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[The  red  lines  show  arteries?  the  blue,  veins.] 

1.  General  Circulation  in  the  Human  Body.  2.  The  Heart,  showing  Interior. 

3.  Cross  Section  of  the  Heart,  seen  from  above.  4.  Circulation  of  Blood  in  the  Lungs. 

5.  Circulation  of  Blood  in  Digestive  Tract. 
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SCHEME  OF  SOUND  SYMBOLS 

FOR  THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  WORDS. 


Note.—(  )  is  the  mark  dividing  words  respelt  phonetically  into  syl¬ 
lables;  ('),  the  accent  indicating  on  which  syllable  or  syllables  thb 
accent  or  stress  of  the  voice  is  to  be  placed. 


Sound -sym¬ 
bols  em-  Representing  the  Sounds  as 
ployed  in  exemplified  in  the  Words. 
Respelling. 


Words  respelt  with 
Sound-symbols  and  Marks 
for  Pronunciation. 


a. .  .mate,  fate,  fail,  aye . mat,  fat,  fdl,  d. 

a. .  .mat,  fat . mat,  fat. 

a. .  .far,  calm,  father . far,  ham,  father. 

а .  . .  care,  fair . car,  far. 

aw.  .fall,  laud,  law  . fawl,  lawd,  law. 

e. .  .mete,  meat,  feet,  free  . met,  met,  fet,  fre. 

e. .  .met,  bed . met,  bed. 

e. .  .her,  stir,  heard,  cur . . . her.  ster,  herd,  her. 

i  . .  .pine,  ply,  height . pin,  pll,  hit. 

t.  .  .pin,  nymph,  ability . pin,  nlmf,  d-bil'i-ti. 

d. .  .note,  toll,  soul . not,  tol,  sol. 

б.  .  .not,  plot .  .not, plot. 

6. .  .move,  smooth . mov,  smoth. 

o.  .  .Goethe  (similar  to  e  in  her). .  .gd'teh. 

ow.  .noun,  bough,  cow . nown,  bow,  how. 

oy  .  .boy,  boil . . . boy,  boyl. 

u.  .  .pure,  dew,  few . pur ,  du,fu. 

u. .  .bud,  come,  tough . .  .bud,  hum,  tuf. 

1 1 . .  .full,  push,  good . ful,  push ,  gud. 

u. .  .French  plume,  Scotch  guid.  .plum,  gud. 


ch. . .  chair,  match . .  char ,  mach. 

ch. . .  German  buch,  Heidelberg, 

Scotch  loch  (guttural) . boch,  hi' del-berch,  loch. 

g.  ...game,  go,  gun . gam,  go,  gun. 

j...  judge,  gem,  gin . .jvj,  jem,  jin. 

h.  .  king,  cat,  cot,  cut . hlng,  hat,  hot,  hut. 

«...  .sit,  scene,  cell,  city,  cypress,  .sit,  sen, sel,sit'i, si'prea. 

sh..  .shun,  ambition . shun,  dm-blsh'un. 

th. . .  thing,  breath . .  . .  thing,  breth. 

^..  though,  breathe . tho,  breth. 

z _ zeal,  maze,  muse . eel,  maz,  muz. 

zh.,. azure,  vision . azh'er,  vfah'hn. 


CAT. 

CAT,  n.  kdt  [Ger.  kcctze;  Icel.  koftr,  a  cat:  F.  chat — from 
mid.  L.  catus:  Sp.  gato] :  a  well-known  domestic  animal. 
Cat-band,  a  bar  of  iron  for  securing  a  door.  This  name  is 
given  to  the  strong  hook  used  on  the  inside  of  a  door  or  gate, 
which,  being  fixed  to  the  wall,  keeps  it  shut;  a  chain  drawn 
across  the  street  for  defense  in  time  of  war.  Catgut,  n. 
strings  for  musical  instruments  made  of  the  entrails  of 
animals.  Cat’s-paw,  a  term  of  contempt,  applied  to  a  per¬ 
son  who  is  made  the  tool  of  another;  a  dupe;  a  puff  of  wind. 
Catkin,  n  kdt'kin  [kin,  little]:  a  spike  of  small  unisexual 
flowers,  resembling  a  cat’s  tail  (see  Catkin).  Cat-fish,  a 
large  and  destructive  sea-fish;  called  also,  sea-wolf.  Cat¬ 
head,  a  projecting  timber  at  the  bow  of  a  ship  through 
which  the  ropes  pass  for  holding  the  anchor.  Cat-heather, 
a  finer  species  of  heath,  Erica  tetralix  or  E.  cinerea,  low  and 
slender,  growing  more  in  separate  upright  stalks  than  the 
common  heath,  and  flowering  only  at  the  top.  Cat-holes, 
the  name  given  to  the  loop-holes  or  narrow  openings  in  the 
walls  of  a  barn.  Cat-like,  stealthily,  like  a  cat.  Cat'- 
mint,  n.  a  wild  plant,  the  N&pet&  catdrid,  ord.  Labiatoe. 
Cat-posy,  the  daisy,  Beilis  perennis.  Cat-steps,  the  pro¬ 
jections  of  the  stones  in  the  slanting  part  of  a  gable. 
Cat’s-cradle,  a  familiar  play  among  children.  A  pack¬ 
thread  is  twisted  on  the  fingers  of  both  hands  of  one  of 
the  party  in  a  certain  manner,  and  then  transferred  to  the 
hands  of  another.  Cat’s-eye,  a  greenish  translucent  quartz, 
esteemed  as  a  jewel,  and  usually  cut  with  a  rounded  top; 
quartz.  Cat-block,  in  a  ship,  tackle  used  to  raise  the  an¬ 
chor.  Cat-call,  the  loud  noise  made  by  the  forcible  emis¬ 
sion  of  the  breath  through  two  fingers  placed  in  the  mouth; 
a  squealing  cry;  a  small  squealing  instrument.  Cat' ling,  n. 
the  down  or  moss  growing  about  walnut-trees;  in  surg.,  a 
kind  of  knife.  Cat-o ’-nine-tails:  see  in  alphabetic  order: 
also  Flogging.  Cat-and-clay,  the  materials,  straw  and 
clay,  of  which  a  mud-wall  is  constructed  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland.  Cat-and-dog,  an  old  Scotch  game,  apparently 
an  early  form  of  cricket.  Cat-and-dog  life,  always  quar¬ 
relling  and  snarling  as  the  common  manner  of  life.  To  be 
made  a  cat’s  paw,  to  be  employed  as  the  tool  of  another, 
as  the  medium  of  accomplishing  his  purposes — in  allusion 
to  the  fable  of  the  monkey  who  used  the  cat’s  paw  to  take 
the  roasting  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  Kilkenny  cats, 
said  to  have  fought  so  furiously  and  fiercely  that  the  con¬ 
test  ended  in  leaving  only  their  tails;  applied  to  any  munici¬ 
pal  or  personal  combatants  who  are  grievously  injured 
without  benefit  accruing  to  either. 

CAT  [Lat.  catus]:  name  sometimes  extended  to  the 
whole  family  of  quadrupeds  designated  by  zoologists 
Felidce  (q.v.)  genus  Felis  of  Linnaeus;  sometimes  more  re- 
strictedly  applied  to  a  section  of  that  family,  containing  a 
number  of  its  smallest  species,  the  domestic  cat  and  spe¬ 
cies  most  nearly  allied  to  it.  These  are  the  subject  of  the 
present  article.  They  all  pursue  their  prey  on  the  branch¬ 
es  of  trees,  many  of  them  there  more  than  on  the  ground, 
and  are  most  expert  climbers. 


CAT. 

The  origin  of  the  domestic  cat  is  not  ascertained;  and  by 
some  naturalists  it  is  described  as  a  distinct  species,  under 
the  name  Felis  domestica ,  at  least  a  convenient  provisional 
designation,  until  satisfactory  reasons  appear  for  referring 
it  to  some  species  existing  in  a  wild  state.  By  many,  in¬ 
deed,  the  domestic  cat  has  been  confidently  pronounced  to 
be  a  mere  domesticated  variety  of  the  common  wild  cat. 
(Felis  Catus )  of  Europe  and  n.  Asia;  but  to  this  there  are 
many  objections,  the  most  important  being  that  it  is  al¬ 
ways  smaller,  contrary  to  the  usually-observed  effect  of  do¬ 
mestication  in  animals;  and  that  in  cats  of  the  domesti¬ 
cated  race  which  have  run  wild,  and  in  their  known 
progeny,  there  is  no  appearance  whatever  of  a  tendency  to 
return  to  the  type  of  the  true  wild  cat. — Another  opinion 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  domestic  cat  has  obtained  the  assent 
of  a  considerable  number  of  naturalists;  that  it  is  derived 
from  the  Felis  maniculata,  or  Gloved  Cat  of  n.  Africa,  a 
species  discovered  by  the  celebrated  traveller  Riippell. 
But  Mr.  Owen  has  stated  a  perfectly  conclusive  reason 
against  identifying  the  domestic  cat  with  the  Felis  mani¬ 
culata,  that  the  first  deciduous  molar  tooth  in  the  latter  has 
relatively  thicker  crown,  and  is  supported  by  three  roots, 
while  the  corresponding  tooth  both  of  the  domestic  cat 
and  of  the  wild  cat  of  Europe  has  a  thinner  crown,  and 
only  two  roots. 

The  certainty,  however,  that  the  cat  existed  as  a  domes¬ 
tic  animal  in  ancient  Egypt,  indicates  that  its  original  is 
probably  to  be  sought  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  or  in  some 
of  the  countries  from  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  might 
most  readily  have  obtained  it.  Of  its  rarity  in  Britain  in 
former  times,  when  the  wild  cat  was  common  in  all  the 
woods  which  covered  so  much  of  the  island,  a  curious 
evidence  is  afforded  by  a  Welsh  law  quoted  by  Pennant — 
a  law  of  the  reign  of  Howel  the  Good  (died  a.d.  938)— 
fixing  the  prices  of  cats  according  to  their  age  and  quali¬ 
ties,  beginning  with  a  price  for  a  kitten  before  it  could 
see,  and  enacting  that  if  any  one  stole  or  killed  the  cat  that 
guarded  the  prince’s  granary,  he  was  to  forfeit  a  milk 
ewe,  its  fleece  and  lamb;  or  as  much  wheat  as  when 
poured  on  the  cat  suspended  by  its  tail,  the  head  touching 
the  floor,  would  form  a  heap  high  enough  to  cover  the  tip 
of  the  tail. 

The  domestic  cat  has  distinctive  characteristics  which 
are  well-known:  its  purring,  its  mewing,  and  the  other 
sounds  which  it  makes,  its  aversion  to  wet  its  feet  or  fur, 
its  love  of  heat  and  comfort,  its  stealthy  manners  when  in 
quest  of  prey,  its  patient  watchfulness,  often  fatal  to  mice, 
and  other  points  of  its  natural  history. 

The  delight  which  a  cat  takes  in  tormenting  a  mouse 
before  killing  it  has  sometimes  been  mentioned  as  an  ap¬ 
parent  exception  to  the  general  character  of  goodness 
manifest  in  the  instincts  of  animals.  It  is  noticeable, 
however,  and  when  the  prey  is  a  bird  instead  of  a  mouse, 
a  cat  immediately  inflicts  °  mortal  wound,  as  if  aware  of 
its  greater  power  of  escape 


1.  Manx. 

2.  Brown  Tabby. 

S.  Smoke  Persian. 


4.  Silver  Tabby. 

5.  White  Persian. 

6.  Shaded  Silver. 


CAT. 

The  eye  of  the  cat  is  capable  of  much  contraction  and 
dilatation  of  its  pupil,  so  that  the  animal  can  see  in  a  very 
feeble  light,  and  is  thus  adapted  for  nocturnal  habits,  to 
which  it  shows  strong  tendency. 

The  fur  of  the  cat  is  very  free  from  any  oily  substance, 
so  as  to  be  readily  injured  by  water,  and  is  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  rendered  highly  electric  by  friction,  particularly  in 
very  dry  or  frosty  weather.  An  electric  spark  is  readily 
obtained  from  the  tip  of  the  ear. 

The  strong  statements  of  Buffon  gave  for  a  time  cur¬ 
rency  to  the  opinion  that  the  cat  is  incapable  of  affection, 
and  retains,  even  in  a  domesticated  state,  its  ferocity, 
merely  restrained  by  selfishness,  and  disguised  by  cun¬ 
ning.  The  belief  is  very  prevalent  that  the  cat  forms  an 
attachment  to  places  only,  and  not  to  persons.  There  are, 
however,  many  well-authenticated  instances  in  which  the 
cat  has  shown  a  strong  attachment  to  its  master  or  mistress, 
though  this  quality  is  far  less  frequently  and  remarkably 
displayed  than  by  the  dog.  The  recorded  instances  of  the 
cat’s  attachment  to  places,  are  worthy  of  attention  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  subject  of  instinct  in  animals.  Some  of 
these  instances  of  cats  finding  their  way  back  from  great 
distances  to  their  former  home  are  very  wonderful,  and 
indeed  cannot  be  explained  on  any  grounds  or  principles 
known.  The  same  instinct  and  power,  however,  are  dis¬ 
played  by  some  other  animals. 

The  varieties  of  the  domestic  cat  are  neither  numerous 
nor  very  different.  The  Tortoise-shell  cat  differs  from  the 
most  common  variety  chiefly  in  color,  though  it  is  also 
particularly  elegant  and  delicate  in  form.  It  is  much 
more  common  in  s.  Europe  than  in  Britain.  The  Angora 
cat  is  a  beautiful  variety,  remarkable  for  long  silky  hair. — 
The  Chinese  cat  has  a  fine  glossy  fur,  and  is  remarkable  for 
pendulous  ears.  The  Chartreuse  is  of  bluish  color.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  Tabby  may  have  undergone  less  change 
by  domestication  than  any  other  variety. 

The  wild  cat  is  still  found  in  a  few  of  the  woods  of  the 
n.  of  England,  in  the  mountains  of  Wales,  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  and  some  parts  of  Ireland.  It  has  entirely 
disappeared  from  districts  where  it  was  once  common.  It 
is  the  only  beast  of  prey  remaining  in  Britain  the  strength 
and  fierceness  of  which  make  it  at  all  dangerous  to  man; 
but  an  encounter  with  a  wild  cat  is  safe  only  to  a  man  well 
armed.  Fortunately,  the  instances  of  its  attacking  when 
unmolested  are  rare,  but  such  instances  have  occurred. 
The  wild  cat  is  an  inhabitant  of  deep  thickets  and  recesses 
of  woods  and  of  the  rocky  and  bushy  ravines  of  mountain¬ 
ous  districts.  Its  fur,  which  is  soft,  long,  and  thick, 
is  held  in  considerable  estimation.  The  color  of  the  face 
is  yellowish-gray,  with  a  band  of  black  spots  toward  the 
muzzle;  the  forehead  is  brown;  the  head  is  gray,  with  two 
black  stripes  passing  from  the  eyes,  over  and  behind  the 
ears;  the  back,  sides,  and  limbs  are  gray,  darker  on  the 
back,  paler  on  the  sides,  with  a  blackish  longitudinal 
stripe  along  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  numerous  paler 


CAT 

curved  ones  on  the  sides;  the  tail  is  ringed  with  light-gray 
and  black,  the  tip  being  black.  The  length  of  a  medium- 
sized  male  wild  cat  is  almost  two  ft.,  exclusive  of  the  tail 
but  this  length  is  sometimes  considerably  exceeded. 

The  animal  often  called  wild  cat  in  America  is  the  bay 
lynx:  see  Lynx.  See  Mivart,  The  Cat  (1881). 

Superstitions  regarding  cats. — Cats  have  been  objects  of 
superstition  from  the  earliest  ages  In  Egypt,  they  were 
held  in  highest  reverence;  temples  were  erected  in  their 
honor;  sacrifices  and  devotions  were  offered  to  them;  and 
it  was  customary  for  the  family  in  whose  house  a  cat  died 
to  shave  their  eyebrows.  In  the  middle  ages  they  were 
regarded  as  the  familiars  of  witches  The  favorite  shape 
of  Satan  was  said  to  be  that  of  a  black  cat,  and  the  animal 
was  an  object  of  dread  instead  of  veneration  There  is  or 
was  a  belief  among  sailors,  that  the  frolics  of  a  cat  at  sea 
portended  a  storm.  Many  people  still  prophecy  rainy 
weather  from  a  cat  washing  its  face;  and  a  cat-call  on  the 


Wild  Cat- 


house-top  was  formerly  held  to  signify  death.  Their  sup¬ 
posititious  connection  with  witches,  and  the  foolish  belief 
that  a  cat  had  nine  lives,  have  led  to  the  perpetration  of 
great  cruelties  upon  them. 

CAT,  on  Shipboard:  name  for  many  of  the  ropes  or 
lines.  Cat-fall  is  a  rope  for  heaving  up  the  anchor  from 
the  water’s  level  to  the  bow;  it  works  through  cat-blocks, 
and  is  connected  with  the  cat-head.  Cat-harpings  are 
small  ropes  for  tightening  the  shrouds.  Cat-heads,  just 
named,  are  two  strong,  short  timbers  projecting  from  the 
bow,  on  each  side  of  the  bowsprit.  Cat-hook  is  the 
fastening  for  the  ring  of  the  anchor  to  the  cat-block.  Cat- 
rope  is  a  line  for  hauling  the  cat-hook  about;  the  Cat-back- 
rope  hauls  the  block  to  the  ring  of  the  anchor  in  order  to 
hook  it.  Cat,  v.  to  bring  up  to  the  cat-head.  Cat-beam, 
or  Beakhead-beam  is  the  broadest  beam  in  the  ship,  gen¬ 
erally  made  of  two  beams  tabled  and  bolted  together.  Cat- 
holes  in  a  ship  are  two  little  holes  astern  above  the  gun¬ 
room  ports,  through  which  the  cable  or  hawser  passes  to 
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5. 

6. 


White  Persian. 

Silver  Persian. 

Short  Hair  Tortoise  Shell. 


4.  Siamese. 

2.  Light  Silver. 

3.  Cream  Persian. 
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CAT— CATACHRESIS. 

the  capstan.  Cat-rig,  a  rig  which  in  smooth  water  sur¬ 
passes  every  other,  but  unsuited  for  sea  or  heavy  weather. 

CAT,  or  Cat-castle,  in  the  military  engineering  of  the 
middle  ages,  a  kind  of  movable  tower  to  cover  the  sap¬ 
pers  as  they  advanced  to  a  besieged  place.  The  garrison 
sometimes  poured  down  burning  pitch  and  boiling  oil 
from  the  walls  upon  the  cat;  but  occasionally  this  strat¬ 
agem  was  disastrous,  for  the  besiegers  availed  themselves 
of  the  blazing  tower  to  bum  the  wooden  gates  of  the  town 
or  fortress. 

CATA,  kfit'a  [Gr.]:  a  prefix  signifying,  down;  against; 
opposition  or  contrariety;  completeness;  intensity. 

CATABASION,  n.  kdt-d-ba' zhun  [Gr.  katabasion — from 
kata,  down,  and  basis,  a  going] :  a  chamber  or  crypt  under 
a  church,  where  relics  are  kept. 

CATABOLISM,  n.  kdt-ab' o-lizm  [Gr.  kata,  down;  ballo, 
to  throw]:  the  process  by  which  living  matter,  within  an 
organism,  is  broken  down  into  simpler  products.  Cata¬ 
bolic,  a. :  pertaining  to  catabolism. 

CATABROSA,  kat-a-bro'sa  [Gr.  catabrosis,  a  gnawing]: 
genus  of  grasses  formerly  included  in  Aira  (see  Hair- 
grass),  but  distinguished  by  the  leathery  paleos,  which  are 
ribbed,  truncated,  erose  (as  if  gnawed  at  the  points), 
awnless,  and  nearly  equal.  The  glumes  are  much  shorter 
than  the  spikelets,  membranaceous,  and  very  obtuse. 
The  general  appearance  is  different  from  that  of  the  genus 
Aira. — Catabrosa  aquatica  is  of  wTide  geographic  and  climatic 
range,  being  found  throughout  Europe,  from  Lapland  to 
the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  torrid  regions  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  grows  only  in  very  moist  situations,  as  the  muddy 
margins  of  lakes  and  rivers,  ditches,  etc.  and  is  cultivated 
only  in  irrigated  meadows,  or  on  the  banks  of  rivers  sub¬ 
ject  to  overflow  by  high  tides,  where  the  ground  is  always 
wet  and  muddy.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  grasses 
for  such  situations,  its  foliage  being  peculiarly  sweet,  and 
much  relished  by  cattle.  Both  its  foliage  and  its  seeds 
afford  much  food  to  water-fowl,  and  to  some  kinds  of  fish, 
particularly  carp.  Its  leaves  often  float,  and  its  stalks 
seldom  rise  more  than  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  It  has  a  stiff  branching  panicle ;  with 
whorled  spreading  branches,  and  its  seeds  are  small.  When 
its  artificial  propagation  is  attempted  it  is  by  dropping 
freshly  gathered  stems  into  still  waters,  or  scattering  them 
on  the  mud,  more  frequently  than  by  sowing  the  seeds. 
It  is  called  sometimes  Whorl  Grass,  sometimes  Sweet 
Water  Grass. 

CATACAUSTICS,  n.  plu.  kdt'd-kaws'tiks  [Gr.  kata, 
against;  kaustikos,  burning]:  in  opt.,  the  curves  formed  by 
the  reflection  of  the  rays  of  light.  Cat'acaus'tic,  n.  a 
particular  curve  formed  by  reflection:  Adj.  pertaining  to. 

CATACHRESIS,  n.  kdt'a-kre'sis  [Gr.  katachresis,  mis¬ 
use,  abuse]:  in  rhet.,  an  abuse  of  a  trope  or  of  words;  the 
use  of  a  word  in  a  sense  different  from  its  own.  Cat'- 
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achres'tic,  a.  -kres'tXk,  or  Cat'achres'tical,  a.  -tl-k&l, 
forced;  far-fetched.  Cat'achres'tically,  ad.  -IX. 

CATACLYSM,  n.  kdt'd-kUzm  [Gr.  kataklus'mos ,  inunda¬ 
tion — from  kata ,  down;  kluzein,  to  wash]:  any  violent 
inundation  that  sweeps  over  a  country.  Cat'aclys'mal, 
a.  -kUz'm&l,  pertaining  to  an  inundation  or  to  its  destruc¬ 
tive  effects.  Cat'acyls'mic,  a.  -kllz'mXk,  of  or  pertaining 
to.  Cataclysmist,  n. :  an  upholder  of  the  theory  of  cata¬ 
clysms. 

CATACOMB,  n.  k&t'a-kdm  [from  Greek  kata,  down,  and 
kumbe,  hollow]:  subterranean  galleries  and  chambers  used 
in  early  times  for  the  most  part  as  burial  places.  The 
most  important  are  those  around  Rome,  about  60  in  num¬ 
ber,  the  best  known  being  along  the  Appian  Way.  They 
were  excavated  by  the  Christians  of  the  first,  second  and 
third  centuries  to  provide  a  place  for  the  burial  of  their 
dead,  since  their  religious  scruples  forbade  cremation, 
and  they  consist  of  a  network  of  galleries,  each  3-5  feet 
wide  and  about  8  feet  high.  In  the  walls  of  these  galleries 
recesses  called  loculi  were  hollowed  out,  about  6  feet  long 
and  sometimes  wide  enough  to  receive  two  or  even  three 
bodies.  There  are  several  of  these  loculi,  sometimes  6  or 
7,  one  above  another.  The  openings  are  closed  with  stone 
slabs  on  which  inscriptions  are  carved.  At  intervals  the 
galleries  open  in  vaulted  rooms  called  cubicula,  which  were 
used  apparently  as  family  burial  places,  and  in  which  relig¬ 
ious  services  were  sometimes  held.  Often  the  galleries  run 
one  beneath  another,  sometimes  forming  as  many  as  five 
successive  stories.  The  depth  below  the  surface  varies 
from  20  to  75  feet.  The  total  length  of  the  galleries  has 
been  variously  estimated  at  from  500  to  700  miles,  and 
the  number  of  bodies  here  interred  at  from  two  to  six 
million.  By  Roman  law  the  Catacombs  as  cemeteries 
were  inviolable,  and  they  therefore  afforded  temporary 
sanctuary  to  Christians  fleeing  from  persecution.  Later 
however,  the  persecutors  disregarded  their  sacred  char¬ 
acter  and  pursued  their  victims  into  these  hiding  places. 
Hence  the  Christians  sought  to  conceal  the  entrances  to 
the  catacombs,  demolishing  the  chapels  that  marked 
these  entrances,  and  opening  secret  approaches,  often 
through  deserted  sand  pits  (arenaria).  When  in  312 
Constantine  granted  immunity  from  persecution  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  the  catacombs  were  of  course  no  longer  used  as 
places  of  refuge,  but  burials  were  still  made  in  them  for 
about  a  century.  The  catacombs  were  repeatedly  pil¬ 
laged  by  Goths  and  Lombards,  so  that  the  popes,  to  pre¬ 
vent  further  profanation,  removed  many  bodies,  especially 
those  of  saints  and  martyrs,  within  the  city  walls,  and  by 
the  ninth  century  the  catacombs  were  neglected  and  soon 
totally  forgotten.  They  were  rediscovered  in  1578, 
Antonio  Bosio  devoting  many  years  to  their  exploration. 
|In  recent  times  De  Rossi,  Marucchi  and  Wilpert  have 
made  exhaustive  study  of  them.  See  also  Northcote, 
Roma  Sotterranea,  London,  1879.  Many  of  the  oldest 
inscriptions  in  the  catacombs  are  in  Greek,  showing  the 
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nationality  of  the  earliest  Christians  in  Rome.  The 
constantly  recurring  symbols  are  the  lamb,  fish,  dove, 
anchor,  cross,  palm-branch  (marking  the  graves  of  mar¬ 
tyrs),  and  the  Good  Shepherd.  There  are  very  few  por¬ 
traits,  but  the  soul  of  the  departed  is  often  symbolized 
as  a  kneeling  female  figure,  called  the  Orans.  Biblical 
scenes  are  numerous,  all  symbolic  of  redemption  or  the 
resurrection:  Lazarus,  Jonah,  the  Hebrew  children  in  the 
fiery  furnace,  Daniel  in  the  lions’  den,  the  Last  Supper, 
the  rite  of  baptism,  etc.  Terra-cotta  lamps,  glass  vases, 
coins,  etc.,  have  been  found.  The  catacombs  are  of  the 
greatest  archaeological  importance,  for  they  are  the  only 
surviving  monuments  of  Roman  Christianity  of  the  first 
three  centuries,  not  a  church  of  that  period  having  escaped 
destruction. 

The  catacombs  of  Naples,  cut  into  the  Capo  di  Monte, 
resemble  those  at  Rome,  and  evidently  were  used  for  the 
same  purposes,  being  in  many  parts  literally  covered  with 
Christian  symbols.  Catacombs  are  also  found  in  the 
Crimea,  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  and  near  Alexandria, 
Palermo,  Syracuse,  Chiusi,  and  elsewhere.  Some  are  much 
earlier  than  the  Christian  era.  In  Peru  and  other  parts 
of  South  America  catacombs  have  been  discovered.  The 
catacombs  of  Paris  are  abandoned  quarries  into  which 
were  cast  the  contents  of  such  burying-places  as  were 
found  to  be  pestilential,  and  the  bodies  of  some  of  the 
victims  of  1792. 

CATACOROLLA,  n.  kdtf  d-kd-rdVld  [Gr.  kata,  under, 
down,  and  corolla ]:  in  hot.,  a  second  corolla  formed  inside 
or  outside  the  first  one. 

CATACOUSTICS,  n.  plu.  kdtfd-kows'tiks  [Gr.  kata , 
against,  and  acoustics] :  the  doctrine  of  reflected  sounds  or 
echoes. 

CATADIOPTRIC,  a.  kdt'd-di-dp'trik:  relating  to  both 
reflection  and  refraction  of  light. 

CATAFALQUE,  n.  kdt'd-fdlk  [F.  catafalque— from  It. 
catafalco,  a  funeral  decoration;  mid.  L.  cadafal'tum,  a 
scaffold]:  in  funeral  solemnities,  a  temporary  wooden 
structure  decorated  with  paintings,  sculpture,  drapery,  etc., 
intended  to  represent  a  tomb,  and  show  the  coffin;  an 
elaborate  hearse.  A  magnificent  catafalque  was  that  used 
at  the  interment  of  Micheal  Angelo,  at  Florence. 

CATALAN,  kdt'd-ldn:  the  language  spoken  in  Catalonia 
and  Valencia,  in  Spain;  a  kind  of  wine;  Adj.  of  or  from 
Catalonia. 

CAT'ALAN :  a  blast  furnace  for  reducing  ores,  extensive¬ 
ly  used  in  the  north  of  Spain,  particularly  in  the  province 
of  Catalonia.  It  consists  of  a  four-sided  cavity  or  hearth, 
which  is  always  placed  within  a  building  and  separated 
from  the  main  wall  thereof  by  a  thinner  interior  wall, 
which  in  part  constitutes  one  side  of  the  furnace.  The 
blast-pipe  comes  through  the  wall,  and  enters  the  fire 
through  a  twyer  which  slants  downward.  The  bottom  is 
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formed  of  a  refractory  stone,  which  is  renewable.  The 
furnace  has  no  chimneys.  The  blast  is  produced  by  means 
of  a  fall  of  water,  usually  from  22  to  27  feet  high,  through 
a  rectangular  tube  into  a  rectangular  cistern  below,  to 
whose  upper  part  the  blast-pipe  is  connected,  the  water 
escaping  through  a  pipe  below.  This  apparatus  is  exter¬ 
ior  to  the  building,  and  is  said  to  afford  a  continuous  blast 
of  great  regularity;  the  air,  when  it  passes  into  the  furnace, 
is,  however,  impregnated  with  moisture. 

CATALANI,  M-td-l&'ne,  Angelica:  celebrated  Italian 
singer:  1780  (or  84)-1849,  June  13:  b.  Sinigaglia,  in  central 
Italy.  She  was  educated  in  the  convent  of  St.  Lucien, 
near  Rome,  where,  in  her  seventh  year,  she  showed  such 
wonderful  vocal  powers  that  strangers  flocked  from  all 
quarters  to  hear  her.  She  made  her  first  public  appearance 
at  Venice,  in  her  16th  year,  and  experienced  a  succession 
of  triumphs  in  every  country  in  Europe  for  more  than  30 
years,  amassing  immense  sums  of  money.  The  Italian 
opera  in  Paris  was  twice  under  her  direction;  but  her 
husband’s  interference  and  extravagance  brought  her  into 
much  trouble.  Her  large,  queenly  person  and  fine  coun¬ 
tenance,  the  immense  volume,  range,  and  flexibility  of 
her  voice,  her  power  of  sustaining  her  notes,  in  contrast 
with  the  lightness  and  facility  of  her  unerring  execution, 
everywhere  took  her  audience  by  storm.  Her  expression, 
although  fine,  and  her  whole  style-,  surprised  rather  than 
touched  the  heart.  In  concert-singing  her  great  triumphs 
were  in  Rhode's  Air  with  variations,  and  God,  save  the  King 
— in  which  she  would  say  shave;  and  in  oratorios  her  spe¬ 
cial  triumph  was  in  Luther's  Hymn ,  her  delivery  of  which, 
when  her  marvellous  voice  alternated  with  the  trumpet’s 
sound,  was  so  sublimely  awful  that  the  audience  were 
hushed  and  pale,  and  some  were  borne  away  fainting. 
The  throat  from  which  these  wondrous  sounds  proceeded 
was  physically  of  such  dimensions,  that  a  physician,  when 
called  to  look  into  it,  declared  he  could  have  passed  down 
a  penny-loaf!  In  1830,  Madame  Catalani  purchased  near 
Florence  a  villa,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Medici  family, 
where  she  gave  free  instructions  to  girls  who  had  a  talent 
for  singing,  on  condition  of  their  taking  the  name  of  Cata¬ 
lani.  In  the  spring  of  1849,  when  political  disturbances 
broke  out  in  Tuscany,  she  went  with  her  daughters  to 
Paris,  where  she  died  of  cholera. 

CATALAUNIAN  PLAIN,  kat-a-law'ni-an  ( Campi  Ca- 
talaunid ) :  anc.  name  of  the  wide  plain  surrounding  Cha- 
lons-sur-Marne,  in  the  old  province  of  Champagne,  France, 
celebrated  as  the  field  of  battle  where  the  West  Goths  and 
the  forces  under  the  Roman  general  Aetius  gained  a  great 
victory  over  Attila,  a.d.  451.  A  wild  tradition  (made  the 
subject  of  a  striking  picture  by  Kaulbach,  Die  Hunnen- 
schlacht ,  or  The  Battle  of  the  Huns )  tells  that  three  days 
after  the  great  fight  the  ghosts  of  the  fallen  myriads  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  plain  and  renewed  the  conflict. 

CATAL'DO,  San:  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Caltani- 
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setta;  five  m.  w.  of  the  town  of  Caltanisetta.  There  are 
productive  sulphur  mines  in  its  vicinity.  Pop.  15,000. 

CATALEPSY,  n.  k&t'ti-lep'si  [Gr.  katalepsis — from  kata, 
down;  lepsis,  a  taking  or  seizing]:  a  nervous  affection  in 
which  the  muscles  are  rigid  but  not  inflexible,  the  limbs 
retaining  any  position  in  which  they  may  be  placed. 
The  disease  occurs  in  paroxysms  like  epilepsy  (q.v.),  but 
there  are  no  convulsions,  the  patient  simply  becoming 
unconsious  and  the  muscles  being  set  in  the  position  they 
last  held  before  the  attack  began.  At  first  the  muscles 
are  absolutely  stiff,  but  later  they  become  plastic,  when 
the  patient  can  je  put  in  any  position  and  will  maintain  it 
for  a  time.  If  the  leg  is  raised  from  the  bed  it  will  remain 
elevated  until  gradually  pulled  down  by  the  force  of  grav¬ 
ity;  the  patient’s  power  of  initiating  muscular  movement 
is  entirely  abolished.  During  the  attack  the  patient 
should  be  placed  in  an  easy  position  on  the  bed  or  couch, 
and  should  be  allowed  to  lie  there  undisturbed;  no  good 
is  effected  by  attempts  to  arouse  the  patient.  If  the 
sleep  which  follows  the  seizure  be  long  continued  (it  may 
last  for  weeks)  it  may  become  necessary  to  feed  the  patient 
artificially  and  to  see  that  the  bladder  and  bowels  are 
regularly  evacuated.  The  state  may  be  directly  induced 
by  suggestion  or  manipulation  in  the  hypnotic  condition 
(see  Hypnotism)  and  occurs  spontaneously  in  functional 
disturbances,  notably  in  hysteria.  The  statue-like  posture 
is  frequently  maintained  for  long  periods,  and  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  marked  insensibility.  At  times  the  rigidity 
assumes  a  form  in  which  the  limbs  may  be  set  first  in 
one  posture  then  in  another,  each  being  retained  until 
altered.  This  vacant  immobility  characterizes  the  cata¬ 
leptic  state  and  helps  to  distinguish  it  from  allied  trance 
states.  Cataleptic  conditions  occur  as  the  result  of  in¬ 
tense  religious  excitement  in  individuals  disposed  to  ner¬ 
vous  disorder.  See  Hysteria,  Trance,  Cataplexy. 

CATALOGUE,  n.  k&t'd-lfig  [F.  catalogue — from  Gr. 
kdtal'ogos,  a  list — from  kata,  down ;  logos,  a  word] :  a  list  of 
names  in  regular  order;  a  roll;  a  register:  V.  to  make 
a  fist  of.  Cataloguing,  imp.  Catalogued,  pp.  -Idgd. 

CATALONIA,  kat-a-lo'ni-a  (Spanish,  Cataluna ) :  old 
province  and  principality  of  Spain,  now  divided  into  the 
provinces  of  Barcelona,  Tarragona,  Lerida,  and  Gerona; 
total  area  12,483  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1900)  1,946,382.  Cata¬ 
lonia  occupies  the  n.e.  corner  of  Spain,  having  France 
on  the  n.,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  e.  and  s.e.  It 
is  watered  by  the  Llobregat,  and  the  Ter,  and  by  some 
of  the  affluents  of  the  Ebro,  the  last  mentioned  river 
having  its  embouchure  m  Catalonia.  The  coast  is  rugged, 
its  boldest  promontories  being  Capes  Creus  and  San  Se¬ 
bastian,  and  its  deepest  indentations  the  bays  of  Rosas 
and  Tarragona.  Near  Barcelona,  oranges  flourish  in 
the  open  air;  the  fields  in  some  parts  are  bounded  by 
aloe-hedges,  and  olives  grow  on  Montserrat.  Cork¬ 
trees  grow  on  the  mountains,  and  thickets  of  thorn- 
apple,  laurel,  myrtle,  pomegranate,  box,  rosemary, 
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etc.,  extend  where  the  cork  has  its  limits.  Northern  upper 
C.  has  a  more  severe  winter  than  the  south;  hut  everywhere, 
vineyards  and  olive-gardens  cover  the  slopes,  and  cornfields 
extend  in  the  valle}rs.  Among  the  products  are  hemp,  flax, 
madder,  barilla,  and  saffron.  Hazel-nuts,  a  variety  called 
Barcelona  nuts,  are  extensively  grown.  Meadow-lands  and 
pastures  are  comparatively  rare,  and  horned  cattle  are,  there¬ 
fore,  found  mostly  in  the  districts  bordering  the  Pyrenees; 
while  few  horses  and  mules  are  kept;  but  sheep,  goats,  and 
swine  are  bred  in  considerable  numbers.  Silk-wrorms  and 
bees  are  reared.  The  coasts  abound  with  fish,  and  game  is 
plentiful.  The  minerals  are  coal,  copper,  manganese,  zinc, 
lead,  cobalt,  salt,  sulphur,  and  many  varieties  of  marble. 

C.  is  the  principal  manufacturing  province  of  the  king¬ 
dom — is,  in  fact,  ‘the  Lancashire  of  Spain.’  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  are  neither  French  nor  Spaniards,  their  language, 
eostume,  and  habits  being  quite  distinct  from  those  of 
either;  they  have  also  local  coins,  weights,  and  measures. 
In  energy,  industry,  and  intelligence,  they  greatly  surpass 
the  rest  of  the  Spaniards. 

C.,  under  the  name  of  Hispania  Tarraconen&is,  was  one 
of  the  earliest,  and  remained  among  the  last  of  the  Roman 
provinces.  It  was  invaded  and  captured  by  the  Alans, 
who  were  followed  by  the  Goths;  hence  its  name,  Gotha- 
lania,  changed  into  Gothalunia  or  Catalonia.  In  the  8th 
c.  the  Arabs  gained  possession  of  the  s.  part.  When 
Charlemagne,  788,  subjugated  Spain  as  far  as  the  Ebro,  C. 
formed  the  central  portion  of  the  Spanish  mark,  governed 
by  French  counts,  having  Barcelona  as  their  residence. 
They  soon  made  themselves  independent  of  France.  In 
1137,  Earl  Raymund  Berengar,  by  his  marriage,  united  C. 
with  Aragon ;  and  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
(1469)  united  both  with  Castile,  and  so  C.  became  a  portion 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  but  never  a  very  peaceable  one. 
In  modern  times  it  has  repeatedly  taken  a  prominent  share 
in  Carlist  or  other  insurrections. 

CATALPA,  ka-tal'pa:  genus  of  trees  of  the  order  Big 
noniacece,  with  a  two-parted  calyx,  a  bell-shaped  corolla 
and  five  stamens,  two  of  which  bear  a  cylindrical  pod  often 
one  ft.  long,  and  broadly- winged  seeds.  There  are  three 
species:  the  chief,  G.  syringifolia,  is  indigenous  in  the 
southern  states,  where  it  is  often  over  50  ft.  high,  with  a 
trunk  two  ft.  in  diameter.  It  has  a  silver-gray  bark,  few 
branches,  a  wide-spreading  head,  and  large,  heart-shaped, 
pale  green  leaves;  the  flowers  are  white,  dotted  with  pur- 
fle  and  violet;  the  pods  remain  on  the  tree  through  the 
winter.  The  C.  is  much  cultivated  in  the  northern  states 
and  in  Europe.  In  New  England  it  dwindles  to  a  shrub, 
and  is  often  killed  by  frost.  In  milder  climates  it  will 
grow'  to  a  height  of  20  ft.  in  ten  years,  and  then  begin  to 
blossom.  One  in  Gray’s  Inn  gardens,  London,  is  said  to 
have  been  planted  by  Bacon.  In  Italy  and  southern 
France  it  is  often  planted  along  the  roadside.  The  C.  may 
be  propagated  by  seeds,  or  from  cuttings  of  the  root.  Its 
wood  being  light,  of  fine  texture,  and  susceptible  of  a  brill¬ 
iant  polish,  is  used  by  cabinet-makers. 
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CATALYSIS,  n.  kd-tdl'i-sis  [Gr.  katdV iisU- — from  kata , 
down;  luo,  1  loosen]:  in  cliem.  physics,  term  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  certain  phenomena,  in  which  changes  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  substances  are  effected  by  the  presence  of  another 
body  which  itself  undergoes  no  change.  Catalytic,  a. 
kat'  d-lit'ik,  relating  to  catalysis.  The  force  in  catalysis 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  mere  ‘action  of  contact.’  Fer¬ 
mentation  is  an  example  of  this  force  (see  Beer),  when 
one  part  of  yeast  acting  upon  the  sugar  of  the  ...sweet  worts, 
without  entering  into  combination  with  it,  compels  100 
parts  of  sugar  to  pass  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid. 
Germination,  or  the  sprouting  of  grain  when  placed  in  the 
ground,  is  another  example  where  one  part  of  diastase 
changes  1,000  parts  of  starch  into  Sugar.  No  plausible 
theory  has  been  brought  forward  to  account  for  these 
changes,  or  to  define  what  the  force  of  C.  is.  Liebig  sug¬ 
gested,  as  an  explanation,  ‘  that  a  body  in  the  act  of  com¬ 
bination  or  decomposition  enables  another  body  with  which 
it  is  in  contact  to  enter  into  the  same  state;  ’  but  this  view 
does  not  explain  C.,  as  that  force  does  not  act  in  the 
majority  of  cases  where  changes  are  proceeding,  and, 
moreover,  the  acting  substance,  while  changing  itself, 
never  throws  the  body  acted  upon  into  th e  same  state  of 
change,  but  causes  it  to  assume  a  new  series  of  changes 
different  from  those  pursued  by  itself. 

CATALYSOTYPE,  kdt-a-lis' o-tip :  a  name  given  to  a 
modification  (by  Dr.  Wood)  of  the  calotype  process,  in 
photography,  on  the  assumption  that  light  set  up  a  catalyt¬ 
ic  action  (see  Catalysis)  among  the  ingredients  employed. 
The  paper  is  first  washed  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  yellow  patches  of  insen¬ 
sitiveness,  and  then  treated  with  sirup  of  iodide  of  iron 
containing  a  trace  of  free  iodine;  it  is  then  partially  dried 
between  folds  of  blotting-paper,  and  sensitized  by  brushing 
over  it  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  of  ten  grains  to  the 
ounce.  Immediate  exposure  in  the  camera  follows;  after 
which,  though  no  picture  be  visible  at  first,  if  it  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  dark  for  a  period  which  varies  with  the 
length  of  time  it  was  exposed,  and  the  amount  of  light,  a 
negative  picture  of  great  perfection  is  gradually  developed. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  for  the  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon,  to  assume  that  a  catalytic  action  is  set  up, 
inasmuch  as  the  ordinary  chemical  reactions  are  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  it.  As  soon  as  nitrate  of  silver 
comes  in  contact  with  the  moist  iodide  of  iron  with  which 
the  paper  is  first  imbued,  an  interchange  of  elements  takes 
place,  iodide  of  silver  is  precipitated  in  the  pores  of  the 
paper,  and  protonitrate  of  iron  is  diffused  over  the  surface; 
and  this  latter  salt  is  even  a  more  energetic  developing 
agent  than  the  ordinary  gallic  acid,  hence  the  seemingly 
spontaneous  appearance  of  the  picture.  This  process  is  so 
uncertain  in  its  results  that  it  is  seldom  practiced. 

CATAMARAN,  n.  kdt' a-md-rdn'  \cathamaran,  floating 
trees — native  name]:  raft  formed  of  three  planks  or  logs 
lashed  together,  the  middle  one  serving  as  a  keel,  and  the 
other  two  for  the  sides.  The  rower  stands  or  nartlv  kneels 
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on  the  middle  plank,  and  works  a  paddle.  These  simple 
vessels  are  used  by  the  natives  of  Madras,  to  maintain 
communication  between  ships  and  the  shore,  ordinary 
boats  being  rendered  unsafe  by  the  surf.  By  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  similar  construction  on  a  larger  scale,  some 


catamarans  are  made  large  and  strong  enough  to  carry 
goods,  and  even  artillery.  Catamarans  used  in  Brazil  con¬ 
sist  simply  of  three  logs  of  wood  tapered  at  the  end  and 
lashed  together;  they  carry  a  sail. 

CATAMARCA,  kd-td-mar'kd:  province  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  republic,  lat.  25°-29°  s  ,  Ion.  65°-69'  w.;  bounded  n. 
by  Salta,  e.  by  Tucuman  and  Santiago,  s.  by  Rioja,  and 
w.  by  the  Andes;  31,500  sq.  m.  It  is  largely  mountain¬ 
ous;  the  highest  range,  Sierra  de  Aconquija,  is  nearly 
17,000  ft.  high.  The  streams  are  mostly  ,  dry  in  summer 
and  torrents  in  winter;  the  only  river  is  the  Santa  Maria. 
Some  of  the  elevated  plains  are  sandy  deserts;  others  are 
yearly  inundated,  and  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  waters 
covered  with  blocks  of  salt,  which  are  carried  away  on 
llamas  and  sold.  Gold  and  silver  mines  were  formerly 
worked,  and  copper  is  still  found  in  quantities.  Parts  of 
C  are  fertile  and  produce  abundantly  grain,  vegetables, 
and  fruit,  especially  apples.  Cotton,  though  said  to  be 
the  finest  known,  is  raised  on  a  smaller  scale  than  formerly. 
The  forests  yield  many  varieties  of  timber.  Earthenware, 
ponchos,  and  woolen  and  alpaca  fabrics  are  manufactured; 
cattle,  mules,  asses,  sheep,  hides,  leather,  wine,  brandy, 
tobacco,  pepper,  cochineal,  anise-seed,  and  copper  are  ex¬ 
ported.  Pop.  (1895)  89  645,  abt.  one-half  Mestizos  and  In¬ 
dians  of  the  once  powerful  Calchaquio  tribe.  Immigra¬ 
tion  from  Europe  has  been  active  since  1875. 

CATAMARCA  (originally  San  Fernando  de  G):  capital 
of  province  of  C.;  lat.  28''  20' s.,  long.  66°  25'  w.  It  was 
built  1685  to  replace  the  former  cap.  Chacca,  the  site  of 
which,  not  far  w.,  had  been  found  unhealthful  and  exposed 
to  inundation.  C.  is  built  with  some  regularity,  has  a 
large  square,  an  obelisk  commemorating  national  indepen¬ 
dence,  a  small  town  house,  a  fort,  a  Franciscan  monastery, 
and  a  St.  Theresa  convent:  another,  formerly  used  by  the 
Mercedarios  and  the  Jesuits,  is  now  a  high  school.  C.  is 
the  commercial  centre  of  a  large  and  well-cultivated  dist. 
It  manufactures  flour  and  hats,  and  exports  dried  figs, 
wine,  brandy,  and  cotton.  Pop.  8,000. 

CATAMENIA,  n.  kdt'd-me'ni-a  [Gr.  katamenibs,  month- 
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ly — from  kata,  down;  men,  month]:  the  monthly  courses 
of  females  (see  Menstruation).  Cat'ame'nial,  a.  -rae'- 
ni-al,  pertaining  to. 

CATANDUANES,  a  small  island  in  the  Philippines, 
e.  of  Luzon,  about  90  m.  long  by  50  m.  wide;  area  704 
sq.  in.  It  is  mountainous,  and  is  reputed  to  have  rich 
gold  deposits.  In  1900  the  island  with  Leyte  and  part 
of  Luzon  was  created  a  military  department,  over  which 
Gen.  John  C.  Bates  was  placed  in  command.  There  are 
no  large  towns  in  Catanduanes.  Pop.  (1899)  35,633. 

CATANIA,  ka-t&'ne-d,  or  Catanea,  kd-t&'na-d:  city  and 
seaport  of  Sicily,  cap.  of  the  province  of  Catania;  on  the 
e.  coast  near  the  foot  of  Mt.  Etna,  31  m.  n.n.w.  of  Syracuse. 
The  fertile  and  well-cultivated  neighborhood  of  Catania 
along  the  s.e.  base  of  Mt.  Etna,  is  styled  The  granary 
of  Sicily/  and  has  given  to  Catania  the  title,  'La  Bella 
Catania.’  B}'-  eruptions  of  the  great  volcano  and  at¬ 
tendant  earthquakes,  the  city  has  been  several  times 
almost  entirely  destroyed — especially  in  1693;  but  out 
of  its  ruins  it  has  always  risen  with  increased  beauty, 
and  is  now  the  finest  city  in  Sicily,  being  built  throughout 
on  a  beautiful  and  consistent  plan,  from  which  no  devia¬ 
tion  is  allowed.  The  harbor  of  Catania,  formerly  good, 
was  choked  by  a  stream  of  lava  in  1693,  and  the  mole 
was  partly  destroyed,  so  that  now  it  has  only  a  road¬ 
stead,  which  is  guarded  by  a  fort,  and  serves  as  a  landing- 
place.  It  has  several  squares,  the  finest  of  which,  in 
front  of  the  cathedral,  has  a  statue  of  an  elephant  sculp¬ 
tured  in  lava.  Among  its  chief  public  buildings  are  the 
Benedictine  convent  and  church  of  San  Nicolo,  with  one 
exception  the  grandest  structure  of  the  kind  in  Europe; 
the  town-hall,  the  cathedral,  with  its  noble  granite  col¬ 
umns,  and  the  university,  founded  1445.  It  has  besides 
many  handsome  churches  and  convents,  and  several 
educational  and  charitable  institutions,  and  is  the  seat 
of  one  of  the  three|high  courts  in  the  island.  The  in¬ 
habitants  are  distinguished  by  their  commercial  spirit 
and  industry.  Catania  has  manufactures  of  silk  and 
linen  goods,  and  of  articles  in  amber,  lava,  wood,  etc. 
Among  the  remains  of  ancient  times,  that  earthquakes 
have  spared,  are  those  of  a  theatre,  an  odeium,  a  temple  of 
Ceres,  Roman  baths,  and  an  aqueduct.  Catania,  an¬ 
ciently  known  by  the  name  Catana,  was  founded  by  a 
Greek  colony  of  Chalcidic  origin  in  the  latter  part  of  b.c. 
8th  c. ;  and  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  b.c.  5th  c.  it  was 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  Sicily.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Athenians  under  Nicias  and  was  des¬ 
olated  by  Dionysius  I. ;  but  again  rose  under  the  Roman 
sway  into  its  former  importance.  Augustus  here  founded 
a  Roman  colony.  It  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Goths, 
but  once  more,  under  the  Byzantine  empire,  became  one 
of  the  principal  cities  in  the  island.  Pop.,  formerly 
much  more  numerous,  (1881)  97,355;  (1901)  149,295. 

CATANIA,  Gulf  of:  inlet  of  the  Mediterranean,  on 
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the  e.  coast  of  Sicily,  extending  in  the  form  of  a  semi¬ 
circle  from  La  Trezza  Bay  to  Cape  Santa  Croce,  18  m. 
It  extends  about  10  m.  within  the  coast  line,  and  receives 
the  river  Giaretta. 

CATANZARO,  kd-tdn-zd'ro:  city  of  s.  Italy,  province 
of  Catanzaro,  beautifully  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a 
rocky  hill,  near  the  Gulf  of  Squillace,  and  in  a  very  fer¬ 
tile  district.  On  account  of  its  agreeable  climate,  many 
wealthy  families  have  made  it  their  residence.  It  has  a 
cathedral,  an  old  castle  of  the  Norman  period,  a  college, 
one  of  the  largest,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best  conducted  in 
the  country,  and  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  four  great  civil 
courts  of  the  kingdom.  Catanzaro  suffered  very  severely 
by  an  earthquake  1783.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk- 
velvet  and  woolen  fabrics,  and  an  active  trade  in  agri¬ 
cultural  produce.  Pop.  (1881)  20,931;  (1901)31,824. 

CATAPETALOUS,  a.  htit'ti-pet'd-lus  [Gr.  kata ,  under; 
petalon,  a  petal]:  in  hot.,  having  the  petals  joined  to  each 
other  and  to  the  stamens,  at  the  base,  as  in  mallows. 

CATAPHASIA,  n.  ktit-a-fas'-i-a,  [Gr.  kata  down,  and 
phasis,  speaking] :  A  symptom  of  certain  forms  of  dis¬ 
orders  of  speech,  characterized  by  a  tendency  to  repeat 
again  and  again  the  same  words  or  phrases.  Such  auto¬ 
matic  repetition  may  take  place  spontaneously  or  when 
the  patient  tries  to  speak  or  to  reply  to  a  question.  The 
symptom  is  commonly  connected  with  serious  disinte¬ 
gration  of  the  delicate  centres  of  the  nervous  system. 
Certain  writers  use  the  term  to  refer  to  a  more  general 
speech-disorder  of  similar  origin  and  status,  in  which  the 
patient’s  language  resembles  the  skeleton  outline  and 
imperfect  grammatical  construction  of  a  child’s  speech. 
See  Speech  and  its  Defects. 

CATAPHONIC,  a.  kat'd-fdn'ik  [Gr.  kata,  against;  phone , 
voice]:  relating  to  the  reflection  of  sound. 

CATAPHRACT,  n.  k&t'd-fr&kt  [Gr.  kataphrak'tos,  en¬ 
cased,  fortified] :  defensive  armor ;  a  horseman  in  complete 
armor.  Cat'aphrac'ted,  a.  -frdk'ted,  covered  with 
armor  or  scales. 

CATAPHYLLARY,  a.  k&t'd-fil'er-i  [Gr.  kata,  down; 
phullon,  a  leaf]:  applied  to  the  leaves  of  a  plant  when 
they  are  mere  scales;  having  the  leaves  inclosed  in  buds 
by  perules,  or  on  a  root-stock  by  scales;  inclosing  true 
leaves. 

CATAPLASM,  n.  kdt'd-pldzm  [L.  cataplas'ma;  Gr.  kata- 
plas'ma — from  Gr.  kata,  down;  plasso,  I  mold;  F.  cata- 
plasme ]:  poultice  or  plaster;  an  application  to  diseased  or 
painful  parts,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  suppuration,  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  and  stimulating  or  soothing  the  skin,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances.  A  cataplasm  may  be  composed  of  any 
moist  pulpy  substance  of  sufficient  consistence  to  retain  the 
water  without  dripping  or  soaking  through  the  thin  muslin 
covering  in  which  it  is  generally  wrapped.  The  making  of  a 
poultice  is  a  matter  of  some  nicety,  and  unless  the  proper 
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consistence  is  given  to  the  mass,  the  application  is  apt  to  do 
more  harm  than  good.  The  linseed-meal  poultice  is  the 
most  easily  made,  and  most  satisfactory  of  all  soothing  ap¬ 
plications.  The  meal  is  stirred  gradually  into  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  boiling  water,  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  small 
basin  or  teacup,  until  a  perfectly  smooth  pulp  is  formed  of 
the  proper  consistence,  and  in  quantity  sufficient  to  cover 
completely,  to  the  thickness  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch, 
the  whole  pained  part.  The  pulp  is  then  folded  up  in  muslin 
or  thin  calico,  and  applied  as  soon  as  the  heat  will  permit  it 
to  be  borne.  The  bread  and  milk,  or  even  bread  and  water 
poultice,  is  also  very  good ;  as  is  also  the  oatmeal-porridge 
poultice,  to  which  a  little  butter  may  be  added  with  advan¬ 
tage.  A  spoonful  or  two  of  yeast  may  be  added,  if  there 
are  foul  discharges,  or  peat  charcoal  may  be  sprinkled  on 
the  surface  of  the  poultice  before  it  is  applied.  Carrot  poul¬ 
tices  are  in  great  favor  with  the  people  in  some  places. 
Hemlock  poultices,  made  of  the  fresh  leaves,  or  of  the  dried 
leaves,  with  the  aid  of  some  powder  of  the  leaves,  form  a 
valuable  sedative  application  in  painful  diseases ;  and  poppy 
heads,  or  even  opium,  are  sometimes  infused  in  the  water  of 
which  a  poultice  is  made,  for  the  same  purpose.  A  stimu¬ 
lating  cataplasm  or  poultice  may  be  made  by  sprinkling 
oil  of  turpentine,  or  chloroform,  or  mustard  in  moderate 
quantity  on  the  surface  of  any  ordinary  poultice. '  When 
considerable  irritation  of  the  skin  in  a  short  time  is  desira¬ 
ble,  a  mustard  cataplasm  or  sinapism  [ sinapi ,  mustard]  is 
used. 

CATAPLEXY,  kat-a-plex'-i,  n.  [from  Gr.  Jcata,  down,  and 
plesis,  to  strike]:  a  term  suggested  by  Preyer  (1878)  to 
describe  the  condition  of  immobility  and  apparent  paraly¬ 
sis  induced  in  an  animal  by  firmly  restraining  all  move¬ 
ments.  The  experiment  of  forcibly  holding  a  hen,  which 
then  for  a  brief  period  rigidly  retains  the  posture  when 
released,  is  described  by  Kircher  in  1646.  Similar  unnat¬ 
ural  postures  have  been  induced  in  lizards,  frogs,  birds, 
guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  and  other  animals.  The  phenomenon 
has  been  variously  explained  as  similar  to  catalepsy  as 
induced  in  hypnosis,  as  a  paralysis  by  fear  or  shock, 
(so-called  fascination  of  a  bird  by  a  snake),  as  allied  to  the 
death-feigning  instincts,  and  as  a  special  nervous  reflex 
evoked  by  the  manipulation  itself.  The  fact  that  the 
state  is  most  readily  induced  in  certain  animals  favors  an 
explanation  like  the  last,  which  refers  it  to  a  constitutional 
trait  of  the  nervous  system,  which  in  turn  may  be  brought 
into  play  by  a  psychic  shock.  See  Catalepsy. 

CATAPULT,  n.  k&t'ti-pult  [L.  catapulta — from  Gr.  kata, 
down ;  pallo,  I  hurl :  comp.  Gael,  cathtabhail,  the  battle¬ 
sling]  :  engine  of  war  used  by  the  ancients,  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  the  crossbow.  In  the  catapult  a  string  or  rope,  sud¬ 
denly  freed  from  great  tension,  gave  a  powerful  impulse 
to  an  arrow  placed  in  a  groove.  There  were  also  great 
catapultas,  fixed  upon  a  scaffold  with  wheels,  which  were 
used  for  throwing  great  stones  in  sieges;  and  small  ones. 
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Catapult. 


carried  in  the  hand,  which  were  employed  in  the  field.  For 
a  description  of  similar  engines  of  ancient  warfare,  see 
Ballista:  Arbalest.  A  toy-catapult  is  used  by  boys  in 
their  amusements  to  throw  stones. 

CATARACT,  n.  kdt'a-rakt  [Gr.  kattiraktes;  L.  catarac'ta , 
a  waterfall — from  Gr.  kata ,  down;  raktos,  a  precipice, 
or  rhasso,  I  dash]:  the  rushing  of  a  great  body  of  water 
over  steep  rocks  (see  Waterfall)  ;  a  disease  in  the  eye 
by  which  the  vision  becomes  impaired  or  destroyed,  caused 
by  an  opacity  of  the  cornea.  See  Eye,  Diseases  of  the. 

CATARACTS:  one  of  the  names  given  to  sudden  de-  • 
scents  in  streams  of  water,  the  more  general  English  term 
being  fall  or  falls.  A  considerable  declivity  in  the  bed 
of  a  river  produces  rapids.  When  it  shoots  over  a  preci¬ 
pice  it  forms  a  cataract.  If  it  falls  from  steep  to  steep,  in 
successive  cataracts,  it  is  often  called  a  cascade.  In  rocky 
countries  rivers  abound  in  falls  and  fapids.  In  alluvial 
districts,  falls,  of  course,  are  very  rare.  Rapids  and 
cataracts  are  often  a  blessing  to  rugged  countries, 
since  they  furnish  the  cheapest  means  of  driving  machines 
in  manufactories,  etc.  In  recent  times  waterfalls  have 
been  utilized  in  the  furnishing  of  electric  power  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  ordinary  water-power.  Many  cataracts  are 
remarkable  for  their  sublimity,  the  grandest  known  being 
Niagara  Falls  (q.v.),  on  the  Niagara  river,  between  lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario.  Some  others  of  note  are  mentioned 
below. 

The  Montmorency  river,  which  joins  the  St.  Lawrence 
a  few  miles  below  Quebec,  forms  a  magnificent  cataract, 
250  feet  high.  The  Missouri,  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course,  descends  357  feet  in  16£  miles.  There  are  four 
cataracts,  one  of  87,  one  of  19,  one  of  47,  and  one  of  26 
feet  high.  The  Yosemite  river  in  California  forms  a 
series  of  magnificent  falls,  with  a  total  descent  of  2,600 
feet.  The  first  of  them  is  a  plunge  of  1,500  feet,  and  is 
followed,  after  a  series  of  beautiful  cascades,  by  a  final 
plunge  of  about  400  feet.  Fully  200  miles  from  the  mouth 
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Comparison  of  Victoria  Falls  (Africa),  400  feet  high,  with  Niagara  Falls,  168  feet 
high.  The  tower  of  the  Singer  Building  (New  \  ork),  612  feet  high, 
rises  above  the  crest. 
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of  the  Hamilton  river  in  Labrador  there  is  a  magnificent 
series  of  cataracts  known  as  the  Grand  Falls,  the  largest 
having  a  height  of  over  300  feet.  In  Colombia,  South 
America,  a  great  cataract,  that  of  Tequendama,  is  formed 
by  the  Bogota  river.  The  river  precipitates  itself  through 
a  narrow  chasm,  about  36  feet  broad,  to  the  depth  of  over 
600  feet.  On  the  Potaro  river  in  British  Guiana,  the 
Kaieteur  Fall,  740  feet  high,  and  about  370  broad,  is  a 
splendid  spectacle,  and  just  below  it  is  a  second  fall  of 
88  feet. 

The  most  remarkable  waterfall  of  Africa  is  one  with 
which  Dr.  Livingstone’s  missionary  travels  first  made  us 
acquainted.  This  is  a  cataract  on  the  Zambesi,  called 
by  the  natives  Mosioatunya  (‘smoke  sounds  here’),  named 
by  him  Victoria  Falls.  The  stream,  about  1,860  yards 
broad,  flowing  over  a  bed  of  basaltic  rock,  is  suddenly 
precipitated  into  a  tremendous  fissure,  extending  across 
the  bed  of  the  river  from  the  right  to  the  left  bank,  to 
the  depth  of  about  370  feet.  The  breadth  of  this  fissure 
or  crack  is  only  from  80  to  90  yards,  and  the  pent-up 
waters,  from  which  immense  columns  of  vapor  are 
continually  ascending,  are  then  hurried  through  a  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  chasm  to  the  left  with  furious  violence. 
The  so-called  Cataracts  of  the  Nile  are  not,  proper¬ 
ly  speaking,  cataracts.  A  more  correct  designation 
for  them  would  be  ‘rapids.’  The  Stanley  Falls  on  the 
Congo  comprise  seven  cataracts.  On  the  Tugela  river  in 
Natal  there  are  the  Tugela  Falls.  On  the  Umgeni  river, 
in  the  same  country,  are  the  falls  of  the  Great  Umgeni 
(364  feet)  and  the  Kar  Kloof  Falls  (350).  There  seem  to 
be  no  waterfalls  of  more  note  in  Asia  than  those  of  the 
Cavery  river  of  India. 

One  of  the  grandest  falls  in  Europe  is  that  of  the  Ruikan- 
foss  (‘smoking  fall’),  on  the  Maan  river  in  Norway.  The 
height  of  the  cataract  is  805  feet.  In  Sweden,  on  the 
Gotha  river,  a  few  miles  below  its  outlet  from  Lake  Wener, 
are  the  celebrated  falls  of  Trollhatta,  which  have  a  height 
of  over  100  feet.  The  cascade  of  Gavarnie,  in  the  Pyrenees, 
is  reputed  the  loftiest  in  Europe,  being  over  1,300  feet 
high.  Its  volume  of  water,  however,  is  so  small  that  it 
is  converted  into  spray  before  reaching  the  bottom  of  the 
fall.  Another  waterfall  in  the  Pyrenees  is  that  of  Seculejo, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Bagneres-de-Luchon.  It  descends 
from  the  Lac  d’Espingo,  into  the  Lac  de  Seculejo,  or  d’Oo, 
a  singularly  romantic  mountain  reservoir,  from  a  height 
of  820  feet,  and  is  the  most  copious  of  the  Pyrenean 
waterfalls.  The  Swiss  Alps  likewise  contain  some  falls  of 
great  sublimity.  At  Lauterbrunnen,  in  addition  to  numer¬ 
ous  other  cascades,  is  the  renowned  fall  of  the  Staubbach, 
about  870  feet  high,  which,  however,  from  its  small  volume 
of  water,  has  none  of  the  terrific  adjuncts  of  a  cataract, 
and  resembles,  in  front,  a  beautiful  lace  veil  suspended 
from  the  summit  of  the  precipice.  Near  Martigny  is  the 
picturesque  waterfall  of  the  Sellesche  or  Pissevache,  the 
final  leap  of  the  cascade  being  128  feet.  The  falls  of  the 
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Rhine  at  Schaffhausen  are  renowned  over  Europe.  They 
are  300  feet  broad,  and  nearly  100  feet  high.  In  Italy  the 
falls  of  Terni,  or  the  Cascate  del  Marmore,  on  the  Velino, 
have  been  immortalized  by  Lord  Byron,  and  though  arti¬ 
ficial,  are  justly  regarded  as  among  the  finest  and  most 
picturesque  in  Europe.  They  consist  of  three  falls, 
the  aggregate  height  of  which  may  be  estimated  at  550 
feet.  The  falls  of  the  Anio  or  Teverone,  at  Tivoli,  are 
likewise  very  beautiful.  They,  too,  are  artificial,  and 
have  a  fall  of  about  80  feet. 

CATARHINA,  kdt'd-rl'nd  [Gr.  kata,  down ;  rhines, 
nostrils]:  in  zool.,  a  group  of  the  Quadrumana,  character¬ 
ized  by  twisted  or  curved  nostrils  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
snout  "(see  Monkey).  Catarhine,  a.  k&t'&r-m,  of  or  belong¬ 
ing  to. 

CATARRH,  n.  ka-tdr'  [L.  catarrhus — from  Gr.  kata, 
down;  rheo,  I  flow]:  a  disease  of  great  frequency  in  tem¬ 
perate  latitudes,  especially  in  changeable,  moist  climates 
in  the  winter,  or  in  the  late  autumn  and  early  spring.  Ca- 
tar'rhal,  a.  -r&l,  pertaining  to.  From  the  well-known 
connection  of  this  disease  with  sudden  falls  of  tempera^ 
ture,  and-  other  epidemic  or  atmospheric  causes  (see  In¬ 
fluenza),  as  also  from  the  chill  often  experienced  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  it  is  popularly  called  a  cold 
— a  term  quite  inappropriate  in  many  cases ;  while  the  term 
catarrh  is  in  popular  use  restricted  to  a  chronic  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  throat 
attended  with  a  profuse  secretion  of  mucus.  A  ‘cold  in 
the  head’  is,  in  scientific  language,  coryza.  A  ‘cold’  com¬ 
monly  begins  with  a  feeling  of  chilliness,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  attributed  to  external  causes.  Sometimes  this 
is  absent,  there  being  only  a  sense  of  languor  and  indispo¬ 
sition;  not  unfrequently  there  is  no  unusual  sensation 
until  a  stuffing  is  experienced  in  the  nostrils  with  fre¬ 
quent  sneezing,  or  severe  headache,  or  hoarseness  with 
cough,  or  oppression  of  the  breathing.  The  regular  form 
of  a  cold  is  to  attack  the  nostrils  first — in  some  cases  the 
throat,  and  afterward  the  air-passages  leading  to  the 
chest.  When  it  habitually  attacks  the  chest,  without 
running  through  its  ordinary  course  as  indicated  above, 
there  is  often  some  special  cause  of  delicacy  in  the  lungs, 
or  some  constitutional  tendency  toward  consumption 
(q.v.).  The  discharge  is  in  the  beginning  watery,  becom¬ 
ing  afterward  more  abundant,  glairy,  and  of  yellowish 
color  ;  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  are  attended  by 
considerable  irritation  of  the  surfaces  affected,  and  there 
is  frequently  a  general  feeling  of  prostration. 

The  treatment  of  acute  catarrh  (or  ‘cold’)  is  commonly 
simple,  so  far  as  the  particular  attack  is  concerned.  Con¬ 
finement  to  the  house,  and,  in  severe  cases,  to  bed,  or  t9 
the  sofa,  for  a  day  or  two;  a  warm  hip  or  foot  bath,  to  re¬ 
move  the  chill;  light  farinaceous  diet,  and  a  dose  or  two 
of  some  gentle  laxative,  are  usually  sufficient  to  subdue 
the  disease.  Some  persons  gain  a  cure  by  entire  absti- 
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nence  from  food,  and  as  much  as  possible  from  drink; 
others  by  a  large  opiate,  or  by  a  succession  of  doses  of 
Dover’s  powder ;  others  by  spirit  of  mindererus  and  para- 
goric ;  some  even  profess  to  carry  out  the  popular  maxim, 
‘stuff  a  cold,  and  starve  a  fever,’  and  maintain,  that  a 
good  dinner,  and  a  tumbler  of  whisky  or  brandy  toddy, 
are  the  best  specifics*  That  persons  recover  from  colds 
under  all  these  methods,  needs  not  be  denied ;  but  that  any 
violently  perturbative  or  specific  practice  assists  the  cure, 
or  shortens  the  disease,  has  yet  to  be  proved;  and  multi¬ 
plied  experience  has  shown  that  ‘stuffing  a  cold’  is  by 
no  means  to  be  commended.  In  the  later  stages,  however, 
a  more  liberal  diet  than  at  first,  and  in  some  cases  even  a 
very  cautious  allowance  of  stimulants,  afford  considerable 
relief  from  the  feeling  of  depression  that  remains  for  a 
time  on  the  subsidence  of  a  catarrh.  The  tendency  to 
this  disease,  when  habitual,  and  when  not  dependent  on 
any  form  of  constitutional  disorder  requiring  special 
means  for  its  cure,  is  best  met  by  the  daily  use  of  the 
cold  bath,  with  frequent  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and 
proper  ventilation  of  the  sleeping-apartment;  also  by 
friction  of  the  skin,  and  by  clothing  which,  without  be¬ 
ing  oppressive,  is  comfortably  warm.  Exposure  to  draughts 
or  sudden  chills,  when  the  surface  is  perspiring,  is  to  be 
avoided :  but  even  without  such  exposure,  a  close  confined 
or  over-heated  air  habitually  breathed  in  a  workshop  or 
bedroom,  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  predisposing  causes 
of  the  disease. 

#  Catarrh  is  not  confined  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
respiratory  tract,  but  may  attack  any  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  body.  In  the  larynx  in  children  it  consti¬ 
tutes  what  is  called  catarrhal  croup.  In  the  stomach  it 
gives  rise  to  symptoms  of  acute  or  chronic  indigestion. 
When  it  invades  the  lining  membrane  of  the  intestines 
it  causes  an  attack  of  acute  diarrhea.  Catarrh  of  the 
ear  ( otitis  media)  and  catarrh  of  the  eye  ( conjunctivitis ) 
are  common  affections.  For  an  account  of  the  symptoms 
and  course  of  catarrh  of  these  different  regions  see  the 
articles  treating  of  the  diseases  of  the  respective  organs. 

Wherever  catarrh  is  located  it  may  be  acute  or  chronic 
in  character.  The  chronic  form  may  follow  an  acute 
attack — usually  a  series  of  acute  attacks,  each  one  lasting 
longer  than  its  predecessor,  until  finally  the  affection 
becomes  continuous  with  intervals  of  amelioration  but 
never  of  complete  freedom.  In  the  chronic  form  of  respir¬ 
atory  catarrh,  the  peculiar  painful  discomfort  experienced 
during  an  acute  attack  is  absent,  but  the  discharge  is 
profuse,  tenacious  in  consistency,  and  yellowish  in  color 
due  to  the  presence  of  pus  in  addition  to  mucus.  There 
are  two  forms  of  chronic  catarrh  of  the  nose  and  throat, 
the  hypertrophic  and  the  atrophic,  the  latter  usually  fol¬ 
lowing  the  former.  In  hypertrophic  catarrh  the  mucous 
membrane  becomes  thickened  and  the  patient  suffers  from 
difficulty  of  breathing  through  the  nostrils  and  must  open 
the  mouth  in  order  to  get  sufficient  air  to  supply  his 
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respiratory  needs.  In  atrophic  catarrh  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  is  thinned  and  its  function  is  impaired.  The  dis¬ 
charge  is  lessened,  but  crusts  form  which  impede  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  air.  These  crusts,  if  retained,  may  decompose  and 
give  rise  to  a  very  disagreeable  odor.  When  this  condi¬ 
tion  becomes  pronounced  the  disease  is  called  ozena  (q.v.). 
Atrophic  catarrh  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  if  un¬ 
checked,  often  extends  through  the  Eustachian  tube  to  the 
middle  ear,  causing  incurable  deafness.  The  treatment 
of  catarrh  should  never  be  neglected,  since  the  tendency 
of  the  disease  is  to  progress.  Cleanliness  is  essential. 
The  patient  should,  several  times  a  day,  sniff  up  a  solution 
of  table  salt  and  water  held  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  This 
will  wash  away  the  secretion  and  crusts  and  keep  the 
nostrils  free.  Other  medication  is  however,  essential, 
but  this  should  be  entrusted  to  the  medical  attendant, 
since  there  is  no  remedyjthat  will  be  effective  in  all  cases, 
and  the  treatment  must  be  varied  according  to  the  indi¬ 
cations  present  in  each  individual  patient.  Catarrh  is 
often  caused  by  some  abnormal  formation  of  the  nasal 
passages,  such  as  hypertrophy  of  the  turbinated  bones 
(see  Nose)  or  a  deviation  from  the  straight  line  of  the 
septum,  and  for  its  cure  a  surgical  operation  designed  to 
correct  this  malformation  is  necessary. 

CATASETUM,  n.  k&t'd-se'ttim  [perhaps  Gr.  kata,  down, 
against;  L.  saeta,  a  stiff  hair,  a  bristle,  a  spiny  leaf]:  an 
extensive  genus  of  fleshy-stemmed,  terrestrial  orchids  of 
tropical  America,  ord.  Orchidacece — probably  so  named 
from  the  extraordinary  crests  and  projections  on  the  label- 
lum. 

CATASTASIS,  n.  ka-t&s'tti-sis  [Gr.  katastasis — from 
kata,  down;  histemi,  to  set]:  in  rhet.,  the  exordium  of  a 
speech ;  that  part  in  which  the  speaker  sets  forth  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  to  be  discussed,  and  the  order  and  manner  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  be  treated;  in  med.,  the  state  or 
condition  of  a  person;  constitution. 

CATASTROPHE,  n.  kd-t&s'tro-fe  [Gr.  kat&s'trophe,  an 
overthrow — from  kata,  down;  strophe,  a  turning]:  a  great 
calamity;  a  violent  convulsion  in  nature;  a  final  event;  the 
conclusion  of  a  series  of  events.  Catastrophism,  ka-tds'~ 
tro-fxzm,  theory  in  geol.,  that  violent  convulsions  or  physi¬ 
cal  revolutions  have  occurred  at  successive  periods,  causing 
the  elevation  or  subsidence  of  portions  of  the  globe,  and  the 
destruction  of  large  tribes  of  men  or  multitudes  of  animals. 

CATAWBA,  ka-taw'ba,  or  Great  Catawba:  river  of 
North  and  South  Carolina.  It  rises  in  McDowell  co.,  N. 
C.,  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  flows  e.  through  the  gold  region  to 
Iredell  co.,  turns  s.  into  S.  C.,  and  forms  the  e.  boundary 
of  York  co.  and  Chester  co.;  near  Rocky  Mount  it  receives 
an  affluent  and  changes  its  name  to  the  Wateree,  which, 
with  the  Congaree,  forms  the  Santee.  The  Catawba  is  abt. 
250  m.  long;  the  Wateree  100  miles. 

CATAWBA:  a  light  sparkling  wine,  of  rich  Muscadine 
flavor,  produced  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cincinnati.  It 
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is  made  from  a  grape  called  the  catawba  grape,  ‘first  found 
growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Catawba  river,  in  Carolina.’ 
This  wine,  scarcely  known  in  England,  is  now  in  exten¬ 
sive  use  in  N.  America,  where  it  is  gradually  superseding 
the  importation  of  the  Rhenish  and  French  sparkling  wines, 
which,  in  general  character,  it  resembles.  The  vineyards 
where  the  catawba  is  produced  are  on  the  steep  and  beau¬ 
tiful  slopes  with  southern  exposure  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  river,  under  the  shelter  of  high  hills  on  the  n.  The 
first  great  grower  of  the  catawba  was  Nicholas  Longworth, 
an  early  settler  and  esteemed  and  wealthy  proprietor  in 
this  region,  who,  embarking  in  the  pursuit  less  on  business 
considerations  than  as  an  enthusiast,  succeeded,  after  pa¬ 
tient  care  and  much  expense,  in  producing  a  wine  that  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States  finds  a  favor  and  a  price 
rivalling  the  choice  imported  wines.  Some  of  the  finer 
kinds  of  catawba  equal  the  best  champagne  in  delicacy 
and  purity,  but  there  are  numerous  inferior  American 
imitations. 

CATAWBAS,  ka-taw'baz:  Indian  tribe  in  North  and 
South  Carolina,  now  nearly  extinct.  In  the  last  c.  they 
occupied  six  towns  on  the  Catawba  river,  had  1,500  war¬ 
riors,  fought  with  the  Cherokees,  Shawnees,  and  Iroquois, 
but  were  friendly  to  the  whites,  helped  them  against  other 
tribes,  and  furnished  S.  C.  with  troops  in  the  revolutionary 
war;  afterward  they  leased  their  lands  and  removed  to 
the  Cherokee  country,  but  returned  to  a  reservation 
granted  them.  Peter  Harris,  a  soldier  of  the  revolution, 
was  said  to  be  the  last  Catawba  of  pure  blood ;  those  now 
remaining  are  half-breeds.  Gallatin  grouped  the  Catawbas 
with  the  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Muskogees,  and  Natchez. 
Their  language  is  allied  to  that  of  the  Waccoes,  but  not  to 
those  of  Canada  whence  they  were  said  to  have  come.  300 
of  their  words,  collected  by  O.  M.  Lieber,  1856,  appeared 
in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Collections  of  S.  Car.  Hist.  Soc.,  1858. 

CATBALOGAN,  kdt-bd-lo-gdn' ,  or  Cadvalonga,  kdd-va- 
l&n'gd:  town  of  the  Philippines,  cap.  of  the  island  of  Samar, 
on  a  small  bay  on  the  w.  coast.  The  houses  are  mostly 
constructed  of  nipa  palm,  but  there  are  some  of  stone. 
Pop.  abt.  7,000. 

CAT-BIRD  (  Turdus  felivox ) :  an  American  thrush,  of  the 
•  same  group  with  the  mocking-bird,  which  it  resembles  in 
vocal  powers.  It  is  a  bird  of  passage,  making  its  way  north¬ 
ward  in  spring  through  Georgia  and  Carolina  as  far  as 
Massachusetts.  It  feeds  on  fruit  and  berries  of  all  kinds, 
worms,  and  insects;  builds  a  large  nest  of  dry  twigs, 
weeds,  etc.,  without  any  attempt  at  concealment,  in  a  bush 
or  tree,  often  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  human  habita¬ 
tions,  and  shows  extraordinary  boldness  in  the  defense  of 
its  young.  It  has  its  name  from  a  mewing  cry  which  it 
utters  when  annoyed  by  an  intruder  approaching  too  near 
its  nest. 

CAT-BOAT :  a  boat  having  one  mast  stepped  just  abaft 
the  bow  and  carrying  a  sail  laced  to  a  boom  and  gaff,  re- 
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sembling  a  schooner’s  mainsail.  In  general  cat-boats  are 
very  broad  in  the  beam,  averaging  1 .3.  They  are  usually 
equipped  with  a  centre-board,  which,  with  the  extreme 
forward  position  of  the  mast,  enables  them*  to  point  high 
into  the  wind,  and  makes  them  remarkably  quick  in  stays. 
They  are  principally  employed  as  pleasure  craft  on  the 
coasts  and  inland  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States, 
and  are  consequently  of  shallow  draft. 

CATCH,  v.  k&ch  [F.  chasser ;  prov.  F.  cacher,  to  hunt— 
from  mid.  L.  capture,  to  hunt;  Ger.  klatsch,  a  slap,  a  clap; 
Gael,  glac,  to  seize]:  to  seize;  to  seize  suddenly  in  hunting; 
to  lay  hold  on  with  the  hands;  to  arrest;  to  snatch;  to  take 
or  receive  by  exposure,  as  a  cold,  or  a  disease  by  infection; 
to  take  hold,  as  fire;  to  insnare;  to  overtake:  N.  anything 
that  seizes  or  holds;  the  thing  caught;  a  latch;  the  act  of 
seizing;  a  sudden  advantage  taken;  a  song  in  parts,  in  which 
those  singing  catch  up  the  strain  one  after  the  other  at 
various  intervals ;  a  musical  composition  in  the  canon  style, 
which  originated  in  England.  The  words,  generally  humor¬ 
ous,  are  intended  to  be  sung  in  musical  parties;  and  the 
music  is  generally  for  three  voices,  each  voice,  as  in  the 
canon,  taking  up  the  subject  at  a  certain  distance  after  the 
first  has  begun.  Catch'ing,  imp.:  Adj.  apt  to  catch;  in¬ 
fectious.  Caught,  pp.  pt.  kawt.  Catcher,  n.  one  who. 
Catch-penny,  something  worthless;  a  book  published  for 
the  public  taste,  but  without  value.  Catch-word,  the 
word  placed  under  the  last  line  of  a  page,  and  made  to  be¬ 
gin  the  first  line  of  the  next.  Catching  a  tartar,  being 
caught  in  the  trap  one  has  laid  for  another ;  being  decei vea 
in  the  character  of  the  object  which  has  been  pursued. 
Catchment,  n.  kdch'ment,  in  engirt.,  a  space  of  ground 
where  water  may  be  caught  and  retained  for  use.  Catch- 
drains,  or  Catching-drains,  open  or  covered  drains 
across  a  declivity  to  intercept  and  lead  off  surface-water. 
Catchment  basin  or  Area,  the  whole  area  by  the  drain¬ 
age  of  which  a  river  is  fed;  an  area  or  basin  of  water  re¬ 
ceiving  running  streams,  but  which  itself  has  no  outlet  to 
the  sea  or  ocean.  To  catch  the  meaning,  to  understand 
the  sense  or  import.  To  catch  the  eye,  to  arrest  the  at¬ 
tention  of  one  who  is  looking.  To  catch  up,  to  inter¬ 
rupt;  to  answer  suddenly. — Syn.  of  ‘catch,  v.’:  to  seize; 
snatch;  grasp;  gripe;  fasten  upon;  charm;  please;  com¬ 
municate. 

CATCH:  a  short  piece  of  music  written  generally  in 
three  or  four  parts.  It  is  a  sort  of  short  canon,  the  second 
voice  taking  up  the  theme  when  the  first  has  completed 
the  first  phrase,  the  third  following  the  second  in  same 
manner.  These  compositions  are  most  frequently  of  a 
humorous  and  bacchanalian  character,  and  have  been 
from  Purcell’s  time  very  popular  in  England. 

CATCH-FLY,  n.  kdch-fli  [catch  and  fly]:  common  Eng¬ 
lish  name  of  several  elegant  flowering  plants  of  the  nat. 
ord.  Caryophyllacece — as  Silene  Armenia,  S.  Anglica,  Lych¬ 
nis  Viscaria,  etc. — which  being  clammy,  in  consequence  of 
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a  peculiar  exudation  on  the  calyx,  on  the  joints  of  the  stem, 
etc.,  often  prove  fatal  to  insects  settling  upon  them:  see 
Lychnis  and  Silene.  The  name  is  sometimes  employed 
by  botanists  as  a  sort  of  popular  equivalent  to  Silene.— 
Dioncea  muscipula  is  sometimes  called  the  Carolina  Catch- 
fly  :  see  Dioncea. 

CATCH-POLL,  or  Catch-pole,  n.  kdch'pol  [ catch  and 
poll,  the  head:  OF.  chacepol,  an  officer  of  taxes — from  mid. 
L.  cachepo'lus,  a  collector  of  taxes] :  in  England,  a  sheriff’s 
officer,  or  bailiff ;  a  sergeant ;  one  employed  to  apprehend  a 
person ;  so  called,  it  is  said,  because  of  the  custom  of  catch¬ 
ing  the  victim  by  the  poll  or  head. 

CATCHUP,  n.  ktich'tip,  or  Catsup,  n.  kilts' tip  [of  E.  I. 
origin]:  a  sauce  made  from  mushrooms;  ketchup. 

CATE,  n.  kat,  plur.  form  Cates,  katz,  more  usual ;  pro¬ 
visions,  food,  especially  delicacies. 

CATEAU,  Le,  leh  kd-to',  or  Cateau-Cambresis,  kd-to'- 
kdng-bra-ze '  or  kong-bra-se' :  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Nord; 
on  the  Selle,  14  m.  e.s.e.  of  Cambrai.  Cateau  has  manu¬ 
factures  of  shawls,  merinoes,  calicoes,  and  leather;  it  has 
also  breweries  and  distilleries.  It  is  noted  as  the  place 
where,  in  1559,  the  treaty  known  as  that  of  Cateau-Cam¬ 
bresis  was  concluded  between  Henri  II.  of  France  and  Phil¬ 
ip  II.  of  Spain,  by  which  the  former  monarch  ceded  to  the 
latter  Savoy,  Corsica,  and  nearly  200  forts  in  Italy  and 
the  Low  Countries.  Pop.  10,500. 

CATECHESIS,  ktit-e-ke'sis,  the  science  which  teaches 
the  proper  method  of  instructing  beginners  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Christian  religion  by  question  and  answer, 
which  is  called  the  catechetical  method.  Hence  catechist 
and  catechize.  The  art  of  the  catechist  consists  in  being 
able  to  elicit  and  develop  the  ideas  of  the  youthful  mind. 
This  part  of  religious  science  was  first  cultivated  in  modern 
times,  and  Rosenm filler,  Daub,  Winter,  Heinrich,  Muller, 
Schwarz,  Palmer,  and  others,  have  particularly  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  by  their  writings  upon  it. 

CATECHISE,  v.  kafe-kiz  [id.  L.  catechizare,  to  cate¬ 
chise — from  Gr.  katechizein ,  to  instruct ;  katechesis,  instruc¬ 
tion  by  wrord  of  mouth,  instruction  in  the  elements  of  a 
science — from  kata,  down ;  echos,  a  sound,  hence  a  resound¬ 
ing]  :  to  instruct  or  examine  by  asking  questions  and  receiv¬ 
ing  answers;  to  interrogate;  to  try  by  asking  questions. 
Cat'echising,  imp. :  N.  the  act  of  Instructing  by  question 
and  answer;  interrogation.  Cat'echised,  pp.  -kizd.  Cat'- 
echiser,  n.  one  who.  Cat'echism,  n.  -kizm,  a  book  on  any 
subject  arranged  for  instruction  in  the  form  of  question 
and  answer.  Cat'echist,  n.  one  who  instructs  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  religion;  a  catechiser.  Catechis'tic,  a.  -kis'tik, 
or  Cat'echis'tical,  a.  -ti-ktil,  imparting  instruction  by  way 
of  question  and  answer.  Cat'echetTc,  a.  ket'lk,  or  Cat'- 
echet'ical,  a.  after  the  manner  of  a  catechism.  Cat'- 
echet'ically,  ad.  -Zb  Catechetical  schools,  schools 
of  theological  instruction  in  the  Christian  Church  of  the 
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early  centuries,  among  which  those  at  Antioch  and  Alex¬ 
andria  were  famous.  Cat'echu'men,  n .  -ku' men,  in  the 

anc.  church,  one  not  yet  fully  instructed  in  the  principles 
of  Christianity,  but  under  instruction;  one  being  prepared 
for  baptism. 

CATECHISM,  kdt'e-kizm:  system  of  teaching  by  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer;  also  a  book  used  in  such  teaching. 

Catechisms  have  long  formed  one  of  the  principal  means 
employed  for  popular  instruction  in  the  truths  and  duties 
of  the  Christian  religion.  The  composition  of  the  first 
catechisms  was  probably  suggested  by  the  ordinary  oral 
instruction  of  catechumens,  and  was  intended  for  the  help 
both  of  teachers  and  of  pupils.  It  appears  to  have  been  in 
the  8th  and  9th  c.  that  the  first  regular  catechisms  were 
compiled,  of  which  that  by  Kero,  a  monk  of  St.  Gall,  and 
that  ascribed  to  Otfried  of  Weissenburg,  are  among  the 
most  noted.  At  later  periods,  the  use  of  catechisms  pre¬ 
vailed  chiefly  among  the  opponents  of  the  hierarchy,  as 
among  the  Waldenses,  the  Albigenses,  the  Wickliffites, 

and,  above  all,  among  the  Bohemian  Brethren.  The  term 
catechism  appears  to  have  been  first  used  in  its  present 
sense  among  the  latter.  Early  in  the  Reformation,  the 
reformers  began  to  avail  themselves  of  this  method  of 
popular  instruction,  and  their  catechisms  became  impor¬ 
tant  instruments  in  that  great  religious  movement.  In 
1520,  Luther  published  his  first  short  catechism.  In 
1525,  Justus  Jonas  and  John  Agricola  were  intrusted 
with  the  preparation  of  a  catechism.  In  1529,  Luther 
published  his  Larger  and  Smaller  Catechisms,  which 
found  a  place  among  the  symbolical  books  or  standards 
of  the  Lutheran  churches.  A  number  of  catechisms  were 
published  also  by  the  Swiss  reformers,  and  by  those  of 
England  and  other  countries.  The  Geneva  catechisms, 
Larger  and  Smaller,  were  the  work  of  Calvin.  They  were 
published  1536,  were  speedily  translated  into  various  lan¬ 
guages,  and  became  acknowledged  standards  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  churches,  not  only  in  Switzerland  but  in  the  Low 
Countries,  in  France,  and  in  Hungary.  The  Church  of 
Geneva  has  set  aside  the  authority  of  these  catechisms. 
The  Zurich  catechism  is  received  as  a  standard  in  the 
Church  of  Zurich.  The  Heidelberg  or  Palatinate  cate¬ 
chism  is  of  greater  importance,  however,  than  any  other 
as  a  standard  of  the  Swiss  Reformed  churches.  It  was 
compiled  by  the  Heidelberg  theologians,  Caspar  Olevian 
and  Zacharias  Ursinus,  at  the  request  of  the  elector  Fred¬ 
eric  III.  of  the  Palatinate;  it  was  published  1563,  was 
approved  by  several  synods,  and  was  subjected  to  a  re¬ 
vision  by  the  Synod  of  Dort. — In  the  Cath.  Church 
the  Tridentine  catechism  is  of  high  authority.  It  was 
prepared  in  accordance  with  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  by  Abp.  Leon.  Marino,  Bp.  ASgidius  Foscorari, 
and  the  Portuguese  Dominican,  Francis  Fureiro;  revised 
by  Cardinals  Borromeo,  Sirlet,  and  Antonian,  and  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  Pope  Pius  V.;  published  Rome  1566. — The  cate¬ 
chism  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  was  prepared  by 
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Peter  Mogilas,  metropolitan  in  Kiew,  and  published  1642. 
It  received  authority  as  a  standard  or  symbolical  book 
from  a  synod  at  Jerusalem  1672.  It  is  often  called  the 
Larger  Russian  catechism,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Small¬ 
er  catechism  prepared  by  order  of  Peter  the  Great. — Be¬ 
sides  these  catechisms,  which  have  historic  interest,  or 
are  important  from  their  symbolical  character,  there  have 
appeared  at  all  periods,  since  the  Reformation,  many 
others,  Protestant  and  Rom.  Cath.,  some  doctrinal,  some 
controversial,  some  devoted  to  particular  subjects,  as 
the  sacraments,  or  to  particular  purposes,  as  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
some  adapted  to  the  mental  capacity  of  very  young 
children,  etc. 

The  catechism  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  its  most  fa¬ 
miliar  form,  is  the  smaller  one  published  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  It  is  in  two  parts:  the  first  contains 
and  explains  the  baptismal  covenant,  the  creed,  the  ten 
commandments,  and  the  Lord’s  prayer;  the  second  ex-, 
plains  the  two  sacraments,  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
It  is  not  known  with  certainty  who  was  the  author  of  the 
first  part;  probably  Cranmer  and  Ridley  had  the  prin¬ 
cipal  hand  in  framing  the  questions  and  answers.  It 
was  originally  put  forth  with  42  Articles  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  and  condemned  as  heretical  in  the  reign  of 
Mary.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  Cranmer’s  cate¬ 
chism,  which  was  a  larger  work,  differently  arranged,  and 
translated  chiefly  from  the  German  catechism  used  in 
Nuremberg.  This  first  part  of  the  church  catechism  is 
spoken  of  as  the  Shorter  Catechism. 

There  was  a  larger  church  catechism  compiled  also  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  by  Ponet,  as  is  supposed,  and  it 
corresponds  in  some  degree  with  the  smaller  work  above 
described.  It  was  afterward  revised  and  enlarged  by 
Noel,  dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  published  1570;  and,  though 
never  officially  promulated  by  the  church,  it  has  some 
authority  from  having  been  approved  by  the  lower  house 
of  convocation.  At  the  Hampton  Court  Conference,  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  Shorter  catechism  was  consid¬ 
ered  too  short,  and  the  larger  one  of  Noel’s  too  long;  and 
accordingly,  at  the  king’s  suggestion,  an  addition  was 
made  to  the  former  of  that  explanation  of  the  two  sacra¬ 
ments  which  now  forms  the  second  part  of  the  church 
catechism.  This  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Overall.  The 
whole  is  a  work  much  esteemed  by  all  sections  of  the  church 
as  remarkable  for  its  simplicity,  truth,  and  catholicity. 
It,  however,  states  the  baptismal  theory  in  a  way  not 
acceptable  to  the  low  church  party.  The  rubrics  in 
the  Common  Prayer  Book  enjoin  the  teaching  of  the 
catechism  in  the  church  on  Sundays  and  holidays  after 
the  second  lesson  at  evening  prayer,  and  the  59th  canon 
contains  a  like  injunction,  imposing  penalties  on  the 
clergy  who  neglect  this.  The  custom  of  catechising  in  the 
church  had  fallen  into  almost  universal  disuse,  but  in 
many  parishes  it  has  been  revived  with  excellent  results. 
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The  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  which,  with  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  constitute  the  standards 
or  symbolical  books  of  the  Presb.  churches  throughout  the 
British  empire  and  the  United  States,  were  compiled  by 
the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster  (q.v.) — the  Short¬ 
er  Catechism  ‘to  be  a  directory  for  catechising  such  as  are 
of  weaker  capacity;  the  Larger  Tor  catching  such  as  have 
made  some  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
religion.’  The  Shorter  Catechism  was  presented  to  the 
English  house  of  commons,  1647,  Nov.  5;  the  Larger,  1648, 
Apr.  14,  and  1648,  July,  both  received  the  sanction  of 
the  general  assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland — the  gen¬ 
eral  assembly,  in  the  act  approving  of  the  Larger  Catechism, 
declaring  it  to  be  a  rich  treasure  for  increasing  knowl¬ 
edge  among  the  people  of  God/  and  that  ‘they  bless  the 
Lord  that  so  excellent  a  catechism  has  been  prepared.’ 
The  Shorter  Catechism  has,  however,  been  far  more  gen¬ 
erally  used  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  than  the  Larger, 
which  has  been  generally  felt  to  be  too  minute  in  its  state¬ 
ments,  and  too  burdensome  to  the  memory  to  be  employed 
as  a  catechism.  Even  the  Shorter  Catechism  is  regarded  by 
many,  who  substantially  adhere  to  its  doctrine,  as  carrying 
the  statement  of  dogmatic  theology  beyond  what  is  proper 
for  elementary  instruction,  while  it  has  been  long  felt  to  be 
unsuitable  for  the  very  young  and  the  very  ignorant, 
and  its  use  is  now  almost  always  preceded  by  that  of 
catechisms  more  adapted  to  their  capacity.  Its  influence, 
however,  has  been  very  great  in  forming  the  religious 
opinions,  and  in  exercising  and  training  the  intellectual 
faculties,  wherever  Presbyterianism  has  prevailed;  for  it 
has  been,  and  still  is,  in  almost  universal  use  among 
Presbyterians  speaking  the  English  language;  and  in  for¬ 
mer  days  had  extensive  use  among  Independents  or  Congre- 
gationalists  both  in  Britain  and  in  America ;  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  have  now  largely  discontinued  its  public  or  offi¬ 
cial  use.  In  Holland,  also,  a  translation  of  it  has  been  much 
used.  It  is  generally  regarded,  by  those  whose  doctrinal 
views  are  in  accordance  with  it,  as  an  admirable  compend 
of  Christian  doctrine  and  duty. — The  authorship  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly’s  catechisms  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  debate,  or  at  least  the  authorship  of  the  first  drafts 
of  them,  it  being  admitted  that  they  were  prepared  with 
great  care  by  committees  of  the  assembly.  But  it  seems 
probable  that  their  authorship  is  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to 
these  committees,  and  that  like  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith,  they  are  thus  the  result  of  the  joint  labors  of  many. 
From  discoveries  made  by  the  late  Dr.  M’Crie  it  seems 
probable  that  at  least  the  plan  or  scheme  of  the  Shorter 
Catechism  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Herbert  Palmer  (1601-47). 

CATECHU,  n.  Mt'e-shu ,  or  Cutch,  n.  kuch  [said  to  be 
from  Japanese  cate ,  a  tree,  and  chu,  juice]:  dry  brown  ex¬ 
tract  used  both  as  a  coloring  matter  and  medicinally  as  an 
astringent.  The  Catechu  of  commerce  is  obtained  chiefly 
from  East  Indian  trees,  such  as  the  Catechu  tree  ( Acacia 
Catechu),  betel-nut,  etc.  It  is  known  in  India  by  the  name 
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Kutt.  Cutch  is  another  form,  and  is  a  common  commer¬ 
cial  name.  The  aqueous  extract  of  the  wood,  fruit  and 
leaves  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup  which  solidifies  on  cooling. 
Cutch  is  brittle  and  can  readily  be  broken  into  fragments ; 
is  soluble  in  water,  and  possesses  an  astringent  taste,  but 
no  odor.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  cotton  dyeing  for  the 
production  of  brown  shades,  in  conjunction  with  potassium 
bichromate.  It  is  also  used  in  medicine,  in  tanning  and 
for  coloring  fishing  nets  and  sails  and  rendering  them  less 
liable  to  rot.  The  chief  constituent  of  Cutch  is  catechin,  a 
white  crystalline  powdermelting  at  217°  C.  Kino  (q.v)  is 
sometimes  confounded  with  catechu.  Terra  Japonica,  or 
Japan  Earth  (see  Terra)  is  an  old  name  for  Catechu,  not 
quite  disused,  given  to  it  on  the  supposition  of  its  being 
an  earthy  substance  from  Japan. 

CATECHUMENS,  Mt-e-ku'mlnz  [see  Catechize]:  In 
the  early  Christian  Church  those  converted  Jews  and 
heathens  who  had  not  yet  received  baptism,  but  were  under 
preparatory  training  and  instruction.  They  had  a  place 
assigned  in  the  congregation,  but  were  not  permitted  to  be 
present  at  the  Lord’s  Supper.  In  the  apostolic  age,  con¬ 
verts  appear  to  have  been  at  once  admitted  to  the  ordi¬ 
nances;  but  afterward,  with  the  growth  of  sacramentarian 
views,  a  period  of  probation  wTas  required.  The  Catechu¬ 
mens  were  in  different  classes  or  grades,  according  to  pro¬ 
ficiency  ;  those  of  the  lowest  grade  were  not  permitted  to  be 
present  during  the  prayers  of  the  congregation;  and  those 
only  of  the  highest,  and  who  had  been  declared  fit  to  be 
baptized  at  the  next  administration  of  the  ordinance, 
were  permitted  to  witness  the  Lord’s  Supper. — The  term 
Catechumens  was  afterward  employed  to  designate  young 
members  of  the  Christian  Church  who  were  receiving 
instruction  to  prepare  them  for  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  it 
is  still  often  used  in  this  sense. 

CATECHUMENS,  House  of:  an  institution  in  Rome  for 
the  conversion  of  Jews,  founded  by  the  Vatican,  1548, 
March  21,  and  to  whose  support  the  Jews  were  obliged 
to  contribute  by  certain  taxes.  Forcible  conversions 
followed  in  large  numbers,  often  either  from  fear  or  for 
the  sake  of  profit.  In  later  years,  when  conversions  were 
less  numerous,  Jews  were  compelled  to  listen  to  sermons 
against  Judaism — a  custom  that  continued  until  more 
recent  decades.  In  1604,  the  chief  rabbi  of  Rome  was 
obliged  to  enter  the  House,  called  Casa  dei  Neofiti,  with 
his  four  children,  who  were  baptized.  If  voluntary  con¬ 
versions  did  not  follow  entrance  into  the  Casa,  force  was 
applied,  ending  in  hanging;  if  baptism  were  accepted,  the 
government  added  a  sum  to  the  amount  derived  from  the 
Jewish  taxes.  The  house  survived  until  late  in  the  18th 
century.  In  1810,  the  Jewish  taxes  were  abolished:  see 
Abraham’s  Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  Vogelstein 
und  Rieger,  Gesch.  der  Jud.  in  Rom. 

CATEGOREMATIC:  a  word  used  in  logic  to  designate 
a  term  which  can  stand  alone  as  the  subject  of  a  propo- 
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sition  or  sentence.  Such  a  word  is  any  noun,  any  adjec¬ 
tive,  or  any  proposition  used  substantively.  Categorematic 
terms  are  to  be  distinguished  from  syncate-gorematic. 
The  latter  can  stand  as  subjects  of  propositions  only 
when  used  in  company  with  other  words.  Prepositions, 
conjunctions,  adjectives  used  adjectively  are  syncate- 
gorematic.  'Oil’  is  an  example  of  the  one  term,  ‘oily’ 
i  of  the  other. 

CATEGORICAL  IMPERATIVE:  an  expression  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  philosopher  Kant  in  presenting  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  valid  claim  of  conscience  to  recognition 
as  a  supreme  and  final  standard  of  conduct.  Conscience 
is  an  imperative  because  it  is  a  law — a  law  of  rational  self 
development  through  freely  chosen  conduct.  Conscience 
speaks  as  having  authority.  Duty  refuses  to  stoop  to 
mere  inclination,  and  demands  that  inclination  bend  to  it. 
Again,  as  a  law,  conscience  asserts  that  its  deliverances 
have  a  true  claim  to  universality  and  necessity  such  as 
are  accorded  to  scientific  formulae.  Yet  as  a  moral  law, 
conscience  presents  its  imperative  in  form,  different  from 
that  in  which  ordinary  scientific  laws  appear.  Natural 
law  operates  blindly  and  without  regard  to  the  worth  of 
its  object.  Conscience  exercises  its  imperative  through 
a  rational  appeal  to  man's  intelligent  nature.  Hence,  al¬ 
though  the  moral  law  operates  as  inevitably  as  natural 
law,  it  applies  only  within  the  sphere  of  choice  and  by 
means  of  unveiling  to  the  intelligence  of  man  the  basic 
principles  of  his  normal  self-development.  Conscience 
is  categorical  or  unconditioned  inasmuch  as  it  asserts  that 
its  judgments  of  conduct  are  final  and  supreme.  Virtue, 
i.e.  conscientiously  guided  volition,  is  always  an  end  in 
itself  and  never  a  means  to  anything  else.  In  other  words 
there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  realm  of  existence  that,  in 
value,  can  be  put  above  a  good  life  or  even  beside  it. 
The  realization  of  such  a  life  conscience  lays  upon  every 
rational  being  as  an  unconditional  obligation.  For  these 
reasons  the  dictates  of  conscience  are  best  described, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  Kant,  as  categorical  imper¬ 
atives  :  see  Kant. 

CATEGORIES,  kdt'e-go-nz,  in  Logic:  a  designation  that 
has  come  down  from  the  time  of  Aristotle.  One  of  the 
books  of  his  Organon  or  logical  system  is  so  named.  The 
Categories  or  Predicaments,  as  the  schoolmen  called  them, 
are  an  attempt  at  a  comprehensive  classification  of  all  that 
exists,  for  the  purposes  of  logical  affirmation,  proof,  or 
disproof.  The  entire  universe  may  be  classified  in  various 
ways — as  into  things  celestial  and  terrestrial;  into  matter 
and  spirit :  into  organized  and  unorganized ;  into  minerals, 
plants,  animals,  etc.  But  the  classification  contemplated 
under  the  Categories  proceeds  on  the  very  general  proper¬ 
ties  or  attributes  that  most  extensively  pervade  all  existing 
things,  although  in  unequal  degrees.  A  good  example  of 
such  properties  is  quantity,  which  pertains  to  everything 
that  we  know  or  can  think  of.  Below  is  the  Aristotelian 
enumeration — the  first  column  is  the  original  Greek;  the 


CATEGORIES. 


second,  the  Latin  rendering  of  the  schoolmen ;  the  third, 
the  nearest  corresponding  English  words: 


Ovtria, 
IIoow, 
notov, 
npos  rt, 
notety, 

na<rx«iv, 

now, 

IIoTe, 

KettrOai, 

Exet*', 


Substantia, 

Quantitas, 

Qualitas, 

Kelatio, 

Actio, 

Passio, 

Ubi, 

Quando, 

Situs, 

Habitus, 


Substance. 

Quantity. 

Quality. 

Relation. 

Action. 

Passivity. 
Position  in  Space. 
Position  in  Time. 
Situation. 
Possession. 


John  Stuart  Mill  has  the  following  remarks  on  the  above 
scheme:  ‘The  imperfections  of  this  classification  are  too 
obvious  to  require,  and  its  merits  are  not  sufficient  to  re¬ 
ward,  a  minute  examination.  It  is  a  mere  catalogue  of 
the  distinctions  rudely  marked  out  by  the  language  of 
familiar  life,  with  little  or  no  attempt  to  penetrate,  by 
philosophical  analysis,  to  the  rationale  even  of  these  com¬ 
mon  distinctions.  Such  an  analysis,  however  superficially 
conducted,  would  have  shown  the  enumeration  to  be  both 
redundant  and  defective.  Some  objects  are  admitted  and 
others  repeated  several  times  under  different  heads.  It  is 
like  a  division  of  animals  into  men,  quadrupeds,  horses, 
asses,  and  ponies.  That,  for  instance,  could  not  be  a  very 
comprehensive  view  of  the  nature  of  relation,  which  could 
exclude  action,  passivity,  and  local  situation  from  the 
category.  The  same  observation  applies  to  position  in 
time  and  position  in  space,  while  the  distinction  between 
the  latter  and  situation  is  merely  verbal.’ — Logic ,  book  i., 
chap,  iii.,  §.  1.  While  these  remarks  of  Mill  are  essentially 
just,  it  's  none  the  less  true  that  Aristotle  was  at  work 
upon  a  vital  problem  and  one  that  modern  philosophy 
has  but  emphasized  and  deepened.  For  inasmuch  as 
science  in  its  devotion  to  the  study  of  concrete  facts  and 
their  laws  overlooks  the  great  general  principles  and  fea¬ 
tures  of  its  world,  metaphysics  has  been  driven  to  under¬ 
take  this  study  for  itself.  Only  in  this  manner  can  the 
background  and  perspectives  of  the  masses  of  scientific 
facts  be  determined.  These  underlying  principles  which 
show  themselves  everywhere  in  the  concrete  natures  of 
things  are  known  by  the  name  of  categories  when  we  seek 
to  classify  them,  to  discover  their  inner  characteristics, 
and  to  relate  them  one  to  another  into  some  definite 
system.  That  the  earlier  descriptions  of  them  should  be 
somewhat  crude  and  meagre  was  a  thing  inevitable  be¬ 
cause  of  the  simpler  character  of  man’s  life  and  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  world.  As  human  knowledge  penetrated 
more  fully  into  the  secrets  of  its  environment  the  demand 
for  an  increasing  number  of  categories  and  for  a  more 
exact  and  complete  account  of  them  became  insistent. 
That  a  critical  inquiry  into  first  principles  is  not  to  be 
avoided  either  by  science  or  philosophy  was  made  quite 
plain  by  the  immortal  work  of  Kant.  He  too  furnishes 
us  with  a  list  of  first  principles.  They  are  the  following: 
1.  Quantity,  inducting  unity,  multiplicity,  totality: 
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2.  Quality,  including  reality,  negation,  limitation; 

3.  Relation,  including  substance  and  accident,  cause  and 
effect,  action  and  reaction;  4.  Modality,  including  possi¬ 
bility,  existence,  necessity.  If  one  takes  the  four  main 
categories  into  consideration  he  sees  at  once  how  impor¬ 
tant  the  problem  contained  in  them  is, and  how  immediate¬ 
ly  related  it  is  to  science.  For  it  is  self-evident  that  our 
scientific  forms  of  classifying  facts  lead  ultimately  into 
their  division  into  phenomena  of  quantity  or  of  quality. 
Again,  all  facts  subsist  in  relation  one  to  another  and  are 
interdependent  or  modal  in  a  single  system  or  whole. 
Kant’s  categories  are  simply  an  overt  recognition  of  four 
fundamental  ways  of  describing  the  world  which  is  com¬ 
mon  to  the  everyday  man,  the  scientist,  and  the  philoso¬ 
pher.  This  fourfold  view  breaks  up  into  as  many  different 
sub-categories  as  there  are  minor  points  of  view  and 
minor  principles  discriminated  by  experience  or  by  science. 
Of  these  Kant  designated  12  which  have  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  each  of  them  in  modern  conceptions  of 
the  world.  A  very  elaborate  inventory  of  the  categories 
was  made  by  Hegel,  and  a  persistent  endeavor  also  made 
to  analyze  them  thoroughly.  Since  his  day  both  philoso¬ 
phers  and  scientists  have  been  working  upon  the  same 
problem  perhaps  with  more  completeness  of  detail,  inas¬ 
much  as  science  has  developed  marvellously  during  the 

East  century.  They,  however,  have  shown  a  considerably 
jss  thorough  grasp  of  the  necessity  for  understanding  the 
precise  relationships  of  the  categories  one  to  another, 
and  of  obtaining  by  means  of  their  organization  a  thor¬ 
oughly  systematized  insight  into  the  general  nature  of 
the  world. 

In  ordinary  parlance,  category  means  any  general 
classification  of  things.  To  understand  to  what  category 
anything  belongs  is  to  know  how  to  classify  it. 

CATEGORY-,  n.  ktit'e-gor-l  [Gr.  kategdrlti,  an  accusation 
— from  kata,  against;  agoreuo ,  I  speak  in  an  assembly]:  in 
logic ,  the  general  head  of  a  class,  to  one  among  a  certain 
number  of  which  anything  whatever  is  referable;  a  class; 
an  order  of  ideas  (see  Categories);  predicament.  Cat¬ 
egoric,  a.  kiU'e-gd/ik,  or  Cat'egor'ical,  a.  -i-ktil,  abso¬ 
lute;  positive;  direct;  without  possibility  of  evasion.  Cat'- 
egor'ically,  ad.  -U.  Cat'egoremat'ic,  a.  -e-mdVik 
[Gr.  kategorema,  a  predicate]:  in  logic,  capable  of  being 
employed  by  itself  as  a  term;  also  Cat'egor'emat'ical, 
-VMl.  Cat'egoremat'ically,  ad.  -VI. — Syn.  of  ‘cate¬ 
gory:’  state;  situation;  predicament;  condition. 

CATEL,  kd'tel,  Franz:  German  artist:  b.  Berlin,  1778, 
Feb.  22 d.  Rome,  1856,  Dec.  19.  His  earliest  efforts 
were  designs  for  illustrated  almanacs.  He  then  painted 
in  oil  and  water  colors,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Rome  in 
1812.  Overbeck,  Schadow,  and  Cornelius  gave  him  much 
encouragement,  and  he  painted  historical  and  genre  pieces 
and  landscapes,  in  which  last-named  department  of  his 
art  he  was  especially  successful.  During  a  residence  in 
Sicily,  about  the  year  1818,  he  painted  a  large  number  of 
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views  of  Mount  iEtna,  and  other  prominent  places  on 
the  island.  He  died  rich,  directing  his  fortune  to  be  in¬ 
vested  for  the  benefit  of  poor  artists. 

CATENA,  n.  k&t'e-na  [L.  catena,  a  chain]:  a  chain  or 
series  of  things  connected  with  each  other;  in  music, 
a  chain,  or  succession,  of  short  instrumental  shakes. 

CATENATE,  v.  k&tfZ-nat  [L.  catena,  a  chain]:  to  con¬ 
nect,  as  a  series  of  links  in  a  chain.  Catenating,  imp. 
Catenated,  pp.  Cat'ena'tion,  n.  -no!  shun,  regular 
connection,  as  the  links  of  a  chain.  Cat'enary,  a.  -ner-i, 
relating  to  a  chain;  also  Cat'ena'rian,  a.  - na'ri-dn ; 
Catenulate,  a.  kd-ten' u-lat,  put  together  like  the  links 
of  a  chain. 

CATENARY:  the  curve  formed  by  a  flexible  homo¬ 
geneous  cord  hanging  freely  between  two  points  of  sup¬ 
port,  and  acted  on  by  no  other  force  than  gravity.  If 
the  cord  is  not  homogeneous,  and  the  density  varies  in 
any  regular  way,  the  cord  hangs  in  a  curve  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  ordinary  catenary.  The  catenary  possesses 
several  remarkable  properties,  one  of  which  is  that  its 
centre  of  gravity  (q.v.)  is  lower  than  that  of  any  curve 
of  equal  perimeter,  and  with  the  same  fixed  points  for 
its  extremities.  Where  the  cord  is  such  that  the  weight 
of  any  part  of  it  is  proportioned  to  its  horizontal  pro¬ 
jection,  the  curve  is  a  parabola  (q.v.).  The  latter  curve 
and  the  ordinary  catenary  are  of  importance  chiefly  in 
the  theory  of  suspension  bridges  (q.v.).  For  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  catenary  curve,  fully  analyzed,  see  the  lead¬ 
ing  works  on  mechanics.  Consult  Price,  Analytical  Me¬ 
chanics,  Vol.  1,  (Oxford  1868) ;  Minchin,  Treatise  on  Statics, 
(Oxford  1880);  Brocard,  Notes  de  bibliographic  des  courbes 
geometriques  (Bar-le-duc  1897). 

CATENIPORA,  n.  plu.  kdtfenAp'8-rd,  or  Catenipores, 
n.  plu.  kd-ten'l-pors  [L.  catena,  a  chain;  pdrus,  a  channel, 
a  pore]:  genus  of  fossil  lamelliferous  corals  peculiar  to 
Palaeozoic  strata;  easily  recognized.  The  cells  are  ter¬ 
minal  and  oval,  arranged  like  a  loose  network  of  chains, 
hence  called  ‘chain  coral/  or  ‘chainpore  coral.’  Ver¬ 
tical  anastomosing  lamellae  united  the  cells  together,  and 
formed  a  hemispherical  polypidom,  sometimes  of  great 
size. 

CATER,  v.  ka'ter  [Norm.  F.  acater,  to  buy;  acat,  a 
purchase:  F.  acheter,  to  buy;  achat,  a  purchase;  It.  ac- 
cattare,  to  acquire,  to  get;  mid.  L.  accaptarZ,  to  purchase 
from  L.  accipere,  to  receive,  to  take  to  one  s  self]:  to 
provide  food;  to  purchase  provisions.  Ca  tering,  imp. 
Ca'tered,  pp.  -terd.  Caterer,  n.  ka'-ter-er,  the  person 
who  seeks  out  and  provides  the  provisions.  Ca  teress, 
n.  fern.  Catery,  n.  ka'ter-l,  in  OE.,  the  store  room  where 
provisions  were  kept. 

CATERAN,  n.  kd'ter-dn  [Ir.  ceatharnach,  a  soldier; 
Gael,  ceathairneach,  a  freebooter,  a  robber;  cath,  a  battle , 
W.  cedyrn,  strong  or  mighty  ones]:  in  Scot.,  a  Highlander 
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who  came  down  from  the  hills  to  plunder  in  the  Low- 
lands;  a  kern. 

CATERCORNERED,  a.  kdtfer-cdr-nerd:  placed  di¬ 
agonally. 

CATER-COUSIN  [F.  quatre ,  four]:  in  OE.,  a  cousin 
in  the  fourth  degree;  an  intimate  friend. 

CATERINA,  kdt-a-re'nd,  Santa:  town  of  Sicily,  prov¬ 
ince  of  Caltanisetta,  7  m.  n.n.w.  of  the  town  of  Caltan- 
isetta.  It  is  on  a  hill  near  the  river  Salso,  is  fortified, 
has  manufactures  of  fine  earthenware,  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  are  found  jaspers  and  agates  of  good  quality. 
Pop.  5,800. 

CATERPILLAR,  n.  kdtf er-ptt'ler  [OE.  cates,  food;  F. 
piller,  to  plunder.  Note. — Skeat  suggests  OF.  chate,  a 
she-cat;  and  CF.  pelouse ;  It.  peloso,  hairy — from  L.  pilosus, 
hairy — thus  signifying  ‘a  hairy  she-cat;’  it  may  perhaps 
have  been  named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  catkins 
of  a  nut]:  name  given  to  the  larvae  of  lepidopterous  in¬ 
sects —  butterflies,  moths,  and  hawk-moths.  Caterpillars 
exhibit  as  great  differences  as  subsist  among  the  perfect 
insects  into  which  they  change;  and  the  family,  genus, 
and  species  may  be  determined  by  the  characters  of  the 
C.  as  well  as  of  the  perfect  insect.  Their  body  is  gen¬ 
erally  long,  nearly  cylindrical,  soft,  and  consisting  of 
twelve  rings  or  segments  besides  the  head,  with  nine 
spiracles  or  small  openings  for  respiration  on  each  side. 
The  head  is  much  harder  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  of 
almost  horny  substance,  and  has  six  small  shining  points 
on  each  side,  regarded  as  simple  or  stemmatic  eyes,  and 
is  also  furnished  with  two  very  short  rudimentary  an¬ 
tennae.  The  mouth  is  adapted  for  tearing,  cutting,  and 
masticating  the  substances  on  which  the  C.  is  destined 
to  feed,  which  are  very  various  in  the  different  species, 
although  in  all  extremely  different  from  the  food  of  the 
perfect  insect;  it  is  provided  with  two  strong  mandi¬ 
bles,  or  upper  jaws;  two  maxillce,  or  lower  jaws;  a  labium, 
or  lower  lip;  and  four  palpi,  or  feelers.  In  the  mouth 
also  is  situated  the  spinneret  of  those  species  which,  when 
they  change  into  the  chrysalis  or  pupa  state,  envelop 
themselves  in  silken  cocoons:  see  Silk-worm.  The 
first  three  segments  of  the  body  are  each  furnished  with 
a  pair  of  feet,  which  are  hard  and  scaly,  and  represent 
the  six  feet  of  the  perfect  insect;  some  of  the  remaining 
segments  also  are  furnished  with  feet,  varying  in  all  from 
four  to  ten  in  number,  the  last  pair  situated  at  the  pos¬ 
terior  extremity  of  the  body;  but  these  feet  are  soft  and 
membranous  or  fleshy,  and  armed  at  their  extremity 
with  a  sort  of  circlet  of  minute  hooks.  All  the  feet  or 
legs  are  very  short.  Those  caterpillars  in  which  the  pro¬ 
legs,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  or  supplementary 
soft  feet,  are  nearly  equally  distributed  along  the  body, 
move  by  a  sort  of  regular  crawling  motion;  but 
those  which  have  only  four  such  feet,  situated  near 
the  posterior  extremity,  move  by  alternately  taking 
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hold  by  what  may  be  called  their  fore-feet  and  their  hind 
feet,  now  stretching  the  body  out  to  its  full  length,  and 
now  bending  it  into  an  arch,  while  the  hinder  part  is 
brought  forward  almost  into  contact  with  the  forepart. 
Caterpillars  which  move  in  this  way  are  calied  geometers 
or  loopers.  Some  caterpillars  have  the  power  of  lixing 
themselves  by  the  two  hind  feet  to  a  twig,  and  stretching 
themselves  out  as  straight  as  a  rod,  so  that,  being  in  color 


Caterpillars  of  Butterflies. 
a.  silver- washed  fritillary;  6,  swallow-tailed; 
c,  chalk-hill  blue;  d ,  purple  emperor. 

very  like  a  twig  of  the  tree  on  the  leaves  of  which  they 
feed,  they  are  not  readily  observed.  The  muscular  power 
required  for  this  position  of  rest  is  very  great,  and 
Lyonnet  found  the  number  of  muscles  in  a  C.  to  be  more 
than  4,000.  The  skin  of  some  caterpillars  is  naked,  that 
of  others  is  covered  with  hairs,  spines,  or  tubercles.  Some 
make  for  themselves  nests  or  tents  of  silk,  under  which 
they  dwell  in  societies,  protected  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather.  Many  construct  cases  or  sheaths  by  aggluti¬ 
nating  various  substances  together,  as  the  C.  of  the  common 
cloth es-moth.  Some  roll  together  leaves,  and  fix  them  by 
threads,  so  forming  a  dwelling  for  themselves;  and  a  few 
buiTOW  and  excavate  galleries  in  the  substance  of  leaves. 
Many  feed  on  leaves,  many  being  limited  to  a  particular 
kind  of  plant,  or  to  a  few  nearly-allied  plants.  Some  feed 
on  flowers,  some  on  seeds,  some  on  roots,  and  some  even 
on  the  woody  portions  of  stems;  some  on  wool,  hides,  furs, 
and  other  animal  substances;  a  few  on  lard,  and  other 
kinds  of  fat.  The  admirable  harmony  pervading  all  nature 
is  ’llustrated  in  the  adjustment  of  the  time  of  each  kind 
of  C.’s  appearance  to  that  of  the  leaf  or  flower  on  which 
it  is  to  feed. 

CATERPILLAR  CATCHER:  a  bird  belonging  to  the 
Shrike  family,  living  mainly  on  caterpillars;  a  sub-family 
of  Ampelidce  (Chatterers),  found  ckiefly  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  though  one  genus  is 

American. 
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CATERWAUL,  v.  Mt'er-wawl'  [from  cat,  and  waul,  to 
cry  as  a  cat] :  to  make  a  noise,  as  cats  at  night  under  the 
influence  of  the  sexual  instinct;  to  make  a  harsh,  disagree¬ 
able  noise.  Cat'erwaul'ing,  imp. :  N.  a  loud,  disagreeable 
noise  made  by  cats.  Cat'erwauled,  pp.  wawld. 

CATES,  n.  plu.  kats  [said  to  be  a  mere  abbreviation  of 
delicates  or  delicacies  (see  Cater)]:  dainties;  cakes;  nice 
food. 

CAT-FISH,  kdtfish:  of  the  family  Siluridm,  genus 
Pimelodus;  marked  by  a  slimy  skin  without  scales,  and 
eight  fleshy  barbules  on  the  head.  Some  50  varieties  exist, 
and  16  or  more  in  the  inland  waters  of  the  United  States. 
The  commonest  is  the  horned  pout  or  bullhead,  P.  atra- 
rius,  which  has  sharp  spines  adjoining  the  pectoral  tin; 
these  it  can  stiffen  at  will  into  a  formidable  weapon. 
This  species  is  small,  but  much  used  for  food.  Another 
variety,  P.  pimapterus,  familiar  in  the  e.  and  middle  states, 
has  no  ventral  fins.  Larger  species  are  found  in  the  lakes, 
P.  nigricans  and  P.  ccenosus;  in  the  n.  P.  borealis;  in  Del., 
P.  albidus;  in  La.,  P.  punctulatus ;  and  under  various 
names  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  where  they  are  some¬ 
times  found  six  ft.  in  length  and  in  weight  100  to  200  lbs. 
They  are  all  sluggish  in  movement  and  fond  of  muddy 
bottoms.  Akin  to  these  fresh-water  species,  and  superior 
to  them  for  food,  is  the  sea-catfish,  Galeicthys  Marinus. 

CAT' GUT:  material  prepared  usually  from  the  the  in¬ 
testines  of  the  sheep,  rarely  from  those  of  the  horse,  ass, 
or  mule,  and  not  from  those  of  the  cat;  used  for  strings 
of  violins,  harps,  guitars,  and  other  musical  instruments; 
as  also  in  the  cords  used  by  clock-makers,  in  the  bows  of 
archers,  and  in  whip  cord.  The  first  stage  in  the  opera¬ 
tion,  is  the  thorough  cleansing  of  the  intestines  from  ad¬ 
herent  feculent  and  fatty  matters,  after  which  they  are 
steeped  in  water  for  several  days,  so  as  to  loosen  the  ex¬ 
ternal  membrane,  which  can  then  be  removed  by  scrap¬ 
ing  with  a  blunt  knife.  The  material  which  is  thus 
scraped  off  is  employed  for  the  cords  of  battledoors  and 
rackets,  and  also  as  thread  in  sewing  the  ends  of  intestines 
together.  The  scraped  intestines  are  then  steeped  in 
water,  and  scraped  again,  when  the  large  intestines  are 
cut  and  placed  in  tubs  with  salt,  to  preserve  them  for 
the  sausage-maker;  and  the  smaller  intestines  are  steeped 
in  water,  thereafter  treated  with  a  dilute  solution  of  al¬ 
kali  (4  oz.  potash,  4  oz.  carbonate  of  potash,  and  three 
to  four  gallons  of  water,  with  occasionally  a  little  alum), 
and  are  lastly  drawn  through  a  perforated  brass  thim¬ 
ble,  and  assorted  into  their  respective  sizes.  In  order 
to  destroy  any  adherent  animal  matter,  which  would  lead 
to  putrefaction,  and  the  consequent  development  of  offen¬ 
sive  odors,  it  is  customary  to  subject  the  C.  to  the  fumes 
of  burning  sulphur— sulphurous  acid,  which  acts  as  an  an¬ 
tiseptic  (q.v.),  and  arrests  decomposition.  The  best  strings 
are  used  for  musical  instruments;  and  those  which  come 
from  Italy,  and  are  known  as  Roman  strings,  are  strong¬ 
est.  They  are  remarkable  for  clearness  and  transparency. 
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Cord  for  clockmakers  is  made  from  the  smallest  of  the 
intestines,  and  occasionally  from  larger  ones,  which,  have 
been  split  longitudinally  into  several  lengths.  Whip-cord 
is  fabricated  from  C.  which  has  been  twisted  in  a  manner 
somewhat  similar  to  single-corded  ropes.  The  C.  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  intestines  of  horses,  asses,  and  mules  is 
made  principally  in  France,  and  is  used  instead  of  leather- 
belts  for  driving  machinery. 

CATHA,  kdth'a:  genus  of  the  nat.  ord.  Celastracece.  The 
fruit  is  a  three-cornered  capsule. — G.  edulis,  sometimes 
called  Arabian  Tea,  the  Khat  of  the  Arabians,  is  a  shrub 
with  erect,  smooth  branches,  elliptical,  obtusely-serrated 
leaves,  and  small  flowers  in  axillary  cymes.  It  is  a  native 
of  Arabia,  and  the  Arabs  ascribe  to  its  leaves,  even  carried 
about  the  person,  extraordinary  virtues  as  a  preventive  of 
plague,  with  probably  about  as  much  reason  as  our  fore¬ 
fathers  had  for  esteeming  the  rowan  tree  formidable  to 
witches.  When  fresh,  they  are  stimulant,  narcotic,  and  in¬ 
toxicating,  and  are  eaten  with  greediness  by  the  Arabs. 
They  are  very  antisoporific,  so  that  a  man,  after  using  them, 
may  keep  watch  for  a  whole  night  without  drowsiness. 

CATHARI,  Mth'a-rl,  or  Catharists,  kdth’a-rists  [Gr., 
pure] :  name  of  various  sects  in  the  church  during  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages;  sometimes  assumed  in  profession  of  a  purity  of 
doctrine  and  morals  superior  to  that  prevalent  in  the  church, 
sometimes  bestowed  ironically  in  ridicule  of  such  a  pro¬ 
fession,  and  perhaps  first  used  as  a  designation  of  the 
Paulicians  (q.v.).  It  became  a  common  appellation  of 
sects  which  appeared  in  Lombardy  in  the  beginning  of 
the  11th  c.,  and  afterward  in  France  and  the  w.  of 
Germany.  Having  some  connection  with  the  Bulga¬ 
rian  Paulicians,  they  were  sometimes  called  Bulgarians ; 
sometimes  also  Patarenes  or  Patarines,  sometimes  Publi¬ 
cans  or  Popelilans,  and  in  the  low  countries,  Piphles.  The 
names  Albigenses  and  C.  are  often  used  as  equivalent  to  one 
another;  but  we  are  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  to 
depend  entirely  on  the  writings  of  very  bigoted  adversaries 
for  our  knowledge  of  their  doctrines  and  practices,  and  con¬ 
siderable  obscurity  rests  on  all  this  interesting  part  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  history.  Manichseism,  Gnosticism,  and  Montanism 
are  ascribed  to  the  C. ;  but  there  is  much  reason  to  think 
that  the  errors  of  a  few  were  often  indiscriminately  charged 
upon  all,  and  that  such  charges  indeed  sometimes  rested  on 
ignorant  or  wilful  misconstruction.  It  appears  certain,  that 
the  C.  differed  considerably  in  their  doctrines  and  in  the  de¬ 
gree  of  their  opposition  to  the  dominant  church.  Some  of 
them  advocated  and  practiced  a  rigid  asceticism.  There  is 
no  good  evidence  that  any  of  them  nearly  approached  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation;  though  in  their  rejection 
of  tradition,  of  the  authority  of  Rome,  of  the  worship  of 
saints  and  images,  etc.,  there  are  notable  points  ot  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  views  of  the  reformers. 

CATHARINA,  kdtha-re'na,  Saint:  a  virgin,  said  to 
have  been  of  royal  descent  in  Alexandria,  who,  at  18  yearn 
of  age,  publicly  confessing  the  gospel  at  a  sacrificial  feast 
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appointed  by  the  emperor  Maximinus,  was  put  to  death  in 
307,  after  being  tortured  on  a  wheel.  Hence  the  name  ‘St. 
Catharine’s  wheel.’  Very  extraordinary  legends  exist  as  to 
her  coverting  50  philosophers  sent  by  the  emperor  to  con¬ 
vert  her  in  prison,  besides  a  multitude  of  other  persons ;  the 
conveyance  of  her  head  by  the  angels  to  Mount  Sinai,  etc. 
She  is  the  patron  saint  of  the  philosophical  faculty  of  the 
Univ.  of  Paris,  and  is  regarded  as  the  patroness  of  girls’ 
schools.  Her  day  is  Nov.  25,  or,  as  some  say,  Mar.  5. 

CATHARINA  OF  SIENA,  Saint:  1347-1380,  Apr. 
29;  daughter  of  a  dyer:  one  of  the  most  famous  saints  of 
Italy.  She  practiced  extraordinary  mortifications,  and  was 
said  to  have  received  extraordinary  tokens  of  favor  from 
Christ,  whose  five  wounds  were  impressed  upon  her  body, 
etc.  She  became  a  Dominican,  and  therefore  afterward  a 
patron  saint  of  the  Dominicans.  Catharina  was  canonized 
1461;  her  day  is  Apr.  30.  She  wrote  devotional  pieces, 
letters,  and  poems,  which  have  been  more  than  once  printed 
the  best  edition  appeared  at  Siena  and  Lucca  1707-13, 
4  vols.  4to,  Opere  della  seraftca  Santa  Catarina. 

Other  saints  named  Catharina,  of  the  Roman  calendar, 
are :  Catharina  of  Bologna,  1413-1463,  Mar.  9;  canonized 
1724.  Catharina  of  Genoa,  1447-1510,  Sep.  14;  canon¬ 
ized  1737 ;  revered  for  rapt  ana  devout  piety  of  the  mystical 
type  (see  her  life  by  Upham,  Life  of  Catharina  Adorna, 
New  York,  1856).  Catharina  of  Sweden,  1331-1381, 
Mar.  24;  canonized  1474  (day  Mar.  22).  Catharina 
Ricci,  1522-1589,  Feb.  2;  canonized  1746. 

CATHARINE,  k&th' er-in,  I.:  Empress  of  Russia  (orig¬ 
inally  by  name  Martha  Rabe) :  1682-1727,  May  20;  posthu¬ 
mous  daughter  of  John  Rabe,  a  Swedish  quartermaster  in 
Livonia.  Her  mother  died  when  Catharine  was  but  three 
years  old.  Left  helpless  and  destitute,  a  parish-clerk  took 
compassion  on  her,  and  supported  her,  and  a  Lutheran 
clergyman  in  Marienburg  afterward  received  her  into  his 
house  as  an  attendant  on  his  children.  In  1701,  she  mar¬ 
ried  a  Swedish  dragoon,  who  next  year  was  called  to  active 
service ;  and  Marienburg  being  taken  by  the  Russians,  she 
became  for  some  time  the  mistress  of  General  Bauer  ;  and 
afterward  entering  the  service  of  the  Princess  Menchikoff, 
she  attracted  the  notice  of  Peter  the  Great.  In  1703,  she 
went  over  to  the  Greek  Church,  and  took  the  name  of  Cath¬ 
arina  Alexiewna.  After  being  for  some  years  the  emper¬ 
or’s  mistress,  she  was  privately  married  to  him  1711;  the 
marriage  was  publicly  avowed  1712;  she  was  proclaimed 
empress  1718,  and  was  crowned  at  Moscow  1724.  She  bore 
eight  children  to  the  emperor,  all  of  whom  died  in  child¬ 
hood,  except  two  daughters,  Anne  and  Elizabeth,  the  latter 
of  whom  was  afterward  empress  of  Russia,  and  the  former 
married  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  and  was  the  mother  of  the 
emperor  Peter  III.  When  Peter  the  Great  and  his  army 
seemed  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  Turkish  army  on  the 
Pruth  in  1717,  Catharine,  who  was  with  him,  sought  an  in¬ 
terview  with  the  grand  vizier,  and,  by  employing  her  jewels 
to  bribe  his  attendants,  succeeded  in  procuring  the  deliver- 
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ance  of  the  Russians.  Her  conduct  on  this  occasion  ex¬ 
cited  so  much  admiration  and  gratitude  in  the  emperor, 
that  he  resolved  to  appoint  her  his  successor.  Yet  in  the 
end  of  the  year  1724,  she  became  the  object  of  his  displeas¬ 
ure  and  suspicion,  on  account  of  an  alleged  intimacy  with  a 
chamberlain,  whom  he  caused  to  be  beheaded.  MenchikofF, 
who  had  always  been  attached  to  her  interests,  was  at  this 
time  in  disgrace.  But  she  had  contrived  in  a  great  measure 
to  recover  her  position,  when,  1725,  Jan.  28,  Peter  the  Great 
died.  His  death  was  kept  secret  as  long  as  possible,  that 
everything  might  be  arranged  for  her  taking  possession  of 
the  throne,  and  the  Abp.  of  Pleskow  came  forward  and  de¬ 
clared  before  the  troops  and  people  that  the  emperor,  on 
his  death-bed,  had  declared  her  alone  worthy  to  be  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  The  hostility  and  hesitation  of  the  nobles  were  at 
once  overcome  and  Catharine  was  acknowledged  as  empress 
and  sole  ruler  of  all  the  Russias.  Under  Menchikoff’s  direc¬ 
tion  the  affairs  of  the  government  went  on  well  enough  for  a 
time,  but  the  empress  ere  long  began  to  yield  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  number  of  favorites,  addicted  herself  to  drunken¬ 
ness,  and  lived  such  a  life  as  could  not  fail  to  hurry  her  to 
the  grave.  Her  death,  however,  came  unexpectedly  soon. 

CATHARINE  II.,  Empress  of  Russia:  1729,  Apr.  25 — • 
1796,  Nov.  9;  b.  Stettin,  dau.  of  the  Prince  of  Anhalt- 
Zerbst,  a  Prussian  field-marshal,  and  gov.  of  Stettin.  She 
received  the  name  of  Sophia  Augusta;  but  the  empress 
Elizabeth  of  Russia,  having  selected  her  for  the  wife  of  her 
nephew  and  intended  successor,  Peter,  she  passed  from 
the  Lutheran  to  the  Greek  Church,  and  took  the  name  of 
Catharina  Alexiewna.  In  1745  her  marriage  took  place. 
She  soon  quarreled  with  her  husband,  and  each  of  them 
lived  a  life  of  unrestrained  vice.  Among  his  attendants 
was  a  Count  Soltikow,  with  whom  her  intimacy  soon  be¬ 
came  scandalous;  and  Soltikow  was  sent  on  an  embassy 
abroad.  But  the  young  Polish  count  Stanislaus  Ponia- 
towski,  almost  immediately  supplied  his  place.  After  the 
death  of  the  empress  Elizabeth  1761,  Peter  III.  ascended 
the  Russian  throne;  but  the  conjugal  difference  became 
continually  wider.  Catharine  was  banished  to  a  separate 
abode ;  and  the  emperor  seemed  to  entertain  the  design  of 
divorcing  her,  of  declaring  her  only  son,  Paul,  illegitimate, 
and  of  marrying  his  mistress,  Elizabeth  Woronzow.  The 
popular  dislike  to  Peter,  however,  rapidly  increased;  and 
at  length  he  was  dethroned  by  a  conspiracy,  and  Catharine 
was  made  empress.  A  few  days  afterward,  Peter  was 
murdered  (1762,  July).  What  participation  his  wife  had 
in  his  murder  has  never  been  well  ascertained. 

Catharine  now  exerted  herself  to  please  the  people,  and 
among  other  things  made  a  great  show  of  regard  for  the 
outward  forms  of  the  Greek  Church,  though  her  principles 
were,  in  reality,  those  of  the  infidelity  then  prevalent 
among  the  French  philosophers.  The  government  of  the 
country  was  carried  on  with  great  energy;  and  her  reign 
was  remarkable  for  the  rapid  increase  of  the  extent  and 
power  of  Russia.  Not  long  after  her  accession  to  the  throne. 
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her  influence  secured  the  election  of  her  former  favorite, 
Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  to  the  throne  of  Poland.  In  her 
own  empire,  however,  discontentment  was  seriously  mani¬ 
fested,  the  hopes  of  the  disaffected  being  centred  in  the 
young  prince  Ivan,  who  was  forthwith  murdered^  in  the 
castle  of  Schlusselburg.  From  that  time  the  internal 
politics  of  Russia  long  consisted  in  great  part  of  court  in¬ 
trigues  for  the  humiliation  of  one  favorite  and  the  exalta¬ 
tion  of  another.  The  first  partition  of  Poland  in  1772,  and 
the  Turkish  war  which  ended  in  the  peace  of  Kainardji 
1774,  vastly  increased  the  empire.  The  Turkish  war  end¬ 
ing  in  the  peace  of  Jassy  1792,  had  similar  results,  and  also 
the  war  with  Sweden,  which  ended  1790.  The  second  and 
third  partitions  of  Poland,  and  the  incorporation  of  Cour- 
land  with  Russia,  completed  the  triumphs  of  Catharine’s 
reign.  She  began  a  war  with  Persia,  however,  and  cher¬ 
ished  a  scheme  for  the  overthrow  of  the  British  power  in 
India;  but  was  cut  off  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  She  was  a 
woman  of  great  ability  but  utterly  devoid  of  principle; 
she  shrank  ftrom  no  crime,  and  sensuality  and  ambition 
governed  all  her  actions.  She  was  shameless  in  vice,  and 
always  had  a  paramour  who  dwelt  in  her  palace,  and  might 
be  regarded  as  filling  an  acknowledged  office  of  state,  with 
large  revenues  and  determinate  privileges.  Yet  distin¬ 
guished  authors  flattered  her,  and  she  invited  to  her  court 
some  of  the  literati  and  philosophers  of  France.  She  was 
ever  ready  to  commence  great  undertakings  but  most  of 
them  were  left  unfinished,  and  little  was  really  accom¬ 
plished  in  her  reign  for  the  improvement  of  the  country 
or  the  progress  of  civilization.  On  a  visit  to  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  empire  1787,  she  was  gratified  by  a  per¬ 
petual  display  of  fictitious  wealth  and  prosperity  along  the 
whole  route.  This  imperial  progress  was  also  a  triumphal 
procession  of  her  vile  favorite  Potemkin  (q.v.). 

CATHARINE  DE'  MEDICI,  da  med'e-che,  Queen  of 
Henri  II.  of  France:  1519-1589,  Jan.  5;  b.  Florence; 
daughter  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  Duke  of  Urbino.  In  her 
14th  year  she  was  brought  to  France  and  married  to 
Henri,  second  son  of  Francis  I.  The  marriage  was  a  part 
of  the  political  schemes  of  her  uncle,  Pope  Clement  VII., 
but  as  he  died  soon  afterward  she  found  herself  friendless 
and  neglected  at  the  French  court.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  she  conducted  herself  with  a  submission  which 
seemed  to  indicate  a  lack  even  of  proper  spirit,  but  which 
gained  her  the  favor  of  the  old  king,  and  in  some  measure 
also  of  her  husband.  It  was  not  till  the  accession  of  her 
eldest  son,  Francis  II.,  1559,  that  her  love  of  power  began 
to  display  itself.  The  Guises  at  this  time  possessed  a 
power  which  seemed  dangerous  to  that  of  the  throne,  and 
Catharine  entered  into  a  secret  alliance  with  the  Hugue¬ 
nots  to  oppose  them.  On  the  death  of  Francis  II.,  1560, 
and  accession  of  Chalres  IX.,  the  government  fell  entirely 
into  her  hands.  Caring  little  for  religion  in  itself,  though 
she  was  prone  to  superstition,  she  disliked  the  Protestants, 
chiefly  because  their  principles  were  opposed  to  the  abso- 
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lute  despotism  which  she  desired  to  maintain.  Yet  she 
sought  to  rally  the  Protestant  leaders  around  the  throne, 
in  order  to  remove  the  Guises.  This  attempt  having 
failed,  and  the  civil  war  which  ensued  having  ended  in  the 
peace  of  Amboise,  highly  favorable  to  the  Protestants, 
she  became  alarmed  at  the  increase  of  their  power  and 
entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with  Spain  for  the  extirpation 
of  heretics,  and  subsequently  into  a  plot  with  the  Guises, 
in  which  at  first  only  the  murder  of  the  Protestant  leaders 
was  contemplated,  but  which  resulted  in  the  fearful  massa¬ 
cre  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day.  This  event  brought  the 
whole  power  of  the  state  into  the  hands  of  the  queen- 
mother,  who  boasted  of  the  deed  to  Rom.  Cath.  govern¬ 
ments  and  excused  it  to  Protestant  ones,  for  she  now 
managed  all  the  correspondence  of  the  court.  About 
this  time  she  succeeded,  by  gold  and  intrigues,  in  procur¬ 
ing  the  election  of  her  third  son,  afterward  Henri  III., 
to  the  Polish  throne.  But  her  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 
administration  aroused  the  opposition  of  a  Rom.  Cath. 
party,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  her  own  fourth  son,  the 
Duke  of  Alengon,  who  allied  themselves  with  the  Protes¬ 
tants.  It  was  very  generally  believed  that  she  was  privy 
to  the  machinations  that  led  to  the  duke’s  death.  When, 
after  the  death  of  Charles  IX.,  Henry  III.  returned  from 
Poland  to  be  king  of  France,  his  mother  still  ruled  the 
court  and  had  the  principal  share  in  all  the  intrigues, 
treacheries,  and  political  transactions  of  that  woeful 
period.  Having  betrayed  all  who  trusted  them  she 
and  her  son  found  themselves  at  last  forsaken  and  abhorred 
by  all.  The  league  and  the  Guises  had  no  more  confidence 
in  them  than  had  the  Protestants  and  Henri  of  Navarre. 
Vexation  on  this  account  preyed  on  the  proud  heart  of  the 
queen-mother  in  her  last  days,  and  amid  the  confusion  and 
strife  of  parties  she  died  at  Blois,  unheeded  and  un¬ 
lamented.  Her  ruling  passion  was  ambition,  and  to  this 
she  was  ready  to  sacrifice  everything.  Her  unprincipled 
policy  had  almost  subverted  the  French  monarchy;  her 
extravagance  and  luxury  exhausted  the  finances  of  the 
country.  Her  influence  was  powerful  in  increasing  the 
demoralization  of  the  court  and  of  society.  She  un¬ 
scrupulously  employed  beauties  of  her  train  to  corrupt 
men  from  whose  power  she  apprehended  danger. 

CATHARINE  OF  ARAGON,  Queen  of  England:  1485; 
Dec.— 1536,  Jan. ;  first  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  fourth  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  king  and  queen  of  Castile 
and  Aragon.  She  has  a  prominent  place  in  English  his¬ 
tory,  not  for  what  she  herself  was,  but  for  what  she  was 
the  occasion  of — the  Reformation.  Married,  when  scarcely 
16,  to  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Henry  VII.,  she 
was  left  a  widow  within  a  year,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  more  a  second  marriage  was  projected  for  her  by 
her  father-in-law,  with  his  second  son  Henry,  as  yet  a  boy 
of  only  12  years  old.  The  pope’s  dispensation  enabling 
such  near  relatives  to  marry  was  obtained  1503,  and  the 
marriage  took  place  1509,  June,  immediately  after  Henry’s 
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accession  to  the  crown  as  Henry  VIII.  Although  Henry 
was  very  far  from  being  a  model  husband  he  appears  to 
have  treated  Queen  Catharine,  who  had  borne  him  several 
children,  with  all  due  respect  until  about  1527,  when  he 
conceived  a  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn  (q.v.).  He  now  ex¬ 
pressed  doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  his  marriage,  and  set 
about  obtaining  a  divorce.  Pope  Clement  VII.  would 
readily  have  annulled  the  marriage  permitted  by  his  prede¬ 
cessor  had  he  not  feared  Queen  Catharine's  powerful  neph¬ 
ew,  the  emperor  Charles  V.  He,  however,  granted  a 
commission  to  Campeggio  and  Wolsey,  to  inquire  into  the 
validity  of  the  marriage;  but  before  these  prelates  Queen 
Catharine  refused  to  plead,  and  appealed  to  the  pope. 
The  king  craved  judgment.  The  legates  cited  the  queen, 
and,  declaring  her  contumacious  when  she  appeared  not, 
went  on  with  the  cause,  but  the  wily  Campeggio,  anxious 
only  for  time  for  his  master  when  the  king  expected  an 
answer,  prorogued  the  court  until  a  future  day.  The  king 
consulted  the  universities  of  Europe,  many  of  which  de¬ 
clared  the  marriage  invalid.  The  pope  now  summoned 
the  king  to  Rome,  but  Henry  haughtily  refused  to  appear, 
either  himself  or  by  deputy,  which  he  maintained  would 
be  to  sacrifice  the  prerogatives  of  his  crown,  and,  setting 
the  pope  at  defiance,  married  Anne  Boleyn.  Cranmer 
shortly  afterward  (1533)  declared  the  first  marriage  void, 
and  Pope  Clement  annulled  Cranmer’s  sentence,  making 
the  separation  from  Rome  complete.  Queen  Catharine 
did  not  quit  the  kingdom,  but  took  up  her  residence  first 
at  Ampthill,  Bedfordshire,  afterward  at  Kimbolton 
Castle,  Huntingdonshire,  where  she  led  an  austere,  re¬ 
ligious  life  until  her  decease.  Queen  Catharine’s  personal! 
character  was  unimpeachable,  and  her  disposition  gentle. 

CATHARINE  OF  BRAGANZA,  kath'er-in  ov  brd - 
gdn'zd:  Queen  of  Charles  II.  of  England:  1638-1705, 
Dec.  31;  b.  Villa  Vi^ossa,  Portugal.  Her  father,  John, 
Duke  of  Braganza,  was  rightful  heir  to  the  Portuguese 
throne,  and  finally  attained  it  after  years  of  war.  To 
secure  an  ally  against  Spain,  her  mother  planned  this  mar¬ 
riage  while  Charles  was  yet  in  exile.  It  was  arranged 
after  the  restoration,  Portugal  to  give  £500,000  dowry, 
with  the  towns  of  Tangier  and  Bombay,  and  many  privi¬ 
leges  of  trade  with  the  colonies.  They  were  married  at 
Plymouth,  1663,  May  13,  and  the  king  expressed  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  his  bride;  but  she  had  been  religiously  trained, 
and  could  not  adapt  herself  to  dissolute  manners.  Charles 
brought  his  mistress,  Lady  Castlemaine,  to  court,  and, 
when  the  queen  showed  indignation,  directed  Clarendon 
to  lecture  her  on  the  duty  of  submission.  Her  spirit  was 
broken  by  open  neglect  and  repeated  humiliations,  and 
as  a  Rom.  Cath.  she  was  exposed  to  suspicion  and  slander 
during  the  popery  panic;  the  commons  even  entertained 
accusations  against  her.  England,  however,  rendered  her 
father  decisive  aid  in  the  struggle  with  Spain.  Catharine 
had  no  children,  lived  retired  under  James  II.,  returned 
to  Portugal  1692,  and  showed  much  ability  as  regent  for 
her  brother  Dom  Pedro  in  tne  war  with  Spain,  1704. 
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CATHARINE  OF  VALOIS,  vdl-wd',  or  of  France, 
Queen  of  Henry  V.  of  England:  1401,  Oct.  27 — 1437,  Jan! 
3:  b.  Paris;  dau.  of  Charles  VI.  of  France  and  Isabeau  of 
Bavaria.  Her  father  in  one  of  his  lucid  intervals  sepa¬ 
rated  his  children  from  their  abandoned  mother,  who 
neglected  them  shamefully.  Catharine  was  educated  in 
a  convent.  Henry  V.,  on  coming  to  the  throne  1413, 
demanded  her  hand  with  a  large  dowry  and  restitution 
of  the  provinces  claimed  by  England.  This  proposition 
was  declined,  but  Henry’s  invasion  and  success  at  Agin- 
court  and  Rouen  brought  the  court,  with  Philip  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  at  its  head,  to  another  mind.  The  treaty  of  Troyes, 
1420,  May  21,  made  Henry  regent  of  France  and  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  throne.  He  married  Catharine  June  2 — • 
affection,  according  to  Shakespeare  and  the  traditions, 
entering  into  the  match  as  well  as  policy.  Catherine 
was  crowned  at  London  1421,  Feb.  24,  and  Henry  VI. 
was  b.  at  Windsor,  Dec.  6,  and  proclaimed  king  at  his 
father’s  death  in  France,  1422,  Aug.  31.  Within  a  few 
years  Catharine  privately  married  Owen  Tudor,  who  had 
been  a  squire  of  Henry  V.  and  was  her  clerk  of  the  ward¬ 
robe.  He  was  of  good  Welsh  family  but  low  position,  and 
the  union,  though  it  produced  three  sons,  was  long  kept 
secret;  its  detection  exposed  Catharine  to  disgrace  and 
trouble  which  probably  contributed  to  her  death  at 
Bermondsey  abbey.  Tudor  was  sent  to  Newgate  but 
escaped;  their  eldest  son  became  Earl  of  Richmond, 
married  Margaret  Beaufort,  heiress  of  the  house  of  Somer¬ 
set,  and  was  father  of  Henry  VII.  and  ancestor  of  the 
Tudor  line. 

CATHARINE  PARR,  sixth  wife  of  Henry  VIII.:  1513 
-48;  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Parr.  Married  first  to 
Lord  Burgh,  afterward  to  Lord  Latimer,  she,  1543,  July 
12,  became  queen  of  England  by  marriage  .with  Henry 
VIII.  She  was  distinguished  for  her  learning  and  her 
knowledge  of  religious  subjects,  her  discussion  of  which 
with  the  king  had  well-nigh  brought  her  to  the  block, 
like  so  many  of  her  predecessors.  Her  tact,  however, 
saved  her  and  brought  rebuke  on  her  enemies;  for  she 
made  it  appear,  to  the  king’s  vanity,  that  she  had  only 
engaged  him  in  discourse  about  the  Reformation  in  order 
to  derive  profit  from  his  majesty’s  speech.  She  per¬ 
suaded  Henry  to  restore  the  right  of  succession  to  his 
daughters,  and  interested  herself  on  behalf  of  the  uni¬ 
versities.  After  Henry’s  death  she  married,  1547,  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour,  and  died  the  following  year,  not  with¬ 
out  suspicion  of  poison. 

CATHARINE’S,  Saint,  COLLEGE,  or  Hall,  Cam¬ 
bridge:  founded  by  Robert  Wodelarke,  provost  of  King’s 
College,  1473,  for  a  master  and  three  or  more  fellows. 
The  visitors  sent  down  to  the  university  by  Edward  VI. 
ordered  that  there  should  be  then  six  fellows,  and  i?’ 
future  a  greater  or  less  number  as  the  revenues  permitteo 
The  statutes  confirmed  1860,  May,  provide  that  the 
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shall  be  a  master  and  nine  fellows.  There  are  25  scholars. 
Edwyn  Sandys,  Abp.  of  York,  Bp.  Overall,  and  Bp. 
Sherlock,  were  of  this  college. 

CATHARSIS,  ka-thar'sis  [Or.  katharsis,  purification, 
purgation;  kathairein,  cleanse,  purify]:  (in  aesthetics) 
Aristotle’s  term  to  denote  the  effect  of  tragedy  and  of 
some  kinds  of  music  upon  the  hearer.  The  term  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  definition  of  tragedy  in  the  Poetics.  ‘Tragedy, 
then,  is  an  imitation  of  an  action .  .  .  . ;  through  pity  and 
fear  effecting  the  proper  purgation  of  these  emotions.’ 
Aristotle’s  explanation  of  the  catharsis  through  pity  and 
fear  is  wanting,  but  many  interpretations  have  since  been 
proposed.  Among  them,  (1)  the  view  that  the  proper 
purgation  of  emotion  is  a  refinement  of  emotion  itself. 
The  beholder  of  a  tragedy  has  the  emotions  of  pity  and 
fear  aroused  by  the  magnitude  of  the  sufferings  there 
portrayed,  and  in  this  disinterested  excitement,  the  selfish 
and  impure  elements  of  these  passions  are  burned  away. 
Art  is  thus  a  kind  of  discipline  for  the  emotions.  Lessing 
was  an  exponent  of  this  idea.  (2)  Another  view  has  it 
that  catharsis  is  a  purification  of  the  soul  from  the  emo¬ 
tions.  Pity  and  fear  are  undesirable  emotions,  and  to 
excite  them  through  tragedy,  and  so  induce  their  dis¬ 
charge,  is  a  relatively  harmless  way  to  get  rid  of  them- — or 
at  least  to  ‘temper  and  reduce  them,’  as  Milton  put  it. 
This  view  is  strongly  presented  by  Bernays  and  seems 
to  be  the  now  accepted  meaning  of  Aristotle’s  phrase. 
There  is,  however,  a  psychological  difficulty  in  it;  for 
emotions  are  not  readily  removed  in  so  neat  a  fashion. 
Deliberately  to  arouse  and  stimulate  an  emotional  dis¬ 
charge  is  not  the  way  to  be  rid  of  an  emotion,  but  the 
way  to  cultivate  it.  See  Butcher,  Aristotle’s  Theory  of 
Poetry  and  Fine  Art;  Bernays ,  Zwei  Abhandl.  u.d.  Aristo- 
telische  Theorie  d.  Dramas;  Zeller,  Aristotle. 

CATHARTIC,  a.  kd-thdrtik  [Gr.  kathar'tikos,  purga¬ 
tive,  purifying — from  kathaira,  I  clean  or  purge]:  purga¬ 
tive:  N.  a  purging  medicine,  as  senna,  castor-oil,  etc. 
Cathartics  included  originally  all  medicines  supposed  to 
purify  the  system  from  the  matter  of  disease  ( materies 
morhi),  which  was  generally .  presumed  by  the  ancients 
to  exist  in  all  cases  of  fever  and  acute  disease  (see  Crisis), 
and  to  require  to  be  separated  or  thrown  off  by  the  various 
excretions  of  the  body.  Ultimately  the  term  C.  became 
limited  in  its  signification  to  remedies  acting  on  the 
bowels,  popularly  called  purgatives — a  mere  translation 
of  the  Greek  word.  The  principal  cathartics  are  aloes, 
gamboge,  cplocynth,  rhubarb,  scammony,  jalap,  senna, 
Epsom  and  other  salts,  and  castor-oil.  Sulphur  and 
cream  of  tartar  form  a  well-known  mild  laxative;  mag¬ 
nesia,  also,  is  useful  in  many  cases  of  indigestion  with 
acidity.  Croton  oil  and  elaterium  belong  to  a  more 
dangerous  class  of  C.,  as  does  also  the  favorite  remedy 
of  the  ancients — the  black  hellebore.  Many  mineral 
springs  produce  waters  whose  cathartic  effect  is  highly 
beneficial;  and  their  use  has  in  recent  years  largely  taken 
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the  place  of  the  more  drastic  compounded  drugs.  See 
Constipation.  Cathar'tical,  a.  purgative.  Catiiar'- 
tine,  n.  -tin,  or  Bitter  of  Senna,  the  essential  laxative 
or  purgative  principle  in  senna.  It  can  be  isolated  as  a 
yellowish  red  uncry stallizable  solid,  which  is  deliquescent, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  has  a 
very  bitter,  nauseous  taste,  a  characteristic  odor,  and  pos¬ 
sesses  great  purging  powers,  accompanied  by  nausea  and 
griping.  Three  grains  of  C.  are  a  full  dose. 

CATHAY,  n.  kath-a':  in  OE.,  a  name  for  China,  or  per¬ 
haps  Chinese  Tartary :  see  China. 

CATHCART,  kath'-kart,  Sir  George:  son  of  William, 
Earl  C. :  1794-1854,  Nov.  5;  b.  London  Educated  at  Eton 
and  Edinburgh,  he,  1810,  joined  the  2d  life  guards,  and 
fought  with  the  grand  army  in  the  campaigns  of  1812-13; 
and,  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, was  pres¬ 
ent  at  Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo.  In  1828,  he  was  made 
lieut.-col.,and  served  in  Brit.  America  and  the  W.  Indies 
for  about  eight  years ;  and  then  in  Canada,  where  he 
served  more  than  six  years.  In  1852,  having  held  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  dep.-lieut.  of  the  Tower  for  some  years,  he 
was  made  gov.  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  command 
of  the  forces,  and  in  this  capacity  brought  to  a  successful 
end  the  harassing  Kafir  war.  He  returned  to  England  in 
time  to  be  sent  out  to  the  Crimea  as  gen.  of  division.  His 
bravery  here  was  conspicuous,  especially  in  the  battle  of 
Inkermann,  where  the  odds  were  so  terribly  against  the 
British  forces,  and  where  he  was  slain.  He  was  buried 
on  the  spot  where  he  fell,  which,  in  his  honor, was  named 
Cat  heart’s  Hill.  C.  was  the  author  of  a  very  valuable 
work,  entitled  Commentaries  on  the  War  in  Russia  and 
Germany  in  1812  and  1813  (London,  1850). 

CATHCART,  William  Shaw,  Earl:  British  general 
and  diplomatist:  1755,  Sep.  17 — 1843,  June  17;  son  of 
Baron  C.  of  Cathcart,  county  of  Renfrew.  Having 
studied  at  Glasgow  he  entered  the  army,  took  a  prom¬ 
inent  part  in  the  American  war,  and  fought  with  distinc¬ 
tion  in  Flanders  and  n.  Germany.  In  1801,  he  was  made 
lieut.-gen.,  and  in  1803  commander-in-chief  for  Ireland. 
In  1805,  he  was  engaged  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  the 
Czar  Alexander.  In  1807,  July,  he  received  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  land  forces  employed  to  co-operate  with  the 
fleet  in  the  attack  on  Copenhagen,  and  for  his  services 
in  this  capacity  was  made  a  British  peer,  with  the  title 
of  viscount,  and  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  both 
houses  of  parliament.  In  1812,  he  was  sent  ambassador 
to  St.  Petersburg,  accompanied  the  Czar  Alexander  in 
the  campaigns  of  1813-14,  and  was  present  at  the  con¬ 
gresses  of  Chatillon  and  Vienna.  He  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  earl,  1814,  June  18.  He  died  at  his  country 
residence,  Cartside,  near  Glasgow. 

CATHEDRAL,  n.  ka-the'dr&l  [mid.  L.  cathedralis— 
from  Gr.  kathedra,  a  chair — from  Gr.  kata,  down;  hedra, 
a  seat  or  chair]:  the  principal  church  in  a  diocese,  con- 
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taining  the  bishop’s  official  seat  or  throne:  Adj.  per¬ 
taining  to  the  principal  church  of  a  diocese.  Cathe'dra, 
n.  ~drd,  a  professorial  or  other  official  seat  or  chair,  but, 
especially,  ecclesiastical;  thus,  ‘to  speak  ex  cathedrd,'  is 
to  speak  as  from  a  seat  of  authority.  The  cathedral  city 
is  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  his  throne 
is  placed  in  the  cathedral  church,  which  is  the  parish 
church  of  the  whole  diocese.  The  diocese  was,  in  fact, 
anciently  called  parochia  (parish)  until  the  application 
of  this  name  to  the  smaller  portions  into  which  the  diocese 
was  divided.  In  England  a  cathedral  town  has  gen¬ 
erally  been  understood  to  be  entitled  to  the  honors  of  a 
city,  even  though  the  town  be  not  a  borough  incorporate ; 
but  in  the  case  of  Manchester  the  claim  was  disallowed 
by  a  court  of  law.  The  distinction  between  cathedral 
and  collegiate  churches  consists  principally  in  the  see 
of  the  bishop  being  at  the  former.  The  governing  body 
of  a  cathedral  is  called  the  dean  and  chapter — i.e.,  the 
dean  and  canons  who  meet  for  corporate  purposes  in 
the  chapter-house  of  the  cathedral.  The  property  of 
the  cathedral  vests  in  this  body.  In  England  they  elect 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  on  the  issue  of  a  conge  d’elire 
from  the  crown;  but  as  the  person  to  be  elected  is  always 
named,  and  they  may  be  compelled  by  a  mandamus  to 
elect  that  person  and  no  other,  the  election  is  merely  a 
form. 

The  bishop  is  ‘visitor’  of  the  dean  and  chapter.  In 
England,  by  the  act  of  1840,  all  members  of  cathedrals,  ex¬ 
cept  the  dean,  are  styled  canons.  Their  seat  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  is  called  their  stall.  They  are  no  longer  called  pro 
bends.  Canons  must  reside  three  months  in  each  year. 
The  act  allows  to  the  canons  of  Durham,  Manchester,  St. 
Paul’s,  and  Westminster,  an  income  of  £1,000  per  an¬ 
num  ;  to  those  of  every  other  cathedral  in  England,  £500. 
The  bishop  was  always  considered  of  common  right  to 
have  the  patronage  of  canonries,  but  formerly  there  were 
exceptions.  Now,  the  appointment  to  all  canonries  is 
vested  either  in  the  bishop  or  in  the  crown.  Where  the 
bishop  is  patron,  he  ‘collates,’  and  the  dean  and  chapter 
‘induct,’  by  placing  the  new  canon  in  a  stall  in  the  church. 
The  crown  appoints  by  letters  patent,  and  the  canon  is 
installed  without  collation.  Honorary  canons  have  no 
emoluments,  but  rank  after  the  canons.  Minor  canons, 
of  whom  there  are  from  two  to  six  in  each  cathedral,  per¬ 
form  the  daily  choral  services.  The  cathedral  service  is 
the  usual  Church  of  England  service  intoned,  with  an 
anthem  and  the  psalms  chanted.  For  the  general  plan 
of  cathedral  buildings,  see  Church  :  for  the  more  remark¬ 
able  cathedrals  see  the  names  of  the  towns  in  which  they 
are  situated.  In  England,  the  number  of  cathedrals 
is  above  30. 

In  the  United  States  each  Rom.  Cath.  bishop  has  his 
cathedral  church.  In  the  Prot.  Epis.  Church  there  is 
a  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  cathedral  system, 
and  some  dioceses  now  have  their  cathedrals. 
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CATHELINEAU— CATHETER. 

CATHELINEAU,  kdt-le-nd'f  or  kd-teh-le-no' ,  Jacques 
general  of  the  army  in  La  Vendee,  in  the  w.  of  France: 
1759,  Jan.  5 — 1793,  July  11 ;  b.  in  very  humble  life,  at  Pin- 
en-Mauges,  Lower  Anjou.  Horrified  at  the  atrocities 
and  despotic  acts  of  the  convention,  he  placed  himself 
in  opposition  to  it,  and  soon  collected  around  him  a  body 
of  loyal  peasantry,  whom  he  led  against  and  defeated 
the  republicans  in  several  conflicts.  After  the  victory 
of  Saumur  (q.v.)  the  council  of  generals  appointed  him, 
as  having  the  greatest  influence  over  his  countrymen, 
commander-in-chief.  He  immediately  determined  to 
make  an  attack  upon  Nantes,  and  managed  to  penetrate 
into  the  town,  where  he  was  wounded  by  a  musket-ball, 
and  his  troops  immediately  dispersed.  He  was  carried 
to  St.  Florent,  where  he  died.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
simplicity  and  honesty  of  character,  and  his  piety  was 
such  that  he  was  called  the  Saint  of  Anjou. 
CATHERINE :  see  Catharine. 

CATHERINE  HARBOR,  Russia,  a  port  in  the  north¬ 
western  part  of  the  empire  on  the  Murman  coast  of  the 
Kola  peninsula.  It  was  formally  opened  in  1900,  the 
city  having  been  built  by  imperial  command.  It  is 
primarily  a  naval  station,  the  harbor  being  a  mile  and  a 
half  long,  1,600  feet  wide,  and  70  to  160  feet  deep.  The 
port  is  ice  free. 

CATHERINE’S  ST.,  or  SANTA  CATHARINA,  an 
island  close  to  the  coast  of  Brazil,  between  lat.  27°  and 
28°  S.,  and  belonging  to  the  province  or  state  of  Santa 
Catharina.  It  is  37  miles  long  and  10  broad,  and  con¬ 
tains  Desterro,  the  state  capital. 

CATHERWOOD,  Mary  Hartwell,  American  novelist: 
b.  Luray,  Ohio,  1847,  Dec.  16;  d.  Chicago,  Ill.,  1902,  Dec. 
26.  She  was  graduated  from  the  Female  College,  Gran¬ 
ville,  Ohio,  in  1868,  and  was  married  to  John  Steele  Cather- 
wood  in  1887.  Her  especial  field  was  the  romance  of 
American  history  and  her  writings  include  Old  Caravan 
Days;  Crague-oi’ -Doom  (1881);  The  Romance  of  Dollard 
(1889);  The  Story  of  Tonty  (1890);  A  Woman  in  Armor; 
The  Lady  of  Fort  St.  John  (1891) ;  The  Chase  of  St.  Castin , 
and  Other  Tales  (1894);  The  Spirit  of  an  Illinois  Toion 
(1897);  The  White  Islander;  Old  Kaskaskia  (1893);  The 
Days  of  Jeanne  d’Arc;  Bony  and  Ban;  Mackinac  and 
Lake  Stories;  Spanish  Peggy;  Lazarre  (1902). 

CATHETER,  n.  kdth'e-ter  [Gr.  katheter ,  a  thing  let 
down  or  put  in]:  in  surg.,  formerly  any  instrument  whose 
use  was  to  be  introduced  into  mucous  canals;  in  modern 
times  generally  reserved  for  tubular  rods  through  which 
fluids  or  air  may  pass,  and  which  may  give  free  exit  to 
the  accumulated  contents  of  such  organs  as  the  urinary 
bladder.  Catheterism,  n.  kdth-et' er-izm-,  the  art  or  op¬ 
eration  of  introducing  a  catheter.  The  catheter  for  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  bladder  is  a  very  old  surgical  instrument. 
The  ancients  made  theirs  of  copper,  which  accumulated, 
verdigris.  In  the  9th  c.  silver  was  substituted  by  the  Ara- 
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bian  surgeons  as  a  cleanlier  metal,  and  is  still  used  by  all 
who  can  procure  the  best  instrument.  Inferior  catheters 
are  made  of  German  silver  or  pewter.  Flexible  catheters 
are  made  of  gum  elastic,  which  may  be  used  either  alone 
or  supported  on  a  wire.  Other  materials  have  been  pro¬ 
posed.  Of  late  years,  gutta  percha.  has  been  used,  but 
owing  to  some  awkward  accidents — such  as  portions  break¬ 
ing  off  in  the  bladder — it  has  not  been  generally  adopted 
by  surgeons.  The  urinary  C.  for  the  male  varies  in 
length  from  ten  to  eleven  inches;  for  the  female  it  need 
not  be  more  than  four  or  five  inches.  The  form  is  a  matter 
of  indifference,  but  most  surgeons  prefer  an  instrument 
straight  to  within  the  last  few  inches  of  its  length;  the 
latter  should  be  curved  into  the  segment  of  a  small  circle. 
Others,  however,  use  a  double  curve,  and,  indeed,  neailv 
every  surgeon  has  a  peculiar  fancy  in  this  respect. 

CATHETOMETER,  n.  kath'e-tdm'e-ter  [Gr.  kathetos, 
vertical  height;  metron,  a  measure]:  an  instrument  for 
measuring  differences  of  vertical  heights,  consisting  of  a 
graduated  scale,  with  a  sliding  telescope.  Cathetus,  n. 
k&th'e-tus,  a  line  or  radius  falling  perpendicularly  on  an¬ 
other. 

CATHLAPOO'TLE:  river  in  Wash.'/Terr.  rising  in  the 
mountain  dist.  of  Skamarria  Co.,  and  emptying  into  the 
Columbia  river  in  Clarke  Co.  after  a  flow  of  abt.  90  miles. 

CATHODE,  n.  kath'od  [Gr.  kata,  down;  hodos,  a  way] 
the  surface  at  which  electricity  passes  out  of  a  body:  s^e 
Anode:  Electrode:  Cathode  Rays:  Roentgen  Rays 

CATHOLIC,  a.  k&th'o-lik  [Gr.  kaihol'ikos,  universal— 
from  kata,  down;  holos,  the  whole:  L.  catholicus ]:  univer 
sal;  general;  liberal;  not  narrow-minded  or  bigoted:  N.  n 
name  claimed  by,  and  very  frequently  applied  to,  tb 
adherents  of  the  Church  of  Rome  (see  Catholic  Church) 
Cathol'icize,  v.  -i-slz,  to  become  a  Rom.  Cath.;  to  con 
vert  to  the  Rom.  Cath.  faith.  Catholicizing,  imp. 
Cathol'icized,  pp.  -l-slzd.  Catholicism,  n.  kd-thdV'i- 
sizm,  universality;  liberality  of  sentiments;  term  claime'’ 
for,  and  generally  applied  to,  adherence  to  the  Churcf 
of  Rome.  Catholicity,  n.  k&th'd  lis'i-ti,  the  quality 
of  being  universal  or  catholic;  term  claimed  for,  anc 
sometimes  applied  to,  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Catholicon,  n.  kd-thdl'i-kdn,  a  universal  medicine 
CATHOLiCLY,ad.M</i'o-Kfc-K,in  a  catholic  and  liberal  spirit 
CATHOLIC  APOSTOLIC  CHURCH:  see  Irvingites. 

CATHOLIC  BENEVOLENT  LEGION,  a  fraternal 
society  for  Roman  Catholic  laymen,  designed  to  afford 
to  the  members  facilities  for  intellectual  improvement, 
social  advancement,  and  such  other  advantages  as  are 
offered  by  similar  non-Catholic  fraternities.  It  was 
organized  in  1881  and  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York  with  11  charter  members.  Twenty 
years  later  the  society  had  50,000  active  members,  and 
had  paid  to  widows  and  orpha  s  of  6,200  deceased  membe.'  / 
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the  sum  of  $12,000,000.  The  organization  is  incorpo¬ 
rated  under  the  style  of  The  Supreme  Council,  Catholic 
Benevolent  Legion,  and  to  the  Supreme  Council  final 
appeal  is  made  on  all  matters  of  importance  emanating 
from  State  or  subordinate  councils.  Male  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics  who  are  personally  acceptable,  of  sound  bodily 
health,  and  between  the  ages  of  18  and  55,  are  alone 
eligible  to  membership.  There  is  a  relief  fund  on  be¬ 
half  of  sick  and  distressed  members,  and  a  benefit  fund, 
out  of  which  a  sum  not  exceeding  $5,000  is  paid  to  the 
beneficiaries  of  deceased  members,  and  a  sum  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $2,500  to  a  member  who  is  permanently  disabled. 
A  subordinate  council  of  the  Catholic  Benevolent  Legion 
may  be  formed  in  any  congregation  or  parish;  a  charter 
is  granted  by  the  Supreme  Council  to  a  group  of  15  or 
even  of  7  eligible  persons  who  associate  themselves  with 
a  view  to  enter  the  fraternity.  The  organization  has  the 
express  approval  of  the  Pontiff  and  of  all  the  archbishops 
and  bishops  in  whose  jurisdictions  councils  of  the  frater¬ 
nity  have  been  formed. 

CATHOLIC  CHURCH :  the  Universal  Church  of  Christ, 
embracing  all  Christian  disciples  of  all  lands  and  all  ages. 
It  cannot  properly  be  applied  to  any  particular  sect  or 
body,  such  as  the  Roman,  Greek,  Protestant,  Anglican, 
Genevan,  Reformed,  Lutheran,  Episcopal,  Presbyterian, 
Congregational,  or  Quaker,  all  of  which  form  merely  por¬ 
tions  more  or  less  pure  of  the  ‘church  universal.’  The 
ancient  symbol  known  as  the  apostles’  creed  defines  ‘the 
Holy  Catholic  Church’  as  being  ‘the  communion  of  saints.’ 
No  ‘church’  whose  rules  shut  out  any  whom  Christ  plainly 
receives  as  His  disciples,  can  be  ‘catholic.’  The  term 
Catholic  was  first  employed  to  distinguish  the  Christian 
Church  from  the  Jewish,  the  Jewish  being  restricted  to  a 
single  nation,  whereas  the  Christian  was  intended  for  the 
world  in  general.  See  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

CATHOLIC  COLLEGES  IN  EUROPE,  AMERICAN. 
(1)  The  Pontifical  College  of  the  United  States  at  Rome, 
Italy.  This  institution  was  founded  by  Pius  IX.,  and 
was  formally  opened  by  him  8  Dec.,  1859.  In  1884  Leo 
XIII.  ranked  it  among  pontifical  colleges,  with  the  priv¬ 
ileges  thereto  appertaining.  Ecclesiastical  students  only 
are  admitted;  students  pursuing  the  courses  in  the  hu¬ 
manities,  philosophy,  and  theology  at  the  Urban  College 
of  the  Propaganda.  In  1904  the  number  of  students 
was  reported  as  97.  (2)  The  American  College  at  Louvain, 

Belgium.  This  was  founded  in  1857  by  several  American 
bishops.  The  rules  and  constitutions  were  confirmed 
by  Leo  XIII.  in  1895.  Only  those  students  are  ad¬ 
mitted  who  have  finished  a  complete  course  in  phi¬ 
losophy  at  a  Catholic  college.  There  is  a  three  years’ 
course  in  theology  at  the  University  of  Louvain,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  higher  studies  leading  to  the  various  degrees 
in  theology  and  canon  law. 
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CATHOLIC  (Roman)  EMANCIPATION  ACT  (10  Geo. 
IV.  c.  7):  act  of  the  British  parliament,  1829,  Apr.  13,  re¬ 
moving  the  legal  burdens  which  had  long  rested  on 
all  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  that  country. 
From  first  to  last,  the  sufferings  of  the  Rom.  Catholics  in 
Great  Britain  were  the  fruit  of  political  tyranny  quite 
as  much  as  of  religious  rancor  or  fanaticism,  and  their 
release  was  effected  by  a  change  in  the  political  rather  than 
in  the  religious  views  or  feelings  of  the  dominant  party. 
The  first  occasion  on  which  even  a  promise  of  a  different 
line  of  policy  from  that  which  had  been  originally  adopted 
was  held  out  to  the  Rom.  Catholics  of  Ireland,  was  on  the 
termination  of  the  revolutionary  war  in  1691;  and  had 
King  William  been  able  to  carry  out  the  views  which 
his  personal  enlightenment  and  liberality  dictated,  it  is 
probable  that  Rom.  Cath.  emancipation  would  have  been 
hastened  by  more  than  a  century.  But  the  English  par¬ 
liament,  which  was  intensely  anti-Roman  Cath.,  enacted, 
1691,  Oct.  22,  that  Irish  members  of  both  houses  should 
take  the  oaths  of  supremacy;  and  three  years  later  a  set 
of  acts  were  passed  which  placed  the  Rom.  Catholics 
in  a  worse  position  than  at  any  previous  period  of  their 
history.  The  whole  population  of  Ireland  was  disarmed, 
and  the  priests  banished  from  the  country.  But  what 
was  still  more  intolerable,  was  the  interference  with  the 
private  arrangements  of  their  families.  All  Rom.  Cath¬ 
olics  were  prohibited  from  acting  as  guardians  not  only 
to  Protestant,  but  to  Rom.  Cath.  children.  At  a  some¬ 
what  later  date  (1704)  it  was  enacted  that  if  a  son  chose 
to  turn  Protestant  he  should  be  entitled  to  dispossess 
his  father  and  at  once  to  take  possession  of  the  family  es¬ 
tate.  Though  Rom.  Catholics  were  not  directly  declared 
incapable  of  holding  land  they  were  deprived  of  the  right 
of  acquiring  it  by  purchase,  or  even  by  long  lease;  and  if 
a  Rom.  Catholic  chanced  to  occupy  a  place  in  a  line  of  en¬ 
tail,  he  was  passed  over  in  favor  of  the  next  Protestant  heir. 
No  office  of  trust,  civil  or  military, was  now  open  to  a  Rom. 
Catholic;  he  was  forbidden  to  vote  at  elections,  to  inter¬ 
marry  with  a  Protestant,  or  even  to  dwell  in  Limerick  or 
Galway,  except  under  certain  conditions.  But  perhaps  the 
most  demoralizing  provision  of  all  was  that  which  em¬ 
powered  the  son  of  a  Rom.  Catholic  to  bring  his  father  in¬ 
to  chancery,  to  force  him  to  declare  on  oath  the  value  of 
his  property,  and  to  settle  such  an  allowance  on  him  as  the 
court  should  determine,  not  only  for  the  father’s  life,  but 
the  son’s. 

Among  the  other  burdens  of  this  heavy  time  may  be 
mentioned  the  exclusion  of  the  Rom.  Catholics  from  the 
profession  of  the  law,  and  the  regulation  that  if  a  Protest¬ 
ant  lawyer  married  a  Rom.  Catholic,  he  should  be  held  to 
have  gone  over  to  her  faith;  the  prohibition  against  Rom. 
Catholics  acting  as  schoolmasters,  under  the  penalty  of  be¬ 
ing  prosecuted  as  convicts,  by  which  the  whole  body  was 
virtually  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  education;  and  the 
still  more  summary  enactment  that  if  a  priest  celebrated 
marriage  between  a  Protestant  and  a  Rom.  Catholic,  he 
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should  be  hanged.  But  as  years  passed  away,  the  memory 
of  the  foul  deeds  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  confessional, 
and  of  the  other  enormities  of  which  Rom.  Catholics  had 
been  guilty  in  their  days  of  power,  waxed  fainter;  milder 
feelings  began  to  prevail;  and  when  Grattan  appeared  as 
the  champion  of  their  rights  the  field  was  already  in  some 
degree  prepared  for  his  labors.  Favored  by  such  influences, 
of  which  no  one  knew  better  how  to  avail  himself,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded,  1780,  in  carrying,  in  the  Irish  parliament,  the  fa¬ 
mous  resolution,  ‘  that  the  king’s  most  excellent  majesty,  and 
the  lords  and  commons  of  Ireland,  are  the  only  competent 
power  to  make  laws  to  bind  Ireland.’  Many  of  the  dis¬ 
qualifying  statutes  were  now  repealed,  and  the  claim  for 
complete  equality  with  Englishmen  and  Protestants,  or 
complete  separation  from  the  sister-country,  was  now  for¬ 
mally  urged.  From  this  period  till  the  final  liberation  was 
achieved  there  was  no  rest.  The  Irish  rebellion  of  1798 
bio  lght  home  to  the  English  nation  the  dangers  to  which 
it  would  constantly  be  exposed  till  the  question  was  finally 
adjusted.  The  Act  of  Union  of  1800  was  the  immediate 
consequence  of  that  outbreak;  and  to  this  act  the  Irish  were 
induced  to  consent  by  a  virtual  pledge  entered  into  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  to  the  effect  that  the  Rom.  Cath.  disabilities  should 
be  at  once  removed.  But,  like  William  of  Orange,  Pitt 
had  pledged  himself  to  more  than  he  was  able  to  accom¬ 
plish.  The  king  was  seized  wdtli  scruples  regarding  the 
obligations  imposed  upon  him  by  his  coronation  oath,  and 
made  a  vigorous  stand  against  the  proposals  of  his  minister. 

At  a  subsequent  period  efforts  were  made  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  emancipation  by  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Castlereagh. 
About  1824,  the  press  began  to  take  up  the  question 
warmly;  a  Rom.  Cath.  Assoc,  was  formed  to  prepare  peti¬ 
tions  to  parliament;  the  Irish  priests  stimulated  their  flocks 
to  subscribe  for  the  purposes  of  agitation;  O’Connell  rapid¬ 
ly  became  a  power;  and  as  early  as  1825,  March,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  question  was  so  deeply  felt  that  Sir  F.  Bur- 
dett  ventured  to  introduce  a  relief  bill,  which  passed  the 
commons  by  a  majority  of  268  to  241,  but  was  rejected  by 
the  lords.  A  slight  temporary  reaction  now  took  place,  the 
superstitious  fears  of  ignorant  Protestants  being  excited  by 
a  ‘  no-popery  ’  cry,  and  in  consequence  a  new  relief  bill, 
introduced  1827,  though  supported  by  the  last  effort  of 
Canning’s  eloquence,  was  lost  in  the  commons  by  a  major¬ 
ity  of  four.  But  the  liberal  view  of  the  Rom.  Cath  claims 
was  essentially  the  popular  one — at  least  among  all  but  the 
least  enlightened  classes;  and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  under  the 
hostile  administration  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the 
very  same  resolution  which  had  been  lost  in  1827  by  a 
minority  of  four  was  carried  in  1828  by  a  majority  of 
six.  The  duke  himself  now  began  to  waver  in  opinion,  so 
that  the  beginning  of  the  end  was  manifestly  near.  Dur¬ 
ing  O’Connell’s  famous  canvass  for  the  county  of  Clare  the 
duke  declared  in  the  house  of  lords,  *  if  the  public  mind 
were  now  suffered  to  be  tranquil,  if  the  agitators  of  Ire¬ 
land  would  only  leave  the  public  mind  at  rest,  the  people 
would  become  more  satisfied,  and  I  certainly  think  it  would 
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then  be  possible  to  do  something.’  O’Connell’s  return  for 
Clare,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  oaths  which  pre¬ 
cluded  him  from  taking  his  seat  in  the  house,  and  the  events 
which  now  followed  in  quick  succession,  made  it  clear  that 
the  ‘something’  of  which  the  duke  had  spoken  must  be 
the  passing  of  the  emancipation  bill  in  the  ensuing  session. 
The  king’s  speech,  read  Feb.  5  of  the  following  year,  ac¬ 
cordingly  contained  a  recommendation  to  parliament  to 
consider  whether  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Rom.  Catholics 
could  not  be  removed,  ‘  consistently  with  the  full  and  per¬ 
manent  security  of  our  establishments  in  church  and  state.  ’ 
On  Mar.  5,  Mr.  Peel  brought  forward  the  great  measure. 
The  majority  on  the  motion  in  the  commons  for  going  into 
committee  was  188,  in  a  house  of  508  members;  the  debate 
on  the  second  reading  issued  in  a  majority  of  180;  and  the 
tinal  majority,  after  the  bill  had  passed  through  committee, 
in  which  not  one  of  the  many  amendments  proposed  was 
carried,  was  178  in  a  house  of  462.  In  the  lords  the  debate 
lasted  three  nights,  the  majority  being  106  in  favor  of  the 
second  reading  of  a  bill  which,  nine  months  before,  the 
same  house  had  refused  by  a  majority  of  45,  even  to 
entertain — so  rapid  and  threatening  had  been  the  progress 
of  the  agitation .  This  righteous  measure  became  the  law  of 
the  land  1829,  Apr.  1 3.  Its  main  provisions  were  as  follows; 
For  the  oath  of  supremacy  another  oath  was  substituted, 
by  which  all  Rom.  Cath.  members  of  parliament  bound 
themselves  to  support  the  existing  institutions  of  the  state, 
and  not  to  injure  those  of  the  church  (see  Abjuration). 
Rom.  Catholics  were  admitted  to  all  corporate  offices,  and 
to  an  equal  enjoyment  of  all  municipal  rights.  The  army 
and  navy  had  already  been  opened  to  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  were  excluded  from  the  offices  of  regent,  of 
chancellor  of  England  or  Ireland,  and  of  viceroy  of  Ire¬ 
land;  from  all  offices  connected  with  the  church,  its  uni¬ 
versities  and  schools,  and  from  all  disposal  of  church 
patronage.  The  most  important  security  related  to  the 
fianchise,  in  which  a  £10  was  substituted  for  a  40s.  qualifi¬ 
cation  in  Ireland.  The  clergy  of  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church 
were  left  in  the  position  of  other  dissenters,  the  government 
having  declined  either  to  endow  them  or  to  introduce  any 
machinery  for  prying  into  their  relations  to  the  pope.  Rut 
the  public  use  of  their  insignia  of  office,  and  of  episcopal 
titles  and  names,  was  denied  them;  the  extension  of  mona- 
chisin  was  prohibited;  and  it  was  enacted  that  the  number 
of  Jesuits  should  not  be  increased,  and  that  they  should 
henceforth  be  subject  to  registration.  The  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Assumption  Act  (q.v.),  the  outcome  of  Protestant 
panic  in  1854,  has  been  since  repealed,  and  the  use  of 
ecclesiastical  insignia  and  episcopal  titles  and  names  is  no 
longer  denied  to  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church  in  Britain  See 
Miss  Martineau’s  Hutwy  of  England  during  the  Peace. 

CATHOLIC  EPISTLES:  name,  according  to  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  and  Origen,  of  certain  epistles  in  the  New 
Test,  addressed  not  to  particular  churches  or  individuals 
but  either  to  the  church  universal  or  to  a  large  and  indefi¬ 
nite  circle  of  readers.  Originally,  the  C.  E.  comprised 
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only  1  John  and  1  Peter,  but  at  least  as  early  as  the  4th  c. 
(by  the  testimony  of  Eusebius),  the  term  was  applied  to 
all  the  apostolic  writings  used  as  ‘lessons’  in  the  orthodox 
Christian  churches.  But  this  included  the  epistle  of  James, 
of  Jude,  2  Peter,  and  2  and  3  John.  These  seven  thus 
constituted  the  Catholic  Epistles,  although  the  genuine¬ 
ness  and  authenticity  of  the  last-mentioned  five  were 
not  universally  acknowledged ;  but  this  very  incorporation 
with  epistles  whose  canonicity  was  not  questioned  natu¬ 
rally  had  the  effect  of  confirming  their  authority,  so 
that  in  a  short  time  the  entire  seven  were  acknowledged 
a  portion  of  the  canon. 

CATHOLIC  INDIAN  MISSIONS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES :  Although  priests  had  visited  the  present  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  United  States  previous  to  the  advent  into 
New  Mexico  of  the  Franciscan  friar  Mark  of  Nice  (1539), 
Catholic  mission  work  properly  dates  from  the  expe¬ 
dition  of  Coronado  the  year  following.  Franciscan  friars 
were  the  pioneers;  it  was  chiefly  they  who  evangelized 
the  tribes  of  Florida,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and 
Upper  California.  Their  exceedingly  long  roll  of  mission¬ 
aries,  many  of  them  martyrs,  contains  such  illustrious 
names  as  John  of  Padilla,  the  protomartyr  of  the  United 
States’  missions  (New  Mexico,  1542),  Francis  Pareja 
(Florida,  1612),  who  published  several  treatises  in  Timu- 
quanan,  his  Doctrina  Christiana  being  the  first  work  in 
any  Indian  language  of  this  country  to  issue  from  the 
press;  Ven.  Anthony  Margil  of  Jesus  (Texas,  1716); 
Junipero  Serra  (California,  1769-84).  The  Dominicans 
gave  to  Florida  Luis  Cancer,  the  martyr  (1549),  Dominic 
of  the  Annuciation,  Salazar  and  others  (1559) .  The  Jesuits 
were  pre-eminently  the  apostles  of  the  north,  their  mis¬ 
sions  extending  from  Maine  to  the  Mississippi  River. 
They  also  announced  the  Gospel  in  many  other  portions 
of  the  country,  Among  their  best-known  missionaries 
were  Martinez  (Florida,  1566);  Rogel  (South  Carolina, 
1569);  Kuhn  (Arizona,  1687);  the  illustrious  martyr 
Jogues  (New  York,  1646) ;  Chaumonot  and  Dablon  (New 
York,  1654) ;  Le  Moyne  (New  York,  1661) ;  Allouez  (Wis¬ 
consin,  1670);  Marquette  (discoverer  of  the  Upper  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  1673);  Rale  (Maine,  1724);  Dupoisson  (Natchez, 
1729).  Besides  Franciscans  and  Jesuits,  other  priests 
engaged  in  the  work,  and  Christianity  was  preached  to 
the  natives  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land. 

In  many  instances  the  missions  flourished  exceedingly; 
the  Indians  received  a  rudimentary  education,  and  were 
brought  to  a  high  state  of  civilization.  In  1630  there 
were  in  New  Mexico  about  35,000  Christian  Indians, 
living  in  90  pueblos,  each  pueblo  having  its  church,  at¬ 
tended  from  25  mission  residences.  In  1634  there  were 
in  Florida  35  Franciscans  maintaining  44  missions,  while 
the  Christian  Indians  numbered  between  25,000  and 
30,000.  In  California  the  results  were  equally  satis¬ 
factory.  The  fruits  of  the  labors  of  the  earlv  mission- 
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aries  may  still  be  seen  among  the  Indians  of  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  California,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
and  Maine.  In  the  last  century  the  tribes  of  the  great 
Northwest  were  evangelized  principally  by  the  modern 
apostle  of  the  Indians,  Peter  John  De  Smet,  S.  J.  (1838- 
73)  and  his  Jesuit  co-laborers.  The  Jesuits,  moreover, 
established  missions  among  the  tribes  of  Alaska.  Other 
noted  missionaries  of  the  period  were  the  Benedictine 
monks,  who  have  met  with  marked  success,  especially 
in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas;  and  Bishop  Baraga 
(Michigan,  1830-68) ;  Archbishop  Blanchet  (Oregon, 
1838-80);  Bishop  Marty,  O.  S.  B.  (Dakota,  1876-94). 

One  of  the  results  of  President  Grant’s  ‘Peace  Policy’ 
was  the  establishing,  in  1874,  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  to  represent 
Catholic  Indian  interests  at  the  seat  of  government,  to 
superintend  Catholic  agencies,  and  to  obtain  other  agencies 
falling  by  the  terms  of  the  peace  policy  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  Upon  the  modification  of  the  peace  policy,  the 
bureau  turned  its  attention  to  the  establishing  of  schools 
and  the  aiding  of  missions,  and  since  the  withdrawal  of 
government  aid  from  Indian  mission  schools,  it  provides 
financial  support  for  such  Catholic  institutions.  The 
history  of  the  bureau  since  its  inception  is  intimately 
bound  up  with  that  of  the  missions.  It  has  established 
over  50  schools,  which  represent  an  investment  of  more 
than  $1,000,000.  The  name  most  prominent  in  Catholic 
Indian  mission  work  of  the  present  day  is  that  of  Mother 
M.  Katharine  Drexel,  foundress  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  for  Indians  and  Colored  People,  who 
has  devoted  her  life  and  a  very  large  fortune  to  mission 
work  among  the  Indians  and  negroes. 

The  tribes  wholly  or  partially  Catholic  are:  Arickaree, 
Assinaboin,  Abenaki,  Blackfeet,  Cceur  d’Alene,  Chippewa, 
Crow,  Colville,  Digger,  Flathead,  Gros  Ventre,  Huron, 
Kalapuya,  Mohawk,  Mandan,  Menominee,  Mission,  Nez 
Perce,  Osage,  Ottawa,  Pottawatomie,  Piegan,  Passa- 
maquoddy,  Pueblo,  Papago,  Pima,  Quapaw,  Sioux,  St. 
Regis,  Tinneh,  Tulalip,  Umatilla,  Winnebago,  Wenatchi, 
and  Yakima.  Catholics  are  also  to  be  found  among  the 
Arapahos,  Choctaws,  Cherokees,  Chickasaws,  Creeks, 
Comanches,  Cayugas,  Miamis,  Northern  Cheyennes, 
Otos,  Oneidas,  Poucas,  Peorias,  Stocklridges,  Sauk 
and  Foxes,  and  Yumas.  Most  of  these  tribes  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  missions,  while  a  number  of  others  live  in  the 
vicinity  of  missions  and  fall  under  Catholic  influence. 
Consequently  Catholic  Indian  mission  work  is  carried 
on  in  Alaska,  Arizona,  California,  Indian  Territory,  Idaho, 
Kansas,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Maine,  Montana,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  New  Mexico,  Nebraska,  New  York,  North  Da¬ 
kota,  Oregon,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Washington, 
Wisconsin,  Wyoming.  Elsewhere  small  remmants  of 
tribes  are  cared  for  by  the  parochial  clergy.  Sixty  sec¬ 
ular  priests  and  92  priests  of  religious  orders  (of  which 
the  most  prominent  are  the  Jesuits,  Franciscans,  and 
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Benedictines),  aided  by  107  catechists  (69  Indian  and 
38  white),  labor  on  the  Indian  missions.  The  total 
number  of  priests  (109),  teaching  brothers  (24),  lay 
brothers  (49),  scholastics  (10),  sisters  (384,  representing 
13  different  sisterhoods),  and  secular  teachers  (55)  en¬ 
gaged  in  Indian  educational  work  is  631.  There  are  95 
schools  (boarding  and  day),  with  6,050  pupils ;  178  churches 
and  chapels ;  and  the  value  of  church  and  school  buildings 
is  not  less  than  $1,500,000.  Of  a  total  Indian  population 
of  263,233,  about  100,000  are  Catholics. 

CATHOLIC  KNIGHTS  OF  AMERICA:  a  fraternal 
organization  established  in  Kentucky  in  1877.  It  was 
chartered  in  1880.  Its  object  is  to  unite  fraternally  all 
acceptable  Roman  Catholics  of  every  profession,  business, 
and  occupation;  to  give  all  possible  moral  and  material 
aid  in  its  power  to  members  of  the  organization,  by  hold¬ 
ing  instructive  and  scientific  lectures,  by  encouraging  each 
other  in  business,  and  by  assisting  each  other  to  obtain 
employment,  and  to  establish  and  maintain  a  benefit  fund 
for  the  benefit  of  the  families  of  the  members.  The  age 
limits  for  admission  are  from  18  to  45.  At  first  men 
only  could  become  members;  but  since  about  1901,  women 
have  been  allowed  admission  on  the  same  conditions  as 
men,  except  the  age  limits  for  women  are  from  18  to  40. 
In  1903  there  were  500  branches  in  the  United  States,  with 
a  membership  of  30,000  and  a  reserve  fund  of  $600,000. 

CATHOLIC  MISSIONARY  UNION,  THE:  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  established  to 
‘procure  the  services  of  clergymen  and  laymen  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  to  teach  and  preach  as  mission¬ 
aries  of  their  faith  in  the  United  States  and  in  furtherance 
of  religious  opinion ;’  ‘to  lease,  take,  hold,  and  purchase 
places,  buildings  and  lands  for  such  teaching  and  preach¬ 
ing;’  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  workers;  to 
publish  and  distribute  books,  pamphlets,  and  other  read¬ 
ing  matter  in  connection  with  these  efforts;  and  to  aid 
archbishops,  bishops  and  other  church  authorities  in  the 
United  States  to  establish  and  conduct  missions  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions. 

CATHOLICOS,  ka-thdl'i-kds:  title  of  the  patriarchs  or 
chief  ecclesiastics  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  Armenian  Church, 
and  of  the  Christians  of  Georgia  and  Mingrelia. 

CATHOLICON,  n.  kd-thdl'i-kdn:  a  medicine  for  all  dis¬ 
eases. 

CATHOLICS,  OLD:  see  Old  Catholics. 

CATHOLIC  SEMINARIES:  the  name  seminary  is  gen¬ 
erally  applied  to  institutions  where  candidates  for  the  dio¬ 
cesan  priesthood  in  the  Catholic  Church  receive  their  spir¬ 
itual  and  intellectual  training.  Preparatory  departments 
(Petite  Seminaire)  are  sometimes  found  in  the  same  build¬ 
ing,  but  the  term  is  generally  applied  in  the  United  States 
to  those  institutions  which  admit  only  those  applicants 
who  have  completed  the  collegiate  course. 

Saint  Mary’s  Seminary,  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  the  first 
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American  Catholic  seminary.  It  was  founded  at  the 
request  of  Bishop  Carroll,  who  secured  from  Father  Emery 
in  1791  four  priests  of  the  Society  of  Saint  Sulpice,  which 
had  been  established  in  Paris  by  Father  Olier  in  1642  for 
the  express  purpose  of  training  young  men  for  the  priest¬ 
hood.  For  many  years  it  was  the  only  institution  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States,  and  consequently  it  supplied 
to  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  the  vast  majority  of  native 
trained  priests.  In  1805  it  was  raised  by  the  Maryland 
legislature  to  the  rank  of  a  university.  In  Saint 
Charles  Theological  Seminary,  Overbrook,  Pa.,  the 
aspirants  to  the  priesthood  for  the  archdiocese  of 
Philadelphia  are  trained.  In  1835  Bishop  Kenrick  placed 
five  ecclesiastical  students  under  the  care  of  his  brother, 
Rev.  Peter  Kenrick,  in  a  little  house  on  the  corner  of 
Fifth  and  Prune  (now  Locust  Street),  Philadelphia.  This 
was  the  humble  beginning  of  the  present  magnificent 
establishment.  A  preparatory  department  was  begun  in 
1859  at  Glen  Riddle  over  which  the  present  Bishop  Shana¬ 
han  of  Harrisburg  presided  for  nine  years.  This  institu¬ 
tion  passed  out  of  existence  when,  in  1871,  the  students 
to  the  number  of  128  took  possession  of  the  present  build¬ 
ing  at  Overbrook,  which  had  been  erected  by  Bishop 
Wood.  For  the  maintenance  of  this  institution  the  Cath¬ 
olics  of  Philadelphia  contribute  annually  about  $35,000. 

Saint  Joseph’s  Seminary,  the  theological  seminary  for 
the  archdiocese  of  New  York,  is  located  at  Valentine  Hill, 
near  Dunwoodie,  a  station  on  the  Putnam  division  of  the 
N.  Y.  C.  R.R.,  and  within  the  city  limits  of  Yonkers. 
It  was  founded  by  the  late  Archbishop  Corrigan  and 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $1,000,000.  It  was  opened 
in  1896  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Sulpitian 
Fathers.  The  full  course  of  study  comprises  six  years, 
two  of  which  are  devoted  to  philosophy,  the  remaining  four 
to  theology.  This  institution  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
old  provincial  seminary  of  Saint  Joseph,  at  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Mount  Saint  Mary’s  Theological  Seminary,  Emmets- 
burg,  Md.,  was  founded  in  1808  by  Rev.  Mr.  Du  Bois  dur¬ 
ing  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Carroll  of  Baltimore.  In 
1810  the  college  had  40  pupils,  and  as  a  more  commodious 
building  had  then  been  erected,  the  founder  gave  to  Mrs. 
Seton  the  log  house  which  thus  became  the  cradle  of  the 
great  community  of  the  Sisters  cf  Charity  in  the  United 
States.  United  to  the  seminary  is  the  college  department, 
wherein  regular  classical  and  scientific  studies  are  pursued. 

Saint  Paul  Seminary,  Groveland  Park,  Minn.,  together 
with  the  College  of  Saint  Thomas,  Merriam  Park,  were 
founded  by  Most  Reverend  John  Ireland,  archbishop 
of  Saint  Paul.  They  are  the  result  of  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,  of  the  Northern  Pacific  R.R.,  are  located 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  city,  have  maintained  a  high 
grade  of  scholarship  from  the  beginning,  and  are  directly 
affiliated  with  the  Catholic  University  in  Washington. 

Niagara  University  (formerly  Seminary  of  Our  Lady 
of  Angels),  founded  by  Rev.  John  Lynch  of  the  Congre- 
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gation  of  the  Mission,  a  community  organized  by  Saint 
Vincent  de  Paul  in  France  in  1625.  Father  Lynch,  the 
first  president,  who  afterward  became  the  first  Archbishop 
of  Toronto,  in  1856  opened  an  institution  on  the  lake  shore 
near  Buffalo,  but  finding  the  place  not  quite  suited  for 
the  purpose,  he  removed  in  1857  to  the  present  site  on  the 
New  York  bank  of  the  Niagara  River,  about  four  miles 
north  of  the  great  cataract.  The  institution  was  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  title  of  the  College  and  Seminary  of 
Our  Lady  of  Angels  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York  in  1863,  and  in  1883  it  was  erected  into  a 
university  with  full  powers  and  authority  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  title  of  Niagara  University,  by  the  regents  of  the  State 
of  New  York, 

Saint  John’s  Ecclesiastical  Seminary  for  the  Boston 
archdiocese  is  located  at  Brighton,  and  was  placed  by  its 
founder,  Archbishop  Williams,  under  direction  of  the 
Sulpitian  Fathers,  assisted  here,  as  in  Baltimore  and 
New  York,  by  professors  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the 
diocesan  clergy. 

In  1905  there  were  83  seminaries  in  the  United  States, 
wherein  3,926  diocesan  students  and  members  of  religious 
communities  are  trained  for  the  priesthood.  In  Europe, 
two  institutions  are  maintained  by  the  American  bishops 
for  the  training  of  American  students,  the  American  Col¬ 
lege  in  Rome,  and  another  at  Louvain. 

CATHOLIC  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  AMERICA,  a 
school  for  higher  education  established  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  on  Lake  Champlain.  It 
was  organized  in  1892,  and  met  at  various  places  before 
the  present  site  was  decided  upon.  In  1893  the  regents  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  granted  a  charter 
by  which  this  school  became  a  legal  corporation,  and 
was  classified  in  the  system  of  public  instruction  devoted 
to  university  extension.  Courses  are  given  in  anthropology, 
history,  literature,  ethics,  science,  and  religion.  Another 
summer  school,  the  Columbian  Catholic  Summer  School, 
assembled  at  Madison,  Wis.,  in  1898,  July,  with  lecturers 
from  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  other  centres  of  educational 
work.  In  1901  it  removed  to  Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  and 
adopted  the  name  of  the  American  Catholic  Chautauqua. 

CATHOLIC  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  UNION  OF 
AMERICA,  a  confederation  of  all  the  Catholic  total 
abstinence  organizations  in  this  country.  The  member¬ 
ship  includes  women’s  societies  and  juvenile  organiza¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  men’s  societies.  While  the  union  urges 
men  to  become  total  abstainers,  it  does  not  hold  that  drink 
is  an  evil  in  itself,  or  that  the  use  of  it  is  wrong,  but  that 
the  use  of  it  is  for  many  the  proximate  occasion  of  sin; 
and  that  by  such  persons  drink  should  be  abandoned 
altogether. 

CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  OF  AMERICA,  an  educa¬ 
tional  institution  founded  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
an  opportunity  for  pursuing  higher  studies  in  the  most 
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important  branches  under  the  guidance  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  idea  of  a  university  of  the  highest 
class  was  formulated  by  the  Right  Reverend  John  Spald¬ 
ing,  bishop  of  Peoria,  on  all  appropriate  occasions,  and 
the  effect  of  his  discourses  on  public  opinion  had  much  to 
do  with  the  contentment  with  which  American  Catholics 
received  the  announcement  that  the  prelates  of  the  United 
States  had  resolved,  in  1884,  November,  in  the  third  plenary 
council,  that  a  university  should  be  founded.  The  offer  of 
Miss  Gwendoline  Caldwell,  now  the  Marquise  Monstieres  de 
Merinville,  of  $300,000  was  accepted.  Washington,  after 
mature  consideration,  was  chosen  in  1885  by  the  board 
of  trustees.  This  decision  was  formally  approved  by 
the  hierarchy  in  1887,  Sept.  7.  The  Middleton  estate, 
near  the  Soldiers’  Home,  was  bought  in  the  same  year. 
In  the  following  year,  the  Right  Reverend  John  J.  Keane, 
bishop  of  Richmond,  now  archbishop  of  Dubuque,  was 
elected  the  first  rector.  In  a  letter,  dated  1885,  Oct.  20, 
the  Holy  Father,  Leo  XIII.,  had  warmly  approved  of 
the  project.  Bishop  Keane  was  sent  to  Rome,  bearing 
all  the  important  documents  concerning  the  university, 
and,  on  April  21,  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  cornerstone  of  Caldwell 
Hall — the  school  of  sacred  sciences  — -was  laid  in  1888, 
May  4.  In  1889,  Nov.  13,  the  School  of  Sacred  Sciences 
— that  department  of  theology  and  cognate  studies  for 
students  who  had  made  preparatory  studies  in  the  semi¬ 
naries — was  opened  with  solemn  ceremonies.  Reverend 
James  McMahon,  afterward,  as  Monsignor  McMahon,  an 
honorary  member  of  the  papal  household,  a  priest  of  the 
archdiocese  of  New  York,  offered  to  the  university  a  gift 
of  $400,000.  This  donation  was  accepted  by  the  board 
of  trustees  in  1891,  and  the  corner-stone  of  McMahon  Hall 
was  laid  in  1892,  April  27.  In  1895,  Oct.  1,  McMahon 
Hall  was  dedicated,  and  the  schools  of  philosophy  and 
social  sciences,  including  law,  were  opened.  In  1896, 
March  24,  the  school  of  the  technological  sciences  was 
founded.  The  whole  field  of  theology  is  so  wide,  and  the 
time  allotted  comparatively  so  short,  being  two  years 
for  the  licentiate  and  two  more  for  the  doctorate,  that 
the  student  is  expected  to  concentrate  his  work  upon 
one  major  branch  of  theology.  Minor  branches  may  be 
taken  by  him  in  the  school  of  theology,  or  one  minor  in 
the  school  of  philosophy.  The  school  of  sacred  sciences 
is  divided  into  four  groups — the  biblical,  the  dogmatic, 
the  moral,  the  historical.  The  faculty  of  philosophy, 
organized  in  1895,  contains  within  it  the  schools  of  philos¬ 
ophy,  philosophy  proper,  based  on  the  teaching  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas;  experimental  psychology,  etc.;  letters, 
literature,  philology,  etc.;  physical,  biological,  and  social 
sciences.  The  degrees  offered  in  the  school  of  sacred 
sciences  are  the  baccalaureate,  the  licentiate,  the  docto¬ 
rate — S.T.B.,  S.T.L.,  S.T.D.  The  degrees  in  philosophy 
are  Ph.M.  and  Ph.D.  The  faculty  of  law  contains  the 
school  of  law  and  jurisprudence,  the  school  of  social  sciences 
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having  been  transferred  to  the  faculty  of  philosophy  in 
1898,  Feb.  8.  Under  the  board  of  the  institution  of  tech¬ 
nology  is  the  school  of  the  technological  sciences. 

CATHOLIC  WINTER  SCHOOL,  a  school  holding 
session  in  the  winter  months  at  New  Orleans.  The  first 
session  was  held  in  1896,  and  was  very  successful.  New 
Orleans  was  chosen  for  its  seat  as  one  of  the  most  Catholic 
centres  of  American  education,  with  Tulane  University, 
the  Howard  Memorial  Library,  and  a  fine  system  of  public 
schools.  At  the  school  popular  education  is  naturally 
connected  with  religion;  the  sessions  are  opened  with  ponti¬ 
fical  high  mass  in  St.  Louis  Cathedral. 

CATILINA,  kat-i-ll'na  (usually  known  as  CATILINE) 
Lu'cius  Ser'gius:  b.c.  abt.  108-62;  of  a  patrician  but 
impoverished  family  in  Rome.  During  his  youth  he 
attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Sulla.  His  bodily  con¬ 
stitution,  which  was  capable  of  enduring  any  amount  of 
labor,  fatigue,  and  hardship,  allied  to  a  mind  which  could 
stoop  to  every  baseness  and  feared  no  crime,  fitted  him 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  conspiracy  which  has  made  his 
name  infamous  to  all  ages.  In  b.c.  68  he  was  elected 
pretor;  in  b.c.  67  gov.  of  Africa;  and  in  b.c.  66  he  desired 
to  stand  for  the  consulship,  but  was  disqualified  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  accusations  brought  against  him  of  malad¬ 
ministration  in  his  province.  Disappointed  thus  in  his 
ambition,  and  burdened  with  many  and  heavy  debts, 
he  saw  no  hope  for  himself  but  in  the  chances  of  a  political 
revolution,  and  therefore  entered  into  a  conspiracy,  inclu¬ 
ding  many  other  young  Roman  nobles,  in  morals  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  greatly  like  himself.  The  plot,  however, 
was  revealed  to  Cicero  by  Fulvia,  mistress  of  one  of  the 
conspirators.  Operations  were  to  commence  with  the 
assassination  of  Cicero  in  the  Campus  Martius,  but  the 
latter  was  kept  aware  of  every  step  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
contrived  to  frustrate  the  whole  design.  In  the  night 
of  b.c.  63,  Nov.  6,  Catiline  assembled  his  confederates, 
and  explained  to  them  a  new  plan  for  assassinating 
Cicero;  for  bringing  up  the  Tuscan  army  (which 
he  had  seduced  from  its  allegiance) ,  under  Manlius, 
from  the  encampment  at  Fsesulse;  for  setting  fire  to  Rome, 
and  putting  to  death  the  hostile  senators  and  citizens.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  hours,  everything  was  made  known  to 
Cicero.  Accordingly,  when  the  chosen  assassins  came  to 
the  house  of  the  consul,  on  pretense  of  a  visit,  they  were 
immediately  repulsed.  On  Nov.  8,  Catiline  audaciously 
appeared  in  the  senate,  when  Cicero — who  had  received 
intelligence  that  the  insurrection  had  already  broken  out 
in  Etruria— commenced  the  celebrated  invective  beginning 
Quousque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia  nostra ?  etc. 
(How  long  now,  Catiline,  will  you  abuse  our  patience?) 
The  scoundrel  was  abashed,  not  by  the  keenness  of  Cicero  s 
attack,  but  by  the  minute  knowledge  he  displayed  of  the 
conspiracy.  His  attempt  at  a  reply  was  miserable,  and 
Vol.  7  —  38 
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was  drowned  in  cries  of  execration.  With  curses  on  his 
lips,  he  abruptly  left  the  senate,  and  escaped  from  Rome 
during  the  night.  Catiline  and  Manlius  were  now  de¬ 
nounced  as  traitors,  and  an  army  under  the  consul,  An- 
tonius,  was  sent  against  them.  The  conspirators  who 
remained  in  Rome,  chief  of  whom  was  Lentulus,  were 
arrested,  tried,  condemned,  and  put  to  death,  Dec.  The  in¬ 
surrections  in  several  parts  of  Italy  were  meanwhile  sup¬ 
pressed;  many  who  had  resorted  to  Catiline’s  camp  in 
Etruria  deserted  when  they  heard  what  had  taken  place 
in  Rome,  and  his  intention  to  proceed  into  Gaul  was  frus¬ 
trated.  In  the  beginning  of  Jan.  (62)  he  returned  by 
Pistoria  (now  Pistoja)  into  Entruria,  where  he  encountered 
the  forces  under  Antonius,  and,  after  a  desperate  battle,  in 
which  he  displayed  almost  superhuman  courage  and  enthu¬ 
siasm,  was  defeated  and  slain.  The  appearance  of  Catiline 
was  in  harmony  with  his  character.  He  had  a  daring  and 
reckless  look;  his  face  was  haggard  with  a  sense  of  crime; 
his  eyes  were  wild  and  bloodshot,  and  his  step  unsteady, 
from  nightly  debauchery.  The  history  of  the  Catiline  con¬ 
spiracy  is  given  by  Sallust  in  remarkably  concise  and  nerv¬ 
ous  style. 

CATINEAU-LAROCHE,  ka-te-no  Id-rosh’ ,  Pierre  Ma¬ 
rie  Sebastien:  1772,  Mar.  25—1828,  May  22;  b.  Saint- 
Brieuc,  France.  He  studied  at  Poitiers,  emigrated  to  San 
Domingo,  1791,  and  published  at  Port-au-Prince  a  paper, 
L’ami  de  la  paix  et  de  Vunion.  Giving  offense  by  his  anti¬ 
slavery  opinions,  he  was  prosecuted  and  narrowly  escaped 
condemnation  to  death.  Removing  to  Cape  Haytien,  then 
Cape  Frangais,  he  was  one  of  17  Frenchmen  saved  from 
massacre.  After  visiting  the  United  States  and  England, 
he  returned  to  France,  1797,  and  prepared  several  lexicons. 
His  printing  office  was  burned  and  he  entered  the  employ 
of  govt.,  which  sent  him  to  Guiana,  1819,  to  examine  its  cli¬ 
mate  and  resources;  his  notes  thereon  were  published  1822. 

CATION,  n.  kd'ti-on  [Gr.  kata,  down;  Ion,  going]:  an 
electro-positive  substance  which  appears  or  is  evolved  at  the 
cathode:  see  Anode. 

CATKIN,  n.  kat'kin  [after  the  domestic  cat,  and  kin 


little:  Dut.  katteken,  a  little  cat.  a  catkin:  como.  G 
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caitean,  the  shag  or  nap  of  cloth;  caitin,  the  blossom  of  the 
hazel,  etc.]:  same  as  Amentum  (q.v.);  in  botany ,  a  spike 
of  numerous  small,  unisexual  flowers,  destitute  of  calyx 
and  corolla,  and  furnished  with  scale-like  bracteae  instead, 
the  whole  inflorescence  finally  falling  off  by  an  articula¬ 
tion  in  a  singls  piece.  Examples  are  found  in  the  willow, 
hazel,  oak,  birch,  alder,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs,  form¬ 
ing  the  nat.  ord.  Amentace^e  (q.v.).  In  some,  as  in  the 
oak  and  hazel,  the  male  flowers  only  are  in  catkins. 

CATLIN,  kat-ttn,  George:  1796-1872,  Dec.  23;  b. 
Wilkesbarre,  Penn.:  artist  and  writer  on  Indians.  He 
studied  law  in  Conn.,  and  practiced  two  years,  but  forsook 
it  for  art,  and  became  a  portrait  painter  in  Philadelphia. 
Impressed  by  a  delegation  of  Sioux,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  perpetuating  the  fast  disappearing  types,  customs,  and 
costumes  of  the  Indians.  Taking  boat,  1832,  at  St.  Louis 
for  the  Yellowstone,  he  spent  eight  years  among  some  48 
tribes,  learning  their  languages,  studying  their  habits,  and 
making  copious  notes,  studies,  and  sketches.  Returning  by 
the  Indian  Territory,  Arkansas,  and  Florida,  he  went  to 
Europe,  1840,  with  his  collection,  which  he  exhibited  in 
Egyptian  hall,  London,  and  published  Illustrations  of  the 
Manners,  Customs,  and  Condition  of  the  N.  American  In¬ 
dians,  2  vols.,  with  above  300  engravings,  London,  1841. 
The  Athenaeum  called  this  ‘a  unique  work,  a  book  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  interest  and  value,  beyond  all  praise.’  It  was 
followed  by  a  N .  American  Portfolio  (1844),  25  plates  of 
hunting  scenes,  games,  etc.,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
prairies.  His  Eight  Years'  Travels  and  Residence  in  Europe 
(1848),  tells  the  adventures  of  three  parties  of  Indians  whom 
he  introduced  to  the  courts  of  England,  France  and  BeF 
gium.  The  Breath  of  Life,  published  1861,  in  ‘manugraph,’ 
sets  forth  the  advantage  of  breathing  through  the  nostrils 
and  keeping  the  mouth  closed,  especially  in  sleep.  Last 
Rambles  among  the  Indians  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Andes,  appeared  1868.  His  later  years  were  spent  mostly 
in  Europe,  till  1871;  he  died  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  His 
Indian  gallery  was  acquired  by  govt.,  and  placed  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington. 

CATLING,  n.  Mt'ling  [see  under  Cat]:  in  OE.,  catgut; 
the  kind  of  string  for  fiddles. 

CATLINITE,  n.  Mi'Un-it  [after  Catlin,  the  Amer.  trav¬ 
eller]:  a  reddish  variety  of  claystone  found  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 

CATMANDOO:  see  Khatmandu. 

CAT'MINT,  or  Catnip  ( Ne'peta  cataria ):  plant  of  the 
nat.  ord.  Labiatce;  widely  diffused  throughout  Europe  and 
the  middle  latitudes  of  Asia,  and  of  North  America;  re¬ 
markable  for  the  fondness  which  cats  display  for  it.  It 
appears  to  act  upon  them  in  a  similar  way  to  Valerian 
root;  and  when  its  leaves  are  bruised  so  as  to  be  highly 
odoriferous,  they  are  at  once  attracted  to  it,  rub  themselves 
on  it,  tear  at  it,  and  chew  it.  Its  odor  has  been  described 
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as  intermediate  between  that  of  mint  and  that  of  penny¬ 
royal.  It  has  erect  stems,  2-3  ft.  high,  dense  whorls  of 
many  whitish  flowers,  tinged  and  spotted  with  rose-color, 
and  stalked,  heart-shaped  leaves  of  a  velvety  softness, 
whitish  and  downy  beneath.  Other  species  are  numerous 
in  the  s.  of  Europe,  and  middle  latitudes  of  Asia. 

CATO,  ka'to,  Dionysius:  name  prefixed  to  a  little  vol¬ 
ume  of  moral  precepts  in  verse,  which  was  a  great  favorite 
during  the  middle  ages.  Whether  such  a  person  ever  ex¬ 
isted,  is  uncertain.  The  title  which  the  book  itself  com¬ 
monly  bears  is  Dionysii  Catonis  Disticha  de  Moribus  ad  F il¬ 
ium.  Its  contents  have  been  differently  estimated;  some 
scholars  have  considered  the  precepts  admirable;  others, 
weak  and  vapid;  some  have  found  indications  of  a  superior 
scriptural  knowledge;  others,  of  a  deep-rooted  paganism. 
The  style  has  been  pronounced  the  purest  Latin  and  the 
most  corrupt  jargon.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that,  on  a 
groundwork  of  excellent  Latin  of  the  silver  age,  the  illiter¬ 
ate  monks  of  a  later  period  have  inwoven  a  multitude  of 
their  own  barbaric  errors,  which  prevent  a  precise  deter¬ 
mination  as  to  the  period  when  the  volume  was  composed. 
It  begins  with  a  preface  addressed  by  the  supposed  author 
to  his  son,  after  which  come  56  injunctions  of  rather  a 
simple  character,  such  as  parentem  ama.  This  is  followed 
by  the  substance  and  main  portion  of  the  book — viz.,  144 
moral  precepts,  each  expressed  in  two  dactylic  hexameters. 
During  the  middle  ages  the  Disticha  was  used  as  a  text¬ 
book  for  young  scholars.  In  the  15th  c.  more  than  30 
editions  were  printed.  The  best  edition,  however,  was 
published,  Amsterdam,  1754,  by  Otto  Arntzenius;  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  by  Caxton. 

CA'TO,  Marcus  Porcius,  surnamed  Censorius  and  Sa¬ 
piens  (‘the  wise’),  afterward  known  as  Cato  Priscus  or 
Cato  Major — to  distinguish  him  from  Cato  of  Utica:  b.c. 
234-149;  b.  Tusculum,  in  ancient  Latium,  abt.  15  m.  s.  of 
Rome.  He  inherited  from  his  plebeian  father  a  small  farm 
in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  where  he  learned  to  love  the 
simple  and  severe  manners  of  his  Roman  forefathers,  which 
still  lingered  round  his  rural  home.  Induced  by  Lucius 
Valerius  Flaccus  to  remove  to  Rome  when  that  city  was  in 
a  transition  epoch,  from  the  old-fashioned  strictness  and 
severe  frugality  of  social  habits,  to  the  luxury  and  licen¬ 
tiousness  of  Grecian  manners,  Cato  appeared  to  protest 
against  this,  to  denounce  the  degeneracy  of  the  Philo-hel- 
lenic  party,  and  to  set  a  pattern  of  sterner  and  purer  charac¬ 
ter.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  pleader  at  the  bar  of 
justice,  and  after  passing  through  minor  offices,  was  elected 
consul.  In  his  province  of  Nearer  Spain,  where  an  insur¬ 
rection  had  broken  out  after  the  departure  of  the  elder  Scip- 
io  (b.c.  206),  Cato  was  so  successful  in  quelling  disturbances 
and  restoring  order  that  in  the  following  year  he  was  hon¬ 
ored  by  a  triumph.  Cato  showed  extraordinary  military 
genius  in  Spain;  his  stratagems  were  brilliant,  his  plans  of 
battle  were  marked  by  great  skill,  and  his  general  move- 
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ments  were  rapid,  bold,  and  unexpected.  In  b.c.  187,  a 
fine  opportunity  occurred  for  the  illustration  of  ‘antique 
Roman’  notions.  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  had  just  returned 
from  iEtolia  victorious,  and  sought  the  honor  of  a  triumph. 
Cato  objected.  Fulvius  was  indulgent  to  his  soldiers,  a 
man  of  literary  taste,  etc.,  and  Cato  charges  him,  among 
other  enormities,  with  ‘keeping  poets  in  his  camp.’  These 
rude  prejudices  of  Cato  were  not  acceptable  to  the  senate, 
and  Cato’s  opposition  was  fruitless.  In  b.c.  184,  Cato  was 
elected  censor,  and  discharged  so  rigorously  the  duties 
of  his  office  that  the  epithet  Censorius,  formerly  applied  to 
al.  persons  in  the  same  station,  was  made  his  permanent 
surname.  Many  of  his  acts  were  highly  commendable. 
He  repaired  the  watercourses,  paved  the  reservoirs, 
cleansed  the  drains,  raised  the  rents  paid  by  the  publicans 
for  the  farming  of  the  taxes,  and  diminished  the  contract 
prices  paid  by  the  state  to  the  undertakers  of  public 
works.  More  questionable  reforms  were  those  in  regard 
to  the  price  of  slaves,  dress,  furniture,  equipage,  etc.  His 
despotism  in  enforcing  his  own  idea  of  decency  may  be 
illustrated  from  the  fact  that  he  degraded  Manilius,  a 
man  of  pretorian  rank,  for  having  kissed  his  wife  in  his 
daughter’s  presence  in  open  day.  Cato  was  a  thoroughly 
dogmatic  moralist,  intolerant,  stoical,  but  great,  because 
he  manfully  contended  with  rapidly-swelling  evils;  yet 
not  wise,  because  he  opposed  with  equal  animosity  the 
bad  and  the  good  in  the  innovations  of  his  age 

In  b.c.  175,  Cato  was  sent  to  Carthage  to  negotiate  on 
the  differences  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Numid- 
ian  king  Masinissa;  but  having  been  offended  by  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  he  returned  to  Rome,  where,  ever  afterward,  he 
described  Carthage  as  the  most  formidable  rival  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  concluded  all  his  addresses  in  the  senate-house— 
whatever  the  immediate  subject  might  be — with  the  well- 
known  words :  ‘Ceterum  censeo,  Carthaginem  esse  delendam ’ 
(‘For  the  rest,  I  vote  that  Carthage  must  be  destroyed’). 

Though  Cato  was  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language 
and  its  literature,  his  severe  principles  led  him  to  denounce 
the  latter  as  injurious  to  national  morals.  Cato  was  twice 
married.  In  his  80th  year  his  second  wife,  Salonia,  bore 
him  a  son,  grandfather  of  Cato  of  Utica.  Cato  treated  his 
slaves  with  shocking  harshness  and  cruelty.  In  his  old 
age  he  became  greedy  of  gain,  yet  never  once  allowed  his 
avarice  to  interfere  with  his  honesty  as  a  state  functionary. 
He  composed  various  literary  works,  such  as  De  Re  Rustica 
(a  treatise  on  agriculture) — much  corrupted,  however. 
The  best  editions  are  by  Gesner  and  Schneider  in  Scriptores 
Rei  Rusticce.  His  greatest  historical  work,  Origines ,  has  un¬ 
fortunately  perished,  but  some  few  fragments  are  given  in 
Krause’s  Historicorum  Romanorum  Fragmenta  (Berlin, 
1833).  Fragments  of  Cato’s  orations — of  which  as  many 
as  150  were  read  by  Cicero — are  given  in  Meyer’s  Oratorum 
Romanorum  Fragmenta  (Zurich,  1842). 

CATO,  Marcus  Porcius,  named  Cato  the  Younger, 
or  Cato  Uticensis  (from  the  place  of  his  death) :  b.c.  95- 
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46,  Apr.;  great-grandson  of  Cato  Major.  Having  lost, 
during  childhood,  both  parents,  he  was  educated  in  the 
house  of  his  uncle  M.  Livius  Drusus,  and,  even  in  his 
boyhood,  showed  decision  and  strength  of  character.  In 
b.c.  72  he  served  with  distinction  in  the  campaign  against 
Spartacus,  but  found  no  satisfaction  in  military  life, 
though  he  proved  himself  a  good  soldier.  From  Mace¬ 
donia,  where  he  was  military  tribune  in  67,  he  went  to 
Pergamus  in  search  of  the  Stoic  philosopher,  Athenodorus, 
whom  he  brought  back  to  his  camp,  and  whom  he  induced 
to  proceed  with  him  to  Rome,  where  he  spent  the  time 
partly  in  philosophical  studies,  partly  in  forensic  discus¬ 
sions.  Desirous  of  honestly  qualifying  himself  for  the 
questorship,  he  commenced  to  study  all  the  financial 
questions  connected  with  it.  Immediately  after  his  elec¬ 
tion  he  introduced,  in  spite  of  violent  opposition  from 
those  interested,  a  rigorous  reform  into  the  treasury 
offices.  He  quitted  the  questorship  at  the  appointed  time 
amid  general  applause.  In  b.c.  63,  he  was  elected  tri¬ 
bune,  and  also  delivered  his  famous  speech  on  the  Catiline 
conspiracy,  in  which  he  denounced  Caesar  as  an  accomplice 
of  that  political  desperado,  and  determined  the  sentence 
of  the  senate.  Strongly  dreading  the  influence  of  un¬ 
bridled  greatness,  and  not  discerning  that  an  imperial 
genius — like  that  of  Caesar — was  the  only  thing  that  could 
remedy  the  evils  of  that  overgrown  monster,  the  Roman 
republic,  he  commenced  a  career  of  what  seems  to  us 
blind  pragmatical  opposition  to  the  three  most  powerful 
men  in  Rome — Crassus,  Pompey,  and  Caesar.  Cato  was  a 
noble  but  strait-laced  theorist ,  who  lacked  the  intuition 
into  circumstances  which  belongs  to  men  like  Caesar  and 
Cromwell.  He  was  forced  to  side  with  Pompey,  who 
had  receded  from  his  connection  with  Caesar,  and 
become  reconciled  to  the  aristocracy.  After  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia  (b.c.  48),  Cato  intended  to  join  Pompey,  but, 
hearing  the  news  of  his  death,  escaped  into  Africa,  where 
he  was  elected  commander  by  the  partisans  of  Pompey,  but 
resigned  the  post  in  favor  of  Metellus  Scipio,  and  under¬ 
took  the  defense  of  Utica.  Here,  when  he  had  tidings  of 
Caesar’s  decisive  victory  over  Scipio  at  Thapsus  (b.c.  46, 
Apr.  6),  Cato,  finding  that  his  troops  were  wholly  intimi¬ 
dated,  advised  the  Roman  senators  and  knights  to  escape 
from  Utica  and  make  terms  with  the  victor,  but  prohib¬ 
ited  all  intercessions  in  his  own  favor.  He  resolved  to 
die  rather  than  surrender,  and,  after  spending  the  night  in 
reading  Plato’s  Phcedo,  committed  suicide  by  stabbing 
himself  in  the  breast. 

CATOCATHARTIC,  a.  kat-o-kath-dr'tik  [Gr.  kato, 
downward;  kathartikos,  purifying]:  purging  by  causing 
evacuation  by  stool. 

CAT'ODON — CATODON'TIDiE :  see  Cachalot. 
CAT-O’-NINE-TAILS  [Pol.  kat ,  executioner;  kota  woti, 
to  scourge  or  torture :  Russ,  koshka,  a  cat ;  koshki,  a  whip  of 
several  cords] :  nine  strips  of  leather  or  cord  knotted  at  inter¬ 
vals,  used  to  flog  offenders  and  criminals:  see  Flogging. 
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CATOPTRICS,  n.  plu.  kdt-dp'triks  [Gr.  katop'trlkos,  per¬ 
taining  to  a  mirror— from  katop'tron,  a  mirror — from  kata 
down  or  against;  optdmai,  I  see]:  that  part  of  the  science 
of  optics  which  treats  of  the  properties  of  light  reflected 
from  polished  bodies.  Catop'tron,  n.  -trdn,  an  optical 
glass  or  instrument.  Catop'tric,  a.  - trlk ,  or  Catop'tri- 
cal,  a.  -tri-k&l,  pertaining  to.  For  the  divisions  of  the 
science  of  optics,  see  Optics.  Catoptrics  is  a  subdivision 
of  geometrical  optics.  The  whole  doctrine  of  catoptrics 
rests  on  the  principle  that  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal 
to  the  angle  of  reflection  and  in  the  same  plane. 

CATOPTROMANCY,  ka-tdp'tro-m&n-si :  divination  by 
the  mirror  or  looking-glass.  At  Patras,  in  Greece,  the 
sick  foretold  their  death  or  recovery  by  means  of  a  mirror 
let  down  with  a  thread  until  its  base  touched  the  water 
in  a  fountain  before  the  temple  of  Ceres.  The  face  of 
the  sick  person  appearing  healthy  in  the  mirror,  betokened 
recovery ;  if  it  looked  ghastly,  then  death  was  sure  to  ensue. 
More  modern  superstitions  attach  ill-luck  to  the  break¬ 
ing  of  a  looking-glass,  and  to  seeing  one’s  face  in  a  glass 
by  candle-light. 

CATS,  kdts,  Jacob:  1577-1660;  b.  Brouwershaven,  in 
Zeeland:  Dutch  statesman  and  poet.  He  studied  law, 
settled  at  Middelburg,  rose  to  high  offices  in  the  state,  and 
was  twice  sent  as  ambassador  to  England,  first  in  1627, 
and  again  in  1652  while  Cromwell  was  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
As  a  poet,  he  had  high  popularity.  His  poems  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  simplicity,  rich  fancy,  clearness,  and  purity 
of  style,  and  excellent  moral  tendency.  The  most  highly 
prized  were  the  Huwelyk,  Trouwringh  (a  series  of  romantic 
stories  relating  to  remarkable  marriages),  and  the  Spiegel 
van  den  Ouden  en  Nieuwen  Tyd.  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  appeared  at  Amsterdam,  19  vols.,  1790-1800. 

CAT’S'-EYE:  beautiful  mineral,  a  variety  of  quartz 
receiving  its  name  from  the  resemblance  which  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  light  from  it,  especially  when  cut  en  cabochon,  or  in 
a  convex  form,  shows  to  the  light  which  seems  to  emanate 
from  the  interior  of  the  eye  of  a  cat.  It  is  of  various  colors, 
and  has  a  sort  of  pearly  appearance,  and  is  chatoyant  or 
characterized  by  a  fine  play  of  light,  which  results  from  the 
parallel  arrangement  of  the  minute  fibres  of  the  stone  it¬ 
self,  or  from  an  intimate  mixture  of  some  foreign  substance, 
such  as  amianthus.  It  has  been  supposed  that  cat’s-eye 
is  silicified  wood.  It  is  obtained  chiefly  from  Malabar  and 
Ceylon.  The  Singhalese  are  especially  proud  of  it,  believ¬ 
ing  it,  although  erroneously,  to  be  found  only  in  their 
island.  It  is  often  brought  thence,  cut  to  resemble  a 
monkey’s  face,  from  the  idolatrous  regard  entertained  for 
the  monkey.  A  chatoyant  variety  of  felspar,  also  found 
in  Ceylon,  has  been  sometimes  confounded  with  cat’s-eye. 

CATSKILL,  k&ts'M:  capital  of  Greene  co.,  N.Y.,  on 
the  w.  bank  of  the  Hudson,  at  the  mouth  of  Catskill  creek; 
34  m.  s.  of  Albany,  and  109  m.  n.  of  New  York;  on  the 
West  Shore  railroad,  and  connected  by  ferry  with  the  Hud- 
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son  river  railroad.  The  village  has  the  co.  buildings,  7 
churches,  2  banks,  2  newspapers,  and  some  factories. 
It  is  important  as  the  main  (and  till  recently  the  only 
convenient)  entrance  to  the  Catskill  mountains.  Pop. 
(1900)  5,484. 

CATSKILL  GROUP,  in  Geology:  uppermost  division 
of  the  Devonian  system  in  America,  best  exemplified  in 
Bradford,  Tioga,  Potter,  and  other  n.  cos.  of  Penn.  These 
rocks  are  chiefly  red  sandstone  and  shale,  containing  the 
fossilized  bones  and  scales  of  large  ganoid  fishes.  The 
name  was  taken  from  the  Catskill  mountains,  which  were 
formerly  believed  to  be  composed  of  these  rocks,  but  are 
now  known  to  be  chiefly  strata  of  the  Chemung  group. 

CATSKILL  MOUNTAINS  (formerly  Kaatskill): 
group  of  the  Alleghany  chain  in  its  largest  sense,  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  Hudson  and  of  the  Mohawk,  in  N.  Y., 
chiefly  in  Greene  co.  They  do  not  form  a  symmetrical 
and  extended  range  like  those  of  the  Appalachians  in 
Penn.,  but  branch  w.  in  spurs,  with  precipitous  slopes 
to  the  e.,  and  elevated  peaks,  of  which  Hunter  Mountain 
is  4,050  ft.  high,  and  Overlook  3,800;  after  these  are  Round 
Top  and  High  Peak.  N.  and  w.,  on  the  borders  of  Scho¬ 
harie  co.,  and  Delaware  co.,  and  s.  in  Ulster  co.  (except 
Overlook  Mountain),  the  altitudes  are  not  so  great,  and 
the  slopes  gentler.  The  value  of  this  region  is  in  the  fine 
scenery  that  it  offers  within  a  few  hours  of  the  metropolis; 
in  summer  it  is  crowded  with  seekers  after  health,  pleasure, 
and  the  picturesque.  On  old  Pine  Orchard,  a  level  spot 
ending  in  a  precipice  12  m.  from  Catskill  village  and  2,235 
ft.  above  the  Hudson,  the  Mountain  House  has  stood  for 
60  years ;  2  m.  w.  of  it  are  the  Kaaterskill  falls,  three  cas¬ 
cades  of  180,  80,  and  40  ft.  in  succession.  The  land  w, 
of  this  is  partly  cultivated,  and  nearly  every  farm  holds 
a  boarding-house.  The  Overlook  House,  not  far  to  the 
s.,  was  built  abt.  1873  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  ft.  Till 
a  few  years  ago  the  mountains  were  reached  only  by  stages ; 
now  the  Catskill  Mountain  railroad  carries  passengers  in 
the  season  from  Catskill  village  to  Cairo  and  Palenville, 
the  latter  at  the  foot  of  the  Kaaterskill  Clove;  and  the 
Ulster  and  Delaware  railroad,  of  greater  length,  starting 
from  Rondout,  skirts  the  mountains  on  the  w.,  while  its 
Stony  Clove  branch  ascends  to  Hunter,  Tannersville,  and 
nearly  to  the  Mountain  House.  The  Kaaterskill  and  Platte- 
kill  Cloves,  as  well  as  the  summit  views,  are  probably 
unsurpassed  for  beauty  in  the  n.e.  states,  except  by  the 
Adirondack  and  White  Mountains.  The  region  is  still 
heavily  wooded,  with  oak,  maple,  beech,  birch,  pine,  hem¬ 
lock,  ash,  cedar,  and  other  trees. 

CATS'-TAIL:  see  Typha. 

CATS'-TAIL  GRASS:  see  Timothy  Grass. 

CATSUP,  n.  ktit'siip:  for  Catchup,  which  see. 

CATTACK;  see  Cuttack. 

CATT,  Carrie  Lane  Chapman,  American  suffrage 
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reformer:  b.  Ripon,  Wis.  She.  was  educated  at  the  State 
Industrial  College  of  Iowa  and  subsequently  studied  law. 
She  was  for  three  years  principal  of  the  High  School  at* 
Mason  City,  Iowa,  and  in  1884  was  married  to  Leo  Chap¬ 
man,  editor  of  the  Mason  City  Republican ,  who  died  some 
two  years  later.  Since  1890  she  has  devoted  herself  to 
woman  suffrage  work,  lecturing  frequently  in  behalf  of 
the  movement,  and  as  chairman  of  the  National  Organi¬ 
zation  Committee  doing  very  much  to  place  the  reform 
on  a  substantial  basis.  She  has  been  associated  in  recent 
years  with  nearly  all  of  the  important  gains  which  have 
been  made  in  this  direction,  and  the  carrying  of  several 
state  amendments  relating  to  equal  suffrage  has  been 
attributed  to  her  influence.  In  1891  she  was  married 
to  G.  W.  Catt  (q.v.).  She  was  president  of  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  1900-4. 

CATT,  George  William,  American  civil  engineer:  b. 
Davenport,  Iowa,  1860,  March  9,  d.  1905.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  Iowa  State  College  and  subsequently  studied 
engineering  and  law.  He  was  chief  engineer  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bridge  Company,  1887^92 ;  president  and  engi¬ 
neer  of  the  New  York  Dredging  Company,  1893-9;  and 
president  and  engineer  of  the  Atlantic  Gulf  &  Pacific 
Company,  from  1899.  He  built  government  dry  docks 
at  the  navy  yards  at  League  Island,  Philadelphia,  and 
Mare  Island,  California. 

CATTARO,  kdt'td-ro:  town  of  Austria,  in  the  crown- 
land  of  Dalmatia;  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro, 
about  36  m.  s.e.  of  Ragusa ;  strongly  fortified,  and  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  mountains.  The  castle,  massive  and  almost 
inaccessible,  stands  on  a  precipitous  rock  immediately 
behind  the  town.  Cattaro  has  a  cathedral,  several  churches 
and  hospitals.  It  was  at  one  time  cap.  of  a  small  republic ; 
was  in  1807  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  but  was 
transferred  to  Austria,  1814,  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna. 
Pop.  3,000. 

CATTARO,  Gulf  of,  or  Bocca  di  Cattaro:  inlet  of 
the  Adriatic,  near  the  s.  extremity  of  the  Dalmatian  coast. 
It  consists  of  three  basins  or  lakes,  connected  by  straits 
of  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  outer  entrance  is 
only  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  and  the  total  length  of  the  gulf 
is  about  30  m.  Mountains  protect  it  from  all  winds,  and 
it  has  a  depth  of  from  15  to  20  fathoms. 

CATTEGAT,  or  Kattegat,  kdt'te-gat  (Sinus  Codanus ): 
bay  or  arm  of  the  sea  between  the  e.  coast  of  Jutland  and 
the  w.  coast  of  Sweden,  n.  of  the  Danish  islands.  It  is 
connected  with  the  Baltic  Sea  by  the  Great  and  Little 
Belt  (q.v.),  and  by  the  sound.  The  Skager  Rack  (q.v.) 
connects  it  with  the  North  Sea.  The  length  of  the 
Cattegat  is  about  150  m.,  greatest  breadth  85  m.  It  is 
of  unequal  depth,  and  has  dangerous  sand-banks.  The 
principal  islands  are  Lasoe,  Samsoe,  and  Anhalt.  The 
Danish  shores  of  the  Cattegat  are  low,  but  the  Swedish 
shore  is  very  steep  and  rocky. 
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CATTELL,  k&t'tl,  James  McKeen,  American  psycholo¬ 
gist:  b.  Easton,  Pa.,  1860,  May  25.  He  graduated  at 
Lafayette  College  in  1880,  and  studied  at  Leipsic,  Paris, 
Geneva,  and  Gottingen.  He  was  assistant  under  Wundt 
at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  professor  of  pyschology  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1888-91,  and  became 
professor  of  experimental  psychology  in  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1891.  He  is  co-editor  of  the  Psychological  Re¬ 
view  and  Science . 

CATTELL,  William  Cassidy,  American  educator: 
b.  Salem,  N.  J.,  1827,  Aug.  30;  d.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1898, 
Feb.  11.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1848,  and  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1852.  He  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Lafayette  College,  1855-60, 
and  president  of  that  institution,  1863-83,  and  subsequently 
prominent  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

CATTERMOLE,  Mt'er-mol,  George:  1800-1868,  July 
24;  b.  Dickleburgh,  Norfolk:  distinguished  English  paint¬ 
er  in  water-colors.  His  pictures,  which  embrace  a  wide 
range  of  subjects,  are  remarkable  for  originality  of  concep¬ 
tion,  vigorous  execution,  and  fine  color  and  tone.  One 
of  his  best  known  and  greatest  pictures  is  Luther  at  the 
Diet  of  Spires,  containing  33  portraits  of  the  principal 
characters,  copied  from  the  authentic  originals  by  old 
masters.  He  also  designed  the  engravings  for  his  brother’s- 
History  of  the  Civil  Wars,  and  illustrated  many  scenes 
in  Scott’s  novels  and  in  Shakespeare.  His  later  works 
are  chiefly  oil  paintings. 

CATTI,  or  Chatti,  kdt'te:  German  people,  included 
by  Caesar  under  the  name  Suevi  (q.v.),  who  inhabited  a 
country  nearly  corresponding  to  the  present  Hesse.  The 
s.w.  part  of  their  territory,  around  Mattiacum,  was  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Romans  under  Drusus.  The  Catti  took 
part  in  the  general  rising  of  the  Germans  under  Hermann. 
Tacitus  praises  them  as  excellent  foot-soldiers.  During 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  the  end  of  the  2d  c.,  they 
made  incursions  into  Roman  Germany  and  Rhaetia.  Cara- 
calla  failed  in  an  expedition  against  them  and  the  Aleman- 
ni  in  the  3d  c.  About  the  middle  of  that  c.,  their  name 
began  to  give  place  to  that  of  the  Franks  (q.v.),  and  is 
last  mentioned  by  Claudian  late  in  the  4th  century. 

CATTLE,  n.  k&t'tl  [OF.  catel  or  chatel,  goods,  movables 
— from  mid.  L.  catal'la,  chattels,  goods  in  general — spe¬ 
cially  applied  to  cattle  as  the  principal  wealth  in  an  early 
stage  of  society — from  mid.  L.  capitdle  or  captale,  capital, 
property — from  L.  capitalis,  pertaining  to  the  head,  capi¬ 
tal — from  L.  caput,  the  head — lit.,  movable  property  in 
general]:  quadrupeds,  being  domestic  animals  used  for 
labor  or  for  food — more  especially  applied  to  oxen,  bulls, 
and  cows  (see  Ox).  Cattle-show,  n.  an  exhibition  of 
domestic  animals  in  competition  for  prizes.  Cattle-pen, 
n.  pen  for  cattle. 

CATTLE,  in  Law:  see  Chattel. 

CATTLE-PLAGUE :  general  name  for  disease  attacking 
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cattle,  and  sometimes  sheep  and  allied  species.  The 
diseases  thus  termed  are  very  various. 

Rinderpest  [Ger.],  or  Steeple-Murrain :  contagious  erup¬ 
tive  fever,  or  exanthema,  affecting  the  bovine  species; 
sheep,  goats,  deer,  and  other  allied  species  occasionally, 
however,  catch  it  from  cattle.  It  occurs  indigenously  on 
the  plains  of  w.  Russia,  whence  it  has  at  various  times 
overspread  most  parts  of  the  old  world.  There  is  good 
authority  for  saying  that  it  has  never  yet  appeared  in  the 
United  States,  though  some  allied  diseases  have  wrought 
much  havoc. 

Cattle  Plagues  in  the  United  States: — Contagious  Lung- 
plague  of  Cattle,  or  Contagious  Pleuro-pneumonia,  or  Pul¬ 
monary  Murrain. — This  has  prevailed  in  Europe  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years.  In  this  country  it  is  always  due  to  impor¬ 
tation,  and  has  spread  only  by  contagion.  Introduced 
in  1843  by  one  cow  sold  by  the  captain  of  an  English  ves¬ 
sel  to  a  milkman  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  it  spread  to  various 
places  near  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  has  never  been  eradi¬ 
cated.  In  1859,  it  was  brought  to  Mass,  by  four  cows  im¬ 
ported  from  Holland  and  soon  spread  to  several  towns. 
By  authority  from  the  legislature  sick  and  suspected 
animals  were  killed,  and  in  six  years  the  disease  was 
‘stamped  out’  at  a  cost  to  the  state  of  more  than  $77,000, 
and  a  loss  to  the  farmers  of  about  $250,000.  Until  1883, 
this  disease  was  confined  to  a  small  area,  but  was  then 
scattered  in  several  western  states.  Cause.—' This  dis¬ 
ease  is  caused  doubtless  by  bacteria  which  are  taken  into 
the  lungs,  produce  inflammation,  and  destroy  or  radically 
change  the  tissues  of  these  organs.  It  spreads  more  rapidly 
in  a  hot  and  moist  climate  than  in  one  which  is  cold  and 
dry,  and  is  aggravated  by  impure  air,  improper  food,  and 
exposure.  Period  of  incubation  varies  from  ten  days  to 
several  months.  Symptoms. — A  slight,  dry  and  peculiar 
cough,  increased  temperature,  diminished  appetite,  watery 
discharges  from  the  eyes  and  nose,  irregular  action  of 
the  bowels,  rapid  and  laborious  breathing,  great  depression 
of  the  vital  forces.  The  disease  may  terminate  fatally 
in  a  few  days  or  may  be  prolonged  for  months.  Preven¬ 
tion. — Inoculation  has  often  been  tried  with  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  results.  Suspected  animals  should  be  immediately 
isolated  and  disinfectants  freely  used.  Manure  from  sick 
animals  should  be  mixed  with  quicklime  and  plowed  into 
the  land,  and  litter  or  fodder  left  in  the  stables  should 
be  burned.  Animals  which  have  been  exposed  to  con¬ 
tagion  may  be  made  to  breathe  the  fumes  of  burning  sul¬ 
phur  in  a  close  building  every  day  for  some  weeks,  and 
two  drams  of  powdered  copper  as  given  daily  to  each  mature 
animal.  Treatment. — In  clearly  marked  cases  it  is  best 
to  kill  the  animals  at  once.  No  one  but  a  skillful  veteri¬ 
narian  should  attempt  to  treat  this  disease.  Laxatives, 
diuretics,  and  sedatives  are  sometimes  helpful  in  the  early 
stages,  and  stimulants  and  tonics  when  prostration  ensues. 
The  inhalation  of  antiseptic  remedies  may  also  be  useful. 
See  Pleuro-pneumonia,  Epizootic. 
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Aphthous  Fever,  Vesicular  Murrain,  or  Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease— A  remarkably  contagious  malady  of  domestic 
quadrupeds,  especially  those  with  cloven  feet.  It  is  marked 
by  blisters  on  the  mouth  and  feet  and  on  the  udders  and 
teats  of  females.  It  is  communicated  by  contact  with 
diseased  animals  or  articles  which  they  have  infected; 
also  by  the  use  of  milk  of  such  animals.  This  disease 
was  introduced  into  this  country  from  Canada  in  1871, 
and  prevailed  in  n.  New  York  and  New  England;  but  the 
affected  cattle  were  isolated,  and  the  disease  disappeared. 
It  was  brought  also  to  Baltimore  by  an  importation  of 
Channel  Island  cows  in  1883,  but  was  soon  eradicated. 
As  the  poison  does  not  pass  through  the  air,  but  is  com¬ 
municated  by  solid  bodies,  this  is  more  readily  controlled 
than  other  animal  plagues.  Symptoms. — Chilliness  fol¬ 
lowed  by  increased  temperature,  heat  and  redness  of 
the  mouth,  soreness  of  the  udder,  lameness,  and  inclina¬ 
tion  to  lie  down.  On  the  second  or  third  day  large  blisters 
appear  in  the  mouth  and  between  the  hoofs.  These  soon 
break  leaving  raw  sores.  Inflammation  is  sometimes  so 
severe  as  to  cause  the  hoofs  to  fall  off  and  the  bones  of 
the  feet  to  decay.  If  properly  cared  for  the  majority 
of  cases  will  recover  in  from  eight  to  fifteen  days,  though 
fatal  cases  often  occur.  Prevention. — The  isolation  of 
all  infected  animals,  with  thorough  disinfection  of  the 
stables  and  everything  with  which  they  have  been  in  con¬ 
tact.  Treatment. — Perfect  cleanliness,  laxatives,  cooling 
and  astringent  lotions  for  the  mouth,  poultices  or  caustics 
for  the  feet,  and  cool,  soft  food. 

Malignant  Anthrax,  Bloody  Murrain,  Carbuncular  fever, 
or  Charbon. — This  is  caused  probably  by  unhealthy  local 
conditions.  In  hot,  damp  seasons  it  spreads  rapidly 
and  is  extremely  fatal.  It  manifests  itself  in  different 
forms  but  is  always  characterized  by  sudden  and  extreme 
changes  in  the  blood  and  a  strong  tendency  to  gangrene; 
it  is  extremely  contagious,  and  is  especially  likely  to  attack 
young  and  thriving  animals.  This  disease  has  been  known 
from  early  times  and  prevailed  in  many  lands.  It  was 
epidemic  in  n.  New  York  1825,  near  Philadelphia  1834-36, 
and  in  Louisiana  1837-39.  It  often  prevails  in  malarious 
districts  of  the  south.  The  virus  is  exceedingly  active, 
retains  its  vitality  for  a  long  period,  and  withstands  a 
temperature  of  145  degrees.  Causes. — A  plethoric  con¬ 
dition  of  the  system,  sudden  changes  from  poor  to  rich 
food,  insufficient  exercise,  exposure  to  extremes  of  tem¬ 
perature,  and  a  malarious  atmosphere.  Symptoms. — 
In  many  cases  the  disease  assumes  an  apoplectic  form 
and  the  animal  dies  almost  instantly.  Others  are  marked 
by  nervous  prostration,  accelerated  pulse,  rapid  breathing, 
blood  stains  on  the  mucuous  membranes,  and  bloody  mat¬ 
ters  in  the  urine  and  dung.  In  the  early  stages  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  elevated,  later  it  decreases.  The  spleen  is  greatly 
enlarged  and  often  ruptured.  Prevention. — Good  food, 
pure  water,  exercise,  protection  against  extremes  of  tem¬ 
perature,  keeping  from  undrained  lands  and  rich  river 
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bottoms  in  hot,  dry  times,  and  attention  to  hygienic  con¬ 
ditions.  Isolation  of  the  sick  and  thorough  disinfection 
must  not  be  neglected.  Treatment. — The  diseased  tis¬ 
sues  of  local  swellings  may  be  destroyed  by  caustics,  and 
antiseptic  lotions  may  be  used.  Tonics  and  stimulants 
are  required  to  keep  up  the  strength,  laxatives  and  diu¬ 
retics  to  eliminate  the  poison,  and  antiseptics  to  prevent 
its  propagation. 

Texas  Fever,  Splenic  Fever,  Murrain. — This  disease 
was  long  thought  to  result  from  malarious  conditions  in 
the  South.  But  it  has  been  fully  proven  to  be  caused 
by  bacteria  that  are  harbored  and  carried  by  the  cattle 
ticks  that  infest  the  Southern  sections  of  the  United  States. 

This  peculiar  form  of  tick  does  not  infest  any  other  ani¬ 
mals  to  any  extent  but  the  horned  cattle  of  the  farms  and 
the  wild  deer,  and  these  to  a  small  extent.  Cattle  raised 
in  a  tick  infested  section  grow  up  immune,  but  when  they 
are  carried  to  other  sections  where  there  are  no  ticks  of 
this  species,  they  carry  the  ticks  with  them  in  warm  weath¬ 
er,  and  infect  the  pastures  so  that  the  non-immune  cattle 
take  the  disease  and  die  off  rapidly.  Of  late  years  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  established  a  quarantine 
line  across  the  country  shutting  out  the  tick  infested  regions 
and  forbidding  the  taking  of  cattle  north  of  this  line  dur¬ 
ing  the  warm  months.  In  states  just  south  of  this  line 
efforts  are  being  made  now  with  success  to  banish  the 
ticks,  which  is  easily  done  where  cattle  are  not  allowed 
to  range  the  open  lands  and  forests.  This  work  is  gradu¬ 
ally  extending.  North  Carolina  alone  has  banished  ticks 
for  over  twenty  counties  and  the  line  has  been  extended 
below  them.  With  a  general  and  well  organized  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  authorities  of  all  the  States 
it  is  perfectly  possible  to  entirely  banish  the  cattle  ticks 
and  rid  the  whole  South  of  the  disease. 

CATTLE-TICK,  or  TEXAS-FEVER  TICK,  an  arach¬ 
nid  ( Boophilus  annulatus )  related  to  the  mites,  and  prev¬ 
alent  in  the  western  and  southwestern  States.  It  is  a 
reddish  coriaceous,  flattened,  or  swollen  creature  from 
a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  length.  The  cattle-tick  lays 
a  great  many  eggs,  nearly  oval,  dark-brown,  coated  with 
a  hard  secretion,  the  process  of  egg-laying  lasting  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  or  a  week.  The  young  tick,  on  hatching,  is 
whitish,  afterward  turning  brown;  it  has  three  pairs  of 
legs.  After  molting  it  becomes  a  nymph,  when  the  fourth 
pair  of  legs  is  added.  During  the  nymph  stage  the  repro¬ 
ductive  organs  develop.  After  another  molt  it  becomes 
sexually  mature.  It  completes  its  development  from  the 
larva  to  the  adult  on  cattle.  After  this  second  molt  the 
couple  pair,  and  the  male  grows  but  little.  The  female, 
voraciously  feeding  on  the  blood  of  her  host,  grows  to  a 
gigantic  size,  her  body  swelling  and  becoming  gorged  with 
blood  and  eggs.  The  males  can  be  easily  detected  by  their 
smaller  size,  and  by  the  extension  of  the  shield  over  the 
entire  back.  Ticks  live  upon  the  blood  of  their  host.  The 
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females,  as  they  increase  in  size,  store  away  quantities 
of  the  ingested  food  in  an  immense  convoluted  chamber 
or  appendage  of  the  stomach.  In  summer  only  three 
or  four  days  after  the  final  molt  are  necessary  for  the  ticks 
to  become  large.  When  fully  gorged,  and  the  eggs  have 
become  fertilized,  the  female  loosens  her  hold  in  the  skin 
of  her  host,  and  falls  to  the  ground,  where  she  lays  her 
eggs,  after  which  her  body  contracts,  shrivels  up,  and  then 
dies.  The  young  ticks  get  access  to  cattle  by  climbing 
bushes,  whence  they  reach  out  and  attach  themselves 
to  passing  animals. 

It  has  been  proved  that  ticks,  by  sucking  the  blood  of 
cattle  infested  with  the  Texas  fever  germ,  which  is  a  sporo- 
zoon  ( Apiosoma  bigeminum ),  may  communicate  the  dis¬ 
ease  (bovine  malaria)  to  healthy  cattle,  just  as  the  sporo- 
zoan  blood-parasite  of  yellow  fever,  or  of  malaria,  is  com¬ 
municated  by  a  mosquito  ( Anopheles ).  In  dealing  with 
ticks  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  breathes  by  spiracles 
or  minute  holes  in  the  sides  of  the  body.  By  the  use  of 
oil,  or  any  greasy  substance,  those  openings  may  be  cov¬ 
ered,  thus  asphyxiating  the  creature.  The  ticks  may  thus 
be  killed  by  dipping  or  spraying  the  cattle  with  cotton¬ 
seed  oil.  Cattle  should  be  kept  away  from  wooded  or 
bushy  pastures. 

There  are  one  or  two  forms  very  closely  allied  to  the 
Texas  cattle-tick,  and  named  Boophilus  australis;  they 
are  regarded  by  experts  as  either  distinct  varieties  or 
species  from  B.  annulatus.  They  transmit  the  cattle- 
fever  in  the  countries  above  named.  Another  sub-species 
or  variety,  the  blue  tick  (B.  decoloratus )  in  South  Africa 
transmits  the  same  disease  in  that  region. 

The  Lone  Star  tick  ( Amblyomma  unipuncta )  is,  next 
to  the  cattle-tick,  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  the  Texas  fever.  It  may  be  recognized  by  the 
simple  bright  silver  spot  on  the  back.  Consult  Curtice, 
The  Cattle-Tick  ( Journal  of  Comparative  Medicine  and 
Veterinary  Archives  1891-2);  Salmon  and  Stiles,  Cattle- 
Ticks  of  the  United  States  (17 th  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  Washington,  1902). 

CATTLEYA,  n.  c&t'le-ya  [named  by  Lindley  after  Wm. 
Cattley ,  Esq.]:  in  hot.,  extensive  genus  of  orchids,  natives 
of  Central  America  and  Brazil,  where  they  are  found  on  the 
bark  of  trees  and  on  rocks.  The  species  bear  two  or  more 
flowers,  generally  rose-colored,  occasionally  yellow. 

CATTY,  n.  k&t'tl  [Malayan  kati;  Jap.  kin] :  Chinese  weight 
of  about  H  lb-  It  is  the  unit  of  weight  used  in  China,  and 
by  the  Malays. 

CATTY  WAR:  see  Kattywar. 

CATULLUS,  ka-tul'lus,  Gaius  Vale'rius:  celebrated 
Roman  lyrist:  b.  Verona,  b.c.  87;  date  of  death  unknown. 
His  father  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  the 
young  poet  must  have  frequently  met  the  great  warrior 
at  the  paternal  residence,  when  the  latter  was  on  his  way 
to  Gaul.  In  early  life  he  went  to  Rome,  where  his  career 
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was  that  of  an  epicurean,  and  the  expense  of  this  kind  of 
living  soon  involved  him  in  debts;  and  he  followed  the 
pretor  Memmius  to  Bithynia,  with  the  intention,  like  his 
superior,  of  wringing  a  fortune  out  of  the  provincials. 
This  fashionable  but  felonious  method  of  acquiring  money 
did  not  succeed  in  Catulus’s  case,  mainly,  however,  through 
the  more  dexterous  cupidity  of  Memmius.  After  his 
return  Catullus  appears  to  have  lived  mostly  in  Rome, 
in  very  straitened  circumstances.  His  poems,  116  in  num¬ 
ber,  chiefly  lyrics  and  epigrams — brought  to  light  first  by 
Benvenuto  Campesani,  of  Verona,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  c. — have  always  been  justly  admired  for  their  exqui¬ 
site  grace  and  beauty  of  style,  but  are  in  many  passages 
grossly  indecent.  In  higher  styles  of  writing  Catullus 
was  equally  successful,  especially  in  his  odes,  of  which 
unfortunately  only  four  have  been  preserved.  His  heroic 
or  narrative  poem  on  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis — 
consisting  of  more  than  400  hexameter  lines — and  the 
wild  enthusiastic  poem  entitled  Atys,  are  especially  worthy 
of  notice.  Most  of  the  earlier  editions  of  Catullus  include 
the  works  of  Tibullus  and  Propertius.  The  best  modern 
editions  are  by  Sillig  (1823),  Lachmann  (1829),  and  Ellis 
(1867  and  78).  There  are  English  translations  by  Lamb 
(1821),  Martin  (1861),  Cranstoun  (1867),  etc.  See  Munro’s 
Criticisms  (1878). 

CATULUS,  Quintus  Lutatius,  Roman  general,  his¬ 
torian,  and  poet:  b.  about  152  b.c.;  d.  87  b.c.  He  was 
consul  in  102  b.c.  with  Gaius  Marius,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  proconsul.  During  his  proconsulship  he,  with 
Marius,  defeated  the  Cimbri  near  Vercellae,  the  modern 
Vercelli,  in  northern  Italy.  As  one  of  the  aristocratic 
party  and  a  partisan  of  Sulla,  he  was  proscribed  by  Marius. 
With  the  exception  of  two  epigrams  nothing  of  his  work 
has  survived. 

CAUCA,  kow'kd,  Colombia,  one  of  the  nine  departments 
of  the  Republic,  bounded  on  the  northwest  by  Panama; 
on  the  north  by  the  Caribbean  Sea;  on  the  east  by  the  de¬ 
partments  of  Bolivar,  Antioquia,  Tolima,  and  Cundina- 
marca,  and  the  Republics  of  Venezuela  and  Brazil;  on  the 
south  by  Brazil  and  Ecuador;  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  territory  of  Caqueta  and  of  the  districts  of 
Huila,  Inza,  and  Paez  are  included  in  this  department. 
The  eastern  part  of  Cauca  is  watered  by  the  Amazon  and 
some  of  the  affluents  of  that  river;  the  Guaviare  and  the 
Casiquaire  flow  into  the  Orinoco;  the  Atrato  empties  into 
the  Gulf  of  Uraba;  while  a  dozen  smaller  rivers  flow  into 
the  Pacific.  On  both  the  Caribbean  and  Pacific  coasts 
there  are  several  ports.  Area  about  260,000  square  miles, 
population  about  700,000.  See  Colombia. 

CAUCALIS,  n.  kaw'kal-is  [Gr.  kaukalis  an  umbellifer¬ 
ous  herb]:  in  bot.,  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants,  consisting 
of  herbs  writh  multifid  leaves.  All  the  species  are  natives 
of  Europe  and  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
None  of  the  species  are  attractive  in  appearance. 
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CAUCASUS,  kaw'ka-sits,  and  the  CAUCASIANS, 
kd'shi-anz,  or  -zhi-anz  :  region  and  people  near  the  boundary 
line  of  Europe  and  Asia,  between  the  Black  and  Caspian 
seas.  The  great  mountain  range  of  the  Caucasus  forms  the 
backbone  of  a  well-marked  geographical  region,  nearly  cor¬ 
responding  with  the  Russian  governor-generalship  or  lieu¬ 
tenancy  of  Caucasia.  The  natural  and  administrative  n. 
limit  is  the  great  Manitch  depression,  extending  from  the 
Sea  of  Azof  to  the  Caspian,  and  including  the  basins  of  the 
Kuban  and  Terek  rivers.  The  s.  natural  limit  is  along  the 
basins  of  the  Rion  and  Kur  rivers.  The  Russian  province 
comprises  all  the  Russian  territory  to  the  Turkish  and  Per¬ 
sian  frontiers,  including  also  part  of  the  Armenian  high¬ 
lands  and  the  mountain  masses  adjoining  them,  now  known 
by  the  infelicitous  name  of  Little  Caucasus,  s.  of  the  Rion 
and  Kur  rivers.  Little  or  Anti-Caucasus  is  connected  with 
Caucasus  proper  by  the  narrow  Mesk  ridge,  crossing  the 
Rion-Kur  valley  between  the  headwaters  of  those  streams. 
The  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  Caspian  seem  to  have  been  an¬ 
ciently  connected  by  the  Manitch  depression  ;  s.  of  which 
extend  vast  steppes  of  flat,  treeless  land — fertile,  but  with  little 
or  no  water.  South  of  the  steppe  to  the  n.  spurs  of  the 
mountains  is  luxuriant  park  land,  covered  with  magnificent 
grasses,  and  also  quite  level.  Beyond  this  rise  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  successive  terraces.  On  the  s.  side,  toward  the 
Rion  and  Kur,  the  mountain  face  is  much  steeper  and  more 
sudden. 

The  Caucasus  occupies  the  isthmus  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Caspian,  its  general  direction  being  from  w.n.w. 
to  e.s.e.  From  the  peninsula  of  Taman  on  the  Black  Sea, 
to  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron  on  the  Caspian,  it  has  a  length 
of  about  750  m.  The  breadth,  including  the  secondary 
ranges  and  spurs,  is  about  150  m.,  but  that  of  the  higher 
Caucasus  does  not  exceed  70  m.  This  range,  formerly  re¬ 
garded  as  belonging  entirely  to  Asia,  is  now  usually  treated 
as  part  of  the  boundary-line  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
though  the  political  demarcations  do  not  coincide.  The 
higher  and  central  part  of  the  range  is  formed  of  parallel 
chains,  not  separated  by  deep  and  wide  valleys,  but  remark¬ 
ably  connected  by  elevated  plateaus  traversed  by  narrow 
fissures  of  extreme  depth.  The  highest  peaks  are  in  the 
most  central  ridge  or  chain,  at  least  six  of  them  over  16.000 
ft.,  much  exceeding  the  highest  Alps.  Mount  Elburz  rises 
18,000  ft.  above  the  sea  ;  Kazbek  more  than  16, 500  ft.;  andbe- 
tween  these  are  Kosh-tan-tau  and  Dikh-tau.  Here  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow  is  between  10, 000  and  11,000  ft.  high  ;  but  the 
whole  amount  of  perpetual  snow  is  not  great,  nor  are  the 
glaciers  very  large  or  numerous.  For  more  than  100  miles* 
length  of  the  main  ridge,  there  are  no  passes  lower  than 
10,000  ft.  The  central  chain,  in  its  highest  part  at  least,  is 
granitic  or  even  pure  granite.  On  either  side  of  the  granitic 
axis  are  metamorphic  rocks,  such  as  mica-schists  and  talc- 
schists  ;  and  beyond  these,  clay-slates  and  schists.  The 
secondary  parallel  chains  on  both  sides  of  the  central  ridge 
are  of  limestone.  The  spurs  and  outlying  mountains  or 
hills  are  of  less  extent  and  importance  than  those  of  almost 
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any  other  mountain-range  of  similar  magnitude,  subsiding 
as  they  do  until  they  are  only  about  200  ft.  high  along  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  Some  parts  are  entirely  destitute 
of  wood,  but  other  parts  are  very  densely  wooded,  and  the 
secondary  ranges,  near  the  Black  Sea,  bear  magnificent 
forests  of  oak,  beech,  ash,  maple,  and  walnut ;  grain  is 
cultivated  in  some  parts  to  a  height  of  8,000  ft.,  while  in  the 
lower  valleys,  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  indigo,  etc.,  are  pro¬ 
duced.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  geographical  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  C.,  the  climate,  though  generally  healthful  is 
very  different  on  the  n.  and  s.  sides,  the  vine  growing  wild 
in  great  abundance  on  the  south,  not  on  the  north.  The  s. 
declivity  of  the  mountains,  toward  Georgia,  presents  much 
exceedingly  beautiful  and  romantic  scenery. 

There  are  no  active  volcanoes  in  Mount  C.,  but  every  evi¬ 
dence  of  volcanic  action.  Elburz  and  Kazbek  both  are  of 
volcanic  origin.  There  are  hot  springs  and  mud  volcanoes 
at  each  end  of  the  range,  and  there  are  also  famous  naphtha 
springs  in  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron  (see  Baku).  Mineial 
springs  also  occur  in  many  places.  The  bison,  or  aurochs, 
is  found  in  the  mountains;  bears,  wolves,  and  jackals  are 
among  the  carnivorous  animals.  Lead,  iron,  sulphur,  coal, 
and  copper  are  found. 

The  waters  of  the  C.  flow  into  four  principal  rivers — the 
Kuban,  and  the  Rion  or  Faz  (anc.  Phasis),  which  flow  into 
the  Black  Sea;  and  the  Terek  and  the  Kur,  which  flow  into 
the  Caspian.  Kuban  and  Terek  are  n.,  Rion  and  Kur,  or 
Kura,  s.  of  the  mountains.  The  Russians  have,  with  great 
labor,  carried  a  military  road  through  a  valley  somewhat 
wider  than  most  of  the  Caucasian  valleys.  This  is  the  tre¬ 
mendous  fissure  or  ravine  of  the  Dariel  gorge,  about  half¬ 
way  from  Black  Sea  to  Caspian.  The  road  passes  over  a 
height  of  abt.  8,000  ft.,  and  is  protected  by  many  forts.  The 
only  other  road  is  by  the  Pass  of  Durbend,  near  the  Caspian 
Sea.  There  is  a  railway  from  Baku  by  Tiflis  to  Poti  and 
Batum. 

Caucasian  was  the  name  adopted  by  Blumenbach  (q.v„), 
for  one  of  his  main  ethnological  divisions  of  mankind;  and 
as  the  solitary  Georgian  skull  that  he  had  was  the  finest  in 
his  collection,  the  Caucasian  was  taken  by  him  as  the  finest 
type  of  the  Indo-European  stock.  Dr.  Latham’s  remarkon 
Blumenbach ’s  narrow  basis,  is:  ‘  Never  has  a  single  head 
done  more  harm  to  science  than  was  done  in  the  way  of 
posthumous  mischief  by  the  head  of  this  well-shaped  fe¬ 
male  from  Georgia.  ’  Subsequent  ethnologists  have,  mainly 
on  philological  grounds,  broken  up  the  Caucasian  variety  of 
Blumenbach  into  two  well-marked  philological  groups,  the 
Aryan  (q.v.),  or  Indo-European,  and  the  Shemitic  (q.v.). 
Syro-Arabian  peoples.  The  name  Caucasian  was  clearly  a 
misnomer  when  it  suggested  affinity  in  blood  or  in  language 
between  the  very  various  races  of  the  Caucasus,  classified 
below,  and  Aryans  or  Semites;  and  Prichard  and  others 
proposed  actually  to  connect  most  of  the  Caucasus  peoples 
with  the  Mongolian  races  of  Asia.  Later  anthropologists,  find¬ 
ing  the  word  convenient,  use  Caucasian  or  Caucasic  for  the 
fair  type  of  man  as  opposed  to  the  Mongolic  or  yellow  type, 
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but  they  distinctly  repudiate  any  suggestion  of  community 
of  race  or  of  language  between  the  peoples  so  named;  and 
desire  to  indicate  a  physical  fact  and  an  anthropological  type. 
See  Ethnology:  also  Philology. 

The  Caucasus  has  been  called  the  Mountain  of  Languages, 
from  the  multiplicity  of  tongues  spoken  in  this  narrow  area 
— tongues  many  of  them  totally  distinct  from  one  another. 
And  with  one  exception,  apparently  unconnected  with  the 
languages  of  any  other  part  of  the  globe,  or  race  of  men  ; 
unless  Sayce  be  right  in  his  belief  that  the  ancient  Hittites 
(q.  v.),  whose  empire  in  Asia  Minor  rivalled  that  of  the  Assyr¬ 
ians,  were  of  the  same  stock.  There  are  certain  well- 
marked  groups  among  them,  within  which  manifest  affinity 
prevails.  (1)  The  southern  division  or  Kartveli  stock  com¬ 
prises  the  Georgians  or  Grusians,  mainly  in  the  upper  and 
middle  basin  of  the  Kur;  the  Imeritians,  w.  of  the  water¬ 
shed  between  the  Kur  and  Rion;  the  Mingrelians  farther  w. 
reaching  to  the  Black  Sea;  the  Gurians,  s.  of  the  Rion;  the 
Laz  on  the  Turkish  frontiers;  and  the  Svans  or  Suanetians, 
between  the  Mingrelians  and  the  higher  Caucasus.  (2)  The 
western  division  contains  the  Tcherkess  or  Circassian  race, 
formerly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kuban,  n.  of  Caucasus;  the 
Abkhasians  in  the  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  Caucasus 
and  the  Black  Sea  on  the  s. ;  and  the  Kabards,  n.  and  e.  of 
Elburz.  (3)  The  eastern  division  contains  the  Chechenz 
or  Tchetchens  on  the  n.  slopes  of  the  eastern  Caucasus, 
down  to  the  Terek;  and  the  Lesghians  further  e.  and  s.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  numerous  small  tribes  called  Les¬ 
ghians  have  any  affinity  with  the  Tchetchens,  or  how  far  they 
are  related  to  one  another;  only  one,  the  Avars,  have  a 
written  language,  and  they  use  Arabic  characters.  (4)  The 
Ossetes  or  Ossetians  in  the  centre  of  Caucasus,  on  both 
slopes  about  Kazbek,  are  unquestionably  a  race  of  the  Aryan 
stock,  and  the  language  has  affinity  with  the  Persian  branch; 
they  call  themselves  Irun  (probably  meaning  Aryan}.  All 
the  Caucasian  languages  are  extremely  harsh.  Some  of 
them  are  regarded  as  inflectional,  others  as  agglutinative. 

In  various  portions  of  this  territory,  there  are,  of  course, 
other  intrusive  elements  of  population  of  foreign  race:  Rus¬ 
sian  Slavs;  Tartars;  numerous  Armenians;  Kurds;  Greeks; 
Tats  and  other  Iranians  or  Tajiks;  and  a  German  colony 
from  Wurtemberg,  east  of  Tiflis.  Not  merely  do  the  inhab- 
itantsof  the  Caucasus  differ  widely  in  race,  but  they  represent 
great  variety  of  stages  of  culture,  from  the  indolent,  music- 
loving  Georgians  to  the  wild  and  semi-barbarous  Suanetians. 
Christianity  is  the  faith  of  some  races,  as  the  Georgians  and 
Ossetes;  Mohammedanism  of  a  fanatical  type  that  of  others, 
as  the  Lesghians,.  while  primitive  pagan  superstitions  seem 
largely  to  underlie  both  religious  professions.  One  Kart- 
velian  tribe,  the  Khevsurs,  has  in  some  measure  combined 
Christianity  with  Moslem  usages. 

The  resistance  which  the  Caucasian  peoples  for  more  than 
half  a  century  offered  to  the  arms  of  Russia,  attracted  to  them 
the  attention  of  the  world.  But  with  the  capture  in  1859  of 
Shamyl  (q.v.)  the  prophet- chief  of  the  Lesghians,  who  for 
more  than  20  years  haci  withstood  the  armies  sent  against 
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him,  the  power  of  the  Caucasians  was  shattered;  by  1870  it, 
was  completely  broken.  The  bulk  of  the  Circassians  mi¬ 
grated  to  Turkish  territories  in  Asia  or  Europe;  most  of  the 
Abkhasians  have  done  the  like.  Of  the  original  native  Cau¬ 
casian  races,  probably  not  much  more  than  1,000,000  re¬ 
main.  The  ancient  divisions  of  the  country,  Georgia, 
Imeritia,  Svanetia,  Ningreiia,  etc.,  were  based  on  tribal  dis. 
tinctions.  These  have  disappeared  from  the  Russian  admin¬ 
istrative  system.  According  to  the  latter,  the  main  range 
of  Caucasus  divides  the  province  into  Ciscaucasia  n.  of  the 
mountains,  and  Transcaucasia  s.  of  them;  the  former  com¬ 
prising  the  govts,  of  Stavropol,  Kuban,  Terek;  the  latter, 
those  of  Daghestan  (really  n.  of  Caucasus),  Sakatal,  Tiflis, 
Kutais,  Sukhum,  Black  Sea,  Elisabetpol,  Baku,  and  Erivan. 
Add  Batum  and  Kars  (Russian  Armenia),  and  the  Trans- 
Caspian  territory  ;  and  then  Caucasia  in  the  widest  sense 
has  an  area  of  808,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  6,290,000. 

The  chief  town  in  Ciscaucasia  is  Vladikavkaz,  in  Trans¬ 
caucasia,  Tiflis — the  two  connected  by  the  great  military 
road  through  the  Caucasus.  The  old  cap.  of  Georgia  was 
Mtzkhet,  a  good  specimen  of  a  Georgian  word.  For  Cau¬ 
casus  and  Caucasia,  see  the  map  of  Russia:  also  Circas¬ 
sians:  Georgia:  Imeritia:  Transcaucasia:  and,  for  the 
wars  with  Russia,  Shamyl. 

CAUCUS,  n.  kaw'kiis  [a  supposed  corruption  of  Calkers, 
who,  with  others,  used  to  meet  in  Boston  for  political  pur¬ 
poses  previous  to  the  independence  of  the  United  States.]: 
in  the  United  States,  a  meeting  preliminary  to  a  public  meet¬ 
ing  of  citizens  for  election  or  for  other  purposes,  generally 
political;  a  factious  meeting  designed  to  influence  the  gen¬ 
eral  body  of  the  citizens:  V.  to  hold  a  preliminary  party 
meeting  of  the  heads  of  the  party  with  the  view  of  devising 
new  measures  or  plans  of  action.  Cau  cusing,  imp.  Cau¬ 
cused,  pp.  kaw'kust. 

CAUDAL,  a.  kaw'ddl  [L.  cauda,  a  tail]:  pertaining  to 
the  tail  of  an  animal;  in  hot.,  applied  to  thread  at  the  bottom 
of  the  seed  of  a  plant.  Cau  date,  a.  -dot,  and  Cau'dated, 
a.  in  hot applied  to  seeds  that  have  a  tail-like  appendage. 
Cau'dicle,  n.  -di-kl,  in  hot.,  the  tail-like  process  supporting 
the  masses  of  pollen  in  orchids. 

CAUDEBEC-LES-ELBEUF,  kdd-bek'ldz-el-bif :  town  of 
France,  dept,  of  Seine  Inferieure,  12  m.  s.  of  Rouen;  has 
manufactures  of  cloth.  Pop.  (1886)  11,088. 

In  the  same  dept.,  on  the  Seine,  is  a  village  named  Cau- 
debec,  a  picturesque  little  towm,  formerly  cap.  of  the 
Pays  de  Caux  and  strongly  fortified.  Pop.  (1886)  2,200. 

CAUDETE,  kow-dd'td:  town  of  Murcia,  Spain,  60  m. 
e.s.e.  of  Albacete.  Pop.  6,500. 

C.  is  the  name  also  of  a  small  place  in  New  Castile. 

CAUDEX,  n.  kaw'deks  [L.  caudex,  the  trunk]:  in  hot ., 
the  unbranched  trunk  or  axis  of  a  tree,  as  palms,  tree-ferns, 
etc. 

CAUDINE  FORKS,  kaw'den  ( Farculce  Caudince ):  two 
high,  narrow,  wooded  mountain-gorges  near  the  town  of 
Caudium,  in  ancient  Samnium,  on  the  borders  of  Cam- 
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pania;  noted  for  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  in  the  second 
Samnite  war  (b.c.  321) :  see  Rome. 

CAUDLE,  kaw'dl  [OF.  chaudeau  or  chaudel,  a  kind  of 
gruel  or  broth — from  chaud,  warm — from  mid.  L.  caldus — ■ 
from  L.  cattdus ,  hot,  warm:  comp.  Gael,  cadail,  sleep]:  a 
warm  drink  containing  wine  or  other  liquors  given  to 
women  at  childbirth :  V.  to  prepare  caudle ;  to  treat  tend¬ 
erly.  Cau'dling,  imp.  Caudled,  pp.  kaw'dld.  Caudle- 
cup,  the  drink  given  to  women* at  childbirth;  the  glass 
of  wine,  or  other  liquor,  drunk  in  honor  of  the  child  born. 

CAUF,  n.  kawf  [Celt,  kaff;  L.  cavus,  hollow:  L.  cophinus, 
a  basket]:  a  chest  for  holding  live  fish;  the  box  or  cage 
for  raising  coal  from  the  mine. 

CAUGHNAWAGA,  kaw-nd-wd'ga:  Canada,  a  town 
in  the  province  of  Quebec,  situated  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  near  the  Lachine  Rapids,  opposite  Lachine.  It  is 
an  Indian  town,  and  was  established  by  the  Jesuit  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  1676  as  a  colony  for  the  Indians  who  were 
converted  to  Christianity.  The  converts  wrere  Iroquois, 
mostly  Mohawks,  and  remained  loyal  to  the  French  during 
their  quarrels  with  other  Indians  and  the  English.  In  the 
Canadian  insurrection  of  1838  Caughnawaga  was  the  first 
place  to  be  attacked  by  the  rebels,  who  were  repulsed  by 
the  Indians  and  a  number  of  them  taken  prisoners.  Pop. 
2,000. 

CAUGHT,  v.  pt.  or  pp.  kawt:  see  under  Catch. 

CAUL,  n.  kawl  [AS.  cawl,  a  basket:  F.  cdle,  a  kind  of 
little  cap :  comp.  Gael,  ceil ,  to  cover,  to  hide] :  the  omentum 
or  fatty  membrane  covering  the  lower  intestines ;  the  thin 
membrane  sometimes  covering  the  head  and  face  of  a 
child  wften  born;  a  net  for  inclosing  the  hair;  a  skull-cap; 
also  spelt  Kell. — The  membrane  encompassing  a  child’s 
head  at  birth  has  had  extraordinary  superstitions  con¬ 
nected  with  it  from  very  early  ages  till  the  present  day. 
It  was  the  popular  belief  that  children  so  born  would  be 
very  fortunate,  and  that  the  caul  brought  fortune  to  those 
purchasing  it.  This  superstition  was  so  common  in 
the  primitive  church,  that  St.  Chrysostom  felt  it  his  duty 
to  inveigh  against  it  in  many  of  his  homilies.  In  later 
times,  midwives  sold  the  caul  to  advocates  at  enormous 
prices,  ‘as  an  especial  means  of  making  them  eloquent,/ 
and  to  seamen  as  an  infallible  preservative  against  drown¬ 
ing.  It  was  supposed  also  that  the  health  of  the  person 
born  with  it  could  be  told  by  the  caul,  which,  if  firm  and 
crisp,  betokened  health,  but  if  relaxed  and  flaccid,  sickness 
or  death. 

CAULAINCOURT,  ko-ldng-kor' ,  Armand  Augustin 
Louis  de,  Duke  of  Vicenza:  1772,  Dec.  9 — 1827,  Feb.  19; 
b.  Caulaincourt,  dept,  of  Somme:  statesman  of  the  French 
empire.  He  early  distinguished  himself  as  an  officer,  was 
made  a  gen.  of  division  1805,  and  shortly  afterward  created 
Duke  of  Vicenza.  In  1807,  he  was  appointed  ambassador 
at  St.  Petersburg.  In  1813,  he  was  made  minister  for 
foreign  affairs.  At  Napoleon’s  abdication  it  was  chiefly 
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through  Caulaincourt’s  intervention  that  more  favorable 
conditions  were  obtained  for  the  fallen  emperor,  and  that 
the  island  of  Elba  was  ceded  to  him.  During  the  Hundred 
Days,  Caulaincourt  resumed  office  as  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  and  was  made  a  peer.  He  died  in  Paris. 
CAULDRON,  n.  kawl'drtm:  see  Caldron. 

CAULESCENT,  a.  kaw-les'ent  [from  a  supposed  mid.  L. 
caules'cens  or  caulescen' tem — from  L.  caulis,  a  stalk] :  in  hot., 
having  a  visible  stem.  Cau'licle,  n.  -li-kl,  a  short  stem. 
Cau'licule,  n.  -li-kul,  in  hot.,  a  short  stem;  in  arch.,  one 
of  the  curled  tops  in  a  Corinthian  capital.  Cau'licules, 
n.  plu.  -kulz,  in  hot.,  small  stems  rising  immediately  from 
the  neck  of  the  root.  Cau'liform,  a.  -VL-fawrm  [L.  forma, 
shape]:  same  as  Caulescent.  Cau'line,  a.  -ttn,  also 
Cau'linary,  a.  -er-i,  growing  on  a  caulis  or  stem.  Caulis, 
n.  kaw'lis,  the  stalk  or  stem  of  a  plant;  an  aerial  stem. 

CAULIFLOWER,  n.  kdl'i-flowr  [OF.  col,  a  cabbage — 
from  L.  caulis,  a  cabbage,  a  stem,  and  flower;  Sp.  coliflor; 
F.  choufleur,  a  cauliflower] :  variety  of  the  common  kale  or 
cabbage  (q.v.).  It  was  cultivated  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  but  was  little  attended  to  in  England  till  the  end 
of  the  17th  c.;  yet  prior  to  the  French  Revolution,  cauli¬ 
flower  was  an  article  of  export  from  England  to  Holland, 
while  English  cauliflower  seed  is  still  preferred  on  the  con¬ 
tinent.  The  cauliflower  is  entirely  the  product  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  leaves  are  not  in  this,  as  in  other  varieties  of  the 
«?ame  species  generally,  the  part  used,  nor  are  they  so  delicate 
*nd  fit  for  use  as  those  of  most  of  the  others,  but  the  flower- 
buds  and  their  stalks,  or,  properly  speaking,  the  inflor¬ 
escence  of  the  plant  deformed  by  cultivation,  and  forming 
a  head  or  compact  mass  generally  of  a  white  color.  There 
are  many  sub-varieties,  but  all  of  them  are  rather  more 
tender  than  the  ordinary  form  of  the  species.  The  cauli¬ 
flower  requires  a  moist,  rich,  loamy  soil  with  abundance 
of  manure,  and  above  all,  very  careful  cultivation,  directed 
to  the  object  of  having  the  heaas  not  merely  large  but 
as  compact  as  possible.  Great  care  is  bestowed  on  the 
selection  of  proper  plants  for  seed.  Cauliflower  may  be 
preserved  for  some  time  fit  for  use  by  pulling  the  plant  up 
by  the  roots,  and  hanging  it  in  a  cold  and  dry  place. — • 
Broccoli  (q.v.)  may  be  regarded  as  another  kind  of 
cauliflower. 

CAULK,  n.  kawk  [mid.  L.  calchare,  to  press  together: 
com.  Gael,  calc,  to  ram,  to  beat  in;  calcair,  a  cauker  (see 
Calk)]  :  in  a  ship,  the  operation  of  driving  oakum  into  the 
seams  between  the  planks.  Caulk'er,  n.  one  who.  Caulk¬ 
ing-iron,  an  iron  chisel  for  driving  in  the  oakum. — 
Caulking  renders  the  seams  of  a  vessel  water-tight.  The 
quantity  of  filling  driven  in  depends  on  the  thickness  of 
the  planking;  it  varies  from  1  to  13  double  threads  of 
oakum,  with  1  or  2  single  threads  of  spun-yarn.  The 
caulker  first  raims  or  reems  the  seam — that  is,  drives  a 
caulk  iron  into  it,  to  widen  the  seam  as  much  as  possible, 
and  close  any  rents  or  fissures  in  the  wood ;  he  then  drives 
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in  a  little  spun-yarn  or  white  oakum  with  a  mallet  and  a 
kind  of  chisel;  and  afterward  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
black  or  coarse  oakum.  The  fibres  are  driven  in  until  they 
form  a  densely  hard  mass,  which  not  only  keeps  out  water 
but  strengthens  the  planking.  The  seam  is  finally  coated 
with  hot  pitch  or  resin. 

CAULOPTERIS,  kaw-ldp'ter-is:  generic  name  for  the 
stems  of  fossil  tree-ferns  found  in  the  carboniferous  and 
triassic  measures.  They  are  hollow,  and  covered  with  the 
markings  similar  to  the  leaf-scars  on  recent  tree-ferns. 
Twelve  species  have  been  described. 

CAUQUENES,  kow-ka'nes,  Baths  of:  a  group  of  re¬ 
markable  mineral  springs  long  celebrated  for  their  medici¬ 
nal  properties,  in' Chili,  62  m.  s.s.e.  from  Santiago.  An  earth¬ 
quake,  1835,  suddenly  reduced  their  temperature  from 
118°  to  92°  Fahrenheit. 

CAURSENES:  sometimes  called  the  Pope’s  Merchants; 
a  class  of  Italian  usurers  who  made  their  appearance  in 
London  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  c.  After  practicing 
the  grossest  extortion,  they  were  expelled  from  London  by 
Roger,  Bishop  of  London,  1235.  They  subsequently  ob¬ 
tained  the  protection  of  the  pope  and  became  very  numer¬ 
ous.  Their  extreme  exactions  led  to  their  prosecution  in 
the  civil  courts,  but  authorities  were  found  who  were  will¬ 
ing  to  grant  them  permission  to  continue  their  practices  on 
the  payment  of  large  sums  of  money.  They  were  expelled 
from  London  finally  abt.  1260. 

CAUS,  kd,  or  CAULX,  ko,  Salomon  de:  abt.  1576 — abt. 
1630;  b.  Dieppe,  France:  physicist.  Fleeing  from  perse¬ 
cution  as  a  Protestant  he  went  to  England  abt.  1612,  and 
lived  at  Heidelberg  1614-20  as  architect  to  the  elector  pala¬ 
tine  Frederick  V.  His  last  ten  years  were  spent  in  Paris; 
the  tale  of  his  dying  insane  in  the  hospital  of  Bicetre 
appears  to  lack  foundation.  Arago,  who  rescued  his  books 
from  oblivion,  considered  him  the  inventor  of  the  steam 
engine.  His  Von  gewaltsamen  Bewegungen,  which  appeared 
at  Frankfort  1615,  and  at  Paris  1624,  as  Les  Raisons  des 
Forces  Mouvantes,  suggested  an  apparatus  for  raising  water 
by  the  expansion  and  condensation  of  steam;  from  this  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester  may  possibly  have  borrowed  the 
ideas  outlined  in  his  Century  of  Inventions  (1633),  and  Ex¬ 
act  and  True  Definition,  etc.  Caus  published,  also,  La 
Perspective  (London,  1612) ;  Institution  Harmonique  (Frank¬ 
fort,  1615);  Hortus  Palatinus  (Heidelberg,  1620);  and  La 
Pratique  et  Demonstration  des  Horologues  Solaires  (Paris, 
1624). 

CAUSALITY,  in  Philosophy:  the  relation  obtaining 
between  two  events,  one  of  which  immediately  succeeds 
the  other  in  time,  such  that  the  presence  of  the  antecedent 
event  is  indispensable  to  the  occurrence  of  the  consequent 
event.  The  antecedent  event  is  called  the  ‘Cause’  and 
the  consequent  event  the  ‘Effect.’  In  common  speech 
and  thought  it  is  assumed  that  there  is  some  power  in 
the  cause  which  produces  the  effect  and  that,  in  some 
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way,  this  power  passes  over  into  the  effect  or  is  transformed 
in  it.  Hence  cause  and  effect  are  regarded  as  simple  and 
separable  facts  having  definite  boundaries.  Thus,  if 
a  typhoid  epidemic  arise  in  a  town,  its  cause  may  be 
sought  for  in  impure  water  or  tainted  oysters.  If  it  be 
established  that  in  every  case  of  primary  infection,  the 
patients  drank  water  from  a  certain  well  and,  if,  on  exam¬ 
ination,  the  water  is  discovered  to  contain  typhoid  germs, 
it  is  assumed  that  the  cause  of  the  epidemic  has  been 
established.  Reflection,  however,  shows  that  no  case 
of  causation  is  so  simple  as  common  thinking  takes  it  to 
be.  For  the  practical  purposes  of  the  'physician  and  the 
hoard  of  health  it  is  sufficient  to  have  established  a  close 
connection  in  locality  and  time  between  the  impure  water 
and  the  primary  cases  of  typhoid.  But  this  induction 
rests  upon  others.  It  presupposes  that  it  has  already 
been  ascertained  that  water  may  contain  infectious  matter. 
Moreover  each  case  is  in  some  degree  unique.  There 
are  many  contributing  conditions  to  this  uniqueness; 
such  are:  differences  in  individual  constitution,  habits 
of  life,  physical  surroundings,  etc.  In  short,  whereas, 
for  a  definite  practical  purpose,  the  causal  relation  seems 
to  be  simple,  it  turns  out  to  be,  in  every  case,  complex. 
Every  effect  is  due  to  a  complex  assemblage  of  conditions 
from  which,  for  the  practical  purpose  in  hand,  we  single 
out  one  and  call  it  the  Cause.  A  man  fires  a  gun.  An¬ 
other  man  is  thereby  killed.  The  cause  of  his  death  is 
the  impact  of  a  bullet.  But  this  event  is  a  very  complex 
physical  and  physiological  problem.  For  the  practical 
purposes  of  a  coroner’s  jury  it  is  enough  to  know  what 
person  caused  the  gun  to  go  off.  If  the  case  be  sent  up  for 
trial,  the  court  will  seek  to  determine  what  mental  causes, 
i.e.,  what  motives  and  intentions,  led  to  the  firing  of  the 
gun.  Suppose  the  jury  decide  that  A  met  his  death  from 
a  bullet  fired  by  B  from  motives  of  revenge.  Then  legally 
and  morally  A’s  death  was  caused  by  B,  but  physically 
by  a  gun-shot  wound.  A  psychologist  might  push  the 
inquiry  farther  by  asking  what  led  B  to  seek  revenge. 
Evidently,  then,  any  effect  depends  upon  a  great  variety  of 
conditions  and  what  is  named  the  *cause  is  more  or  less 
arbitrary,  depending  upon  one’s  interests.  Philosophical 
reflection  upon  Causality  raises  three  main  problems: 
1.  How  does  the  cause  pass  into  the  effect?  2.  When 
does  the  cause  cease  and  the  effect  begin?  3.  What  are 
we  to  regard  as  ultimate  or  final  causes?  Aristotle  was 
the  first  to  analyze  carefully  the  notion  of  causality.  He 
distinguished  four  kinds  of  cause :  material,  formal,  efficient, 
and  final.  The  material  cause  is  the  material  out  of 
which  a  thing  is  made,  e.g.,  wood  is  the  material  cause 
of  a  table;  the  formal  cause  is  the  form  or  pattern  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  a  thing  is  made,  e.g.,  the  pattern  of  a  table 
in  the  maker’s  mind  is  the  formal  cause  of  the  table;  the 
efficient  cause  is  the  skilled  manual  power  of  the  workman; 
the  final  cause  is  the  end  for  which  the  thing  is  made,  e.g., 
the  table  to  write  or  eat  at.  Aristotle  in  his  metaphysical 
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system  reduced  the  four  causes  to  two — the  final  cause 
or  end  and  the  mechanical  or  material  cause.  Aristotle’s 
analysis  is  important  and  has  been  very  influential  in 
European  thought,  but  it  does  not  touch  the  three  prob¬ 
lems  raised  above.  Modern  philosophy  is  largely  concerned 
with  the  discussion  of  these  problems.  Hume  (q.v.) 
was  the  first  to  give  a  radical  answer  to  the  first.  He  denied 
the  possibility  of  our  understanding  how  cause  passes 
into  effect.  He  said  that,  a  priori,  anything  might  pro¬ 
duce  anything  else;  that  experience  supplies  only  a  con¬ 
stant  conjunction  of  events;  it  never  reveals  the  reason 
or  ground  of  this  conjunction.  We  cannot  know  why 
A  should  cause  B  rather  than  C,  nor  can  we  logically 
say  that  there  is  any  necessity  in  the  relation  of  A  and  B. 
The  notion  of  a  necessary  causal  relation  is  a  fiction  of 
the  imagination,  the  resultant  of  custom  or  routine  in 
experience.  ‘A  cause  is  an  object  precedent  and  contigu¬ 
ous  to  another,  and  so  united  with  it,  that  the  idea  of 
the  one  determines  the  mind  to  form  the  idea  of  the  other, 
and  the  impression  of  the  one  to  form  a  more  lively  idea 
of  the  other.’  Our  notions  of  causal  connection  are  hence 
due  solely  to  the  course  of  our  impressions  and  are  sub¬ 
jective.  It  is  due  to  the  mind’s  ‘propensity  to  feign’ 
that  we  believe  in  necessary  objective  causal  relations. 
Kant  (q.v.)  took  up  the  problem  at  this  point.  He  agreed 
with  Hume  that  the  idea  of  causation  did  not  come  from 
without  the  mind,  but  he  maintained,  against  Hume,  that 
this  idea  is  not  a  passive  product  of  an  empirical  conjunc¬ 
tion  of  sense-impressions,  nor  a  mental  fiction,  but  an 
organizing  principle  of  reason,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
world  we  know  is  constituted.  In  other  words,  while 
Hume  explains  the  whole  content  of  human  knowledge 
as  a  bundle  of  impressions  which  enter  the  mind  from 
we  know  not  where,  and  are  isolated  units  devoid  of 
inherent  connections,  Kant  regards  the  knowable  world 
as  from  the  outset  a  creation  of  mind  working  according 
to  the  necessary  and  universal  principles  of  rational  activ¬ 
ity  of  which  ‘causality’  is  one.  Kant  held,  however,  that 
there  is  a  world  of  thing s-in-themselves  to  which  this  prin¬ 
ciple  does  not  apply,  viz.,  the  moral  order  or  spiritual  realm. 
Kant  did  not  make  clear  or  consistent  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  these  two  realms,  and  his  successors,  Fichte  and 
Hegel  (q.v.),  abolishing  the  opposition  between  them, 
treated  the  whole  world  as  ideal  or  rational.  For  them 
causality  was  an  objective  but  subordinate  principle. 
J.  S.  Mill  (q.v.)  traces  the  principle  of  causality  back 
to  a  general  induction  that  lies  beyond  all  particular 
inductions.  This  really  means  that  all  special  empirical 
inductions  depend  upon  the  universal  validity  of  the 
causal  principle.  When  we  take  it  in  this  sense,  the 
principle  of  causality  means  that  all  the  elements  and 
events  of  the  knowable  world  mutually  condition  one 
another.  In  this  sense,  as  Kant  already  saw,  causality 
as  a  universal  principle  means  the  reciprocal  determination 
of  elements  and  events  in  a  world.  From  this  standpoint 


CAUSALITY. 

we  may  briefly  consider  the  three  problems  of  causality. 
1 .  The  problem  as  to  how  cause  passes  into  effect  does  not 
involve  any  inscrutable  mystery.  A  cause  means  nothing 
except  in  relation  to  an  effect  and  vice-versa.  The  typhoid 
germ  is  a  typhoid  germ  just  because  it  is  followed  in  given 
situations  by  certain  pathological  symptoms.  Things  or 
events  in  nature  are  what  they  do.  The  difficulty  in 
determining  how  cause  becomes  effect,  in  specific  cases, 
is  due  to  the  complexity  of  conditions  in  the  actual  course 
of  events.  This  difficulty  is  progressively  overcome  by 
scientific  analysis.  2.  The  problem  as  to  when  the  cause 
becomes  the  effect  is  one  whose  solution  depends  in  every 
case  upon  the  standpoint  of  the  investigator.  It  is  a 
mere  or  less  arbitrary  procedure,  due  to  our  special  inter¬ 
est,  whether  we  shall  say  that  the  man  died  at  the  moment 
when  the  bullet  hit  him  or  when  all  the  tissues  of  his 
body  had  ceased  to  function.  Causation  is  a  process  in 
time  and  as  such  continuous.  We  may  draw  the  dividing 
line  wherever  it  suits  our  purpose  and  label  what  is  before, 
cause  and  what  is  after,  effect,  but  our  dividing  line  is 
an  ideal  or  logical  one  without  sensible  width  or  duration. 
The  stream  of  actual  events  is  continuous.  3.  So  long 
as  we  are  dealing  with  events  proceeding  in  time  we  are 
not  entitled  to  speak  of  an  ‘absolute’  or  ‘first’  cause.  The 
world  in  which  the  causal  principle  holds  good  must  con¬ 
sist  of  elements  in  thoroughgoing  reciprocity,  i.e.,  con¬ 
tinuously  acting  and  reacting,  and,  therefore  mutually 
conditioning  one  another.  Only  the  whole  state  of  a 
world  in  time  and  space  now ,  or  at  any  other  instant  in 
its  career,  could  properly  be  called  an  absolute  cause, 
and,  if  past  and  future  be  real,  then  not  even  the  whole 
state  of  things  now  is  absolute  and  there  must  be  an  im¬ 
perfection  in  the  causal  point  of  view.  It  involves  con¬ 
fusion  of  thought  to  speak  of  an  absolute  first  cause,  as 
though  somewhere  in  the  dim  past  things  somehow  began 
to  arise  out  of  nothing.  On  the  other  hand  man  and  God 
may  be  free  or  ultimate  causes,  i.e.,  first  causes,  not  in  order 
of  time  but  of  rank  in  reality,  if  their  thoughts  and  acts 
of  will  are  not  determined  solely  by  antecedent  events  in 
the  time-world.  Such  activities  would  be  timeless  and 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  term  ‘causality/  which 
applies  to  events  in  time,  should  be  used  in  this  connection. 
It  would  be  better  to  speak  of  purposive  or  end-realizing 
activity.  And,  reverting  to  Aristotle’s  analysis,  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  present  discussion  relegates  the 
consideration  of  ‘final’  cause  to  the  term  ‘end.’ 

As  to  the  question  whether  the  notion  of  causality  has 
originated  from  perceptual  experience,  i.e.,  is  empirical, 
or  is  mental  (or  innate)  in  origin,  it  is  to  be  said  that  oppo¬ 
sition  between  experience,  and  mental  activity  is  over¬ 
drawn  and  hence,  false.  Experience,  whether  in  its  scientific 
or  pre-scientific  stages,  means  nothing  except  through  the 
organizing  activity  of  thought,  and  this  organizing  activity 
works  under  the  stimulus  of,  and  with  the  materials  sup¬ 
plied  by,  sense-experience 


CAUSE— CAUSTIC. 

CAUSE,  n.  kawz  [F.  cause — from  L.  causa,  a  cause:  It. 
causa:  comp.  Gael,  cuis,  a  thing,  a  cause]:  the  primary  02 
original  thing;  a  thing  which  produces  another  thing;  any¬ 
thing  which  produces  an  effect;  the  person  or  thing  that 
brings  about  or  does  something;  that  to  which  intelligent 
efforts  are  directed  as  working  for  a  cause;  a  reason;  a 
motive  or  inducement  that  urges  or  impels ;  a  suit  at  law ;  a 
party  or  side :  V.  to  effect  or  produce ;  to  occasion ;  to  create. 
Cau'sing,  imp.  Caused,  pp.  kawzd.  Casual,  a.  kawz'&l, 
relating  to  or  expressing  cause.  Causality,  n.  kaw-z&l'l-ti , 
agency  of  a  cause;  quality  of  causing.  Causally,  ad. 
kawz'&l-tt.  Causable,  a.  kawz'a-bl,  that  may  be  caused. 
Causation,  n.  kaw-za'  shun,  the  act  or  power  of  causing  or 
producing.  Cau'sative,  a.  -tiv,  that  effects  as  a  cause. 
Causer,  n.  kaw'zer,  one  who  causes ;  an  agent  producing  an 
effect.  Causeless,  a.  having  no  cause.  Causelessly, 
ad.  -U,  without  reason  or  cause.  Cause'lessness,  n.  state 
of  not  having  a  reason  or  cause;  unjust  grounds  or  reasons. 
— Syn.  of  ‘cause,  n.’:  motive;  inducement;  reason ; incite¬ 
ment;  account;  sake. 

CAUSE  AND  EFFECT.  See  Causality. 

CAUSEWAY,  n.  kawz'wa  [F.  chauss'ee;  OF.  chaulcee,  and 
caucie,  a  raised  way — from  mid.  L.  calceta,  or  calceata,  a 
made  road — from  L.  calcem,  lime:  Sp.  calzada,  a  pavement] : 
primarily  a  hardened  raised  roadway  made  with  a  mixture 
of  lime  so  as  to  bear  the  tread  of  horses  and  general  traffic ; 
a  raised  roadway  paved ;  a  raised  road  over  wet  or  marshy 
ground.  Causey,  n.  kaw'zi,  the  proper  spelling  for  cause - 
way.  Causey,  v.  to  pave  with  blocks  of  stone.  Cau'seyed, 

-zad,  or  Cause'wayed,  a.  -wad,  paved  with  blocks  of 
stone.  To  keep  the  crown  of  the  causey,  in  Scot 
hist.,  to  keep  possession  of  the  highest  part  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  paved  street  in  defiance  of  all  opponents;  to  throw 
down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance  in  a  mutual  feud;  not  to  be 
driven  to  the  wall. 

CAUSTIC,  a.  kaws'ftk,  or  Caus'tical,  a.  -ti-kal  [Gr. 
kaustlkos,  having  the  power  to  burn — from  kaid,  I  burn] : 
burning;  corroding;  that  has  power  to  destroy  a  living 
texture;  biting  or  burning;  sharp  and  biting,  as  speech. 
Caus'tic,  n.  a  substance  that  acts  like  fire  when  applied  to 
a  living  body,  as  nitrate  of  silver.  CausticTty,  n.  -Vts'i-ti, 
the  quality  of  being  caustic.  Caustic  curve,  the  curve 
whose  envelope  is  formed  by  the  rays  reflected  from  a 
concave  mirror. — Syn.  of  ‘caustic,  a.’:  pungent;  cutting; 
stinging;  searching;  burning;  corrosive;  severe;  satirical; 
sharp. 

CAUSTIC,  kaws'tik,  in  Medicine  and  in  Chemistry;  term 
applied  to  such  substances  as  exert  corroding  or  disinte¬ 
grating  action  on  the  skin  and  flesh.  Lunar  caustic  is  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  common  caustic  is  potash.  When  used  as  a  C. 
in  medicine  the  substance  is  fused  and  cast  into  molds,  which 
yield  the  caustic  in  small  sticks  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary 
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lead  pencil,  or  rather  less. — Caustic  is  also  a  term  used  in 
chemistry  in  an  adjective  sense— thus  C.  lime,  or  pure  lime 
(CaO),  as  distinguished  from  mild  lime,  or  the  carbonate  of 
!i^ier.(Ca0,C°2^  c-  magnesia  (MgO),  and  mild  magnesia 
(Mg0,C02),  etc. 

CAUSTIC  -  CATACAUSTIC,  kdl-akaws'tik  -  DIA- 
CAUS  TIC,  dl-a-,  in  Optics:  terms  designating  curves. 
Caustic  is  the  name  given  to  the  curved  line  formed  by  the 
ultimate  intersections  of  a  system  of  rays  reflected  or  refracted 
from  a  reflecting  or  refracting  surface,  when  the  reflection  or 
refraction  is  inaccurate.  When  the  caustic  curve  is  formed 
by  reflection,  it  is  called  the  catacaustic — sometimes  simply 
the  caustic;  when  formed  by  refi action  it  is  called  the 
diacaustic  curve.  In  mathematical  language,  a  curve 
formed  by  the  ultimate  intersections  of  a  system  of  lines 
drawn  according  to  a  given  law  is  called  the  envelope,  and 
is  such  that  the  lines  are  all  tangents  to  it.  As  in  a 
system  of  rays  reflected  or  refracted  by  the  same  surface 
all  follow  the  same  law,  it  follows  that  the  caustic  is  the 
envelope  of  reflected  or  refracted  rays. 

An  example  of  the  catacaustic  is  given  in  the  annexed 
figure  for  the  case  of  rays  falling  directly  on  a  concave 
spherical  mirror,  BAB',  from  a  point  so  distant  as  to  be 
practically  parallel.  The  curve  may  be  said  to  be  made  up 
of  an  infinite  number  of  points,  such  as  C.,  where  two  very 
near  rays,  such  as  P,  Q,  intersect  after  reflection.  This 
catacaustic  is  an  epicycloid.  The  curve  varies,  of  course, 
with  the  nature  of  the  reflecting  surface.  In  the  case  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  figure,  the  cusp  point  is  at  F,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  focus.  No  such  simple  example  can  be  given  of  the 


diacaustic  curve  as  that  above  given  of  the  catacaustic.  It 
is  only  in  the  simplest  cases  that  the  curve  takes  a  recog¬ 
nizable  form.  In  the  case  of  refraction  at  a  plane  surface 
it  is  shown  that  the  diacaustic  curve  is  the  evolute  either  of 
the  hyperbola  or  ellipse,  according  as  the  refractive  index 
of  the  medium  is  greater  or  less  than  unity. 

A  catacaustic  may  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  tea  in  a  tea¬ 
cup  about  half  full,  by  holding  the  circular  rim  to  the  sun’s 
light.  The  space  within  the  caustic  curve  is  ail  brighter 
than  that  without,  as  it  clearly  should  be,  as  all  the  light 
reflected  affects  that  space,  while  no  point  without  the 
curve  is  affected  by  more  than  the  light  reflected  from  half 
of  the  surface. 


CAUTEL— CAUTION. 

CAUTEL,  n.  haw' tel  [mid.  L.  cautela,  prudence,  caution]: 
in  OE.,  caution;  condition;  limitation;  a  cunning  trick. 
Cautelous,  a.  kaw'tel-us,  artful;  artfully  cautious;  wary. 
Cau'telously,  ad.  -Vt. 

CAUTERY,  n.  kaw'ter-l  [Gr.  kauterWn,  a  hot  iron  for 
marking — from  kaio,  I  burn:  L.  cauterium] :  a  burning  or 
searing  of  living  flesh  with  a  hot  iron,  or  by  caustic  medi¬ 
cine,  so  as  to  remove  a  diseased  part.  CauTerize,  v.  -ter-iz, 
to  burn  or  scar  living  flesh.  Cau'teri'zing,  imp.  Adj. 
burning;  blistering:  N.  the  act  of  burning  or  blistering. 
Cauterized,  pp.  -izd.  CauTerizaTion,  n.  - i-za'shun , 
the  act  of  burning  or  searing  with  a  hot  iron ;  also  Cau'ter- 
ism,  n.  -izm,  the  application  of  caustics:  see  Bleeding: 
Moxa. 

CAUTERY:  an  instrument  employed  in  medical  prac¬ 
tice  to  burn  or  sear  the  skin  or  deeper  portions.  There 
are  three  varieties  of  cautery,  viz. :  (1)  the  actual  cautery, 
an  iron  heated  in  the  fire;  (2)  the  thermo-cautery,  or 
Paquelin-cautery,  a  hollow  platinum  tip  filled  with  spongy 
platinum,  which,  when  once  heated  over  a  flame,  is  kept 
hot  by  the  vapor  of  benzol;  (3)  the  galvano-cautery  in 
which  a  wire  is  heated  by  the  electric  current.  The 
cautery  is  employed  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  As  a 
counter-irritant  the  instrument  is  applied  at  a  black  heat 
or  a  dull  red  heat.  To  arrest  bleeding  from  an  artery  in 
a  position  when  it  cannot  be  ligated,  or  general  oozing 
from  a  wound,  the  cautery  is  used  at  dull  red  heat.  As  a 
severe  counter-irritant,  or  when  tissue,  as  a  small  tumor,  is 
to  be  destroyed  a  bright  red  heat  is  employed.  A  white  heat 
is  used  often  in  preference  to  the  bright  red  heat,  especially 
when  a  destruction  of  tissue  is  the  object  of  the  cauteriza¬ 
tion.  The  application  of  a  cautery  is  very  painful  and 
the  distress  persists  for  a  long  time  after  the  operation. 
The  resultant  burn  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
a  burn  resulting  from  accident:  see  Burns. 

CAUTION,  n.  kaw'sMn  [F.  caution — from  L.  cautionem , 
a  taking  heed.  It.  cauzione ]:  great  care  in  the  midst  of 
dangers ;  forethought ;  a  prudent  course  of  conduct ;  security 
for;  an  advice;  a  warning:  V.  to  warn;  to  exhort;  admon¬ 
ish;  advise.  CauTioning,  imp.  CauTioned,  pp.  - shund . 
Cautionary,  a.  -er-i,  containing  warning;  given  as  a 
pledge.  Cau'tioner,  n.  in  Scot.,  one  bound  for  another. 
Cautionry,  n.  -ri,  in  Scot.,  suretyship;  the  obligation  of 
suretyship.  CauTious,  a.  -shtis,  very  careful  in  conduct  * 
wary ;  watchful ;  discreet.  Cau'tiously,  ad.  -U,  in  a* 
cautious  manner;  warily.  CauTiousness,  n.  the  quality 
of  being  cautious ;  vigilance ;  watchfulness ;  prudent  care.— 
Syn.  of  ‘cautious’:  careful;  wary;  circumspect;  prudent* 
discreet;  watchful;  vigilant;  heedful;  thoughtful;  anxious ! 
scrupulous; — of  ‘caution,  n.’:  prudence;  watchfulness* 
circumspection;  warning;  admonition;  care;  forethought : 
heed;  vigilance;  providence;  counsel;  advice;  injunction*’ 
security;  bail;  guaranty. 

CAUTION,  in  the  Law  of  Scotland,  like  Guaranty  (q.v.) 
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in  England:  obligation  undertaken  by  a  second  party, 
whereby  he  binds  himself,  failing  the  primary  obligant,  to 
fulfil  his  obligation,  whether  it  be  of  a  pecuniary  nature  or 
otherwise.  See  Guarantee  Association. 

CAUTION,  for  a  cash  credit:  see  Cash  Account. 

CAUTION,  Judicial,  in  the  Law  of  Scotland:  form  of 
protection  for  a  creditor  or  for  a  debtor;  of  two  kinds — one 
by  warrant  for  appearance,  the  other  by  bond  of  presen¬ 
tation. 

CAUTION,  Juratory:  see  Poor’s  Roll. 

CAUVERIPURAM,  or  Kaveripuram,  kaw-ver-Vpu ' 
ram:  town  of  the  dist.  of  Coimbatoor,  presidency  of  Madras, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cauvery;  lat.  11°  54'  n.,  and  long. 
77°  48'  e.  It  takes  its  ‘name  from  the  neighboring  gorge  of 
30  m.  in  length  through  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  along  which 
the  Cauvery  finds  a  passage.  Pop.  7,000. 

CAUVERY,  or  Kaveri,  kaw'ver-i:  river  in  the  s.  of 
Hindustan,  rising  in  Curg,  and  flowing  through  Mysore  and 
Madras,  with  a  course  of  472  m.,  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  by 
various  mouths.  Its  delta,  with  a  coast  of  80  m.,  and  ex¬ 
tending  inland  70  m.,  lies  almost  wholly  in  the  district  of 
Tanjore.  The  Cauvery  is  peculiarly  available  for  irrigation; 
and  for  improving  it  in  this  respect  a  grant  of  £50,000  was 
sanctioned  1841.  During  the  rainy  season  the  stream  is 
navigable  for  small  craft. 

CAVA,  n. :  see  Ava. 

CAVA,  La,  Id  kd'vd:  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Salerno, 
3|  m.  n.w.  of  the  town  of  Salerno.  It  is  a  flourishing  place, 
with  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  and  pottery.  About 
a  mile  from  Cava  is  the  celebrated  Benedictine  monastery 
of  the  Trinity,  with  its  magnificent  archives,  containing 
60,000  MSS.  and  40,000  parchment  rolls.  Its  library, 
formerly  also  rich  in  MSS.  and  rare  printed  books,  has  been 
dispersed.  In  the  monastery  church  are  the  tombs  of 
Queen  Sibilla  and  of  various  anti-popes.  Pop.  6,000. 

CAVAIGNAC,  kd-vdn-ydk,  Jacques  Marie  Eugene 
Godefroy:  French  politician,  son  of  Louis  Eug&ne  Cavaig- 
nac  (q.v.):  b.  1853,  May  22;  d.  Saint  Calais,  Dept,  of  the 
Sarthe,  1905,  Sept.  25.  He  studied  at  the  Lycee  Charle¬ 
magne,  Lycee  Louis  le  Grand,  Ecole  Polytechnique,  and 
6cole  des  Ponts  et  Chaussees,  interrupting  his  studies  long 
enough  to  serve  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  In  1882  he 
was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  in  1885  was 
appointed  Under-Secretary  of  State.  In  the  Panama 
revelations  of  1892  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part.  On  the 
organization  of  the  Bourgeois  cabinet,  1895,  Oct.  30,  he 
was  appointed  Minister  of  War.  In  1898,  August,  he  added 
to  the  excitement  over  the  Dreyfus  prosecution  by  forcing 
Lieut.-Col.  Henry  to  confess  to  a  forgery  of  certain  letters 
bearing  on  the  Dreyfus  case,  and  the  accused  officer  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  within  a  few  hours.  In  the  following 
month  Cavaignac  resigned  his  office.  He  was  author  of 
The  State  and  Tariffs  of  Railroads  (1883) ;  and  Formation 
of  Contemporary  Prussia  (1891) 
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CAVAIGNAC,  Jean  Baptiste  zhdn  bdp-test:  French 
revolutionist:  b.  Gourdon,  1762;  d.  Brussels,  1829,  March 
24.  He  became  an  advocate  at  the  Parliament  of  Tou¬ 
louse;  and  in  the  National  Convention  acted  as  deputy 
from  the  department  of  Haute-Garonne.  He  rose  to  be 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Mountain  (Extreme  Republicans), 
and,  on  his  various  dictatorial  missions  to  the  armies  of 
the  Republic,  displayed  the  greatest  energy,  tact,  and  in¬ 
corruptibility.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred ;  and  afterward  became  a  councilor  of  State  in 
Murat’s  kingdom  of  Naples.  During  the  Hundred  Days 
he  acted  as  prefect  of  the  Somme.  He  was  banished  as 
a  regicide,  at  the  second  restoration. 

CAVAIGNAC,  Louis  Eugene:  1802-1857,  Oct.;  b. 
Paris;  educated  in  the  Polytechnic  school,  and  the  Ecole 
d’ Application  at  Metz.  He  served  first  in  the  Morea, 
afterward  in  Africa  (whither  he  was  sent  in  1832  into  a  kind 
of  honorable  exile,  in  consequence  of  a  too  free  expression 
of  opinion  in  favor  of  republican  institutions), where  he  ac¬ 
quired  great  distinction  by  his  energy  and  intrepidity.  He 
was  made  chef  de  bataillon  1837,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
brigade-gen.  1844.  In  1848,  he  was  appointed  gov.-gen.  of 
Algeria,  but  in  view  of  the  impending  revolutionary  dan¬ 
gers,  was  called  to  Paris,  he  having  also  been  elected  as  a 
delegate  to  the  national  assembly  by  the  two  departments 
of  Lot  and  Seine.  In  the  insurrection  of  June  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  Cavaignac,  as  minister  of  war,  had  a  most  difficult 
task,  and  he  evinced,  during  the  four  days  and  nights  of  the 
contest,  remarkable  presence  of  mind,  firmness,  and  activ¬ 
ity.  His  plan  of  action  appeared  strange  and  almost 
traitorous  at  the  time.  In  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the 
national  assembly,  who  desired  that  the  troops  should 
be  dispersed  over  Paris,  he  divided  his  men  into  three  sepa¬ 
rate  bodies,  which  had  to  clear  their  several  routes  from 
obstacles  in  order  to  effect  a  reunion,  streets  and  even 
quarters  of  the  city  being  left  for  some  time  without  mili¬ 
tary  protection.  Regarding  the  outbreak  more  as  the 
beginning  of  a  civil  war  than  a  mere  insurrection  he,  in 
fact,  met  the  insurgents  in  true  order  of  battle.  His  opera¬ 
tions  were  successful  and  his  clemency  was  as  remarkable 
as  his  generalship.  When  he  had  the  power  of  assuming 
the  dictatorship  he  resigned  it  into  the  hands  of  the  nation¬ 
al  assembly,  which  appointed  him  president  of  the  coun¬ 
cil.  As  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  republic, 
when  Louis  Napoleon  was  elected,  he  received  about  a 
million  and  a  half  of  votes.  On  the  coup  d'etat  of  1851, 
Dec.,  Cavaignac  was  arrested,  but  released  after  a  short 
detention;  and  though  he  consistently  refused  to  give  in  his 
adhesion  to  the  empire  he  was  permitted  to  reside  in  France 
without  molestation.  He  died  very  suddenly  of  heart 
disease,  at  his  country  house  near  Tours,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre,  Paris,  in  presence  of  many 
thousand  spectators,  including  several  republican  leaders. 
In  debates  Cavaignac  was  remarkably  unlike  his  country¬ 
men,  being  not  voluble  and  declamatory,  but  sober,  clear, 
and  moderate. 


CAVAILLON— CAVALIER  POETS. 

CAVAILLON,  kd-va-yong':  town  of  Provence,  France, 
dept,  of  Vaucluse,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Durance,  14  m. 
s.e.  of  Avignon.  It  is  badly  built  and  kept,  but  has  an  im¬ 
portant  railway  junction,  a  fine  town  house,  a  church  of  the 
12th  c.,  and  the  remains  of  a  triumphal  arch,  probably  of 
Constantine’s  time.  Many  ruins  and  Roman  relics  are 
found  on  the  site  of  ancient  Cabello,  a  short  distance  s. 
Cavaillon  was  long  included  in  the  Comtat  Venaissin.  It 
suffered  from  an  earthquake  1731.  Till  the  revolution, 
when  its  fortifications  were  destroyed,  it  was  a  bishop’s 
see,  and  had  several  convents.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile 
dist.,  called  the  garden  of  Provence;  and  has  a  trade  in 
dried  fruits  and  raw  silk,  and  manufactures  of  madder 
and  vermicelli.  Pop.  of  town,  5,164;  commune,  8,034. 

CAVALCADE,  n.  kdv'til-kad  [F.—  from  It.  cavalcata— 
from  It.  cavallo,  a  horse — from  L.  caballus,  a  horse  (see 
Cavalry)]:  a  procession  of  persons  on  horseback. 

CAVALIER,  kdv-a-W,  in  Fortification:  defense-work 
constructed  on  the  terre-plein  or  level  ground  of  a  bastion. 
It  rises  to  a  height  varying  from  8  to  12  ft.  above  the  ram¬ 
part,  and  has  a  parapet  about  6  ft.  high.  Its  uses  are  to 
command  any  rising  ground  held  by  the  enemy  within 
cannon-shot;  and  to  guard  the  curtain,  or  plain  wall  be¬ 
tween  two  bastions,  from  being  enfiladed.  For  these  pur¬ 
poses  it  mounts  heavy  ordnance.  It  may  be  either  curved 
or  bounded  by  straight  sides. 

CAVALIER,  kd-vd-lya',  Jean:  abt.  1680 — 1740,  May; 
Camisard  chief;  b.  Ribaute,  in  Languedoc.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  peasant,  a  keeper  of  sheep,  and  a  baker  s  appren¬ 
tice  but  fled  from  persecution  to  Geneva  1701,  and  re¬ 
turned  1702  to  share  the  Protestant  revolt  in  the  Cevennes, 
of  which  he  soon  shared  the  chief  command  with  Roland. 
He  developed  marked  military  skill,  defeated  the  royal 
troops  on  the  Ardeche  1703,  Feb.  10,  endured  a  defeat 
there  a  few  days  later  and  another  at  Tour-de-Bellot,  Apr. 
30  and  retrieved  them  by  a  surprising  series  of  victories. 
He  made  terms  with  the  govt,  at  Nismes  1704,  received  a 
pension,  a  commission,  and  authority  to  raise  a  regiment 
of  Camisards  for  service  in  Spain,  but  was  repudiated  by 
his  comrades,  and  called  traitor  and  coward.  Ill-received 
by  the  king,  he  left  France,  married  in  Holland  a  lady  who 
had  been  sought  by  Voltaire,  went  to  England,  and  was 
sent  with  his  regiment  to  Spain  to  serve  under  Lord  Peter¬ 
borough  and  Sir  C.  Shovel,  1705,  May.  ,At  Almanza  his 
men  recognized  a  French  regiment  as  foes  in  the  Cevennes, 
and  rushed  into  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  m  which  Cavalier 
narrowlv  escaped  death.  Returning  to  England  he  was 
pensioned  and  at  length  made  a  maj.gen.  and  gov  oi 
Jersey  and  then  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  died  at  Chelsea. 
Malesherbes,  in  a  remarkable  passage,  summed  up  Cava¬ 
lier’s  singular  gifts  of  talent  and  character.  Memoirs  o/ 
the  War  in  the  Cevennes ,  under  Col.  Cavalier,  probably  by 
Galli,  is  little  valued.  See  Camisards. 

CAVALIER  POETS:  properly  speaking,  the  group  of 
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lyric  poets  who  belonged  to  the  court  and  following  of 
Charles  I.  and  his  son,  from  the  time  of  the  first  warfare 
of  the  Revolution  until  the  Restoration.  The  term  is 
sometimes  extended  to  include  other  poets  of  the  time, 
who,  though  not  followers  of  the  king,  wrote  in  the  same 
style. 

The  origin  of  the  cavalier  poetry  may  be  found  in  the 
poetry  of  the  Elizabethan  Court,  and  in  some  ways, 
resembles  it,  but  the  loyalty  of  the  cavaliers  to  Charles, 
his  tragic  death,  and  the  exile  of  his  family,  gave  the 
poetry  of  the  time  marked  characteristics  of  its  own. 
Loyalty  to  Charles  and  to  his  son,  unlike  loyalty  to  Eliza¬ 
beth,  was  personal  more  than  patriotic;  it  served  to 
revive,  therefore,  some  of  the  most  ideal  conditions  of 
chivalry.  Charles  became  not  so  much  the  sovereign  of  a 
country  as  the  head  of  an  order  of  Knights ;  his  exiled  son 
became  their  leader  under  all  skies.  The  sufferings  that 
were  the  cost  of  their  loyalty,  their  sense  of  a  lost  cause, 
and  the  long  tradition  of  proud  breeding  that  would  bear 
all  with  outward  lightness,  made  the  pathos  and  the 
grace  of  the  best  cavalier  poets.  The  Elizabethan  large¬ 
ness  of  manner  never  quite  returned,  and  a  lighter  grace¬ 
fulness  continued  to  be  a  mark  of  the  Cavaliers,  as  in 
Montrose’s  most  famous  lyric,  My  Dear  and  Only  Love. 
In  singleness  and  loftiness  of  devotion,  in  the  actual 
sacrifice  of  his  life  for  the  cause,  and  in  the  natural,  inci¬ 
dental  place  of  literature  in  his  career,  Montrose  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  ideal  cavalier  poet.  Richard  Lovelace  (1618- 
1658),  author  of  the  best  known  cavalier  lyric,  Tell  Me  Not, 
Sweet,  I  Am  Unkind ,  illustrates  in  his  life,  as  does  Mont¬ 
rose,  the  tragedy  that  often  underlay  this  graceful  verse, 
but  the  tragedy  is  here  one  of  sentiment.  He  impover¬ 
ished  himself  to  give  his  fortune  to  the  king.  On  returning 
from  the  wars  abroad,  he  was  imprisoned,  and  his  Lucasta , 
Lucy  Sacheverell,  believing  him  dead,  married  some  one 
else.  Lovelace  died,  worn  out  by  suffering  and  poverty. 
A  similarly  typical  fate  was  that  of  Sir  John  Suckling 
(1609  ?-1642),  who  spent  his  fortune  for  the  king,  became 
an  exile,  and  died  abroad.  He  wrote  several  plays,  and 
the  clever  ‘Session  of  the  Poets,’  the  model  of  much  later 
criticism  in  light  verse;  his  fame,  however,  is  founded  on 
his  cavalier  poems.  In  his  life  and  in  his  writing  he  is 
neither  so  noble  nor  so  pathetic  as  Montrose  and  Lovelace; 
but  he  is  master  of  the  reckless  tone  that  finally  character¬ 
ized  the  school,  the  tone  that  had  been  caught  so  finely 
by  George  Wither  (1588-1667)  in  his  Shall  I,  Wasting  in 
Despair.  In  his  best  lyric,  the  song  from  Aglaura — 
Why  so  Pale  and  Wan ,  Fond  Lover,  Suckling  carries  this 
bravado  note  to  its  logical  conclusion  of  recklessness. 

Among  the  numerous  poets  who  wrote  in  the  Cavalier 
manner,  though  not  under  strict  Cavalier  conditions, 
besides  Herrick  and  Donne,  already  noticed,  should 
be  mentioned  Edmund  Waller,  for  his  two  perfect  lyrics 
of  compliment  0  Girdle,  and  Go,  Lovely  Rose,  and  Thomas 
Carew.  The  latter  was  perhaps  the  most  gifted  minor 
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poet  of  the  time,  with  the  exception  of  Herrick,  and  he 
had  in  full  measure  the  rhetorical  grace  of  the  true  Cava¬ 
lier. 

CAVALRY,  n.  kdv'dl-rl  [OF.  cavallerie,  horsemen — from 
It.  cavalleria,  knighthood,  cavalry — from  It.  cavallo;  Sp. 
caballo;  F.  cheval,  a  horse — from  L.  cabal'lus;  Gr.  kabal'les; 
OE.  caple,  a  horse :  comp.  Gael,  capall,  a  war-horse — from 
cath,  battle;  pall,  a  horse]:  the  part  of  an  army  which 
fights  on  horseback;  horse-soldiers.  Cav'alier,  n.  -d-ler 
[It.  cavaliere:  F.  chevalier ]:  a  horseman;  an  armed  horse¬ 
man;  a  knight;  a  gay  soldier;  in  mil.,  an  elevation  of  earth 
situated  within  a  work  overlooking  the  surrounding  parts : 
Adj.  sprightly;  gay;  brave;  generous;  haughty.  Cav'- 
aliers,  n.  plu.  -lerz,  in  Eng.  hist.,  the  partisans  of  Charles 
I.  in  opposition  to  the  roundheads  (q.v.),  or  parliamentary 
party.  Cav'alier'ly,  ad.  -li,  arrogantly;  disdainfully. 
Cav'alier'ness,  n.  a  haughty  and  disdainful  manner. 

CAVALRY,  k&v'al-ri:  general  name  for  horse-soldiers  or 
troopers.  The  history  of  cavalry  and  its  gradual  evolu¬ 
tion  from  the  hordes  of  barbarian  horsemen  of  ancient 
times,  down  to  the  modern  regiments  of  lancers  or  dragoons, 
covers  a  vast  field  which  cannot  be  sketched  in  a  brief 
essay.  The  development  of  the  American  type  of  cavalry 
during  the  past  half  century  is  an  interesting  and  profit¬ 
able  study  because  of  the  position  now  occupied  by  the 
United  States  in  the  world’s  affairs. 

Until  the  reorganization  of  the  United  States  Army  in 
1901  the  proportion  of  the  various  arms  was  always  deter¬ 
mined  through  the  expediency  of  the  moment  rather  than 
upon  any  well-considered  general  plan.  During  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  struggle,  the  early  Indian  wars,  the  War  of  1812, 
and,  in  fact,  until  the  discouragement  of  constant  failure 
in  1833  to  1836  demanded  a  change  of  policy,  the  mounted 
service  of  the  army  was  almost  wholly  performed  by 
militia  or  volunteers.  The  absence  of  a  properly  organ¬ 
ized  contingent  of  cavalry  during  the  Revolution  enabled 
the  young  and  energetic  Tarleton  to  ride  with  his  small 
force  of  dragoons  almost  at  will  through  the  southern 
Colonies.  All  the  early  Indian  wars  were  treated  as 
spasmodic  outbreaks  demanding  temporary  application 
of  force,  but  requiring  no  provision  for  the  future.  The 
War  of  1812  contained  much  discouragement,  but  its 
history  records  several  marked  incidents  to  prove  the 
value  of  trained  troops  and  the  urgent  need  in  a  Republic 
of  an  organized  body  to  keep  alive  a  knowledge  of  military 
art  and  improvements  applicable  to  warfare.  The  ex¬ 
perience  was  ignored,  however,  and  it  was  not  until  1821 
that  a  reorganization  of  the  army  was  undertaken  and 
then  the  cavalry  was  left  out  entirely.  During  the 
Black  Hawk  war  a  battalion  of  mounted  rangers  was  called 
into  service  and  was  merged  the  following  year  (1833)  into 
the  new  regiment  of  mounted  troops,  the  First  Dragoons, 
which  constituted  the  first  permanent  cavalry  regiment 
of  the  United  States  Army.  The  Second  Dragoons  was 
organized  in  1836  especially  for  service  in  the  Seminole 
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war,  and  the  valuable  services  rendered,  together  with  the 
increasing  needs  of  protection  for  the  Southwestern  frontier, 
prevented  the  disbandment  of  this  fine  regiment.  These 
two  regiments  of  dragoons  constituted  the  entire  mounted 
force  of  a  permanent  character  in  service  prior  to  the 
Mexican  war.  During  this  war  the  regiment  of  Mounted 
Rifles  was  organized  and,  although  it  fought  as  infantry 
for  a  time,  it  was  reorganized  as  a  mounted  regiment  at 
the  close  of  the  war  and  has  continued  in  service  since 
that  time.  In  1855  Congress  authorized  two  regiments, 
the  First  and  Second  Cavalry,  which  were  organized  and 
sent  at  once  to  duty  upon  the  Western  frontier.  During 
all  the  period  from  their  organization  until  1861  the 
regiments  had  retained  their  designations  of  Dragoons, 
Mounted  Rifles,  and  Cavalry.  The  drill  regulations  in 
vogue  during  this  period  were  adapted  from  those  in 
use  by  the  French  army,  and  while  they  now  appear  some¬ 
what  cumbersome,  they  served  well  their  purpose. 

In  1861  Congress  authorized  the  organization  of  the 
Third  regiment  of  cavalry,  but  immediately  after  abolished 
the  terms  dragoons  and  mounted  rifles,  and  designated  all 
the  regiments  as  cavalry,  giving  them  numerical  designa¬ 
tions  in  the  order  of  their  original  organization.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  1862  that  the  old  regiments  were  given  the 
same  organization  as  the  new  regiment.  Prior  to  this  time 
the  regiments  were  organized  on  the  European  model  of  five 
squadrons  of  two  troops  each.  Both  the  regular  and  vol¬ 
unteer  regiments  were  organized  with  12  troops  each  and 
the  tactical  organization  of  squadrons  of  two  troops  each 
was  continued.  The  dragoons  had  secured  a  high  place 
upon  the  roll  of  honor  through  their  gallantry  and  dash 
in  the  Mexican  war,  and  all  the  regiments  had  emerged 
from  the  period  of  Indian  conflicts  with  justifiable  pride. 
All  experience  previous  to  the  Civil  War  had  been  limited 
to  meeting  emergencies  arising  in  dealing  with  cunning 
and  relentless  savages.  A  new  field  of  action  was  now 
presented  when  the  necessity  arose  for  the  organization  of 
larger  tactical  bodies  of  cavalry  than  had  ever  before  been 
required  in  this  country.  Millions  were  expended  in  put¬ 
ting  into  service  volunteer  cavalry  regiments  under  the 
prevailing  idea  that  patriotism  made  invincible  soldiers. 
Much  discouragement  and  an  enormous  waste  of  public 
funds  resulted.  It  was  only  after  a  year  or  two  of  expe¬ 
rience  and  a  thorough  weeding  out  that  the  Union  cavalry 
became  worthy  of  the  reputation  which  quickly  came  in 
the  wake  of  its  great  successes.  The  Confederate  calvary 
was  composed  entirely  of  those  who  could  supply  their 
own  mounts.  This  drew  to  that  arm  a  class  of  young 
men  accustomed  to  horseback  riding  from  infancy  and 
usually  possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  firearms.  This  gave 
them  a  great  advantage  over  their  opponents,  which  they 
maintained  during  all  the  early  period  of  the  Civil  War. 
Inability  to  supply  themselves  with  remounts,  together 
with  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  Union  cavalry, 
brought  about  a  change,  and  during  the  last  two  years 
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of  the  War  the  services  of  the  cavalry  under  Sheridan, 
Wilson,  and  other  gallant  leaders,  placed  upon  the  pages 
of  history  a  continuous  record  of  victories. 

Throughout  the  Civil  War  the  question  of  supplying  the 
cavalry  with  horses  was  a  very  serious  one.  The  waste  of 
animals  due  to  ignorance  was  great,  but  the  widely  extend¬ 
ed  field  of  operations,  the  difficulty  of  supplying  forage, 
the  improper  use  of  cavalry,  and  the  continuous  fatigue  in¬ 
cident  to  raids  placed  strains  upon  the  powers  of  endurance 
of  the  horses  which  few  could  withstand.  Deaths  due  to 
wounds  received  in  battle  constitute  but  an  insignificant 
part  of  the  losses  of  cavalry  horses  in  war.  It  was  with  a 
view  to  both  increased  economy  and  efficiency  that  after 
a  war  experience  of  two  years  a  cavalry  bureau  was  estab¬ 
lished.  An  enormous  number  of  horses  broken  down 
through  excessive  marching  and  fatigue  were  turned  in 
at  the  several  depots  and  recuperated  sufficiently  to  be 
again  issued.  This  was  but  a  fraction  of  the  whole  number 
supplied,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  returning  worn-out 
horses  from  distant  and  isolated  points.  Some  idea  of 
war  losses  may  be  had  from  the  statement  that  there 
were  purchased  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  1864,  June  30, 
188,718  horses.  During  the  first  eight  months  the  cavalry 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  supplied  with  two  com¬ 
plete  remounts  which  required  40,000  horses.  The  total 
number  of  horses  and  mules  required  to  keep  up  the  sup¬ 
ply  was  500  a  day,  and  the  data  collected  showed  that 
for  every  two  men  of  the  whole  army  one  animal  was 
required  in  the  ranks  or  trains.  The  recent  experience 
of  the  British  army  in  South  Africa  indicates  that  the  loss 
of  animals  in  the  Civil  War  was  not  exceptional  and  that 
whenever  campaigns  are  undertaken  in  a  sparsely  settled 
country  history  will  repeat  itself. 

The  organization,  equipment,  and  methods  of  employ¬ 
ment  of  cavalry  in  the  Civil  War  gradually  became  quite 
uniform  and  have  since  been  clearly  recognized  as  the 
American  system.  The  cavalry  was  armed  with  breech¬ 
loading  magazine  carbines,  while  the  infantry  continued 
to  the  end  of  the  war  to  use  the  muzzle-loading  rifle.  This 
accounted  for  the  superiority  of  fire  action  whenever  the 
cavalry  fought  dismounted.  There  was  no  inclination 
to  avoid  mounted  fighting  with  sabre  or  pistol  whenever 
cavalry  was  opposed  by  cavalry  on  suitable  ground,  but 
the  most  efficient  fighting,  and  that  which  gave  the  best 
results,  was  accomplished  by  dismounted  fire  action.  The 
regiments  were  uniformly  armed  with  breech-loading 
carbine,  pistol,  and  sabre.  The  horse  equipment  consisted 
of  a  McClellan  saddle-tree  covered  with  rawhide,  a  saddle 
blanket,  a  pair  of  small  saddle-bags,  halter  and  bridle  with 
single  rein  and  curb  bit.  The  arms  and  equipment  have 
continued  to  find  favor  and  remain  the  same  in  name,  but 
modernized  and  improved  to  the  highest  known  standard. 
There  is  no  stagnation  in  such  matters  and  experimenta¬ 
tion  is  continually  going  on  with  a  view  to  improvement. 
At  the  present  time  the  improved  saddle-tree  is  covered 
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with  stuffed  russet  leather  and  the  saddle-bags  are  much 
larger  than  those  formerly  used,  a  change  brought  about 
by  the  necessities  of  frontier  service  subsequent  to  the 
Civil  War.  The  new  carbine  will  be  second  to  none  in  the 
world  in  the  essentials  of  penetration  and  trajectory. 

The  present  organization  of  the  cavalry  regiments  is 
the  same  as  that  adopted  in  1862  except  that  a  squadron 
now  comprises  four  troops  instead  of  two.  This  makes 
the  number  of  squadrons  in  each  regiment  three,  which 
corresponds  with  the  number  of  majors  and  admits  of 
treating  the  squadron  both  as  an  administrative  and 
tactical  unit.  The  number  of  regular  regiments  continued 
at  six  throughout  the  Civil  War,  but  was  increased  to  10 
in  1866,  because  of  the  requirements  of  protection  for  the 
frontier.  As  the  Indian  lands  became  circumscribed  by  the 
settlements,  some  of  the  regiments  were  withdrawn  from 
the  frontiers  and  larger  garrisons  were  established  with  a 
view  to  better  instruction.  The  school  of  practice  which 
existed  during  the  continuance  of  Indian  hostilities  could 
not  well  be  improved  upon  as  a  means  of  development  of 
self-reliance,  woodcraft,  and  the  ability  to  care  for  one’s 
self  generally  in  the  field.  The  cessation  of  savage  war¬ 
fare  made  it  necessary  to  devise  schemes  of  instruction, 
having  for  their  object  the  training  of  the  younger  gener¬ 
ation  of  soldiers  in  campaign  duties.  Although  the  Amer¬ 
ican  cavalry  has  not  been  tested  in  mounted  combat  with 
the  cavalry  of  any  of  the  great  military  powers  of  modern 
Europe,  it  has  proved  its  efficiency  and  worth  upon  many 
fields.  During  the  Santiago  campaign  of  1898,  in  the 
island  of  Cuba,  owing  to  insufficient  transports,  the  regular 
cavalry  division  participated  dismounted.  The  regiments 
performed  every  duty  required  of  the  infantry  and  sus¬ 
tained  the  reputation  for  gallantry  and  efficiency  won 
upon  many  previous  fields  of  the  Civil  and  Indian  wars. 
The  same  degree  of  success  followed  the  cavalry  operations 
in  China  and  the  Philippines.  The  continuance  of  the 
insurgent  warfare,  together  with  the  conditions  existing 
in  China,  made  it  necessary  to  reorganize  the  United  States 
army  and  by  an  increase  of  its  personnel  to  make  practi¬ 
cable  the  release  from  active  service  of  about  35,000  vol¬ 
unteers  who  had  been  enlisted  and  sent  across  the  seas 
at  great  expense. 

In  undertaking  this  reorganization,  the  experience  of 
the  past  50  years  was  carefully  studied  and  many  changes 
introduced,  although  as  a  matter  both  of  expediency  and 
compromise  many  desirable  reforms  were  omitted.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  prevailing  political  prejudices  against 
modification  of  the  military  system,  there  is  no  more 
conservative  institution  in  all  America  than  the  regular 
army  of  the  United  States.  In  determining  upon  the 
organization  of  the  cavalry,  and  of  the  field  artillery 
also,  it  was  recognized  that  the  organized  national  guard 
of  the  country  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  infantry 
The  expense  of  mounted  troops  is  very  great  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  at  the  outbreak  of  war  of  any  magnitude, 
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no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  volunteer  cavalry  for 
mounted  action  within  a  less  period  than  one  year.  Under 
the  last  reorganization  of  tne  army,  a  cavalry  force  of 
15  regiments  was  provided.  The  American  regiment  is 
composed  of  three  squadrons  of  four  troops  each,  with  a 
minimum  number  of  65  and  a  war  strength  of  100  men  to 
each  troop.  The  European  and  British  cavalry  still  retain 
the  small  squadron  of  two  troops  and  with  four  or  five 
squadrons  to  each  regiment.  The  American  cavalry 
squadron  with  ranks  completely  filled  to  war  strength, 
would  be  somewhat  unwieldy,  but  the  numbers  have 
been  fixed  as  the  result  of  much  experience,  all  of  which 
tends  to  prove  that  troops  in  barracks  never  march  to  the 
field  with  full  ranks,  and  that  after  a  brief  campaign  the 
numbers  become  still  further  reduced  through  weeding 
out  of  unfit  men  and  horses.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
perfect  the  organization  and  equipment  but  some  of  the 
most  pronounced  lessons  of  the  Civil  War  are  still  neglected. 
The  recently  authorized  general  staff  corps  is  regarded  as 
the  means  through  which  our  past  and  future  military 
experiences  will  be  profitably  studied  and  the  results  made 
available  for  practical  application  in  the  regular  and 
volunteer  armies,  which,  under  the  laws  of  the  country, 
constitute,  in  time  of  war,  the  ‘Army  of  the  United  States.’ 

CAVALRY  TACTICS :  duties,  place,  and  movements  of 
mounted  troops,  and  proportion  of  such  troops  to  other  sol¬ 
diers  in  an  army.  Authorities  differ  concerning  the  propor¬ 
tion  that  ought  to  be  observed  between  cavalry  and  infan¬ 
try  in  an  army;  in  France  and  Austria,  the  ratio  is  about  1 
to  5 ;  in  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  1  to  4 ;  in  Russia,  1  to  6 ;  in 
England,  1  to  8. 

So  far  as  concerns  actual  duties,  heavy  cavalry  charge  the 
enemy’s  cavalry  and  infantry,  attack  the  guns,  and  cover 
a  retreat,  while  the  light  cavalry  make  reconnaissances, 
carry  dispatches  and  messages,  maintain  outposts,  supply 
pickets,  scour  the  country  for  forage,  aid  the  commissariat, 
pursue  the  enemy,  and  strive  to  screen  the  movements  of 
the  infantry  by  their  rapid  maneuvers  on  the  front  and 
flanks  of  their  army.  A  cavalry  horse  will  walk  4  m.  in  an 
hour  on  general  service,  trot  8  m.  in  maneuvering,  and 
gallop  11  m.  in  making  a  charge.  The  cavalry  usually 
attack  in  line  against  cavalry,  en  echelon  against  artillery, 
and  in  column  against  infantry.  When  an  attack  is  about 
to  be  made  the  cavalry  usually  group  into  three  bodies— the 
attacking,  the  supporting,  and  the  reserve.  The  United 
States  army  regulations  provide  that  the  cavalry  in  battle 
should  be  in  echelon  at  the  centre  and  on  the  wings ;  should 
not  gallop  until  charging;  should  never  halt  to  receive  a 
charge,  but  go  to  meet  it,  or  else  retire  maneuvering; 
should  reserve  one-third  of  its  squadrons  for  pursuit  or  to 
meet  a  reverse — the  reserve  squadrons  being  not  in  a  sec¬ 
ond  line  with  intervals,  but  in  echelon  or  in  column  either 
abreast  of,  or  in  the  rear  of,  one  of  the  wings. 

Close  combat  and  hand-to-hand  struggle  are  the  province 
of  cavalry;  infantry  and  artillery  may  fight  at  a  distance, 
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but  cavalry  cannot.  It  is  rare  that  two  bodies  of  cavalry 
stand  to  fight  each  other;  the  weaker  of  the  two,  or  the 
less  resolute,  usually  turns  and  gallops  off.  The  work  to  be 
done  by  the  horse  is  to  pursue,  to  overwhelm,  to  cut  down. 
They  cannot  wait  to  receive  an  attack  like  infantry.  They 
must  either  pursue  or  retreat ;  and  on  this  account  it  has 
been  said,  ‘rest  is  incompatible  with  cavalry.’  The  in¬ 
fantry  and  artillery  more  frequently  secure  the  victory  ;  but 
the  cavalry  prepare  the  way  for  doing  this — capture  prison¬ 
ers  and  trophies,  pursue  the  flying  enemy,  rapidly  succor 
a  menaced  point,  and  cover  the  retreat  of  infantry  and  ar¬ 
tillery,  if  retreat  be  necessary.  Cavalry  is  necessary  to  finish 
work  mainly  done  by  others;  and,  without  its  aid,  signal 
success  is  seldom  obtained  on  the  field.  Many  of  the  bril¬ 
liant  achievements  of  the  British  in  1857  and  the  following 
year,  in  India,  were  rendered  almost  nugatory  by  the  pau¬ 
city  of  cavalry,  while,  as  a  contrast,  the  German  victories  of 
1870  were  enhanced  by  the  splendid  services  of  their  uhlans 
and  other  light  cavalry. 

CAVAN,  k&v'an:  inland  county  in  the  s.  of  Ulster,  Ire¬ 
land;  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  island,  18  m.  from  the 
Atlantic,  and  20  from  the  Irish  Sea;  area  746  sq.  m.  About 
three-fourths  is  arable.  Bogs  and  hills,  with  many  small 
lakes,  are  in  the  n.w.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Erne,  the 
Woodford,  and  the  Annalee.  The  e.  half  of  Cavan  rests  on 
clay-slate  and  grauwacke ;  the  mountain  district  in  the  w. 
is  carboniferous  formation.  Of  minerals,  Cavan  affords  coal, 
iron,  lead,  and  copper,  with  many  mineral  springs.  The 
climate  is  cold  and  damp;  and  the  soil  is  poor,  wet,  and 
clayey,  except  along  the  streams.  The  chief  crops  are  oats, 
potatoes,  turnips,  and  flax.  The  farms  are  small.  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  the  chief  industry,  but  linen  is  manufactured  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Chief  towns — Cavan,  Bailieborough, 
and  Belturbet.  Cavan  returns  two  members  to  parlia¬ 
ment.  Pop.  (1901)  97,541. 

CAVAN:  capital  of  Cavan  co.,  Ireland,  on  a  branch  of 
the  Annalee,  70  m.  n.w.  of  Dublin,  with  which  it  is  con¬ 
nected  by  the  Irish  N.W.  railway.  The  suburbs  are  chiefly 
wretched  cabins.  The  principal  buildings  are  in  the  west 
•  outskirts.  A  public  garden  was  bequeathed  by  a  late  Lady 
Farnham,  and  the  beautiful  demesne  of  Lord  Farnham  lies 
between  Cavan  and  Lough  Oughter,  which  is  about  five  m. 
w.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry.  Pop.  3,000. 

CAVARZERE,  Jc&v-dr-za'ra:  town  of  n.  Italy,  province 
of  Venice,  22  m.  s.s.w.  of  Venice  city;  on  the  Adige,  which 
divides  it  into  two  parts  called  Cavarzere  destro  and  Cavar- 
zere  sinistro.  Its  soil  is  fertile,  and  its  inhabitants  carry 
on  active  trade  in  cattle,  silk,  and  wood  for  fuel.  Pod. 
5,000.  F 

CAVASS,  ka-v&s' :  in  Turkey ,  a  police-officer :  see  Cawass. 

CAVATINA,  n.  k&v'ti-te'na  [It.]:  in  music,  short  form 
of  operatic  air,  of  a  soft  character,  differing  from  the  or¬ 
dinary  aria  in  consisting  only  of  one  part,  and  that  spun 
out  more  in  the  form  of  a  song.  Modern  composers  have, 
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however,  disregarded  this  difference.  Rossini  mixes  both. 
Weber,  in  his  operas,  adds  an  introduction  or  a  recitative. 
The  most  perfect  specimen  of  the  cavatina  is  that  in  Meyer¬ 
beer’s  opera  of  Robert  the  Devil. 

CAVAZION,  n.  kd-va'zhun  [It.  cavazione,  excavation]: 
in  arch .,  an  excavation  for  the  foundation  of  a  building  or 
for  cellarage. 

CAVE,  n.  kav  [F.  cave — from  L.  ctivus,  hollow;  Fin. 
koppa,  anything  hollowed  or  vaulted]:  a  hollow  place  un¬ 
der  earth  or  rocks  as  at  the  side  of  a  hill;  a  den;  a  cavern; 
V.  to  hollow  or  scoop  out ;  to  dwell  in  a  cave ;  (followed  by 
in),  to  fall  in,  as  earth  in  digging  a  pit.  CavTng,  imp. 
Caved,  pp.  kavd.  Cavity,  n.  kdv'l-ti,  a  hollow  in  any¬ 
thing.  Cave-earth,  the  reddish  calcareous  earth  accu¬ 
mulated  in  anc.  caverns.  Cave-bear,  Cave-lion,  etc.,  ex¬ 
tinct  animals  whose  bones  are  found  fossil  in  caverns. 
[See  Caves.] 

CAVE,  kav,  Edward:  1691-1754,  Jan.;  b.  Newton, 
Warwickshire,  England:  founder  of  the  Gentleman’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  the  first  literary  journal  of  the  kind.  He  obtained  a 
good  education  at  Rugby;  and  after  many  vicissitudes, 
became  apprentice  to  a  printer.  Obtaining  money  enough 
to  set  up  a  small  printing-office,  he  projected  the  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Magazine,  which  has  now  existed  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  quarter.  He  was  the  friend  and  early  patron  of 
Samuel  Johnson. 

CAVE,  Henry  William:  English  artist  and  traveler: 
b.  Brackley,  Northamptonshire,  1854.  He  was  educated 
at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1877  founded  the  com¬ 
mercial  establishment  of  Cave  &  Company  at  Colombo,  re¬ 
tiring  in  1887.  He  has  published  Colombo  and  the  Kelani 
Valley  (1893);  Kandy  and  Peradeniya  (1894);  Nuwara 
Eliya  and  Adam’s  Peak  (1895) ;  The  Ruined  Cities  of  Ceylon 
(1897) ;  Golden  Tips,  a  description  of  Ceylon  (1900) ;  etc. 

CAVE,  William:  1637,  Dec.— 1713,  Aug.  4;  b.  Pick- 
well,  Leicestershire,  England:  clergyman  and  scholar.  He 
studied  at  Cambridge;  was  appointed  to  the  vicarage  of  Is¬ 
lington  1662;  afterward  to  the  rectory  of  Allhallows  the 
Great,  London;  and  in  1690  to  the  vicarage  of  Isleworth, 
Middlesex.  He  died  at  Windsor.  He  was  the  author  of 
many  religious  works,  the  most  important  being  the  Lives 
of  the  Apostles,  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  and  Primitive  Chris¬ 
tianity,  which  were  standard  works. 

CAVE  ANIMALS,  or  Cave  Fauna:  an  assemblage  of 
animals  of  different  classes  which  are  blind  and  either 
totally  or  partially  eyeless. 

Distribution  of  Cave-Regions. — In  the  United  States  the 
caves  containing  permanent  inhabitants  are  situated 
south  of  the  former  region  of  glaciers,  that  is,  in  Mammoth 
and  adjoining  caves  in  Kentucky;  Wyandotte  and  smaller 
caves  in  Indiana;  caves  in  Carter  county,  Kv.,  and  Weyer’s 
and  the  Luray  caverns  in  Virginia.  These  regions  have 
been  honeycombed  by  the  action  of  subterranean  streams 
now  dried  up.  With  these  systems  of  subterranean  drain- 
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age  are  associated  sink-holes,  and  deep  dark  wells  inhab¬ 
ited  by  blind  fish,  cray-fish,  and  other  crustaceans  of  the 
same  species  as  those  inhabiting  the  caves.  Other  caves 
more  or  less  tenanted  by  blind  forms  are  situated  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  in  open  sink-holes  in  Cuba,  as  well  as  in  caves  and 
wells  in  New  Zealand.  Rich  cave  faunae  are  found  in 
southern  France,  and  in  limestone  deposits  near  or  at 
the  base  of  the  Pyrenees,  though  the  great  grotto  of  Adels- 
berg,  near  Trieste,  is  the  classic  abode  of  cavernicolou* 
forms,  including  the  blind  triton,  eyeless  beetles,  etc. 

Mammoth  Cave  (q.v.)  is  the  type  of  a  great  system  of 
underground  passages  and  chambers  where  these  blind 
animals  live.  The  total  length  of  its  avenues  is  about 
150  miles.  In  the  older  and  dry  passages  and  chambers 
there  is  little  life;  the  animals  are  mostly  found  in  the 
newer  and  damp  places,  the  aquatic  forms  living  in  the 
streams  and  pools.  There  is  no  vegetation  except  a  few 
scattered  molds  and  fungi.  The  food  is  scanty,  and  the 
animals  are  carniverous,  preying  on  one  another.  The 
temperature  is  very  equable,  the  mean  for  the  winter 
months  being  53°  F.,  and  for  the  summer  54°  F.  The 
number  of  species  thus  far  detected  in  Mammoth  Cave  is 
about  75,  and  in  other  American  caves  about  40  or  50 
more,  while  several  hundred  kinds  exist  in  European 
caverns. 

Blind  Fishes. — The  most  striking  and  interesting  form 
in  Mammoth  Cave  is  the  blind-fish  ( Amblyopsis  speleeus). 
It  is  about  four  inches  long,  colorless,  and  blind,  the  eyes 
being  vestigial.  This  fish  seeks  the  dark  and  shuns  the 
light,  being  much  disturbed  by  a  lighted  match  or  bright 
sunlight,  or  even  by  a  ray  of  light.  In  well-fed  adult 
specimens  there  is  no  external  indication  of  an  eye;  but 
in  young  ones,  before  reaching  a  length  of  two  inches,  the 
eyes  can  be  distinctly  seen,  owing  to  their  pigment,  which 
is  lost  in  the  adult.  The  optic  nerve  can  be  traced  in 
examples  under  an  inch  in  length,  but  in  large  specimens  the 
nerve  to  the  brain  cannot  be  followed.  The  lens  is  much 
reduced,  and  in  fact,  the  vestiges  of  the  eyes  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  variable.  This  will  apply  to  the  eyes  of  other  blind 
fishes  and  blind  insects,  Crustacea,  etc.  While  the  sense 
of  sight  is  lost,  that  of  touch  in  the  blind-fish,  as  in  most 
other  cave  animals,  is  exalted.  Amblyopsis  is  provided 
with  tactile  papillae,  arranged  in  ridges  on  the  front  and 
sides  of  the  head.  Though  the  ears  of  this  blind-fish  are 
said  by  some  authorities  to  be  largely  developed,  others 
state  that  they  manifest  total  indifference  to  light  and 
sound.  They  are  said  to  show  extreme  timidity  and 
caution  in  their  movements. 

Blind  Salamanders. — A  still  higher  type  of  vertebrate, 
two  species  of  salamanders  have  become  adapted  to  cave 
life,  losing  their  eyesight  by  disuse.  The  species  of  the 
genus  Spelerpes  frequent  damp,  dark  situations  and  the 
entrances  to  caves.  An  ^allied  form  ( Typhlotriton  speleeus ) 
is  distinctly  a  cavernicol'ous  as  distinguished  from  a  twi¬ 
light  species,  and  has  never  been  found  outside  of  caves. 
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Its  eyes  show  early  stages  of  degeneration.  It  inhabits 
eaves  in  southwestern  Missouri,  and  occurs  under  rocks 
in  and  out  of  water.  Still  another  salamander,  whose 
eyes  are  the  most  degenerate  known  among  amphibians, 
is  the  Typhlomolge  rathbuni.  It  lives  in  subterranean 
streams,  tapped  by  an  artesian  and  also  a  surface  well, 
near  San  Marcos,  Texas,  and  likewise  occurs  in  one  of  the 
caves  near  that  town.  Its  remarkably  long  and  slender 
legs  are  too  weak  to  support  its  body  when  out  of  water. 
The  eyes  of  this  salamander  are  in  many  respects  much 
more  degenerate  than  those  of  the  Proteus  of  Austrian 
caves. 

The  lower  animals  tell  the  same  story  of  degeneration, 
blindness  and  total  or  partial  atrophy  of  the  eye,  together 
with  loss  of  color,  and,  in  a  more  striking  way,  the  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  loss  of  vision  by  a  great  increase  in  length 
of  the  antennae  and  other  appendages,  or  the  growth  of 
long,  slender  tactile  bristles. 

Blind  Crayfish  and  Other  Crustacea. — The  blind  crayfish 
(Orconedes  pellucidus)  is  a  common  cave  form.  It  differs 
from  its  out-of-door  allies  in  being  blind,  slender-bodied 
and  colorless.  The  eyes  are  present,  but  they  are  much 
reduced  in  size,  and  destitute  of  a  cornea  and  of  black 
pigment,  while  the  colorless  body  is  slender.  It  is  not 
only  blind,  but  deaf,  and  exceedingly  timid  and  cautious 
in  its  movements.  Other  blind  or  eyeless  crustaceans 
are  various  kinds  of  amphipods  and  isopods,  both  aquatic 
and  terrestrial,  of  which  species  of  Ccecidotea ,  allied  to 
the  Asellus,  a  common  crustacean  of  fresh  waters,  are  the 
most  abundant,  and  form  the  food-supply  of  the  blind 
crayfish. 

Blind  Insects. — The  eyeless  beetles  of  caves  ( Anophthal - 
mi)  have  no  vestige  of  eye  or  of  optic  nerves  and  ganglia, 
while  their  bodies  and  appendages  are  slender.  They  grope 
their  way  about  by  means  of  very  long  tactile  bristles. 
Ot  her  beetles,  such  as  A  delops ,  which  have  retained  ves¬ 
tiges  of  the  outer  eye ;  some  spiders  comprising  an  eyeless 
species,  and  others  with  eyes  varying  in  size,  some  much 
reduced,  spin  little  webs  on  the  walls  of  the  chambers. 
Among  the  harvestmen  some  ( Phalangodes )  have  extraor¬ 
dinarily  long  legs;  while  the  Campodea,  a  wingless  insect 
of  the  Mammoth  and  other  caves  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  differs  from  the  outdoor  form  in  its  antennae  and 
abdominal  appendages,  being  greatly  exaggerated  in 
length.  There  are  also  mites,  myriapods,  primitive 
wingless  insects  ( Podurans ),  a  few  flies,  worms,  and 
infusorians. 

Origin — The  fauna  of  caves  is  evidently  composed  of 
the  descendants  of  individuals  which  have  been  carried 
by  various  means  into  the  subterranean  passages,  have 
become  adapted  to  life  in  perpetual  darkness,  becoming 
isolated,  and  thus,  as  long  as  they  are  subjected  to  their 
peculiar  environment,  breed  true  to  their  species,  and 
show  no  tendency  to  relapse  to  their  originally  eyed 
condition.  The  absence  of  the  stimulus  of  light  causes 
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the  eyes,  through  disuse,  to  undergo  reduction  and  atrophy. 
With  this  goes,  in  certain  forms,  the  loss  of  the  optic 
ganglia  and  optic  nerves.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  other 
parts  of  the  body,  as  the  result  of  use,  become  extraordi¬ 
narily  developed.;  such  are  the  tactile  papillae  of  the 
blind-fish,  the  greatly  lengthened  feelers  and  legs,  the  long, 
delicate  tactile  hairs  of  various  Crustacea  and  insects. 
It  is  plainly  the  case  that  the  enhanced  development 
of  these  organs  is  the  result  of  frequent  use  of  exercise. 
There  is  no  need  of  invoking  natural  selection,  these 
parts  developing  as  the  direct  result  of  the  change  of 
habits,  of  the  new  needs  of  the  animals  to  feel  their  way 
about,  forced  to  adopt  such  habits  by  the  abnormal 
conditions  of  their  existence.  Although  the  animals 
are  members  of  very  different  groups,  inheriting  very 
different  structures  and  habits,  yet  all  genuine  cave 
animals  resemble  each  other  in  being  pale,  and  ghost-like, 
in  the  exaltation  of  the  tactile  sense,  and  the  corresponding 
increase  in  length  and  delicacy  of  the  extremities. 

Consult:  A.  S.  Packard,  The  Cave  Fauna  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica;  Memoirs  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  (Vol. 
VI.) ;  C.  H.  Eigenmann,  The  Eyes  of  the  Blind  Vertebrates 
of  North  America  (Archiv  Entwickelungsmechaniks  der 
Organismen,  Vol.  VIII.);  and  other  papers.  Consult 
also  the  writings  of  Tellkampf,  Schiodte,  Cope,  Putnam, 
Garrnan.  Henshaw,  Joseph,  Chilton,  and  others. 

CAVEAT,  n.  ka'vT-ltt  |L.  cavMt,  let  him  beware] :  in  lai 
a  judicial  warning  or  caution;  intimation  to  stay  proceed¬ 
ings;  consisting  in  an  intimation  by  the  party  interested  to 
the  proper  officer,  to  prevent  him  from  taking  any  step 
without  such  intimation  being  made  to  the  said  party  as 
shall  enable  him  to  appear  and  object.  Ca'veator,  n.  one 
who.  Caveat  emptor  [Latin] :  notice  to  a  buyer  that  he 
must  beware  or  be  watchful  concerning  his  rights. 

CAVE-DWELLERS:  prehistoric  men  dwelling  in  caves, 
and  cave-dwelling  animals  of  corresponding  periods;  also 
cave-dwelling  men  of  more  recent  historic  times.  Long 
before  the  dawn  of  authentic  history,  primitive  races  of 
men  dwelt  in  large  numbers  in  natural  caverns,  which 
were  often  shaped,  enlarged,  fortified,  or  furnished  by  the 
occupants.  The  ages  in  which  the  prehistoric  cave- 
dwellers  lived  are  usually  called  the  Palaeolithic,  or  An¬ 
cient  Stone  Age,  and  the  Neolithic,  or  Later  Stone  Age. 
Many  caves  have  been  explored  in  England,  France, 
Belgium,  Spain,  America,  and  Australia;  notably  a  famous 
cave  known  as  Kent’s  Hole,  in  Devonshire,  England,  cave» 
at  Brixham  and  Perigord,  and  the  Madeleine  Cave  on  the 
Vezere  river,  France.  In  the  Neolithic  Age  numerous 
human  skeletons  are  found,  but  very  few  in  the  earlier 
age.  It  is  believed  that  some  of  these  human  remains 
possibly  antedate  the  glacial  drift  period  of  Europe. 
The  remains  found  in  the  caves  are  ordinarily  overlaid 
with  deposits  of  varying  thickness  and  different  qualities. 
In  Kent’s  Hole,  near  Torquay,  there  were  found  four 
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distinct  strata  of  deposits  overlying  the  cavern  floor:  the 
surface  layer  a  dark  earth  containing  Neolithic  and  Roman 
remains,  the  second  layer  a  thin  stalagmite  floor,  the 
third  a  stratum  of  red  earth  containing  flint  implements 
and  bones  of  animals,  and  the  lowest  deposit  constituting 
a  hard  breccia,  in  which  human  and  animals  remains  of 
a  ruder  and  earlier  period  were  found. 

Caves  in  which  the  bones  of  extinct  animals  are  found 
owe  their  origin,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  action  of  rain¬ 
water  on  limestone  rocks,  in  which  they  most  frequently 
occur.  The  deposit  contained  in  these  caverns  usually 
consists  of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel  combined.  In  this 
deposit  are  imbedded  remains  of  animals,  and  stones 
either  angular  or  rounded.  The  bones  scarcely  ever 
occur  in  entire  skeletons,  but  are  scattered  in  such  a  way 
as  to  show  that  they  must  have  been  moved  from  their 
places  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  animals.  They 
seldom,  however,  have  suffered  much  from  friction;  and 
at  times  look  so  fresh,  that  but  for  the  complete  abstrac¬ 
tion  of  the  animal  matter  which  they  must  have  originally 
contained,  they  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
into  the  cavern  a  few  weeks  before.  The  most  remark¬ 
able  fact  with  regard  to  these  bones  is  that  the  most  of 
them  belong  to  animals  which  do  not  now  exist  at  att,  or 
exist  only  in  regions  far  remote  from  those  where  the 
caverns  occur.  Some  of  those  found  in  European  caverns 
belong  to  animals  now  found  only  in  the  tropical  or  sub¬ 
tropical  regions,  and  others  are  the  remains  of  animals 
now  living  in  more  northerly  areas,  while  others,  although 
evidently  molded  on  types  similar  to  those  of  existing 
animals,  differ  from  them  in  several  essential  features. 
To  add  to  the  difficulty  of  explanation,  human  bones 
have  repeatedly  been  found  mingled  with  those  of  the 
lower  animals.  The  evidence  of  the  cave  remains  proves 
the  co-existence  of  man  with  animals  not  now  living  in 
the  same  areas;  of  these  animals  some  are  now  extinct,  as 
the  cave-bear  and  cave-lion,  the  mammoth,  and  mastodon, 
the  tichorhine  rhinoceros,  etc.;  others  have  only  migrated. 
Thus  the  reindeer  is  no  longer  found  in  southern  Europe; 
the  Hycena  crocuta,  found  in  the  Gibraltar  caves,  now 
lives  in  South  Africa.  The  ibex,  the  chamois,  and  a 
species  of  ground-squirrel,  once  lived  in  the  Dordogne, 
but  are  now  found  only  on  the  heights  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  a  considerable  change 
of  climate  has  taken  place  in  Europe.  Man’s  relation 
to  these  extinct  animals,  and  his  existence  at  the  time 
these  changes  took  place,  are  demonstrated  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  in  the  caves  of  human  bones  and  worked  flints 
beneath  layers  of  hyaena  droppings,  as  in  Wokey’s  Hole, 
near  Wells;  mixed  up  indiscriminately,  as  in  Kent’s  Hole, 
with  bones  of  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hyaena,  etc.;  and  by 
the  fact  that  many  bones  of  the  extinct  animals  are  split 
up,  evidently  for  the  sake  of  the  marrow.  In  the  Dordo¬ 
gne  and  SavignS  caves  fragments  of  horn  have  been 
found  bearing  carved — or,  rather,  deeply  scratched 
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outline  figures  01  mex,  reindeer,  and  mammoth.  The 
bones  of  the  reindeer  are  found  in  large  numbers,  some  of 
them  showing  that  the  flesh  had  probably  been  cooked. 
It  is  believed  that  this  animal  was  a  chief  article  of  food 
with  the  cave-dwellers.  Implements  of  flint  and  stone 
are  mingled  with  the  remains.  Among  the  non-extinct 
animals  known  to  halve  dwelt  in  the  caves  with  men,  or 
to  have  been  carried  there  for  food,  or  to  furnish  their 
skins  for  clothing,  are  the  mammoth,  musk-ox,  horse, 
dog,  bison,  rhinoceros,  and  hyaena.  In  1820  Dr.  Buck- 
land  explored  a  cave  at  Kirkdale,  in  Yorkshire,  England, 
and  proved  that  it  had  been  inhabited  by  great  numbers 
of  hyaenas  that  had  dragged  into  it  many  other  animals. 
Among  the  remains  found  in  Europe  nothing  has  been 
shown  to  indicate  that  the  cave-dwellers  domesticated 
any  animals,  or  used  them  for  anything  but  food  and 
clothing.  Needles  of  ivory  are  found,  leading  to  the  in¬ 
ference  that  they  knew  how  to  sew  skins  together  for 
garments.  No  tr  ees  of  agriculture,  and  no  implements 
used  in  agriculture,  hxve  been  discovered.  Lance- 
heads,  arrow-heads,  hammeis,  sclws  made  of  flint,  and 
harpoons,  have  been  found.  The  great  number  of  fish¬ 
bones  found,  showing  mixks  of  cookery,  indicates  that 
they  engaged  xi  fishing  extensively,  but  the  variety  of 
bird  remains  Indicates  their  inferior  skill  in  catching  or 
killing  winged  creature  .  They  probably  had  no  spin¬ 
ning  implements  and  did.  not  know  the  art  of  pottery. 

In  the  cave  of  Cro-Mxgnon  in  the  south  of  France 
skeletons  were  found  thr/fc  are  accepted  by  palaeontolo¬ 
gists  as  those  of  genuine  cavemen.  Taking  them  as  the 
type,  it  is  inferred  that  the  Palaeolithic  cave-dwellers 
were  a  tall,  powerfully  built  race,  with  long  narrow  skulls, 
broad  faces,  and  powerful  jaws.  Investigations  in  the 
Belgian  caves  seem  to  indicate  that  the  cave-men  of  that 
region  were  of  much  smaller  stature,  but  with  symmet¬ 
rical,  well-shaped  bodies.  The  traces  of  the  most  ancient 
cave-men  found  in  Europe  are  believed  to  identify  them 
ethnically  with  the  Esquimau.  The  bone  needles,  har¬ 
poons,  arrow-  and  spear-heads,  and  scrapers,  are  much 
like  those  of  the  Esquimaux.  The  designs  of  their  carv¬ 
ings  also  are  much  the  same,  as  well  as  their  habit  of  ac¬ 
cumulating  piles  of  bones  around  their  dwellings,  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  split  for  the  marrow.  The 
habitat  of  animals  now  common  in  the  Arctic  region, 
where  the  Esquimaux  live,  has  shifted  to  the  north,  and 
their  migration  has  been  traced  with  the  subsidence  of 
climates,  from  Europe  to  the  regions  where  the  species 
that  have  survived  now  live.  It  is  believed  that  the 
Esquimau  in  the  same  way  is  the  descendant  of  the  Palae¬ 
olithic  cave-dweller,  who  has  gradually  receded  to  the 
north. 

The  caves  belonging  to  the  Neolithic  Age  yield  re¬ 
mains  classified  into  three  ages:  Neolithic  (proper), 
Bronze,  and  Iron.  They  are  widely  distributed  through¬ 
out  Europe,  and  contain  celts,,  flints,  flakes,  rude  pottery. 
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bones  of  the  pig,  dog,  horse,  sheep,  and  goat,  with  those 
of  many  wild  animals  still  indigenous  in  Europe,  and  of 
some  that  are  extinct,  and  many  human  skeletons.  The 
latter  show  that  the  people  populated  the  caves  in  great 
numbers.  They  were  a  race  of  short-statured  people 
having  common  resemblances  in  various  regions  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  They  were  in  some  regions  cannibals,  and  slightly 
in  advance  of  the  Palaeolithic  races  in  the  variety  of  their 
implements  and  occupations.  Their  gradual  progress 
down  to  the  dawn  of  history  is  shown  by  the  substitution 
of  bronze,  and  then  of  iron,  in  place  of  the  stone  of  earlier 
ages,  for  implements  and  weapons. 

In  America,  caves  with  human  remains  have  been 
investigated  in  Brazil,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Minnesota, 
Arizona,  Colorado,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  California.  There 
are  remains  that  have  been  deposited  within  the  period 
of  authentic  history.  The  conclusions  drawn  from  cave 
remains,  as  to  the  antiquity  of  man,  are  subject  to  the 
doubts  that  beset  all  calculations  as  to  the  rate  of  deposit 
of  geological  strata  and  to  the  rapidity  of  changes  in 
climates  and  zoological  characteristics. 

CAVEN,  William,  Canadian  educator:  b.  Kirkcolm, 
Scotland,  1830,  Dec.  26;  d.  Toronto,  Canada,  1904,  Dec. 
1.  He  went  to  Canada  with  his  father  in  1847,  studied 
theology  at  London,  Ont.,  was  ordained  minister  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  1852,  and  was  pastor  of 
St.  Mary’s  and  Downie,  1852-65.  In  1866  he  became 
professor  of  exegetical  theology  and  biblical  criticism  in 
Knox  College,  Toronto,  and  principal  in  1873,  having 
been  chairman  of  the  college  board  since  1870.  He  was 
a  promoter  of  the  union  of  the  Canadian  Presbyterian 
churches,  moderator  of  the  Church  in  1875,  and  president 
of  the  Ontario  Teachers’  Association,  1877. 

CAVENDISH,  n.  kav'en-cKsh:  an  American  plug  to¬ 
bacco  for  chewing  and  smoking. 

CAVENDISH,  kav'en-dish,  Frederick  Charles,  Lord: 
1836-82,  May  6;  second  son  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
and  Lady  Blanche  Howard.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  was  private  sec.  to  Earl  Granville 
1859-64,  and  m.p.  for  the  northern  division  of  the  West 
Riding  1865-82.  He  married  the  second  daughter  of 
Lord  Lyttelton  1864.  He  acted  as  private  sec.  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  for  a  brief  period  in  1872,  and  was  made  a 
lord  of  the  treasury  1873.  He  was  appointed  chief  sec. 
for  Ireland  on  William  E.  Forster’s  retirement,  1882,  Apr. 
A  few  weeks  later  he  was  murdered  with  Mr.  Burke  the 
under-sec.,  while  walking  in  Phoenix  park  adjoining 
Dublin  castle,  in  broad  daylight,  between  7  and  8  p.m. 
The  crime  excited  profound  sensation  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  the  murderers  escaped  detection  for  some 
months,  but  were  brought  to  justice  1883,  Jan.  Lord 
C.  was  of  amiable  character  highly  esteemed  and  newly 
in  office;  the  plot  which  proved  fatal  to  him  was  laid 
against  Mr.  Burke,  an  old  official. 
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CAVENDISH,  Henry:  natural  philosopher:  1731, 
Oct.  10 — 1810,  Feb.;  b.  Nice,  Italy;  son  of  Lord  Charles 
Cavendish,  and  nephew  of  the  third  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
He  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  applied  himself  through 
life  to  scientific  investigations.  Wealth,  bequeathed 
to  him  by  an  uncle,  enabled  him  to  follow  uninterruptedly 
his  favorite  pursuits.  He  almost  secluded  himself  from 
the  world,  and  was  so  averse  to  meet  with  strangers  that 
he  had  his  library — a  magnificent  one — built  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  his  house,  so  that  he  might  not  encounter 
persons  coming  to  consult  it;  and  his  female  domestic 
servants  had  orders  to  keep  out  of  his  sight,  on  pain  of 
dismissal.  His  dinner  he  ordered  daily  by  a  note  placed 
on  the  hall-table.  He  died  unmarried,  leaving  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  a  million  sterling  to  his  relatives. 
As  a  philosopher,  Cavendish  is  entitled  to  the  highest 
rank.  To  him  it  may  almost  be  said  is  due  the  foundation 
of  pneumatic  chemistry,  for  prior  to  his  time  it  had 
hardly  an  existence.  In  1760,  he  discovered  the  extreme 
levity  of  inflammable  air,  now  known  as  hydrogen  gas — 
a  discovery  which  led  to  balloon  experiments,  and  pro¬ 
jects  for  aerial  navigation;  and,  later,  he  ascertained 
that  water  resulted  from  the  union  of  two  gases — a  dis¬ 
covery,  however,  to  which  Watt  (q.v.)  is  supposed  to 
have  an  equal  claim.  The  accuracy  and  completeness 
of  Cavendish’s  processes  are  remarkable.  So  high  an 
authority  as  Sir  Humphry  Davy  declared,  that  they 
‘were  all  of  a  finished  nature,  and  though  many  of  them 
were  performed  in  the  very  infancy  of  chemical  science, 
yet  their  accuracy  and  their  beauty  have  remained  un¬ 
impaired.’  Cavendish  wrote  also  on  astronomical  in¬ 
struments  and  his  Electrical  Researches  (1771-81)  were 
edited  by  Prof.  Clerk  Maxwell  (1879). 

CAVENDISH,  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Newcastle? 
second  wife  of  William  Duke  of  Newcastle;  b  about 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  d.  1673:  remarkable 
instance  of  a  person  afflicted  with  the  cacoethes  scribendi, 
who  had  no  capacity  whatever  for  writing.  She  pro¬ 
duced  no  less  than  13  folio  vols.,  10  of  which  were  printed, 
treating,  indifferently,  on  all  subjects  in  prose  and  poetry, 
and  careless  in  all,  both  as  to  grammar  and  style.  Her 
mania  for  scribbling  kept  up  her  maids  at  night,  so  that, 
if  she  chanced  to  wake  with  anything  on  her  mind,  they 
might  be  ready  to  note  it  down  at  once. 

CAVENDISH,  Thomas:  1560-92:  navigator;  b.  Trimley 
St.  Martin,  Suffolk.  He  spent  a  short  time  at  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and  left  to  live  at  court. 
Having  spent  his  patrimony,  he  fitted  out  a  ship  and 
went  to  Va.,  1585,  with  Sir  R.  Grenville.  1586,  July  1, 
he  sailed  from  Plymouth  with  three  vessels  of  120,  60, 
and  40  tons;  entered  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  1587,  Jan.  6, 
spent  a  month  there;  cruised  along  the  coasts  of  Chili, 
Peru,  and  Mexico,  destroying  sundry  towns  and  19  ships, 
and  off  the  California  coast  took  the  700-ton  galleon 
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Santa  Anna,  belonging  to  the  Spanish  king,  with  a  rich 
cargo  in  goods  and  money.  Returning  with  his  booty 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  reached  Plymouth  1588, 
Sep.  9,  having  circumnavigated  the  globe  in  less  time 
than  either  of  his  predecessors ;  it  is  said  that  his  topmast 
was  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  his  sails  of  damask,  and 
the  sailors  clad  in  silk.  1591,  Aug.  26,  he  started  again 
with  five  ships,  but  fortune  had  deserted  him;  his  crews 
mutinied  and  compelled  him  to  return,  and  he  died  of 
grief  off  the  coast  of  Brazil.  He  had  discovered  and 
named  the  harbor  of  Port  Desire  on  the  e.  coast  of  Pata¬ 
gonia.  He  wrote  a  Voyage  to  Magellanica  in  1586. 

CAVENDISH,  William,  Duke  of  Newcastle:  distin¬ 
guished  loyalist  of  the  17th  c. :  1592-1676,  Dec.  25,  son 
of  Sir  Charles  Cavendish,  younger  brother  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Devonshire.  His  learning  and  winning  address 
made  him  a  favorite  at  the  court  of  James  I.,  who,  1610, 
made  him  a  knight  of  the  Bath.  Other  honors  rapidly 
succeeded.  In  1620,  he  was  made  a  peer  of  the  realm. 
Charles  I.,  about  1628,  gave  him  the  title  of  Earl  of  New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne,  and  1638  intrusted  him  with  the  tuition 
of  his  son,  afterward  Charles  II.  His  support  of  the  king 
during  the  contest  with  the  parliamentary  forces  was 
munificent.  He  contributed  £10,000  to  the  treasury, 
and  raised  a  troop  of  200  knights  and  gentlemen,  who 
served  at  their  own  cost.  As  general  of  all  the  forces 
raised  north  of  the  Trent  he  had  power  to  issue  declara¬ 
tions,  confer  knighthood,  coin  money,  and  raise  men; 
and  the  last  part  of  his  commission  he  executed  with 
great  zeal.  The  banquets  Cavendish  gave  the  king  when 
he  went  north  were  magnificent  enough  to  find  record  in 
history;  one  of  them  cost  no  less  than  £15,000,  even  in 
those  "days  when  money  was  more  valuable  than  now. 
After  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  Cavendish,  retired  to 
the  continent,  where  he  resided,  at  times  in  great  poverty, 
until  the  restoration.  On  his  return,  he  was  created 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  On  the  continent,  he  applied  him¬ 
self  to  literature,  and  wrote  a  book  on  the  management 
of  horses,  and  several  plays,  not  of  a  character  to  increase 
any  man’s  reputation  for  intelligence. 

CAVENDISH,  William,  English  statesman:  b.  1640, 
Jan.  25;  d.  1707,  Aug.  18.  He  was  first  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  was  the  son  of  William,  third  Earl  of  Devonshire, 
and  was  instructed  with  great  care  in  classical  literature. 
On  various  occasions  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
spirit  and  valor,  and  in  1677  began  that  opposition  to  the 
arbitrary  measures  of  the  ministers  of  Charles  II.  which 
caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  determined 
friends  of  the  liberties  of  his  country.  Intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  Lord  Russell,  he  joined  him  in  his  efforts 
for  the  security  of  free  government  and  the  Protestant 
religion.  On  the  trial  of  Lord  Russell  he  appeared  as 
a  witness  in  his  favor,  and  offered  to  assist  him  in  escap¬ 
ing,  after  he  had  been  sentenced  to  death,  by  changing 
clothes  with  him  in  prison.  In  1684  having  succeeded 
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to  his  father’s  title,  and  being  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  formidable  opponents  of  the  arbitary  designs  of 
King  James  II.,  attempts  were  made  to  intimidate  him, 
but  without  success.  He  took  an  active  part  in  promo¬ 
ting  the  revolution,  and  was  one  of  the  first  who  declared 
for  the  Prince  of  Orange.  His  services  were  rewarded 
with  the  dignity  of  Duke  of  Devonshire.  He  still,  how¬ 
ever,  maintained  an  independent  bearing  in  Parliament 
during  the  remaining  years  of  his  life. 

CAVENDISH  COLLEGE:  founded  at  Cambridge,  Eng¬ 
land,  1873,  named  after  William  Cavendish,  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  chancellor  of  the  Univ.  of  Cambridge. 
It  was  founded  by  a  joint-stock  company,  the  County 
College  Association.  Its  object  is  to  enable  young  men 
to  pass  through  a  university  course  at  an  earlier  age 
and  at  less  expense  than  in  the  older  colleges  of  the  uni¬ 
versity,  and  thus  especially  to  benefit  those  preparing 
for  the  church  or  for  teaching.  Nine  trustees  hold  office 
for  life.  Vacancies  are  filled  by  nominations  of  the  share¬ 
holders,  subject  to  approval  by  the  surviving  trustees. 
The  trustees  are  ex  officio  members  of  the  board  of  directors, 
with  nine  others  annually  elected. 

The  erection  of  the  present  buildings  was  begun  1876. 
There  are  accommodations  for  300  students,  who,  as  a  rule, 
may  go  to  reside  in  the  college  at  the  age  of  16.  The  an¬ 
nual  cost  of  attendance  is  not  to  exceed  80  guineas.  The 
chancellor  of  the  univ.  is  the  pres,  of  the  college. 

CAVERN,  n.  kdv'ern  [F.  caverne — from  L.  caver' na,  a 
cavern — from  L.  c&vus,  hollow] :  a  large  hollow  place 
below  the  earth  or  rocks;  a  cavern  is  larger  than  a  cave • 
Cav'erned,  a.  - emd ,  or  Cavernous,  a.  ktiv' ern-us,  full  of 
caverns.  Cavernous,  a.  k&v' em-tis,  or  kav-em' us,  in 
med.  in  anat.,  with  cavities.  Cavernulous,  a.  kd-vern'- 
u-lus,  full  of  little  caves  or  hollows. 

CA'VERY :  see  Cauvery. 

CAVERYPOR'AM :  see  Cauveripuram. 

CAVES  AND  CAVERNS.  Some  rocks  such  as  rock 
salt,  gypsum  and  limestone  are  readily  soluble  in  water, 
when  local  solution  is  extensive  cavities  are  formed  which 
may  be  developed  finally  into  large  caves  or  caverns. 
In  their  production  both  the  solvent  and  the  mechanical 
action  of  water  may  be  effective,  the  swift  flow  of  water 
aiding  the  solvent  power. 

Underground  water  wears  out  passages  for  itself  along 
joints  and  bedding  planes,  if  the  rock  is  soluble  these 
planes  become  enlarged  until  they  may  form  very  ex¬ 
tensive  and  intricate  passages,  low  and  lofty,  broad  and 
narrow.  The  widest  underground  chambers  may  reach 
a  width  of  300  feet  while  the  total  length  of  the  chambers 
sometimes  reaches  200  miles  as  in  the  case  of  Mammoth. 
Cave  (q.v.). 

Limestones  sometimes  reach  great  thickness,  they  are 
widely  distributed  and  in  regions  where  underground 
waters  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  drainage,  these  caves 
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are  apt  to  abound.  Whatever  may  be  the  region  of  caves 
those  in  the  limestone  regions  are  by  far  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  and  interesting.  The  head  of  waters  of  Green 
River,  Kentucky  is  a  good  instance  in  this  country, 
the  Karst  region  of  Carinthia  and  Illyria  is  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  in  Europe  of  cave  phenomena.  In  such  regions 
there  is  little  or  no  surface  drainage;  it  sinks  into  the 
earth  and  becomes  underground.  Funnel-shaped  de¬ 
pressions  are  abundant;  these  communicate  with  the 
underground  galleries  of  the  caverns.  These  shallow 
circular  pits  are  termed  sink  holes;  they  vary  in  width 
from  a  few  feet  to  2,500  feet  or  more.  They  are  usually 
abundant  and  form  the  characteristic  topography  of 
cave  regions.  The  roof  of  the  cavern  may  fall  in,  form¬ 
ing  a  great  depression,  though  a  part  may  remain  in¬ 
tact,  forming  a  natural  bridge. 

After  the  cave  is  formed  deposition  takes  place  in  it 
chiefly  through  deposition  from  solutions:  water  dripping 
from  the  roof  may  evaporate  leaving  a  deposit  of  lime 
and  this  may  grow  into  a  stalactite,  while  the  water  which 
falls  on  the  floor  may  leave  a  deposit,  the  stalagmite; 
the  two  may  join,  forming  a  column.  The  floor  often 
becomes  covered  with  deposits,  frequently  banded,  this 
is  termed  travertine.  These  deposits  add  greatly  to  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  cave  topography.  Although 
caves  occur  most  abundantly  and  attain  the  largest  size 
in  limestone  rocks,  yet  they  are  found  in  other  kinds. 
They  occur  in  lava,  where  they  may  be  formed  on  a 
small  scale  by  the  expansive  force  of  steam;  the  larger 
caves  in  lava  are  due  to  the  fact  that  while  the  outside 
of  the  lava  flow  cools,  the  interior  portion  while  still 
molten  flows  away  leaving  a  cavity  which  may  be  thirty 
or  forty  yards  long,  10  yards  wide,  and  6  to  10  ft.  high. 
One  lava  cave  in  Hawaii  is  1200  feet  long.  Caves  may 
be  formed  on  either  side  of  a  fault  plane;  they  are  usu¬ 
ally  small  and  are  frequently  lined  with  finely  crystal¬ 
lized  minerals.  Caves  are  formed  by  river  erosion, 
though  they  are  usually  shallow.  The  ocean  excavates 
large  caves  by  washing  out  clay  or  other  material  of 
weak  structure  in  the  rocks,  which  does  not  offer  very 
great  resistance  to  the  attack  of  the  waves.  After  the 
weak  material  is  removed,  the  cave  may  be  greatly  in¬ 
creased  in  size  by  the  erosive  action  of  the  water.  Waves 
plunge  into  these  caverns  often  with  great  violence  and 
wear  away  the  rock  rapidly.  Caves  are  also  opened  up 
along  the  joint  planes  and  other  rock  structures. 

Caves  have  been  used  for  places  of  abode  by  animals, 
especially  the  carnivora  and  the  bats.  The  carnivoia 
brought  their  prey  inside  and  devoured  them  there,  and 
in  time  numerous  bones  would  accumulate,  often  imbedded 
in  the  cave  deposits.  Caves  have  thus  become  an  im¬ 
portant  source  of  animal  remains. 

Prehistoric  man  also  used  caves  as  homes;  this  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  in  the  Old  World.  In  the  United  States 
there  is  little  evidence  that  man  occupied  caves  perman- 
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ently.  Important  finds  of  skulls,  skeletons,  implements, 
and  weapons  have  been  made  in  the  Old  World  caves; 
frequently,  too,  drawings  or  crude  paintings,  the  work 
of  early  man,  have  been  discovered  on  the  walls  of  caves. 
In  the  Southwestern  part  of  the  United  States,  the  early 
peoples  inhabited  caves  to  some  extent,  but  they  chiefly 
walled  up  the  front  of  shallow  recesses  in  cliff  faces,  thus 
making  artificial  caves;  these  peoples  are  known  as  the 
Cliff  Dwellers  (q.v.). 

A  great  variety  of  fauna  is  found  chiefly  in  the  wTaters 
of  modern  caves;  they  are  usually  closely  allied  to  species 
living  outside  in  the  neighborhood,  but  their  underground 
life  has  tended  to  remove  the  pigment  cells  and  to  give 
them  a  blanched  appearance,  or  a  uniform  color;  it  has 
also  entirely  or  in  a  large  measure  deprived  them  of  eyes. 

CAVESSON,  n.  kav'Zs-sdn,  or  Cavezon,  n.  kdv'e-zdn, 
and  Causson,  n.  kaws'sdn  [F.  cavegon,  and  cavesson,  an 
iron  instrument  placed  on  the  lip  of  horses:  Sp.  cabezon, 
a  nose-band]:  a  particular  kind  of  nose-band  put  upon  an 
unruly  horse  to  assist  in  breaking  him  in. 

CAVETTO,  n.  kd-vet'td  [It. — from  cavo,  hollow]:  in 
arch.,  a  hollow  molding  used  principally  in  cornices. 

CAVIANA,  kd-ve-d'nd:  island  of  Brazil,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazon,  under  the  equator.  It  is  triangular  in 
shape,  35  m.  long  and  20  m.  wide,  level,  fertile,  and 
stocked  with  cattle.  On  the  s.e.  side  is  a  small  town, 
Roberdello. 

CAVIARE,  n.  kdv-i-dr  [F.  caviar;  OF.  cavial,  caviare — 
from  It.  caviale;  and  caviaro;  Turkish  havyar;  mod.  Gr. 
kabi&ri ]:  a  prepared  article  of  food  consisting  of  the  salted 
roes  of  several  kinds  of  large  fish,  chiefly  of  the  common 
sturgeon,  Accipenser  Sturio  (see  Sturgeon);  something 
that  cannot  be  appreciated  or  understood  by  the  people, 
from  the  fact  of  the  disagreeable  flavor  of  caviare  to  an 
unaccustomed  palate.  Caviare  is  prepared  chiefly  in 
Russia,  where  it  is  greatly  esteemed  as  food.  It  is  used 
also  in  Italy  and  France.  The  species  of  sturgeon  from 
the  roe  of  which  chiefly  it  is  prepared,  inhabit  the  Caspian 
and  Black  seas  and  their  tributary  rivers.  Among  them 
are  the  bielaga,  or  great  sturgeon  ( Accipenser  Huso), 
the  osseter  (A.  Guldenstadtii ),  the  scherg  or  sevruga 
(A.  stellatus),  and  the  .sterlet  (A.  Ruthenus ).  The  caviare 
made  from  the  roe  of  the  last-named  species  is  esteemed 
particularly  delicious,  and  is  reserved  for  the  Russian 
court.  Astrakhan  is  a  principal  seat  of  the  preparation 
pf  caviare.  More  than  400,000  lbs.  of  caviare  have  been 
prepared  in  the  Caspian  fishery  in  a  single  year.  Caviare 
to  the  general  (the  taste  for  caviare  being  not  natural 
but  acquired),  anything  which  is  beyond  the  taste  and 
appreciation  of  the  people. 

CAVICORNIA,  n.  plu.  kdv'i-kor'ni-a,  or  Cav'icorns, 
n.  plu.  -kawrnz  [L.  cdvus,  hollow;  cornu,  a  horn]:  the  hol¬ 
low-horned  ruminants,  in  which  the  horn  consists  of  a  cen- 
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tral  bony  core,  surrounded  by  a  horny  sheath,  as  in  the  ox, 
sheep,  or  antelopes. 

CAVIL,  v.  k&v'il  [L.  cavillor,  I  taunt — from  c&vus , 
hollow;  OF.  caviller,  to  wrangle]:  to  raise  frivolous  ob¬ 
jections;  to  find  fault  unreasonably;  to  wrangle;  to  carp 
at:  N.  a  false  or  frivolous  objection. 

CAVITE:  a  small  seaport  of  Luzon,  Philippine  Is¬ 
lands;  about  11  miles  s.w.  of  Manila,  and  fronting  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  bay;  pop.  (1899)  9,484.  The  history  of 
Cavite  commences  almost  simultaneously  with  the  first 
occupation  of  the  Philippines  by  the  Spaniards  who  for¬ 
tified  it  strongly.  These  works  subsequently  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and  the  town  became  a  place 
of  minor  importance.  Prior  to  the  great  battle  in  Man¬ 
ila  bay,  Admiral  Dewey  boldly  steamed  past  Cavite, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  strongly  fortified.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish,  the  Americans 
occupied  the  town,  and  on  the  arrival  of  troops  its  works 
were  strengthened,  and  it  was  made  a  naval  and  military 
base.  The  town  gives  its  name  to  a  province.  Pop. 
134,500.  The  latter  was  created  under  the  ‘provincial 
government  act/  1901,  Feb.  6. 

CAVO-RELIEVO,  n.  kdv' d-r e-lev' o  [It.,  hollow-relief]: 
figures  carved  or  indented  into  a  surface,  instead  of  being 
raised  upon  it;  intaglio.  In  this  peculiar  kind  of  relievo, 
which  was  extensively  employed  by  Egyptian  artists,  the 
highest  surface  of  the  object  represented  is  only  on  a  level 
with  the  plane  of  the  original  stone,  the  rounded  sides  be¬ 
ing  cut  into  it.  The  effect  resembles  that  of  a  concave 
seal.  It  is  correctly  described  as  intaglio  rilievato.  A 
wood-cut  is  given  in  Fairholt’s  Dictionary  of  Terms  in 
Art  of  the  Egyptian  king  Amunoph  III.  in  hieroglyphics. 

CAVORT,  v.  cti-vort'  [U.  S.]:  to  prance  about  like  a 
horse. 

CAVOUR,  ka-vor',  Camilla  Benso  di,  Count:  descend¬ 
ant  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  family  of  Piedmont;  1810, 
Aug.  10-1861,  June;  b.  Turin;  Italian  statesman.  He 
was  educated  for  a  military  career,  but  his  liberal  ten¬ 
dencies  being  likely  to  prove  an  insuperable  barrier  to 
his  promotion,  he  retired  during  the  stirring  events  of 
1830-31,  and  engaged  in  agriculture,  in  which  he  intro¬ 
duced  great  improvements.  He  was  the  first  to  use  guano 
in  Piedmont;  and,  at  his  instigation,  a  national  agricul¬ 
tural  society  was  formed.  During  a  residence  in  England 
he  made  himself  intimately  acquainted  with  the  political 
organization  of  the  country,  and  with  its  industrial  in¬ 
stitutions.  He  returned  to  Italy,  1842,  and  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Count  Cesare  Balbo,  he  in  1847  established  a 
political  daily  journal,  in  which  he  advocated  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  middle  classes — a  representative  system, 
somewhat  after  the  pattern  of  the  English  constitution, 
as  opposed  alike  to  absolutism  on  the  one  hand  and  mob 
rule  on  the  other.  On  his  suggestion  the  king  was  pe¬ 
titioned  for  a  constitution,  which  was  granted,  1848, 
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Feb.  As  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  during 
the  stormy  period  which  succeeded  Charles  Albert’s 
declaration  of  war  against  Austria  in  March,  Cavour 
strenuously  opposed  the  ultra-democrats,  and  counselled 
an  alliance  with  England  as  the  surest  guarantee  for 
the  success  of  the  Italian  arms.  In  the  Marquis  d’ 
Azeglio’s  ministry,  formed  soon  after  the  fatal  battle  of 
Novara,  Cavour  was  successively  minister  of  agriculture 
and  commerce,  minister  of  marine,  and  minister  of  finance; 
and  in  1852  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  d’Azeglio  as 
premier.  From  this  time  until  his  resignation  in  1859, 
in  consequence  of  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Villa- 
franca,  Cavour  was  the  originator  as  well  as  the  director 
of  the  Sardinian  policy.  Taking  upon  himself  at  different 
times,  in  addition  to  the  premiership,  the  duties  of  the 
ministers  of  finance,  commerce,  and  agriculture,  and 
latterly  of  home  and  foreign  affairs,  he  greatly  improved 
the  financial  condition  of  the  country,  introduced  free- 
trade,  consolidated  constitutionalism,  weakened  clerical 
influence,  and  made  Sardinia  a  power  of  some  account 
in  Europe,  by  bringing  her  into  alliance  with  England 
and  France  against  Russia.  The  dispatches  which  Cavour 
penned  in  reply  to  those  of  Austria,  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  Italian  war,  are  on  all  hands  acknowledged  as 
master-pieces  of  astute  diplomacy.  In  1860,  Jan.,  Cavour 
was  again  called  to  preside  over  the  Sardinian  government, 
the  duties  of  foreign  minister  likewise  devolving  upon 
him,  and  temporarily  those  of  the  minister  of  the  in¬ 
terior  also.  He  continued  to  direct  the  Sardinian  policy 
until  his  death.  Count  Cavour’s  name  will  live  in  his¬ 
tory  as  the  pure-hearted,  broad-minded,  and  sagacious 
leader  on  the  field  of  statesmanship  and  diplomacy  for 
the  reviving  and  reunited  Italy. 

CAVY,  n.  ka'vl  [new  L.  caviti — from  Brazilian  cabiai\ : 
Cavia;  genus  of  quadrupeds  of  the  order  Rodentia ,  re¬ 
garded  as  the  type  of  a  family,  Cavidce,  differing  from 
the  Hare  family  ( Leporidce )  in  the  complete  want  of 
clavicles,  in  the  want  of  growing  roots  to  the  molar  teeth, 
and  in  having  the  incisors  situated  as  in  other  quadru¬ 
peds  generally,  and  not  in  the  peculiar  manner  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  hares.  There  are  four  molar  teeth  in  each 
jaw,  and  in  the  genus  cavy  these  are  compound;  and  the 
genus  is  further  characterized  by  four  toes  on  each  of 
the  fore-feet,  and  three  on  each  of  the  hind-feet,  by  the 
feet  not  being  webbed,  by  the  females  having  only  two 
teats,  and  by  the  want  of  a  tail.  One  species,  Cavia 
Cobaya,  has  long  been  well  known  as  a  domesticated 
animal,  and  has  been  a  common  pet  and  plaything  of 
children  in  Europe,  almost  from  the  time  of  the  discovery 
of  America.  It  is  called  sometimes  the  Common  Cavy 
or  Restless  Cavy,  but  much  more  frequently  the  Guinea- 
pig,  though  it  is  neither  nearly  related  to  pigs  nor  a  native 
of  Guinea.  Perhaps  Guinea,  in  this  name,  may  be  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  Guiana ,  the  cavies,  and  indeed  the  whole 
family  of  the  Cavidce ,  being  exclusively  S.  American. 
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The  colors  which  the  domesticated  cavy  exhibits  have 
never  been  seen  in  any  of  the  wild  cavies  of  S.  America; 
and  as  it  is  known  to  have  exhibited  the  same  variations 
of  color  from  about  the  time  of  its  introduction  into 
Europe,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  long  domesticated 
by  some  S.  American  tribes.  The  Guinea-pig  multiplies 
with  a  rapidity  exceeding  that  of  any  other  known  quad¬ 
ruped,  producing  young  ones  when  only  two  months 
old,  and  afterward  at  intervals  of  two  months,  and  from 
four  to  twelve  in  a  litter.  This  extraordinary  fecundity 
is  probably  not  so  much  the  result  of  domestication  as 
a  provision  for  the  preservation  of  the  race  in  a  wild  state, 
the  little  animal  being  very  defenseless  and  destitute 
of  means  of  escape,  the  ready  prey  of  every  carnivorous 
beast  and  bird. — The  other  species  of  cavy  much  resemble 
the  Guinea-pig.  Some  of  them  are  very  numerous  in 
some  parts  of  S.  America,  and  are  sought  for  food,  al¬ 
though  no  such  use  is  made  of  the  domesticated  cavy. 
The  agouti  (q.v.)  and  the  capybara  (q.v.)  are  ranked 
among  the  Cavidce. 

CAW,  v.  kaw  [from  the  sound:  Dut.  kaa;  Sw.  kaja,  a 
jackdaw]:  to  cry  like  a  crow  or  rook.  Caw'ing,  imp. 
Cawed,  pp.  kawd. 

CAWASS,  properly  Khawass,  n.  kow-fis'  [Ar.] :  in  the 
East,  an  attendant;  a  messenger;  a  domestic;  a  grandee; 
a  minister  of  state:  another  spelling  is  Cavass  n.  kfa-v&s', 
in  Turkey,  a  police  officer. 

CAWEIN,  kaw'en,  Madison  Julius,  American  poet: 
b.  Louisville,  Ky.,  1865,  March  23.  His  verse  is  often 
exceedingly  musical  and  displays  great  command  of 
metres.  Its  defects  are  over  ornamentation,  and  a  too 

Erofuse  employment  of  adjectives,  but  the  note  which 
e  strikes  is  distinctive  and  pleasing.  His  works  include: 
Blooms  of  the  Berry  (1887) ;  The  Triumph  of  Music  (1888) ; 
Accolon  of  Gaul  (1889);  Lyrics  and  Idyls  (1890);  Days 
and  Dreams  (1891);  Moods  and  Memories  (1892);  In¬ 
timations  of  the  Beautiful  (1894);  Poems  of  Nature  and 
Love  (1893);  Red  Leaves  and  Roses  (1893);  Undertones 
(1895);  The  Garden  of  Dreams  (1896);  Shapes  and  Shad¬ 
ows  (1898);  Idyllic  Monologues  (1898);  Myth  and  Ro¬ 
mance  (1899);  One  Day  and  Another  (1901);  Weeds  by 
the  Wall  (1902);  The  Vale  of  Temple,  poems  (1905);  etc. 

CAWK,  n.  kawk  [prov.  Eng.  cauk:  comp,  calc,  in  calc- 
sinter]  :  familiar  term  for  a  massive  variety  of  heavy  spar 
or  native  sulphate  of  baryta  (see  Baryta).  Cawk'y,  a. 
-i,  like  cawk  or  pertaining  to  it. 

CAWNPORE:  district  of  the  city  of  Cawnpore,  in  the 
lieut.-governorship  of  the  N.  W.  Provinces.  Occupying 
the  entire  breadth  of  the  Doab,  it  touches  at  once  the 
Jumna  and  the  Ganges;  while  to  the  e.  it  has  Futtehpore, 
and  to  the  w.  Etawah  and  Furruckabad.  It  is  an  al¬ 
luvial  plain  of  great  fertility.  The  vine  is  cultivated 
and  indigo  grows  wild.  Besides  its  two  mighty  rivers 
and  their  navigable  tributaries,  the  Ganges  canal  tra¬ 
verses  the  country  for  about  60  m.  Pop.  1,200,000. 
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CAWNPORE,  kavm-por',  or  Khanpur:  city  of  the 
Doab;  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  about  140  m. 
above  Allahabad,  at  the  junction  of  the  Jumna,  being 
separated  by  the  river  from  Oude,  whose  cap.,  Lucknow, 
lies  53  m.  n.e.  Cawnpore  is  in  lat.  26°  29'  n.,  long.  80° 
25'  e.  The  stream  in  front,  varying,  according  to  the 
season,  from  500  yards  in  width  to  more  than  a  mile, 
presents  a  large  and  motley  assemblage  of  steam-vessels 
and  native  craft.  Cawnpore,  at  least  as  a  place  of  note, 
is.  recent,  being  indebted  for  its  growth,  besides  its  com¬ 
mercial  facilities,  partly  to  military  and  political  con¬ 
siderations.  In  1777,  being  then  an  appendage  of  Oude, 
it  was  assigned  by  the  nawab  as  the  station  of  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  force;  and  in  1801  it  became,  in  name  as  well  as  in 
fact,  British  property.  Its  cantonments,  having  ac¬ 
commodation  for  7,000  troops,  have  gradually  accumu¬ 
lated  about  50,000  native  inhabitants,  while  the  city 
itself  contains  a  somewhat  larger  population  of  similar 
origin.  During  the  mutiny  of  1857  Cawnpore  was  the 
scene  of  Nana  Sahib’s  massacre  of  his  English  captives. 
Though  Cawnpore  is  only  379  ft.  above  the  sea,  yet, 
during  the  winter,  considerable  quantities  of  ice  are  made 
for  preservation,  through  the  exposing  of  water  by  night 
in  shallow  vessels.  Pop.  197,170. 

CAXAMARCA,  or  Cajamarca,  ka-chd-mdr'ka:  city  of 
Peru,  cap.  of  prov.  of  Caxamarca,  dept,  of  Truxillo;  on 
the  e.  side  of  the  western  Andes,  in  a  fertile  valley  on  the 
Erizneja,  72  m.  n.n.e.  of  Truxillo,  abt.  9,060  ft.  above  the 
sea.  Its  streets  are  wide  and  regular,  but  the  houses  are 
built  of  clay.  It  has  a  fine  parish  church,  supplied  by 
Charles  II.  of  Spain,  a  church  of  San  Antonio,  a  Franciscan 
monastery,  a  nunnery,  and  the  remains  of  the  palace  of 
Atahualpa,  the  last  Inca  put  to  death  here  by  the  Span¬ 
iards  1533.  The  Inca’s  baths,  or  sulphur  springs  of  Pul- 
tamarca,  e.  of  the  town,  have  a  temperature  of  156°  F., 
and  are  much  used.  Caxamarca  has  manufactures  of 
woolen  and  linen  cloth,  steel,  silver,  and  biscuits;  a  good 
trade  with  Truxillo,  and  a  railroad  to  the  port  of  Pacas- 
mayo.  Pop.  abt.  12,000. 

CAXTON,  kaks'ton,  William:  abt.  1422 — abt.  1491;  b. 
in  the  Weald  of  Kent.  He  introduced  printing  into  Eng¬ 
land.  The  particulars  of  the  life  of  this  great  benefactor 
of  his  country  are  scanty.  He  was  apprenticed  1439  to 
Robert  Large,  a  wealthy  London  mercer.  At  the  death 
of  the  latter,  1441,  he  went  to  Bruges,  where  1462  or  ’03 
he  seems  to  have  become  gov.  of  a  chartered  association 
of  English  adventurers  trading  to  foreign  parts.  In  1471 
Caxton  entered  the  service  of  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  formerly  an  English  princess;  and  apparently 
toward  the  end  of  1476  he  set  up  his  wooden  printing-press 
at  the  sign  of  the  red  pale  in  the  almonry  at  Westminster. 
The  art  of  printing  he  had  acquired  during  his  sojourn 
in  Bruges,  doubtless  from  Colard  Mansion,  a  well-known 
printer  of  that  city;  and  in  1474  he  put  through  the  press 
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the  first  book  printed  in  the  English  tongue,  the  Recuyell 
of  the  Historyes  of  Troye,  a  translation  of  Raoul  le  Fevre’s 
work.  The  Game  and  Playe  of  the  Chesse  was  another 
of  Caxton’s  earliest  publications;  but  the  Dictes  and  Nota¬ 
ble  Wise  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers,  published  1477,  is 
the  first  book  which  can  with  certainty  be  maintained 
to  have  been  printed  in  England.  All  the  eight  founts 
of  type  from  which  Caxton  printed  may  be  called  black 
letter.  Of  the  99  known  distinct  productions  of  Caxton’s 
press  no  less  than  38  survive  in  single  copies  or  in  frag¬ 
ments  only.  Caxton,  who  was  an  accomplished  linguist, 
and  translated  many  of  the  works  that  issued  from  his 
press,  was  diligent  in  his  craft  or  in  translation  till  within 
a  few  hours  of  his  death,  which  seems  to  have  been  about 
the  close  of  1491.  In  1877  the  printer  and  his  work  were 
fittingly  commemorated  by  a  typographical  exhibition  in 
London.  See  The  Old  Printer  and  the  New  Press,  by  Charles 
Knight  (1854);  Life  and  Typography  of  William  Caxton 
(1861-63)  by  W.  Blades;  and  the  Biography  and  Typogra¬ 
phy  of  Caxton  (1877),  by  the  same  author. 

CAY,  n.  ka  [Span,  cayo,  a  shoal]:  a  reef  or  tiny  island 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

CAYAMBE,  ki-dm'ba,  or  Cayambe-Urcu,  ki-dm-ba-dr- 
ko' :  a  peak  of  the  Andes,  in  Ecuador,  under  the  equator, 
45  m.  n.e.  of  Quito.  Its  snow-crowned  head,  19,541  ft. 
high,  and  fine  conical  form  make  it  one  of  the  landmarks 
of  the  globe. 

CAYCOS,  or  Cayos,  or  The  Keys:  see  Caicos. 

CAYENNE,  n.  ka-ycn'  or  ka-en':  a  very  strong  pungent 
pepper  of  a  red  color  that  comes  from  Cayenne,  S.  America; 
the  dried  powdered  pods  and  seeds  of  different  species  and 
varieties  of  Capsicum,  ord.  Solanacece:  Adj.  pertaining 
to:  see  Capsicum. 

CAYENNE,  ka-en'  or  ki-en':  fortified  seaport,  cap.  of 
French  Guiana,  on  the  w.  point  of  an  island  of  Cayenne 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oyak.  The  roadstead  is  excel¬ 
lent,  and  the  port  commodious  but  shallow.  Cayenne, 
though  it  is  the  entrepot  of  all  the  trades  of  the  colony, 
is  known  chiefly  as  a  great  French  penal  settlement.  The 
island,  32  m.  in  circumference,  is  separated  from  the  main¬ 
land  by  a  narrow  channel;  its  soil  is  fertile,  but  the  climate 
is  extremely  unwholesome  for  Europeans,  large  numbers 
of  the  convicts  having  died  by  various  malignant  fevers. 
Cayenne  became  a  French  colony  about  1635;  deportation 
hither  began  during  the  first  French  revolution.  Pop. 
abt.  8,000. 

CAYENNE'  CHER'RY :  see  Eugenia. 

CAYMAN,  or  Caiman,  n.  ka'mtin  [negro  name]:  the 
American  alligator.  The  name  Cayman  is  variously  used, 
either  as  the  distinctive  appellation  of  some,  or  as  a  com¬ 
mon  name  for  all  the  Crocodilidce  of  S.  America:  see  Alli¬ 
gator.  The  genus  Alligator  is  by  some  naturalists  of  the 
present  day  divided  into  three  genera,  to  one  of  which 
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the  name  Cayman  ( Caiman )  is  appropriated,  and  of  which 
the  type  is  the  species  called  the  Eyebrowed  Cayman 
( Alligator  palpebrosus) ,  to  which  the  name  Cayman  is  dis¬ 
tinctively  applied  in  Surinam  and  Guiana,  a  species  very 
abundant  there,  but  not  one  of  the  largest  or  more  dan¬ 
gerous  of  its  tribe.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  three  bony 
plates,  separated  by  sutures  only,  which  form  each  eye¬ 
brow  or  eyelid,  projecting  as  large  knobs,  like  a  man’s 
fist;  and  this,  and  the  scarcely  webbed-feet,  constitute 
the  most  important  characters  of  the  genus  or  sub-genus 
Cayman.  To  this  sub-genus  belong  also  A.  trigonatus, 
regarded  by  Cuvier  as  a  mere  variety  of  the  same  species, 
and  A.  gibbiceps. 

CAYMANS,  ki-mtinz',  in  English  Alligators:  three  low 
islets  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  which  form  a  dependency  of 
Jamaica,  being  130  m.  n.w.  of  it.  Discovered  by  Colum¬ 
bus,  they  were  by  him  called  Tortugas,  from  the  abundance 
of  turtle — still  the  staple  production  of  the  group.  Area 
abt.  2,000  acres.  The  soil  yields  corn  and  vegetables;  and 
the  people  rear  hogs  and  poultry.  Pop.  1,600. 

CAYNOTE:  the  same  as  Cayote. 

CAYUGA  LAKE,  ka-yo'ga:  boundary  between  Cayuga 
and  Seneca  counties,  N.  Y.,  and  extending  s.  into  Tomp¬ 
kins  co.;  38  m.  long.,  1  to  3£  m.  wide.  It  is  navigable 
throughout  and  seldom  frozen  over,  except  at  the  n.  end, 
which  is  rather  shallow;  elsewhere  it  is  believed  to  attain  a 
depth  of  500  ft.  or  more.  Its  surface  is  377  ft.  above  the 
sea,  and  146  ft.  above  Lake  Ontario,  into  which  its  waters 
flow  through  the  Seneca  and  Oswego  rivers.  Its  banks  are 
formed  of  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks.  Steamers  ply 
from  Ithaca  at  its  head  to  Cayuga  bridge  at  its  foot. 

CAYU'GAS:  a  tribe  of  the  Iroquois  or  Six  Nations. 
They  called  themselves  Gwengwen  or  Goiogwen,  and 
occupied  villages  on  Cayuga  Lake,  N.  Y.  They  numbered 
some  300  warriors  when  first  known  to  the  French,  who 
in  vain  attempted  to  conciliate  them,  and  conducted  mis¬ 
sions  among  them,  1656-84,  with  little  result.  One  of 
their  chiefs,  however,  Saonchiogwa,  was  converted  1671, 
and  another,  Tawerahet,  was  taken  to  France  and  became 
friendly.  The  tribe  took  arms  against  the  Americans 
at  Point  Pleasant  1774,  and  during  the  revolution  fought 
for  the  British;  their  villages  were  destroyed  for  harassing 
Gen.  Clinton,  1779,  on  his  march  to  join  Sullivan.  After 
the  war  they  ceded  to  N.Y.  all  their  land  except  a  small 
reservation,  which  they  gave  up  in  1800,  and  scattered 
among  other  tribes.  Their  language  is  now  nearly  ex¬ 
tinct,  and  their  numbers  reduced  to  about  250,  some  of 
whom  are  at  the  Seneca  reservation  in  Erie  co.,  20  m.  s. 
of  Buffalo. 

CAZALLA  DE  LA  SIERRA,  kd-thdl'yd  da  Id  se-er'rd: 
town  of  Spain,  province  of  Seville,  39  m.  n.e.  of  the  city  of 
Seville.  It  is  on  a  declivity  of  the  Sierra  Morena;  the  dis¬ 
trict  around  is  mountainous  and  well  wooded,  and  abounds 
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in  minerals  of  various  kinds,  including  iron,  silver,  copper, 
sulphur,  and  marble.  The  inhabitants,  numbering  be¬ 
tween  7,000  and  8,000,  are  chiefly  employed  in  smelting 
metals,  manufacturing  cannon,  machinery,  and  agricul¬ 
tural  implements.  Tanning,  weaving,  etc.,  are  done. 
Pop.  8,000. 

cazemb£,  or  Kazembe,  kd-zem'be:  official  and  hered¬ 
itary  name  of  an  African  chief;  thence  used  to  designate 
his  people  and  territory,  between  11°  and  9°  s.  lat.,  s.  of 
lake  Moero  and  n.  of  Bangweolo.  His  authority,  which 
90  years  ago  prevailed  far  and  wide,  has  shrunk  till  it  cov¬ 
ers  an  estimated  area  of  but  120,000  sq.  m.  and  a  pop.  of 
500,000.  The  native  race,  the  Messiras,  has  been  con¬ 
quered  and  kept  down  by  the  Campololas,  who  alone  are 
eligible  to  office;  theirs  is  the  court  language.  The  Ca« 
zemb6  is  an  absolute  monarch,  with  600  wives.  The 
polygamy  of  his  subjects  is  limited  only  by  their  means. 
The  country  is  a  well-watered  plain.  The  chief  river,  the 
Luapula,  flows  from  Bangweolo  to  Moero,  and  was  sup¬ 
posed  by  Cameron  to  be  one  of  the  head  waters  of  the 
Congo.  Millet,  maize,  manioc,  sugar-cane,  yams,  gourds, 
and  bananas,  are  cultivated;  the  horse  and  ass  are  unknown 
and  sheep  scarce,  but  cattle  common.  Salt  is  found  in 
several  places;  coarse  cotton-cloth,  earthenware,  and 
iron  are  manufactured;  and  ivory,  copper,  and  slaves, 
exported.  Cazembe  was  visited  1796  by  Pereira,  1798  by 
Lacorda,  and  1802  by  Baptista  and  Jose,  agents  of  Da 
Costa.  A  Portuguese  official  sent  an  embassy  under  Mon- 
teiro,  1831.  Livingstone  was  there  1868,  and  found  the 
capital,  which  changes  on  the  accession  of  each  new  ruler, 
at  Usemba  or  Lunda,  near  Lake  Mofwe. 

CAZENOVIA,  kds-en-o'vi-a:  village  of  Madison  co.,  N. 
Y.,  on  the  small  lake  of  Cazenovia,  18  m.  s.e.  of  Syracuse, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Syracuse  and  Chenango 
Valley  railroad;  it  is  connected  also  with  the  N.  Y.  Cen¬ 
tral  railroad,  15  m.  n.,  by  the  Cazenovia  and  Canastota 
railroad.  It  has  several  mills,  a  bank,  and  a  newspaper, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  seminary  supported  by  the  Central 
N.  Y.  Meth.  Epis.  Conference.  Pop.  2,000. 

CAZIQUE,  n.  kd-zek '  [native  or  Amer.  name]:  a  W.  I. 
or  Amer.  chief;  also  spelled  Cacique  and  Cazic. 

CAZONS,  n.  plu.  ka'ztinz,  or  Casings,  n.  plu.  ka'zdngz 
[F.  gazon,  turf,  sod:  OF.  wason — from  O.H.G.  waso ]:  in 
OE.,  dried  cow-dung  in  masses  used  as  fuel;  oblong  pieces 
of  dried  turf  or  peat  used  as  fuel. 

CAZORLA,  kd-thor'ld:  town  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  40  m. 
e.n.e.  of  Jaen.  Cazorla,  which  is  a  place  of  considerable 
antiquity,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  declivity,  and  is 
well-watered  by  the  Vega;  has  two  old  castles — one  an 
Arab  structure— manufactures  of  leather,  earthenware, 
soap,  and  bricks,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 
Pop.  7,500. 
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CAZWINI,  kdz-we'ne,  Zacharia  Ben  Mohammed,  Ara¬ 
bian  naturalist:  b.  Cazwin,  Persia,  1212,  d.  1283,  Aug.  7. 
He  was  descended  from  a  family  of  lawyers,  who  derived 
their  origin  from  Anas  Ben  Malek,  a  companion  of  Mo¬ 
hammed,  and  had  settled  in  Cazwin,  a  city  in  Persia.  From 
that  place  this  author  received  the  surname  under  which 
he  has  become  celebrated.  Of  the  circumstances  of  his 
life  we  know  little  more  than  that  he  was  cadi  of  Wazith 
and  Hdlah,  and  died  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  682  (1283 
a.d.).  His  most  important  work  is  on  natural  history— 
The  Wonders  of  Nature  and  the  Peculiarities  of  Crea¬ 
tion — of  which  Ideler,  professor  in  the  University  of 
Berlin,  published  the  chapter  on  the  Constellations  of 
the  Arabians,  and  of  which  there  are  fragments  in  Bo- 
chart's  Hierozoikon,  in  Ouseley’s  Oriental  Collections,  and 
in  Wahl's,  Jahn's,  and  De  Sacy's  Arabic  Chrestomathies. 
It  was  the  object  of  Cazwini,  like  Pliny,  to  describe  the 
wonders  of  all  nature.  His  work  contains  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  view  of  all  that  had  been  written  before  him,  but  in 
so  grand  and  original  a  manner  that  it  is  of  higher  value 
than  most  of  the  original  works  which  treat  of  the  same 
subjects.  There  is  an  abridged  translation  of  it  in  the 
Persian. 

CEANOTHUS:  see  Red  Root. 

CEARA,  sa-d-rd':  province  of  Brazil,  on  the  n.  coast, 
lat.  2'  40'— 7°  25' s.,  long.  37°  40'— 41°  30'  w.;  40,253  sq. 
m.  It  abounds  in  balsams,  gums,  resins,  and  fruits;  and 
among  its  minerals  are  gold,  iron,  copper,  and  salt.  The 
port  of  Ceara  had  a  trade  with  Great  Britain  in  1874  amount¬ 
ing  to  £969,584.  Pop.  of  Ceara  881,000. 

CEASE,  v.  ses  [F.  cesser,  to  cease — from  L.  cessare, 
to  delay,  to  cease;  It.  cessare,  to  dismiss]:  to  leave  off,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  ‘from’;  to  stop;  to  fail;  to  be  at  an  end.  Ceas'- 
ing,  imp.  Ceased,  pp.  sest.  Cease'less,  a.  without  a 
stop  or  pause;  incessant;  endless.  Cease'lessly,  ad.  -Vi. 
Cessation,  n.  ses-sa' shun,  a  stop;  a  pause;  a  leaving  off. 
Cease  and  determine,  in  law,  said  of  an  estate  or  right 
granted  during  a  certain  period,  when  such  comes  to  an 
end. 

CEBADIL'LA:  see  Sabadilla. 

CEBES,  se'bez:  Greek  philosopher,  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia; 
a  disciple  of  Socrates.  Plato  introduced  him  in  the  Phcedo, 
and  Xenophon  called  him  eminent  for  virtue  and  love  of 
truth.  He  is  remembered  by  the  Pinax  (picture)  or 
Tabula  Cebetis,  a  didactic  dialogue  professing  to  explain 
an  allegorical  picture.  It  starts  with  the  Platonic 
doctrine  of  a  pre-existent  state,  wherein  men  had 
been  taught  how  to  live  on  earth,  but  a  draught  of 
oblivion,  taken  in  different  degrees,  obscures  or 
erases  the  lesson ;  they  are  tempted,  but  may  over¬ 
come  by  fortitude  and  patience.  The  sciences,  gram¬ 
mar,  geography,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  music,  are  not 
the  true  discipline,  but  useful  as  restraints  to  youth.  Some 
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from  passages  probably  interpolated,  have  credited  this 
work  to  another  Cebes,  a  stoic  of  500  or  600  years  later. 
The  Table  has  been  translated  into  most  languages,  and  is 
often  printed  with  Epictetus’s  Enchiridion.  Salmasius 
published  the  text  with  Latin  and  Arabic  versions  1640. 
Laertius  and  Suidas  credit  Cebes  with  two  other  dialogues 
now  lost.  Hebdome  (the  Seventh)  and  Phrynichus. 

CEBU,  or  Zebu  (island):  see  Philippine  Islands. 

CEBUS,  se'bus  [Gr.,  an  ape  or  monkey]:  genus  of  Amer¬ 
ican  monkeys,  characterized  by  a  round  head  and  short 
muzzle,  a  facial  angle  of  about  60°,  long  thumbs,  and  a  long 
prehensile  tail  entirely  covered  with  hair.  The  species  are 
numerous,  all  of  very  lively  disposition  and  gregarious  hab¬ 
its,  living  in  trees.  They  feed  chiefly  on  fruits,  but  also  on 
insects,  worms,  and  mollusks.  They  are  included  under 
the  popular  designation  Sapajou  in  its  wider  sense,  and 
some  of  them  are  the  monkeys  to  which  this  name  is  some¬ 
times  more  strictly  appropriated.  The  names  Sajou  and 
Sai  are  also  given  to  some  of  them,  and  some  are  called 
Capuchin  (q.v.)  monkeys.  One  of  the  most  common  species 
in  Guiana  is  the  Weeper  Monkey,  or  Weeper  Sapajou 
(C.  Apella). — The  name  Capuchin  is  perhaps  most  frequent¬ 
ly  given  to  C.  Capuchinus,  a  brownish  species,  with  head, 
feet,  and  hands  generally  black,  and  front,  shoulders, 
and  cheeks  whitish. — Some  of  the  species  of  cebus  are 
adorned  with  beards.  The  name  Cebidce  is  sometimes  giv¬ 
en  to  the  American  monkeys  collectively,  as  a  family  or 
tribe.  See  Monkey. 

CECIDOMYIA,  se-si-do-mi'ya  [Gr.  kekidion,  a  gall-nut; 
and  myia,  a  fly  or  gnat]:  genus  of  dipterous  (two-winged) 
insects  of  the  family  Tipulance — the  gnat  and  mosquito 
family;  having  downy  wings,  which  have  three  nervures, 
and  are  horizontal  when  at  rest;  antennae  as  long  as  the 
body,  with  bead-like  joints,  and  whirls  of  hairs  at  the 
joints;  long  legs,  and  the  first  joint  of  the  tarsi  very  short. 
The  species  are  numerous.  All  are  of  small  size,  but  some 
of  them  are  very  important  on  account  of  the  ravages 
which  their  maggots  effect  in  grain-crops.  C.  cerealis, 
sometimes  called  the  barley  midge,  a  brownish-red  fly  with 
silvery  wings,  of  which  the  maggot  is  vermilion-colored, 
is  often  very  destructive  to  crops  of  barley  and  spelt  in 
Germany.  The  little  maggots  live  in  families  between 
the  stalk  and  the  sheath  of  the  leaf,  abstracting  the  juice 
of  the  plant. — The  Wheatfly  (q.v.)  and  the  Hessian  Fly 
(q.v.)  belong  to  this  genus. 

CECIL,  ses'il  or  sis'il,  Richard:  1748,  Nov.  8 — 1810, 
Aug.  15;  b.  London.  He  was  intended  for  trade  but  en¬ 
tered  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  1773,  was  ordained  1776-77, 
ministered  at  Lewes,  Sussex,  at  St.  John’s,  Bedford  Row, 
and  elsewhere  in  London,  from  1780,  and  held  the  livings 
of  Cobham  and  Bisley,  Surrey,  from  1810.  Cecil  was  a  zeal¬ 
ous  and  eminent  preacher,  and  a  leading  light  of  the  evan¬ 
gelical  party  in  the  English  Church.  He  published  Lives 
of  W.  B.  Cadogan,  1798,  of  John  Bacon  1801,  and  of  John 
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Newton  I33S;  these,  with  his  sermons,  remains,  etc.,  were 
collected  as  his  Works  (4  vols.  1811),  with  a  memoir  by 
Josiah  Pratt  (reprinted  2  vols.  1838).  His  Selection  of 
Psalms  and  Hymns  (1785),  though  without  marked  char¬ 
acter,  went  through  some  40  editions.  Cecil  had  some 
talent,  or  taste,  for  music,  poetry,  and  painting.  He 
died  at  Tunbridge  Wells. 

CECIL,  Robert,  Earl  of  Salisbury:  abt  1550-1612, 
May  24;  son  of  William  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh.  On  the  death 
of  his  father,  having  previously  held  important  state  offices, 
he  succeeded  to  what  would  now  be  called  the  premiership. 
On  the  accession  of  James  I.,  Cecil,  who  had  carried  on  a 
private  correspondence  with  that  monarch  before  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  death,  was  confirmed  in  his  office,  and  received  many 
high  honors,  culminating  in  that  of  Earl  of  Salisbury.  In 
1608,  he  was  made  lord  high  treasurer,  and  the  exchequer 
was  greatly  improved  in  his  hands.  Cecil  was  a  man  of  im¬ 
mense  energy  and  far-reaching  sagacity,  undoubtedly  the 
best  minister  the  country  had  in  his  time;  but  he  was 
cold,  selfish,  and  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  he  took  to 
gain  his  ends  and  rid  himself  of  his  rivals.  His  connection 
with  the  disgrace  of  Essex  and  Raleigh,  especially  the 
latter,  laid  him  open  to  great  and  deserved  odium,  in  the 
latter  case  especially.  Like  his  father,  however,  he  was 
free  from  the  meanness  and  dishonesty  of  enriching  him¬ 
self  out  of  the  public  money. 

CECIL,  William,  Lord  Burleigh:  one  of  England’s 
greatest  statesmen:  1520,  Sep.  15 — 1598,  Aug.  15;  b. 
Bourne,  Lincolnshire.  Educated  at  the  grammar  schools  of 
Grantham  and  Stamford,  he  thence  passed  to  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  remarkable  alike  for  dili¬ 
gence  and  for  aptitude  in  learning.  Entering  Gray’s  Inn  at 
the  age  of  21,  he  applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of 
law.  History,  genealogy,  and  theology  also  formed  part  of 
his  studies  at  this  time;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  last  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  the  notice  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  presented 
him  with  the  reversion  of  thef  custos  brevinm,  an  office  of 
value  in  the  common  pleas.  An  alliance  with  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Anthony  Cook  procured  him  the  friendship  of  the 
protector  Somerset,  who,  1547,  appointed  him  master  of  re¬ 
quests;  and  in  the  following  year  his  great  abilities  procured 
for  him  the  office  of  sec.  of  state.  He  shared  in  the  disgrace 
of  Somerset,  even  to  imprisonment  for  three  months;  but  in 
less  than  two  years  after  his  release,  his  pre-eminent  capac¬ 
ity  and  fitness  secured  for  him  a  reappointment  to  the  state 
secretaryship  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  his  former 
patron’s  sworn  enemy.  During  his  second  secretaryship 
Cecil  effected  most  important  and  beneficial  changes  in 
the  commercial  policy  of  the  country.  With  a  sagac¬ 
ity  far  beyond  the  spirit  of  his  age  he  endeavored  to 
throw  trade  open,  and  did  succeed  in  abolishing  some 
monopolies;  but  others  proved  too  strong  for  him,  stand¬ 
ing  as  he  did  alone  at  a  time  when  exclusive  privileges 
were  universally  considered  the  only  sureties  of  a  profit, 
able  trade.  When  Queen  Mary  ascended  the  throne- 
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Cecil,  being  a  Protestant,  resigned  his  official  employ¬ 
ment,  because  he  could  not  conscientiously  serve  a  Horn. 
Cath.  court ;  but  as  a  private  gentleman  he  maintained 
good  relations  with  the  Rom.  Cath.  party,  and  was  one 
ot  the  few  eminent  Protestants  who  escaped  in  purse  and 
person  during  that  short  but  infamous  reign.  His  free¬ 
dom  from  persecution  has  given  rise  to  the  charge  that 
he  was  a  ‘trimmer’  — a  wholly  unjust  accusation.  Cecil 
was  naturally  cautious  and  politic,  and  averse  to  extremes 
in  religion ;  but  though  he  took  no  part  in  bitter  sectarian 
discussions?  he  never  belied  his  conscience,  and  to  him  is 
mainly  owing  the  rejection  of  the  bill  which  the  Roman 
Catholics  had  introduced  into  parliament,  with  the  view 
to  a  wholesale  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  Protestants. 
Prior  to  Mary’s  death,  Cecil  foreseeing  her  end,  had 
entered  into  correspondence  with  Elizabeth,  who,  on  her 
accession  to  the  throne  (1558,  Nov.  16),  at  once  recogniz¬ 
ing  Cecil’s  capacity  for  government,  appointed  him  sec. 
of  state.  A  biography  of  Cecil  from  this  time  until  his 
death  would  be  a  40  years’  history  of  England,  for  he  was 
alike  the  originator  and  director  of  that  policy  which, 
hitherto,  has  made  Elizabeth’s  reign  memorable  above 
that  of  any  other  English  sovereign;  for  although  Eliza¬ 
beth  occasionally,  in  her  caprice,  favored  other  courtiers, 
Cecil  was  the  statesman  whose  judgment  she  relied  on 
in  all  matters  of  consequence.  His  policy  at  home  and 
abroad,  though  shrewd  and  cautious,  was  also  liberal 
and  comprehensive,  while  he  displayed  a  power  of  decision, 
ready  and  stern,  when  necessity-  demanded.  The  queen 
created  him  Baron  Burleigh,  1571,  and  conferred  on  him 
the  order  of  the  Garter  in  the  succeeding  year,  when  he 
was  also  made  lord  high  treasurer,  which  office  he  held 
until  his  death. 

CECILIA,  se-sil'l-d,  Saint:  patroness  of  music:  said  to 
have  suffered  martyrdom  in  230.  Her  heathen  parents, 
who  are  said  to  have  belonged  to  a  noble  Roman  family, 
betrothed  their  daughter,  who  had  been  converted  to 
Christianity,  to  a  heathen  youth  named  Valerian.  This 
youth  and  his  brother  Tiberius  became  Christian  converts, 
and  suffered  martyrdom.  Cecilia,  when  commanded  to 
sacrifice  to  idols,  firmly  refused,  and  was  condemned  to 
death.  Her  persecutors,  it  is  said,  first  threw  her  into 
a  boiling  bath,  but  on  the  following  day  they  found  her 
unhurt.  The  executioner  next  attempted  to  cut  off  her 
head,  but  found  it  impossible;  however,  three  days  later 
she  died.  As  early  as  the  5th  c.  there  is  mention  of  a 
church  dedicated  to  her  at  Rome,  and  in  821,  by  order  of 
pope  Paschal,  her  bones  were  deposited  there.  St.  Cecilia 
is  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the  organ,  and  in  the  Rom. 
Cath.  Church  her  festival  day,  Nov.  22,  is  celebrated  with 
splendid  music.  Chaucer,  Dryden,  and  Pope  have  cele¬ 
brated  St.  Cecilia  and  the  painters  Raphael,  Domenichino, 
Dolce,  and  others  have  represented  her  in  fine  pictures. 

CECITY,  n.  se'sl-ti  [F.  cecite — from  L.  ccecltatem,  blind 
ness — from  L.  ccecus,  blind]:  blindness.  4 
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CECOMORPHjE,  ce-ko-mdr'fe,  one  of  Huxley’s  groups 
of  schizognathous  birds,  now  generally  ranked  as  a  sub¬ 
order  or  order,  or  split  up  in  various  ways  among  several 
orders.  The  palate  has  a  narrow  cleft  on  each  side  of  the 
vomer,  running  the  entire  length  between  this  bone  and 
the  palatines ;  the  nostrils  are  usually  narrow  slits,  but  are 
sometimes  tubular;  the  feet  are  always  webbed,  with 
three  toes  directed  forward  and  the  hallux  small  or  want¬ 
ing,  and  never  connected  to  the  other  toes  by  a  web.  The 
Cecomorphce  are  all  aquatic  birds,  and  may  be  subdivided 
into  the  Pygopodes  or  divers,  and  the  Longipennes  or 
long-winged  swimmers.  The  former  includes  the  follow¬ 
ing  important  families:  Alcidce,  the  auks,  puffins,  and 
guillemots;  Podicipedidce,  the  grebes;  Heliornithidce,  the 
sun-birds;  and  Colymbidce,  the  divers.  The  Longipennes 
group  includes  two  families,  the  Procellariidce  or  petrels, 
albatrosses,  and  shearwaters;  and  the  Laridce,  or  gulls, 
terns,  and  skimmers. 

CECROPIA,  se-krd'pi-a:  genus  of  trees  of  the  nat.  ord. 
Artocarpacece.  Cecropia  peltata,  native  of  the  W.  Indies 
and  of  S.  America,  sometimes  called  trumpet-wood  and 
snake-wood,  is  remarkable  for  its  hollow  stem  and  branches 
exhibiting  merely  membranous  partitions  at  the  nodes. 
The  small  branches,  these  partitions  being  removed,  are 
made  into  wind-instruments.  The  wood  is  very  light, 
readily  takes  fire  by  friction  against  a  harder  piece  of 
wood,  and  is  much  used  by  the  Indians  for  procuring  fire 
in  this  way.  The  fruit  is  agreeable  and  resembles  a  rasp¬ 
berry.  Both  the  trunk  and  branches  yield  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  saline  matter,  employed  by  the  French  planters  in 
the  purification  of  sugar.  The  bark  is  strong  and  fibrous, 
and  is  used  for  cordage.  It  is  also  astringent,  and  is  ap¬ 
plied  in  diarrhea  and  other  diseases. 

CECROPIA  se-kro'pl-a  ( Platysamia  Cecropia) :  lepi- 
dopterous  insect  of  the  family  Bombyddce;  the  largest 
moth  known  in  America,  and  nearly  related  to  the  silk 
worm.  It  appears  in  June,  is  of  a  dusky  gray  color,  varied 
with  white  and  black ;  and  sometimes  measures  in.  across. 
Its  larva  is  over  3  in.  long,  with  red  and  yellow  warts 
bearing  bristles.  The  cocoon  is  of  strong  and  abundant 
silk  which  cannot  be  reeled,  but  has  been  corded  and  spun ; 
it  would  be  an  important  article  of  commerce  but  for  the 
delicate  character  Qf  the  larvae,  which  are  not  easily  raised. 
Those  of  the  Telea  polyphemus  are  more  hardy.  An  allied 
species  is  the  ailanthus  silkworm  of  China. 

CE'CROPS,  first  king  of  Attica;  in  Greek  mythology, 
an  autochthon  (q.v.),  half-man  and  half-dragon.  Belong¬ 
ing  to  the  prehistoric  ages  of  Greece,  his  real  character 
can  only  be  guessed  at.  Tradition  declared  him  to  be  the 
founder  of  marriage,  the  author  of  the  political  division 
of  Attica  into  twelve  states,  and  the  introducer  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  of  navigation,  and  commerce.  He  is  said  also  to 
have  civilized  the  religious  rites  of  the  people.  The  name 
Cecrops  is  given  to  various  towns  in  Greece,  and  the  legends 
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in  general  indicate  a  Pelasgic  origin  for  the  hero.  The 
latter  accounts,  that  he  came  from  Sais  in  Egypt,  have 
no  historic  basis. 

CECUTIENCY,  se  ku'shen-si  [L.  ccecutiens,  p.  pr.  of 
coecutio,  I  am  blind,  ccecus,  blind]:  a  partial  blindness: 
tendency  to  blindness. 

CEDAR,  n.  se'der  [F.  cedre — from  L.  cedrus;  Gr.  kedros] : 
a  large  evergreen  tree ;  the  common  name  of  various  trees, 
but  especially  the  Cedrus  Lib&ni,  cedar  of  Lebanon,  ord. 
Conlferce.  Ce'dared,  a.  -derd.  Cedar-like,  a.  Ce'drine, 
a.  -drin,  pertaining  to  the  cedar.  Cedar-bird,  a  common 
N.  Amer.  bird  like  the  Bohemian  waxwing,  so  named 
from  frequenting  cedar-trees:  see  Waxwing. 

CEDAR,  se'der,  or  Cedar  of  Leb'anon  :  tree  celebrated 
from  the  most  ancient  times  for  its  beauty,  magnificence, 
and  longevity,  as  well  as  for  the  excellence  and  durability 
of  its  timber.  It  is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture;  it  sup¬ 
plied  the  wrood-work  of  Solomon’s  temple ;  and  in  the  poetry 
of  the  Old  Testament  it  is  a  frequent  emblem  of  prosperity, 
strength,  and  stability.  It  belongs  to  the  nat.  ord.  Coni- 
ferce,  and  is  the  Pinus  cedrus  of  the  older  botanists,  but  is 
now  ranked  in  the  genus  Abies  (see  Fir),  in  the  genus 
I.arix  (see  Larch)  by  those  who  make  Larix  a  distinct 
genus  from  Abies,  or  is  made  the  type  of  a  genus,  Cedrus , 
distinguished  from  Larix  by  evergreen  leaves  and  carpels 
separating  from  the  axis,  and  receives  the  name  of  Cedar 
Libani. 

Of  the  celebrated  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  only  a  few  re¬ 
main.  They  consist  of  a  grove  of  some  400  trees,  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  partly  old  trees, 
partly  young  ones.  Learned  travellers  think  that  most 
of  the  trees  in  the  grove  may  be  200  years  old,  and  sev¬ 
eral  between  the  ages  of  400  and  800  years.  There  are 
12  trees  whose  age  is  incalculable — seven  standing  very 
near  each  other;  three  more  a  little  further  on,  nearly  in 
a  line  with  them;  and  two,  not  observed  by  any  recent 
traveller  except  Lord  Lindsey,  on  the  n.  edge  of  the  grove. 
The  largest  of  these  two  is  63  ft.  in  circumference — fol¬ 
lowing  the  sinuosities  of  the  bark;  one  of  the  others  meas¬ 
ures  49  ft. 

These  trees  are  more  remarkable  for  girth  than  stature, 
their  height  hardly  exceeding  50  ft.  Their  age  is  variously 
estimated;  the  rules  by  which  botanists  determine  the  age 
of  trees  are  not  applicable  to  them,  for  their  stems  have 
ceased  to  grow  in  regular  concentric  rings ;  they  owe  their 
prolonged  existence  to  the  superior  vitality  of  a  portion 
of  their  bark,  which  has  survived  the  decay  of  the  rest. 
Russeger  is  inclined  to  admit  that  these  trees  may  possibly 
number  some  2,000  j’-ears. 

The  Arabs,  of  all  creeds,  have  a  traditional  veneration 
for  these  trees ;  they  believe  that  an  evil  fate  would  surely 
overtake  any  one  who  should  dare  to  lay  sacrilegious  hands 
on  the  saints  as  they  fondly  call  them.  Every  year,  at 
the  feast  of  the  transfiguration,  the  Maronites,  Greeks, 
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and  Armenians  mount  to  the  cedars,  and  celebrate  mass 
on  a  homely  altar  of  stone  at  their  feet. 

The  cedar  has  been  planted  in  parks  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  it  was  introduced  into  England  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  17th  c.,  and  a  tree  at  Sion  House,  London,  is  now 
eight  ft.  in  diameter  at  three  ft.  above  the  ground.  Even 
in  Inverness-shire  it  thrives  so  well  that  trees  at  Beaufort 
castle,  the  seat  of  Lord  Lovat,  planted  1783,  are  now  three 
or  four  ft.  in  diameter.  On  its  native  mountains  the  cedar 
is  found  at  the  base  of  the  highest  peaks,  at  an  altitude 
of  about  8,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  seems  to  delight  in 
a  dry,  open  soil,  where,  however,  its  roots  can  have  access 
to  abundance  of  water.  Although  in  foliage  and  some 
other  particulars  the  cedar  considerably  resembles  the 
common  larch,  it  differs  in  form  and  habit  very  widely 
both  from  the  larch  and  from  the  pines  in  general.  Its 
stem  bears  almost  down  to  the  ground  irregularly-placed 
branches,  often  of  prodigious  size  and  expanse,  which 
divide  irregularly  into  branchlets.  The  leaves  are  dark 
green,  10-15  lines  long,  pointed,  united  in  clusters  of  20-30; 
on  the  young  shoots  they  are  very  numerous,  and  not 
in  clusters ;  the  small  branchlets  also  are  crowded  together 
and  pensile.  The  cones  are  erect,  oval,  broadly  rounded 
at  both  ends,  about  four  inches  long,  and  three  inches 
in  diameter ;  their  scales  closely  crowded,  large,  and  broad. 
The  cones  take  two  years  to  come  to  maturity,  and  hang 
on  the  tree  for  years  before  their  scales  come  off  and  their 
seeds  are  set  free.  The  wood  of  the  trunk  is  reddish, 
and  full  of  a  fragrant  resin.  The  ancients  kept  their  writ¬ 
ings  in  cabinets  or  boxes  of  cedar-wood.  Extraordinary 
indestructibility  and  other  virtues  were  ascribed  to  it. 
It  is  not  nearly  so  much  prized  at  the  present  day,  because 
it  is  soft  and  light,  and  apt  to  crack  in  drying.  This  infe¬ 
riority  is,  however,  not  improbably  owing  to  the  inferior 
age  of  the  trees  from  which  the  timber  is  now  procured.  A 
resinous  substance,  called  Cedar  Resin ,  or  Cedria,  flows 
spontaneously  from  the  trunk  of  the  cedar,  or  from  incis¬ 
ions;  it  resembles  mastic,  and  was  anciently  used  with 
other  resins  in  the  embalming  of  the  dead.  It  was  also 
used  as  a  medicine.  In  very  ancient  times,  cedar  oil, 
a  kind  of  turpentine,  was  prepared  from  the  wood  and 
was  spread  on  books  for  their  better  preservation.  At 
the  present  day  the  oil  and  the  resin  are  scarcely  known. 
What  is  now  known  as  cedar  oil  is  obtained  from  the  juniper. 
The  branches  of  the  cedar,  like  those  of  the  larch  in  warm 
countries,  exude  a  sweet  substance,  known  by  the  name 
of  Cedar  Manna. — The  Deodar,  or  Himalayan  Cedar 
( Cedrus  Deodara),  a  tree  held  in  great  veneration  by  the 
Hindus,  and  of  which  the  name  is  said  to  be  properly  Deva- 
dara,  and  to  signify  god-tree ,  is  common  in  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  at  elevations  of  7,000-12,000  ft.,  forming 
magnificent  forests,  and  attaining  a  great  size,  a  height 
sometimes  of  150  ft.,  with  a  trunk  of  30  ft.  or  more  in 
circumference,  an  ample  head,  and  spreading  branches. 
It  is  described  as  having  cones  somewhat  larger  than  those 
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of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  scales  of  the  cones  falling  off 
as  soon  as  the  seed  is  ripe,  and  as  differing  from  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon  also  in  more  pensile  branches  and  longer  leaves; 
but  Dr.  Hooker  expresses  a  strong  opinion  that  they  will 
prove  to  be  really  the  same  species,  as  well  as  the  cedar 
of  Algiers  ( Cedar  Atlantica  or  Africana),  found  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  the  n.  of  Africa.  The  wood  of 
the  deodar  is  resinous,  fragrant,  compact,  and  very  dura¬ 
ble.  It  is  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  in  its  polished 
state  has  been  compared  to  brown  agate.  Owing  to  the 
abundance  of  resin,  laths  of  it  burn  like  candles.  Its 
turpentine  is  very  fluid,  and,  although  coarse,  is  much 
used  in  India  for  medical  purposes;  and  tar  and  pitch  are 
obtained  from  the  trunk.  The  deodar  has  now  become 
common  as  an  ornamental  tree  in  Britain,  although  few 
specimens  have  yet  attained  great  size.  On  account  of  its 
extreme  gracefulness  when  young,  it  is  often  planted  in 
situations  to  which  large  trees  are  unsuitable. — The  name 
cedar  is  often  given  to  other  coniferous  trees  besides  the 
true  cedars.  Thus,  the  Siberian  Stone  Pine,  or  Cembra 
Pine,  is  called  the  Siberian  Cedar  (see  Pine),  and  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  fir  ( Abies  religoisa )  is  the  Red  Cedar  of  California 
(see  Fir).  A  species  of  cypress  (q.v.)  is  known  as  White 
Cedar,  and  another  as  the  Cedar  of  Goa.  Several  of 
the  trees  which  bear  the  name  cedar  are  species  of  juni¬ 
per  (q.v.),  among  which  are  the  Virginian  Cedar  or  Red 
Cedar  of  N.  America,  and  the  Bermuda  Cedar — which 
yield  the  cedar-wood  used  for  pencils.  There  are  no  true 
cedars  in  theU.S.,all  so  called  are  junipers,  the  Spanish 
Cedar  of  the  south  of  Europe,  etc.  The  name  cedar  is  given 
even  to  trees  which  have  no  resemblance  to  the  true 
cedars,  except  in  the  resinous  quality  of  the  wood ;  thus 
the  cedar- wood  of  Guiana  is  produced  by  Idea  altissima, 
a  tree  of  the  nat.  ord.  Amyridacece  (q.v.) ;  the  cedar  of  the 
W.  Indies  (see  Cedar,  Barbadoes)  belongs  to  the  nat. 
ord.  Cedrelacece;  and  the  name  Bastard  Cedar  is  given 
in  India  to  a  tree  of  the  nat.  ord.  Byttneriacece  (q.v.). 

CEDAR,  Barbadoes  ( Cedrela  odorata ) :  tree  of  the  nat. 
ord.  Cedrelacece  (q.v.),  and  of  the  same  genus  with  the 
toon  of  India,  native  of  the  W.  Indies  and  warm  parts  of 
America.  It  is  simply  called  cedar  in  the  W.  Indies.  It 
is  often  upward  of  80  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  remarkable 
for  thickness.  It  has  panicles  of  flowers  resembling  those 
of  the  hyacinth.  The  fruit,  bark,  and  leaves  have  the 
smell  of  asafetida,  but  the  wood  has  agreeable  fragrance. 
Being  soft  and  light,  it  is  used  for  canoes,  and  for  shingles. 
Havana  cigar-boxes  are  generally  made  of  it.  In  France, 
it  is  used  in  making  black-lead-pencils. 

CEDAR-APPLES:  fungous  outgrowths  upon  juniper 
and  red  cedar  trees.  They  are  caused  by  the  parasitic 
fungus  Gymnosporangium  macropus.  At  first  they  appear 
like  warts  upon  the  smaller  branches  and  twigs,  becoming 
chocolate  color  or  brown  as  autumn  advances,  and  re¬ 
maining  attached  and  unchanged  until  spring,  when  they 
enlarge  into  horn-shaped,  jelly-like  masses  that  resemble 
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sponge.  At  this  time  they  produce  their  abundant  spores 
which,  as  the  masses  become  dry,  are  blown  away  by  the 
wind  and,  alighting  on  apple-trees,  produce  rust  on  the 
foliage  and  other  green  parts.  They  will  not  germinate 
upon  cedar  or  juniper,  but  require  an  alternate  host,  the 
apple,  to  complete  their  life  cycle.  For  methods  of  con¬ 
trol  see  Apple  ( Diseases ) ;  Fungicide. 

CEDAR-BIRD:  the  common  American  wax-wing  (4m- 
pelis  cedrorum),  a  bird  found  throughout  North  America, 
breeding  from  the  latitude  of  Kentucky  northward.  In 
most  localities  it  is  only  partially  migratory.  It  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  bird  of  delicate  unobstrusive  colors,  generally  ashy- 
brown  with  a  purple  tint  on  the  head,  the  front  of  which, 
like  the  throat,  is  black.  The  tail-feathers  are  tipped  with 
yellow,  and  the  wings  are  crossed  by  a  white  bar,  below 
which  are  the  peculiar  red-sealing-wax-like  appendages 
The  head  is  gracefully  crested.  The  cedar-birds  spend 
most  of  the  time  in  flocks,  which  wander  according  to 
the  supply  of  food,  and  are  noteworthy  for  the  uniformity 
with  which  all  members  alight  or  rise  together.  The 
food  consists  chiefly  of  berries  when  these  are  to  be  had, 
on  which  account  they  have  received  the  name  of  cherry- 
birds  in  some  sections.  Nesting  takes  place  late,  when  the 
summer  is  well  advanced,  and  the  rather  bulky  structure 
is  usually  placed  in  an  apple  or  other  orchard  tree.  The 
eggs  are  four  to  six  in  number,  pale  blue,  and  thickly 
speckled. 

CEDAR  CREEK:  a  stream  in  Shenandoah  County, 
Virginia,  flowing  into  the  North  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah 
River. 

CEDAR  CREEK,  Battle  of  :  in  Civil  War,  1864,  Oct.  1 9. 
Gen.  Early,  who  had  retreated  before  Gen.  Sheridan  beyond 
Cedar  Creek  and  to  Fisher’s  Hill,  resumed  the  aggressive, 
re-crossed  Cedar  Creek  early  in  the  morning,  attacked  and 
surprised  Gen.  H.  G.  Wright,  who  in  the  absence  of  Sheri¬ 
dan  w*as  in  command  of  the  Union  army  of  31,000  men, 
turned  his  left,  drove  the  8th  and  19th  corps  from  their 
camps,  took  24  guns  and  many  prisoners,  and  compelled 
Wright  to  fall  back  to  and  beyond  Middletown  to  reform 
his  shattered  lines.  Wright  was  ready  to  assume  the 
offensive,  when  about  11  o’clock  Sheridan  rode  on  the 
field,  after  a  swift  ride  from  Winchester,  and  at  4  p.  m. 
attacked  Early,  and  after  a  hard  fight  routed  him,  retaking 
the  lost  guns,  capturing  23  other  guns  and  many  prisoners. 
Next  day  Early  retreated  to  New  Market,  followed  by 
Sheridan’s  cavalry  as  far  as  Woodstock.  The  Union  loss 
was  644  killed,  3,430  wounded,  and  1,591  missing.  The 
Confederate  loss  was  320  killed,  1,540  wounded,  and  1,050 
missing. 

CEDAR  FALLS:  city  of  Black  Hawk  co.,  Iowtl,  on  the 
Cedar  river,  at  the  junction  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  the 
Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids,  and  Northern  railroads.  Manu¬ 
facturing  is  active  in  Cedar  Falls,  there  being  a  large  foun¬ 
dry,  pump  factory,  flour,  oatmeal,  and  paper  mills.  There 
is  a  State  Normal  School  at  Cedar  Falls.  Pop.  5,012. 
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CEDAR  LAKE:  a  lake  of  Canada,  in  the  Saskatchewan 
district,  a  sort  of  expansion  of  the  river  Saskatchewan, 
receiving  the  waters  of  this  large  stream  to  pour  them  over 
the  Grand  Rapids  into  Lake  Winnipeg.  Between  Grand 
Rapids  and  Cedar  Lake  is  another  expansion,  known  as 
Cross  Lake.  Cedar  Lake  is  nearly  30  miles  long,  and  where 
widest  25  broad;  area  about  312  square  miles.  Its  depth 
of  water  is  sufficient  for  the  largest  craft,  except  on  the 
northwest,  where  the  quantity  of  alluvium  brought  down 
by  the  Saskatchewan  is  rapidly  filling  it  up.  Both  the 
mainland  and  the  islands  are  well  wooded  with  balsam 
spruce,  birch,  poplar,  tamarack,  Banksian  pine,  and 
cedar,  the  last  growing  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  particu¬ 
larly  the  northwest,  and  giving  it  its  name. 

CEDAR  MOUNTAIN  (or  Slaughter’s  Mountain),  Bat¬ 
tle  of;  in  the  Civil  War,  1862,  August  9.  Gen.  Banks 
commanding  a  Union  force  of  about  8,000  men  advancing 
from  Culpepper  C.  H.  on  Gordonsville,  met  Gen.  ‘Stone¬ 
wall’  Jackson  moving  on  Culpepper,  at  the  crossing  of 
Cedar  Run,  Culpepper  Co.,  Va.,  and  attacked  him.  Banks 
was  defeated  and  driven  back  across  Cedar  Run,  where, 
re-enforced  by  Gen.  Pope,  he  checked  Jackson’s  pursuit. 
Jackson  held  the  field  of  battle  two  days,  when  he  aban¬ 
doned  some  of  his  wounded  and  fell  back  beyond  the  Rapi- 
dan.  The  Union  loss  was  1,759  killed  and  wounded, 
and  594  missing.  The  Confederate  loss  was  1,338  killed 
and  wounded,  and  31  missing. 

CEDAR  MOUNTAINS,  a  mountain  range  i:i  Cape 
Colony,  extending  nearly  £long  the  meridian  of  19°  e., 
for  about  25  miles  southward,  beginning  with  lat.  32°  s., 
and  rising  at  some  places  to  a  height  of  5,000  feet.  Cedar 
trees  of  gigantic  size  formerly  covered  these  mountains, 
and  still  do  so  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  mountains 
contain  many  Bosjesman  caves. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  Iowa,  city  in  Linn  County,  on  the 
Cedar  River,  and  the  Chicago  &  N.  W.,  Chicago,  R.  I.  &  P., 
Chicago,  M.  &  St.  P.,  and  Illinois  C.  R.Rs. ;  219  miles 
west  of  Chicago  and  310  miles  north  of  Saint  Louis.  It 
is  an  important  railway  and  manufacturing  centre,  and 
has  valuable  water-power.  The  city  is  built  on  terraced 
hills  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which  is  here  crossed  by 
several  bridges.  The  streets  are  paved  with  brick  and 
asphalt,  and  it  has  large  and  well-planned  parks  and  excel¬ 
lent  sewer,  water,  trolley,  and  gas  and  electric  lighting 
systems.  Cedar  Rapids  is  the  centre  for  a  rich  agricul¬ 
tural  region  and  has  an  extensive  wholesale  trade.  The 
census  of  1900 returned  241  manufacturing  establishments; 
capital,  $6,256,801 ;  persons  employed,  3,441 ;  wages, 
$1,600,269;  value  of  products,  $12,715,897.  These  fig¬ 
ures  did  not  include  the  American  Cereal  Co.,  -whose  mills 
employ  800  persons  and  have  a  daily  capacity  of  5,000 
barrels.  The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  railway  shops 
employ  nearly  1,000  men.  Other  industries  are  pork-pack¬ 
ing,  and  the  manufacture  of  flour,  cereals,  pumps,  wind- 
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mills,  starch,  furniture,  agricultural  implements,  dairy, 
creamery,  and  egg  supplies,  wagons  and  carriages,  planing- 
mill  products,  and  confectionery.  There  are  3  national 
and  5  other  banks;  and  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  news¬ 
papers.  Cedar  Rapids  is  the  seat  of  Coe  College  (Pres¬ 
byterian),  has  excellent  public  and  private  schools,  a  busi¬ 
ness  college,  and  public  and  Masonic  libraries.  It  has 
many  handsome  private  residences  and  churches,  hospitals, 
a  post-office  and  Federal  Court  building,  Masonic  Tem¬ 
ple,  auditorium,  and  fine  business  and  railway  buildings. 
The  first  settlement  at  the  rapids  of  the  river  was  in  1845. 
The  city  was  incorporated  in  1856,  and  the  charter  revised 
in  1898.  The  mayor  and  city  council  are  elected  for  two 
years.  Pop.  (1900)  25,656;  (1910)  32,811. 

CEDAR,  or  Red  Cedar  RIVER:  rises  in  Dodge  co., 
Minn.,  flows  s.s.e.  through  Mower  co.,  Minn.,  and  eight 
counties  of  eastern  Iowa,  and  enters  the  Iowa  river  at 
Columbus,  some  30  m.  from  its  junction  with  the  Missis¬ 
sippi;  length  abt.  350  m.;  Charles  City,  Waverly,  Water¬ 
loo,  Vinton,  Cedar  Rapids,  and  other  towns  are  on  its 
banks,  which  abound  in  Devonian  and  magnesian  lime¬ 
stone.  It  is  navigable  only  for  short  distances  by  small 
steamers,  being  dammed  at  nearly  every  town.  Its  waters 
are  well  supplied  with  bass. 

CEDE,  v.  sed  [F.  ceder — from  L.  ceder%,  to  give  up;  It. 
cedere ]:  to  give  up;  to  yield;  to  relinquish  or  surrender  to. 
Ce'ding,  imp.  Ce'ded,  pp.  Cession,  n.  sesh'tin  [F.  ces¬ 
sion,  a  yielding  up — from  L.  fessidnem — from  L.  cessus, 
given  up]:  the  act  of  yielding  up  or  granting.  Cessible, 
a.  ses'i-bl,  liable  to  give  way;  yielding.  Ces'sibility,  n. 
-bil'i-tl,  quality  of  giving  way. 

CEDILLA,  n.  se-dXl'ld  [Sp.  cedilla  for  zedilla:  F.  cedille ]: 
a  mark  put  under  the  letter  c  (thus  g),  coming  before  the 
vowels  a,  o,  and  u,  chiefly  in  F.  and  Sp.  words,  to  show 
that  it  must  be  sounded  like  an  s. 

CE'DRATE:  see  Citron. 

CEDRELACEdE,  se-dre-la! ce-e:  nat.  ord.  of  exogenous 
plants,  very  nearly  allied  to  Meliacece  (q.v.),  and  distin¬ 
guished  chiefly  by  the  winged  seeds,  numerous  in  each  cell 
of  the  fruit,  which  is  a  capsule.  The  known  species  are 
few,  all  tropical  or  sub-tropical  trees  or  shrubs,  with  pin¬ 
nate  leaves,  most  of  them  trees  valuable  for  their  timber. 
To  this  order  belong  mahogany,  satin-wood,  toon,  Barba- 
does  cedar,  the  yellow-wood  of  New  South  Wales,  etc. 
The  barks  of  some  species  are  febrifugal.  That  of  Soy- 
mida  febrifuga,  the  Rohuna  or  E.  Indian  mahogany,  has 
been  exported  as  a  medicine. 

CEDRON,  se-dron:  medicinal  extract  from  the  seeds  of 
simaba  cedron,  a  tree  of  the  order  Simarubacece,  found  in 
Central  America  and  Colombia,  where  Cedron  is  used  to 
cure  the  bite  of  serpents  and  to  prevent  hydrophobia.  Ap¬ 
plied  either  externally  or  internally,  it  acts  as  a  bitter 
principle,  and  is  claimed  to  possess  antiperiodic  virtues. 
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CEFALU,  cha-fd-lo:  town  of  Sicily,  on  the  n.  coast,  47 
m.  e.s.e.  of  Palermo.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  a  promontory, 
which  overlooks  the  beautiful  bay  of  Cefalu,  and  it  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  old  walls.  It  has  a  cathedral,  begun  1132, 
with  a  fine  facade;  and  the  ruins  of  a  Saracenic  castle 
occupy  a  neighboring  hill.  As  a  seaport,  it  has  little  traf¬ 
fic.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  chiefly  in  fishing.  Pop. 
abt.  14,000. 

CEIL,  v.  sel  [It.  cielo;  F.  del,  heaven,  sky — from  mid. 
L.  celum,  heaven,  sky,  then  applied  to  a  canopy,  the  inner 
roof  of  a  room;  afterward  confounded  with  seal,  in  the 
sense  of  to  close]:  to  cover  the  inner  roof  of  a  building 
with  anything,  as  with  plaster  or  wood.  Ceil'ing,  imp. 
N.  the  roof  of  a  room;  in  OE.,  a  canopy  and  side  hangings 
of  a  bed.  Ceiled,  pp.  seld. 

CEILING,  inner  roof  of  a  room;  a  term  probably  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  use  of  arched  coverings  for  churches,  and 
even  for  rooms,  which  prevailed  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
was  not  unknown  to  the  Romans.  Whether  the  term 
was  further  suggested  by  the  habit  of  tinting  ceilings  of 
a  blue  color,  and  decorating  them  with  stars,  or  whether 
that  usage  arose  from  the  use  of  the  term  already  intro¬ 
duced,  is  more  doubtful.  Arched  ceilings  among  the 
Romans  were  known  by  the  name  camerce  or  camera, 
the  Greek  origin  of  which  seems  to  furnish  an  argument 
in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  arch  was  known  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  people.  The  camera  was  formed  by  semicircular 
beams  of  wood,  at  small  distances  from  each  other,  over 
which  was  placed  a  coating  of  lath  and  plaster.  In  later 
times,  the  camerse  were  frequently  lined  with  plates  of 
glass,  whence  they  were  termed  vitrece .  But  the  ceil¬ 
ings  most  common  among  the  Romans  were  flat,  the 
beams,  as  in  modern  times,  having  been  at  first  visible, 
and  afterward  covered  with  planks  and  plaster.  Some¬ 
times  hollow  spaces  were  left  between  the  planks,  which 
were  frequently  covered  with  gold  and  ivory,  or  paint¬ 
ings.  The  oldest  flat  ceiling  in  existence  is  believed  to 
be  that  of  Peterborough  cathedral.  Like  that  at  St. 
Albans  Abbey,  it  is  made  of  wood,  and  plastered  over 
like  a  modern  ceiling.  Ceilings  of  churches,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages,  were  generally  painted  and  gilded  in  the  most 
brilliant  manner;  and  "many  existing  ceilings  still  show 
traces  of  early  decoration  of  this  kind.  The  older  ceilings 
generally  follow  the  line  of  the  timbers  of  the  roof,  which, 
in  the  Early  English  and  Decorated,  are  often  arranged 
to  give  the  shape  of  a  barrel  vault.  In  ceilings  of  this 
description  there  are  seldom  many  ribs,  often  only  a 
single  one  along  the  top.  In  the  perpendicular  style, 
the  ceiling  often  consists  of  a  series  of  flat  surfaces  or 
cants,  formed  on  the  timbers  of  the  roof.  Though  some¬ 
times  altogether  destitute  of  ornament,  they  are  more 
frequently  enriched  with  ribs,  dividing  them  into  square 
panels,  with  bosses  (q.v.)  or  flowers  at  the  intersections. 
Wooden  ceilings  are  sometimes  formed  in  imitation 
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of  stone  groining,  with  ribs  and  bosses,  examples  of  which 
are  at  York,  Winchester,  and  Lincoln.  In  the  Elizabethan 
age,  ceilings  were  generally  of  plaster,  but  they  were  or- 
namented  with  ribs  having  bosses  or  small  pendants  at 
the  intersections.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  ceiling  im¬ 
mediately  over  the  altar,  or  the  roodloft  in  a  church,  to 
be  richly  ornamented,  while  the  rest  is  plain. 

CELANDINE,  n.  sel'&n-dm  [OF.  celidoine;  Gr.  cheli- 
do'nlon;  L.  chelido'nia — from  Gr.  chettdon,  the  swallow], 
(Chelidonium) :  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat.  ord.  Papavera - 
cece  (the  poppy  family),  having  a  corolla  of  four  petals, 
and  a  pod-like  capsule.  The  common  C.  ( C .  majus )  is  a 
perennial,  with  pinnate  leaves,  lobed  leaflets,  and  yellow 
flowers  in  simple  umbels,  frequent  under  hedges,  in  waste 
places,  etc.  It  flowers  from  May  to  Sep.  The  root, 
stem,  and  leaves,  when  fresh,  have  a  disagreeable  smell, 
and  are  full  of  a  yellow  juice,  which  is  very  acrid,  causing 
inflammation  when  applied  to  the  skin.  Celandine  is 
sometimes  used  in  medicine ;  it  is  a  drastic  purgative,  and 
in  large  doses  an  active  poison ;  in  small  doses  it  is  said 
to  act  beneficially  on  the  lymphatic  system  and  on  the 
organs  of  secretion,  and  to  be  useful  in  scrofulous  diseases, 
disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  etc.  The  fresh  juice, 
applied  externally  to  warts,  corns,  etc.,  removes  them  by 
stimulating  them  beyond  what  their  languid  vital  powers 
can  bear.  Mixed  with  milk  it  is  applied  to  the  eye  for 
the  cure  of  opacities  of  the  cornea,  but  is  a  remedy  that 
requires  great  caution  in  its  use. 

CELADON,  n.  sel'd-don :  a  pale  green  color. 

CELA'NO,  Lake  of:  see  Fucino,  Lake  of. 

CELANTES,  n.  se-l&n'-tez  (a  word  without  etymolog¬ 
ical  meaning  but  designed  to  have  its  letters  symbolic) : 
in  logic,  an  indirect  mode  of  the  first  figure  of  the  syl¬ 
logisms,  reducible  to  Celarent  (q.v.).  See  Syllogism 
and  Mood  in  logic. 

CELARENT,  n.  se-lay'-rent,  (a  word  without  etymo¬ 
logical  meaning,  but  designed  to  have  its  letters  sym¬ 
bolic)  :  in  logic,  the  second  mode  of  the  first  figure  of  syl¬ 
logisms.  See  Syllogism  and  Mood  in  logic. 

CELASTRA'CEiE :  see  Spindle-tree. 

CELEBES,  sel'e-biz:  large  island  in  the  Eastern  archi¬ 
pelago,  e.  of  Borneo,  between  5°  45' s.  lat. — 1°  45'  n.  lat., 
and  118° — 126°  e.  long.;  45,150  sq.  m.  It  is  irregular  in 
shape,  and  four  peninsulas  springing  from  a  common  root 
form  the  large  bays  of  Gorontalo  and  Tolo,  and  the  gulf 
of  Boni.  Celebes  is  covered  with  mountains  and  valleys; 
a  chain  running  throughout  it  sends  spurs  into  the  penin¬ 
sulas.  Some  are  active  volcanoes,  and  earthquakes  are 
frequent.  The  peak  of  Bonthaim  is  9,788  ft.  high.  The 
island  has  a  rich  soil  and  extensive  pastures.  The  vegeta¬ 
ble  kingdom  gives  sago,  cocoa-nuts,  bread-fruit,  coffee, 
tamarinds,  bananas,  oranges,  pine-apples,  maize,  rice,  to¬ 
bacco,  sugar-cane,  indigo,  sandal  wood,  sapan-wood, 
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and  ebony-wood.  The  animals  include  excellent  horses, 
buffalo,  cattle,  wild  swine,  elands,  goats,  sheep,  parrots, 
lories,  birds  of  paradise,  beautiful  butterflies,  wild  bees, 
etc.  The  minerals  are  gold,  iron,  coal,  and  salt.  The 
people  spin  and  weave  cottons.  Pop.,  of  various  races, 
reckoned  at  about  396,868,  of  whom  about  7,000  are 
Chinese  and  2,000  are  Europeans.  The  chief  town  is 
Macassar,  which  gives  name  to  the  strait  between  Celebes 
and  Borneo.  In  1874,  Nov.,  a  fire  destroyed  774  houses 
of  the  town. 

CELEBRATE,  v.  sel'e-brat  [L.  celebratus,  visited  in 
numbers,  celebrated — from  celeber,  much  resorted  to: 
It.  celebrato — lit.,  to  cause  to  enter  largely  into  the  talk 
of  men]:  to  praise  or  extol;  to  render  famous;  to  keep 
holy;  to  honor  by  marks  of  joy  or  by  ceremonies.  Cel'- 
ebrating,  imp.  Cei/ebrated. pp. :  Adj.  famous; renowned. 
Cel'ebra'tor,  n.  one  who.  Cel'ebrant,  one  who  per¬ 
forms  a  religious  act  in  a  church  publicly;  the  officiating 
priest  in  the  Eucharist.  Cei/ebra'tion,  n.  -bra'shun,  the 
performance  of  solemn  rites;  the  distinguishing  by  marks 
of  joy  or  respect ;  praise ;  renown.  Celebrity,  n.  ce-leb'ri-ti 
[F.  celebrite — from  celebre,  celebrated,  famous — from  L. 
celebrem,  much  frequented,  famous];  fame;  renown;  dis¬ 
tinction  or  notoriety;  a  distinguished  or  famous  person. 
Celebrities,  n.  plu.  -ri-tiz,  distinguished  or  famous  per¬ 
sons. — Syn.  of  ‘celebrate’:  to  commemorate;  distinguish; 
honor ;  solemnize ; — of  ‘  celebrated’ :  distinguished ;  famous ; 
renowned;  illustrious. 

CELEBRE,  a.  sa-leb'r  [F.]:  celebrated;  famous.  Cause 
celebre,  koz  sa-leb'r  [F.  cause,  a  cause]:  a  famous  cause; 
a  remarkable  trial  in  a  court  of  justice. 

CELERES,  sel'er-ez:  according  to  Roman  antiquity  a 
body  of  300  young  men  selected  from  the  most  illustrious 
families  to  form  a  permanent  body-guard  for  the  reigning 
king.  This  aristocratic  guard  is  said  to  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  Romulus  and  used  by  him  both  in  war  and  peace. 
The  etymology  of  celeres  is  variously  given.  Some  writ¬ 
ers  derive  it  from  their  first  leader,  Celer,  who  is  said  to 
have  slain  Remus,  but  the  majority  are  inclined  to  asso¬ 
ciate  it  with  the  Greek  Keles,  in  reference  to  the  quickness 
of  their  service.  The  celeres,  who  were  sumptuously 
mounted,  were  under  the  command  of  the  Tribunus  celerum, 
who  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  king  as  the  M agister 
equitum  did  in  a  subsequent  period  to  the  dictator.  He 
occupied  the  second  place  in  the  state,  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  king  had  the  right  to  convoke  the  comitia.  Candi¬ 
dates  for  the  celeres  had  to  be  approved  by  the  suffrages 
of  the  curiae  of  the  people,  each  of  which  furnished  ten. 

CELERITY,  n.  se-ler'i-ti  [F.  celerite — from  L.  celeritatem, 
swiftness — from  celer,  swift:  It.  celerita,  quickness]:  swift¬ 
ness;  speed  in  anything,  as  actions,  thoughts,  or  of  bodies 
on  or  near  the  earth; — velocity  is  more  frequently  applied 
to  objects  remote  or  inappreciable,  as  the  planets,  sound, 
light,  etc.  Note  — Speaking  generally,  velocity  is  mere  rate 
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of  motion,  celerity  is  despatch  or  quickness  in  doing  any¬ 
thing;  a  railway  train  may  go  at  a  high  velocity,  a  man 
may  eat  his  dinner  with  great  celerity. 

CELERY,  n.  sel'er-i  [F.  celeri — from  It.  seleri],  ( Apiurn ) : 
genus  of  plants  of  the  nat.  ord.  Umbelliferce,  distinguished 
by  a  mere  rudimentary  calyx,  roundish  entire  petals,  very 
short  styles,  and  roundish  fruit.  The  common  celery  ( A . 
graveolens)  is  found  wild  in  most  parts  of  Europe  and  in 
America,  in  ditches,  brooks,  etc.,  especially  near  the  sea 
and  in  saline  soils.  Its  leaves  are  dark  green  and  smooth, 
its  petals  involute  at  the  tip.  The  wild  plant,  called  also 
Smallage,  has  a  stem  about  two  ft.  high,  a  tapering 
slender  root,  a  penetrating,  offensive  odor,  a  bitterish, 
acrid  taste,  and  almost  poisonous  qualities.  By  cultiva¬ 
tion  it  is  so  much  changed  that  its  taste  becomes  agreeably 
sweetish  and  aromatic,  while  either  the  leaf-stalks  much 
increase  in  thickness,  or  the  root  swells  in  a  turnip-like 
manner.  These  parts,  blanched,  are  much  used  as  a  salad 
or  to  impart  flavor  to  soups,  etc.,  and  sometimes  as  a 
boiled  vegetable.  They  contain  sugar,  mucilage,  starch, 
and  a  substance  resembling  manna  sugar,  which  acts  as  a 
stimulant,  particularly  on  the  urino-genital  organs,  so 
that  a  very  free  and  frequent  indulgence  in  the  use  of 
celery,  cannot,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  be  altogether 
favorable  to  health.  Two  principal  varieties  of  celery 
are  cultivated,  that  most  common  in  Britain  having  long, 
thick  leaf-stalks,  which  are  more  or  less  tubular,  some¬ 
times  almost  solid,  and  after  blanching,  either  white  or 
more  or  less  tinged  with  red;  while  the  other,  called  Turnip- 
rooted  celery  or  Celeriac,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
swollen,  turnip-like  root,  and  is  in  most  general  cultivation 
on  the  continent  of  Europe ;  its  root  is  the  part  eaten  and 
not  the  blanched  stalks  as  in  celery.  The  ‘red’  varieties 
of  celery  are  esteemed  rather  more  hardy  than  the  ‘white/ 
The  blanching  of  the  leaf-stalks  is  accomplished  generally 
by  drawing  up  earth  to  the  plants,  which  are  transplanted 
from  the  seed-bed  into  richly-manured  trenches;  and  as 
they  grow  the  trenches  are  filled  up  and  the  earth  finally 
raised  into  ridges,  above  which  little  more  than  the  tops 
of  the  leaves  appear.  Celery  is  thus  obtained  for  use 
throughout  the  winter.  Celery  seed  is  often  used  for 
flavoring  when  the  leaf  stalks  cannot  be  obtained. — 
Another  species  of  celery  ( Apiurn  australe )  grows  abun¬ 
dantly  in  wet  places  on  the  shore  about  Cape  Horn  and  in 
the  neighboring  Staten  Island.  It  is  a  large,  hardy,  and 
luxuriant  plant,  described  as  wholesome  and  very  palata¬ 
ble,  nearly  equal  in  its  wild  state  to  our  garden-celery.  It 
seems  well  worthy  the  attention  of  horticulturists. 

CELESTIAL,  a.  se-lest'y&l  [OF.  celestiel;  F.  celeste, 
heavenly — from  L.  cceles'tis,  heavenly — from  L.  coelum, 
heaven;  connected  with  Gr.  koilos,  hollow:  It.  celeste ]: 
heavenly;  of  or  pertaining  to  heaven;  belonging  to  the 
visible  sky:  N.  an  inhabitant  of  heaven.  Celes'tially, 
ad  -li.  Celes'tialize,  v.  -y&l-iz,  to  make  fit  for  heaven. 
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Celes'tiali'zing,  imp.  Celes'tialized,  pp.  -izd.  Celes¬ 
tine,  n.  se-les'tm,  a  mineral,  bearing  the  same  relation  to 
strontia  (q.v.;  that  heavy  spar  bears  to  baryta.  It  is 
essentially  sulphate  of  strontia  (St0S03)  with  occasional 
admixture  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  carbonate  of  lime,  oxide 
of  iron,  etc.,  in  small  proportions.  It  much  resembles 
heavy  spar,  but  it  is  not  quite  equal  to  it  in  specific  gravity ; 
is  usually  blue,  and  is  named  from  its  color;  often  of  a  very 
beautiful  indigo  blue;  sometimes  colorless,  more  rarely 
reddish  or  yellowish.  Its  crystallization  is  rhombic,  like 
that  of  heavy  spar.  Most  beautiful  specimens  of  crystal¬ 
lized  celestine  are  found  in  Sicily.  It  is  used  as  a  source 
of  strontia.  Celestial  empire,  China,  popularly  so 
named  from  the  claim  of  its  emperor  to  be  the  son  of 
Heaven. 

CELESTINES,  or  Celestins,  n.  plu.  sel'es-tinz:  in  the 
Rom.  Cath.  Church,  religious  order  of  hermits  of  St. 
Eamianus,  founded  by  Peter  de  Morrone  about  1264  and 
confirmed  as  a  monkish  order  by  Urban  IV.  1264  and 
’74.  They  called  themselves  Celestines  when  their  founder 
ascended  the  papal  chair  under  the  name  of  Celestine  V. 
They  are  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the  great  order  of  St. 
Benedict,  whose  rule  they  follow;  they  wear  a  white  gar¬ 
ment  with  black  hood  and  scapulary,  and  live  a  purely 
contemplative  life.  In  the  13th  and  14th  c.  the  order 
rapidly  spread  through  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  but 
subsequently  decayed.  The  French  Celestines  were 
secularized  by  order  of  Pope  Pius  VI.,  1776-78;  so  also 
were  the  Neapolitan  Celestines.  In  the  present  day  the 
order  is  almost  extinct. 

CELESTITE,  sel'-es-tlt :  ajnative  form  of  strontium  sul¬ 
phate,  SrS04,  crystallizing  in  the  orthorhombic  system, 
and  also  occurring  in  fibrous  and  radiated  forms.  The 
crystals  resemble  those  of  barite,  and  are  usually  tabular 
or  prismatic.  They  have  a  hardness  of  from  3  to  3.5,  and 
a  specific  gravity  of  3.96.  Celestite  is  commonly  white 
with  a  vitreous  lustre,  but  it’also  occurs  with  a  pronounced 
bluish  tinge,  from  which  circumstance  it  received  its  name. 
When  found  in  quantity  it  is  a  useful  source  of  strontium. 
Fine  crystals  of  it  occur  in  the  limestone  about  Lake  Erie. 
Other  important  localities  are  in  Sicily,  Hungary,  England, 
Canada,  West  Virginia,  and  California.  Varieties  con¬ 
taining  large  amounts  of  calcium  or  of  barium  are  called 
calciocelestite  and  barytocelestite  respectively;  and  the 
mineral  itself  is  often  called  celestine. 

CELIAC,  or  Cceliac,  a.  se'U-ak  [Gr.  koilia,  the  belly]: 
pertaining  to  the  intestinal  canal.  Celiac  Axis,  or 
Celiac  Artery,  an  artery  arising  from  the  abdominal 
aorta  which  almost  immediately  divides  into  branches 
passing  to  the  stomach,  the  spleen,  and  the  liver.  Celiac 
Passion,  a  flux  or  diarrhea  of  undigested  food. 

CELIBACY,  n.  sel'i-ba-si  [F.  cclibat,  celibate,  celibacy— 
from  L.  cceltbatus,  celibacy — from  L.  ccelebs,  unmarried, 
single]:  a  single  life;  an  unmarried  condition.  Celibate. 
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n.  sel'i-bat,  the  state  of  being  unmarried;  one  who.  In 
Genesis  1-28  God  is  stated  to  have  said  to  Adam  and  Eve, 
‘Increase  and  Multiply;’  notwithstanding  this  command 
even  in  the  Old  Testament  the  opinion  had  become  preva¬ 
lent  that  celibacy  was  favorable  to  an  intimate  union 
with  God.  This  took  its  origin,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  many  scholars,  in  the  wide-spread  philosophy  of  a  good 
and  an  evil  principle.  The  body,  consisting  of  matter, 
the  seat  of  evil,  was  looked  upon  as  the  prison  of  the  pure 
soul,  which  was  thought  to  be  defiled  by  bodily  enjoy¬ 
ments.  Among  the  Jewish  sect  of  the  Essenes,  according¬ 
ly,  a  life  of  celibacy  was  held  to  be  the  chief  road  to  sanc¬ 
tity.  These  ascetic  views  naturally  led,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  disapproval  of  second  marriages.  While,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  early  Christian  churches,  every  one  was  left 
at  liberty  to  marry  or  not  as  he  thought  fit,  the  objection 
to  second  marriages  soon  became  generally  spread. 

By  the  2d.  c.,  however,  the  unmarried  life  generally  had 
begun  to  be  extolled,  and  to  be  held  necessary  for  a  life  of 
sanctity,  though  several,  at  least,  of  the  apostles  them¬ 
selves  had  been  married.  Two  passages  of  Scripture 
(1  Cor.  vii.  and  Rev.  xiv.  4)  were  specially  cited  as  proving 
that  celibacy  was  the  genuine  condition  of  a  Christian; 
and  with  the  platonizing  fathers  of  the  2d  and  3d  c.,  the 
unmarried  of  both  sexes  were  held  as  standing  higher  than 
the  married.  Accordingly,  though  there  was  no  express 
law  against  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  many,  especially 
of  the  bishops,  remained  unmarried;  a  second  marriage 
was,  in  their  case,  already  strictly  prohibited. 

As  the  bishops  of  Rome  rose  in  consideration,  and  grad¬ 
ually  developed  a  firmer  church  government,  they  called 
upon  all  who  belonged  to  the  clerical  order  to  live  for  the 
church  alone,  and  not  marry.  This  requirement  met  with 
constant  resistance ;  still,  it  became  more  and  more  the  cus¬ 
tom,  in  the  4th  c.,  for  the  higher  clergy  to  refrain  from 
marriage,  and  from  them  the  custom  went  over  to  the 
lower  orders,  and  to  the  monks.  Provincial  synods  now 
began  expressly  to  interdict  the  clergy  from  marrying. 
The  council  of  Tours  (566)  suspended  for  a  year  all  secular 
priests  and  deacons  who  were  found  with  their  wives ;  and 
the  emperor  Justinian  by  an  edict  declared  all  children  born 
to  a  clergyman  after  ordination,  to  be  illegitimate,  and 
incapable  of  inheritance.  There  were  still,  however,  many 
married  priests  who  resisted  the  law ;  and  found  encourage¬ 
ment  in  the  opposition  which  the  Greek  Church  made  to 
that  of  Rome  on  the  question  of  celibacy.  The  council  at 
Constantinople  692,  declared,  in  opposition  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  that  priests  and  deacons  might  live  with  their 
wives  as  the  laity  do,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  and 
ordinance  of  the  apostles.  The  orthodox  Greek  Church 
has  adhered  to  this  decision.  Priests  and  deacons  in  that 
church  may  marry  before  ordination,  and  live  in  marriage 
after  it,  though  they  are  not  allowed  to  marry  a  second 
time.  However,  only  a  priest  living  in  celibacy  can  be 
chosen  as  a  bishop  or  patriarch. 
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The  Church  of  Rome  continued  its  endeavors  to  en¬ 
force  the  law  of  celibacy ;  though,  for  several  centuries, with 
only  partial  success.  Th§re  still  continued  to  be  numbers 
of  priests  with  wives,  though  the  councils  were  always 
issuing  new  orders  against  them.  Popes  Leo  IX.  (1048- 
54)  and  Nicholas  II.  (1058-61)  interdicted  all  priests 
that  had  wives  or  concubines  for  the  exercise  of  any 
spiritual  function,  on  pain  of  excommunication.  Alexan¬ 
der  II.  (1061-73)  decreed  excommunication  against  all  who 
should  attend  a  mass  celebrated  by  a  priest  having  a  wife 
or  concubine.  This  decision  was  renewed  by  Gregory  VII. 
in  a  council  at  Rome  1074,  and  a  decretal  was  issued  that 
every  layman  who  should  receive  the  communion  from 
the  hands  of  a  married  priest  should  be  excommunicated, 
and  that  every  priest  who  married  or  lived  in  concubi¬ 
nage,  should  be  deposed.  The  decree  met  with  the  most 
violent  opposition  in  all  countries ;  but  Gregory  succeeded 
in  carrying  it  out ;  and  though  individual  instances  of 
married  priests  were  still  found  in  the  12th  and  13th  c., 
the  celibacy  of  the  Rom.  Cath.  clergy  was  established,  and 
has  since  continued  both  in  theory  and  in  practice. 

The  violence  thus  done  to  human  nature  did  not  fail  to 
avenge  itself  in  those  rude  times.  The  licentiousness  and 
corruption  of  the  priests  and  monks  became  in  many  cases 
boundless,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  strict  individuals,  as  well 
as  councils,  strove  against  it.  The  immorality  and  de¬ 
basement  of  the  clergy  became  a  reproach  and  by-word  in 
the  mouth  of  the  people,  and  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to 
the  religious  reform  that  began  in  the  16th  c.  The  lead¬ 
ing  reformers  declared  against  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  as 
unfounded  in  Scripture,  and  contrary  to  the  natural  ordi¬ 
nance  of  God,  and  Luther  set  the  example  of  marrying. 
This  was  not  without  effect  on  the  Rom.  Cath.  clergy,  and 
the  question  of  the  abolition  of  celibacy  was  raised  at  the 
council  of  Trent  (1563).  But  the  majority  of  voices  decided 
that  God  would  not  withhold  the  gift  of  chastity  from  those 
that  rightly  prayed  for  it,  and  the  rule  of  celibacy  was  thus 
finally  imposed  on  the  ministers  of  the  Rom  jCath.  Church. 
Those  who  have  received  only  the  lower  kinds  of  conse¬ 
cration  may  marry  on  resigning  their  office.  F or  all  grades 
above  a  subdeacon,  a  papal  dispensation  is  necessary.  A 
priest  that  marries  incurs  excommunication,  and  is  de¬ 
prived  of  all  priestly  faculties.  If  a  married  man  wishes  to 
become  a  priest  he  receives  consecration  only  on  condition 
that  he  separate  from  his  wife,  and  that  she  of  her  free 
will  consent  to  the  separation  and  enter  a  religious  order, 
or  take  the  vow  of  chastity.  The  priests  of  the  united 
Greek  rite  have  received  permission  from  the  popes  to 
continue  in  marriage,  if  entered  into  before  consecration, 
but  on  condition  of  always  living  apart  from  their  wives 
three  days  before  they  celebrate  mass. 

Notwithstanding  these  decisions,  the  contest  against 
clerical  celibacy  has  often  been  renewed,  in  recent  times, 
both  within  and  without  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church.  In 
fact,  all  attempts  at  innovation  within  the  bosom  of 
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Catholicism  are  connected  with  the  attack  on  celibacy,  the 
abolition  of  which  would  deeply  affect  the  constitution 
and  position  of  that  church.  Between  1817  and  1848  the 
propriety  of  putting  an  end  to  compulsory  celibacy  had 
been  discussed  publicly  in  most  European  countries,  either 
by  clergy,  legislatures,  or  the  press.  The  German  Catho¬ 
lics  (q.v.)  abolished  celibacy.  In’Austria,  the  state  took  the 
side  of  the  pope,  who,  in  a  bull  of  1847,  had  added  fresh 
stringency  to  the  rule  of  celibacy.  The  permission  of  mar¬ 
riage  to  the  clergy  was  one  of  the  principal  contentions  of 
the  Old  Catholics  in  Germany  1874,  and  is  maintained  by 
the  Separatist  Church.  Pere  Hyacinthe  in  France  vigor¬ 
ously  upheld  the  demand  for  legitimating  clerical  mar¬ 
riages.  (See  Bachelor.) 

CELL,  n.  sel  [L.  cella,  a  hiding-place:  F.  cellier ,  a  cellar: 
It.  cella,  a  cell,  a  cellar:  Gael,  ceil,  a  cell — lit.,  a  hut  or 
quarters  for  slaves] :  a  small,  confined  room ;  an  apartment 
in  a  prison;  a  small  cavity;  as  of  a  honey-comb;  a  private 
room  in  a  nunnery  or  monastery ;  one  of  the  vesicles  of  pro¬ 
toplasm  out  of  which  the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals  are 
primarily  built  up.  Celled,  a.  sUd,  furnished  with  cells. 
Cella,  n.  sel' Id,  the  body  or  principal  part  of  a  temple. 
Cellar,  n.  sel'ler  [F.  cellier — from  mid.  L.  cellartum,  a 
storeroom  for  wine  and  provisions] :  a  storehouse  for  wine, 
oil,  and  provisions ;  a  room  or  place  under  a  house  used  for 
storing  coals,  etc.  Cel'larage,  n.  ~aj,  the  capacity  of  a 
cellar  or  cellars;  range  or  system  of  cellars;  charge  for 
cellar-room.  Cel'laret  n.  sel'ld-retf ,  an  ornamental  case 
for  bottles.  Cellarer,  purveyor  or  steward,  in  charge 
of  provisions,  and  keeping  the  accounts,  of  a  household; 
especially  under  the  Roman  emperors,  oi  in  a  monastery. 
Cel'larist,  n.  Cel'larman,  n.  one  who  has  charge  of 
the  cellar.  Cell-wall,  n.  in  physiology,  the  external, 
vesicular  membrane,  which  encloses  the  germinal  substance 
or  protoplasm.  Vaulting-cell,  in  arch.,  the  hollow  space 
between  the  principal  ribs  of  a  vaulted  roof. 

CELL,  BATTERY.  See  Battery,  Electric. 

CELL,  ELECTRIC.  See  Battery,  Electric. 

CELLINI,  chel'le'ne,  Benvenu'to;  1500-70  (or  72);  b. 
Florence :  celebrated  Italian  gold-worker,  sculptor,  founder, 
and  medailleur,  remarkable  not  only  for  his  skill  as  an 
artist  but  also  for  his  checkered  life.  He  showed  skill 
first  as  a  chaser  and  gold-worker.  His  autobiography 
is  remarkably  curious  and  interesting,  presenting  a  com¬ 
plete  picture  of  the  author’s  life  and  character ;  his  activity, 
his  extraordinary  weaknesses,  the  impetuosity  of  his  pas¬ 
sions,  the  perilous  circumstances  in  which  his  quarrelsome 
disposition  placed  him  (for  Cellini  thought  nothing  of  com¬ 
mitting  manslaughter  in  a  moment  of  rage),  and  the  ludi¬ 
crous  vanity  and  credulity  which  are  never  absent  from  him. 
The  book  is  also  of  great  value  in  a  historico-social  point 
of  view,  but  gives  no  favorable  impression  of  either  the 
personal  or  the  social  morals  of  the  time. 

At  an  early  period,  having  been  banished  from  Florence 
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in  consequence  of  an  'affray/  Cellini  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  employed  bykmany  distinguished  patrons  of  art,  but 
afterward  was  allowed  to  return  to  Florence.  Another 
‘affray’  compelled  him  to  flee  to  Rome  a  second  time, 
where  he  secured  the  favor  of  Clement  VII.  Cellini,  by  his 
own  account,  was  as  great  in  arms  as  in  art ;  he  declares  that 
it  was  himself  who  killed  the  Constable  Bourbon  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange  at  the  siege  of  Rome.  His  reckless  con¬ 
duct  for  some  years  compelled  his  constant  shifting  be¬ 
tween  Rome  and  Florence,  Mantua  and  Naples.  In  1537 
he  went  to  the  court  of  France, where  he  was  very  honorably 
received.  Illness,  however,  induced  him  to  return  yet  once 
more  to  Rome,  where  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  im¬ 
prisoned  on  a  charge  of  plundering  the  treasures  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo  during  the  siege  of  Rome.  At  length 
he  was  liberated,  through  the  intercession  of  the  Cardinal 
of  Ferrara,  for  whom  he  executed,  out  of  gratitude,  a  fine 
cup  and  various  other  works.  He  now  accompanied  his 
deliverer  to  France,  and  entered  the  service  of  Francis  I.; 
but  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  ruling  favorite, 
Madame  d’Estampes,  he  returned  to  Florence — not;  how¬ 
ever,  until,  as  usual,  he  had  settled  some  matters  with  his 
‘sword’ — where,  under  the  patronage  of  Cosmo  de’  Medici, 
he  executed  several  fine  works  in  metal  and  marble — 
among  them  the  celebrated  bronze  group  of  Perseus  with 
the  Head  of  Medusa.  In  his  58th  year  he  began  to  write 
his  autobiography.  In  1876,  a  number  of  Cellini’s  original 
papers  were  found.  See  the  magnificent  monograph  of 
Cellini  by  Eugene  Plon  (1882). 

CELL,  PRIMARY.  See  Battery,  Electric. 

CELL,  SECONDARY.  See  Battery,  Storage. 

CELL,  STORAGE.  See  Battery,  Storage. 

CELL-THEORY,  in  Physiology:  theory  of  the  cellular 
composition  and  origin  of  the  different  parts  of  plants  and 
animals.  A  cell  is  a  microscopic  portion  or  bit  of  proto¬ 
plasm  (q.v.)  either  with  or  without  a  wall,  and  with  usu¬ 
ally,  probably  always,  a  nucleus.  Cells  are  originally  more 
or  less  spherical  sacs,  and  the  protoplasmic  contents  is  the 
cell,  that  is,  its  dynamic  portion.  The  cell  is  the  morpho¬ 
logical  unit  of  the  organic  world.  The  size  of  cells  varies, 
but  they  are  mostly  microscopic,  the  sperm  cell  (spermato¬ 
zoon)  being  even  less  than  0.003  mm.  in  diameter.  The 
egg-cells — for  all  unfertilized  eggs  are  simple  cells — may, 
as  in  that  of  the  fowl,  goose,  or  ostrich,  be  several 
inches  in  diameter.  The  largest  unicellular  organisms 
are  the  giant  plasmodia  of  the  Mycetozoa.  While  the  free 
cells  are  spherical,  when  they  are  united  into  tissues 
they  may  by  mutual  pressure  form  polygonal  or  pris¬ 
matic  bodies,  or  may  send  out  spindle  or  star-shaped 
branching  processes,  or  a  nerve-cell  may  send  out  a  long, 
fine  nerve-fibre. 

History  of  the  Cell  Theory. — The  term  ‘cell’  was  first 
used  in  the  17th  century  by  Hooker,  Malpighi,  and  Grew 
in  writing  of  vegetable  anatomy.  Thev  had  in  mind 
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siffall  chambers  surrounded  by  firm  walls  and  filled  either 
with  air  or  fluid.  The  English  botanist  Brown  discovered 
the  nucleus.  Schleiden  then  framed  his  cell  theory,  laying 
emphasis  on  the  nucleus.  While  his  view  was  somewhat 
erroneous,  Schwann  applied  Schleiden’s  views  to  the 
animal  world,  and  the  cell  theory  was  spoken  of  as  the 
Schleiden-Schwann  theory.  From  their  point  of  view 
the  cell-membrane  was  regarded  as  most  important  for 
the  function  of  the  cell ;  but,  after  that,  the  conceptions  as 
to  the  true  nature  of  the  cell  completely  changed.  It  was 
seen  that  the  protoplasm  was  the  essential  part  of  the 
cell.  It  was  observed  that  it  owed  its  origin  to  a  previous 
cell,  a  living  mother-cell.  Hence  Virchow's  aphorism, 
Omnis  cellula  ex  cellula.  Then  followed  the  discovery  of 
protoplasm  (q.v.)  by  Dujardin,  Mohl,  Schultze,  and  others, 
so  that  now  the  cell  is  regarded  as  a  lump  or  bit  of  proto¬ 
plasm. 

Nucleus. — This  is  the  central  specialized  portion  of  the 
cell,  and  the  part  in  which  reproduction  begins.  The 
nucleus  may  vary  in  shape  in  each  kind  of  cell.  While 
usually  spherical  it  may  be  oval,  club-shaped,  bent  into  a 
U,  or  be  branched.  It  also  varies  much  in  size,  some¬ 
times  forming  almost  the  whole  of  the  cell,  but  sometimes 
so  small  as  to  be  found  with  difficulty,  and  only  by  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  special  technique.  The  substance  of  which 
the  nucleus  is  composed  is  distinguished  from  protoplasm, 
besides  other  characters,  by  its  greater  coagulability  in 
certain  acids  (acetic  and  chromic). 

Structure  of  the  Nucleus,  Chromatin  and  Chromosomes. — 
A  portion  of  the  nucleus  reacts  to  certain  staining-fluids 
(carmine,  haematoxylin,  and  safranin) ;  this  is  therefore 
called  ‘chromatin’  (by  some  ‘nuclein’).  The  other  sub¬ 
stance,  wThich  does  not  stain,  or  only  under  special  condi¬ 
tions,  is  called  achromatin  or  linin.  The  chromatin  forms 
a  honeycomb  structure  (by  other  authors  regarded  as  a 
network  or  reticulum)  filled  with  a  nuclear  fluid,  bounded 
externally  by  a  nuclear  membrane. 

The  chromatin  enters  into  close  relations  with  a  less 
stainable  substance,  the  plastin  or  paranuclein,  also  sharply 
distinct  from  achromatin.  In  the  nuclei  of  Protozoa,  plas¬ 
tin  and  chromatin  are  usually  intimately  united,  the 
latter  being  embedded  in  the  plastin.  Both  of  these 
substances  are  usually  so  closely  and  regularly  distributed 
as  fine  granules  on  the  reticulum  that  the  entire  nucleus 
appears  to  be  uniformly  chromatic.  The  mixture  some¬ 
times  collects  into  one  or  more  special  bodies  called  the 
chromatic  nucleoli.  The  nucleolus  is  usually  a  rounded 
body  (Hertwig). 

In  the  Metazoa,  or  many-celled  animals,  the  plastin 
(apparently  not  the  whole,  but  a  surplus)  is  separate 
from  the  chromatin.  Thus  there  occur,  in  the  nuclei 
of  many  eggs,  nuclei  which  contain,  the  one  chromatin, 
the  other  exclusively  plastin. 

Significance  of  the  Cell  Nucleus—  It  is  now  well  known 
that  the  seat  of  thejeproduction  process  is  in  the  nucleus. 
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It  has  lately  become  apparent  that  the  nucleus  determines 
the  character  of  the  cell,  and,  again,  that  it  is  also  ‘the 
bearer  of  heredity’  (see  Heredity).  Within  the  nucleus 
the  chromatin  is  now  supposed  to  control  the  functions 
of  the  protoplasm,  and  therefore  is  the  bearer  of  heredity, 
while  the  achromatin  is  the  seat  of  contractility,  and  as 
such  plays  a  part  in  cell-multiplication  (Hertwig) . 

The  Centrosome. — In  addition  to  the  nucleus  there  fre¬ 
quently  occurs  a  special  body  in  the  protoplasm,  called  the 
‘centrosome.’  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  derivative  of  the 
nucleus,  either  a  part  of  the  achromatin  which  has  left 
the  nucleus;  or  a  second  nucleus  which  by  degeneration 
has  lost  the  chromatin  and  retained  only  the  active  nu¬ 
clear  substance,  the  achromatin.  The  centrosome  func¬ 
tions  as  a  specific  organ  of  cell-division  which  controls  both 
the  division  of  the  nucleus  and  that  of  the  cell  itself.  See 
Mitosis;  Protoplasm;  Reproduction. 

Consult  :  Hertwig,  The  Cell;  A  Manual  of  Zoology;  Wil¬ 
son,  The  Cell  in  Development  and  Inheritance. 

CELLULAR,  a.  sU'u-ler  [L.  cellula ,  a  little  cell — from 
cella,  a  hiding-place  (see  Cell)]  :  consisting  of  small  cavities 
or  hollows.  Cel'lulated,  a.  - la-ted ,  formed  with  cells. 
Cellule,  n.  sU'ul,  a  little  cell.  Cellif'erous,  a.  -Ufer-us 
[cell,  and  L.  fero,  I  carry,  I  bear]:  producing  cells.  Cel'- 
lulif'erous,  a  -u-ltf  er-Hs  [L.  cellula,  a  little  cell,  and 
fero,  I  bear]:  producing  little  cells.  Celluline,  n.  sel'u-Un, 
or  Cellulose,  n.  sel'u-los,  a  substance  forming  the  cell- 
walls  of  plants,  and  the  chief  part  of  woody  tissue.  Adj. 
containing  cells.  Cellular  tissue,  tissue  formed  by  the 
union  of  minute  globules  or  bladders,  named  ‘cells,’ 
‘cellules,’  ‘vesicles,’  or  ‘utricles;’  an  aggregation  of  minute 
membraneous  vesicles  filled  with  fluid:  see  Cell  Theory 
( Vegetable  Histology). 

CELLULAR  PLANTS,  sel'u-ler:  plants  consisting  en¬ 
tirely  of  cellular  tissues  without  proper  vessels  of  any  kind. 
It  was  formerly  attempted  by  De  Candolle  and  others  to 
unite  all  the  lowest  plants  destitute  of  vascular  tissue  (see 
Cell  Theory,  Vegetable  Histology )  under  the  general  title 
of  Cellulares,  as  opposed  to  the  Vasculares,  including  all  the 
higher  plants.  Although  this  classification  is  long  disused, 
the  term  ‘cellular  plants’  is  often  employed  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  fungi,  algae,  lichens,  characeae,  liverworts,  and 
mosses  (q.v.),  from  the  higher  or  vascular  cryptogams — 
ferns,  horsetails,  lvcopodiaceae  and  selaginelleae,  and  isoe- 
teae.  See  Sachs’s, “Prantl’s,  or  other  recent  Manual  of  Bot¬ 
any. 

CELLULOID,  sel'u-loyd:  a  hard,  perfectly  homogeneous, 
compact  substance,  closely  resembling  ivory,  produced  by 
mixing  pyroxylin  (gun  cotton  or  collodion  cotton)  with 
camphor,  by  kneading  them  together,  adding  the  pyroxylin 
to  melted  camphor,  or  dissolving  each  in  an  appropriate 
solvent  and  mixing  these.  The  proportion  of  the  constitu¬ 
ents  varies  but  is  usually  about  2:1  of  camphor.  If  color¬ 
ing  matter  be  mixed  with  the  C.  during  manufacture,  arti- 
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ficial  coral,  amber,  malachite,  etc.,  result.  C.  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  material  for  making  backs  of  brushes,  handles  of  knives 
or  umbrellas,  combs,  and  a  vast  number  of  useful  and  or¬ 
namental  articles. 

CELLULOSE,  sel'lu-lds:  substance  secreted  by  the  liv¬ 
ing  protoplasm  of  a  vegetable  cell  to  form  its  investing 
membrane  or  cell-wall.  For  account  of  mode  of  forma¬ 
tion  of  ligneous,  corky,  and  colloid  change,  mode  of 
arrangement  and  union  in  cell-walls,  etc.,  see  Cell  Theory 
( Vegetable  Histology).  The  material  remaining  after 
treatment  of  vegetable  tissues  with  dilute  alkalies  and 
acids,  weak  oxidants  and  solvents  for  fats  is  regarded  as 
being  pure  C. ;  it  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen 
in  the  proportions  (C6H10O5,  its  molecular  weight  being 
unknown.  On  the  large  scale  C.  is  usually  prepared  by 
digesting  wood,  straw,  rags,  etc.,  with  heated  calcium  bi¬ 
sulphite  (see  Calcium  Paper)  solution  under  pressure. 
This  dissolves  out  the  non-cellulose  constituents  and,  after 
bleaching,  the  product  is  nearly  pure  C.  It  dissolves  in 
Schweitzer’s  Reagent  (q.v.),  and  on  evaporation  of  the 
liquid  a  glassy  mass  is  left.  Paper  dipped  in  this  same 
liquid  becomes  water-proof.  By  the  action  of  alkali  cellu¬ 
lose  undergoes  a  change,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  not 
understood.  The  fibres  become  shorter  and  stronger  and 
take  up  dyes  far  more  readily,  the  colors  being  greatly 
superior  to  those  of  ordinary  C.  This  process  is  called 
‘mercerising’,  from  the  name  of  the  discoverer.  Chemic¬ 
ally,  C.  acts  as  a  complex  alcohol.  Sulphuric  acid  of 
moderate  concentration  converts  it  into  glucose,  (q.v.), 
and  when  heated  with  alkalies  it  forms  oxalic  acid.  C.  is 
a  typical  Colloid  (q.v.). 

CELSUS,  sel'sus:  Epicurean  philosopher,  but  tinged 
with  Platonism,  lived  in  the  2d  c.  after  Christ,  and  wrote, 
after  150,  under  the  title  Logos  Alethes  (the  True  Word), 
the  first  considerable  polemic  against  Christianity.  The 
book  itself  has  perished;  but  considerable  fragments  have 
been  preserved  as  quotations  given  by  Origen  in  his 
answer,  Contra  Celsum,  in  eight  books.  In  the  fragments 
—which  are  very  interesting,  as  showing  the  views  of  a 
heathen  philosopher  in  regard  to  Christianity — C.,  with 
wit  and  acuteness,  but  without  depth  or  earnestness  of 
thought,  prefers  against  the  new  religion  charges  of  un- 
philosophicalness  and  blind  credulity;  and  especially  en¬ 
deavors  to  convict  Christians  of  self-contradiction  in  their 
spiritual  doctrine  contrasted  with  their  anthropomorphic 
representations  of  Deity;  in  their  religious  arrogance  con¬ 
trasted  with  their  confession  of  sinfulness;  and  in  their 
views  of  the  necessity  of  redemption.  He  also  reproaches 
Christians  with  their  party  divisions  and  ever-varying 
opinion.  With  regard  to  his  own  positive  doctrines  he 
speaks  of  evil  as  necessary  and  eternal,  as  an  essential 
property  of  the  material  world  ( hyle ),  sin  as  something  that 
can  never  be  entirely  removed,  and  least  of  all  through  a 
vicarious  sacrifice.  He  charges  Christians  with  having 
wilfully  altered  their  sacred  writings. 
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CELSUS,  Aulus  Cornelius:  Latin  physician  and 
writer  who  lived  probably  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  He 
was  called  the  Roman  Hippocrates  because  he  generally 
followed  the  great  ‘Father  of  Medicine/  and  introduced 
the  Hippocratic  system  among  the  Romans.  Celsus  wrote 
not  only  on  medicine,  but  also  on  rhetoric,  history,  philoso¬ 
phy,  the  art  of  war,  and  agriculture.  His  style  is  succinct  and 
clear,  but  full  of  Graecisms.  The  only  great  work  of  his 
which  survives  is  the  De  Medicind,  divided  into  eight 
books.  The  portions  relating  to  surgery  are  exceedingly 
interesting  and  valuable,  because  Celsus  has  there  given  an 
account  of  the  opinions  and  observations  of  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  school  of  medicine.  The  first  edition  of  the  De 
Medicind  appeared  at  Florence,  1478.  Celsus’s  works  have 
been  translated  into  several  modern  languages.  A  transla¬ 
tion  into  English  was  made  by  Dr.  Grieve,  London,  1756. 
Among  the  best  editions  are  those  of  Krause  (Leip.  1766), 
Dr.  Milligan’s  2d  ed.  (Edin.  1831),  and  one  at  Cologne, 
1835. 


CELT,  n.  selt  or  kelt  ]L.  Celtce;  Gr.  Keltai,  the  Celts :  W. 
Celtiad,  an  inhabitant  of  the  wood  or  covert — lit.,  one  who  in¬ 
habits  wood  and  wild  fastnesses] :  one  who  speaks  one  of  the 
Celtic  languages,  as  the  Gaels  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and 
the  Kymry  of  Wales  and  Bretagne;  one  of  the  great  parent 
stock  of  southern  and  western  Europe;  a  stone  or  bronze 
cutting  instrument  found  in  ancient  barrows  or  tumuli. 
Celtic,  a.  sel'tik  or  kel'tik,  pertaining  to  a  Celt:  N.  the 
language  of  the  Celts.  Cel'ticism,  n.  -ti-sizm,  a  custom  of 
the  Celts,  or  an  idiom  of  their  language. 

CELT  [Lat.  celtis  (?),  a  chisel]:  name  by  which  certain 
weapons  or  implements  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  w. 
Europe  are  known  among  archaeologists.  Celts  are  either 
of  stone  or  of  bronze. 

Stone  celts  vary  in  length  from  about  one  inch  to  22  inches ; 
but  the  most  common  size  is  from  six  to  eight  inches  in 
length,  and  from  two  to  three  and  one  half  inches  in  breadth. 
They  are  made  of  almost  every  kind  of  stone  and  show 
considerable  diversity  of  shape,  almost  all,  however,  hay¬ 
ing  more  or  less  resemblance  to  the  muscle-shell.  Fig.  1  in 
the  accompanying  wood-cut  shows  a  stone  celt  of  the  better 
kind.  The  ruder  celts  are  generally  of  slate,  shale,  schist, 
or  grit;  the  finer,  of  flint,  porphyry,  greenstone,  syenite, 
or  agate.  Many  of  the  finer  celts  are  beautifully  shaped 
and  highly  polished.  A  remarkable  example  of  this  class, 
the  property  of  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  found  near  St.  An¬ 
drews,  Scotland,  is  described  by  Sir  David  Brewster  in  the 
Philosophical  Journal  for  1823.  Recently,  a  class  of  celts 
found  in  the  later  geological  strata  have  excited  much 
interest  as  well  among  archaeologists  as  among  geologists. 
They  are  obviously  of  the  same  type  with  the  more  com¬ 
mon  celts,  but  of  ruder  construction,  as  if  fashioned  by  a 
more  barbarous  people.  The  stone  celt  was  fastened  into  a 
handle  of  horn,  bone,  or  wood,  as  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  wood-cut.  Fig.  2  represents  a  celt  of  serpentine, 
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with  a  handle  of  deer-horn,  found  in  one  of  the  Swiss 
lakes,  1859,  July.  Fig.  3  represents  a  stone  celt  with  a 
wooden  handle,  found  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  Ireland. 

Bronze  celts  vary  in  length  from  about  one  inch  to  eight 
or  ten  inches,  the  usual  length  being  about  six  inches. 
They  are  sometimes  ornamented  with  rudely  incised  lines 
or  circles,  and  have  occasionally  been  found  wrapped  up 
in  linen,  or  inclosed  in  bronze  cases  or  sheaths.  They 
show  much  greater  diversity  of  shape  than  the  stone  celt. 
As  many  as  four  classes  have  been  distinguished  by  archae¬ 
ologists — 1st.  The  simple  wedge-shaped  celt  most  nearly 
resembling  the  common  form  of  the  stone  celt  as  in  the 
accompanying  wood-cut,  fig.  4.  2d.  The  wedge-shaped 

celt  with  sides  more  or  less  overlapping,  and  a  stop-ridge  or 
elevation  between  the  blade  and  the  part  which  received 
the  handle,  as  fig.  5.  3d.  The  wedge-shaped  celt  with  sides 
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greatly  overlapping,  with  or  without  the  stop-ridge,  but 
with  a  loop  or  ear  upon,  and  parallel  to,  its  lower  surface,  . 
as  in  fig.  6  4th.  The  socketed  celt,  or  the  celt  with  a  hollow 
to  receive  the  handle,  and  generally,  with  a  loop  or  ear 
upon  its  lower  surface,  as  in  fig.  7. 

CELTIBERI,  sel-tl-be'ri:  a  powerful  people  of  ancient 
Spain,  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  a  blending  of  the 
Iberians  or  Spanish  aborigines  with  Celtic  invaders  from 
Gaul.  The  Celtiberi  inhabited  a  large  inland  district  of  the 
peninsula,  corresponding  to  the  s.  w.  half  of  Aragon,  nearly 
the  whole  of  Cuenga  and  Soria,  and  a  great  part  of  Burgos. 
The  Celtiberi  were  divided  into  four  tribes,  and  for  many 
years  withstood  the  efforts  of  the  Romans  to  subdue 
them,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  campaigns  of  Sertorius 
that  they  began  to  adopt  the  Roman  language,  dress, 
and  manners. 


CELTIC  CHURCH— CELTIC  NATIONS. 

CELTIC  CHURCH:  the  designation  specially  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  Christian  church  founded  in  North  Britain 
among  the  Celtic  population  by  Ninian,  Columba  (Colum- 
cill6)  and  other  Celtic  apostles.  Of  these  the  most  nota¬ 
ble  is  Columba.  He  was  a  native  of  Ireland  and  a  scion 
of  the  royal  line  of  Niall  and  a  kinsman  of  Conal,  king  of 
Ailbe  or  Albin,  later  called  Scotia.  Columba  and  all  his 
companion  missionaries  to  the  Scots  and  Piets  were 
monks,  and  the  churches  he  and  they  founded,  were  essen¬ 
tially  monastic  in  their  form  of  government.  In  the  Holy 
Isle,  Iona,  called  also  after  the  name  of  the  Gaelic  apostle, 
Hy-Columcille,  which  was  the  metropolis  of  Celtic  or 
Gaelic  Christianity,  Columba  was  arch-abbot  of  all  the 
monastic  communities  and  in  effect,  though  not  in  order 
or  title,  bishop,  primate  and  patriarch  of  that  whole  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  Church  Catholic.  The  system  of  Church  gov¬ 
ernment  was  not  diocesan,  and  though  there  were  bishops 
in  Scotia  they  appear  to  have  simply  exercised  their 
spiritual  and  sacramental  powers  in  conferring  orders  and 
performing  other  rites.  The  government  of  the  Celtic 
Church  appears  to  have  been  administered  only  by  the 
arch-abbot  and  his  subject  abbots.  The  chief  precepts  of 
the  Celtic  monastic  rule  were  poverty,  chastity,  obedience, 
and  hospitality.  They  had  also  some  peculiarities  in  the 
mode  of  administering  baptism.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
11th  century  Margaret,  queen  of  King  Malcom  Canmore, 
introduced  into  the  Celtic  Church  of  Scotland  the  usages 
of  the  Church  of  Canterbury  in  the  observance  of  Lent 
and  of  Easter,  in  the  celebration  of  the  mass  and  other 
points  of  ritual;  also  she  procured  to  be  forbidden  marriages 
between  persons  related  by  affinity.  In  these  reforms 
she  was  aided  by  Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

CELTIC  NATIONS:  a  principal  group  of  the  Aryan 
stock  (q.v.),  dominating  in  pre-Christian  times  the  greater 
part  of  western  Europe,  and  represented  to-day  chiefly 
by  the  older  populations  of  Ireland,  north  Scotland  and 
Man  (Gaelic),  and  of  Wales,  Cornwall  and  Brittany  (Cym¬ 
ric). 

The  name  Celt — properly  and  now  more  commonly  writ¬ 
ten  Kelt — as  a  designation  for  these  cognate  tribes  comes 
to  us  through  the  Greek  forms  Keltoi  andKeltai,  Latinized 
as  Celtae.  In  the  adjective  form  it  is  used  by  Hecatseus 
as  early  as  500  b.c.  and  in  the  noun  form  by  Herodotus 
about  445  b.c.  From  philologic  evidence  Hyde  deduces 
that  it  must  be  at  least  three  to  five  hundred  years  older. 
As  to  its  origin  and  original  application  there  has  been 
much  speculation,  all  of  which  must  remain  mere  guess 
work,  as  is  the  case  with  most  ancient  race  names.  It 
would  be  waste  of  time  to  discuss  these  various  etymolo¬ 
gies,  none  of  which  are  probable  or  even  fairly  probable, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  Hebrew  to  Gaelic.  Following 
analogy  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  probable  that 
the  word  is  of  alien  origin  and  was  at  first  applied  by  a 
border  people  to  some  neighboring  Keltic  tribe  and  gradu¬ 
ally  extended  in  its  application  to  include  all  others  of 
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closely  cognate  stock.  In  this  wider  sense  it  would 
finally  be  adopted  as  a  convenient  designation  by  some 
of  the  Kelts  themselves  in  their  communication  with 
other  peoples,  and  this  is  probably  the  interpretation 
that  must  be  put  upon  Caesar’s  statement  that  it  was  thus 
used  by  the  Gauls.  Galli,  Gallia,  Gaul,  Galicia  (in  Spain), 
Galatia,  appear  to  be  all  from  the  same  root,  but  Gael 
(Gaodal)  is  from  a  different  source. 

As  it  is  unlikely  that  there  was  ever  any  comprehensive 
race  term  recognized  among  themselves,  so  we  must  prob¬ 
ably  dismiss  also  the  idea  of  a  former  great  ‘Keltic  Em¬ 
pire’  stretching  from  Spain  to  the  middle  Danube,  not¬ 
withstanding  what  Livy  tells  us  of  the  Gallic  king,  Ambi- 
gatus,  in  the  8th  century  before  Christ.  Although  we 
know  that  the  Kelts  wrere  the  ruling  race  of  western  Europe 
before  the  rise  of  the  Roman  power,  and  even  so  late  as 
Csesar's  time  could  rally  300,000  men  under  a  single 
general,  yet  there  was  probably  never  a  time  in  history 
wrhen  all  their  widely  scattered  tribes  acknowledged  a 
single  central  rulership.  The  most  that  can  be  assumed 
is  that  the  tribes  of  certain  areas,  particularly  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  territory,  acted  together  with  a  certain  solidarity 
when  dominated  by  a  masterful  leader,  and  that  the  bond 
of  common  interest  and  heredity  usually  held  the  Keltic 
tribes  in  a  loose  alliance  against  the  surrounding  Germans, 
Ligures  and  Iberians.  The  Kelt  is  by  nature  anti-imperi¬ 
alistic,  and  the  idea  of  race  empire  is  a  modern  one. 

It  is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to  discuss  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  Aryans,  or  of  the  non-Aryan  races  which  every¬ 
where  preceded  them  in  western  Europe.  Whenever 
and  however  the  great  wave  of  Aryan  life  and  culture 
may  have  swept  westward,  the  Kelts  were  the  pioneers 
and  vanguard  of  the  movement.  The  earliest  assign¬ 
able  habitat  of  the  Keltic  tribes,  perhaps  about  1000 
B.c.,  included  what  is  now  northern  and  northeastern 
France,  all  or  most  of  Belgium,  western  and  southwestern 
Germany,  western  Switzerland,  and  probably  a  consid¬ 
erable  part  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  Roughly  speaking, 
they  held  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Loire,  with  the  sources 
of  the  Danube  and  the  slopes  and  valleys  of  the  Alps. 
Along  the  Austrian  border  some  tribes  seem  already  to 
have  pushed  beyond  these  limits,  but  their  title  was  dis¬ 
puted  by  alien  races.  East  of  the  Rhine  w^ere  the  German 
tribes;  beyond  the  Alps  were  the  Etruscans,  and  some¬ 
what  further  west  and  extending  beyond  the  Rhone 
wrere  the  Ligures;  while  southwest  of  the  Loire  and  ex¬ 
tending  across  the  Pyrenees  into  the  Spanish  peninsula 
were  the  powerful  Iberian  tribes,  w^hich  had  probably  effect¬ 
ed  settlement  also  in  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  all  these 
the  Kelts  held  hereditary  and  generally  successful  con¬ 
flict,  pressing  steadily  outward  except  along  the  Rhine, 
where  the  Germans  held  their  own.  Far  in  the  south, 
Rome,  destined  to  absorb  or  profoundly  influence  them 
all,  was  not  yet  born. 

Before  the  year  600  b.c.  the  Kelts  had  pushed  back  the 
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Ibor:  ;  i.  Com  the  Loire  to  the  Garonne,  and  had  swarmed 
across  the  Pyrenees  into  the  Spanish  peninsula,  where 
they  held  the  Atlantic  province  of  Galicia,  from  which, 
according  to  tradition,  the  Gaelic  colony  reached  Ireland. 
In  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  they  mingled  with  the  native 
stock,  thus  originating  the  warlike  Keltiberians,  the  an¬ 
cestors  of  the  modern  Spaniard.  The  Gaelic  colonization 
of  Ireland  may  belong  to  this  period,  while  the  Cymric 
occupation  of  Britain  was  probably  earlier.  About  the 
year  600  b.c.  several  powerful  Keltic  tribes  crossed  the 
Alps  and  seized  from  the  Etruscans  the  plains  of  Lombardy 
and  the  Po  as  far  south  as  Ancona  upon  the  Adriatic. 
Milan  and  Verona  thus  became  Keltic  capitals  of  the  re¬ 
gion  known  later  as  Gallia  Cisalpina.  In  the  year  390 
b.c.  another  great  Keltic  army,  under  Brennus  (Brian?) 
swept  across  Etruria,  and,  angered  at  a  violation  of  neu¬ 
trality  by  the  Roman  ambassadors,  stormed  Rome  itself, 
and  retired  only  on  the  payment  of  an  enormous  ransom. 
From  this  period  the  conflict  between  the  two  races  con¬ 
tinued  with  intermissions  for  a  century  until,  having  sub¬ 
jugated  or  exterminated  her  nearer  neighbors,  Rome  took 
up  in  earnest  the  reduction  of  the  Gallic  provinces  of  Italy. 
In  284  b.c.  the  Senones,  who  had  led  the  sack  of  Rome, 
were  defeated  and  practically  exterminated  by  Dolabella. 
In  215  b.c.  the  Boii  were  driven  back  and  the  territory  of 
the  Insubres  taken.  In  192  b.c.  the  Boii,  who  in  the 
meantime  had  aided  HannibaPs  invasion,  were,  after  his 
withdrawal,  driven  across  the  Alps,  taking  refuge  chiefly 
in  Bohemia,  which  derives  its  name  from  them.  The 
lands  of  the  Keltic  tribes  in  northern  Italy  were  now 
parceled  out  to  Roman  settlers;  the  Roman  laws — but 
not  the  rights  of  citizenship — were  extended  over  those 
Kelts  who  remained;  and  the  Latinizing  process  was  made 
so  complete  that  by  150  b.c.  nearly  all  distinctive  Keltic 
characteristics  of  language  and  custom  had  disappeared. 
The  Ligures,  Etruscans,  Samnites  and  others  had  al¬ 
ready  met  the  same  fate,  and  before  the  dawn  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era  the  whole  peninsula  was  Roman. 

In  the  Spanish  peninsula  the  Keltic  and  Keltiberian 
tribes,  already  long  accustomed  to  Phenician  and  Grecian 
culture  through  traders  and  several  flourishing  colonies 
planted  in  their  midst  were  for  the  most  part  brought  un¬ 
der  the  rule  of  Phenician  Carthage  in  a  war  of  invasion  and 
conquest  extending  over  17  years,  from  238  b.c.  to  221 
b.c.,  under  successive  direction  of  the  generals  Hamilcar 
and  Hasdrubal.  The  tribes  of  pure  Iberian  (Basque) 
stock  north  of  the  Ebro  were  still  unconquered,  and  Rome, 
jealous  of  her  great  maritime  rival,  now  interposed  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  make  that  stream  the  limit  to  further  Cartha¬ 
ginian  advance.  A  dispute  two  years  later  in  regard  to 
the  control  of  the  Greco-Italian  colony  of  Saguntum  (now 
Murviedro,  north  of  Valencia)  gave  the  Romans  excuse 
for  the  second  Punic  war,  ending  in  206  b.c.  with  the  total 
expulsion  of  the  Carthaginians  from  the  peninsula.  Free 
now  to  work  their  will,  the  Romans  broke  all  the  pledges 
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by  which  they  had  secured  the  favor  of  the  native  tribes, 
and  ruled  with  such  cruel  hand  that  in  181  b.c.  the  whole 
country  rose  in  desperate  revolt  that  continued,  with  short 
breathing  spells  of  temporary  triumph  on  either  side  for 
over  a  century  and  a  half,  necessitating,  for  the  first  time 
in  Roman  history,  the  employment  of  a  standing  army 
of  40,000  men.  The  most  notable  event  of  the  earlier 
struggle  was  the  storming  and  destruction  of  the  Kelti- 
berian  city  of  Numantia  in  133  b.c.  by  Scipio  Africanus 
after  its  defenders  had  twice  repulsed  a  Roman  army  and 
withstood  a  siege  of  more  than  a  year  until  brought  to 
starvation.  The  most  heroic  character  was  the  Lusitan- 
ian  chief,  Viriathus,  who  for  years  defied  the  power  of  the 
invader,  at  one  time  even  compelling  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  a  Roman  consul  and  the  solemn  pledge  of 
independence  for  his  country,  but  was  at  last  murdered 
while  sleeping  in  his  tent  by  assassins  in  the  pay  of  Rome. 
The  death  of  Sertorius — himself  an  exiled  Roman — also 
by  Roman  assassination  in  73  b.c.  crushed  the  Keltiberian 
resistance,  although  the  mountaineers  of  Iberian  stock,  the 
modern  Basques,  were  not  finally  reduced  until  19  b.c., 
under  the  Emperor  Augustus,  by  whom  the  peninsula  was 
divided  into  three  provinces  and  such  methods  of  coloniza¬ 
tion  and  administration  introduced  that  "within  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era  practically  the  whole  country 
had  been  Romanized  in  custom  and  language. 

On  their  southeastern  frontier,  about  the  headwaters  of 
the  Danube  in  the  present  south  Germany,  as  well  as  in 
Gaul  itself,  the  Kelts  seem  to  have  been  on  terms  of  close 
intimacy  with  the  Greeks  and  their  civilization  from  a 
very  early  period,  perhaps  due  in  part,  as  Hyde  suggests, 
to  their  common  hostility  to  Carthage,  the  one  in  Spain 
and  the  other  in  Sicily.  At  a  later  date  Caesar  himself 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  Keltic  Gauls  had 
the  Greek  letters,  and  presumably  with  them  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Greek  literature.  The  Greek  colony  of  Massalia 
(Marseilles)  was  then  already  nearly  six  centuries  old. 

This  intimacy  seems  to  have  been  at  its  height  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  On  the  young  king's  ac¬ 
cession  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia  in  336  b.c.  he  took  the 
precaution,  before  starting  upon  his  Persian  expedition, 
to  secure  his  northern  frontiers  by  negotiating  an  alliance 
with  the  Kelts,  who,  having  made  themselves  masters  of 
northern  Italy,  invaded  Etruria  and  threatened  Rome, 
had  recently  defeated  the  Illyrians,  hereditary  enemies 
of  Macedon,  and  in  all  probability  also  had  subjected  a 
number  of  the  German  tribes.  On  his  triumphant  re¬ 
turn  to  Babylon  from  his  Indian  campaign  the  Gauls  were 
again  among  the  nations  which  sent  ambassadors  to  con¬ 
gratulate  him. 

In  the  confusion  of  kingdoms  and  events  which  followed 
the  death  of  Alexander  all  this  was  changed,  and  a  great 
wave  of  Keltic  invasion,  under  another  Brennus,  rolled 
down  the  Danube,  over  Macedonia  and  Thessaly  into 
Greece.  Hyde  surmises,  with  some  probability,  that  this 
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eastward  movement  may  have  been  due  to  pressure  by 
the  newly  awakened  German  tribes  in  their  rear.  Re¬ 
pulsed  at  Delphi,  a  part  of  the  Gauls  retired  as  they  had 
come,  while  another  large  division  consisting  of  three 
whole  tribes,  on  invitation  of  the  king  of  Bithynia,  crossed 
the  Hellespont  into  Asia  Minor,  278  b.c.,  and  soon  made 
themselves  masters  of  a  considerable  territory  in  the  north, 
making  the  inhabitants  tributary,  but  without  dispossess¬ 
ing  the  dwellers  in  the  cities.  Alternately  at  war  or  peace 
with  all  around,  they  were  at  last  defeated  in  a  pitched 
battle  about  the  year  235  b.c.  by  Attalus,  king  of  Per- 
gamus,  who  compelled  them  to  restrict  themselves  within 
the  limits  of  the  territory  thenceforth  called  from  them 
Galatia,  about  equivalent  to  the  modern  vilayet  of  An¬ 
gora  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  The  town  dwellers,  as  has  been 
stated,  were  of  the  earlier  inhabitants,  mostly  of  Greek 
origin  and  language.  The  government  of  the  new  state 
was  modeled  very  much  upon  the  Keltic  clan  system 
until  toward  the  close  of  its  independent  existence,  when, 
under  Roman  influence,  one  of  the  twelve  joint  rulers 
assumed  the  title  of  king.  Forty-five  years  after  their 
defeat  by  Attalus,  the  Roman  general  Manlius  Vulscv^had 
attempted  the  conquest  of  the  Galatians,  but  without  de¬ 
cisive  result,  and  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Augustus 
that  Galatia  finally  became  a  province  of  the  Roman 
empire,  about  25  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era. 

Up  to  this  time  at  least  the  Kelts  of  Galatia  preserved 
their  ancestral  language,  and  with  it  probably  their  an¬ 
cient  customs,  in  spite  of  Greek  surrounding  and  inter¬ 
marriage.  Within  a  century  thereafter,  however,  or  by 
the  time  the  apostle  wrote  his  famous  epistle,  they  seem 
to  have  been  almost  or  entirely  Hellenized.  It  is  indeed 
often  asserted  on  the  authority  of  Saint  Jerome,  who  re¬ 
sided  in  that  part  of  Asia  from  385  a.d.  until  his  death 
in  the  year  420,  that  even  in  his  time  they  still  kept  their 
language,  the  same  which  he  had  heard  years  before  on 
the  Rhine.  Niebuhr  suggests,  however,  with  far  more  of 
probability,  that  those  whom  Jerome  thus  describes  in 
Galatia  were  not  the  Keltic  Gauls,  but  German  exiles, 
more  especially  Goths,  who  had  been  transported  into  that 
region  from  the  lower  Danube  by  the  emperor  Theodosius 
in  386.  The  question  is  of  minor  importance.  The 
essential  fact  is  that  a  Keltic  colony  from  the  heart  of 
Gaul  successfully  established  and  maintained  itself  for 
several  centuries  in  western  Asia  until  it  disappeared  by 
inevitable  absorption. 

Keltic  France,  Switzerland  and  Belgium  may  be  treated 
as  a  unit.  All  were  included  under  the  Latin  name  of 
Gallia,  modernized  as  Gaul.  At  least  a  thousand  years 
before  Christ  *  Phenician  traders  and  adventurers  had 
coasted  along  its  western  shores,  ascended  the  Rhone,  and 
attempted  settlement  in  the  interior.  Somewhere  about 
700  b.c.  a  Greek  colony  from  Rhodes,  settling  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhone,  gave  name  to  the  river  (Rhodanus).  A 
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century  later  another  Greek  colony  established  Massalia, 
now  Marseilles.  Thus  even  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome  Keltic  Gaul  had  come  under  the  influence  of  eastern 
culture  and  her  products  had  found  their  way  to  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  Tyre  and  the  Levant  The  relations  with  Greece, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  were  particularly  intimate. 

Of  the  three  races  occupying  the  soil  of  France  at  the 
dawn  of  history,  the  Ligurians  are  commonly  assigned  the 
lowest  cultural  rank,  the  Iberians  (Aquitani)  the  second 
rank,  while  the  Kelts  admittedly  stood  first  in  culture, 
organization,  warlike  character  and  general  intellectual 
quality.  They  probably  reached  their  highest  point  about 
600  b.c.  when  Ambigatus,  from  his  chief  city  on  the  site 
of  the  modern  Bourges,  ruled  over  a  confederacy  of  kin¬ 
dred  tribes  embracing  probably  half  of  modern  France 
and  sent  out  colonies  into  Italy,  Spain  and  Germany. 
This  period  of  solidarity  and  expansion  may  have  lasted 
near  three  centuries,  when  began  a  period  of  decline  due 
to  a  conflict  of  the  social  orders  at  home,  chiefs,  priests 
and  people;  the  weakening  of  the  central  nucleus  by 
swarming  migration  to  remote  distances;  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  inability  to  oppose  successful  resistance  to  the  ris¬ 
ing  Roman  power  on  the  south  and  the  increasing  pres¬ 
sure  of  German  invasion  from  beyond  the  Rhine. 

Having  destroyed  Carthage  and  made  themselves  mas¬ 
ters  of  all  of  Italy  and  Spain,  the  Romans  found  excuse 
and  opportunity  for  making  war  upon  the  Ligurians  in 
southern  France  and  in  125  b.c.  their  country  was  made 
into  a  Roman  province  (Provincia,  whence  Provence), 
stretching  from  the  Alps  to  the  Pyrenees  and  northward 
along  the  Rhone  to  Lake  Geneva.  Colonies  and  garrisons 
were  planted  in  the  new  territory  and  the  way  was  open 
for  the  final  struggle  in  Gaul. 

The  whirlwind  invasion  by  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  a 
few  years  later  gave  proof  of  the  strength  of  German  pres¬ 
sure  in  the  rear,  but  left  no  permanent  result.  In  the 
year  59  b.c.  another  German  invasion  from  beyond  the 
Rhine,  by  the  Suevi,  led  to  the  appointment  of  Caesar  as 
proconsul  of  Gaul.  In  the  ensuing  nine  years  of  constant 
and  desperate  war  (58  b.c-50  b.c.),  backed  by  all  the  power 
of  Rome,  he  completed  the  conquest  of  France,  Switzer¬ 
land,  a  large  part  of  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland  and 
southern  Britain,  and  added  them  all  to  the  empire.  The 
principal  events  of  these  wars  have  been  recorded  by 
Caesar  himself,  and  are  so  much  a  matter  of  common  his¬ 
torical  knowledge  as  to  need  no  repetition  here.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  it  was  a  struggle  on  a  gigantic  scale, 
in  which  wholesale  massacre  was  the  rule,  and  whole 
tribes  were  exterminated.  Under  Augustus,  in  27  b.c. 
and  later,  the  conquered  territory  was  re-districted  and 
brought  under  Roman  administration,  Roman  towns  were 
planted,  the  old  Keltic  religion  proscribed,  and,  excepting 
in  a  few  favored  sections,  everything  of  the  old  national 
order  was  outlawed.  With  Roman  law  came  the  Latin 
language,  but  up  to  the  close  of  the  second  Christian  cen- 
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tury  the  old  Keltic  speech  was  still  commonly  used  at 
Lyons,  according  to  the  bishop  Irenaeus,  and  presumably 
also  in  other  parts  and  to  a  later  period — one  writer  says 
even  into  the  6th  century — while  in  remote  Brittany  it 
persists  to  the  present  day. 

The  earlier  inhabitants  of  Britain,  as  of  most  western 
Europe,  are  believed  to  have  been  non- Aryan,  those  along 
the  southern  coasts  at  least  having  probably  been  of  Ibe¬ 
rian  stock.  At  what  period  the  Keltic  occupation  began, 
presumably  from  across  the  Channel,  is  a  matter  of  doubt, 
but  it  must  have  been  several  centuries  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era,  the  weaker  non-Aryan  population  being  either 
driven  out  or  assimilated. 

The  first  Roman  occupation  was  effected  by  Caesar  in 
55  b.c.,  and  again  in  the  following  year,  with  the  result 
that  the  southeastern  districts  were  brought  into  subjec¬ 
tion,  but  the  conquest  was  not  followed  up  until  a  century 
later.  At  this  period  nearly  the  whole  island  was  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Britons  (Gaelic,  Breatannaigh),  a  Keltic 
people  represented  by  the  modern  Welsh.  The  excep¬ 
tion  was  a  district  along  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  from 
the  Firth  of  Forth  northward,  which  was  held  by  the  Piets 
(Latin,  Picli ,  Gaelic,  Cruitnigh),  a  ruder  people,  of  doubtful 
affinity,  and  by  some  regarded  as  of  non-Aryan  stock, 
but  more  commonly  believed  to  have  been  another  and 
distinct  branch  of  the  Kelts. 

Under  Vespasian,  beginning  in  50  a.d.  and  continued 
under  Agricola  to  84  a.d.,  the  Romans  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  whole  territory  northward  to  the  firths  of 
Forth  and  Clyde  in  Scotland,  between  which  points  they 
erected  a  chain  of  defenses  as  a  barrier  against  the  uncon¬ 
quered  Piets  and  their  allies  the  Gaelic  Scots  from  Ire¬ 
land.  Constant  reinforcement  from  Ireland  strengthened 
the  native  resistance  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Romans 
were  ultimately  pressed  back  almost  to  the  present  English 
border.  The  Scotic  (Gaelic)  invasion  from  the  north  of 
Ireland  developed  into  a  permanent  Gaelic  colonization  of 
western  Scotland,  ending,  after  centuries  of  contest,  in 
the  complete  absorption  of  the  Piets  by  the  Gaelic  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Scots  under  Kenneth  MacAlpin  in  843.  The 
Piets  had  already  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  Irish 
missionaries  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries. 

The  history  of  southern  Britain  from  the  time  of  Caesar 
is  so  much  a  part  of  the  history  of  England  and  Wales 
that  it  need  not  here  be  dwelt  upon.  The  stubborn  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  native  Cymric  tribes  having  been  crushed, 
England  and  Wales  were  divided  into  five  Roman  provinces, 
held  by  a  standing  garrison  of  three  legions.  Colonies, 
were  planted,  roads  built,  the  Roman  law  and  civilization 
introduced,  and  the  native  Druidic  religion  superseded, 
first  by  the  Roman  paganism,  and  later  by  the  Roman 
Christianity.  The  Latin  language,  however,  seems  to 
have  made  but  little  impression  upon  the  mass  of  the 
population.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  garrisons  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century,  in  order  to  protect  the 
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nearer  frontiers  of  the  crumbling  empire,  gave  increased 
opportunity  to  the  heathen  German  invaders  from  across 
the  sea.  The  Britons  of  the  eastern  lowlands  were  grad¬ 
ually  pushed  back  into  the  mountains  or  took  refuge  with 
their  Keltic  kindred  across  the  channel  in  the  province 
thenceforth  known  as  Bretagne  or  Brittany,  where  their 
race  and  language  and  Keltic  characteristics  still  hold 
sway.  The  struggle  begun  against  the  Saxon  was  con¬ 
tinued  against  the  Norman  until  the  older  native  Britons 
were  concentrated  into  three  districts — Cumbria  or  Strath¬ 
clyde  in  the  north,  comprising  Cumberland  and  the  south¬ 
western  counties  of  Scotland;  Wales  in  the  centre,  and  the 
isolated  peninsula  of  Cornwall  in  the  extreme  southwest. 
The  Cumbrian  kingdom  was  gradually  absorbed  by  Scot¬ 
land  and  England,  but  retained  its  separate  racial  identity 
until  1305,  when  the  native  laws  were  formally  declared 
abolished.  Cornwall,  although  entirely  hemmed  in  by  the 
sea  and  the  Saxon,  maintained  itself  up  nearly  to  the  Nor¬ 
man  period,  and  still  preserved  its  ancient  language  until 
the  close  of  the  18th  century.  Wales,  after  centuries 
of  gallant  defense,  was  finally  brought  under  Norman 
dominion  by  Edward  I.  in  1285,  but  its  two  million  Keltic 
inhabitants  still  hold  stoutly  to  their  national  language 
and  characteristics. 

The  traditional  earliest  inhabitants  of  Ireland — Fo- 
morian,  Nemedian,  Firbolg,  Tuatha-De-Danann — were 
in  part,  if  not  all,  non-Keltic.  The  Firbolg,  who  continued 
into  the  historic  period,  were  a  dark-haired  race,  possibly 
Iberian.  The  blond  fair-haired  Tuatha-De-Danann  are 
now  commonly  believed  to  have  been  a  myth.  The  Gaelic 
colonization  was  traditionally  effected  under  the  three 
sons  and  the  nephew  of  Miledh  or  Milesius,  coming  in  a 
fleet  from  Spain,  some  centuries,  or  even  a  thousand  years, 
before  the  Christian  era.  Hyde,  however,  our  best  mod¬ 
ern  authority,  is  inclined  to  bring  them  from  Gaul 
(France),  while  favoring  the  earlier  period.  Whatever 
maybe  the  truth  concerning  the  Tuatha-De-Danann, 
whom  they  are  said  to  ha*e  overmastered,  it  is  certain 
that  they  subjected  the  darker  Firbolg,  restricting  them 
to  districts  in  the  west,  whence  they  gradually  disappeared 
by  absorption.  There  are  hints  also  of  local  invasion  and 
temporary  colonization  by  Britons  or  Piets  from  the 
neighboring  island  about  the  beginning  of  the  historic 
period.  In  the  third  century  of  our  era  a  Gaelic  colony 
from  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  Scots,  established  itself  in 
Argyleshire,  Scotland,  by  dispossessing  the  Piets.  Con¬ 
stant  reinforcements  extended  their  boundaries,  partic¬ 
ularly  under  Fergus  in  502,  until  about  the  year  844  the 
whole  northern  portion  was  erected  into  the  Gaelic  king¬ 
dom  of  Scotland  under  Kenneth  MacAlpin.  Ireland  may 
have  come  in  some  measure  under  Phenician  influence, 
but  was  never  invaded  or  subjected  by  the  Roman,  and 
consequently,  alone  among  the  western  nations,  pursued 
its  own  distinct  development,  except  as  interrupted  by 
the  Danes,  up  to  the  coming  of  the  Normans  in  1169. 
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Christianity,  introduced  in  the  4th  century,  became  the 
national  religion  under  Patrick’s  apostleship  in  the  next 
century.  The  native  Brehon  law  code  held  its  own  over 
most  of  the  island  until  the  17th  century,  and  the  native 
Gaelic  language,  although  for  centuries  proscribed  and 
penalized  to  the  verge  of  extinction,  still  persists  over 
large  areas  and  lately  shows  signs  of  vigorous  new  life 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Gaelic  League. 

The  Keltic  languages  constitute  a  well-marked  group 
of  the  Aryan  stock.  From  the  great  number  of  Keltic 
tribes  at  the  beginning  of  the  historic  period  and  the  wide 
extent  and  diversified  character  of  their  territory,  it  is 
probable  that  the  group  formerly  comprised  several 
languages  in  many  dialects.  These  are  now  reduced  to 
two  languages,  Gaelic,  in  the  dialects  of  Ireland,  north 
Scotland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man;  and  Cymric  or  Welsh,  in 
the  dialects  of  Wales  and  Brittany  The  dialect  of  north¬ 
ern  Gaul  at  least  was  very  near  to  the  Cymric,  but  recent 
investigations  give  evidence  of  a  former  dialect  in  central 
France  more  nearly  connected  with  the  Gaelic.  Of  the 
two,  Hyde  considers  the  Gaelic,  which  closely  resembles 
Latin  in  its  roots,  to  be  the  more  ancient.  Its  distin¬ 
guishing  phonetic  peculiarities  are  a  dislike  for  the  initial 
or  middle  P  as  found  in  the  related  Aryan  roots,  together 
with  a  system  of  consonantic  change  known  as  aspiration. 
Welsh,  on  the  contrary,  retains  the  P  sound,  while  adher¬ 
ing  to  the  same  system  of  aspiration,  made  more  complex 
in  appearance  by  the  Welsh  system  of  phonetic  spelling. 
Irish  Gaelic  alone  has  its  distinctive  alphabet,  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  early  Latin  forms  introduced  with  Christianity. 
An  earlier  system,  about  which  there  has  been  much  dis¬ 
pute,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  more  or  less  general 
throughout  the  main  Keltic  area,  was  known  as  the  Ogam, 
(q.v.).  The  manuscript  literary  material  of  ancient  Ire¬ 
land  probably  exceeds  that  of  any  other  nation. 

The  ancient  Keltic  civilization  was  far  superior  to  that 
of  the  Germans,  and  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  but  in  its  governmental  aspect  was  everywhere 
strongly  democratic  and  tribal,  rather  than  national,  and 
therefore  lacked  the  centralizing  tendency  upon  which 
kingdoms  and  empires  are  founded.  Idealistic  in  tempera¬ 
ment  and  artistic  in  execution,  the  Kelt  of  Caesar’s  time,  as 
of  to-day,  was  distinguished  for  his  bravery  and  fondness 
of  adventure,  his  deep  religious  spirit,  his  poetic  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  his  love  of  music  and  of  nature.  His  warm  tem¬ 
perament  and  impatience  of  restraint,  with  his  voluntary 
preference  of  the  spiritual  for  the  mercenary  have  placed 
him  at  a  disadvantage  in  competition  with  races  of  more 
even  and  calculating  disposition,  but  the  very  same 
qualities  have  enabled  him  to  give  to  the  world  from  the 
early  Christian  centuries  to  the  present  an  exceptionally 
large  proportion  of  its  most  illustrious  missionaries,  teach¬ 
ers  and  leaders  of  opinion.  The  present  number  of  the 
Keltic  race  at  home  and  abroad  may  be  roughly  calcu¬ 
lated  at  20,000,000. 
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CEMENT,  n.  sem'ent  or  se'ment'  [F.  cement,  cement— 
from  L.  coemen'tum,  chips  of  stone,  cement — from  L.  cosderV, 
to  out]:  the  substance  that  unites  two  bodies  together,  or 
the  parts  of  a  broken  thing;  bond  of  union;  mortar;  a  term 
denoting  the  hard  external  tissue  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
tooth,  beginning  where  the  tooth  enters  the  gum,  and  the 
enamel  terminates :  V.  se-m&nt' ,  to  unite  by  a  glutinous  sub¬ 
stance;  to  unite  firmly  and  closely;  to  cohere.  Cement'- 
ing,  imp.  Cement'ed,  pp.  Cemen'ter,  n.  one  who. 
Cementation,  n.  sem'en-ta shun,  the  act  of  cementing;  a 
process  by  which  iron  is  converted  into  Blistered  steel  (q.v.) 
Cementatory,  a  s&-men'ta-ter-i,  or  Cementitious,  a. 
sem'en-tish' us,  having  the  quality  of  cementing.  Roman 
cement:  see  under  Roman.  Portland  Cement:  see  under 
Portland. 

CEMENT :  substance  used  to  make  the  surfaces  of  solid 
bodies  adhere  to  one  another;  it  is  applied  in  a  liquid  or 
viscous  state,  and  hardens  after  the  surfaces  are  brought 
together;  hence  glue,  lime,  asphaltum,  mucilage,  and 
solder  are  cements.  By  far  the  most  important  class  are 
the  hydraulic  cements,  mixtures  of  lime,  silica  and  alum¬ 
ina,  that  have  the  property  when  mixed  with  water  to  a 
paste  of  cohering  or  setting  and  finally  becoming  stone 
hard,  even  under  water.  The  setting  is  probably  due  to 
the  same  general  chemical  reactions  in  all  hydraulic  ce¬ 
ments,  the  lime  uniting  with  the  alumina  and  silica  to 
form  hydrous  calcium  silicates  and  aluminates.  The 
quickness  with  which  these  reactions  take  place  varies,  the 
composition  of  the  original  materials  and  the  differences 
in  the  methods  of  manufacture  being  the  controlling  factor. 
There  are  four  kinds  of  hydraulic  cement:  (1)  Hydraulic 
lime  made  from  a  limestone  containing  a  small  proportion 
of  clay  (8  to  10%)  by  burning  at  a  low  temperature  and 
slaking  the  burned  rock  with  water;  (2)  Hydraulic  or 
natural-rock  cement  made  from  a  limestone  containing  a 
relatively  large  proportion  of  clay,  by  burning  at  a  low  heat 
and  grinding  the  product  to  powder ;  (3)  Portland  cement 
made  from  an  artificial  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  (either 
chalk,  ground  limestone,  or  marl),  with  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  of  clay,  burning  at  a  white  heat,  and  grinding  the 
clinker  to  powder ;  (4)  Puzzuolana  or  slag  cement  made  by 
mixing  finely-ground  scoria  (volcanic  ash)  or  some  kinds 
of  blast  furnace  slag  with  a  small  proportion  of  slaked  lime. 

The  manufacture  of  hydraulic  lime  is  carried  on  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  in  France,  but  has  never  been  established 
in  the  U.  S.  The  manufacture  of  natural  rock  cement  and 
Portland  cement  are,  however,  important  industries  in 
this  country.  The  material  used  for  natural-rock  cement 
in  the  U.  S.  is  limestone  or  marl  often  containing  over 
23%  of  clay;  the  limestone  generally  contains  carbonate 
of  magnesium.  The  cement  rock  is  quarried,  broken,  and 
burnt  in  continuous  kilns;  the  burnt  rock  is  then  ground, 
several  types  of  mills  being  employed,  and  when  mixed 
with  water  makes  a  cement  that  sets  in  a  few  minutes  and 
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hardens  gradually.  It  is  cheap  and  when  mixed  with  one 
part  of  sand  is  used  for  mortar  or  concrete  and  for  cistern 
and  reservoir  linings.  The  chief  center  of  the  industry  in 
in  the  U.  S.  is  the  Rosendale  district,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Portland  cement  was  first  made  in  England  in  1824;  and 
in  the  U.  S.  in  1878.  Since  1894  the  growth  of  the  indus¬ 
try  in  the  U.  S.  has  been  remarkable.  In  making  this 
cement,  two  processes  are  used,  the  wet  and  the  dry.  In 
the  dry  process,  shale  and  limestone  are  used;  the  stone  is 
broken  is  large  gyratory  crushers,  thoroughly  dried, 
ground  in  the  mill,  and  burnt  to  a  clinker  in  cylindrical 
rotary  kilns.  The  clinker  is  cooled  and  then  ground  to  a 
fine  powder,  which  is  packed  in  barrels  or  sacks  for  the 
market.  In  the  wet  process,  clay  and  marl  are  used,  and 
are  ground  together  when  wet.  The  rest  of  the  process  is 
essentially  the  same  as  the  dry  process.  The  original 
slag  cement  was  made  by  the  Romans,  who  used  for  this 
purpose  volcanic  scoria  or  ‘pozzuolana.’  Within  recent 
years  it  has  been  found  that  certain  kinds  of  furnace  slag, 
especially  ,those  from  the  manufacture  of  steel  by  the  basic 
process,  can  give  hydraulic  properties  to  lime.  The  slag  is 
granulated  by  contact  with  water  and  then  dried ;  the  lime 
is  burnt,  slaked,  and  mixed  with  slag  by  mechanical  mixers, 
and  the  mixture  finely  ground.  The  manufacture  of  slag 
cement  was  not  begun  in  the  U.  S.  till  1895,  and  has  not 
yet  attained  the  importance  that  it  has  in  Germany. 

Of  other  forms  of  cement  for  special  purposes,  the  follow¬ 
ing  may  be  noted: 

For  water-tight  joints,  such  as  slate  cisterns,  aquaria, 
etc.,  and  for  uniting  broken  pieces  of  stone,  and  filling  up 
metallic  joints — take  equal  parts  of  red  and  white  lead,  and 
work  them  into  a  stiff  paste  with  boiled  linseed  oil.  When 
used  for  metal  joints  it  should  be  made  rather  thin,  and 
both  pieces  of  metal,  as  well  as  the  washer,  well  smeared 
with  it.  This  cement  hardens  slowly,  but  becomes  ulti¬ 
mately  of  almost  flinty  hardness.  Cement  composed  of 
ox-blood  thickened  with  finely  powdered  quicklime,  is 
used  by  coppersmiths,  for  securing  the  edges  of  rivets  of 
copper  boilers,  and  for  steam-joints.  Another  cement  for 
steam-joints  is  made  with  borings  or  turnings  of  cast-iron 
mixed  with  a  little  sal  ammoniac  and  flour  of  sulphur.  It 
should  be  stirred  up  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  just 
sufficient  to  moisten  it,  then  rammed  into  the  joint,  which 
should  be  bolted  up  as  tightly  as  possible;  5  lbs.  of  iron 
borings  to  2  oz.  of  sal  ammoniac  and  1  oz.  of  sulphur,  are 
the  proportions  most  generally  recommended. 

An  electrical  cement — so  called  from  its  use  in  uniting 
the  cylinders  of  electrical  machines  to  their  axes,  and  for  a 
variety  of  similar  purposes — is  composed  of  5  lbs.  rosin,  1 
lb.  each  of  bees-wax  and  red  ochre,  and  4  oz.  of  plaster  of 
Paris :  this  is  Singer’s  formula.  A  cheaper  cement  of  this 
kind  may  be  made  from  14  parts  rosin,  2  red  ochre,  and  1 
plaster  of  Paris.  These  should  be  melted  together  till  the 
frothing  ceases  and  the  composition  runs  smoothly.  This 
is  applicable  to  a  variety  of  purposes,  where  a  cheap  and 
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tolerably  adhesive  cement  is  required.  For  mending 
earthenware  and  china,  etc.,  a  variety  of  cements  are 
recommended.  For  ornamental  glass  or  china,  not  sub' 
jected  to  heat  or  rough  usage,  Canada  balsam  that  has 
evaporated  until  rather  hard,  is  a  very  useful  cement; 
from  its  transparency  it  makes  an  almost  invisible  joint. 
The  surfaces  should  be  slightly  warmed,  and  the  balsam 
brushed  over  them,  after  which  they  should  be  kept 
pressed  together  for  a  short  time.  Thick  copal  or  mastic 
varnish  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner.  Gum  shellac, 
dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  a 
treacly  liquid,  forms  a  stronger  cement  than  the  above, 
but  its  color  is  objectionable  for  some  purposes.  The 
shellac  may  be  dissolved  in  naphtha,  but  is  not  equal  to 
that  in  spirits  of  wine.  Liquid  glue  is  usually  prepared  in 
this  manner,  another  kind  is  made  of  a  mixture  of  the 
solutions  of  shellac  and  India  rubber.  The  marine  glue,  a 
mixture  of  shellac  and  India  rubber,  is  a  remarkable 
cement,  and  when  applied,  as  the  last,  with  the  precau¬ 
tions  just  alluded  to,  is  so  strong  that  glass  or  china  ce¬ 
mented  with  it,  and  then  dashed  on  the  ground,  or  other¬ 
wise  broken  again,  will  give  way  in  any  part  rather  than 
that  cemented.  For  the  mode  of  preparing  it,  see  Glue. 

Cutlers’  Cement,  used  for  fixing  knives  and  forks  in 
handles,  is  made  of  equal  weights  of  rosin  and  brick-dust 
melted  together ;  or,  for  a  superior  quality,  4  parts  of  rosin, 
1  of  bees-wax,  and  1  of  brick-dust.  Mahogany  Cement, 
used  for  stopping  cracks  and  holes  in  mahogany,  may  be 
prepared  by  melting  4  parts  of  bees-wax  with  1  of  Indian 
red,  and  as  much  yellow  ochre  as  is  found  requisite  to  give 
the  color.  If  shellac  be  substituted  for  the  bees-wax,  and 
less  red  used,  a  much  harder  cement  is  made.  For  French 
Cement,  Rice  Glue,  and  other  light  cements  for  joining 
paper  articles  and  artificial  flowers,  see  Glue:  Paste. 

CEMETERY,  n.  sem'e-tZr-i]  Gr.  koimeterWn,  a  sleeping 
place — from  koimao,  I  lull  to  sleep:  L.  ccemeterium]:  a  place 
for  the  burial  of  the  dead;  of  late,  specially,  an  extensive 
ornamental  burial-ground,  such  as  have  become  common 
since  the  practice  of  burying  within  and  around  churches 
was  gradually  abandoned  (see  Burial).  The  fine  burial- 
grounds  of  the  Turks,  extending  over  large  tracts  adorned 
by  cedars  and  other  trees,  may  have  suggested  the  plan  to 
Europeans.  It  was  first  exemplified  on  a  great  scale  in 
Paris,  in  which,  as  the  largest  walled  town  in  Europe,  the 
disposal  of  the  dead  was  long  a  matter  of  extreme  anxiety 
and  difficulty.  There  was  at  first  a  natural  feeling  of 
regret  at  the  prospect  of  deserting  places  of  deposit  for  the 
dead  so  hallowed  by  ancient  use  and  recent  associations  as 
the  church  and  the  churchyard.  But  the  new  places  of 
interment  began  to  develop  humanizing  and  elevating  in¬ 
fluences  in  beautiful  trees  and  flowers,  natural  scenery, 
and  works  of  monumental  art.  One  of  the  oldest  estab¬ 
lished  and  most  celebrated  of  cemeteries  is  that  of  P&re 
la  Chaise  (q.v.),  near  Paris,  the  arrangements  of  which 
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have  been  generally  followed  in  the  cemeteries  of  Europe 
and  America. 

CENANTHY,  n.  sen-tin' thi  [Gr.  kenos ,  void,  empty; 
anthos,  a  flower]:  the  absence  of  stamens  and  pistils  in 
flowers. 

CENATORY,  a.  sen'a-to-ri  [L.  ccenatorius — from  coena, 
supper]:  relating  to  or  fit  for  supper. 

CENCI,  chen'che,  Beatrice,  called  the  ‘beautiful  parri¬ 
cide’ :  lived  near  the  end  of  the  16th  c. ;  dau.  of  Francesco 
Cenci,  a  wealthy  Roman  nobleman.  She  has  long  been 
the  central  figure  of  a  tragic  tale  now  discredited  in  many 
of  its  most  impressive  features.  According  to  Muratori 
( Annales ,  lib.  x.),  Francesco  was  twice  married,  Beatrice 
being  his  daughter  by  the  first  wife.  After  his  second 
marriage  he  treated  the  children  of  his  first  wife  in  a 
revolting  manner,  and  was  even  accused  of  hiring  bandits 
to  murder  two  of  his  sons  on.  their  return  from  Spain. 
The  beauty  of  Beatrice  inspired  him  with  the  horrible  and 
incestuous  desire  to  possess  her  person ;  with  mingled  lust 
and  hatred  he  persecuted  her  from  day  to  day,  until  cir¬ 
cumstances  enabled  him  to  consummate  his  brutality.  The 
unfortunate  girl  besought  the  help  of  her  relatives,  and  of 
Pope  Clement  VII.  ( Aldobrandini) ,  but  did  not  receive  it; 
whereupon,  in  company  with  her  step-mother,  and  her 
brother,  Giacomo,  she  planned  and  executed  the  murder 
of  her  unnatural  parent.  The  crime  was  discovered,  and 
both  she  and  Giacomo  were  put  to  the  torture;  Giacomo 
confessed,  but  Beatrice  persisted  in  the  declaration  that 
she  was  innocent.  All,  however,  were  condemned,  and 
put  to  death,  1599,  Aug.,  in  spite  of  efforts  in  their  behalf. 
Such  is  Muratori’s  narrative.  Others  allege  that  Beatrice 
was  the  innocent  victim  of  an  infernal  plot.  The  results 
of  Bertolotti’s  investigations  ( Francesco  Cenci  e  la  sua 
Famiglia,  1877),  based  on  original  documents  and  contem¬ 
porary  notices,  go  far  to  deprive  the  story  of  the  Cenci 
tragedy  of  the  romantic  elements  on  which  Shelley’s  pow¬ 
erful  tragedy  mainly  turns.  Francesco,  it  would  appear, 
was  profligate,  but  no  monster;  Beatrice  at  the  time  she 
murdered  her  father,  was  not  16  but  21  years  of  age,  was 
far  from  beautiful,  and  probably  had  already  a  tarnished 
moral  reputation.  And  Bertolotti  is  further  convinced 
that  the  sweet  and  mournful  countenance  which  forms 
one  of  the  treasures  of  the  Barberini  palace  in  Rome,  is 
not  only  not  the  portrait  of  Beatrice,  but  was  not  even 
painted  by  Guido,  to  whom  it  has  long  been  unhesitatingly 
attributed. 

CENEDA,  cha-na'dd,  now  officially  called  Vittorio: 
city  of  n.  Italy,  province  of  Treviso,  36  m.  n.  of  Venice. 
It  is  an  episcopal  see,  but  is  now  a  decayed  city.  Pop. 
11,000. 

CENIS,  Mont,  mong  se-ne',  or  MONTE  CENISIO,  mon'- 
tti  cha-ne'zi-o:  mountain  pass  of  the  Alps,  between  Savoy 
and  Piedmont,  forming  part  of  the  water-shed  between 
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the  valleys  of  the  Doire  and  the  Arc.  The  culminating 
point  of  the  pass  is  6,775  ft.  above  the  sea.  Schist,  lime¬ 
stone,  and  gypsum,  in  alternate  beds,  compose  the  strata 
of  the  mountain,  the  vegetation  of  which  is  rich  in 
the  rarer  kinds  of  Alpine  plants.  Over  the  pass  a  road 
was  constructed  (1803-10)  by  the  Chevalier  Fabbroni,  under 
Napoleon’s  orders,  at  an  expense  of  $1,500,000.  This  is 
the  safest,  and  most  frequented  road  across  the  Alps. 
Near  the  pass,  a  railway  tunnel,  1\  m.  long,  was  finished 
1870:  see  Tunnel. 

CENOBIARCH,  n.  se-no'bi-drk  [L.  ccenobium ,  a  con¬ 
vent:  Gr.  arche,  government]:  the  head  or  chief  of  a 
monastery. 

CENOBITE,  n.  se'no-bit  [mid.  L.  ccenobita,  a  member  of 
a  resident  fraternity — from  coendbium,  a  convent — from  Gr. 
koinos ,  common;  bios,  life]:  one  of  a  religious  order  who 
lives  in  a  convent  or  monastery  with  others,  and  not  alone, 
like  an  anchoret  or  hermit.  Cenobitic,  a.  se'nd-bitfik,  and 
Ce'nobitTcal,  a.  -i-kal,  living  in  community  as  a  monk: 
see  Monachism. 

CENOGENESIS,  'sen'o-jen' e-sis.  While  many  animals 
during  postembryonic  growth  pass  through  a  series  of 
stages  which  are  similar  to  the  ancestral  forms  of  such 
types  (palingenesis),  in  certain  species  development  is 
direct.  The  different  stages  of  growth  or  metamorphosis 
are  crowded  back  to  the  embryo  stage,  or  abbreviated,  and 
the  animals  hatch  or  are  born  in  the  shape  of  their  parents. 
This  is  called  cenogenesis.  Thus  certain  frogs,  as  a  tree- 
toad  of  Guadeloupe,  W.  I.,  where  there  are  no  marshes,  do 
not  pass  through  a  tadpole  stage,  but  hatch  without  tails 
and  with  legs,  and  otherwise  resemble  their  parents. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  certain  shrimps  and  crabs,  and 
is  partly  the  case  with  the  lobster.  In  all  such  instances 
the  direct  development  is  apparently  due  to  a  difference  in 
the  environment,  or  other  conditions  of  life,  especially  in 
certain  Crustacea,  to  a  change  from  salt  to  fresh  water. 
CENOMY'CE:  see  Reindeer  Moss. 

CENOTAPH,  n.  sen'd-tdf  [F.  cenotaphe — from  mid  L. 
cenotaphium — from  Gr.  kenotaphium,  an  empty  tomb — from 
Gr.  kZnos,  empty ;  taphos,  a  tomb] :  a  tomb-shaped  monu¬ 
ment  in  honor  of  one  who  is  buried  elsewhere.  Such 
monuments  were  originally  erected  for  those  whose  bones 
could  not  be  found,  e.  g.,  for  those  who  had  perished  at 
sea.  Latterly,  the  name  came  to  be  applied  to  tombs  built 
by  a  man  during  his  lifetime,  for  himself  and  his  family. 

CENOZOIC  se-no-zo'ik  ERA,  the  last  of  the  five  great 
divisions  commonly  used  in  classifying  geological  time, 
and  therefore  including  the  present.  As  it  is  the  last,  its 
records  are  much  more  complete  than  those  of  the  Meso¬ 
zoic,  but  while  more  complete  they  are,  perhaps,  more 
perplexing.  Of  the  older  eras — as,  for  instance,  the  Palae¬ 
ozoic — much  of  the  record  left  in  the  rocks  has  been  oblit¬ 
erated,  and  thus  only  the  traces  of  the  greater  changes 
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in  the  distribution  of  land  or  water  and  of  variations  of 
climate  have  come  down  to  us.  Thus,  while  much  is  lost, 
the  broader  grouping  of  facts  is  easier.  In  the  Cenozoic 
we  have  such  a  wealth  of  detail,  such  a  great  mass  of 
evidence  to  sift  and  correlate,  that  geologists  differ  greatly 
as  to  how  the  record  of  the  rocks  shall  be  translated. 

Generally  speaking,  the  rocks  of  the  Cenozoic  Era  are 
less  compacted  than  those  of  the  Mesozoic,  being  very 
often  beds  of  loose  sand  or  clay.  They  usually  lie  hori¬ 
zontal,  though  sometimes  upturned  in  a  great  mountain 
range.  Any  particular  series  is  seldom  of  wide  extent, 
and  different  series  tell  widely  different  stories  of  climatic 
conditions.  Thus,  probably  no  series  in  the  Cenezoic  in 
North  America  is  comparable  with  the  coal-bearing  for¬ 
mations  of  the  Cretaceous. 

As  to  the  climate  of  the  Cenezoic,  it  was  at  first  re¬ 
markably  mild  and  even,  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland 
having  as  mild  a  climate  as  that  of  Ohio  to-day.  Gradually 
the  climate  became  colder,  resulting  in  the  great  conti¬ 
nental  glacier  of  the  Ice  Age.  At  a  comparatively  very 
recent  date  these  glaciers  receded,  and  the  climate  of  the 
earth  became  substantially  what  it  is  to-day. 

Cenozoic  life  is,  on  the  whole,  well  differentiated  from 
Mesozoic,  particularly  by  the  great  development  of  mam¬ 
mals  and,  probably  well  along  in  its  last  half  (reckoning  by 
actual  time),  by  the  advent  of  man.  As  mammals  have 
developed,  so  reptiles  have  declined,  and  to-day  only  snakes, 
crocodiles,  lizards,  and  turtles  represent  the  class;  the 
great  ichthyosaurs,  plesiosaurs,  dinosaurs,  and  pterosaurs 
were  passing  away  by  the  end  of  the  Cretaceous.  In  fact, 
as  the  Mesozoic  was  the  era  of  reptiles,  so  is  the  Cenozoic 
the  era  of  mammals.  Among  invertebrates  many  curious 
Mesozoic  types  have  disappeared,  but  of  the  genera  in 
existence  early  in  the  Cenozoic  most  still  exist.  This  also 
is  true  of  Cenozoic  plant  life. 

As  has  been  noted,  geologists  differ  in  their  divisions 
and  subdivisions  of  Cenozoic  time.  American  geologists 
generally  make  two  great  divisions,  Tertiary  and  Quater¬ 
nary. 

Consult:  Dana,  Manual  of  Geology;  Geikie,  Text-book 
of  Geology;  Le  Conte  Elements  of  Geology.  See  also  Geol¬ 
ogy;  Glacial  Period;  Tertiary;  Paleontology. 

CENSE,  v.  sZns  [F.  encenser,  to  perfume:  contr.  from 
incense,  which  see]:  to  perfume  with  burning  odoriferous 
substances.  Cen'ser,  n.  -ser,  a  vase  or  pan  in  which 
incense  is  burned.  Cen'sing,  imp.  Censed,  pp.  senst. 

CENSER,  sen'ser:  vase,  or  other  sacred  vessel,  used  for 
burning  perfumes:  see  Incense.  Censers  were  much 
used  in  the  Hebrew  service  of  the  temple,  but  their  form 
is  not  accurately  ascertained,  and  it  is  probable  that  they 
varied  in  this  respect,  according  to  occasion.  The  censer, 
called  also  a  thurible  [Lat.  thuribulum,  from  thus,  frank¬ 
incense],  is  used  in  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church  at  mass,  ves¬ 
pers,  and  other  offices.  It  is  suspended  by  chains,  which 
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are  held  in  the  hand,  and  is  tossed  in  the  air,  so  as  to  throw 
the  smoke  of  the  incense  in  all  directions.  It  varies  very 
much  in  form,  from  a  simple  vase,  or  chafing  dish,  covered 
by  a  perforated  dome,  to  large  ornamental  structures. 

CENSOR,  n.  sen'sdr  [L.  censor ,  a  Roman  magistrate,  a 
censor,  a  critic — from  censerS,  to  give  an  opinion]:  an  officer 
in  anc.  Rome  who  registered  the  property  of  persons,  im¬ 
posed  taxes,  and  punished  immorality  ;  in  some  countries,  a 
person  who  inspects  all  MSS.  before  they  are  permitted  to 
be  printed  or  published;  one  given  to  fault-finding.  Censo'- 
rious,  a.  -so'ri-Us,  or  Censo'rial,  a.  -ri-dl,  given  to  blame 
or  to  condemn;  severe  in  making  remarks  on  the  conduct  or 
writings  of  others.  Censo'riously,  ad.  -It.  Censo'ri- 
ousness,  n.  disposition  to  find  fault.  Cen'sorship,  n.  the 
office  or  dignity  of  a  censor;  the  power  exercised  in  some 
countries  of  superintending  and  revising  general  litera¬ 
ture  before  publication,  particularly  periodical  and  political 
publications.  Syn.  of  'censorious':  captious;  carping; 
cavilling;  condemnatory;  severe. 

CENSORS,  sen'sorz:  name  of  two  Roman  officers  of 
state.  The  office  was  established  by  Servius  Tullius,  fifth 
king  of  Rome.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  it  was 
held  by  the  consuls,  special  magistrates  not  being  appoint¬ 
ed  till  b.c.  443.  It  continued  to  be  filled  by  patricians  till 
b.c.  351,  when  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  a  plebeian,  was  elected. 
Twelve  years  later  it  was  enacted  that  one  of  the  censors 
(there  were  always  two)  must  be  a  plebeian.  In  b.c.  131, 
both  censors  for  the  first  time  were  plebeians.  The  cen¬ 
sors  were  elected  in  the  comitia  centuriata  presided  over 
by  a  consul.  The  term  of  office  at  first  lasted  five  years, 
but  was  shortly  afterward  limited  to  18  months.  The 
censorship  was  regarded  as  the  highest  dignity  in  the 
state,  except  the  dictatorship.  It  was  a  sacred  and 
irresponsible  magistracy,  whose  powers  were  vast  and 
undefined,  and  whose  decisions  were  received  with  solemn 
reverence.  The  duties  of  the  censor  were  threefold.  1. 
The  taking  of  the  census,  or  register  of  the  citizens  and 
of  their  property.  2.  The  regimen  morum  (regulation 
of  morals).  3.  The  administration  of  the  finances  of  the 
state.  The  taking  of  the  census  [L.  censeo,  to  value,  to 
take  an  account  of]  was  originally  their  sole  function 
(hence  their  name),  and  was  held  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
in  a  building  called  Villa  Publica.  The  regimen  morum 
was  the  most  dreaded  and  absolute  of  their  powers.  It 
grew  naturally  out  of  the  exercise  of  the  previous  duty, 
which  compelled  them  to  exclude  unworthy  persons 
from  the  lists  of  citizens.  Gradually  the  superintendence 
of  the  censors  extended  from  the  public  to  the  private 
life  of  citizens.  They  could  inflict  disgrace  ( ignominia ) 
on  any  one  whose  conduct  did  not  square  with  their 
notions  of  rectitude  or  duty.  For  instance,  if  a  man 
neglected  the  cultivation  of  his  fields,  or  carried  on  a 
disreputable  trade,  or  refused  to  marry,  or  treated  his 
family  either  too  kindly  or  too  harshly,  or  was  extrav- 
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agant,  or  guilty  of  bribeiy,  cowardice,  etc.,  he  might 
be  degraded  according  to  his  rank,  or  otherwise  punished. 
The  administration  of  the  finances  of  the  state  included  the 
regulation  of  the  tributum,  or  property-tax;  of  the  vecti- 
galia,  such  as  the  tithes  paid  for  the  public  lands,  salt¬ 
works,  mines,  customs,  etc.,  which  were  usually  leased 
out  to  speculators  for  five  years;  the  preparation  of  the 
state  budget,  etc.  See  Rovers,  De  Censorum  apud  Roman¬ 
os  Auctoritate  et  Existimatione  (Utrecht,  1825). 

CENSORSHIP  OF  HEBREW  BOOKS:  Regulation 
imposed  by  the  church  on  the  character  of  Hebrew  MSS. 
or  books,  usually  the  revision,  expurgation,  and  purifi¬ 
cation  of  the  text  by  officials  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
The  procedure  of  these  ‘experts’  of  the  Inquisition,  in 
Italy,  for  example,  was  to  demand  the  Hebrew  books 
from  their  owners  and  subject  them  to  rigid  examination. 
Books  under  the  ban  were  destroyed  and  their  possessors 
punished.  Books  merely  objectionable  were  expurgated 
and  restored,  duly  certificated,  the  Jews  paying  cost  of 
the  censorship.  All  passages  were  condemned  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  experts,  conflicted  with  Christian 
doctrines  or  contained  blasphemies  and  heresies,  together 
with  a  long  list  of  interdicted  phrases  and  views,  favorable 
to  the  Jews  or  Jewish  martyrs,  or  any  criticisms  of  non- 
Jews  or  non-Jewish  matters.  Thus,  references  to  ‘Rome’ 
were  to  be  omitted,  although  the  church  was  not  in  ex¬ 
istence  when  the  word  was  written.  Ink  was  plentifully 
used  to  make  illegible  objectionable  words  and  phrases; 
in  course  of  time  the  original  text  has  often  been  revealed 
by  the  fading  ink.  Frequently  new  words  were  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  word  under  criticism,  and  occasional 
emendations  were  made,  probably  by  the  Jews  themselves. 
Sometimes  a  whole  folio  containing  an  offending  passage 
was  torn  out  of  a  book.  The  censor’s  certificate,  in  Latin, 
Italian,  or  Hebrew,  was  attached  to  the  last  page  of  the 
book  or  the  title-page.  The  work  was  often  done  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Inquisition  and  was  connected  with 
domiciliary  visits,  books  being  often  subjected  to  re¬ 
peated  revision,  as  late  as  1753-4  in  the  Papal  States. 
The  history  of  censorship  records  many  amusing  blunders, 
proving  the  ignorance  of  the  experts.  The  amount  of 
work  undertaken  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
in  1612  one  censor  expurgated  29,011  works.  Copies 
of  the  Talmud  and  prayer-book  were  particularly  the 
objects  of  expurgation,  public  burnings  of  Hebrew  books 
being  the  custom  in  Rome  and  elsewhere.  The  Papal 
court  was  alternately  rigorous  and  lenient  in  its  censor¬ 
ship  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  In  the  18th  century 
an  attempt  was  made  by  Costanzi  to  form  an  Index 
Expurgatorious  for  the  Hebrew  books,  but  the  atmos¬ 
phere  was  changing  and  the  era  of  repression  was  over. 

The  persistence  of  the  spirit  of  censorship  of  Hebrew 
books  is  shown  in  Russia  where  they  are  still  subjected  to 
close  scrutiny,  special  experts  being  appointed  for  that 
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purpose.  Confiscations,  expurgations,  and  obliterations 
occur  from  time  to  time  as  steadily  as  about  a  century 
ago  when  censorship  began.  But  this  procedure  is  not 
exceptional  in  Russia.  See  W.  Popper,  Censorship  of 
Hebrew  Books  (New  York  1899). 

CEN'SORSHIP  OF  THE  PRESS:  term  generally  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  arrangements  for  regulating  what  may  be 
printed,  in  countries  where  the  press  is  not  free.  The 
simplest  form  of  censorship  is  when  a  public  officer — the 
censor  or  licenser,  as  he  is  sometimes  called — reads  over 
the  MS.  to  be  printed.  Thence  it  is  common  in  old  books 
tb  see  the  word  imprimatur — let  it  be  printed,  followed 
by  one  or  more  signatures.  Though  it  has  its  name  from 
an  analogy  with  the  functions  of  the  Roman  censor,  the 
censorship  did  not  come  into  operation  until  the  invention 
of  printing.  It  was  common  to  all  European  countries. 
Great  Britain  included.  The  censorship  was  established 
by  act  of  parliament  in  1662,  13  Char.  II.,  c.  33:  ‘An  act 
for  preventing  the  frequent  abuses  in  printing  seditious, 
treasonable,  and  unlicensed  books  and  pamphlets,  and 
for  regulating  of  printing  and  printing-presses.’  This 
was  a  temporary  act,  renewed  from  time  to  time;  and  its 
renewal  was  refused  in  1693,  owing  to  a  quarrel  between 
the  house  of  commons  and  the  licenser.  Since  that  time 
there  has  been,  generally  speaking,  no  restriction  in 
Britain  on  what  any  man  may  publish;  and  a  publisher 
is  merely  responsible  to  the  law  (as  in  the  United  States) 
if  in  his  publication  he  should  commit  any  public  or 
private  wrong.  See  Libel,  Law  of:  also  Press,  Free¬ 
dom  of  the:  Book  Trade:  Copyright. 

CENSUAL,  a.  sen'shu-al:  pertaining  to  a  census. 

CENSURE,  n.  sZn'shur  [F.  censure — from  L.  censurd, 
severe  judgment:  It.  censura ]:  severe  judgment;  the  act  of 
blaming  or  finding  fault ;  reproof ;  an  ecclesiastical  sentence : 
V.  to  find  fault  with;  to  blame;  to  condemn  as  wrong. 
Cen'suring,  imp.  Cen'sured,  pp.  -shUrd.  Cen'surer, 
n.  one  who.  Cen'surable,  a.  -a-bl,  worthy  of  blame. 
Cen'surably,  ad.  - bli .  Cen'surableness,  n.  the  quality 
of  being  censurable;  blameableness. — Syn.  of  ‘censure,  v.’: 
to  blame;  condemn;  reprove;  reproach;  upbraid;  repri¬ 
mand;  rebuke;  chide;  animadvert;  disapprove;  judge; — 
of  ‘censure,  n.’:  reproof;  blame;  condemnation;  disapprov¬ 
al;  disapprobation;  reprehension;  reprimand;  abuse;  dis¬ 
praise. 

CENSUS,  n.  sen'sUs  [L.  census,  a  registering  and  rating 
of  citizens:  It.  censo\  F.  cens ]:  an  authoritative  and  usually 
periodical  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  state  or 
country.  Cen'sual,  a.  -shu-til,  of  or  relating  to  a  census. — - 
Though  the  Roman  censors  had  to  enumerate  the  people, 
it  was  only  for  immediate  purposes  of  taxation,  so  that  no 
account  of  the  results  of  such  enumeration  has  been  pre¬ 
served.  The  idea  of  ascertaining  the  numbers  of  the 
people,  and  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  divided 
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according  to  sex,  age,  profession,  rank,  and  the  like,  as 
statistical  information,  is  of  late  origin. 

The  modern  census,  as  a  statistical  review  for  its  own 
sake,  has  a  treble  origin,  in  Sweden,  England,  and  the 
United  States.  In  1686  the  Swedish  parish  clergy  were 
required  to  keep  a  record  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths, 
accessions  and  removals  of  inhabitants,  unusual  happen¬ 
ings,  etc.  Of  course  registration,  which  is  a  record  of 
changes,  is  not  a  census,  which  is  a  statement  of  condition 
at  a  certain  time;  but  with  a  given  basis  it  can  be  turned 
into  one.  By  request  of  the  Swedish  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences,  in  1746,  the  clergy  were  directed  to  compile  statis¬ 
tics  of  population,  etc.,  for  a  quarter-century  past;  but 
these  were  kept  rigidly  confidential  till  1762.  At  their 
publication  Dr.  Richard  Price,  the  founder  of  scientific 
life-insurance  calculation,  based  his  first  insurance  tables 
on  them.  At  first  annual,  then  triennial,  since  1775  they 
have  been  published  once  in  five  years.  Meantime,  in 
England,  the  London  bills  of  mortality,  first  begun  after 
the  plague  of  1592,  had  been  recorded  weekly  since  1603, 
the  year  of  James  I.’s  accession;  and  in  the  last  half  of  the 
17th  century  Sir  Wm.  Petty,  the  noted  political  economist, 
used  them  as  a  basis  for  very  valuable  and  stimulating 
works  on  the  extent  and  growth  of  population,  human 
fecundity,  effects  of  social  and  political  causes,  etc.  Others 
took  up  the  subject  and  made  computations.  In  1791 
Sir  John  Sinclair  undertook  the  most  herculean  statistical 
task  ever  attempted,  perhaps,  by  a  single  man — to  com¬ 
pile  a  census  of  the  population,  agriculture,  trade,  and 
industry  of  the  entire  kingdom,  by  inquiries  sent  to  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  He  sent  out  schedules 
of  160  interrogatories,  received  over  900  replies,  and  in 
1798  published  21  volumes  of  results.  His  work,  and  his 
exhortations  made  weighty  by  his  work,  induced  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  1800  to  establish  a  census  office;  the  first  census 
was  taken  the  next  spring,  and  decennial  censuses  have 
been  maintained  ever  since.  That  of  1851,  like  the 
American  of  1850,  was  a  long  step  in  advance.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  censuses  had  begun  earlier,  but  on  the  most  ancient 
model,  purely  for  military  purposes,  and  therefore  with 
no  count  of  females.  There  were  a  few  partial  censuses 
from  1700  on.  In  1718  Peter  the  Great  ordered  all  landed 
proprietors  to  give  in  an  account  of  their  slaves;  and  the 
same  year  organized  a  body  of  canvassers  to  visit  all  the 
provinces  and  make  returns  to  him  of  peasants,  mechan¬ 
ics,  domestics,  and  people  without  occupation.  In  1722 
a  ukase  ordered  a  census  taken  every  20  years  thereafter, 
and  it  was  observed  till  1782,  another  taking  place  in 
1796.  In  1802  a  central  bureau  was  organized,  and  a 
census  taken;  and  they  have  been  taken  in  1812,  1815,  and 
1834,  decennially  1850-80,  then  in  1886  and  1897.  France 
began  taking  them  after  the  Revolution;  Prussia  in  1805; 
Austria,  which  had  made  rough  counts  for  military  con¬ 
scription,  organized  a  bureau  in  1828;  Belgium  estab- 
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lished  one  immediately  after  winning  her  independence  in 
1833,  and  it  has  been  perfected  by  the  genius  of  Quetelet 
and  other  eminent  statisticians,  and  furnished  most  valu¬ 
able  contributions  to  science.  Our  own  census  was  en¬ 
tirely  independent  of  all  these  in  origin. 

The  United  States  Census. — It  may  be  mentioned  here, 
as  germane  to  this  subject,  that  when  Gov.  Hunter  of  New 
York  in  1712  attempted  to  take  a  census,  biblical  preju¬ 
dice  compelled  him  to  leave  it  unfinished;  and  that  when 
the  New  Jersey  government  a  few  years  later  wished  to 
do  so,  it  did  not  dare  begin.  An  accurate  determination, 
however,  became  vital  early  in  the  independent  life  of  the 
country.  To  apportion  equally  the  burdens  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  war,  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  agreed 
to  defray  the  charges  out  of  a  common  treasury,  to  be 
supplied  by  the  States  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  all 
the  land  in  each;  and  to  requisition  the  quotas  of  land 
forces  according  to  the  quotas  of  white  inhabitants.  Under 
the  Constitution  of  1787  the  question  of  number  became 
exigent,  as  direct  taxes  and  representatives  in  Congress 
were  apportioned  according  to  the  number  of  free  inhabit¬ 
ants  in  each  state  (including  bound  servants  and  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed)  and  three  fifths  of  all  others.  Censuses, 
therefore,  became  part  of  the  ordinary  running  machinery 
of  the  government;  and  the  first  one  was  taken  in  1790. 
Since  that  time  a  census  has  been  taken  every  10  years 
and  in  1905  a  decennial  census  of  manufactures  was  taken. 
Some  idea  of  the  great  difference  of  scope  between  the 
census  of  1790  and  of  1890  and  1900  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  statements.  In  the  former  nine  months  were 
allowed  for  the  work,  but  the  time  was  extended  the  next 
year,  as  regularly  for  many  a  decade  thereafter.  The 
scope  of  inquiries  simply  included  families:  the  name  of  the 
head  alone  being  set  down,  with  the  number  of  others 
included,  and  slaves  as  a  property  item,  the  sex  and  color 
of  free  persons,  the  number  of  free  white  males  of  16  and 
upward,  number  of  free  white  females,  and  of  all  other  free 
persons.  The  enumeration  was  committed  to  the  mar¬ 
shals  of  the  judicial  districts  of  the  United  States  (16  in 
all),  who  were  to  employ  assistants  as  needed.  No  form 
of  schedule  was  provided,  each  enumerator  using  any 
sheets  or  blank  book  he  chose.  This  continued  till  1830. 
There  was  no  central  bureau  to  receive  or  supervise  re¬ 
turns,  which  were  put  together  by  the  marshals  and  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  president.  A  penalty  of  $200  was  imposed 
for  false  returns  or  delay  beyond  a  certain  time;  and  the 
same  on  individuals  for  giving  false  information  or  refusing 
any.  The  returns  in  the  North  were  given  by  counties, 
cities,  and  towns;  in  the  South  by  counties  only.  Two 
copies  of  the  enumeration  of  each  district  were  to  be  posted 
in  some  public  place  therein.  The  cost  of  this  census  was 
$44,377.28.  The  result,  as  usual,  pricked  many  local 
bubbles;  and  as  the  country  was  not  used  to  this,  there 
was  not  only  general  disappointment  but  distrust  of  the 
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census,  and  United  States  officials  carefully  explained 
to  foreigners  that  the  returns  were  very  defective.  This 
is  not  now  believed.  The  census  of  1890  covered  the 
following  subjects:  Population;  Statistics  of  Manufactures; 
Statistics  of  Agriculture;  Transportation;  Cotton  Produc¬ 
tion;  Valuation,  Taxation,  and  Public  Indebtedness; 
Newspapers  and  Periodicals;  Alaska;  Fur  Seal  Islands;  Ship¬ 
building;  Forest  Trees  of  North  America;  Special  Reports 
on  Petroleum,  Coke,  and  Building  Stones;  Mortality  and 
Vital  Statistics;  Precious  Metals;  Mining  Laws;  Mining 
Industries  (exclusive  of  Precious  Metals);  Water  Power; 
Social  Statistics  of  Cities;  Statistics  of  Wages,  Necessaries 
of  Life,  Trades  Societies,  Strikes,  and  Lockouts;  All  sur¬ 
viving  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
their  widows;  Classification  of  colored  persons  according 
to  amount  of  white  blood,  from  full-blooded  negroes  up 
to  octoroons;  Indebtedness  of  private  corporations  and 
individuals;  All  Indians  in  tribes,  with  Indian  and  English 
names  of  each,  age,  occupation,  and  whether  paying  taxes 
or  not;  Unincorporated  express  companies.  In  the  census 
of  1890  an  attempt  was  made  to  collect  statistics  of  chronic 
disease;  but  the  inquiries  were  too  delicate  to  intrust  to 
local  residents  or  expect  people  to  communicate  to  such, 
and  the  statistics  gathered  were  of  no  value,  besides 
exciting  much  public  ill-will.  Special  agents  were  em¬ 
ployed  for  1,042  manufacturing  centers,  in  place  of  the 
279  in  1880.  Special  attention  was  paid  to  nativity,  to 
fecundity  of  native  and  foreign-born  mothers,  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  life  of  children  of  native  and  foreign-born  parents, 
naturalization,  and  ability  to  read  and  speak  English. 
Prior  schedules  were  extensively  used.  Electric  tabu¬ 
lation  was  employed,  not  alone  greatly  increasing  both 
speed  and  accuracy,  but  enabling  various  statistical  com¬ 
pilations  to  be  made  which  were  otherwise  impracticable. 
The  tenth  census  filled  25  volumes,  and  cost  $11,547,127.13. 
There  were  10  chiefs  of  divisions,  175  supervisors,  and 
47,975  enumerators. 

For  the  12th  census,  that  of  1900,  preparations  had  been 
mooted  before  the  10th  was  well  under  way;  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  permanent  census  bureau,  strongly  urged  over 
half  a  century  since  by  the  able  statistician  De  Bow,  was 
brought  up,  and  its  merits  set  forth  in  a  valuable  and  ex¬ 
haustive  report  by  Supt.  Porter.  After  much  debate,  an 
act  of  1899,  March  3,  established  such  an  office  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior.  By  this  act  the  superintendent 
of  the  census  is  entitled  the  director  of  the  census.  The 
President,  who  appoints  him,  must  also  appoint  an  assist¬ 
ant  director,  who  must  be  an  expert  statistician;  and  the 
director  is  to  appoint  five  known  and  tried  statisticians  as 
chiefs  of  divisions,  a  geographer,  a  chief  clerk,  and  a  dis¬ 
bursing  clerk.  The  first  director  under  this  bill  was 
William  R.  Merriam;  assistant  director,  Frederick  H. 
Wines;  chiefs  of  divisions,  William  C.  Hunt,  population; 
William  A.  King,  vital  statistics;  S.  N.  D.  North,  manu- 
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factures;  Le  Grand  Powers,  agriculture;  Walter  F.  Wilcox, 
methods  and  results;  geographer,  Henry  Gannett.  The 
law  creating  this  bureau,  however,  greatly  limited  its  scope. 
The  collection  of  ‘side’  statistics  was  thought  to  retard  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  those  assumed  to  be  alone 
of  general  interest,  and  the  inquiries  were  restricted  to  the 
four  heads  of  population,  mortality,  agriculture,  and 
manufactures. 

This  limitation  would  not  be  regrettable — the  census 
organization  not  being  the  ideal  one  for  many  classes 
of  statistical  inquiries — but  that  Congress  is  not  like- 
to  appoint  other  boards  or  commissions  to  do  the 
work  thus  dropped,  as  is  done  in  foreign  countries. 
There  the  census  relates  only  to  population,  and 
and  other  inquiries  are  made  through  other  sources,  or 
by  copying  registration  returns.  Congress,  however,  is 
doubtful  of  its  power  to  compel  answers  except  through 
the  census  acts. 

State  Censuses. — A  number  of  States  have  Consti¬ 
tutional  requirements  that  a  State  census  shall  be  taken 
once  in  5  or  in  10  years,  or  between  two  national  censuses; 
but  only  a  few  pay  any  attention  to  the  matter  or  attain 
results  of  any  value.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
New  York,  and  Michigan  thus  far  are  the  only  States 
which  have  done  good  work  in  this  line.  The  Massa¬ 
chusetts  censuses  from  1855  on,  and  the  Michigan  of  1874 
and  1884,  are  notably  good.  In  1879,  March  3,  an  act 
of  Congress  provided  that  any  State  which  will  take  an 
interdecennial  census  in  all  respects  equal  to  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  file  a  copy  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
interior,  shall  receive  from  the  national  government 
50  per  cent,  of  the  amount  paid  to  supervisors  and  enumer¬ 
ators,  plus  50  per  cent,  of  the  gain  per  cent,  in  population 
between  the  two  last  preceding  national  censuses.  Even 
this  lure,  however,  has  not  thus  far  increased  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  States  in  their  statistics. 

CENT,  n.  sent  [L.  centum,  a  hundred,  of  which  cent  is 
an  abbreviation:  It.  cento :  F.  cent]:  a  hundred;  in  the 
United  States,  a  copper  coin,  in  value  the  hundredth  part 
of  a  dollar,  equal  to  about  a  halfpenny  sterling;  they  are 
legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  25  cents.  The  Dutch  cent  is 
a  copper  coin,  in  value  the  hundredth  part  of  a  guilder. 
Per  cent  [L.  per,  by,  by  means  of]:  by  the  hundred;  a 
certain  rate  for  each  hundred  of  anything.  Percentage, 
n.  -taj,  so  much  for  each  hundred.  Cent  per  cent,  100 
by  means  of  100;  $100  for  each  $100,  as  profit  or  interest; 
a  sum  of  money  yielding  an  equal  sum  as  profit. 

CENT:  a  United  States  coin  and  money  of  account, 
the  1-100  of  a  dollar.  The  convenience  of  decimal  com¬ 
putation  has  caused  in  various  countries  the  division  of 
the  monetary  unit  into  hundredths,  with  names  derived 
from  Latin  centum  or  its  adjectives;  as  the  French  franc 
into  centimes,  the  Dutch^guilder  into  cents,  the  Italian 
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lira  into  centesimos,  the  Spanish-American  dollar  into 
centavos,  etc.  Jefferson  regularly  used  ‘cent’  to  mean 
the  hundredth  of  any  unit  of  mensuration;  but  in  its  first 
suggestion  for  our  coinage  it  meant  100.  The  inconve¬ 
nience  of  the  English  system  being  felt,  Congress  in  1781 
instructed  Robert  Morris  to  devise  a  system  of  national 
coinage;  and  he  proposed  a  unit  of  £  grain  silver  (or  1-1440 
of  a  Spanish  dollar,  familiar  in  the  colonies),  of  which  100 
were  to  make  a  cent  (about  7c.  of  ours),  500  a  quint  (34.7c.) 
and  10,000  a  mark  ($6.94).  Jefferson  proposed  instead 
the  dollar  as  the  unit,  the  smallest  coin  to  be  of  copper  and 
1-200  of  it  (that  is,  the  old  English  farthing,  our  half-cent); 
this  was  adopted  1785,  July  6.  But  on  1786,  Aug.  8,  an 
act  was  passed,  still  modeled  by  Jefferson,  to  coin  a  cent, 
of  which  100  were  to  weigh  2\  pounds  avoirdupois  (157.5 
grains  each),  and  be  equal  to  a  dollar,  and  a  half-cent 
proportionate.  This  was  the  first  use  of  the  name  in  our 
coinage,  and  doubtless  represents  Jefferson’s  ‘hundredth.’ 
The  ‘cents’  prior  to  this  have  not  that  name  on  them,  and 
are  really  English  half-pence.  The  difficulty  of  displacing 
a  popular  name  is  shown  by  that  of  ‘penny,’  which  still 
clings  tenaciously  though  absurdly  to  our  cent,  only  half 
its  value.  Congress  in  1707  established  a  mint  in  New 
Haven,  and  for  years  coined  there  the  ‘Fugio’  or  ‘Franklin’ 
cents,  familiar  to  collectors.  But  from  1785  to  1788  sev¬ 
eral  States  coined,  copper  ‘cents’  on  their  own  account. 
Vermont  (not  yet  admitted.)  began  in  1785,  June;  Con¬ 
necticut  in  1785,  October;  Massachusetts  late  in  178G 
(real  cents  and  half-cents);  ITew  York,  1786;  New  Jersey, 
1786  (coppers  15  to  the  shilling).  Under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  the  first  coinage  act  v/as  passed  1792,  April  2,  and 
raised  the  weight  of  the  cent  to  264  grains;  but  on  1793, 
Jan  14,  it  was  reduced  to  208,  and  on  1796,  Jan.  26,  to 
168,  the  half-cent  always  being  proportional.  The  first 
coinage  under  the  new  act  was  in  1793.  This  old-fash¬ 
ioned  ‘copper’  remained  unchanged  except  in  pattern  till 
1857,  and  its  forms  from  1793  to  1857  are  of  seven  types: 
(1)  1793,  chain  or  link  around  the  word ‘cent’;  (2)  1793, 
wreath  in  place  of  chain;  (3)  1793-6,  liberty  cap  on  pike 
over  left  shoulder  of ‘Liberty’;  (4)  1796-1807,  ‘Liberty’ with 
draped  bust;  (5)  1808-14,  filleted  head  with  13  stars;  (6) 
1816-39,  plain  coronet  with  coiled  hair;  (7)  1839-57,  same 
with  braided  hair.  No  cents  were  coined  in  1815  or  1835. 
Those  of  1799,  1793,  and  1804  are  very  rare,  as  are  also 
the  copper  cent  of  1856,  and  the  half-cents  of  1793,  1831, 
1840  to  1848,  and  1852.  On  1851,  March  3,  a  3-cent  piece 
was  authorized,  of  12|  grains,  75  per  cent  silver,  25  copper, 
legal  tender  to  30  cents;  on  1853,  March  3,  it  was  raised 
to  .900  fine,  but  reduced  to  11.52  grains,  ^  of  the  half- 
dollar.  On  1857,  Feb.  21,  the  half-cent  was  abolished, 
and  the  old  cent  replaced  by  a  smaller  new  one,  of  72  grains, 
.88  copper  and  .12  nickel.  On  1864,  April  22,  this  was 
supplanted  by  a  bronze  cent,  48  grains  (the  present  one), 
.95  copper  and  .05  tin  and  zinc,  legal  tender  to  10  cents; 
and  a  bronze  2-cent  piece,  twice  its  weight  and  legal  tender. 
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0 a  1865,  March  3,  a  3-cent  piece  was  authorized,  §  copper 
r,nd  ^  nickel,  30  grains,  legal  tender  to  60  cents;  but  the 
ones  and  twos  were  made  legal  tender  to  only  four  cents. 
On  1866,  May  16,  a  5-cent  piece  (the  ‘nickel’)  was  author¬ 
ized,  same  material  as  the  3,  77.16  grains,  legal  tender 
to  $1.  On  1873,  Feb.  12,  all  cents  and  their  multiples 
were  discarded  except  the  1,  3,  and  5,  as  above,  each  to 
be  legal  tender  to  25  cents;  and  on  1890,  Sep.  26,  the  3-cent 
piece  was  discarded.  See  Numismatics. 

CENT:  a  name  given  under  the  old  Germanic  constitu¬ 
tion  to  a  small  portion  of  territory.  Each  province  or 
district  was  subdivided  into  so  many  cents,  and  was  placed 
under  the  special  jurisdiction  of  an  overseer  or  centenarius. 
The  name  corresponds  with  hundred  as  in  English  terri¬ 
torial  division. 

CENTAL,  n.  sen't&l  [L.  centum,  a  hundred]:  the  new 
imperial  hundred-weight,  consisting  of  a  hundred  pounds, 

CENTARE:  in  the  metrical  system,  a  sq.  metre,  about 
1£  sq.  yds. 

CENTAUR,  n.  sen'taior  [L.  centaurus — from  Gr.  ken- 
tauros,  a  herdsman  who  fought  on  horseback — from  Gr. 
kented,  1  spur;  iaurcs,  a  bull]:  a  fabulous  being  said  to  have 
been  half  man  and  naif  horse  (see  Centaurs);  in  astron  , 
a  constellation.  Centau  us  (q.vj. 

CENTAUREA,  n.  ccn  Mw-rc'C  [L.  c entaurefan,  the  cen¬ 
taury — from'  centaurus,  a  Centaur — fabled  to  have  cured 
the  wound  made  by  a  poisoned  arrow  in  the  foot  of  the 
Centaur  Chiron]:  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat.  ord.  Com¬ 
posite,  sub-ord.  Cynaracece,  containing  many  species  of 
annual  and  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  natives  chiefly  of 
the  temperate  and  cold  regions  of  the  e.  hemisphere. 
Some  species  are  common  weeds,  while  some  are  frequent 
ornaments  of  flower-gardens. — The  Blue-bottle,  or  Corn 
Blue-bottle  (C.  cyanus ),  is  common  in  cornfields  in  parts 
of  Europe  and  America,  and  indeed  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  world.  It  is  an  annual,  growing  to  the  height  of 
about  two  ft.,  and  producing  its  flowers  in  July  and  Aug. 
The  florets  of  the  disk  are  small  and  purple;  those  of 
the  ray  are  few,  comparatively  large,  and  of  a  bright  blue. 
Its  flowers  have  long  been  much  used  in  wreaths  and  gar¬ 
lands.  It  is  common  in  gardens,  with  flowers  variously 
modified  by  cultivation.  Water  distilled  from  the  flowers 
of  the  blue-bottle  was  at  one  time  in  high  repute  as  a 
remedy  for  weak  eyes.  The  juice  of  the  florets  of  the  disk, 
with  a  little  alum,  dyes  a  beautiful  and  permanent  blue.— 
The  large  blue-bottle  (C.  montana),  native  of  central 
Europe,  is  still  more  frequently  cultivated  in  flower- 
gardens.  Its  flowers  are  considerably  larger,  and  it  is  a 
perennial. — Sweet  Sultan  (C.  moschata ),  native  of  the 
Levant,  with  fragrant  flowers,  also  is  common  in  flower- 
gardens.  It  is  an  annual  or  biennial. — Several  species, 
having  the  involucre  spiny,  bear  the  name  of  Star-thistle. 
The  common  Star-thistle  (C.  calcitrapa )  is  a  native  of 
the  s.  parts  of  Europe.  The  Common  or  Black  Knapweed, 
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called  in  Scotland  Horse  Knot  {C.  nigra),  is  abundant  in  tha 
meadows  and  pastures  of  most  parts  of  Britain,  a  trouble- 
some  perennial  weed,  difficult  of  extirpation.  C.  Jacea, 
also  called  Knapweed,  is  very  common  in  parts  of  Europe, 
and  its  bitter  astringent  root,  and  indeed  the  whole  plant, 
were  formerly  used  in  medicine.  It  affords  a  beautiful 
bright  yellow  dye,  almost  as  good  as  saw-wort. 

CENTAURS, ,'8en'tawrz  [see  Centaur]:  a  wild -race  of 
men  who  inhabited,  in  early  times,  the  forests  and  moun¬ 
tains  of  Thessaly,  and  whose  chief  occupation  was  bull¬ 
hunting.  Homer,  the  first  who  mentions  them,  describes 
them  merely  as  savage,  gigantic,  and  covered  with  hair. 
They  do  not  appear  as  monsters,  half-man  and  half-horse, 
until  the  age  of  Pindar.  The  C.  are  celebrated  in  Greek 


Centaur.— From  the  Elgin  Marbles. 


mythology  on  account  of  their  war  with  the  Lapithce  (q.v .), 
and  their  contest  with  Hercules.  The  fact  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  Pindar’s  myth  may  refer  to  the  impression  which 
the  old  bull-hunters  of  Thessaly,  who  spent  almost  their 
whole  life,  it  is  said,  on  horseback,  first  made  on  some  of 
the  neighboring  tribes — viz.,  that  the  man  and  the  horse 
were  one  creature,  which,  it  is  recorded,  was  the  opinion 
entertained  by  the  Mexicans  of  the  Spanish  cavalry.  On 
account  of  their  resemblance  to  the  Satyrs  the  C.  were  at 
a  later  period  introduced  into  the  artistic  representations 
of  the  Bacchic  worship. 

CENTAURUS,  sen-taw' rus,  the  Centaur:  one  of  the  con 
stellations  in  the  s.  hemisphere,  represented  on  the  celestial 
globe  by  a  form  half-man  and  half-horse.  The  stars  in 
this  constellation  are,  according  to  Ptolemy’s  catalogue, 
37  in  number;  according  to  the  Britannic  catalogue,  35. 
It  contains  the  stars  a  Centauri  and  /?  Centauri,  both  of 
the  first  magnitude. 

CENTAURY,  n.  sen'taw-ri  [L.  centau'rus:  Gr.  ken- 
tau'ros,  a  Centaur]:  genus  of  plants,  nat.  ord.  Gentianew, 
having  a  funnel-shaped  regular  5-partite  corolla.  The  spe- 
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cLs  are  pretty  little  annuals,  natives  chiefly  of  the  tern  r- 
ate  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  with  pink  or  rose-colored 
flowers.  They  possess  the  tonic  and  other  medicinal  vir¬ 
tues  of  gentian,  and  though  not  frequently  administered  by 
physicians,  are  an  important  domestic  medicine;  and  the 
tops  are  collected  when  the  plant  is  in  flower,  by  the  coun¬ 
try  people  for  use  in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  in  intermittent  fe¬ 
vers,  and  as  a  vermifuge.  They  contain  a  substance  called 
Centaurine,  the  hydrochlorate  of  which  is  said  to  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  febrifuge. — The  common  centaury  ( Erythrcea  Cen- 
taurium )  is  the  species  most  frequent  in  Britain;  a  plant 
of  8  inches  to  a  foot  in  height,  with  flowers  collected  in 
loose  heads,  growing  in  dry  pastures.  Two  or  three  other 
species  are  found  on  sandy  sea-shores.  Nearly  allied  to 
these  is  the  American  Centaury  ( Sabbatia  angularis), 
an  annual  plant  with  an  erect  quadrangular  stem,  exten¬ 
sively  distributed  throughout  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada,  and  much  used  in  the  domestic  practice  of  America, 
as  a  prophylactic  against  autumnal  fevers,  in  strong  in¬ 
fusions  and  large  and  repeated  doses.  The  name  cen¬ 
taury  owes  its  origin  to  the  same  legend  with  the  name 
Centaurea,  although  appropriated  to  plants  of  a  different 
nat.  order. 

CENTENARY,  n.  sen-te-ner~i  [L.  centenaries,  relating 
to  a  hundred — from  centum,  a  hundred]:  the  number  of  a 
hundred;  a  hundredth  anniversary.  Cen'tena'rian,  n.  a 

fjerson  a  hundred  years  old.  Centen'nial,  a.  -ten'ni-til 
L.  centum,  a  hundred;  annus,  a  year]:  pertaining  to  a 
hundred  years;  consisting  of  a  hundred  years;  happening 
once  in  a  century. 

CENTENNIAL  EXHIBITION:  opened  in  Fairmount 
park,  Philadelphia,  1876,  May  10.  An  act  of  congress,  1871, 
Mar.  3,  provided  for  the  appointment  by  the  pres,  of  the 
United  States  of  two  commissioners  from  each  state  to  form 
a  United  States  centennial  commission ;  another,  1872,  June 
1,  incorporated  the  centennial  board  of  finance,  and  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  issue  of  stock  to  the  amount  of  $10,000,000 
in  shares  of  $10  each.  The  board  of  directors  was  organ¬ 
ized  1873,  Apr.  1.  Under  Gen.  Hawley  as  pres,  of  the 
commission,  and  Mr.  John  Welsh  as  pres,  of  the  board  of 
finance,  and  especially  by  the  labors  of  the  latter,  the 
work  of  preparation  was  actively  pushed.  236  acres  were 
used  and  five  buildings  erected  at  a  cost  of  $4,500,000. 
The  main  building,  intended  to  exhibit  manufactures, 
mines,  science,  and  education,  covered  20  acres,  was  1,880 
ft.  long  and  464  ft.  wide,  with  wings  respectively  416  and 
216  ft.  long.  The  roof  was  70  ft.  high,  and  was  supported 
by  trusses  resting  on  672  wrought-iron  columns;  there  was 
an  elevated  square  in  the  centre,  and  towers  at  the  four 
corners.  The  exhibition  was  continued  for  six  months, 
till  Nov.  10,  being  open  on  every  day  except  Sundays, 
7,250,620  visitors  paid  the  admission  fee  of  50  cents, 
753,654  paid  25  cents,  and  1,906,692  were  free;  total  num¬ 
ber  9,910,966.  These  represented  every  portion  of  the 
Union,  besides  foreign  countries. 
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CENTERING,  n.  sen  ter-ing  [sec  Centre] :  the  frame¬ 
work  upon  which  an  arch  or  vault  of  stone,  brick,  or  iron 
is  supported  during  its  construction.  The  simplest  form 
of  C.  is  that  used  by  masons  and  bricklayers  for  the  arches 
of  common  windows  and  doors.  This  is  merely  a  deal- 
board  of  the  required  shape,  upon  the  curved  edge  of 
which  the  bricks  or  stones  of  the  arch  are  supported  until 
they  are  keyed  in.  In  building  bridges  or  other  structures 
where  arches  of  great  span  are  to  be  constructed,  the  C. 
is  made  usually  of  framed  timbers  and  iron  combined. 
The  arrangement  of  the  timbers  should  be  such,  that  the 
strain  upon  each  shall  be  mainly  a  thrust  in  the  direction 
of  its  length,  for  if  the  strain  were  transverse  a  compara¬ 
tively  slight  force  would  snap  it,  and  if  a  longitudinal  pull 
the  whole  structure  would  be  no  stronger  than  the  joints 
holding  the  pieces  of  timber  together.  In  arches  of  great 
span,  sugJi  as  that  of  Waterloo  bridge,  London,  a  longi¬ 
tudinal  pulling  strain  is  almost  inevitable  in  some  parts,  as 
a  beam  of  great  length  would  bend  to  some  extent  undei 
a  thrusting  strain.  In  such  cases  great  skill  and  care  are 
demanded  in  the  designing  and  construction  of  the  joints. 
As  an  arch  is  built  from  the  piers  toward  the  keystone 
the  weight  upon  the  haunches  during  construction  tends 
to  push  the  crown  upward,  and  therefore  the  problem  of 
designing  a  frame  C.  involves  the  resistance  of  this  ten¬ 
dency,  as  well  as  the  supporting  of  the  weight  of  the 
materials. 

The  annexed  figure  of  the  0.  of  Waterloo  bridge,  de¬ 
signed  by  Rennie,  presents  a  fine  example  of  the  fulfilment 
of  these  requirements.  It  will  be  easily  seen  that  a  weight 
upon  np  aud  ce  will  be  resisted  by  direct  thrust  upon  the 
beams  passing  obliquely  downward  from  these  parts;  one 
of  each  pair  of  these  oblique  beams  thrusts  outward,  and 
is  diiectly  supported  by  the  abutments;  the  other  thrusts 
inward  toward  k,  the  yielding  of  which  is  prevented  by 
the  longitudinal  pull  of  the  lower  and  longer  oblique 
beams  kq,  kr,  kd,  ka ,  etc.  In  this  and  other  modern  struct¬ 
ures  cast-iron  shoes  have  been  successfully  used  for  the 


tying  joints  subject  to  the  longitudinal  pulling  strain. 
The  flexible  C.,  so  called  from  its  yielding  at  the  joints 
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and  varying  its  form  with  the  load  put  upon  it,  is  now 
abandoned.  It  was  used  chiefly  by  French  engineers. 
That  of  Perronet  for  the  bridge  of  Neuilly  is  a  celebrated 
example. 

Occasionally,  when  a  very  great  span  is  required,  and 
the  navigation  will  permit,  piers  are  built,  or  piles  are 
driven,  to  support  the  C.,  and  the  design  is  much  simpli¬ 
fied  thereby. 

Cupolas  like  the  Pantheon  and  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  St. 
Paul’s  in  London,  or  the  flat  domes  of  the  Turkish  mosques, 
require  ver}^  effective  centerings. 

CENTESIMAL,  n.  sen-tes'i-mdl  [L.  centesimus,  hun 
dredth — from  centum,  a  hundred]:  the  hundredth  part: 
Adj.  hundredth.  Centes'imallv,  ad.  -II.  Centes'imate 
v.  -mat,  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  centesimation.  Cen 
tesima'tion,  a  mode  of  punishment  for  mutiny  or  whole¬ 
sale  desertion,  in  which  every  hundredth  man  was*  selected 
for  punishment. 

CENTE'TES:  see  Tenrec. 

CENTIGRADE,  n.  sen'ti-grad  [L.  centum,  a  hundred; 
gradus,  a  step] :  a  thermometer  divided,  between  the  freezing 
and  boiling  points  of  water,  into  100  parts  or  degrees  (see 
Thermometer).  Centigram,  n.  sen'ti-grdm  [Gr.  gramma, 
a  letter]:  in  France,  the  hundredth  part  of  a  gramme. 

CENTILITRE,  n.  sen-til' i-ter,  or  sen' ti-li-ter ,  or  sdn't'U 
le-ir,  a  measure  of  capacity  or  volume,  being  the  hundredth 
part  of  a  litre,  or  a  little  more  than  six-tenths  of  a  cubic 
inch ;  spelled  also  Centiliter. 

CENTIME,  n.  sen-tem'  [F. — from  L.  centesimus,  hun¬ 
dredth— from  centum,  &  hundred]:  the  hundredth  part  of 
the  French  franc. 

CENTIMETRE,  n.  sen-tim' e-ter ,  or  sen'ti-me-ter,  or  son'* 
ti-matr  [F. — from  L.  centum,  a  hundred;  Gr.  metron,  a 
measure]:  a  French  measure  of  length,  equal  to  894  in.,  or 
about  2-5ths  in.  English;  spelled  also  Centimeter. 

CENTIPEDE,  or  Centiped,  n.  senti-ped  [L.  centum  a 
hundred  ;  pedem,  a  foot],  ( Scolopendra ):  genus  of  Myriapoda. 
(q.v.),  having  a  long,  slender  depressed  body,  protected  by 
coriaceous  plates,  21  pair  of  legs,  distinct  eyes,  four  on  each 


B,  head,  magnified. 

side,  and  antennae  with  17  joints.  The  name  is,  however, 
popularly  extended  to  species  of  nearly  allied  genera.  Cen- 
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tipedes  run  nimbly,  feed  on  insects,  and  pursue  them  into 
their  lurking-places.  They  have  not  only  a  pair  of  horny 
jaws,  like  those  of  insects,  but  also  another  pair  of  organs 
closely  connected  with  the  mouth,  and  which  are  regarded 
as  transformed  legs,  dilated  and  united  at  the  base,  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  strong  hook,  and  pierced  beneath  the  extremity 
for  the  emission  of  a  venomous  fluid,  which  makes  their 
bite  quickly  fatal  to  insects,  and  in  the  case  of  the  larger 
species,  very  painful  and  even  dangerous  to  the  larger  ani¬ 
mals  and  to  man.  The  common  C.  of  tropical  America  ( S . 
morsitans)  is  often  nine  inches  or  a  foot  in  length.  A  spe¬ 
cies  found  in  the  s.  of  Europe  (/S',  cingulata)  is  nearly  as  large, 
but  its  bite  does  not  seem  equally  venomous.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  creatures  of  such  aspect  as  centipedes  should 
ever  have  been  thought  of  as  human  food,  but  Humboldt, 
in  his  Personal  Narrative,  tells  us  that  he  has  seen  Indian 
children  of  the  tribe  of  the  Chuj^mas  draw  large  centipedes 
out  of  the  earth  and  eat  them.  An  allied  genus,  Geophilus, 
of  more  numerous  joints  and  slender  form,  contains  some 
species  which  are  occasionally  phosphorescent,  one  of  which, 
G.  longicornis,  yellow,  with  a  rust-colored  head,  is  very 
abundant  at  the  roots  of  turnips,  etc.  It  is  supposed,  how- 
ever,  to  be  rather  useful  than  injurious,  preying  on  the  de¬ 
structive  larvae  of  insects. 

CENTLIVRE,  sent-liv'er  or  sent-le'mr,  Susanna  :  abt. 
1670-1723,  Dec.  1  ;  b.  prob.  in  Ireland;  dau.  of  a  Lincoln¬ 
shire  gentleman  named  Freeman:  English  dramatic  author¬ 
ess.  Her  early  history  is  obscure  ;  but  such  were  her  wit 
and  beauty  that,  on  her  arrival  in  London,  though  a  desti¬ 
tute  orphan,  only  16  years  of  age,  she  won  the  heart  of  a 
nephew  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  who,  however,  died  shortly  af¬ 
ter  their  marriage.  Her  second  husband,  an  officer  named 
Carrol,  lost  his  life  in  a  duel.  Left  in  extreme  poverty,  his 
■widow  endeavored  to  support  herself  by  writing  for  the 
stage,  and  after  producing  a  tragedy  called  The  Perjured 
Husband  (performed  first  in  1700),  made  her  appearance  on 
the  stage.  She  afterward  married  (1706)  Joseph  Centlivre, 
principal  cook  to  Queen  Anne,  with  whom  she  lived  happily 
until  her  death.  Her  plays — The  Busybody  (of  which  the 
leading  character,  ‘Marplot/ is  highly  amusing),  .4  Bold 
Stroke  for  a  Wife  (1717),  and  The  Wonder  (1714) — though 
not  distinguished  by  purity  of  style  or  truthfulness  of  por¬ 
traiture,  are  lively  in  their  plots,  and  have  kept  their  place 
on  the  stage. 

CENTNER,  n.  sent'ner  [Ger.  centner ,  a  hundred-weight 
— from  L.  centenarius,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  hundred]:  a 
weight  of  a  hundred  pounds,  used  in  some  parts  of  England 
and  Germany;  the  weight  of  a  dram,  divided  into  a 
hundred  eqjual  parts. 

CENTO,  chen’td :  town  of  central  Italy,  16  m.  n.w.  of 
Bologna,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  fertile  plain  near  the 
Reno.  It  is  noted  as  the  birthplace  of  the  famous  painter 
Gucrcino,  whose  house,  adorned  with  paintings,  is  still  pre¬ 
served  :  and  in  the  church  of  C.  are  many  of  his  works. 
Pop.  abt.  5,000.  _ 
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CENTO,  n.  sen' to  [L.  cento ,  a  rag  covering,  a  patchwork: 
Sp.  and  F.  centon ]:  patch-work  composition;  name  applied 
to  literary  trivialities  in  the  form  of  poems  manufactured 
by  putting  together  distinct  verses  or  passages  of  one 
author,  or  of  several  authors,  so  as  to  make  a  new  mean¬ 
ing  After  the  decay  of  genuine  poetry  among  the  Greeks, 
this  worthless  verse-manufacture  came  into  vogue,  as  is 
proved  by  the  Homer ocentones ,  a  patchwork  of  lines 
taken  from  Homer  (edited  by  Teucher  at  Leipsic,  1793); 
but  it  was  much  more  common  among  the  Romans  in 
the  later  times  of  the  empire,  when  Virgil  was  frequently 
abused  in  this  fashion,  as  in  the  C.  Nuptialis  of  Ausonius 
(who  gives  rules  for  the  composition  of  the  C.),  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  C.  Virgilianus,  constructed  in  the  4th  c  by 
Proba  Falconia,  wife  of  the  proconsul  Adelfius,  and  giving, 
in  Virgil’s  misplaced  words,  an  epitome  of  sacred  his- 
tory!  The  C.  was  a  favorite  recreation  in  the  middle 
ages.  In  the  12th  c.,  a  monk  named  Metellus  contrived 
to  make  a  cento  of  spiritual  hymns  out  of  Horace  and 
Virgil  — See  Litterature  du  Centon,  by  M.  Delepierre 
0875) 

CENTRAL  AMERICA*  is  a  continent  of  distinct 
geologic  formation,  with  east  and  west  mountain-folds, 
at  right  angles  to  those  of  North  and  South  America. 
Though  on  the  map  it  appears  to  be  a  mere  isthmus  ex- 
fending  in  a  southeasterly  direction  from  Mexico  to  Colom¬ 
bia  between  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
’’t  is  in  fact  structurally  much  more  nearly  related  to  the 
West  Indies,  including  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Carib¬ 
bean  Sea,  and  to  the  northern  coast  of  South  America, 
than  to  the  main  bodies  of  the  larger  continents.  Prob¬ 
ably  in  the  Tertiary  period  Central  America  and  the 
Antilles  together  formed  a  great  island  or  archipelago 
lying  between  North  and  South  America.  (Compare 
Robert  T.  Hill’s  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico ,  etc.).  This  subject 
will  be  referred  to  below,  in  connection  with  ‘volcanoes 
and  soil.’ 

Politically,  the  name  groups  together  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica:  five 
republics  which  are  characterized  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
signed  at  Corinto,  Nicaragua,  1902,  Jan.  20,  as  ‘the  Cen¬ 
tral  American  family.’  Moreover,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
at  the  commencement  of  its  history  under  the  Spanish 
regime  was  associated  not  less  intimately  with  the  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  region  north  and  west  of  it  than  with  those 
of  South  America;  British  Honduras  (Belize)  also,  an 
English  colony,  lying  between  Guatemala  and  the  Carib¬ 
bean  Sea,  has  been  connected  about  equally  with  the 
history  of  the  Central  American  states  and  with  that  of 
Yucatan  (Mexico).  We  shall  therefore  mention  both 
Panama  and  British  Honduras  in  the  following  historical 
sketch. 

Mountain  System. — The  mountains  described  as  ex¬ 
tending  directly  at  right  angles  to  the  cordilleras  of  North 
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and  South  America  are  part  of  a  great  Antillean  system. 
East  and  west  mountain  ranges  of  this  type  occur  in  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  Costa  Rica,  and  the  eastern  parts 
of  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Guatemala,  and  the  adjoining 
provinces  of  Mexico;  also  along  the  Colombian  and  Vene¬ 
zuelan  coast  of  South  America,  and  in  Cuba,  Haiti,  and 
the  other  islands  of  the  Greater  Antilles.  Two  submarine 
ridges  stretching  across  the  Caribbean  Sea,  between 
Honduras  and  the  Sierra  Maestra  range  in  Cuba,  and 
from  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios  to  Jamaica,  are  regarded  as 
being  genetically  a  part  of  the  same  system.  The  inter¬ 
esting  suggestion  is  made  by  Mr.  Robert  T.  Hill  that  the 
Caribbean  lands  before  the  close  of  the  Tertiary  period 
were  much  more  extensive  than  now.  ‘Geological  sur¬ 
veys/  he  says,  ‘have  proved  that  during  this  time  of  ex¬ 
panding  Antillean  lands,  the  Gulf  Stream  flowed  out  from 
the  American  Mediterranean  as  now,  but  through  a  pas¬ 
sage  across  the  northern  half  of  Florida.  .  .  .  The  great 
banks  of  the  western  Caribbean  Sea  were  at  that  time 
projections  of  land  probably  connecting  Central  America 
with  Jamaica  and  possibly  Cuba.’  Therefore  Florida, 
the  Bahamas,  the  Antilles,  and  at  least  the  eastern  part 
of  Central  America,  totally  severed  from  North  and 
South  America,  together  formed  either  one  great  island, 
or,  more  probably,  a  group  of  several  large  islands,  with 
volcanic  chains  on  the  east  and  west  (see  Caribbean  Sea), 
and  with  characteristic  rocks,  calcareous  and  igneous, 
which  have  weathered  into  soils  of  unsurpassed  fertility 
(see  Cuba). 

Volcanoes. — A  Central  American  group  of  volcanoes, 
with  31  active  craters  crossing  the  western  ends  of  the 
Antillean  folds,  occurs  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  republics, 
from  Costa  Rica  to  Guatemala.  The  central  and  eastern 
region  is  shown  by  the  observations  of  Mr.  P.  W.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi¬ 
neers,  to  be  well  watered,  with  comparatively  low  moun¬ 
tains,  very  rich  soil,  and  a  good  climate — except  the 
Caribbean  coast  which,  from  Trujillo  downward,  including 
the  Mosquito  territory,  is  hot  and  insalubrious.  Lack 
of  communication  and  means  of  transportation  has  led 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  intermediate  lands,  the  most 
attractive  and  extensive  part  of  the  country,  nearly  or 
quite  beyond  the  influence  of  the  volcanic  area.  The 
easily  approachable  volcanic  strip  (in  Nicaragua,  for 
example,  between  the  lakes  and  the  Pacific)  has  been 
preferred  hitherto  as  a  place  of  residence.  Thus  one 
who  visits  only  the  principal  cities  in  the  centre  of  popu¬ 
lation,  seeing  nothing  of  the  naturally  richer  and  better 
districts,  receives  the  impression  that  this  is  the  most 
volcanic  region  of  the  globe.  The  largest  volcanoes  are 
in  the  north — for  example,  the  Acatenango,  13,012  feet 
elevation,  in  Guatemala,  and  in  the  south —  for  example, 
the  Irazu  and  Turealba,  of  12,000  feet,  in  Costa  Rica. 
In  Nicaragua  the  highest,  El  Viejo,  is  only  5,800  feet 
abcve  sea-level.  In  Guatemala  we  find  the  volcanoes, 
Vol.  7—45 
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Fuego,  Cerro  Quemado,  El  Chato,  etc.;  in  Salvador, 
Ilopango,  San  Salvador,  and  others.  Earthquake  shocks 
in  the  republics  last  mentioned,  and  also  in  Costa  Rica, 
have  been,  as  a  rule,  very  severe,  while  those  of  Nicaragua 
are  comparatively  mild  in  force  and  extend  over  limited 
areas.  The  recorded  seismic  disturbances  that  have 
affected  the  whole  country  are  those  of  1538,  1648,  1651, 
1844,  and  1865.  Central  Nicaragua,  eastof  the  lakes,  Nicara¬ 
gua  and  Managua  (the  largest  bodies  of  fresh  water  in 
Central  America)  is  regarded  as  nearly  immune  from  such 
disturbances.  Nicaragua’s  centre  of  volcanic  activity 
is  a  ridge,  the  Sierra  ae  los  Morabios,  between  the  Cosig- 
iiina  (whose  outburst  1835,  Jan.  2,  was  considered  the 
grandest  on  record  before  the  eruption  of  Krakatoa  in 
1883),  and  the  Momotombo.  In  this  ridge  are  10  vents, 
two  of  which,  the  Telica  and  Momotombo,  are  active, 
and  none  can  be  properly  called  extinct.  Southeast 
from  the  Morabios  ridge  is  the  isolated  active  volcano 
Masaya.  The  Orosi  is  in  Costa  Rican  territory.  The 
island  of  Ometepe  in  Lake  Nicaragua  has  two  volcanoes, 
one  dormant,  the  other  extinct.  Comparatively  few 
members  of  the  Central  American  chain  of  volcanoes 
are  of  the  type  with  which  fierce  eruptions  are  commonly 
associated;  moreover,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  on  their 
flanks,  due  to  the  high  percentage  of  soda  and  potash 
contained  in  volcanic  dust,  tempts  agriculturists  to  remain 
in  this  neighborhood.  It  will  be  noted  with  interest, 
also,  that  the  proposed  line  of  the  intercontinental  rail¬ 
way  keeps  near  to  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  for  many  years  yet  to  come  the  best  part 
of  Central  America — the  central  districts — will  receive 
only  secondary  consideration,  remaining  comparatively 
undeveloped. 

Intercontinental  Railway  and  Isthmian  Canal. — Two 
subjects  of  great  importance  to  this  region  are:  (1)  The 
plan  to  connect  the  railway  systems  of  North  and  South 
America  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  so  that  the  political 
and  commerical  capitals  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  American 
republics  may  be  closely  united  by  land  routes.  (2) 
The  proposed  shortening  of  the  highways  of  the  sea  be¬ 
tween  the  same  nations  by  the  construction  of  a  ship 
canal.  An  all-rail  route  from  New  York  to  Buenos  Ayres 
would  be  approximately  10,471  miles  in  length,  of  which 
about  5,000  miles  remain  to  be  constructed.  The  first 
International  American  Conference  (1889-90)  recom¬ 
mended  the  construction  of  the  railroad  necessary  to 
join  existing  lines  and  give  through  rail  communication; 
President  Harrison  approved  the  project  (in  a  message, 
1890,  May  19);  engineers  were  put  in  the  field  to  make 
surveys,  which  were  completed  in  1895;  in  1903,  March, 
a  commissioner  from  the  United  States  was  sent  to  the 
Central  and  South  American  countries  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  lines  in  operation  and  the  prospect  for  the 
completion  of  the  undertaking.  As  shown  by  surveys 
published  in  1902,  the  line  will  join  an  extension  of  the 
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Mexican  railway  system  on  the  northwestern  frontier 
of  Guatemala;  it  will  have  230  miles  in  Guatemala,  220 
in  Salvador,  70  in  Honduras,  224  in  Nicaragua,  and  363 
in  Costa  Rica;  in  South  America  it  will  follow  the  curva¬ 
ture  of  the  Pacifie  coast,  though  not  closely,  to  Cuzco, 
Peru;  and,  in  combination  with  the  extensive  systems 
of  Argentina  and  Chile,  will  connect  the  Sierra  of  Bolivia 
with  the  southern  capitals,  Santiago  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
with  extensions  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Asuncion.  At 
present  the  principal  railway  lines  in  Costa  Rica,  Guate¬ 
mala,  and  Honduras  run  from  the  interior  to  the  ports. 
Guatemala  leads,  with  342  miles  of  railroad,  Costa  Rica 
has  222,  Nicaragua  176  miles,  Salvador  132  miles,  and 
Honduras  50  miles.  Such  is  the  lack  of  transportation 
facilities  between  the  countries  of  Spanish- America,  a 
letter  or  express  package  from  one  of  the  Central  American 
states,  or  even  North  America,  intended  for  some  of  the 
South  American  republics,  is  sent  first  to  Europe,  to  be 
forwarded  to  its  destination;  but  the  region  now  so  iso¬ 
lated  will  lie  at  the  crossroads  of  two  great  routes  of  traffic 
in  the  future. 

Races. — Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  most  numerous  class  of  the  population  in 
Central  America,  next  to  the  pure  Indians,  are  the  ladinos , 
most  ’of  whom  are  half-breeds,  including  mestizos  (the 
offspring  of  white  and  Indian),  mulattoes,  quadroons, 
octoroons,  and  zambos  (or  sambos — the  offspring  of  Indian 
and  negro).  ‘The  ladino  class  furnishes  the  domestic 
servants,  muleteers,  small  farmers  and  tenants,  herds¬ 
men,  and  not  a  few  beggars  and  robbers.  ...  A  considerable 
number  of  ladinos ,  however,  become  mechanics  and  trad¬ 
ers,  and  many  have  attained  high  positions  in  the  Church 
and  the  state,  and  become  distinguished  for  their  talents 
and  abilities.  The  zambos  and  other  mixtures  of  the 
negro  race  reside  in  the  coast  districts/  doing  the  heaviest 
work.  The  Caribs,  who  have  increased  greatly  in  numbers 
since  they  were  transported  from  St.  Vincent  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish,  are  more  active  and  industrious  than  the  sambos. 
Salvadoran  society,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
has  a  small  proportion  of  whites,  while  the  mass  of  the 
population  is  Indian,  ladino ,  and  zambo;  in  Guatemala 
he  found  (1883)  that  the  Indians  numbered  750,000, 
ladinos  or  mestizos  430,000,  white  persons  10,000,  negroes 
8,000,  and  foreigners  2,000;  in  Honduras  that  ‘the  amalga¬ 
mation  of  races  has  almost  obliterated  the  line  distinguish¬ 
ing  whites  from  blacks.’  In  Costa  Rica,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  inhabitants  are  mainly  white,  and  to  a  large  extent 
descendants  of  Spaniards  from  Galicia,  the  Indians  being 
distinct  from  the  civilized  race,  and  the  negroes  living 
almost  exclusively  on  the  coast.  The  total  population 
of  Central  America,  excluding  Panama  is  about  4,000,000 
(1906). 

History. — Rodrigo  de  Bastidas,  a  notary  of  Triana,  was 
the  first  Spaniard  to  explore  the  Caribbean  coast  of 
Central  America.  He  embarked  at  Cadiz  in  1500,  October; 
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and,  after  reaching  the  mainland  of  South  America 
near  the  present  Venezuelan  boundary,  coasted  westward 
and  made  observations  of  the  isthmus  from  a  point  below 
Darien  to  Nombre  de  Dios.  Columbus,  on  his  fourth 
voyage  to  America,  sailing  from  Cadiz  1502,  May  9,  and 
stopping  at  Santo  Domingo  on  the  way,  arrived  off  the 
shore  of  Honduras  July  30.  There  he  heard  reports 
of  the  wealth  of  Mexico,  but  decided  to  continue  the 
voyage  southward,  searching  for  a  strait  that  should 
lead  across  terra  firma  to  India.  Thus  they  passed  a 
cape  to  which  they  gave  the  name  Gracias  £  Dios,  and 
on  September  25  reached  the  river  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua, 
and  heard  stories  from  the  natives  which  made  them 
believe  they  were  within  a  nine-days’  journey  of  a  splendid 
land,  such  as  Marco  Polo  had  described  in  his  veracious 
account  of  travels  in  Asia,  and  that  the  river  Ganges  lay 
only  a  little  beyond.  On  October  7  they  came  to  the 
beautiful  Laguna  de  Chiriqui,  and  on  the  adjoining  Ver- 
agua  coast  they  obtained  a  large  amount  of  gold  by  trad¬ 
ing  with  the  natives. 

Columbus  lingered  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  Chagre  (now  called  Chagres)  River  and  Colon — 
at  Porto  Bello  from  November  2  to  9,  and  at  other  points 
within  a  few  miles  for  three  weeks  and  five  days.  Thus 
during  more  than  a  month  the  great  discoverer  hoVered 
voluntarily  about  the  spot  where  the  strait  he  dreamed 
of  was  to  be  cut  after  four  centuries  should  have  elapsed. 
And  when  he  thought  to  return  by  the  way  he  had  come, 
abandoning  the  search,  stress  of  weather  held  his  vessels 
back,  so  that  it  was  not  until  1503,  Jan.  6,  that  they 
anchored  in  a  little  river  just  we.st  of  Colon.  He  wished 
to  plant  a  colony  on  the  coast  between  Veragua  and 
Cerebaro,  but,  hostilities  breaking  out  between  the  Span¬ 
iards  and  the  natives,  the  former  were  obliged  to  abandon 
their  attempt,  and  once  more  Columbus  passed  the  place 
of  the  future  canal,  clinging  to  the  shore  before  setting 
a  straight  course  for  Jamaica. 

First  Spanish  Colonies. — In  1506  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis 
and  Vicente  Pinzon  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Honduras 
westward,  exploring  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  in  search 
of  a  passage  by  water  to  the  Far  East — India  and  Cathay. 
Several  years  passed  before  the  Spanish  king,  Ferdinand, 
authorized  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  and  Diego  de  Nicuesa  to  col¬ 
onize  and  govern  in  his  name  the  northern  coast  of  South 
and  Central  America.  The  river  Darien  or  Atrato  was 
made  the  dividing  line  between  their  dominions.  The 
eastern  or  South  American  portion  was  called  Nueva 
Andalucia,  and  of  this  Ojeda  was  made  governor;  the 
western  division  was  named  ‘Golden  Castile,’  Castilla 
del  Oro ,  and  the  command  given  to  Nicuesa.  The  latter 
secured  the  larger  number  of  followers;  the  former,  how¬ 
ever,  attracted  to  his  standard  Martin  de  Enciso,  after¬ 
ward  governor,  Balboa,  discoverer  of  the  Southern  Sea, 
and  Francisco  Pizarro,  conqueror  of  Peru.  The  forces 
of  both  governors  suffered  extreme  hardships.  Nicuesa ’s 
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capital  was  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  Ojeda’s  at  San  Sebastian 
— so  named  because  the  Indians  afflicted  them  as  that 
saint  was  tortured.  Ojeda  returning  to  Espanola,  where 
he  died,  Enciso,  Balboa  and  Pizarro  removed  the  capital 
of  Nueva  Andalucia  to  Antigua  del  Darien — that  is,  a 
point  within  Nicuesa’s  dominions;  but  the  natives  of 
Darien  did  not  poison  their  arrows.  In  the  contest  for 
supremacy  that  ensued,  Nicuesa  was  the  loser.  Balboa 
assumed  command,  and  Antigua  became  the  centre  of 
Spanish  enterprise  in  that  part  of  America.  In  1513, 
Sept.  25,  Balboa  discovered  the  Southern  Sea,  and  four 
days  later  took  possession  of  it,  with  all  its  lands  and  ports 
and  islands  in  the  name  of  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain. 
Before  news  of  this  discovery  reached  the  Spanish  court, 
a  successor  to  Balboa  had  been  appointed  in  the  person 
of  Pedrarias  (also  called  Davila).  In  1517  Balboa  was 
falsely  charged  with  treason,  and  executed.  Pedrarias 
Davila,  being  superseded  in  command,  migrated  to  the 
south  coast  and  founded  the  city  of  Panama  1519,  Aug.  15. 

A  voyage  into  the  unknown  northwest  from  Panamd 
was  made  in  1522  by  Gil  Gonzales,  who  explored  the 
Dulce  and  Nicoya  gulfs  indenting  Costa  Rica’s  southern 
shore.  Thence  northward  50  leagues  he  went,  to  the 
domain  of  a  chief  whose  name  was  Nicaragua,  and  who 
dwelt  near  the  principal  lake  of  that  region.  Gonzales 
learned  that  this  lake,  though  lying  near  the  Southern 
Sea,  had  an  outlet  to  the  Caribbean.  In  his  narrative 
he  says  that  the  discovery  is  important,  inasmuch  as 
only  ‘two  or  three  leagues  of  very  level  road  separate 
the  two  seas.’  The  expedition  returned  to  Panama  in 
1523,  after  baptizing  thousands  of  natives  and  securing 
112,000  pesos  of  gold.  In  1521,  Sept.  15,  Panama  was 
made  a  city  with  royal  privileges;  the  episcopal  see  was 
transferred  to  it;  from  this  base  expeditions  were  sent  out 
toward  Peru  as  well  as  into  the  northwest.  Pedrarias, 
in  1524,  dispatched  Francisco  Hernandez  de  Cordova 
with  Hernando  de  Soto  and  other  captains  to  Lake  Nicara¬ 
gua.  Gil  Gonzales,  continuing  his  discoveries  in  Hon¬ 
duras  and  Nicaragua,  came  into  collision  with  de  Soto; 
and  only  a  little  later  one  of  the  captains  of  Hernan  Cortez, 
the  Spanish  conqueror  of  Mexico,  appeared  as  a  claimant 
for  the  territory  of  Honduras. 

In  the  latter  part  of  October,  1524,  Cortez  set  out  from 
Mexico,  marching  to  Honduras  with  an  army  of  about 
100  horsemen,  40  archers  and  arquebusiers,  and  3,000 
native  warriors  and  servants.  After  making  himself 
governor  of  the  country,  he  returned  in  triumph  to  Mexico 
City  in  1526,  May.  Pedrarias  went  to  Nicaragua  about 
the  same  time:  there  were  rival  Spanish  governors  even 
then  in  Nicaragua  and  Honduras.  Guatemala  and  Sal¬ 
vador  were  overrun  by  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  second  in 
command  to  Cortez:  the  former  country,  in  which  a  great 
empire  had  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
was  inspected  by  Alvarado  in  1522,  and  conquered  with 
a  small  force  of  Spaniar  and  native  allies  before  two 
years  had  passed. 
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Veragua. — In  1535  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  colonize 
Veragua  was  made  in  the  interest  of  the  descendants  of 
Columbus  (on  whom  the  titles  ‘Duke  of  Veragua,’  etc., 
had  been  conferred),  and  a  still  more  calamitous  enter¬ 
prise  was  that  of  Diego  Gutierrez,  a  citizen  of  Madrid, 
who  led  an  expedition  to  Costa  Rica  north  of  Veragua 
in  1540.  Francis  Drake,  English  privateersman,  attacked 
Nombre  de  Dios  in  1572.  Again,  in  1595,  Drake  (now 
Sir  Francis,  knighted  for  his  feat  of  sailing  round  the  world), 
Sir  John  Hawkins  and  others  took  Nombre  de  Dios;  but 
an  English  force  of  750  men  sent  to  attack  Panama  was 
defeated  by  the  Spaniards  when  half-way  across  the  isth¬ 
mus.  Drake,  dying  1596,  Jan.  28,  was  buried  off  Porto 
Bello.  The  conquest  of  Costa  Rica  was  undertaken  by 
Nicaraguan  Spaniards  in  1560.  Partial  success  rewarded 
the  efforts  of  the  soldiers;  meanwhile,  however,  great 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  pacification  of  that  province 
by  the  efforts  of  Franciscan  friars. 

Buccaneers  in  the  17 th  Century. — Captain  William  Par¬ 
ker,  sailing  from  Plymouth  in  1601,  November,  captured 
Porto  Bello.  In  1616,  December,  the  king  of  Spain  in¬ 
formed  the  governor  of  Castilla  del  Oro  that  he  and  the 
commercial  world  believed  that  communication  might 
be  easily  established  between  the  oceans  by  constructing 
a  canal.  This  was  the  century  of  English  depredations 
and  of  Spanish  idle  dreaming — Spain’s  centuries  of  vig¬ 
orous  expansion  having  passed.  In  1668  the  Welsh 
buceaneer  Morgan  plundered  Porto  Bello,  his  foul  cruelty 
rivaling  any  Spanish  misdeed  in  this  blood-stained  region. 
Three  years  later,  having  at  his  disposal  a  fleet  of  37 
ships  and  a  force  of  2,000  fighting  men,  he  captured  Pana¬ 
ma  (1671,  January).  The  inhabitants  set  fire  to  their 
homes,  and  built  a  new  city  of  the  same  name  at  a  little 
distance  in  a  locality  less  exposed  to  attack.  Granada, 
in  Nicaragua,  was  sacked  by  French  and  English  pirates 
in  1686. 

Scotch  Colony  on  the  Isthmus. — A  number  of  influential 
Scotchmen,  chief  of  whom  was  the  founder  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  William  Paterson,  were  authorized  by  the 
Scottish  parliament  in  1695  to  found  colonies  in  savage 
lands;  afterward  obtaining  letters  patent  from  William 
III.  of  England.  Paterson  chose  Darien,  believing  the 
control  of  the  traffic  of  the  isthmus  to  be  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  England;  he  certainly  was  not,  as  is  incor¬ 
rectly  and  commonly  stated,  merely  anxious  to  make 
money  for  his  company,  and  reckless  of  consequences 
to  the  colonists.  See  Bannister’s  Life;  Rodriguez’s  Anex- 
ion  de  Cuba ;  etc.  The  largest  and  most  costly  expedition 
that  had  yet  been  fitted  out  for  colonization  in  America 
sailed  from  Leith,  1698,  July  26,  and  founded  New  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Subsequently  recruits  were  sent  out  to  them; 
but  the  project  came  to  a  miserable  end.  More  than 
2,000  lives  and  several  millions  of  money  had  been  lost, 
when  the  survivors  were  starved  into  surrender  by  the 
Sppuiiards. 
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A  British  squadron  commanded  by  Admiral  Edward 
Vernon  (1739,  Nov.  21),  took  Porto  Bello,  but  was  defeated 
at  Cartagena.  Meanwhile  English  settlements  of  a  very 
peculiar  character  had  been  begun  in  Mosquitia  and  at 
Belize. 

Mosquito  Coast. — The  Misskito  tribe  called  by  the 
Spanish  and  English  ‘Sambos’  or  ‘Mosquitos,’  a  hybrid 
people,  descendants  of  fugitive  slaves,  ‘Cimarrones,’  and 
natives,  ruled  by  an  hereditary  king,  dwelt  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  in  the  17th  century. 
Unoccupied  by  the  Spanish,  this  coast  was  frequented 
by  buccaneers,  who  made  Cape  Gracias  &  Dios,  on  the 
dividing  line  between  the  colonies  just  mentioned,  their 
rendezvous.  Small  settlements  of  English  adventurers 
existed  in  this  region;  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid  (1670) 
certain  rights  were  conceded  to  Great  Britain ;  the  British 
claim  was  asserted  (1744)  by  sending  troops  and  building 
forts,  but  withdrawn  (1786)  when  an  agreement  was 
reached  as  to  the  cession  by  Spain  of  the  territory  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  to  which  we  shall 
now  refer. 

The  English  Colony. — The  foundation  of  Belize,  on  the 
coast  east  of  Guatemala  and  south  of  Yucatan,  by  the 
Scotch  buccaneer  Peter  Wallace,  has  been  described  in 
the  article  ‘Belize.’  The  ex-freebooters  of  Belize,  rein¬ 
forced  by  other  white  adventurers,  Mosquito  Indians,  etc., 
were  able  to  exploit  the  rich  forests  and  hold  their  own, 
or  more,  in  the  contest  for  the  possession  of  this  territory 
waged  at  intervals  between  the  authorities  of  Yucatan 
and  the  wood-cutters  (regarded  as  interlopers)  from  1733 
until  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  The  treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  (1783)  defined  the  limits  of  Belize;  such  limits 
were  more  precisely  stated  in  the  treaty  signed  at  London, 
1786,  July  14;  but  the  boundaries  were  subsequently 
extended  by  encroachments  of  the  wood-cutters.  Thus 
England,  retaining  the  region  now  known  as  the  colony 
of  British  Honduras,  abandoned  possession  of  the  Mos¬ 
quito  coast,  though  her  claim  to  exercise  a  certain  degree 
of  influence  in  the  latter  territory  (from  which  the  Span¬ 
iards  were  expelled  by  the  Sambos  in  1796)  was  not 
expressly  and  absolutely  surrendered  until  1850  or  1860. 
(See  treaties  mentioned  below).  Before  that  determina¬ 
tion,  several  reverses  were  sustained  in  Nicaragua.  An 
English  force  was  repulsed  at  Fort  San  Carlos  in  1769. 
A  few  years  later  the  design  to  sunder  the  Spanish  prov¬ 
inces  of  Central  America,  and  at  the  same  time  to  capture 
a  route  for  an  interoceanic  canal,  by  taking  possession 
of  Lake  Nicaragua  and  the  cities  of  Granada  and  Leon 
(see  Bancroft’s  Central  America),  proved  infeasible.  An 
English  force  of  about  1,800  men,  including  a  party  of 
marines  under  Horatio  Nelson,  was  forced  by  the  deadly 
fevers  to  abandon  the  attempt. 

Spain  in  Possession. — Except  Belize,  Mosquitia,  and 
large  tracts  in  which  the  Indians  remained  nearly  undis¬ 
turbed,  Spain  now  held  the  land,  but  no  longer  had  energy 
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or  opportunity  to  develop  its  natural  resources.  The 
natives  more  docile  and  serviceable  than  in  other  parts 
of  America,  seldom  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  by  uprisings;  there  was,  however,  little  incentive 
to  accumulate  property  in  a  land  menaced  constantly 
for  a  hundred  years  by  English,  Dutch,  and  French  pirates 
and  the  mother  country  had  grown  too  poor  to  take  the 
lead  in  industrial  enterprises.  The  several  divisions  of 
an  apathetic  population  were  easily  drawn  together 
for  administrative  purposes :  the  captain-general  of  Guate¬ 
mala  by  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  controlled  the 
provinces  of  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Sal¬ 
vador,  beside  others  now  within  Mexican  boundaries. 
Revolt  against  Spain  was  the  form  in  which  the  spirit 
of  the  people,  awakened  from  this  lethargy,  naturally 
expressed  itself.  Unfortunately  armed  revolt  has  ever 
since  been  too  closely  identified  with  progress  in  the  popu¬ 
lar  conception.  The  first  weak  blow  for  Central  American 
freedom  was  struck  in  San  Salvador,  1811,  Nov.  5.  A 
sequel  to  this  attempt  (in  Leon,  Nicaragua,  1811,  Dec.  13, 
duplicated  this  Salvadoran  effort,  in  result  as  in  motive. 
A  third  failure  was  recorded  when  the  Colombian  insur¬ 
gents  (1820)  fitted  out  a  combined  sea  and  land  expedition 
to  operate  against  the  towns  of  Omoa  and  Trujillo.  The 
Isthmus  of  Panama  cast  in  its  lot  with  South  America, 
rather  than  with  Central  America,  by  voluntary  annexa¬ 
tion  to  the  republic  of  Colombia,  1821,  Nov.  28.  (For 
its  subsequent  history  see  Colombia  and  Panama).  The 
declaration  of  independence  at  the  city  of  Guatemala 
1821,  Sept.  15,  was  little  more  than  an  echo  of  the  trium¬ 
phant  cry  of  other  Spanish-American  colonies  in  revolt; 
it  was  soon  followed  (1822,  Jan.  5),  by  a  degree  of  the 
junta  directiva  annexing  Central  America  to  Mexico. 
Salvador  refusing  to  join  in  this  surrender,  a  war  with 
Guatemala  ensued.  Before  18  months  had  passed  the 
government  of  Iturbidc  in  Mexico  had  been  overthrown, 
and  the  Central  American  provinces  resolved  to  form  a 
union  ane.  constitute  a  single  nation.  In  1823,  July  1, 
a  national  constituent  assembly  expressed  this  purpose, 
the  name  chosen  for  the  nation  being  Provinci-as  Unidas 
del  Centro  de  America. 

Slavery  Abolished. — Though  laggards  in  the  race  to 
win  freedom,  the  Central  Americans  were  prompt  in  be¬ 
stowing  it.  The  laws  of  1823,  Dec.  31,  and  1824,  April  17 
and  24,  emancipated  their  slaves  and  declared  that 
slaves  of  other  countries  on  coming  to  Central  America 
should  be  freed.  When  dissensions  and  civil  war  broke 
up  their  confederacy,  they  had  at  least  taken  one  step  for¬ 
ward,  in  advance  of  their  neighbors.  The  congressional 
decree  of  1838,  May  30,  granting  to  the  states  the  privilege  of 
unrestrained  action  in  most  important  matters  practically 
dissolved  the  union,  though  Salvador  tried  to  maintain 
or  renew  it  long  after  the  other  confederates  withdrew. 
Nicaragua,  on  recovering  her  autonomy,  became  involved 
in  a  dispute  with  Great  Britain,  the  latter  upholding  the 
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claim  of  the  Mosquito  king  to  all  the  territory  lying  be¬ 
tween  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios  and  the  mouth  of  the  San 
Juan  River,  and  sending  (January  1848)  two  warships 
to  occupy  the  port  of  San  Juan.  Nicaragua  yielded  pro¬ 
visionally  to  superior  force.  At  this  point  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  was  felt.  The  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty,  concluded  at  Washington  1850,  April  19,  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  provided  that  nei¬ 
ther  power  should  occupy,  fortify,  colonize,  or  exercise 
dominion  over  any  portion  of  Central  American  territory 
(except  Belize),  or  make  use  of  a  protectorate  in  any  form. 
In  regard  to  this  treaty  the  statements  have  been  made: 

(1)  That  it  guarantees  Central  American  independence; 

(2)  That  it  encourages  the  maintenance  of  English  influ¬ 
ence.  Both  statements  are  correct.  The  English  influ¬ 
ence  was  considered  beneficial  within  certain  limits  (see 
Belize).  By.  the  Zeledon  Wyke  treaty  of  1860,  Jan.  28, 
England  ceded  to  Nicaragua  absolutely  the  protectorate 
over  the  Mosquito  coast.  In  1901  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty  was  replaced  by  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  which 
makes  no  specific  guarantees,  and  leaves  large  discretion 
to  the  United  States. 

Walker’s  Campaign. — While  the  diplomacy  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  was  in  the  main  considerate 
and  helpful  at  this  time,  the  conduct  of  some  of  her  individ¬ 
ual  citizens  left  much  to  be  desired.  San  Juan  del  Norte, 
or  Greytown,  was  bombarded  by  the  United  States  sloop- 
of-war-Cyane,  and  burned  to  the  ground  by  a  landing 
party  from  that  vessel  1854,  July  13,  the  excuse  offered  for 
this  violence  being  an  alleged  insult  to  the  United  States 
minister  to  Nicaragua.  William  Walker,  a  native  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  of  Scotch  descent,  sailed  from  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  1855,  May  4,  on  the  brig  Vesta,  with  58 
men,  to  take  part  in  the  little  wars  of  political  factions 
in  Nicaragua.  Before  long  he  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  considerable  force  composed  of  Americans,  European 
adventurers,  and  natives,  with  whose  aid  he  became 
master  of  the  situation,  forced  the  people  to  elect  him 
to  the  presidency,  and  was  inducted  into  office,  1856, 
July  12  Attacked  by  the  combined  forces  of  Salvador, 
Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  and  Honduras,  he  was  obliged 
to  capitulate.  Returning  in  1860  with  another  filibuster¬ 
ing  expedition  (this  time  landing  at  Trujillo  on  the  coast 
of  Honduras),  he  was  captured,  tried  by  court-martial, 
sentenced  to  aeath,  and  executed. 

Renewal  of  effort  to  achieve  Central  American  unity 
was  due  in  large  measure  to  President  Barrios  of  Guate¬ 
mala  (1873-1885).  In  1885  he  issued  a  proclamation, 
in  which  he  explained  the  advantages  of  union,  and  dis¬ 
claiming  any  personal  desire  for  extended  rule,  he  an¬ 
nounced  the  consolidation  of  the  five  states  into  one  repub¬ 
lic.  This,  of  course,  was  the  equivalent  of  a  declaration 
of  war  on  the  recalcitrant  states.  Guatemala  and 
Honduras  stood  by  the  president;  but  the  other  states, 
believing  they  saw  in  this  coercion  a  desire  on  the  part 
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of  Barrios  to  make  himself  dictator  of  all  Central  America, 
prepared  for  resistance.  First,  however,  they  appealed 
to  Mexico  and  to  the  United  States  to  intervene  and  check 
the  plans  of  the  president.  Mexico  sent  a  protest  against 
coercion,  and  the  United  States,  disapproving  of  forcible 
union,  sent  warships  to  protect  American  interests.  Noth¬ 
ing,  however,  could  change  Barrios’s  plans,  and  when 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  Salvador  formed  a  defensive 
and  offensive  alliance,  he  led  an  army  into  Salvador, 
1885,  March.  At  first  he  drove  the  Salvadoran  troops 
before  him,  but  in  an  attack  on  Chalchuapa,  his  army 
was  defeated  and  he  was  killed.  At  his  death  the  plan 
of  coercing  the  states  into  union  collapsed.  In  more 
recent  years  efforts  were  made  to  bring  about  an  amicable 
association  of  the  states.  In  1895  Nicaragua,  Salvador, 
and  Honduras  joined  to  form  the  ‘Greater  Republic  of 
Central  America,’  but  this  loose  union  lasted  only  a  few 
years.  Again  in  1902,  January,  as  was  noted  above, 
commissioners  from  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Honduras, 
Salvador,  and  Guatemala  met  at  the  port  of  Corinto  in 
Nicaragua  and  signed  ‘a  convention  of  peace  and  obliga¬ 
tory  arbitration,’  a  happy  augury  for  the  future. 

In  1907,  February,  however,  the  peace  of  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  was  rudely  disturbed  and  all  chance  of  peaceable 
union  indefinitely  deferred  by  a  war  that  broke  out  be¬ 
tween  Nicaragua  and  Honduras.  These  two  countries 
had  had  trouble  over  a  boundary  question,  which  had 
been  arbitrated  in  1906,  December,  by  the  King  of 
Spain.  The  decision  was  not  satisfactory  to  Nicaragua, 
and  a  small  Nicaraguan  garrison  having  been  slaughtered 
by  some  Honduran  insurgents,  war  was  declared.  Sal¬ 
vador  gave  assistance  to  Honduras,  but  the  Nicaraguan 
forces  under  President  Zelaya  were  successful.  Tegu¬ 
cigalpa,  the  capital  of  Honduras,  was  captured  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Manual  Bonilla  of  that  State  was  forced  to  flee  the 
country.  A  provisional  president  took  his  place,  and  the 
influence  of  Zelaya  is  now  dominant  in  Honduras.  In 
the  latter  part  of  April,  1907,  peace  was  declared  between 
Nicaragua  and  Salvador,  and  these  States  have  invited 
their  sister  republics  to  attend  a  congress  for  the  purpose 
of  signing  a  general  treaty  of  friendship  that  shall  provide 
for  the  compulsory  arbitration  of  all  disputes. 

For  other  recent  events  in  the  various  states  we  refer 
our  readers  to  the  separate  articles  on  each  of  the  five 
republics. 

Bibliography. — H.  H.  Bancroft,  History  of  Central 
America  1501-1887;  C.  H.  Brendt,  Report  on  Explora¬ 
tions  in  Central  America  (Smithsonian  Inst.  Report, 
1867) ;  A.  Berg,  Die  Wichtigste  Geographische  Litteratur, 
critical  as  well  as  bibliographical  ;  J.  F.  Bransford,  Report 
on  Explorations  in  Central  America  in  1881  (Smithsonian 
Inst.  Report,  1882) ;  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics. 
Monthly  Bulletins  (Washington:  Government  Printing 
Office,  1902  and  1903) ;  also,  The  Republic  of  Guatemala 
(Special  Bulletin,  1897,  February);  F.  Catherwood,  Views 
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of  Ancient  Monuments  in  Central  America ,  etc.;  P.  W. 
Chamberlain,  Volcanoes  of  Nicaragua.  (Bulletin  Int. 
Bureau  Am.  Republics,  1902,  December,  p.  1623);  R.  T. 
Hill,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico ,  with  the  other  islands  of  the 
West  Indies.  For  geological  features  of  the  Caribbean 
region:  F.  H.  A.  von  Humboldt,  Essai  Politique  sur  le 
Royaume  de  la  Nouvelle-Espagne ;  for  projected  inter- 
oceanic  canals,  etc.;  Costa  Rica:  the  Land,  its  Resources, 
and  its  People  (1895).  John  R.  Ficklen,  History  of  Cen¬ 
tral  America  (1907).  The  most  authorative  history  of 
Central  America  in  Spanish  is  Milla  and  Carrillo,  Historia 
de  la  America  Central  (to  1788). 

CENTRAL  CITY:  capital  of  Gilpin  co.,  Colo.,  40  m* 
w.  by  n.  of  Denver,  on  the  Colo.  Central  railroad,  at  the 
e.  base  of  the  Snowy  Range  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
It  is  a  centre  of  gold  mining;  the  Gregory  lode,  near  by, 
was  the  first  discovered  in  Colo.  Central  City  has  several 
quartz-mills,  banks,  churches,  an  opera-house,  news¬ 
papers,  and  many  good  buildings.  Elevation,  8,500 
feet.  Pop.  (1910)  3,200. 

CENTRAL  FORCES:  those  forces  which  cause  a  mov¬ 
ing  body  to  tend  toward  some  point  or  centre,  called  the 
centre  of  force  or  motion.  The  doctrine  of  C.  F.  has  for 
its  starting  point  the  first  law  of  motion — viz.,  that  a  body 
not  acted  on  by  any  external  force  will  remain  at  rest,  or 
move  uniformly  in  a  straight  line.  It  follows  from  this 
law  that  if  a  body  in  motion  changes  either  its  velocity  or 
its  direction,  some  external  force  is  acting  upon  it.  The 
doctrine  of  C.  F.  considers  the  paths  which  bodies  will  de¬ 
scribe  round  centres  of  force,  and  the  varying  velocity 
with  which  they  will  pass  along  in  these  paths.  It  inves¬ 
tigates  the  law  of  the  force  which  will  cause  a  body  to 
describe  a  known  curve,  and  solves  the  inverse  problem, 
and  many  others,  the  general  statement  of  which  would 
convey  no  clear  idea  to  the  unmathematical  reader.  As 
gravity  is  a  force  which  acts  on  all  bodies  from  the  earth’s 
centre,  it  affords  the  simplest  general  illustration  of  the 
action  of  a  central  force.  If  a  stone  be  thrown  into  the  air, 
gravity  deflects  it  from  the  linear  path  which  it  would 
otherwise  pursue,  and  makes  it  describe  a  curved  line 
which  we  know  would,  in  vacuo,  be  a  parabola.  Again, 
the  moon  is  held  in  her  orbit  round  the  earth  by  the  action 
of  gravity,  which  is  constantly  preventing  her  from  going 
off  in  the  straight  line  tangent  to  her  path  at  any 
instant,  which  she  would  do,  according  to  the  first  law 
of  motion,  if  not  deflected  therefrom  by  any  external 
force.  To  that  property  of  matter  by  which  it  maintains 
its  state  of  rest  or  motion,  unless  acted  upon  by  other 
matter,  has  been  given  the  name  inertia. 

To  show  how,  through  the  action  of  a  central  force,  a 
body  is  made  to  describe  a  curved  path,  suppose  it  to  have 
moved  for  a  finite  time,  and  conceive  the  time  divided  into 
very  small  equal  parts;  and  instead  of  the  central  force 
acting  constantly,  conceive  a  series  of  sudden  impulses  to 
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be  given  to  the  body  in  the  direction  of  the  centre,  at  the 
end  of  each  of  the  equal  intervals,  and  then  observe  what, 
on  these  suppositions,  will  happen.  Let  S  (see  fig.  1)  be 
the  centre,  and  let  the  original  motion  be  from  A,  on  the 
line  AB,  which  does  not  pass  through  S.  In  the  first 
interval,  the  body  will  move  with  a  uniform  velocity, 
say,  from  A  to  B.  In  the  second,  if  acted  on  by  no  force, 
it  would  move  on  in  AB  produced  to  c,  Be  being  =  AB. 
But  when  it  arrives  at  B,  it  receives  the  first  sudden  im¬ 
pulse  toward  S.  By  the  composition  of  velocities  (q.v) 
it  will  move  now  with  a  new  but  still  uniform  velocity 
in  BC  instead  of  Be,  BC  being  the  diagonal  of  the  parallel¬ 
ogram  of  which  the  sides  represent  its  impressed  and 
original  velocity.  Having  reached  C  at  the  end  of  the 
second  interval,  it  receives  the  second  impulse  toward  S. 
It  will  now  move  in  CD  instead  of  in  BC  produced.  If  then, 
we  suppose  the  periods  of  time  to  be  indefinitely  diminished 
in  length,  and  increased  in  number,  the  broken  line  ABCD 
will  become  ultimately  a  continuous  curve  and  the  series 
of  impulses  a  continuous  force.  This  completes  the  ex¬ 
planation. 


Going  back,  however,  to  our  supposition,  we  may  here 
establish  Newton’s  leading  law  of  central  forces.  That  the 
body  must  always  move  in  the  same  plane  results  from 
the  absence  of  any  force  to  remove  it  from  the  plane  in 
which  at  any  time  it  may  be  moving.  The  triangles 
ASB  and  BSC  are  clearly  in  the  same  plane,  as  the  latter 
is  in  that  in  which  lie  the  lines  Be  and  BS.  Also,  since 
the  triangles  ASB,  BSc  are  equal,  being  on  equal  ’bases 
AB,  Be,  and  triangle  BSC  =  triangle  BSc,  as  they  are  be¬ 
tween  the  same  parallels,  cC  and  BS,  it  follows  (by  Euclid 
I.  37)  that  ASB  =  BSC.  So  BSC  =  CSD;  and  so  on.  In 
other  words,  the  areas,  described  in  equal  times  by  the 
line  (called  the  radius  vector)  joining  the  centre  of  force 
and  the  body,  are  equal.  As  this  is  true  in  the  limit,  we 
arrive  by  the  composition  of  the  small  equal  areas,  at 
the  law:  that  the  areas  described  by  the  lines  drawn  from 
the  moving  body  to  the  fixed  centre  of  force,  are  all  in  one 
plane,  and  proportional  to  the  times  of  describing  them. 
Very  few  of  the  laws  of  C.  F.  are  capable  of  being  proved 
like  the  preceding,  without  drawing  largely  on  Newton’s 
lemmas,  with  which  the  average  reader  is  not  acquainted. 
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Contrifugal  and  Centripetal  Force. — We  have  shown  that 
a  body  continually  drawn  to  a  centre,  if  it  has  an  original 
motion  in  a  line  that  does  not  pass  through  the  centre, 
will  describe  a  curve.  At  each  point  in  the  curve,  it  tends, 
through  its  inertia,  to  recede  from  the  curve,  and  proceed 
in  the  tangent  to  it  at  that  point.  It  always  tends  to  move 
in  a  straight  line  in  the  direction  in  which  it  may  at  any 
time  be  moving,  and  that  line,  by 
the  definitions  of  a  tangent  and  of 
curvature,  is  the  tangent  to  the 
curve  at  the  point.  At  the  point 
A  (see  fig.  2),  it  will  endeavor  to 
proceed  in  AD;  if  nothing  hindered 
it,  it  would  actually  proceed  in 
that  line,  so  as,  in  the  time  in  which 
it  describes  the  arc  of  the  curve  AE,  to  reach  the  point  D, 
and  thus  recede  the  length  DE  from  the  curve ;  but  being 
continually  drawn  out  of  its  direction  into  a  curve  by 
a  force  to  a  centre,  it  falls  below  the  point  D  by  the 
distance  DE.  The  force  which  draws  it  through  this 
distance  is  called  the  centripetal  force,  and  that  which 
would  make  it  recede  in  the  same  time  through  the  dis¬ 
tance  DE  from  the  curve  is  called  the  centrifugal  force. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  centrifugal  force  is  not,  like  the 
centripetal,  an  impressed  or  external  force  acting  on  the 
body :  it  is  simply  the  assertion  of  the  body’s  inertia  under 
the  circumstances  produced  by  the  centripetal  force. 

Illustrations  are  numerous  and  familiar  of  the  action 
of  the  centrifugal  force.  A  ball  fastened  to  the  end  of 
a  string,  and  whirled  round,  will,  if  the  motion  is  made 
sufficiently  rapid,  at  last  break  the  string,  and  fly  off. 
A  bottle  of  water  on  a  string  may  be  whirled  so  rapidly 
that,  even  when  upside  down,  the  water  will  still  be  re¬ 
tained  in  it,  by  the  centrifugal  force  pressing  it  up  against 
the  bottom.  The  centrifugal  action  will  be  found  to 
increase  with  the  velocity.  In  all  cases  of  a  body  moving 
in  a  circle,  the  force,  it  can  be  proved,  varies  as  the  square 
of  the  velocity  of  the  body  at  the  moment,  and  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  radius.  In  case  of  constrained  mo¬ 
tion,  such  as  machinery  and  the  like,  if  the  number  of 
the  revolutions  per  minute  is  given,  or  wyhat  is  the  same 
thing,  the  angular  velocity  is  fixed,  then  the  actual  veloc¬ 
ity  is  proportional  to  the  radius  and  the  C.  F.  is  also 
proportional  to  the  radius;  but  if  the  actual  velocity  is 
fixed  the  C.  F.  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  radius. 
In  these  cases  the  C.  F.  is  merely  the  tension  which  is 
brought  into  play  in  the  material  of  the  rotating  body 
to  prevent  it  from  flying  away  from  the  axis.  Since  in 
the  case  of  orbital  motion  the  velocity  varies  as  the  radius 
inversely,  it  follows  that  the  force  is  as  the  inverse  cube 
of  the  radius.  As  in  the  case  or  circular  motion  the  body 
ahvays  is  at  the  same  distance  from  the  centre,  it  follov's 
that  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces  are  equal  at 
all  points  of  a  circular  orbit.  The  general  law  for  all 
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orbits  is,  that  the  centrifugal  force  varies  as  the  inverse 
cube  of  the  distance  from  the  centre.  Since  the  attractive 
force  of  gravitation  varies  as  the  inverse  square  of  the 
distance  it  may  hence  be  shown  that  the  centrifugal  force 
gives  perfect  security,  notwithstanding  the  constant 
attraction  of  the  sun,  and  that  the  planets,  so  far  as  that 
attraction  is  coilcerned,  will  never  fall  into  the  sun  if 
moving  in  an  unresisting  medium. 

The  doctrine  of  C.  F.  owes  more  to  Kepler  and  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  of  whose  philosophy  it  makes  a  consider¬ 
able  branch,  than  to  all  the  rest  of  the  philosophers, 
though  almost  all  the  leading  mathematicians  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  it.  The  doctrine  of  centrifugal  forces  was 
first  mentioned  by  Huygens,  at  the  end  of  his  Horologium 
Oscillatorium ,  1673;  but  Newton  was  the  first  who  fully 
handled  the  doctrine,  at  least  so  far  as  regards  the  conic 
sections. 

CENTRALIA,  III.:  a  city  in  Marion  county;  on  the 
Illinois  Central,  Southern,  Chicago,  B.  &  Q.,  and  the 
Illinois  Southern  R.Rs.;  60  miles  east  of  Saint  Louis  and 
252  miles  southwest  of  Chicago.  It  is  situated  in  the 
famous  fruit-belt  of  southern  Illinois  and  carries  on  an 
extensive  fruit  trade.  The  Illinois  Central  machine  shops, 
employing  400  men,  are  located  here,  there  are  three  coal 
mines,  employing  700  men,  window  glass  works  with  200 
employes,  and  the  city  carries  on  many  minor  industries, 
such  as  the  manufacture  of  flour,  envelopes,  rails,  fruit- 
boxes,  knit  goods,  iron  and  steel,  etc.  There  are  two 
banks  capitalized  at  $130,000.  Religious  services  are 
held  in  10  church  edifices  and  for  educational  purposes 
there  are  an  excellent  high  school  and  graded  public  schools, 
supplemented  by  a  Carnegie  Library.  Centralia  was  first 
settled  in  1853,  and  became  a  city  in  1854,  the  affairs  of 
the  community  now  being  administered  by  a  mayor 
and  council  of  10  members  elected  every  two  years.  The 
city  owns  the  waterworks.  Pop.  (1910)  9,680. 

CENTRALIA,  Wash.:  city  in  Lewis  county,  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  R.R.  The  chief  resources  of  the  city 
are  derived  from  the  lumber  industry  and  from  farm  and 
dairy  products.  There  are  two  banks  with  a  combined 
capital  of  $60,000,  several  public  schools,  with  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  1,145  pupils,  and  many  handsome  church  edifices. 
Centralia  was  first  settled  in  1857  by  James  Cochran, 
became  a  borough  in  1873,  and  a  city  in  1890.  The 
present  form  of  government  is  by  a  mayor  and  council 
of  seven  members.  The  mayor  is  elected  annually  and 
the  councilmen  biennially.  Pop.  (1910)  7,311. 

CENTRAL  INDIA:  a  group  of  States  in  India,  divided 
into  nine  political  agencies,  but  feudatory  to  Great  Britain 
through  an  agent  of  the  govgen.  The  chief  of  them  are 
Gwalior  or  Scindiah,  Indor  or  Holkar,  Rewah,  and  Bhopal. 
The  group  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Rajputdnd,  the  N.  W. 
Provinces,  and  Oudh;  e.  by  the  Chhota  N&gpur  division 
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of  Bengal,  s.by  the  Central  Provinces,  and  w.by  Bombay. 
Estimated  area,  78,772  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901)  8,628,781. 

CENTRALIZATION,  sZn4ral-iz-a'shun:  in  'politics ,  a 
tendency  to  administer,  by  the  sovereign  or  the  central 
government,  matters  which  had  been  previously  under 
local  management.  We  cannot  properly  use  the  term  in 
relation  to  an  established  despotism,  for  there  everything 
is  already  directed  from  the  centre.  The  legitimate  appli¬ 
cation  is  to  a  state  of  change  from  local  to  central  manage¬ 
ment — a  change  in  the  opposite  direction,  would,  on  the 
same  principle,  be  called  localization.  Of  this  latter 
change,  however,  there  are  scarcely  any  recent  examples 
unless  in  the  systems  of  self-government  lately  communi¬ 
cated  to  some  of  the  British  colonies.  Ever  since  the  ex¬ 
isting  European  states  began  to  rise  from  the  chaos  of  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  there  has  been  a  continued  prog¬ 
ress  in  centralization.  That  empire  itself  developed  the 
first  stages  of  centralization  over  a  vaster  extent  than  the 
world  had  known  before.  The  empire,  such  as  it  had 
become  in  the  days  of  Constantine,  was  the  type  after 
which  the  European  monarchs,  such  of  them  especially  as 
became  more  powerful  than  their  neighbors,  were  ever 
striving;  and  a  few  of  them,  such  as  Charlemagne,  and, 
long  afterward,  Charles  V.,  seemed  to  have  almost  restored 
it.  In  Great  Britain,  centralization  may  be  traced  from 
the  time  when  there  were  about  a  dozen  kings  in  Britain, 
and  perhaps  as  many  in  Ireland,  till  the  united  kingdom 
came  under  the  rule  of  one  monarch.  A  subsidiary  cen¬ 
tralization  at  the  same  time  made  silent  progress,  ab¬ 
sorbing  the  feudal  power  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  muni¬ 
cipal  privileges  of  the  corporations.  In  other  countries — 
as,  for  instance,  in  France,  notwithstanding  her  desperate 
struggles  for  freedom,  this  process  of  centralization  has 
tended  to  a  pure  irresponsible  despotism.  With  so  sad 
a  result  before  their  eyes,  a  distrust  of  centralization  has 
not  unnaturally  been  felt  by  some  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain.  But  the  British  constitution  possesses  a  grand 
remedy  which  turns  the  process  to  good  use  instead  of 
mischief.  While  administrative  authority  has  been  cen¬ 
tralizing  in  the  crown,  the  controlling  power  of  parliament 
has  been  increasing  at  a  more  rapid  ratio,  so  that  the 
vesting  of  a  function  in  the  crown  or  central  government, 
means  the  putting  it  under  the  control  of  parliament,  and 
especially  of  the  people’s  representatives  in  the  house  of 
commons.  There  is  nothing  done  in  any  of  the  offices 
under  the  government  for  which  a  secretary  of  state,  or 
some  other  member  of  the  ministry,  may  not  at  any 
time  be  called  to  account  in  parliament.  The  efficiency 
of  this  control  was  in  a  manner  proved  by  one  or  two 
instances  in  which  offices  with  central  powers  were  created, 
without  being  connected  with  any  of  the  great  state  de¬ 
partments.  There  were,  for  instance,  the  English  poor- 
law  board,  and  the  board  of  health.  Both  created  much 
discontent  and  outcry  about  centralization,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  transfer  their  functions  to  the  great 
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government  departments,  tLe  heads  of  which  are  immedi¬ 
ately  responsible  to  parliament.  It  is  not  the  policy  of 
Great  Britain  in  any  case  to  abolish  local  management, 
but  rather  to  aid  and  direct  it  from  the  central  authority. 
The  constituents  of  local  bodies  are  often  disinclined  to 
watch  or  control  them  and  the  business  falls  into  the 
hands  of  incapable  or  designing  men,  or  is  otherwise 
mismanaged.  A  very  little  central  help — especially 
from  a  quarter  where  the  proceedings  of  other  bodies  of 
the  same  kind  are  known — remedies  such  defects.  One  of 
the  methods  in  which  the  government  has  of  late  been  in 
use  to  exercise  its  central  power,  has  been  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  inspectors,  who  make  reports  which  are  laid  be¬ 
fore  parliament.  This  is,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than  a 
method  of  concentrating  public  opinion  on  the  proceedings 
inspected  and  reported  on,  and  as  such  it  is  very  efficacious. 

In  the  United  States  a  fear  of  increasing  centralization 
is  sometimes  expressed ;  but — except  that  the  result  of  the 
war  of  secession  was  to  confirm  the  sovereignty  of  the 
general  government  in  those  departments  of  common 
concern  in  which  its  sovereignty  had  been  expressly  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  constitution — no  evidence  is  presented  of  any 
process  of  centralization  tending  to  the  withdrawal  of 
any  merely  local  interests  from  the  sphere  of  the  appro¬ 
priate  local  government. 

CENTRAL  PARK:  see  New  York. 

CENTRAL  PROVINCES  OF  INDIA:  see  India, 
British. 

CENTRE,  or  Center,  n.  sen' ter  [F.  centre — from  L. 
centrum,  the  middle  point ;  Gr.  kentron ,  a  sharp  point] :  the 
middle  point  or  place;  V.  to  place  on  the  middle  point;  to 
collect  to  one  point;  to  settle  exclusively  on  one  object;  to 
rest  on.  Cen'tring,  imp.  -tring,  or  Centering,  imp. 
-ter-ing.  Cen'tred  or  Cen'tered,  pp.  -terd.  Cen'tral, 
a.  - trdl ,  placed  at  or  near  the  middle.  Cen'trally,  ad.  -li. 
Cen'tralize,  v.  -Iz,  to  draw  or  bring  to  a  centre.  Cen'*- 
trali'zing,  imp.  Centralized,  pp.  -Izd.  Cen'traliza'- 
tion,  n.  - za'shun Centralism,  n.  -izm,  the  combination 
of  several  parts  into  one  whole.  Centrality,  n.  -i-tl 
state  of  being  central.  Centre-bit,  n.  -ter -bit,  an  instru¬ 
ment  with  a  projecting  conical  point,  working  on  an  axis, 
for  boring  circular  holes.  Centre  of  gravity,  that  point 
of  a  body  which,  being  supported,  the  whole  body  will  re¬ 
main  at  rest,  even  though  acted  upon  by  gravity.  Centre 
of  motion,  the  point  in  a  body  which  remains  at  rest,  while 
all  the  other  parts  move  round  it.  Cen'trical,  a.  -tri-k&l 
and  Cen'tric,  a.  -trik,  placed  in  or  near  the  centre  or 
middle.  Cen'trically,  ad.  -li.  Cen'tricalness,  n. 

CEN'TRE  OF  GRAVTTY :  that  point  in  a  body  or 
system  of  bodies  rigidly  connected,  upon  which  the  body 
or  system  acted  upon  only  by  the  force  of  gravity,  will 
balance  itself  in  all  positions.  Though  the  action  of  grav¬ 
ity  enters  this  definition,  many  of  the  properties  of  the 
point  are  independent  of  that  force,  and  might  be  enun- 
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ciated  and  proved  without  conceiving  it  to  exist.  By 
some,  accordingly,  the  point  has  been  called  the  centre  of 
magnitude ,  and  by  others,  the  centre  of  'parallel  forces. 
Such  a  point  exists  in  every  body  and  system,  and  only 
one  such  point.  Every  body  may  be  supposed  to  be  made 
up  of  a  multitude  of  minute  particles  connected  by  cohe¬ 
sion,  and  so  far  as  its  balance  under  gravity  is  concerned, 
each  of  these  may  be  supposed  to  be  removed,  and  its 
place  occupied  by  a  force  proportioned  to  its  weight. 
Instead  of  the  body,  on  these  suppositions,  we  should  then 
have  a  system  of  parallel  forces,  the  lines  from  the  various 
particles  to  the  earth’s  centre  being  regarded  as  parallel. 
But  a  system  of  parallel  forces  (see  Parallel  Forces) 
has  a  single  resultant  acting  through  a  fixed  point,  whose 
position  is  independent  of  the  position  in  space  of  the 
points  of  application  of  the  component  forces,  provided 
their  relative  positions  in  the  system  continue  unchanged. 
This  point  is  the  C.  of  G. ;  and  if  it  be  supported,  it  is  clear 
that  the  body  will  balance  itself  upon  it  in  all  positions. 
The  same  reasoning  obviously  applies  to  any  system  of 
bodies  rigidly  connected.  It  is  usual  to  demonstrate  this 
and  the  general  rule  for  finding  the  C.  of  G.  by  proving 
it  first  in  the  case  of  two  heavy  particles  forming  a  body 
or  system,  and  then  extending  the  proof  to  the  case  of 
any  number  of  particles.  Let  P  and  Q  (see  fig.  1)  be  two 
heavy  particles.  Join  P  and  Q,  and  divide  the  line  PQ 
in  C,  so  that  weight  of  P :  weight  of  Q  ::  CQ  :  CP.  Then 
C  will  be  the  C.  of  G.  of  P  and  Q.  Draw  ACB  horizontal, 
and  PM,  QN  vertical,  meeting  AB  in  M  and  N.  Then 
q  if  P  and  Q  represent  the 

weights  of  P  and  Q,  we 

A  M _ -  have  P :  Q  ::  CQ  :  CP.  But 

S'  *  CQ  :  CP  ::  CN  :  CM  by  sim¬ 
ilar  triangles.  Therefore  P  : 
Q  ::  CN  :  CM,  and  P.CM 
=  Q.CN.  P  and  Q,  there- 
Fig.  1.  fore,  are  balanced  about 

C.  See  Balance  and  Lever.  This  is  true  in  all  positions 
of  P  and  Q,  for  no  assumption  was  made  as  to  their  posi¬ 
tions.  C,  therefore,  is  their  centre  of  gravity.  Also,  we 
may  conceive  P  and  Q  to  be  removed  (see  Parallel 
Forces),  and  in  their  stead  a  particle  at  C  equal  to  them 
taken  together  in  weight.  If,  now,  the  system  contained 
three,  it  is  clear  how  we  should  proceed  to  find  its  centre  of 
gravity ;  having  found  the  C.  of  G.  of  two,  we  should  consider 
the  system  as  formed  of  two — viz.,  the  equivalent  of  the 
first  two  at  their  C.  of  G.,  and  the  third,  when  the  case 
would  fall  under  that  already  treated;  and  so  on,  extend¬ 
ing  the  rule  to  a  system  containing  any  number  of  par¬ 
ticles.  Apart  from  this  rule,  however,  it  is  possible,  in 
the  case  of  most  regular  homogeneous  bodies,  to  fix  upon 
their  centres  of  gravity  from  general  considerations.  The 
C.  of  G.  of  a  straight  line,  for  instance,  must  clearly  be 
in  its  middle  point.  So  the  C.  of  G.  of  a  uniform  homogen- 
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eous  cylinder  must  be  in  the  middle  point  of  its  axis.  It 
must  be  in  the  axis,  for  the  cylinder  clearly  is  equally 
balanced  about  its  axis.  It  must  also  be  somewhere  in 
its  middle  circular  section,  for  it  will  balance  itself  on  a 
knife-edge  under  that  section.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
in  the  point  where  the  section  cuts  the  axis,  or  in  the  middle 
of  the  axis.  The  C.  of  G.  of  a  uniform  material  plane 
triangle  may  be  found  from  similar  considerations.  The 
triangle  ABC  (see  fig.  2)  may  be  supposed  to  be  made  up 
of  uniform  material  lines  parallel  to  its  base  AB;  each  of 
these  will  balance  upon  its  middle  point.  The  whole 
triangle,  therefore,  will  balance  upon  the  line  CD,  which 

bisects  the  base  AB  and 
all  lines  parallel  to  it.  In 
the  same  way  the  triangle 
will  balance  upon  the  line 
AE,  bisecting  BC.  But 
if  a  figure  balances  itself 
upon  a  line,  its  C.  of  G. 
must  lie  in  that  line.  The 
Fig-  2.  C.  of  G.  of  the  triangle  is 

therefore  in  CD,  and  also  in  AE.  It  must  therefore  be 
at  g  where  these  lines  intersect,  g  being  the  only  point 
they  have  in  common.  Now,  by  geometry,  we  know 
that  g  divides  CD,  so  that  Cg  =  |  CD.  Hence  the  rule 
for  finding  the  C.  of  G.  of  a  triangle :  Draw  a  line  from  the 
vertex,  bisecting  the  base,  and  measure  off  Cg,  two-thirds 
of  the  line,  g  is  the  center  of  gravity.  By  a  similar 
method,  the  C.  of  G.  of  a  great  number  of  figures  may  be 
determined. 

The  above  method  applies  only  where  the  figure  of  the 
body  is  regular,  and  its  mass  homogeneous.  But  many 
bodies,  besides  being  irregular,  are  formed  by  the  agglom¬ 
eration  of  particles  of  different  specific  gravities.  Of  these 
the  C.  of  G.  can  be  found  only  by  experiment,  though  not 
always  satisfactorily.  Let  the  body  be  suspended  by  a 
string  and  allowed  to  find  its  position  of  equilibrium. 
The  equilibrium  being  due  to  the  tension  of  the  string 
counterbalancing  gravity,  it  follows  that  the  tension  is  in 
the  same  line  with  that  on  which  gravity  acts  on  the  body. 
But  the  tension  acts  on  the  line  of  the  string,  which  there¬ 
fore  passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity.  Mark  its  direc¬ 
tion  through  the  body.  Suspending  it,  then,  by  another 
point,  we  should  ascertain  a  second  line  in  which  lies  the 
centre  of  gravity.  The  C.  of  G.,  then,  must  be  where 
these  lines  intersect. — For  the  effect  on  the  stability  of 
bodies  of  the  position  of  the  C.  of  G.,  see  Stability. 

CENTRE  OF  GYRATION:  point  at  which,  if  the 
whole  mass  of  a  body  rotating  round  an  axis  or  point  of 
suspension  were  collected,  a  given  force  applied  would 
produce  the  same  angular  velocity  as  it  would  if  applied  at 
the  same  point  to  the  body  itself.  The  C.  of  G.  bears  a 
strong  analogy  to  the  centre  of  oscillation.  The  cases 
differ  only  in  this,  that  in  the  latter  the  operating  forces 
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are  supp°sed  to  act  at  every  point  of  the  moving  body, 
while  in  the  former  there  is  only  one  force  acting  upon  one 
point.  The  C.  of  G.  is  found  by  the  following  rule:  Divide 
the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  rotating  mass  by  the  mass 
of  the  body,  and  extract  the  square  root  of  the  quotient. 
The  result  is  the  distance  of  the  point  from  the  axis  of 
rotation.  The  moment  of  inertia,  it  may  be  stated,  is 
the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  weight  of  each  point  of  the 
mass  by  the  square  of  the  perpendicular  distance  of  that 
point  from  the  axis. 

CEN'TRE  OF  MAG'NITUDE,  or  Centre  Figure  (see 
Centre  op  Gravity)  :  the  point  on  which  plane  figures 
and  curved  surfaces  would  balance  themselves,  supposing 
their  areas  to  have  weight.  Thus,  the  centre  of  a  circle  is 
its  centre  of  magnitude.  Otherwise,  C.  of  M.  or  C.  F.  is  a 
point  so  situated  that  all  straight  lines  passing  through  it 
and  terminated  by  the  circumference  or  superficies  of  the 
figure  or  surface  are  bisected  in  it. 

CEN'TRE  OF  OSCILLA'TION :  the  point  in  an  oscil¬ 
lating  body  which  is  occupied  by  the  particle  in  which  the 
accelerating  and  retarding  effects  of  the  other  particles  are 
mutually  neutralized:  see  Pendulum,  where  it  is  shown 
that  the  time  of  a  pendulum’s  vibration  increases  with  its 
length,  being  always  proportioned  to  the  square  root  of  its 
length.  This  is  strictly  true  only  of  the  simple  pendulum, 
in  which  the  pendulous  body  is  supposed  to  have  no  deter¬ 
minate  magnitude,  and  to  be  connected  with  the  point 
of  suspension  by  an  inflexible  wire  without  weight.  If, 
however,  the  vibrating  body  have  a  determinate  magni¬ 
tude,  then  the  time  of  the  vibration  will  vary,  not  with 
the  square  root  of  its  length,  but  with  the  square  root  of 
the  distance  from  the  axis  of  suspension  of  a  point  in  the 
body  called  its  centre  of  oscillation. 

If  each  part  of  the  vibrating  body  were  separately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  axis  of  suspension  by  a  fine  thread,  and 
entirely  disconnected  from  the  rest  of  the  body,  it  would 
form  an  independent  simple  pendulum,  and  oscillate  as 
such — the  time  of  each  vibration  being  as  the  square  root 
of  the  length  of  its  thread.  It  follows  that  those  particles 
of  the  body  which  are  nearest  to  the  axis  of  suspension 
would,  as  simple  pendulums,  vibrate  more  rapidly  than 
those  more  remote.  Being  connected,  however,  as  parts 
of  the  solid  body  they  vibrate  all  in  the  same  time.  But 
this  connection  does  not  affect  their  tendencies  to  vibrate 
as  simple  pendulums,  and  the  motion  of  the  body  which 
they  compose  is  a  compromise  of  these  tendencies  of  its 
particles.  Those  nearest  the  axis  are  retarded  by  the 
more  remote,  while  the  more  remote  are  urged  on  by  the 
nearer.  Among  these  particles  there  is  always  one  to  be 
found  in  which  the  accelerating  and  retarding  effects  of 
the  rest  are  mutually  neutralized  and  which  vibrates  in  the 
same  time  as  it  would  if  it  were  unconnected  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  body,  and  simply  connected  by  a  fine  thread 
to  the  axis  of  suspension.  The  point  in  the  body  occupied 
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by  this  particle  is  its  centre  of  oscillation.  By  this  C.  of 
O.  the  calculations  respecting  the  vibration  of  a  solid  body 
are  rendered  as  simple  as  those  of  a  molecule  of  inconsid¬ 
erable  magnitude.  All  the  properties  which  belong  to  a 
simple  pendulum  may  be  transferred  to  a  vibrating  body 
of  any  magnitude  and  figure,  by  considering  it  as  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  single  particle  of  matter  vibrating  at  its  centre  of 
oscillation. 

The  determination  of  the  position  of  the  C.  of  O.  of  a 
body  usually  requires  the  aid  of  the  calculus.  It  is  always 
further  from  the  axis  of  suspension  than  the  centre  of 
gravity  is,  and  always  in  the  line  joining  the  centre  of 
gravity  and  the  point  of  suspension,  when  the  body  is  sus¬ 
pended  from  a  point.  The  rule  for  finding  it  in  such  a 
case  is:  If  S  be  the  point  of  suspension,  and  O  the  C.  of  O., 
and  m  be  the  mass  of  any  molecule  at  a  distance  d  from  S, 
I  (md2) 

SO  = - ;  or  it  is  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 

M.S<7 

moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  by  the  product  of  its  mass 
into  the  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  the  point 
of  suspension. 

CENTRE  OF  PERCUS'SION,  in  a  body  or  a  system 
of  bodies  revolving  about  a  point  or  axis :  that  point  which 
striking  an  immovable  object  the  whole  mass  shall  not 
incline  to  either  side,  but  rest,  as  it  were,  in  equilibrio, 
without  acting  on  the  centre  or  axis  of  suspension.  But 
if  the  body  be  moving  freely  then  the  C.  of  P.  is  that 
point  in  it  at  which  its  whole  impetus  is  supposed  to  be 
concentrated.  In  this  case,  if  the  body  struck  with  its  C 
of  P.  an  immovable  obstacle,  and  if  it  were  perfectly  rigid 
and  inelastic,  it  would  come  to  perfect  repose;  whereas,  if 
it  struck  the  obstacle  with  any  other  point  a  rotary  motion 
would  be  produced  in  it.  AVhen  the  body  is  moving  freely 
and  there  is  no  rotatory  motion,  the  C.  of  P.  coincides  with 
the  centre  of  gravity.  If  the  body  be  moving  round  a 
point  or  axis  of  suspension,  the  C.  of  P.  coincides  with  the 
centre  of  oscillation.  The  more  complicated  case  of  a  body 
rotating  round  an  axis  within  it  would  require,  for  its 
explanation,  analytical  formulae  which  cannot  conven¬ 
iently  be  translated  into  ordinary  language.  There  are 
many  positions  which  the  axis  may  have  in  which  there 
will  be  no  C.  of  P. — i.e.,  there  will  be  no  direction  in  which 
an  impulse  could  be  applied  without  producing  a  shock 
upon  the  axis.  One  case  of  this  sort  is  that  of  the  axis 
being  a  principal  axis  through  the  center  of  gravity. 

CENTRE  OF  PRES'SURE,  of  any  surface  immersed 
in  a  fluid:  the  point  in  which  the  resultant  of  the  pressures 
of  the  fluid  on  the  several  points  meets  the  surface.  When 
the  bottom  of  a  vessel  containing  fluid,  or  when  a  plane 
immersed  in  fluid,  is  horizontal,  the  pressure  on  every 
point  of  it  is  the  same,  being  that  due  to  the  weight  of 
the  column  of  fluid  standing  above  the  bottom  or  plane. 
In  either  case  the  pressures  at  the  different  points  obvious- 
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ly  form  a  system  of  equal  parallel  forces,  whose  centre 
will  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bottom  or  plane,  their 
resultant  passing  through  this  point  being  the  sum  of  all 
their  forces.  But  when  the  plane  is  inclined  at  any  angle 
to  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  the  pressure  is  not  the  same  at 
all  points,  but  is  obviously  greater  at  the  lower  than  at 
the  upper  points,  for  the  lower  have  to  support  taller 
columns  of  the  fluid.  The  resultant  of  these  forces,  then, 
will  not  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  surface, 
but  through  a  point  below  it.  This  point  is  the  C.  of  P., 
and  evidently  will  lie  below  the  centre  of  gravity  for  all 
fluids  in  which  the  pressure  increases  with  the  depth.  If 
the  surface  pressed  upon  form  part  of  the  containing  ves¬ 
sel,  and  be  supposed  movable,  it  will  be  kept  at  rest  by  a 
pressure  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  fluid  pressures  applied 
at  the  C.  of  P.  and  acting  in  the  opposite  direction.  In 
the  case  of  a  vessel  with  a  parallelogram  for  one  side,  the 
C.  of  P.  is  at  the  distance  of  one-third  of  the  height  from 
the  bottom.  In  the  case  of  a  triangular  vessel  whose  base 
is  at  the  bottom,  it  is  one-fourth  of  the  height  only. 

CENTRIFUGAL,  n.  sen-trif' u-gal  [L.  centrum,  the  cen¬ 
tre  ;  fugio,  I  flee] :  tending  to  fly  or  go  off  from  the  centre 
(see  Central  Forces)  :  in  bot.,  applied  to  that  kind  of  in¬ 
florescence  in  plants  in  which  the  central  flower  opens  first. 
Centrip'etal,  a.  -trip'e-t&l  [L.  peto,  I  seek,  I  move  to  a 
place] :  tending  to  the  centre ;  having  a  desire  to  move  to  the 
centre  (see  Central  Forces)  :  in  bot.,  applied  to  that  kind 
of  inflorescence  in  plants  in  which  the  flowers  expand  from 
below  upward  or  from  the  circumference  inward.  Cen¬ 
trifugal  force,  the  force  by  which  bodies,  when  set  in 
motion  round  a  centre,  have  a  tendency  to  fly  off  at  a  tan¬ 
gent  from  the  circle  round  which  they  move.  Centripetal 
force,  the  force  which  drives  .or  impels  a  body  toward 
some  point  as  a  centre ;  the  force  or  gravity  by  which  bodies 
tend  to  a  point  or  centre. 

CENTRIFUGAL  and  CENTRIPETAL,  stn-trif' u-gal, 
sen-trip' e-tal,  in  Botany:  two  different  kinds  of  inflores¬ 
cence,  or  modes  of  flowering  of  plants.  When  the  flower- 
bud  which  terminates  the  floral  axis,  and  is  central  in  the 
inflorescence,  is  the  first  to  expand — in  which  case  the 
others  are  developed  in  succession  from  the  centre  out¬ 
ward — the  inflorescence  is  said  to  be  centrifugal.  When 
the  outermost  flowers  expand  first,  the  inflorescence  is 
centripetal,  as  is  the  case  in  catkins,  spikes,  and  racemes,  in 
which  the  flowers  nearest  the  base  are  the  first  to  expand, 
and  those  nearest  the  apex  the  last.  These  modes  of  im 
florescence  are  very  characteristic  of  different  plants,  of 
genera,  and  of  orders. 

CENTRING:  see  Centering. 

CENTROIDS,  n.  plu.  scn'troyds  [L.  centrum,  the  middle 
point :  Gr.  eidos,  resemblance] :  the  generating  curves  of 
such  geometrical  figures  as  cycloids  and  epicycloids. 

CENTRUM,  n.  sen'trum  [L.  centrum,  the  centre]:  in 
anat.,  the  body  of  a  vertebra. 
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CENTUMVIRI,  sen-turn' vi-ri:  judges  of  ancient  Rome, 
three  from  each  tribe,  who  determined  ordinary  causes. 
The  extent  of  their  jurisdiction  is  uncertain.  Hollweg 
( Ueber  die  Competenz  des  Centumviralgerichts )  would  con¬ 
fine  it  to  civil  cases:  it  seems  probable  that  they  at  first 
handled  questions  relating  to  quiritian  ownership,  which 
determined  the  status  of  the  citizens. 

CENTUPLE,  n.  sen'tu-pl  [F.  centuple — from  L.  centu- 
plus,  augmented  a  hundred-fold — from  centum ,  a  hun¬ 
dred;  plico,  I  fold]:  a  hundred  fold:  V.  to  multiply  a 
hundred-fold.  Centu'plicate,  v.  -tu'pU-kat,  to  make  a 
hundred-fold.  CENTu'PLiCATiNG^imp.  Centu'plicated,  pp# 

CENTURION,  n.  sen-tu'ri-6n  [F.  centurion — from  L. 
centunonem — from  centum,  a  hundred]:  among  the  anc. 
Romans,  a  captain  of  infantry  at  first  commanding  100  men, 
but  later  a  number  indefinite.  These  officers  were  chosen 
by  the  tribunes. 

CENTURY,  n.  sen'tii-ri  [F.  centurie,  a  group  of  a  hun¬ 
dred — from  L.  centuria,  a  century — from  centum,  a  hun¬ 
dred]:  a  group  or  period  of  a  hundred  years.  In  anc. 
Rom.  military  organization  centuria  was  a  subdivision  of 
the  legion,  and  consisted  of  100  foot-soldiers.  Centuria 
was  also  a  subdivision  of  the  whole  citizenship.  Centu'- 
rial,  a.  -ri-al,  pertaining  to  a  century. 

CENTURY  PLANT:  see  Agave. 

CEPHAELIS:  see  Ipecacuanha. 

CEPHALASPIS,  n.  sef'a-l&s'pis  Cephalaspid^e,  n. 
plu.  sef-a-las' pi-de:  [Gr.  keph&le,  the  head:  aspis,  a  shield], 
genus  of  fossil  ganoid  fishes,  of  which  six  species  have  been 
described,  two  belonging  to  the  upper  Silurian,  and  four  to 
the  Devonian  measures.  The  head  was  protected  by  a  large 
ganoid  plate,  sculptured  externally  with  circular  radiating 
markings.  Agassiz  gave  the  name  C.  (buckler-headed) 
from  this  extraordinary  covering,  which  has  very  much 
the  appearance  of,  and  was  formerly  supposed  to  be,  the 
cephalic  shield  of  an  Asaphus.  The  body  was  covered 
with  rhomboidal  enamelled  scales,  and  furnished  with 
dorsal  and  pectoral  fins;  it  terminated  in  a  large  hetero- 
cercal  tail.  In  a  graphic  description  of  this  fossil  in  his 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  Miller  thus  sketches  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  animal:  ‘Has  the  reader  ever  seen  a  saddler’s 
cutting  knife — a  tool  with  a  crescent-shaped  blade,  and 
the  handle  fixed  transversely  in  the  centre  of  its  concave 
side?  In  general  outline,  the  C.  resembled  this  tool;  the 
crescent-shaped  blade  representing  the  head,  the  trans¬ 
verse  handle  the  body.’  The  endo-skeleton  was  cartilagi¬ 
nous,  retaining  the  notochord  through  life.  The  flexible 
body,  assisted  by  the  large  tail  and  the  fins,  would  give 
the  C.  the  power  of  moving  rapidly  through  the  water. 
Being  a  predaceous  fish  it  must  have  been  a  formidable 
enemy  to  its  associates  in  the  Palaeozoic  seas,  for,  besides 
its  power  of  rapid  motion,  the  sharp  margin  of  its  shield 
probably  did  the  work  of  a  vigorously-hurled  javelin,  as  in 
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the  sword-fish.  This  genus  was  originally  named  Astero- 
lepis  (star-scale),  from  the  circular  markings  on  its  cephalic 
shield. 

CEPHALATE,  n.:  a  mollusk  having  a  head. 

CEPHALIC,  a.  se-f&l'lk  [Gr.  keph&le,  the  head]:  per¬ 
taining  to  the  head:  N.  a  medicine  for  headache.  Cepha- 
line,  n.  -sZf'd-lin,  a  knitted  woolen  band  passing  round  the 
head  and  over  the  ears,  as  a  preservation  against  cold,  worn 
by  ladies.  Cephalalgia,  n.  sef' d-ldl' jl-d,  or  Ceph'alal'gy, 
n.  -ft  [Gr.  algos,  pain]:  pain  in  the  head;  headache.  Ceph'- 
alal'gic,  a.  -jlk,  pertaining  to. 

CEPHALIZATION,  sef-a-ll-za' shtin,  a  principle  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Dana,  who  claims  that  cephalization  is  simply 
domination  of  the  head — cephalic  domination — in  an  ani¬ 
mal,  as  manifested  in  the  structure;  and  any  degree  of  it 
depends  on  the  grade  or  power  of  the  cephalic  centre  and 
the  degree  of  subordination  to  it  in  the  structure.  He  agrees 
that  since  animals  have  a  head  as  their  grand  characteristic 
feature,  and  a  brain  as  the  fundamental  element  of  the 
head  and  the  prime  centre  of  force  in  the  organism,  exalta¬ 
tion  and  concentration  anteriorly  of  the  life-forces  mark  a 
high  grade  of  cephalization.  Their  concentration  of  parts 
anteriorly,  with  exaltation  of  the  cephalic  end  of  the  body, 
is  manifested  not  merely  in  the  transfer  of  members  to  the 
cephalic  series,  but  also  in  the  form  and  structure  of  the 
head,  of  the  sense-organs,  the  mouth-appendages,  the  legs 
and  abdominal  appendages. 

The  principle  is  most  clearly  shown  by  the  increased 
size  and  specialization  of  the  head  of  the  crab  and  the 
corresponding  reduction  of  the  abdomen  as  compared  with 
the  elongated  abdomen  of  the  lobster  and  shrimps  as  well 
as  the  relations  of  the  head  to  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
regions  in  the  amphipod  and  isopod  Crustacea.  It  should 
be  observed  that  in  arthropods  in  general,  at  the  beginning 
of  embryonic  life,  development  begins  with  the  head,  thus 
in  Limulus,  Arachnida,  Crustacea,  and  insects,  the  head  is 
the  first  to  become  developed;  its  segments  and  appendages 
arise  before  those  of  the  hind  body.  It  is  so  in  the  verte> 
brates,  the  head  at  first  forming  the  bulk  of  the  body. 
This  is  the  case  with  annelid  worms,  etc.,  in  their  larva, 
the  trochosphere  (q.v.),  the  bulk  of  the  body  is  formed  by 
the  head.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  cause  of  the  large 
size  of  the  head  in  the  embryos  of  all  the  higher  animals  is 
in  some  wray  connected  with  the  fact  that  development 
begins  at  the  anterior  end.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new 
segments  later  in  embryonic  life  in  worms  and  arthropods 
arise  at  the  growing-zone,  which  is  situated  at  the  end  of 
the  hind  body,  between  the  penultimate  and  terminal 
segments  of  the  body. 

CEPH  ALO-BRAN  CH I  ATE,  a.  sef'd-ld-brdng'ki-dt  Gr. 
keph&le,  the  head;  branched,  a  gill,  carrying  gills  up¬ 
on  the  head,  as  certain  of  the  Annelida.  Cephaloid,  a. 


CEPHALOCHORDA— CEPHALOPHORA. 

sZJ'til-oyd  [Gr.  eidos,  resemblance]:  in  bot.}  capitate  or  head¬ 
shaped. 

CEPHALOCHORDA,  8 ef-a-lo-kor'da:  a  group  of  Chor¬ 
data  represented  by  the  lancelet  or  Amphioxus  (q.v.). 
Other  names  for  the  young  group  are  Leptocardii  and 
Acrania.  The  Cephalochorda  are  fish-like  in  shape,  and 
have  a  notochord  extending  the  length  of  the  body,  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  head;  hence  the  name  Cephalochorda.  The 
notochord  is  situated  between  the  nervous  system  and 
the  digestive  canal.  The  central  nervous  system  lies 
entirely  on  one  side  of  the  digestive  canal,  while  numerous 
gill-slits  extend  from  the  pharynx  to  the  exterior. 

CEPHALODINE,  a.  sef-dl'd-din  [Gr.  kepMle,  the  head; 
eidos,  resemblance]:  in  bot.,  forming  a  head. 

CE PH ALO-EXTR ACTOR,  n.:  an  instrument  to  extract 
the  fetus  by  the  head. 

CEPHALONIA,  or  Cefalonia,  sef-a-ld'ni-d,  or  chef-a- 
lo'ne-d:  largest  of  the  seven  Ionian  Islands  (q.v.),  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  or  Corinth,  lat.  38°  3' — 
38°  30'  n.,  and  long.  20°  21'— 20°  49'  e.  It  is  irregular  in 
shape;  greatest  length  about  30  m.;  area  302  sq.  m.  Its 
surface  is  mountainous,  the  soil,  for  the  most  part,  thin, 
and  water  very  scarce.  The  inhabitants,  however,  are  in¬ 
dustrious  and  enterprising,  and  have  planted  vineyards 
wherever  the  grape  will  grow,  and  currants  and  olive-oil 
are  also  produced  for  export.  The  climate  is  warm  and 
agreeable.  The  exports  have  an  annual  value  of  about 
$1,000,000,  and  the  imports  of  about  $1,250,000.  The 
number  of  persons  brought  up  to  the  medical  profession  is 
remarkable;  it  is  said  that  there  is  hardly  a  town  in  the 
Levant  which  has  not  a  practitioner  from  Cephalonia.  The 
inhabitants  are  also  much  more  energetic  in  foreign  trade 
than  those  of  Corfu  or  Zante.  The  island  is  subject  to 
frequent  but  slight  earthquakes.  There  was  formerly  a 
small  English  garrison  at  Cephalonia.  Steamers  ply  be¬ 
tween  it  and  Malta,  Patras,  and  Triest.  The  language 
spoken  is  a  Greek  dialect.  The  chief  towns  are  Argostoli 
(q.v.)  and  Lixuri. 

Cephalonia  is  called  by  Homer  Same  or  Samos,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  heroic  ages  was  subject  to  Ulysses,  whose  residence 
was  in  the  neighboring  isle  of  Ithaca  (q.v.).  Later,  Cepha¬ 
lonia  appears  under  the  name  of  Cephallenia.  It  succes¬ 
sively  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  Romans, 
Byzantines,  and  Venetians,  from  the  last  of  whom  it  was 
several  times  wrested  by  the  Turks.  On  the  ruin  of  the 
Venetian  republic,  1797,  it  was  seized  by  the  French,  who 
were  in  their  turn  dislodged  by  the  Russians.  In  1809, 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  England.  It  was  ceded  to 
Greece  1864.  Pop.  72,800. 

CEPHALOPHORA,  n.  plu.  sef'dl-bf'b-rS,  [Gr.  kepMle' 
the  head;  phoreo,  I  bear,  I  carry]:  a  name  for  those  mollusca 
Which  have  a  distinct  head — more  usual  term  is  ‘encephala. 


CEPHALOPODA. 

CEPHALOPODA,  n.  plu.  sef'dl-6p'd-d&,  or  Cephalo 
pods,  n.  plu.  sZf'dl-o-pddz  [Gr.  kephdle,  the  head;  podes , 
feet]:  class  of  mollusks,  highest  in  organization  of  that 
division  of  the  animal  kingdom.  To  this  class  belong  the 
nautili,  spirulae,  argonauts,  poulpes,  squids  or  cala- 
maries,  cuttle-fish,  etc.,  of  the  present  time,  and  the  am¬ 
monites,  belemnites,  etc.,  of  former  geological  periods. 
The  cephalopoda  all  are  marine,  and  only  a  few  are  capable 
of  leaving  the  water,  and  moving  about  in  search  of  food 
on  the  shore.  Cephalopodous,  a.  sef'&l-dp'd-dtis,  pertain¬ 
ing  to  those  animals  which  have  the  feet  or  arms  arranged 
around  the  head,  or  the  head  between  the  body  and  the 
feet. 

The  cephalopoda  receive  their  name  from  having  organs 
of  prehension  and  locomotion  attached  to  the  head,  an 
arrangement  toward  which  a  gradual  approach  may  be 
traced  in  the  highest  gasteropod  (q.v.)  mollusks.  The 
organs  have  been  variously  designated  arms,  feet,  and 
tentacula.  They  ‘have  no  true  homology’  with  the  limbs 
of  vertebrate  animals,  but  are  analogous  to  them  in 
respect  only  of  the  purposes  which  they  serve.  The 
body  of  the  cephalopoda  is  a  bag  formed  of  the  mantle 
(see  Mollusca),  open  only  at  the  end  to  which  the  head 
is  attached.  In  some,  this  bag  is  almost  spherical,  and 
locomotion  is  accomplished  only  by  the  appendages  of 
the  head;  in  others,  the  body  is  elongated,  and  furnished 
with  two  fin-like  expansions,  which  are  the  principal 
instruments  of  locomotion.  In  locomotion  by  the  fins 
a  cephalopod  swims  like  a  fish,  with  the  head  first,  and 
often  very  rapidly;  in  locomotion  by  the  arms  it  drags 
itself  along,  laying  hold  of  any  object  within  reach  by 
means  of  suckers,  with  which  the  arms  are  furnished. 
Some  cephalopoda  are  capable  also  of  moving  backward 
through  the  water  by  alternate  contractions  and  expan¬ 
sions  of  a  muscular  web  which  unites  the  bases  of  the 
arms;  some  appear  to  depend  for  a  similar  power  of  swim¬ 
ming  backward  upon  the  forcible  ejection  of  water  from 
the  ‘funnel’  below  the  eyes. 

The  head  of  a  cephalopod  is  roundish,  generally  furnished 
with  two  large  and  prominent  eyes,  very  similar  in  struc¬ 
ture  to  those  of  vertebrate  animals.  There  are  also  ears, 
but  they  consist  merely  of  little  cavities,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  brain,  in  each  of  which  is  suspended  a  mem¬ 
branous  sac  containing  a  small  stone.  The  organs  of 
smell  are  not  very  certainly  known,  but  it  appears  that 
the  cephalopoda  possess  this  sense,  as  well  as  that  of 
taste,  of  which  the  character  of  the  tongue  is  much  more 
indicative  than  in  many  vertebrate  animals. — The  brain 
forms  a  ring  around  the  gullet.  The  whole  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  is  more  complex  than  in  the  lower  mollusks. — The 
mouth  opens  in  the  midst  of  the  circle  of  arms.  It  is 
furnished  with  a  strong,  horny  beak  of  two  mandibles, 
moving  vertically,  not  unlike  the  bill  of  a  parrot,  but 
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the  upper  mandible  the  shorter  of  the  two. — The  digestive 
apparatus  is  very  complicated.  The  gullet  swells  out 
into  a  crop,  and  there  is  a  gizzard  as  muscular  as  that  of 
a  bird.  The  intestine,  after  a  few  convolutions,  termi¬ 
nates  in  the  cavity  which  contains  the  gills,  at  the  base  of 
the  funnel  by  which  the  water  is  ejected  after  having  sup¬ 
plied  air  for  respiration.  This  cavity  is  situated  within 
the  mantle  or  bag,  and  separated  from  the  other  viscera 
by  a  membranous  partition.  Into  it  the  water  is  freely 
admitted  by  means  of  a  slit  or  valvular  opening,  being 
drawn  in  by  muscular  action,  and  again  expelled  with 
considerable  force  through  the  funnel,  which  opens  at 
the  neck,  and  with  its  current  all  secretions,  eggs,  and 
excrements  are  carried  forth.  There  are  only  two  gills 
in  the  greater  number  of  existing  cephalopoda,  the  only 
exceptions  being  the  two  or  three  known  species  of  Nauti¬ 
lus,  which  have  four  gills;  and  two-gilled  cephalopoda — 
the  order  Dibranchiata — are  in  many  respects  of  higher 
organization  than  the  four-gilled — the  order  Tetrabran- 
chiata — which,  although  containing  so  few  recent,  con¬ 
tains  a  vast  number  of  fossil  species.  Each  gill  consists 
of  many  membranous  plates,  fixed  to  two  sides  of  a  stalk- 
— The  heart  in  the  Tetrabranchiata  consists  of  a  single  ven¬ 
tricle  only,  but  besides  this  systemic  heart,  the  Dibranchiata 
have  two  branchial  or  respiratory  hearts,  contractile  reser¬ 
voirs,  one  for  each  gill,  by  which  blood  is  forced  into 
these  organs.  ^ 

The  ‘arms’  or  'feet’  are  very  numerous  in  the  Tetra¬ 
branchiata,  not  provided  with  suckers,  but  hollow,  and  with 
long  retractile  tentacula;  in  the  Dibranchiata  they  are  only 
eight  or  ten  in  number,  furnished  with  suckers  ( aceta - 
bula );  two  of  them,  when  they  are  ten  in  number,  being 
much  longer  than  the  rest,  and  differing  from  them  in 
form.  The  suckers  are  admirably  constructed — an  ad¬ 
hesive  disk  of  muscular  membrane,  often  having  a  car¬ 
tilaginous  circlet,  capable  of  most  exact  application  to  any 
object,  with  an  aperture  in  the  centre  leading  into  a  cav¬ 
ity,  the  bottom  of  which  can  be  retracted  like  a  piston  so 
as  to  form  a  vacuum,  and  render  the  adhesion  of  the 
sucker  close  and  firm,  while  on  the  muscular  action  being 
interrupted  or  reversed,  it  immediately  lets  go  its  hold. 
The  Poulpe  has  each  of  its  eight  flexible  arms  crowded 
with  120  pair  of  such  suckers,  and  as  an  animal  of  this 
kind  exists  on  some  tropical  shores  with  arms  about  two 
ft.  long  it  is  not  wonderful  that  it  is  reckoned  dangerous. 
Still  more  formidable,  however,  are  the  Hook-squids  of 
the  South  seas,  the  two  long  arms  of  which  have  suckers 
furnished  in  the  centre  with  a  hook  to  enter  into  the  flesh 
of  any  creature  of  which  they  may  lay  hold,  and  so  more 
effectually  to  secure  their  prey. 

The  sexes  are  distinct  in  all  the  cephalopoda.  The 
eggs  have  a  horny  covering,  and  after  their  extrusion 
from  the  parent  become  agglutinated  into  masses  of 
various  forms.  The  young,  from  the  first,  very  much 
resemble  the  mature  animals  except  in  size. 
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All  the  Dibranchiata  are  provided  with  a  peculiar  organ 
of  defense,  called  an  ‘ink-bag/  which  is  wanting  in  the 
Tetrabranchiata.  This  ink-bag  is  filled  with  a  peculiar 
secretion,  capable  of  being  expelled  at  will  to  darken  the 
water,  and  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  cephalopod. 

The  tetrabranchiata  cephalopoda  have  a  chambered 
shell.  See  Nautilus.  The  dibranchiate  cephalopoda 
have  no  external  shell — the  shell  of  the  female  Argonaut 
(q.v.)  being  scarcely  an  exception — but  they  have  an 
internal  shell  (cuttle-fish  bone,  etc.),  sometimes  merely 
rudimentary,  included  between  two  folds  of  the  mantle, 
and  apparently  intended  to  give  support  to  the  soft  body 
of  the  animal. 

The  cephalopoda  are  very  voracious,  feeding  on  fish, 
mollusks,  crustaceans,  etc.  Even  a  powerful  crab  is  not 
safe  from  the  attacks  of  a  dibranchiate  cephalopod  little 
bigger  than  itself;  the  arms,  so  abundantly  provided  with 
suckers,  seize  it,  and  trammel  every  movement,  while 
the  parrot-like  beak  is  strong  enough  to  break  the  hard 
shell.  Cuttle-fish  and  squids  are  often  very  troublesome 
to  fishermen,  following  shoals  of  fish,  and  devouring 
great  numbers  of  them  after  they  are  entangled  in  the  net. 

Fossil  cephalopoda  are  in  all  the  strata  which  form  the 
earth’s  crust.  The  order  Tetrabranchiata  is  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  a  fossil  order,  being  represented  by  not  more  than 
four  recent  species.  With  the  exception  of  two  genera, 
Nautilus  and  Aturia,  this  order  is  confined  to  primary  and 
secondary  rocks.  The  two  groups  into  which  it  is  divided 
also  are  characteristic  of  geological  epochs.  The  Nautil- 
idce,  with  simple  or  gently  undulating  septa,  and  siphuncle 
central  or  in  the  inner  margin,  belong,  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  genera  just  now  referred  to,  to  the  Palaeozoic 
rocks.  Including  a  small  group,  which,  while  it  has  the 
siphon  on  the  external  margin,  has  yet  simple  septa,  the 
Nautilidce  are  represented  by  145  Silurian,  158  Devonian, 
and  91  Carboniferous  species.  The  Ammonitidce  have  the 
siphuncle  always  on  the  outer  margin  of  the  shell,  and  the 
septa  with  corrugated  or  lobed  margins.  This  group,  with 
the  exception  of  Goniatites,  a  Palaeozoic  genus,  is  peculiar 
to,  and  co-extensive  with,  the  secondary  strata.  Of  the 
930  species  that  have  been  described  more  than  half  belong 
to  the  genus  Ammonites  (q.v.). 

The  order  Dibranchiata  is  found  first  in  the  Lias,  and  ex¬ 
tends  through  the  more  recent  strata,  receiving  its  full  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  present  seas.  Scarcely  90  fossil  species 
have  been  described,  while  more  than  double  that  number 
are  known  as  recent  animals.  See  Ammonites  :  Argonaut  : 
Belemnites:  Calamary:  Ceratites:  Cuttle-fish:  Go¬ 
niatites:  Hook-squid:  Nautilus:  Octopoda:  Orthoce- 
ras:  PouLPE:etc. 

CEPHALOPTERA,  sef-a-ldp'te-ra  [Gr.  head-wing]:  ge¬ 
nus  of  cartilaginous  fishes  of  the  Ray  family,  type  of  a  sub¬ 
family,  Cephalopteridoe.  The  pectoral  fins  are  very  much 
elongated,  so  as  to  give  great  breadth  to  the  fish.  The  tail 
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is  slender  and  without  fin,  but  armed  near  its  origin  with  a 
great  spine.  The  head  is  terminated  in  front  by  a  straight 
line,  and  on  each  side  of  it  there  projects  a  membrane  {pyre- 
cephalic  fin )  rolled  upon  itself,  and  resembling  in  shape  a 
pointed  horn.  The  name  Horned  Ray  has  therefore  some¬ 
times  been  given  to  these  creatures,  of  which  only  one  spe¬ 
cies,  C.  Giorna,  has  ever  been  found  on  the  British  coasts. 

It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  there  ac¬ 
quires  great  size ;  one  is  mentioned  as  having  been  taken  off 
Messina,  which  weighed  1,250  lbs. — more  than  half  a  ton. 
But  this  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  some  of 
the  Cephalopteridoe  which  occur  in  tropical  seas :  one  taken 
at  Barbadoes  required  seven  yoke  of  oxen  to  draw  it.  They 
are  very  dangerous  to  swimmers  and  bathers. 

CEPHALO-THORAX,  n.  sef/&-lo-tho'raks  [Gr.  keph&le , 
the  head;  thorax,  the  chest]:  the  anterior  division  of  the 
body,  composed  of  the  coalesced  head  and  chest,  in  many 
Crustacese  and  Arachnida. 

CEPHALOTOMY,  n.  sef-&l-6t'd-ml  [Gr.  keph&le,  the 
head ;  tome,  a  cutting] :  the  art  or  operation  of  dissecting  or 
opening  the  head. 

CEPHALOTUS,  n.  s2f'&-ld'tus  [Gr.  kephalotds,  having  a 
head  or  top— from  keph&le,  the  head]:  a  genus  of  very 
singular  dwarf  pitcher-plants,  having  their  leaves  arranged 
in  a  rosette  at  the  top  of  the  rhizome,  ord.  Ceph&ldtacece. 

CEPHEUS,  se'fe-us:  constellation  of  the  n.  hemisphere, 
containing,  according  to  the  Britannic  catalogue,  35  stars; 
principal  star,  Alderamin,  of  the  third  magnitude. 

CEPOLA :  see  Bandfish. 

CERAM,  se-r&m',  Pg.  sa-r&'ong,  or  sa-rowng:  island  in 
the  Moluccas  archipelago;  n.  e.  of  Amboyna,  between  2° 
44'  30"— 3°  30' 30"  s.  lat.,  and  129°  30'— 130°  53'  e.  long. ;  di¬ 
vided  into  Great  and  Little  Ceram  by  the  Isthmus  of  Ta- 
runo.  Area,  7,140  sq.m.  Malays  inhabit  the  coasts;  Pa¬ 
puans  the  interior.  A  mountain  chain  runs  through  C., 
rising  in  Nusa  Keli  to  9,250  ft.  The  soil  is  very  fertile. 
The  vegetable  products  include  timber-trees,  rice,  sago, 
maize,  sugar-cane,  bananas,  and  edible  roots.  The  Malays 
fish.  Exports  are  Ceram  clothing,  textiles,  iron,  copper- 
wire,  earthenware,  birds  of  paradise,  trepang,  sago,  dried 
fish,  edible  nests,  etc.  Ceram  belongs  to  the  Netherlands. 
Pop.  195,000. 

CERAMBYX,  se-ram'biks:  Linnaean  genus  of  coleopter¬ 
ous  insects,  included  among  those  which,  on  account  of  the 
length  of  their  antennae,  are  usually  known  as  Long-horned 
Beetles,  and  now  generally  regarded  as  the  type  of  a  tribe 
or  family.  To  this  tribe  belongs  the  Musk  Beetle  of  Eng¬ 
land  ( Callichroma  moschata) ,  remarkable  for  its  strong  and 
agreeable  odor,  which,  however,  is  rather  that  of  roses  than 
of  musk.  Some  foreign  species  have  the  odor  of  musk  in 
great  perfection.  C.  keros,  one  of  the  largest  European 
beetles,  extremely  rare  in  Britain,  deposits,  its  eggs  in  a 
hole  which  it  excavates  for  that  purpose  in  the  wood  of  the 
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oak;  and  the  grub  feeds  upon  the  wood,  excavating  long 
passages  through  it. 

CERAMI ACE/E,  se-ra-mi-a'se-e: sub-order  of  Algae (q.v.), 
called  also  Floride^e  and  consisting  of  sea-weeds  of  a  rose 
or  purplish  color,  with  fronds  formed  of  cells  arranged  in 
rows,  sometimes  in  a  single  row ;  the  sporocarps  containing 
cells  or  spores ,  often  in  fours  ( tetraspores ) , with  a  transparent 
perispore,  and  inclosed  in  receptacles  of  very  various  form 
and  structure.  They  are  most  abundant  in  the  seas  of  the 
n.  temperate  zone.  Many  are  very  delicate  and  beautiful. 
A  considerable  number  furnish  agreeable  articles  of  food  of 
a  gelatinous  nature,  as  Dulse  (q.v.),  Carrageen  (q.v.),  or 
Irish  Moss,  and  certain  species  of  Plocaria  (q.v.),  much 
used  on  the  sea-coasts  of  the  e.  Indies.  The  edible  swal¬ 
lows’  nests  of  the  East  are  supposed  to  be  formed  of  a  sea¬ 
weed  of  this  sub-order,  a  species  of  Gelidium. 

CERAMIC,  a.  se-r&m'ik  [Gr.  ker&mos,  potter’s  clay, 
earthenware]:  pertaining  to  pottery,  or  to  the  department 
of  plastic  art  which  comprises  all  objects  made  of  clay 
such  as  cups,  vases,  bassi-rilievi,  cornices,  and  the  like] 
Ceramics,  n.  plu.  se-ram'iks,  the  art  or  science  of  pottery' 

CERAMICS,  se-ram'iks  [Gr.  kerdgmos,  potter’s  clay, 
keramikos,  Fr.  ceramiques ]:  The  fictile  arts  collectively; 
the  art  or  industry  of  making  objects  of  clay,  which  are 
fixed  into  permanence  by  baking  or  burning.  Is  not 
applied  to  cementitious  products  derived  from  clay  nor 
to  the  use  of  clays  not  involving  the  art  of  burning  them. 
The  term  is  a  necessary  general  one  because  the  principles 
involved  in  forming,  burning,  glazing,  and  coloring  clay 
products  are  essentially  similar  in  a  great  range  of  pro¬ 
ducts,  which  modern  needs  are  extending  and  varying 
widely,  so  that  ‘pottery’  no  longer  covers  the  meaning. 

All  forms  of  pottery,  that  is  to  say,  of  containers  made 
of  clay  and  burned,  from  the  common  flower-pot  up  to  the 
finest  porcelain  vases,  are  of  course  included  in  the  term. 
But  so  also  are  the  various  products  used  in  architecture, 
the  refractory  wares  used  in  metallurgy  and  gas  making, 
the  pipes  for  land  drainage  and  sewerage,  the  bricks  and 
blocks  for  paving  and  the  containers,  worms,  retorts,  etc., 
essential  for  the  chemical  operations  involving  strongly 
corrosive  substances.  In  short,  the  use  of  objects  of 
burned  clay  is  extending  in  all  directions  in  the  arts  where 
it  is  necessary  to  oppose  destruction  by  fire,  the  resistance 
to  wear,  the  decay  of  time,  and  the  action  of  powerful 
chemical  agents. 

The  use  of  the  object  determines  the  character  of  the 
clay  selected  for  fashioning  it  and  the  degree  of  its  treat¬ 
ment  by  the  fire,  and  likewise  if  it  be  essential  to  cover  it 
with  glass  or  glaze  and  ornament  it  with  verifiable  pig¬ 
ments. 

The  requirements  of  modern  life  have  developed  the 
porous  agricultural  drain  tile  and  the  vitrified  electric 
conduit.  Steel  structure  in  building  has  made  necessary 
terra  cotta  lumber  and  fire-proof  floor  arches,  and  archi- 
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tectural  terra  cotta  for  the  exterior  walls  of  fire-proof 
buildings.  Modern  sanitation  and  the  heavy  traffic  of 
public  buildings  has  produced  floor  and  wall  tile  and  cera¬ 
mic  mosaics.  The  enormous  development  of  electrical 
power  for  manifold  uses  has  created  an  entirely  new  indus¬ 
try  in  porcelain  for  the  insulation  of  electrical  conductors 
and  apparatus. 

CERASTES,  se-rds'tez,  or  Horned  Viper:  genus  of  ser¬ 
pents  of  the  family  Viperidce,  distinguished  by  a  broad  de¬ 
pressed  heart-shaped  head,  the  scales  of  which  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  back,  and  particularly  remarkable  for  the 
development  of  one  of  the  scales  of  each  eyelid  into  a  spine 
or  horn,  often  of  considerable  length.  The  tail  is  very 
distinct  from  the  body.  This  genus  is  exclusively  African . 
and  very  venomous.  The  best  known  species,  C.  vulgaris, 
the  horned  viper  of  n.  Africa,  was  called  cerastes  by  the 
ancients,  the  name  being  derived  from  the  Greek  keras,  a 
horn.  Other  species  of  the  same  genus  are  C.  nasicornis 
of  the  w.  coast  of  Africa,  and  C.  caudalis  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

CERATE,  n.  se'rat  [L.  cera,  wax;  It.  cero;  F.  cire] :  the 
melted  honeycomb  from  which  the  honey  has  been  pressed; 
a  compound  of  wax  with  other  oily  and  medicinal  substan¬ 
ces  in  such  proportions  as  to  have  the  consistence  of  an 
ointment  (q.v.).  Simple  C.  is  made  by  melting  together 
equal  parts  of  white  wax  and  olive-oil;  they  are  heated 
together,  and  carefully  stirred  into  a  uniform  substance 
while  cooling.  Cera'ted,  a.  covered  with  wax. 

CERATIASIS,  n.  s%r'd-ti'cKsis  [Gr.  keras ,  horn]:  the 
growth  of  hard,  horny  tumors.  Ceratitis,  n.  ser'a-ti'tis, 
inflammation  of  the  cornea. 

CERATITES,  n.  plu.  ser'd-tits  [Gr.  keras,  a  horn]:  in 
geol.,  genus  of  ammonitidae,  peculiar  to,  and  characteristic 
of,  the  Trias;  distinguished  from  the  other  members  of  the 
family  by  having  the  lobes  of  the  sutures  serrated,  while 
the  intervening  curves,  directed  toward  the  aperture,  are 
simple.  Twenty-six  species  have  been  described.  Cerat- 
odus,  n.  se-rdt' o-dds  [Gr.  odous,  a  tooth]:  a  genus  of  fossil 
fish-teeth;  a  singular  genus  of  fish  found  fossil  in  the 
secondary  rocks,  and  now  found  living  in  Queensland  (see 
Lepidosiren).  Ceratose,  a.  se/d-tos,  horny;  having  the 
texture  and  consistence  of  horn. 

CERATIUM,  n.  se-ra'shi-um  [Gr.  keration,  a  little  horn, 
a  pod]:  in  bot.,  a  long  one-celled  pericarp  with  two  valves, 
containing  many  seeds. 

CERBEREAN,  n.  ser-be'ri-dn,  [Cerberus]:  like  the  three¬ 
headed  canine  guardian  of  the  portals  of  Tartarus. 

CERBERUS,  n.  ser'be-rtis  [L.  Cer'berus;  Gr.  Kerberos] : 
in  Greek  mythology,  the  many-headed  dog  of  Pluto — off¬ 
spring  of  Typhon  and  Echidna— who  guarded  the  portal 
of  the  infernal  regions.  Later  writers  describe  C.  as  only 
three-headed,  with  the  tail  and  mane  composed  of  serpents. 


CERCARIA. 

The  poets  sometimes  encumber  him  with  a  hundred 
heads.  A  northern  constellation,  near  the  hand  of  Her¬ 
cules,  was  named  Cerberus  by  Hevelius. 

CERCARIA,  n.  ser-ka'ri-d  [Gr.  kerkos,  a  tail] :  a  tadpole¬ 
shaped  animalcule;  the  tailed  larva  of  the  liver-fluke,  or 
distoma.  Cero®,  n.  plu.  ser'se,  the  feelers  which  project 
from  behind  in  some  insects.  Cercariiform,  a.  ser'ka- 
ri'Vfawrm  [L.  forma,  shape]:  tadpole-shaped  like  the  larvae 
of  the  liver-fluke. 

CERCARIA,  ser-ka'ri-a:  name  formerly  given  to  a  sup¬ 
posed  genus  of  Entozoa,  at  first,  from  their  minute  size, 
mistaken  for  Infusoria ,  but  now  known  to  be  the  young  of 
Trematode  Worms.  In  the  form  to  which  the  name  cer- 
caria  was  given,  these  creatures  consist  of  an  oval  body 
with  a  thread-like  tail ;  and  swim  about  with  great  activity 
in  water,  but  exhibit  a  strong  instinctive  propensity  to 
penetrate  into  the  soft  bodies  of  insect  larvae,  which  they 


Cercaria  Sacs: 

1.  A  sac  two  lines  long;  a.  oral  cavity;  6,  ailmentary  canal;  c,  acer- 
caria  developed  within  the  sac;  d.  sporulae  not  yet  developed  into 
cercaria;.  2.  The  sac  of  a  different  species  remarkable  forits  ab¬ 
dominal  processes.  3.  Another  species,  more  simple  in  form  and 
structure. 

do  by  means  of  a  spine-like  weapon  projecting  from  their 
head.  The  tail,  as  no  longer  needed,  is  now  left  behind, 
the  closing  of  the  wound  through  which  the  cercaria  en¬ 
ters  apparently  nipping  it  off.  Within  the  body  which 
it  enters,  the  cercaria  loses  also  its  spine,  becomes  en¬ 
cysted,  and  awaits  its  passive  migration  into  an  animal 
of  higher  kind,  there  to  become  a  trematode  worm.  When 
it  does  not  succeed  in  finding,  in  due  time,  a  larva  into 
which  to  enter,  the  cercaria  gathers  itself  up  into  a  ball; 
emits  a  mucous  secretion,  which  soon  hardens;  and  mces- 
santlv  turning  round  within  this  mucous  mass,  becomes 
invested  with  a  sort  of  shell,  in  which  form  it  is  not  unlikely 
to  be  swallowed  by  some  vertebrate  animal.  The  cer¬ 
caria  is  not  the  immediate  offspring  of  a  parent  like  lts- 
self.  It  is  generated  in  a  curious  little  animated  sac  (see 
figure,  taken  from  Von  Siebold’s  work  on  Tape  and  Cystic 
Worms),  which  is  to  be  found  buried  among  the  organs  of 
fresh  water  mollusks,  and  within  which  this  development 
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of  young  takes  place  by  gemmation.  See  Generations, 
Alternation  of. 

CERCELEE,  ser-se-ld,  or  Recercelee,  re-ser-se-ld,  in 
Heraldry:  a  cross  circling,  or  curling  at  the  ends,  like  a 
ram’s  horn. 

CER'CIS:  see  Judas’  Tree. 

CERCOCEBUS,  ser-ko-se'biis  [Gr.,  tail-ape]:  genus  of 
monkeys,  natives  of  Asia  and  Africa,  included  by  some 
naturalists  in  the  large  genus  Gercopithecus.  These  monkeys 
have  large  cheek-pouches,  large  callosities,  and  long  tails. 
The  species  commonly  called  Mangabeys,  or  White  Eye¬ 
lid  Monkeys,  are  commonly  referred  to  this  genus,  be¬ 
sides  the  Callithrix,  or  Green  Monkey,  and  the  Mal- 
brouk,  or  Dog-tailed  Baboon. 

CERCOPITHECUS,  ser-ku-pi-the'kus  [Gr.,  tail-ape]:  a 
genus  of  monkeys,  containing  a  large  number  of  species, 
natives  of  Asia  and  Africa,  chiefly  of  Africa.  They  are 
called  Guenons  by  French  naturalists,  but  they  have  no 
common  English  name  more  distinctive  than  monkey. 
They  have  cheek  pouches  and  callosities,  and  a  long  but 
not  prehensile  tail.  A  Mona,  or  Varied  Monkey  ( G .  Mona) 
— an  African  species — in  the  Parisian  menagerie,  was  re¬ 
markable  not  only  for  the  cunning  and  adroitness  with 
which  it  searched  and  rifled  the  pockets  of  visitors,  but 
also  for  the  readiness  with  which  it  applied  a  key  to  the 
opening  of  a  lock,  untied  knots,  undid  the  rings  of  a  chain, 
and  performed  similar  feats. 

CERDOCYON,  ser-dos'i-on  [Gr.,  cunning-dog]:  genus  of 
Canidce,  apparently  intermediate  between  true  dogs  and 
foxes,  natives  of  S.  America;  called  sometimes  Aguara 
foxes.  Their  aspect  is  thoroughly  vulpine,  as  are  also 
their  manners.  Some  of  them  add  to  the  dispositions  of 
ordinary  foxes  a  singular  propensity  to  steal  and  secrete 
brilliant  or  gaudy  objects.  A  Brazilian  species  has  been 
known  to  carry  pocket-handkerchiefs  into  the  woods.  Some 
are  natives  of  the  coldest  parts  of  S.  America,  and  have  a 
rich  fur. 

CERDONIANS,  s'er-dd' ni am:  sect  of  Gnostics  (q.v.), 
named  from  Cerdo,  their  founder,  a  Syrian,  who  appeared 
in  Rome  abt.  140.  They  rejected  the  Old  Test.,  and  all 
the  New  Test,  except  parts  of  the  writings  of  Luke  and 
Paul. 

CERE,  v.  ser  [L.  cera;  OF.  cere,  wax]:  to  cover  with 
wax:  N.  the  naked  skin  covering  the  base  of  the  bill  in 
some  birds  (see  Bill).  Ce'ring,  imp.,  spreading  over  with 
melted  wax.  Cered,  pp.  -serd.  Cere-cloth,  n.  -kloth, 
and  also  Cere  ment,  n.  -merit,  a  cloth  dipped  in  melted 
wax  or  some  gummy  matter,  in  which  dead  bodies  were 
formerly  wrapped.  Cereous,  a.  se’re-us,  and  Cera'cious, 
a.  -rd'shus,  of  or  like  wax;  waxen.  Ce  rine,  n.  -rin,  the 
part  of  bees- wax  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol. 

CEREA,  chd-rd'd :  town  of  n.  Italy,  about  19  m.  s.s.e.  of 
Verona;  a  straggling  place,  with  the  remains  of  an  old 
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castle.  The  Austrians  defeated  the  French  here,  1798, 
Pop.  5,930. 

CEREAL,  a.  se'rl-dl  [L.  cerealis,  pertaining  to  Ceres  or 
grain — from  Ceres  (q.v.),  goddess  of  agriculture,  It.  and  F. 
cereale ]:  pertaining  to  all  kinds  of  grain  used  for  food:  N. 
one  of  the  grain  kind.  Cerealia,  n.  plu.  se'rZ-a'll-ti or 
Cereals,  n.  plu.  se're-tilz,  or  Cereal  grasses,  plants  which 
produce  grain  or  corn;  in  other  words,  all  the  species  of 
grass  ( Graminece )  cultivated  for  their  seed  as  an  article  of 
food.  They  are  called  also  Corn-plants  or  Bread-plants. 
They  belong  to  no  particular  tribes  of  the  great  order  of 
grasses,  but  differ  from  each  other  botanically,  perhaps  as 
much  as  any  plants  within  the  limits  of  that  order.  The 
seeds  of  the  grasses  in  general  being  indeed  farinaceous  and 
wholesome,  the  employment  of  particular  species  as  bread- 
plants  seems  to  have  been  determined  chiefly  by  the  supe¬ 
rior  size  of  the  seed,  or  by  the  facility  of  procuring  it  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity,  and  of  freeing  it  from  its  unedible  envelopes. 
Some  of  the  grains,  as  wheat  and  barley,  are  produced  in 
ears  or  close-set  spikes;  some,  as  a  few  of  those  called  millet, 
in  spike-like  panicles;  others,  as  oats  and  rice,  in  very 
loose  panicles.  The  form  and  size  of  the  grains  vary  not 
a  little,  some  being  roundish,  and  some  elongated;  maize 
is  the  largest;  many  of  the  millets  are  very  small.  The 
plants  themselves  vary  in  size  almost  as  much  as  their  seeds, 
the  millets  being  the  smallest,  and  maize  the  largest  of  or¬ 
dinary  corn-plants.  Buckwheat  and  spurry  are  sometimes 
ranked  with  the  cereals,  but  incorrectly,  if  the  term  is  re¬ 
garded  as  having  any  botanical  limits,  for  they  are  not 
grasses;  though  their  seeds  are  used  in  the  same  way.  The 
quinoa  of  S.  America,  and  the  kiery  ( Amaranthus )  of  India, 
with  other  plants  of  different  orders,  might  be  added  to  the 
list  on  the  same  account;  even  the  lotus  of  the  Nile,  the  Vic¬ 
toria  regia ,  and  other  species  of  water-lilies  might  thus  be 
reckoned  as  cereal  plants.  The  most  extensively  cultivated 
grains  are  wheat  ( Triticum ),  barley  ( Hordeum ),  rye  (Se- 
cale ),  oats  ( Avena ),  rice  ( Oryza ),  maize  or  Indian  corn  ( Zea ), 
different  kinds  of  millet  ( Setaria ,  Panicum,  Paspalum, 
Pennisetum,  and  Penicillaria ),  and  durra  or  Guinea  corn 
(Sorghum  or  Andropogon ).  These  all  have  been  cultivated 
from  time  immemorial,  and  there  is  great  uncertainty  as 
to  the  number  of  species  to  which  the  many  existing  varie¬ 
ties  belong;  their  original  forms  and  native  countries  can¬ 
not  confidently  be  determined.  Barley,  oats,  and  rye  are 
the  grains  of  the  coldest  regions,  the  cultivation  of  the  two 
former  extending  even  within  the  Arctic  circle.  Wheat  is 
next  to  these,  and  in  the  warmer  regions  of  the  temperate 
zone  its  cultivation  is  associated  with  that  of  maize  and  rice, 
which  are  extensively  cultivated  within  the  tropics.  The 
millets  belong  to  warm  climates,  and  durra  is  tropical  or 
sub-tropical.  Rice  is  the  food  of  a  greater  number  of  the 
human  race  than  any  other  kind  of  grain.  Maize  has  the 
greatest  range  of  temperature. — Besides  these,  other  grasses 
are  cultivated  for  grain  to  some  extent,  in  different  parts  of 
the  world;  a  species  of  Eleusine  (mand)  in  India,  another 
(tocusso)  in  Abyssinia;  a  species  of  Poa  (teff)  in  Abyssinia, 
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and  a  species  of  Coix  (Job’s  tears)  in  India.  Canary  grass 
( Phalaris )  also  may  be  named.  Canadian  rice  ( Zizania )  is 
used  as  a  grain,  but  is  scarcely  cultivated,  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  the  manna  grass  ( Glyceria )  of  n.  Europe, 
to  some  species  of  bamboo  ( Bambusa ),  and  to  the  sea 
lyme  grass  ( Elyrnus ),  which  affords  an  esteemed  article  of 
food,  in  small  quantity,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland. 

Of  all  the  cereals,  wheat  is  by  common  consent  that  of 
which  the  grain  is  best  fitted  for  bread,  though  others  are 
to  some  extent  used  for  this  purpose.  But  some,  as  rice 
and  maize,  are  scarcely  suited  for  it,  and  are  prepared  as 
food  usually  by  other  methods.  All  the  grains  are  used 
also  to  produce  some  kind  of  fermented  liquor  or  beer, 
and  spirituous  liquors  are  obtained  from  them  by  distil¬ 
lation.  In  agriculture  cereals  are  usually  considered 
as  exhausting  crops,  partly  on  account  of  their  trailing 
roots;  their  mode  of  nutrition,  which  is  affected  more  by 
the  roots  than  by  the  leaves;  their  slender  stems,  which 
allow  weeds  to  grow  up  and  rob  the  soil,  and  from  the 
necessity  of  allowing  them  to  attain  full  maturity  before 
they  are  reaped.  Accordingly  it  is  considered  one  of  the 
rules  of  good  husbandry  not  to  take  two  cereal  or  white 
crops  in  succession,  but  to  make  them  alternate  with 
root  crops,  which,  growing  in  rows  at  some  distance  apart 
from  each  other,  have  the  additional  advantage  of  allowing 
weeds  to  be  destroyed  by  means  of  repeated  hoeings. 

CEREBELLUM,  n.  ser'e-bel'lum  [L.  cerebellum,  a  small 
or  little  brain:  It.  cerebello ]:  the  hinder  or  lower  part  of  the 
brain.  Cer'ebel'lar,  a.  -ler,  pertaining  to  the  cerebellum : 
See  Cerebrum. 

CEREBRATION,  n.  se/ -e-bra'  shUn  [L.  cerebrum,  the 
brain]:  the  action  of  the  brain  during  any  mental  effort. 
Unconscious  cerebration,  that  activity  of  the  brain 
alleged  to  produce  intellectual  or  emotional  results  inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  conscious  effort  of  the  mind. 

CER'EBRIN,  ser'e-brin :  a  name  that  has  been  ap¬ 
plied,  at  different  times  and  by  different  chemists,  to 
various  substances  that  are  obtainable  from  the  brain 
and  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system  by  extraction  with 
alcohol.  It  is  now  usually  applied  to  a  white,  crystalline, 
nitrogenous  powder  that  is  obtained  by  heating  ox-brain 
with  baryta,  washing,  drying,  and  finally  extracting  with 
alcohol.  The  cholesterin  that  is  also  preseht  in  the 
product  so  obtained  may  be  removed  by  the  action  of 
ether,  in  which  cerebrin  is  insoluble.  Cerebrin  does  not 
combine  with  acids  or  bases,  but  by  prolonged  boiling 
with  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  converted  into  a  substance 
that  can  reduce  Fehling’s  solution. 

CEREBRO-SPINAL  FLUID,  se-re'brd-spi'nal :  fluid 
found  in  the  sub-arachnoid  space,  an  interval  between  the 
two  innermost  membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord — 
viz.,  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater.  This  space,  narrow 
cn  the  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  is  comparatively 
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wide  at  the  base  of  the  brain  between  the  two  middle  lobes 
of  the  cerebrum,  and,  posteriorly,  between  the  hemispheres 
of  the  cerebellum  and  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  C.  F. 
fills  up  the  interval  between  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater, 
and  keeps  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  former  membrane 
(which  is  a  closed  serous  sac)  in  contact.  The  C.  F.  is  a 
clear,  limpid,  slightly-albuminous  fluid,  having  a  saltish 
taste,  and  a  faintly  alkaline  reaction,  and  not  containing 
more  than  1.5  per  cent,  of  solid  matters.  It  varies  in  quan¬ 
tity  from  two  to  ten  ounces,  and  is  said  to  be  most  abun¬ 
dant  in  aged  persons.  Its  chief  use  is  to  afford  mechanical 
protection  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  to  prevent  the  effects 
of  external  shocks  or  concussions. 

CERE'BROSPINAL  MENINGITIS:  see  Meningitis. 

CEREBRUM,  n.  se/ e-brum  [L.  cerebrum,  the  brain]: 
the  brain  proper ;  the  front  or  larger  brain.  Cer'ebral,  a. 
- brdl ,  pertaining  to  the  brain.  Cerebric,  a.  se-reb'rik,  of 
or  from  the  brain.  Cereb'riform,  a.  -ri-fawrm  [L.  cere¬ 
brum;  forma,  shape]:  shaped  like  the  brain.  Cerebrin,  or 
Cerebrine,  n.  ser'e-brin,  or  Cerebric  acid,  an  organic 
acid  of  very  complex  composition,  found  in  the  liver, 
blood,  and  nerves,  but  especially  in  the  brain  of  animals. 
Cerebritis,  n.  ser'e-bri'tis,  inflammation  of  the  brain. 
Cer'ebroid,  a.  -broyd  [Gr.  eidos,  shape]:  like  or  analogous 
to  brain.  Cerebro-spinal,  a.  -bro-spi'nal  [L.  spina , 
the  spine]:  belonging  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

CEREBRUM  and  CEREBELLUM,  ser'e-brum,  or 
sZ-re'brum,  ser-e-bel'lum:  the  two  parts  or  regions  of  the 
brain.  Cerebrum  denotes  the  upper  portion  of  the  brain, 
while  the  under  and  posterior  portion  is  called  the  Cere¬ 
bellum,  or  little  brain.  For  anatomical  details  see  Brain. 

CEREMENT,  CERE-CLOTH :  see  under  Cere. 

CEREMONY,  n.  str'e-mo-me  [F.  ceremonie — from  L. 
coeremonid,  sacredness,  reverence,  a  religious  action  or 
usage — fr.  Caeres  or  Caere  (see  Cervetere),  probably  a 
place  of  religious  resort  among  the  most  ancient  Romans] : 
pomp  or  state  in  religious  rites;  outward  forms  or  rites 
in  religion;  formal  rules  or  regulations;  the  customary 
rules  and  forms  of  social  intercourse;  state  etiquette. 
Cer'emo'nial,  a.  -mo'm-dl,  according  to  established 
forms  or  rites,  as  of  the  Jewish  religion;  ritual:  N.  outward 
form;  a  svstem  of  rites  or  rules  established  by  authority. 
Cer'emo'nially,  ad.  -U.  Geremo'nious,  a.  -us,  full  of 
ceremony;  formal;  exact  and  precise.  Cer'emo'niously, 
ad.  -U.  Cer'emo'niousness,  n.  the  practice  of  too  much 
ceremony  or  formality.  Master  of  ceremonies,  one 
who  superintends  and  directs  the  forms  and  ceremonies 
to  be  observed  on  public  or  festive  occasions. 

CEREMONY,  a  religious  form  or  usage;  and  indeed, 
almost  any  act,  when  performed  in  a  regular,  orderly, 
and  formal  manner,  and  when  viewed,  with  reference, 
not  to  its  object,  but  to  the  mode  of  its  performance. 
The  more  entirely  the  attention  of  the  performers 
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is  withdrawn  from  the  object  of  the  act,  and  fixed 
upon  the  manner  of  its  performance,  the  more  ceremoni¬ 
ous  does  it  become.  The  purely  formal  character  of 
ceremony  is  thus  illustrated  by  Hooker:  ‘The  name  cere¬ 
mony’,  he  says,  ‘we  do  not  use  in  so  large  a  meaning  as 
to  bring  sacraments  within  the  compass  and  reach  thereof, 
although  things  belonging  to  the  outward  form  and 
seemly  administration  of  them  are  contained  in  that 
name.’  The  remark  is  applicable  to  the  most  trivial 
ceremonies  of  social  life  ana  of  state  pageantry,  as  well 
as  to  the  most  sacred  rites  of  religion ;  for  a  ceremony  which 
is  its  own  object  would  scarcely  be  entitled  to  be  regarded 
even  as  a  ceremony.  The  most  empty  display  has  always 
the  ulterior  object  of  imposing  on  somebody. 

Ceremonies  may  be  divided  into  four  classes:  (1)  Relig¬ 
ious;  (2)  Social;  (3)  State;  (4)  International. 

For  religious  and  state  ceremonies  see  their  respective 
titles : — for  the  first :  Rites  :  Liturgy  :  Mass  :  Processions  : 
etc.  ; — for  the  second :  Coronation  :  Court  :  Court,  Pre¬ 
sentation  at:  Parliament:  etc.  For  social  ceremonies 
— see  Etiquette:  Precedency:  Courtesy:  Forms  of 
Address:  etc.  For  international  ceremonies — see  Diplo¬ 
macy:  Consul:  Ambassador:  etc. 

CEREOPSIS,  se-re-op'sis  [Gr.  wax-face]:  genus  of  birds 
of  the  family  Anatidce,  to  which  the  New  Holland  goose 
(C.  Novce  Hollandice )  belongs.  This  bird  has  been  known 
since  the  s.  shores  of  that  country  were  first  visited  by 
navigators.  There,  and  on  the  adjacent  islands,  it  is 
abundant ;  and  the  earlier  navigators  easily  supplied  them¬ 
selves  with  fresh  provisions  by  knocking  the  birds  down 
with  sticks,  so  little  were  they  acquainted  with  the  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  man.  The  cere  is  remarkably 
large,  whence  the  name. 

CERES,  se'rez,  in  Mythology:  a  goddess,  among  the 
Greeks  named  Demeter,  daughter  of  Chronos  (Saturn),  by 
Rhea  (Ops),  sister  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Juno,  etc.  She 
had  the  misfortune,  with  her  brothers  and  sister,  to  be  de¬ 
voured  by  her  father,  who,  however,  vomited  her  forth 
again  after  taking  the  emetic  which  Metis  gave  him.  By 
her  brother  Jupiter  she  became  the  mother  of  Persephone 
or  Proserpina  (q.v.).  The  chief  myth  relating  to  Ceres 
tells  how  her  daughter  Proserpina  was  stolen  by  Pluto, 
and  how  the  mother  wandered  far  in  quest  of  the  maiden. 
After  traveling  in  human  form  nine  days,  and  every¬ 
where  distributing  her  gifts  to  mankind,  she  excited  the 
pity  of  Jupiter,  by  whom  Mercury  was  despatched  to 
bring  back  Proserpina  from  the  infernal  world,  but  on  the 
condition  that  she  must  spend  there  a  third  part  (or,  as 
others  say,  one-half)  of  every  year.  The  myth  of  Ceres 
was  symbolical  of  the  growth  of  grain,  which  appears 
from  under  the  ground;  some  consider  that  this  is  inti¬ 
mated  in  the  name  Demeter,  which  is  thought  to  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  ge  meter ,  ‘Mother  Earth.’  The  relations  of  the 
worship  of  Ceres  with  agriculture,  social  order,  etc.,  were 
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expressed  in  her  two  great  festivals,  the  Eleusinia  (q.v.) 
and  Thesmophoria  (q.v.)  Ceres  was  worshipped  espe¬ 
cially  in  Crete,  Delos,  Sicily,  Asia  Minor,  Arcadia,  Argo- 
lis,  and  Attica.  Bulls,  cows,  pigs,  honey-cakes,  and 
fruits  were  offered  to  her.  Among  the  Romans  her 
festivals  were  styled  Cerealia;  and  of  these  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  was  the  feast  celebrated  by  the  rural  population 
shortly  before  harvest,  when  the  country  people,  dressed 
in  white,  and  crowned  with  oak-leaves,  danced  and  sang 
harvest-songs  in  honor  of  the  goddess.  The  feast  in 
April  lasted  several  days,  and  was  celebrated  by  games 
of  the  circus.  Ceres  was  represented  usually  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  dragons,  having  her  head  crowned  with  a  gar¬ 
land  of  corn-ears,  and  holding  a  torch,  a,  basket,  or  a  poppy 
in  her  hand. 

CERES:  one  of  the  planetoids  (q.v.),  the  first  discovered. 
It  was  seen  first  by  Piazzi  at  Palermo,  1801,  Jan.  1.  He 
continued  to  observe  its  motion  till  Feb.  13,  when  illness 
obliged  him  to  discontinue  his  observations,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  enabled  astronomers  approximately  to  calculate  its 
orbit.  It  was  nearly  a  year  before  it  again  became  visible, 
owing  to  its  approach  to  the  sun.  Ceres’s  magnitude  is 
less  than  that  of  the  moon,  and  it  looks  like  a  star  between 
the  seventh  and  eighth  magnitude. 

CEREUS,  se're-us:  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat.  ord. 
Cadece  (q.v.)  containing  about  100  known  species,  among 
which  are  some  of  the  most  splendid  flowers  of  that  order. 
One  of  these  is  C.  speciosissimus,  now  a  common  green 
house  plant,  cultivated  sometimes  even  in  windows.  Its 
large  flowers  are  of  a  fine  scarlet  color,  the  inner  petals 
with  a  violet  tinge:  they  spring  singly  from  the  younger 
branches.  The  fruit,  when  well  ripened,  is  of  a  delicious 
flavor.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Mexico. 

CERIFEROUS,  a.  se-rif'er-us  [L.  cera,  wax;  fero,  I  pro¬ 
duce]:  in  hot.,  bearing  or  producing  wax.  Cereous,  a. 
ser'e-us,  like  wax;  waxen. 

CERIGNOLA,  cha-ren-yo'lA:  town  of  Italy,  province 
of  Foggia,  23  m.  s.e.  of  Foggia.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts — the  old  and  new  town,  in  the  former  of  which  a 
portion  of  the  ancient  walls  remains — and  it  is  celebrated 
for  the  decisive  victory  by  the  Spaniards  over  the  French, 
1503,  which  established  the  supremacy  of  Spain  in  Naples. 
C.  has  manufactures  of  linen,  and  a  trade  in  cotton  and 
fruits.  Pop.  25,400. 

CERIGO,  eher'e-go:  one  of  the  smaller  of  the  seven 
Ionian  Islands;  now  officially  known  again  by  its  old 
Greek  name  Cythera.  It  is  in  the  Mediterranean,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  coast  of  Morea  by  a  narrow  strait;  area 
107  sq.  m.,  with  a  population  est.  at  over  13,000.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  tracts  of  land  it  is  very  barren,  dry, 
and  mountainous.  In  some  parts,  however,  corn,  wine, 
and  olive-oil  are  raised.  There  are  two  great  caverns  in 
the  island — one  in  the  sea-cliff  at  the  termination  of  the 
wild  glen  of  Milopotamos ;  the  other,  known  as  the  Cavern 
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of  St.  Sophia,  from  a  small  chapel  at  its  mouth  dedicated 
to  this  saint,  is  about  one  and  a  half  hour’s  ride  from 
Capsali  (q.v.),  capital  of  the  island.  The  former  cavern 
is  said  to  be  three  m.  in  length,  and  so  low  that  it  is 
necessary  to  creep,  in  many  places,  on  hands  and  knees 
to  explore  it.  The  latter — that  of  St.  Sophia— is  very 
remarkable  and  singularly  beautiful,  abounding  in  enor¬ 
mous  stalactites  of  various  shapes.  In  ancient  times, 
Cerigo  was  sacred  to  Venus,  being,  according  to  the 
old  mythology,  the  island  that  received  this  goddess  when 
she  arose  from  the  sea. 

CERINTHUS,  se-rin'thus  (abusively  named  Merinthus 
i.  e.,  a  halter) :  heretic  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  apos¬ 
tolic  age,  but  of  whom  we  have  nothing  but  uncertain 
and  confused  accounts.  It  is  said  that  he  was  a  Jew  by 
birth,  and  studied  philosophy  in  Alexandria.  From 
Egypt  he  passed  into  Asia  Minor,  and  lived  in  Ephesus 
contemporaneously  (according  to  the  belief  of  the  church) 
with  the  aged  apostle  John.  Tradition  tells  us  that  John 
held  the  heretic  in  such  detestation  that,  on  a  certain 
occasion,  when  he  encountered  Cerinthus  in  the  baths  of 
Ephesus,  he  immediately  left  the  place,  saying  to  those 
about  him:  ‘Let  us  flee  home,  lest  the  bath  should  fall 
while  Cerinthus  is  within.’  It  was  believed  in  the  ancient 
church  that  the  Gospel  by  the  apostle  John  was  written 
in  opposition  to  the  tenets  of  Cerinthus;  and  the  Roman 
presbyter  Caius  (about  the  close  of  the  2d  c.)  supposed 
that  Cerinthus  had  revenged  himself  by  falsely  ascribing 
the  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse  to  St.  John— it  being 
in  reality  his  own  work!  The  fathers  contradict  one 
another  in  their  accounts  of  Cerinthus.  Some  describe 
him  as  a  complete  Gnostic,  in  which  case  he  would  be  the 
earliest  recorded  teacher  of  that  sect;  others  say  that 
he  held  coarse  and  sensual  millenarian  views,  making  the 
millennium  (q.v.),  with  the  licentious  fancy  of  an  Arab, 
consist  chiefly  in  ‘nuptial  delights;’  and  that  he  believed 
the  Jewish  ceremonial  law  to  be  in  part  binding  upon 
Christians.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Cerinthus  made 
use  of  the  Jewish  law  at  least  as  a  symbol  for  his  Gnostic 
doctrines,  and  also  employed  millenarian  terms  in  a  sym¬ 
bolical  manner;  a  very  natural  thing  for  him  to  do,  on  the 
hypothesis  which  Neander  and  others  have  suggested — 
that  Gnosticism  originated,  not  among  the  minds  which 
had  received  a  true  Hellenic  culture,  but  among  the  Juda- 
izing  sects,  whose  theosophy  was  a  jumble  of  the  spiritual 
and  the  material.  Cerinthus  being  the  oldest  teacher 
of  Judaico-Gnostic  principles,  there  would  naturally  be  a 
greater  incongruity  and  want  of  harmony  in  his  language 
and  ideas  than  characterized  Gnosticism  at  a  later  period 
of  its  development;  and  subsequent  ecclesiastical  writers, 
destitute  as  all  of  them  were  of  precise  historical  knowledge 
and  sound  principles  of  criticism,  could  hardly  avoid 
misunderstanding  his  system  which  is  not  consistent 
throughout,  but  bears  marks  of  being  formed  in  a  transi- 
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tion  epoch.  See  Paulus  (1799);  Herzog’s  Realencyklo - 
pddie  (new  ed.);  and  the  church  histories. 

CERISE,  n.  se-resf  [F.  cerise,  a  cherry — from  L.  cer Si- 
sum,  a  cherry]:  a  very  fine  shade  of  cherry  or  rose  color, 
used  in  dyeing  silks,  etc.,  and  artificial  flowers;  Adj.  of  a 
cherry-red  color. 

CERITHIUM,  se-rith'i-um  [Gr.  kertition,  a  small  horn — 
from  keras,  a  horn]:  genus,  the  type  of  a  family,  Cerithi- 
adce,  of  gasteropodous  mollusca  of  the  order  Pectinibranchi- 
ata  of  Cuvier.  The  shell  is  spiral,  elongated,  and  many 
whorled,  with  an  oval  oblique  aperture  which  has  a  short 
canal  in  front.  The  species  of  this  family  are  numerous, 
most  of  them|marine,  but  many  inhabiting  estuaries  and 
brackish  rather  than  salt  water;  some  are  found  in  lakes 
and  rivers.  A  few  belong  to  temperate  climates,  but 
most  of  them  are  tropical,  and  in  mangrove  swamps  they 
abound.  The  fossil  species  are  very  numerous,  almost 
all  limited  to  the  tertiary  formations:  see  Bagshot  Beds 

CERIUM,  n.  se'ri-um  [from  the  planet  Ceres]:  a  metallic 
element  the  oxide  of  which  was  discovered  and  recognized 
as  a  new  substance  in  1803  by  Klaproth,  and,  indepen¬ 
dently,  by  Berzelius  and  Hisinger.  It  was  named  for 
the  minor  planet  Ceres,  which  was  also  discovered  at 
about  the  same  time.  The  principal  source  of  cerium 
is  the  mineral  monazite  (q.v.),  which  is  a  silicate  of  cerium 
and  certain  other  allied  elements.  Cerium  forms  a  basic 
nitrate  that  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  this  fact  affords 
a  ready  means  of  separating  the  metal  from  the  other 
elements  with  which  it  is  almost  invariably  associated. 
Metallic  cerium  may  be  obtained  by  electrolysis  of  the 
anhydrous  chloride,  or  by  melting  the  anhydrous  chloride 
with  metallic  sodium.  Thus  prepared,  cerium  is  a  steel- 
gray  metal,  ductile  and  malleable,  and  melting  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  probably  not  far  from  the  melting-point  of  silver. 
Its  chemical  symbol  is  Ce,  and  its  atomic  weight  is  140  if 
0  =  16,  and  139  if  H  =  l.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
from  6.6  to  6.75,  and  a  specific  heat  of  about  0.0448.  It 
does  not  change  in  dry  air,  but  in  moist  air  it  oxidizes 
superficially.  It  decomposes  cold  water  slowly,  and  hot 
water  quickly.  Two  oxides  of  the  metal  certainly  exist, 
one  having  the  formula  Ce203,  and  the  other  the  formula 
Ce02.  Three  other  oxides  have  also  been  described, 
with  the  formulae  Ce03,  Ce205,  and  Ce409;  of  these  the 
first  probably  exists,  but  the  other  two  still  need  con¬ 
firmation.  Oxide  of  cerium  is  also  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  better  grades  of  incandescent  gas-mantles. 
A  fabric  of  cotton  is  woven  of  the  desired  form,  and  this 
is  impregnated  by  repeated  dipping  in  a  solution  of  the 
nitrates  of  cerium  and  thorium.  On  ignition  the  cot¬ 
ton  burns  away,  and  the  nitrates  are  converted  into  oxides, 
which  give  the  intense  luminosity  desired.  A  mixtures 
of  99  per  cent  of  thorium  oxide  to  1  of  cerium  oxide  give 
the  best  results. 
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In  medicine  the  insoluble  salts  of  cerium  are  used,  ceri¬ 
um  oxalate  alone  being  officinal.  It  resembles  the  in¬ 
soluble  bismuth  compounds  in  its  action,  being  a  seda¬ 
tive  to  mucous  membranes,  and  it  is  much  used  as  an 
antemetic,  particularly  in  the  nausea  of  pregnancy.  The 
soluble  salts  of  cerium  are  poisons,  their  action  being 
similar  to  the  soluble  salts  of  bismuth. 

CERNUOUS,  a.  ser'nu-Us  [L.  cernUus ,  bending  or  stoop¬ 
ing  with  the  head  to  the  ground]:  in  hot.,  pendulous;  nod¬ 
ding. 

CEROGRAPHY,  n.  se-rdg'ra-pt  [L.  cera,  wax:  Gr. 
graphe,  a  writing]:  the  art  of  engraving  on  a  waxed  copper 
plate. 

CUROMA,  n.  se-rd'ma  [L.  ceroma;  Gr.  keroma,  ointment 
for  atMetes;  kero  5,  I  anoint,  I  wax  over;  keros ,  wax]:  that 
part  of  the  ancient  gymnasia  and  baths  in  which  the  ath¬ 
letes  used  to  anoint  themselves. 

CEROON,  n.  se-rdn'  [Sp.  seron — from  sera ,  a  large  bas¬ 
ket]:  a  bale  or  package  in  skins  or  hides. 

CEROPLASTIC,  n.  se'rd-pl&s'tik  [L.  cera,  wax;  Gr.  plas- 
sein,  to  form]:  the  art  of  modelling  in  wax:  Adj.  modeUed 
in  wax:  see  Wax-work. 

CEROSINE,  n.  se/o-sin  [L.  cera ,  wax]:  a  waxy  sub¬ 
stance  found  on  the  surface  of  the  sugar-cane. 

CEROSTROTUM,  se-ro-strd'tum,  or  Cestrotum,  se-stro'- 
ttim  [L.]:  species  of  encaustic  painting  upon  horn  or  ivory, 
the  lines  of  the  design  being  burned  in  with  the  cestrum  or 
burning  needle,  and  wax  introduced  in  the  furrows  thus 
made. 

CEROX'YLON,  see  Wax  Palm. 

CERRIAL,  a.  ser'i-dl  [L.  cerrus,  a  species  of  oak]:  in 
OE.,  relating  to  the  bitter  oak  or  cerrus.  Cerrus,  n. 
ser'tis,  or  Cerris,  n.  ser'is,  the  ancient  name  for  the  Quer - 
cus  cerris,  or  bitter  oak. 

CERRO,  ser'rd  [Sp.]:  meaning  height,  mountain,  form¬ 
ing  part  in  the  names  of  several  places  in  Spanish  America. 

CERRO  DE  PASCO:  see  Pasco. 

CERRO  GORDO,  ther'ro  'goi^do,  or  ser'rd  gor'do  (‘Big 
HilP)>  a  famous  mountain  pass  in  Mexico,  the  scene  in 
1847,  April  18,  of  one  of  the  sharpest  battles  of  the  Mexican 
war.  After  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz  on  the  coast,  Gen. 
Scott  moved  northwest  toward  the  City  of  Mexico,  along 
the  National  Road.  Some  50  'miles  from  Vera  Cruz  this 
leaves  the  steaming  lowlands  and  climbs  a  steep  rocky 
plateau,  an  eastern  spur  of  the  great  mountain  range, 
seamed  with  ravines  and  thick  with  chaparral,  and 
pierced  by  the  defile  of  the  little  Rio  del  Plan.  To  this 
defile  the  road,  after  crossing  it  and  leaving  it  by  a  loop  to 
the  north  among  the  mountains,  returns  at  a  ravine 
separating  a  sharp  rocky  ridge  called  Atalaya  from  a  coni- 
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cal  eminence  termed  Telegraph  Hill.  West  of  this  again 
is  the  small  hamlet  called  Cerro  Gordo,  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  pass.  On  April  9,  Santa  Anna  began  fortify- 
mg  Telegraph  Hill,  and  from  the  12th  pushed  on  the 
work  with  all  his  force;  accumulating  about  12,000  men, 
the  bulk  at  Cerro  Gordo,  but  neglecting  to  occupy  Atalaya. 
On  the  11th,  Scott’s  vanguard  under  Twiggs  and  Harney 
came  up  to  Rio  del  Plan  at  the  foot  of  the  plateau,  where 
the  road  crosses  the  river,  drove  away  a  few  Mexican 
lancers,  established  a  camp,  and  began  reconnaissances. 
Santa  Anna,  in  place  of  attacking  the  scattered  detach¬ 
ments,  confided  in  his  strong  position,  and  the  lowland 
fevers  which  must  force  the  Americans  to  fight  him,  and 
waited.  By  the  17th  most  of  Scott’s  forces  had  come  up; 
and  he  pushed  Twiggs  forward  within  easy  striking  dis¬ 
tance.  The  latter,  finding  Atalaya  undefended,  occupied 
it  just  as  a  Mexican  detachment  advanced  to  do  so, 
routed  them,  and  chased  them  in  headlong  flight  half 
way  up  Telegraph  Hill.  The  whole  American  army, 
about  8,500,  being  now  at  hand,  Scott  issued  orders  for 
a  general  advance  next  day.  Santa  Anna’s  line  extended 
from  Telegraph  Hill  to  a  road  at  the  ravine,  and  eastward 
for  a  mile  along  the  heights  overlooking  the  National 
Road,  which  end  in  a  precipitous  rocky  bluff  100  feet 
high;  then  back  over  three  ridges  terminating  in  rocky 
knolls,  to  the  river  defile.  In  front  of  the  batteries  and 
infantry  the  chaparral  had  been  cut  down  and  piled 
into  an  abattis  for  several  hundred  feet.  The  Americans, 
on  the  other  hand,  planted  powerful  batteries  on  Atalaya, 
and  enfiladed  the  Mexican  right  with  a  howitzer  across 
the  river.  Scott’s  plan  was  simple,  but  brilliantly  effec¬ 
tive,  though  the  impassable  ground  made  it  fall  short  of 
the  full  intention.  Since  the  Mexicans  expected  the 
chief  attack  on  their  right,  he  resolved  to  make  only  a 
feint  there  and  assuming  that  they  expected  him  to  move 
forward  along  the  road  resolved  not  to  do  so.  In  the 
meantime  he  ordered  the  roads  cleared  around  the  hills 
to  the  north  in  order  that  by  making  a  circuit  to  the 
National  Road  in  the  rear  of  the  Mexicans  he  might  cut 
off  their  retreat.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  Pillow 
assailed  the  right;  the  artillery  on  Atalaya  rained  shot 
and  shell  with  terrific  effect  on  Telegraph  Hill,  the  road 
batteries,  Santa  Anna’s  camp,  and  even  his  reserves,  and 
the  howitzer  over  the  river  added  its  discharge.  Twiggs, 
Shields,  and  Worth,  with  Riley,  then  moved  along  the 
circuit  till  on  the  north  flank  of  Telegraph  Hill,  at  first 
out  of  sight,  then  in  full  range  of  the  Mexican  fire.  Santa 
Anna  detached  part  of  the  forces  on  Telegraph  Hill  to 
drive  them  back;  then  Harney  from  Atalaya  swept  over 
the  crest  and  down  the  side,  up  Telegraph  Hill  till  within 
200  feet  of  the  batteries  and  below  their  range.  There 
he  reformed  and  in  one  final  charge  utterly  routed  the 
Mexicans,  at  the  same  time  turning  the  forces  on  the  hill 
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against  the  main  body  of  Mexicans  at  Cerro  Gordo.  The 
entire  right,  its  retreat  cut  off,  threw  down  its  arms  and 
surrendered.  The  main  body  broke  up  in  a  panic  as 
the  fugitives  from  Telegraph  Hill  rushed  among  them 
and  the  guns  from  that  quarter  cut  them  down,  and  fled 
wildly  down  the  craggy  slopes  and  to  the  defile,  and  west¬ 
ward  along  the  road.  The  Mexicans  lost  1,000  or  1,200  in 
killed  and  wounded;  about  3,000  prisoners,  including 
five  generals,  and  299  other  officers;  43  guns,  and  3,500 
small  arms.  The  Americans  lost  63  killed  and  368 
wounded. 

CERTAIN,  a.  ser'tin  [F.  certain — from  L.  certus,  sure: 
It.  certo ]:  not  doubtful;  sure;  that  cannot  be  denied;  un¬ 
failing;  fixed  or  regular;  particular.  Cer'tainly,  ad.  -U, 
without  doubt;  without  question;  without  failure.  Cer'- 
tainty,  n.  -ti,  a  real  state;  exemption  from  doubt  or 
failure.  Cer'tes,  ad.  -tez  [F.  certes — from  L.  certe,  un¬ 
doubtedly]:  assuredly;  in  truth. 

CERTAINTY:  (in  Philosophy).  The  quality  in  a 
mental  attitude  or  act  of  judgment  of  being  fixed  or 
sure  as  to  truth.  A  fact  or  principle  which  is  established 
as  sure  and  unquestionable.  A  future  event  which  must 
surely  occur.  The  state  of  mind  of  one  who  is  sure  be¬ 
yond  doubt  of  the  reality  of  a  fact  or  of  the  truth  of  a 
principle. 

In  ordinary  thought  and  in  philosophy  there  are  re¬ 
cognized  several  kinds  and  grades  of  certainty.  Of 
these  the  most  important  are: — Intuitive  or  Immediate 
C.,  founded  on  direct  intuition  or  perception;  Demon¬ 
strative  C.,  founded  on  demonstration  or  inference;  Moral 
C.,  not  intuitive  or  demonstrable  but  sufficiently  prob¬ 
able  to  give  a  reasonable  basis  for  action.  That  I  exist 
is  to  me  an  immediate  certainty;  that  the  earth  revolves 
on  its  axis  diurnally  is  a  demonstrative  certainty;  that 
the  institution  of  marriage  will  persist  for  some  time  is 
morally  certain.  The  problem  of  the  logical  basis  of 
certainty  is  very  fundamental  in  philosophy.  Briefly, 
the  ultimate  bases  of  certainty  are  two — (1)  the  im¬ 
mediate  experience  of  a  thinking  being;  (2)  the  syste¬ 
matic  development  of  rational  principles  or  truths  that 
are  either  involved  in,  or  may  be  logically  inferred  from, 
immediate  experience.  In  any  systematically  grounded 
certainty,  based  on  rational  insight,  both  these  elements 
are  involved.  See  Knowledge;  Truth. 

CERTHIADiE,  serth'i-a-de :  family  of  birds,  generally 
placed  in  the  great  order  Insessores  or  Passerines,  and 
tribe  Tenuirostres,  though  some  naturalists  have  ranked 
them  in  the  order  Scansores.  They  live  mostly  on  the 
trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  feeding  on  insects  which 
they  find  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark;  and  many  of  them  aid 
themselves  by  their  stiff  tail-feathers  in  retaining  their  posi¬ 
tion  as  they  search  for  their  food  on  the  perpendicular  stem. 
Their  claws  are  long  and  sharp;  the  hind- toe  is  also  elon- 
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gated,  so  that  they  can  take  firm  hold  of  the  bark  or  of 
a  small  branch;  and  many  of  them  can  pass  around  a  hori¬ 
zontal  branch;  clinging  to  its  under-surface  with  their 
backs  to  the  ground.  The  bill  of  many  is  slender  and 
curved;  others,  however,  have  a  comparatively  short  and 
straight  bill.  The  tongue  is  cartilaginous  at  the  extrem¬ 
ity,  and  so  fitted  to  aid  in  seizing  insect  prey.  The  plum¬ 
age  is  usually  of  dull  and  uniform  color;  but  the  birds  are 
lively  and  active  in  their  habits.  The  species  are  numerous 
and  widely  diffused;  they  are  divided  into  a  number  of 
genera.  All  are  small  birds.  The  creepers  (q.v.),  form¬ 
ing  the  genus  Certhia,  are  regarded  as  exhibiting  the  type 
of  the  family. 

CERTIFICATE,  ser-tif'i-kat:  a  written  (usually  in  some 
sense  official)  testimony  to  a  fact.  Law  recognizes  certifi¬ 
cates  for  various  purposes:  1.  Annual  certificate  of  attor¬ 
neys:  see  Attorney.  2.  Certificate  of  appointment  of 
the  creditors’  assignees  to  a  bankrupt’s  estate  and  effects. 
3.  Certificate  of  conformity  of  a  bankrupt.  4.  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  counsel,  to  enable  a  pauper  to  litigate  in  formd 
pauperis.  5.  Certificate  of  the  judges  of  the  superior 
common-law  courts  at  Westminster,  England,  which  are 
of  various  kinds  and  for  various  purposes.  6.  Certificate 
of  registry  of  a  ship;  which  is  a  copy  of  what  is  entered 
in  the  register  of  the  ship  in  the  books  of  the  custom¬ 
house.  This  certificate  is  granted  by  the  collector,  comp¬ 
troller,  or  principal  officer  of  the  customs  at  the  port  of 
registry,  and  delivered  to  the  captain  as  a  voucher  of  the 
character  and  privileges  of  the  vessel. 

CERTIFIED  COPY:  see  Evidence. 

CERTIFY,  v.  ser'ti-fi  [F.  certifier ,  to  certify — from  L. 
certlficare — from  L.  certus,  sure;  facio,  I  make]:  to  testify 
to  in  writing;  to  declare  or  inform  positively.  Certifying, 
imp.  CerTified,  pp.  -fid:  Adj.  testified  to  in  writing 
assured.  CerTifier,  n.  -fi-er,  one  who.  Certificate, 
n.  -tif'i-kat  [F.  certificat — from  L.  certif'icatus ]:  a  declara¬ 
tion  in  writing  to  testify  something;  a  testimonial  of  char¬ 
acter:  V.  to  give  a  status  or  position  to  by  an  authoritative 
written  declaration.  CertifTcating,  imp.  Certif'icated, 
pp.:  Adj.  declared  in  writing  to  have  a  certain  status. 
Certif'ica'tion,  n.  -ka'shtin,  the  act  of  certifying. 

CERTIORARI,  n.  ser'shX-o-ra'ri  [mid.  L.  certiorare,  to 
certify — from  L.  certior,  more  certain]:  writ  issued  from  a 
superior  court  to  an  inferior  court  of  record,  demanding 
the  transfer  to  the  former  of  a  cause  pending;  or  calling 
for  the  record  of  a  cause  already  adjudicated  in  the  lower 
court;  this  legal  process  is  equivalent  to  a  Scotch  advoca¬ 
tion  or  appeal.  Its  object  is  that  the  party  may  obtain  more 
sure  and  speedy  justice,  from  such  justices  as  shall  be  as¬ 
signed  to  determine  the  cause.  A  writ  of  certiorari  may 
be  granted  at  the  instance  either  of  the  prosecutor  or  of 
the  defender;  and  issues  at  the  discretion  of  the  superior 
court. 

CERVANTES  SAAVEDRA,  ser-v&n'tez,  Sp.  ther-vdn'- 
tes  sd-va'drd,  Miguel  de:  ouss  ut  the  greatest  imaginative 
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writers  of  Spain:  1547,  Oct.  9 — 1616,  Apr.  23;  b.at  Alcala 
de  Henares,  of  an  old  Galician  family.  He  studied  at 
Salamanca,  and  afterward  at  Madrid,  where  he  was  under 
the  care  of  a  learned  theologian,  Juan  Lopez  de  Hoyos, 
prof,  of  belles  lettres  in  the  university.  But  his  natural 
love  of  poetry  led  him  to  spend  most  of  his  time  in  writing 
elegies,  ballads,  sonnets,  and  a  pastoral  romance  en¬ 
titled  Filena.  When  22  years  old,  Cervantes  served  for 
some  time  as  valet-de-chambre  to  Cardinal  Guilio  Aqua- 
viva,  of  Rome.  In  1570  he  served  as  a  volunteer  under 
the  command  of  the  papal  admiral,  Marco  Antonio  Col- 
lonna,  and  fought  gallantly  against  the  Turks.  At  the 
battle  of  Lepanto,  he  was  maimed  for  life  by  a  gunshot 
wound  in  the  left  hand.  He  afterward  took  part  in 
various  campaigns.  Captured  by  an  Algerine  squadron, 
he  was  made  a  slave,  but  was  ransomed  1580,  after  four 
years’  captivity.  On  his  return  to  Spain  he  rejoined 
his  regt.  in  the  army  sent  by  Philip  II.  to  support  his 
claims  in  Portugal,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  Azores.  In  1584,  he  returned  to  Spain, 
and  retired  to  private  life,  to  devote  his  attention  to 
literature.  Soon  after  his  publication  of  the  pastoral 
romance,  Galatea  (1584),  he  married,  commenced  writing 
for  the  stage,  and  produced,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
as  many  as  30  dramatic  pieces,  of  which  the  tragedy  Nu- 
mancia  is  the  most  remarkable.  During  1588-99  he  lived 
in  straitened  circumstances  in  Seville.  In  1605  he  once 
more  appeared  as  an  author,  and  now  in  a  sphere  exactly 
suited  to  his  genius.  In  his  immortal  work,  Don  Quixote , 
Cervantes  intended  to  put  an  end  to  that  taste  for  ex¬ 
travagant  romances  of  chivalry  which  had  so  long  pre¬ 
vailed.  The  first  part  of  this  great  satirical  work  ap¬ 
peared  in  Madrid,  and  was  received  at  first  coolly,  but 
soon  with  loud  applause,  which,  at  a  later  period,  was 
echoed  from  all  parts  of  educated  Europe.  Don  Quixote , 
though  written  with  a  satirical  purpose,  is  throughout 
pervaded  by  the  true  spirit  of  poetry.  With  that  uni¬ 
versality  which  belongs  to  the  highest  genius,  Cervantes 
connected  a  universal  human  interest  with  descriptions 
of  local  and  temporary  characteristics.  He  die'  not 
intend  by  his  Don  Quixote  to  burlesque  the  old  Spanish 
knight-errantry,  for,  as  Mr.  Ford  remarks  (see  Handbook 
of  Spain,  part  i.,  p.  238),  The  thing  had  expired  a  century 
before  his  birth;’  but  to  put  an  end  to  the  absurd  and 
affected  romances  which  it  was  then  the  fashion  to  read, 
and  which  were  believed  to  be  true  pictures  of  chivalry. 
He  had  also,  it  is  quite  clear,  another  object  in  view — viz., 
to  show  that  the  deeper  and  truer  and  more  guileless  a  na¬ 
ture  is  the  more  will  it  become  the  jest  and  butt  of  real  life; 
but  he  likewise  teaches  that  the  pure  heart  and  high  soul 
obtain  a  triumph  which  misfortunes  and  blunders  cannot 
tarnish;  for  the  knight,  always  ‘disinterested,  generous, 
elevated,  and  beneficent,’  though  The  sweet  bells  of  his 
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intellect  are  jangled  and  out  of  tune/  maintains  through¬ 
out  a  hold  on  our  affections  and  esteem.  Charles  Lamb 
has  truly  said,  that  readers  who  see  nothing  more  than  a 
burlesque  in  Don  Quixote  have  but  a  shallow  appreciation 
of  the  work. 

Though  received  with  enthusiasm,  Don  Quixote  brought 
no  pecuniary  reward  to  the  author.  He  was  left  in  the 
obscurity  and  poverty  in  which  he  had  passed  so  many 
years,  and  vainly  endeavored  to  improve  his  circumstances. 
After  silence  during  several  years,  Cervantes  published 
his  twelve  Novelas  Examplares  (Exemplary  Tales),  1613; 
his  Viage  al  Parnaso  (Journey  to  Parnassus),  1614 — his 
next  best  production  to  Don  Quixote;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  produced  eight  new  dramas,  but  these  were  in¬ 
differently  received.  In  1614,  a  certain  Alonso  Fer¬ 
nandez  de  Avellaneda  published  at  Tarragona  a  so-called 
continuation  of  Don  Quixote,  which  was  made  a  vehicle 
of  abuse  lavished  on  Cervantes.  It  appears  that  Cer¬ 
vantes  suffered  considerably  under  these  despicable  at¬ 
tacks;  but  he  revenged  himself  in  noble  style  by  publishing 
(1615)  the  true  continuation  of  Don  Quixote.  Near  the 
close  of  his  career,  Cervantes  found  a  patron  in  the  Count 
of  Lemos,  who  relieved  his  poverty.  During  the  last 
few  years  of  his  life  he  resided  in  Madrid,  where  he  died. 
No  stone  marks  the  spot  where  his  remains  were  interred. 
His  novel,  The  Sorrows  of  Persiles  and  Sigismunda,  was 
posthumously  published.  In  1835,  when  the  house  in 
which  the  poet  had  lived  in  Madrid  was  rebuilt,  a  bust 
of  Cervantes,  by  the  sculptor  Don  Antonio  Sold,  was 
placed  in  the  front. 

CERVERA,  ther-va'rd:  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Bar¬ 
celona,  28  m.  e.  of  the  city  of  Lerida.  It  is  on  an  emi¬ 
nence,  is  surrounded  by  old  walls  pierced  with  nine  gates, 
and  the  w.  approach  is  commanded  by  a  castle,  now  in  a 
ruinous  condition.  The  Univ.  of  Lerida  was  removed 
here  by  Philip  V.  but  was  afterward  transferred  to  Barce¬ 
lona.  The  university  building,  a  massive  but  unsightly 
edifice,  is  still  standing.  Cervera  has  manufactures  of 
linen,  woolen,  and  cotton  fabrics.  Pop.  5,300. 

CERVERA  Y  TOPETE,  Pascual:  a  Spanish  naval 
officer;  b.  1833,  of  notable  parents,  was  graduated  at  the 
Naval  Academy  of  San  Fernando.  In  1851  he  entered 
active  service,  and  1859  became  1st  lieut.;  was  promoted 
captain  1868,  and  later  admiral.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  10  years’  war  in  Cuba,  when  he  succeeded  in 
blockading  the  ports  and  preventing  the  landing  of  filibus¬ 
ters.  In  1898,  after  the  outbreak  of  war  with  the  United 
States,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  squadron  ordered 
against  the  American  fleet  operating  in  Cuban  waters. 
After  crossing  the  Atlantic  he  sailed  to  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
where  he  took  refuge  in  the  inner  harbor.  On  July  3, 
while  seeking  to  escape  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of 
his  superiors,  his  entire  squadron  was  destroyed.  During 
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the  engagement  the  American  fleet  was  under  the  official 
command  of  Rear-Admiral  Sampson,  but  in  the  tempo¬ 
rary  absence  of  that  officer,  the  actual  command  fell  to 
Rear-Admiral  Schley.  The  surviving  officers  of  the 
Spanish  vessels,  including  Admiral  Cervera,  were  sent  as 
prisoners  to  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  soon  afterward  were 
released  and  permitted  to  return  to  Spain.  Cervera  by 
his  kindly  disposition  and  genial  manners  won  the  great¬ 
est  admiration  from  his  captors.  In  1903  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  life  senator. 

CERVETERE,  cher-vet'a-ra,  or  Cervetri,  cher-va'tre: 
town  of  central  Italy,  27  m.  w.  of  Rome.  Though  now 
a  place  of  only  700  or  800  inhabitants,  it  was  formerly 
one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Etruria,  possessing, 
it  is  said,  a  famous  collection  of  paintings  before  even 
Rome  was  founded.  After  the  Gallic  occupation  of  the 
cap.  Cervetere  declined,  and,  1250,  its  people  mostly  re¬ 
moved  to  the  present  village  of  Ceri.  Many  Etruscan 
remains  of  value  have  been  found  at  Cervetere  or  Caere, 
which  indeed  seems  to  have  had  some  connection  with 
the  religious  rites  of  the  early  Romans:  see  Ceremony. 

CERVICAL,  a.  ser'vi-kal,  or  ser-vi'kdl\[ mid.  L.  cervlcalis 
pertaining  to  the  neck — from  cervix,  the  neck:  F.  cervical; 
It.  cervice ]:  pertaining  to  the  neck. 

CER'VIDiE  and  CER'VUS:  see  Deer. 

CERVIN,  Mont,  mong  ser-v&ng'  (Ger.  Matterhorn; 
Ital.  Monte  Silvio):  grand  mountain  mass  of  the  Pennine 
Alps  near  Zermatt,  in  Switzerland,  about  40  m.  e.n.e.  of 
Mont  Blanc,  and  between  the  Valais  in  Switzerland  and 
the  Val  d'Aosta  in  Piedmont.  Above  the  glacier  line, 
11,000  ft.  high,  it  rises  in  a  bare  obelisk  of  rock.  It  was 
long  deemed  inaccessible  to  the  foot  of  man,  and  in  spite 
of  many  resolute  attempts  it  was  not  till  1865  that  the 
summit  was  reached.  Mr.  Whymper’s  party  of  four 
made  the  ascent  successfully  in  that  year;  but  in  descend¬ 
ing  three  of  the  party  and  a  guide  fell  over  a  precipice 
4,000  ft.  high.  Since  then  the  peak  has  been  repeatedly 
scaled.  The  Col  of  Mont  Cervin,  used  for  horses  in  sum¬ 
mer,  is  10,938  ft.  high. 

CERVINE,  a.  ser'vin  [L.  cervinus,  belonging  to  a  deer 
— from  cervus,  a  deer]:  pertaining  to  a  stag  or  deer.  Cer'- 
vinous,  a.  -vt-ntis,  dark,  tawny,  or  deep  yellow  with 
much  gray. 

CERVIX,  n.  ser'viks  [L.  the  neck]:  the  back  part  of  the 
neck;  any  part  of  an  organ  resembling  a  neck. 

CESARE,  se'za-ri,  or  saf  sard  (a  word  without  etymo¬ 
logical  meaning,  but  designed  to  have  its  letters  symbolic) : 
in  logic,  the  first  mode  of  the  second  figure  of  syllogisms. 
See  Syllogism  and  Mood  in  logic. 

CESARI,  cha'zd-re,  Giuseppe  (sometimes  called  Giusep- 
pino  or  il  Cavaliere  d’Arpino):  1570-1640  (or  42);  b. 
Rome:  painter.  He  was  greatly  honored  by  no  less  than 
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five  popes,  and  his  paintings  were  always  highly  popular. 
His  works — in  fresco  and  oil — show  lively  imagination, 
gay  coloring,  and  great  tact  in  execution,  but  are  deficient 
in  natural  simplicity,  correctness  of  design,  symmetry 
of  arrangement,  and  dignity  of  style.  As  he  was  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  mannerists,  he  was  chief  object  of 
the  attacks  made  by  the  artistic  reformers,  Caravaggio, 
the  Caracci,  and  their  followers — who  constituted  the 
naturalisti — on  the  conventional  or  pseudo-idealistic 
style  of  painting.  C.  died  at  Rome. 

CESARIAN,  or  Cesarean,  a.  se-za'ri-an:  in  surg .,  the 
operation  of  taking  a  child  from  the  womb  by  cutting — 
mid  to  have  been  performed  at  the  birth  of  Caesar;  hence 
the  name. 

CESARIAN  OPERATION,  se-za’ri-an:  popular  name, 
from  very  ancient  times,  for  Hysterotomy  [hystera,  uterus; 
tome,  section].  Pliny  distinctly  alludes  to  it  in  his  Natural 
History  (lib.  vii.  cap.  ix.),  saying  that  Caesar  was  so  called 
from  being  taken  by  excision  out  of  the  womb  of  his  mother, 
and  that  such  persons  were  called  Ccesones  (Caesar  a  caeso 
matris  utero  dictus;  qua  de  causa  Ccesones  appellati). 
In  his  case,  the  mother  must  have  survived  the  operation, 
as  Aurelia  was  alive  when  her  son  invaded  Britain. 

The  first  incision  is  made  exactly  in  the  middle  line 
of  the  body,  to  the  length  of  6  or  7  inches.  When  the 
uterus  is  exposed,  it  must  be  carefully  opened,  the 
child  lifted  out  and  then  the  after-birth.  The  uterus  now 
contracts,  and  sinks  down  into  the  pelvis,  the  wound  is 
closed,  and  opium  is  given  to  the  patient  to  allay  pain 
and  nervous  irritability. 

CESAROTTI,  cha-zd-rot'te,  Melchiore:  1730,  May  15 — 
1808,  Nov.  3;  b.  Padua:  Italian  poet.  He  gained  reputa¬ 
tion  by  the  vigor  and  orginality  of  his  style,  especially  in 
his  translation  of  Macpherson’s  Ossian  (2  vols.,  Padua, 
1763).  The  versification  of  this  work,  like  that  of  Cesa¬ 
rotti ’s  free  translation  of  the  Iliad,  under  the  title  of  La 
Morte  di  Ettore ,  was  admired  by  Alfieri,  Cesarotti  un¬ 
questionably  threw  fresh  life  into  Italian  literature,  but 
the  enthusiasm  could  not  have  been  rational  which  led 
him  to  think  poor  Macpherson  a  better  poet  than  Homer. 
Cesarotti ’s  best  work  was  his  Saggio  sulla  Filosofia  delle 
Lingue  (Padua,  1785),  in  opposition  to  the  academical 
pedantry  of  La  Crusca.  His  prose  style  is  vigorous,  but 
full  of  innovations,  especially  Gallicisms. 

CESENA,  cha-sa'nd:  town  of  central  Italy,  about  12  m. 
s.e.  of  Forli,  on  the  Emilian  Way.  It  is  pleasantly  situ¬ 
ated  on  a  hill-slope  washed  by  the  Savio.  Its  principal 
buildings  are  the  Palazzo  Pubblico,  the  Capuchin  Church, 
and  the  library  founded  by  Domenico  Malatesta  Novello, 
1452,  with  a  rich  collection  of  MSS.  There  are  many 
monasteries  and  nunneries,  as  befits  a  place  that  gave 
biivh  to  two  popes— Pius  VI.  and  VII.  It  has  some  silk 
factories,  with  a  trade  in  wine  and  silk,  and  in  the 
vicinity  are  productive  sulphur-mines.  Pop.  12,000. 
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CESPEDES,  thes-pa'thts,  or  ses' pa-das,  Carlos  Manuel 
de:  1819,  Apr.  18 — 1874,  Feb.  27;  b.  Bayamo,  Cuba.  He 
was  educated  at  home  and  at  the  Univ.  of  Havana,  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar,  travelled  in  Europe,  killed  a  Spanish 
officer  in  a  duel,  and  was  involved  with  Gen.  Prim  in  a 
conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  govt.  Returning  to  Bayamo 
1844,  he  gained  an  extensive  practice  and  much  influence, 
but  his  criticisms  on  the  govt,  and  sympathy  with  Lopez 
and  other  revolutionists  exposed  him  to  suspicion  and 
imprisonment,  and  forced  him  to  remove  to  Manzanilla 
and  afterward  to  Baracoa.  He  led  the  rising  of  1868, 
freed  the  many  slaves  on  his  sugar  estate,  and  on  the  field 
of  Yara,  Oct.  10,  proclaimed  Cuban  independence.  The 
republic  was  organized  at  Guimaro,  1869,  and  C.  elected 
pres,  by  the  Cortes,  Apr.  10.  Five  years  later  he  was 
killed  by  the  Spaniards;  the  movement  was  officially 
declared  to  be  ended  1878,  Feb.  21. 

CESPEDES,  Pablo  de:  1538-1608;  b.  Cordova,  Spain. 
He  was  educated  at  Alcala  de  Henares,  studied  art  at 
Rome  under  Zucchero,  and,  after  some  futile  proceedings 
against  him  by  the  Inquisition  at  Valladolid,  became  preb¬ 
end  of  the  cathedral  at  Cordova,  1577.  Accomplished 
in  many  directions  he  was  most  eminent  as  a  painter  and 
poet.  Some  of  his  pictures  remain  at  Seville  and  Madrid; 
the  best  is  a  Last  Supper  at  Cordova.  Of  his  poem  on 
The  Art  of  Painting,  considered  the  best  didactic  verse 
in  Spanish,  some  600  lines  were  preserved  by  Pacheco, 
1649. 

CESPITOSE,  ses'pH-tos,  or  C^js-  [L.  ccespitem,  turf,  a 
knot]:  turfy;  in  hot.,  applied  to  plants  which  are  densely 
crowded  in  tuft-like  patches;  having  their  growth  in  tufts, 
as  some  common  plants.  CLespitulose,  a.  sZs-pit'  u-lds, 
having  the  growth  in  numerous  small  tufts. 

CESS,  n.  sSs  [corrupted  from  Eng.  assess;  mid.  L.  cessus 
for  L.  census,  the  rating  of  Roman  citizens  according  to 
their  property;  F.  cens,  an  annual  quit-rent]:  a  permanent 
land-tax  in  Scotland;  in  OE.,  rate  or  measure;  the  term 
has  long  been  used  in  England  as  synonymous  with  the 
more  modern  noun  assessment.  Camden,  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  speaks  of  every  man  being  ‘cessed  by  the  pole, 
man  by  man,  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  goods 
and  lands’  (see  Land  tax):  V.  to  rate.  Ces'sing,  imp. 
Cessed,  pp.  sest.  Cessor,  n.  -ses'er,  one  who  taxes  or 
assesses.  See  Cessavit. 

CESSA'TIO  A  DIVINIS:  a  prohibition  of  the  Rom. 
Church  which  obliges  the  clergy  to  abstain  from  celebra¬ 
ting  divine  offices  or  giving  church  burial  in  some  specified 
place.  It  is  in  some  cases  prescribed  by  the  gen.  law 
of  the  church,  as  when  a  church  has  been  desecrated; 
but  it  may  also  be  imposed  on  all  who  have  power  to 
inflict  censure.  It  differs  from  an  interdict  in  that  it  is 
particular,  not  general,  and  that  while  the  former  is  a 
censure  and  inflicted  to  correct  offenders  it  may  be  ordered 
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as  an  expression  of  the  church’s  sorrow,  to  repair  some 
injury  done  to  the  divine  honor. 

CESSATION,  n.  sZs-sa'shtin  [F.  cessation — from  L.  ces- 
sationem,  an  idling  (see  Cease)]:  a  ceasing;  a  stopping;  a 
rest;  a  pause. 

CESSAVIT,  sZs-sa'vit  [L.  he  has  ceased — from  cesso,  I 
cease  or  stop]:  a  legal  writ  issued  against  a  man  who  has 
ceased  to  pay  rent  or  services  for  lands  held  by  him,  for 
two  years  together. 

CESSIO  BONORUM,  sZsh'i-o  bon-o'rfhn  [L.  cessio,  a 
giving  up,  a  surrender;  bona,  goods;  bonorum,  of  goods]: 
a  surrender  of  goods  or  estate;  a  legal  process  in  Scotland 
derived  from  Roman  law,  and  in  use  also  in  various 
countries  of  continental  Europe,  by  which  a  debtor  ob¬ 
tains  personal  liberty  and  protection  from  imprisonment 
by  his  creditors,  on  making  to  them  a  full  surrender  of 
his  goods  or  estate:  see  Insolvency. 

CESSION,  n.  sZs'shtin  [F.  cession — from  L.  cessidnem,  a 
giving  up:  L.  cessus,  yielded,  given  way]:  the  act  of  giving 
way;  a  surrender  of  property,  rights,  or  territory  to  an¬ 
other.  Ces'sionar'y,  a.  -er'i,  having  surrendered  effects; 
yielding.  Cesser,  or  Cessor,  n.  ses'ser,  in  law,  a  neglect 
to  perform  services  or  payment  of  rent  for  two  years. 

CESSPOOL,  n.  s$s'pdl  [mid.  L.  secessus,  a  latrine,  a 
privy;  Sp.  seceso,  excrement,  stool;  AS.  sesse,  a  settle,  a 
seat,  and  Eng.  pool ]:  an  excavation  in  the  ground  for  the 
reception  of  foul  water;  a  receptacle  for  liquid  filth;  a  col¬ 
lection  of  offensive  stagnant  water.  Note. — Sus  or  sos  in 
prov.  Eng.  means  hog-wash,  a  mixed  or  dirty  mess,  hence 
cesspool,  is  a  mere  corruption  of  suspool ;  comp.  L.  sus,  a 
hog — according  to  Skeat. 

CESTIUS,  Pyramid  of:  Roman  monument  of  the 
Augustan  age,  close  to  the  Porto  San  Paolo,  partly  with¬ 
out  and  partly  within  the  walls  of  Aurelian;  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  of  the  cemetery  where  Protestants  dying  in 
Rome  are  buried.  The  exterior  form  is  perfectly  pre¬ 
served  ;  but  of  the  paintings  which  formerly  decorated  the 
internal  walls  only  a  few  traces  remain.  Several  copies 
of  these  paintings  have  been  made,  e.g.,  those  edited  by 
Falconieri,  1661.  The  pyramid  is  125  ft.  high,  100  ft.  in 
width  at  the  base;  the  walls  25  ft.  thick.  It  is  built  of 
brick  and  tufa,  faced  with  slabs  of  Carrara  marble,  now 
perfectly  black  with  age,  and  rests  on  a  base  of  travertine 
three  ft.  high.  The  interior  contains  burial  chambers  of 
considerable  extent.  The  inner  walls  are  covered  with 
hard  stucco,  and  the  roof  is  vaulted.  Both  the  walls  and 
the  roof  were  covered  with  paintings  of  female  figures. 
The  memory  of  the  Caius  Cestius,  for  whom  this  pyramid 
was  built,  has  perished,  but  it  has  been  supposed  that  he 
was  the  Cestius  whom  Cicero — in  the  oration  pro  Flacco— 
mentions  as  a  rich  man  of  business  who,  having  no  chil¬ 
dren,  left  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  erection  of  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  himself. 
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CESTOID,  a.  ses'toyd  [Gr.  kestos,  a  girdle;  eidos,  form]: 
like  a  girdle— applied  to  intestinal  worms  with  long  flat 
bodies,  as  the  tape-worm.  Cestoid  Worms,  family  of 
Entozoa,  or  intestinal  worms,  of  the  order  Coelelmintha  (q.v.) 
consisting  of  tape-worms  and  other  creatures  which  resem¬ 
ble  them  in  structure  and  habits.  The  number  of  different 
kinds  of  cestoid  worms  is  great.  Their  natural  history  is 
important  in  reference  to  the  health  of  human  beings  and 
of  the  most  valuable  domesticated  animals;  and  although 
the  subject  is  not  in  all  respects  agreeable,  it  presents  much 
that  is  interesting  and  wonderful.  Recent  discoveries 
have  given  it  an  entirely  new  character. 

Cestoid  worms,  in  their  most  perfect  state,  when  alone 
they  possess  the  form  from  which  their  name  is  derived,  are 
in  reality  compound  animals,  like  many  zoophytes  and  as- 
cidians.  They  do  not  however,  like  these,  subsist  by  food 
entering  the  system  through  mouths  with  which  the  indi¬ 
viduals  composing  it  are  furnished;  for  the  joints  of  a 
cestoid  worm,  the  individuals  composing  the  system  or 
‘colony/  have  no  mouth,  nor  is  there  any  mouth  in  what 
is,  on  various  accounts,  quite  properly  regarded  as  the  head, 
but  nutriment  is  obtained  from  the  surrounding  medium  by 
endosmose  (q.v.);  nourishing  juices  entering  everywhere 
through  the  skin,  as  in  the  spongioles  of  the  roots  of  plants, 
into  the  cellular  tissue  or  parenchyma  of  which  the  whole 
body  consists.  The  head  of  a  cestoid  worm  is  furnished 
with  organs— different  in  different  kinds — by  which  it  af¬ 
fixes  itself  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  intestine  of  a  verte¬ 
brate  animal.  When  first  it  gets  into  this  situation,  the 
body  is  very  short,  and  has  no  joints;  but  they  soon  begin 
to  appear  as  transverse  striae,  and  gradually  increasing  in 
size,  become  in  most  of  the  kinds  very  distinct,  and  at  last 
separate  from  the  system  in  which  they  were  produced,  and 
are  carried  away  out  of  the  intestines  of  the  animal  which 
contained  them.  This  does  not  take  place,  however,  till 
they  have  not  only  become  mature  in  their  development  of 
the  sexual  organs — the  principal  organs  observable  in  them 
— but  until  they  are  full  of  what  are  called  eggs,  which, 
indeed,  are  rather  young  ones  ready  for  a  separate  exist¬ 
ence,  each  enveloped  in  a  sort  of  protective  shell.  Each 
joint  of  a  cestoid  worm  is  androgynous.  While  the  most 
matured  joints  are  thrown  off  from  the  posterior  end,  new 
joints  are  continually  formed,  as  at  first,  in  the  part  nearest 
to  the  head.  The  number  of  joints  thus  formed  from  a 
single  individual  is  very  great,  as  will  appear  when  it  is 
considered  that  tape-worms  have  been  found  20  feet  long 
or  upward,  and  that  these  have  probably  been  throwing 
off  joints  in  large  numbers  before  opportunity  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  of  measuring  them. 

As  the  cestoid  worms  have  no  mouth,  so  they  have  no 
alimentary  canal.  Some  of  them,  as  the  true  tape- worms, 
have  been  supposed  to  imbibe  nourishment  by  the  sucking 
disks  of  the  head;  but  these  are  more  probably  mere  organs 
of  attachment,  and  the  canals  which  are  seen  to  arise  be¬ 
hind  them  apparently  belong,  not  to  the  digestive  but  to 
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the  vascular  system,  and  are  united  by  transverse  vessels  or 
vascular  rings  in  the  head  and  in  each  of  the  segments. 
The  only  trace  of  a  nervous  system  hitherto  observed  is  a 
single  ganglion  in  the  head,  which  in  some  is  seen  to  send 
off  nerves  to  the  suckers. 

The  division  into  segments  remains  imperfect  in  some 
cestoid  worms.  Those  of  the  genus  Ligula — chiefly  found 
in  birds  and  fishes — resemble  a  long  flat  ribbon,  not  even 
notched  along  the  edge,  and  containing  a  mere  series  of  her¬ 
maphrodite  brood-places.  When  segmentation  is  perfect, 
the  segments  ( proglottides ),  on  separating  from  the  parent 
system  ( strobila ),  possess  life  and  a  little  power  of  inde¬ 
pendent  motion,  creeping  away  on  moist  ground,  plants, 
etc.  Their  period  of  separate  existence,  however,  is  brief; 
they  burst  or  decay,  and  the  numerous  minute  embryos 
which  they  contain  are  ready  to  commence  their  career,  if 
in  any  way  transferred  into  the  stomach  of  an  animal  of 
proper  kind,  which  is  generally  different  from  that  whose 
intestine  their  parent  inhabited.  This  may  happen  by  the 
embryos  being  swallowed — or  even  the  proglottis  itself — • 


Segments  {Proglottides)  of  Common  Tape-Worm: 
In  different  States  of  Expansion  and  Contraction. 


together  with  water,  grass,  etc.  Some  of  the  cestoid 
worms  in  this  embryo  state  find  their  appropriate  place  in 
the  stomachs  of  vertebrate,  and  others  in  those  of  inverte¬ 
brate  animals. 

The  shell  being  broken  or  digested,  the  young  cestoid 
worm  is  set  free.  It  is  extremely  unlike  the  proglottis  by 
which  it  was  generated.  It  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
vesicle  furnished  with  a  few  microscopic  hooks.  It  has, 
however,  a  power  of  active  migration  by  means  of  these 
hooks,  and  is  able  to  perforate  the  stomach  of  the  animal 
which  contains  it.  To  this  its  instinct  seems  immediately 
to  prompt  it,  and  it  is  so  minute  that  it  passes  through  the 
stomach  without  any  serious  inconvenience  to  the  animal 
It  now  probably  gets  into  the  blood,  and  is  lodged  in  some 
of  the  capillaries,  from  which  it  makes  its  way  again  by  per¬ 
foration,  until  it  finds  a  suitable  place  in  some  of  the  tissues 
or  of  the  serous  cavities,  in  the  flesh,  or  in  such  organs  as  the 
liver  or  the  brain;  and  here  relinquishing  all  active  migra¬ 
tion,  it  rapidly  increases  in  size,  at  the  same  time  develop¬ 
ing  a  head,  which  is  in  fact  that  of  a  cestoid  worm,  and 
generally  either  encysts  itself  or  is  encysted— inclosed  in  a 
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cyst  (q.v.) — according  to  circumstances,  or  according  to  its 
species.  Great  numbers  of  such  parasites  are  sometimes 
present  in  a  single  animal,  causing  disease  and  even  death. 
Until  recently  they  were  regarded  by  naturalists  as  consti¬ 
tuting  species  and  genera  quite  distinct  from  the  cestoid 
worms,  of  which  they  are  really  the  young;  and  the  name 
t  scolex,  formerly  given  to  one  of  these  supposed  genera,  has 
now  become  a  common  name  for  the  young  of  all  cestoid 
worms  in  this  stage,  as  larva  is  the  common  name  for  the 
young  of  insects  in  their  first  stage  after  being  hatched  from 
the  egg.  Those  scolices  which  inhabit  vertebrate  animals 
generally  become  distended  with  a  watery  fluid,  and  in  this 
state  were  formerly  regarded  as  hydatids  (q.v.);  little  else, 
indeed,  appearing  without  careful  examination,  but  a  small 
bag  filled  with  fluid,  the  scolex  head  being  formed  within 
the  bag,  although  capable  of  being  everted  from  it,  as  the 
finger  of  a  glove  which  has  been  drawn  in  at  the  end  is 
turned  out.  Such  is  the  young  of  the  common  tape-worm 
( Taenia  solium),  formerly  known 
to  naturalists  as  Cysticercus  cellu¬ 
loses,  and  found  in  the  flesh  of  the 
pig  and  of  some  other  animals, 
and  sometimes  of  man.  It  is  this 
scolex,  existing  in  great  numbers, 
which  produces  in  the  pig  the 
diseased  state  commonly  known 
as  measly;  and  it  is  very  unsafe 
even  to  handle  measly  pork  in  a 
raw  state,  because  a  scolex  acci¬ 
dentally  getting  into  the  mouth, 
and  thence  into  the  stomach,  is 
likely  to  become  a  formidable  inmate  of  the  intestinal  canal. 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  particular  species  has  the  power 
of  multiplying  in  its  scolex  state,  or  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  exists  in  the  flesh  of  the  pig  may  be  unfavorable  to 
its  so  doing,  and  the  prodigious  numbers  sometimes  exist¬ 
ing  in  a  single  animal  have  probably  all  entered  by  the 
mouth  in  the  way  already  described,  the  contents  of  a 
single  proglottis  or  joint  of  a  tape-worm  being  perhaps 
sufficient  to  account  for  them;  but  some  scolices,  as  that 
called  Ccenurus  cerebralis,  found  in  the  brain  of  sheep, 
and  the  cause  of  the  disease  called  staggers — now  known 
to  be  the  scolex  of  a  Taenia  of  the  dog — are  proliferous 
by  a  sort  of  pullulation,  so  that  clusters  of  scolices  cover 
the  same  parental  vesicle.  Until,  however,  this  scolex 
reaches  the  intestine  of  an  animal  suited  to  it,  its  propa¬ 
gation  is  entirely  unsexual,  and  no  organs  of  sex  exist; 
but  no  sooner  is  it  there  than  it  begins  to  develop  itself 
into  a  cestoid  worm,  and  to  produce  androgynous  joints, 
fertile  of  new  embryos,  as  already  described.  Thus 
we  have  in  these  creatures  an  instance,  in  its  relations 
the  most  important  instance  known,  of  the  recently  discov¬ 
ered  alternation  of  generations.  See  Generations,  Al¬ 
ternation  of.  The  transference  of  the  scolex  from  its 
place  of  growth  to  that  m  which  it  becomes  a  cestoid  worm, 


Cysticercus  Cellulosae 
(magnified): 

a,  the  head, much  magnified. 
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usually  if  not  always  takes  place  by  the  animal  which  con¬ 
tains  it  being  eaten  by  that  whose  intestine  is  suitable  to  its 
perfect  development.  Each  kind  of  cestoid  worm  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  certain  kinds  of  vertebrate  animals,  and  it  has  been 
proved  by  experiment  that  if  introduced  into  the  stomach 
of  other  kinds  the  scolices  soon  die.  The  only  cestoid 
worms  which  infest  the  human  species  are  Bothriocephalus 
(q.v.)  latus,  and  tape-worms  (q.v.). 

CESTRACION,  ses-tra' si-on  or  ses-traf  shun:  genus  of 
sharks,  regarded  as  constituting  a  distinct  family,  Cestra - 
ciontidce,  though  not  more  than  two  species  are  known  as 
now  existing.  It  is  characterized  by  having  two  dorsal  fins 
and  one  anal,  the  first  dorsal  situated  over  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  pectorals  and  ventrals;  a  spine  forming  the  front 
of  each  dorsal;  a  short  wide  tail,  with  its  upper  lobe 
strongly  notched  beneath;  the  mouth  at  the  fore-end  of  the 
snout;  spout-holes  distinctly  visible,  rather  behind  the 
eyes;  eyes  destitute  of  nictitating  membrane;  small  gill 
openings;  and  the  front  of  the  mouth  armed  with  sharp 
angular  teeth,  while  the  margins  and  inner  surface  of  the 
jaws  are  covered  with  pavement-like  teeth,  presenting  a 
general  continuity  of  surface,  as  in  skates,  and  disposed  in 
rounded  oblique  scrolls — the  former  evidently  adapted 
to  the  seizing  of  food,  the  latter  to  the  crushing  and  bruis¬ 
ing  of  it. 

CESTRUM,  ses'trum:  style  or  spatula  used  by  the  an¬ 
cients  in  encaustic  painting  in  wax  and  ivory:  see  En¬ 
caustic. 

CESTUI  QUE  TRUST,  sest-we  keh  trust:  in  law,  a  person 
who  possesses  the  equitable  right  to  deal  with  property, 
the  legal  estate  in  which  is  vested  in  a  trustee.  There  is 
such  a  confidence  between  the  cestui  que  trust  and  his 
trusted,  that  no  action  at  law  will  lie  between  them,  but 
they  must  settle  their  differences  and  arrange  their  dis¬ 
putes  in  a  court  of  equity. 

CESTUI  QUE  VIE:  sest-we  keh  ve:  in  law,  a  person 
whose  continuance  of  life  decides  the  duration  of  an  estate. 

CESTUS,  n.  ses'tus  [L.— from  Gr.  kestos,  a  girdle  em¬ 
broidered]:  the  Venus  or  marriage  girdle:  a  girdle  worn  by 
Greek  and  Roman  women  close  under  the  breasts,  and  so 
distinguished  from  the  zone,  worn  round  the  loins.  The 
cestus  of  Venus  was  covered  with  alluring  representations, 
so  that  Juno  borrowed  it  when  she  desired  to  win  the  love 
of  Jupiter. 

CESTUS,  or,  more  correctly,  Cestus  [Lat.  ccedere,  to 
slay]:  name  of  the  covering  of  the  hands  worn  by  Roman 
pugilists;  a  sort  of  boxing-glove.  It  was  at  first  nothing 
more  than  a  leathern  thong  or  bandage  to  strengthen  the 
fist;  but  afterward  it  was  covered  with  knots  and  nails, 
and  loaded  with  lead  and  iron,  etc.,  to  increase  the  force 
of  the  blow. 

CESURA,  n.  se-zu'rd  [see  Caesura:  also  Latham]:  the 
pause  which  naturally  occurs  in  reciting  a  line  of  poetry. 
Cesural,  a.  se-zu'r&l,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  cesura. 


Tail  fin  of  Whale. 
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CETACEA,  se-td'se-a,  or  se-ta'she-a  :  order  of  Mammalia 
(q.y.)  greatly  differing  in  general  form  and  habits  from  the 
rest  of  that  class,  so  as  indeed  to  be  popularly  reckoned 
among  fishes.  The  C.  have  a  fish-like  form,  terminating 
in  a  fish-like  tail  or  tail-fin,  which,  however,  is  not  vertical, 
as  in  fishes,  but  horizontal,  and  is  the  great  instrument  of 
progression;  being  moved  by  very  powerful  muscles,  com¬ 
monly  with  an  oblique  downward  and  lateral  movement, 
like  that  by  which  a  boat  is  propelled  in  sculling,  but  some¬ 
times  by  direct  upward  and  downward  strokes,  when 
greater  velocity  is  requisite. 

There  are  no  hinder  limbs, 
and  even  the  pelvis  is  repre¬ 
sented  only  by  two  small  rudi¬ 
mentary  bones,  suspended  in 
the  soft  parts,  so  that  the  body 
tapers  gradually  and  unin¬ 
terruptedly  toward  the  tail. 

The  fore-limbs  are  exclusively, 
or  almost  exclusively,  adapted 
for  swimming ;  their  bones, 
however,  appearing  in  the 
skeleton  as  those  of  a  hand, 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  an 

arm,  of  which  the  bones  are  much  abbreviated  and  consoli¬ 
dated,  with  little  power  of  motion  except  at  the  shoulder- 
joint,  and  are  entirely  concealed  in  the  soft  parts  of  the 
animal.  The  head  is  connected  with  the  body  without  any 
apparent  neck,  and  the  vertebrae 
of  the  neck  are  partly  anchylosed 
or  soldered  together.  The  skin 
is  naked,  having  no  general 
covering  of  hair,  although  some 
of  the  species  possess  conspicuous 
whiskers.  The  C.  agree*  with 
quadrupeds,  notwithstanding  the 
great  differences  already  indi¬ 
cated,  in  the  most  important 
parts  of  their  organization. 
They  are  viviparous,  and  suckle 
their  young,  for  which  they  exhibit  great  affection;  they 
are  also  warm-blooded,  breathe  by  lungs,  and  not  by  gills, 
and  come  to  the  surface  of  the  water  for  the  purpose  of 
inhaling  air.  An  approach  to  their  fish-like  form  is  to  be 
seen  in  seals  fq.v.)  and  other  Phocidce  (q.v.),  in  which, 
however,  the  hinder  limbs  are  largely,  although  peculiarly 
developed,  while  the  fish-like  tail-fin  is  lacking;  the  skin 
has  a  covering  of  hair;  and  the  head  and  fore-limbs  more 
resemble  those  of  ordinary  quadrupeds. 

The  C.  are  usually  divided  into  two  sections — Herbivo¬ 
rous  C.  and  Ordinary  0 ;  but  the  former,  constituting  the 
family  of  Manatidce  (q.v.),  have  recently,  by  some  system¬ 
atic  naturalists,  been  rejected  from  this  order  altogether, 
and  made  a  separate  order,  Sirenia.  They  differ  very 
widely  from  the  ordinary  or  true  C.,  not  only  in  their 
adaptation  for  the  use  of  vegetable  instead  of  animal  food. 


Bones  of  Fore-limb  of  Whale. 
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which  appears  both  in  their  dentition  and  in  their  diges¬ 
tive  apparatus,  but  also  in  their  pectoral  instead  of  ab¬ 
dominal  teats,  and  in  their  want  of  blow-holes  and  of  any 
provision  for  retiring  to  great  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  re¬ 
maining  there  for  a  considerable  time  without  returning 
to  the  surface  to  breathe 

The  ordinary  or  true  C.  are  divided  into  the  families 
of  Delphinidce  (dolphin,  porpoise,  beluga,  bottlenose,  nar¬ 
whal,  etc.),  Physeteridce,  or  Catodontidce  (cachalot,  or  sper¬ 
maceti  whale,  etc),  and  Balcenidce  (Greenland  whale, 
rorqual,  etc.),  for  the  distinguishing  characters  of  which, 
see  the  respective  titles.  They  all  feed  on  animal  food 
some  of  them  pursuing  and  devouring  fishes;  others,  and 
these  the  largest,  subsisting  chiefly  on  smaller  prey,  mol- 
lusks,  small  crustaceans,  and  even  zoophytes,  which  they 
strain  out  of  the  water  by  a  peculiar  apparatus  in  their 
mouths.  None  of  the  true  C.  have  molar  teeth  or  grinders 
like  the  Manatidce;  all  the  teeth  which  any  of  them  have 
are  conical;  but  some  of  the  largest  are  entirely  destitute 
of  teeth.  The  females  of  all  of  them  have  the  teats  situ¬ 
ated  far  back  on  the  abdomen.  The  fore-limbs  of  the  true 
C.  are  mere  fins,  the  slight  power  of  grasping  with  them, 
which  Manatidce  possess,  have  entirely  disappeared.  The 
resemblance  to  fishes  is  increased  in  many  of  them  by  the 
presence  of  a  dorsal  fin.  There  is  a  wonderful  provision 
to  enable  them  to  spend  some  time  under  water,  before  re¬ 
turning  again  to  the  surface  to  breathe — an  arterial  plexus 
or  prodigious  intertwining  of  branches  of  arteries,  under 
the  pleura  and  between  the  ribs,  on  each  side  of  the  spine. 
This  being  filled  will  oxygenated  blood,  after  the  animal 
has  spent  some  time  at  the  surface  breathing,  the  wants  of 
the  system  are  supplied  from  it,  while  breathing  is  sus¬ 
pended,  so  that  some  whales  can  remain  below  even  for  an 
hour.  The  position  of  the  nostrils  is  remarkable,  al¬ 
most  on  the  very  top  of  the  head,  so  that  the  animal  can 
breathe  as  soon  as  the  head  comes  to  the  surface  of  the 
water;  and  the  nostrils  are  furnished  with  a  valve  of  singu¬ 
lar  but  very  perfect  construction,  a  sort  of  conical  stopper 
of  fibrous  substance,  preventing  the  ingress  of  water  even 
under  the  pressure  of  the  greatest  depths.  The  nostrils 
appear  to  be  little  used  for  the  purpose  of  smelling,  the 
sense  of  smell  being  one  which  these  animals  either  do 
not  possess  at  all,  or  in  a  very  imperfect  degree;  but  they 
are  much  used,  not  only  for  breathing,  but  also  for  spout¬ 
ing,  or  the  ejection  of  water  from  the  mouth,  for  which 
reason  they  are  generally  called  blow-holes— the  water  be¬ 
ing  forced  through  them  by  the  compression  of  two  large 
pouches  or  reservoirs  which  are  situated  beneath  them. 
This  compression  is  accomplished  by  an  action  similar  to 
that  of  swallowing;  the  throat,  however,  not  being  open, 
but  closed.  The  height  to  which  the  water  is  thrown  into 
the  air  is  extraordinary,  and  the  spouting  of  the  whale  is 
one  of  those  wonders  of  the  ocean  never  to  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  have  seen  it. 

A  peculiarity  in  the  skin  of  the  true  C.  adapts  them  for 
their  manner  of  life.  The  skin  is  extremely  thick,  the 
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iraner  part  of  it  consisting  of  elastic  fibres  interlacing  each 
other  in  every  direction,  the  interstices  of  which  are  filled 
with  oil,  forming  the  substance  usually  called  blubber. 
The  oil  deposited  in  this  unusual  situation,  not  only  serves 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  fat,  but  that  also  of  keeping  the 
body  warm,  which  to  a  warm-blooded  animal,  continu¬ 
ally  surrounded  with  water,  is  one  of  great  importance; 
while  the  elasticity  of  this  extraordinary  skin  affords  pro¬ 
tection  in  the  great  depths  to  which  some  of  the  whales 
descend,  and  in  which  the  pressure  must  sometimes 
amount  to  a  ton  on  every  square  inch. 

The  number  of  known  species  of  C.  is  not  great,  but  their 
natural  history  has  as  yet  been  very  imperfectly  studied. 
All  of  them  are  large  animals,  some  of  them  by  far  the 
largest  that  now  exist.  Almost  all — both  herbivorous 
and  ordinary — are  marine,  but  some  of  the  smaller  species 
ascend  large  rivers  to  a  great  distance  from  the  sea;  and 
one,  of  the  family  Delphimdce,  belongs  exclusively  to  fresh 
waters,  being  found  only  in  the  upper  tributaries  of  the 
Amazon  and  the  elevated  lakes  of  Peru. 

Fossil  Cetacea  have  been  discovered  hitherto  only  in  the 
Tertiary  formation.  Their  remains  represent  species  not 
only  belonging  to  each  of  the  recent  families  of  true  C., 
but  have  supplied  materials  for  forming  a  new  family  inter¬ 
mediate  between  the  true  whales  and  the  herbivorous  ceta¬ 
cea.  These  fossils  were  originally  described  as  reptiles;  but 
they  have  been  satisfactorily  shown  to  be  carnivorous  C. 
by  Owen,  who,  from  their  remarkable  conjugate  teeth, 
has  given  the  typical  genus  the  name  of  Zeuglodon  (q.v.), 
and  the  family  that  of  Zeuglodontidce .  In  all,  six  or  seven 
species  have  been  described  belonging  to  this  family,  from 
the  Eocene  and  Miocene  beds  of  Europe  and  America. 
The  Delphinidce  appear  first  in  the  Miocene  strata,  and 
continue  through  the  newer  beds.  The  remains  of  a  nar¬ 
whal,  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  living 
species,  have  been  found  in  several  places  in  England. 
Of  Physeteridce,  three  species  have  been  noticed  in  Pleio- 
cene  and  Pleistocene  strata,  belonging  to  the  recent  genus 
Physete r.  Fossil  Balcenidce  occur  in  the  Miocene  and  newer 
beds.  Only  four  species  have  been  described,  excluding 
Cetotolites  (q.v.),  a  name  given  to  teeth  and  ear-bones,  be¬ 
longing  to  animals  of  this  family,  which  occur  in  great 
numbers  in  the  Suffolk  Crag. 

CETACEOUS,  a.  se-td'sMs  [Or.  ketos;  L.  cetus,  a  whale- 
It.  ceto]:  pertaining  to  the  whale  kind.  Cetacean,  n.  se. 
td'shi-an,  an  animal  of  the  whale  kind.  Ceta'cea,  n.  plue 
-shi-d,  or  Ceta'ceans,  n.  plu.  -shi-dnz,  animals  of  thewhal: 
kind.  Cetine,  n.  se'tiu,  the  solid  crystalline  mass  of 
spermaceti.  Cetiosaurus,  n.  se' shi  d-saw' rus  [Gr.  sauros, 
a  lizard]:  in  geol.,  a  genus  of  marine  saurians.  Cetology; 
n.  se-tol'd-ji  [Gr.  logos,  discourse];  the  natural  history  of 
cetaceous  animals. 

CETERACH,  n.  set'e-rdk  [F.  ceterac ;  It.  citracca ,  spleen- 
wort]  :  a  genus  of  polypodaceoua  ferns,  one  soecies  is  the 
native  fern.  Milt-waste  or  8cale-fern. 
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CETINE,  or  Cetin,  n.  se'tln  [F.  cetine — from  L.  cetus,  a 
whale;  Eng.  suf.  -ine] :  the  pure,  solid,  crystalline  mass  of 
spermaceti.  It  occurs  in  beautiful  silvery  scales. 

CETOTOLITES,  n.  plu.  se-tdt' d-lits  [Gr.  ketos,  a  whale; 
ota,  the  ears;  lithos,  a  stone]:  name  given  by  Owen  to  fossil 
cetacean  teeth  and  ear-bones,  which  are  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  Red  Crag  of  Suffolk,  England,  a  member 
of  the  pleiocene  period.  They  are  rubbed  and  water-worn, 
and  they  have  evidently  been  washed  out  of  some  earlier 
strata,  which  remain  yet  unrecognized.  The  extent  of 
these  earlier  strata  must  have  been  very  great,  seeing  that 
the  remains  now  extend  over  a  large  district  in  Essex  and 
Suffolk,  and  attain  a  thickness  in  some  places,  of  not  less 
than  40  ft.  Professor  Henslow,  1843,  drew  the  attention  of 
agricultural  chemists  to  this  deposit,  as  a  source  of  mate¬ 
rials  for  manure,  and  since  then  superphosphate  manures 
have  been  manufactured  from  it  to  the  value  of  many 
thousand  pounds  annually,  an  example  of  the  valuable 
practical  results  of  a  purely  scientific  discovery. 

CETRARINE,  n.  set'ra-rin  [mod.  L.  cetraria;  Eng.  suf. 
-ine]:  the  bitter  principle  of  the  Cetraria  islandica ,  or 
Iceland  moss. 

CETTE,  set:  seaport  town  of  France,  dept,  of  H6rault; 
on  a  neck  of  land  between  the  lagoon  of  Thau  and  the 
Mediterranean,  in  lat.  43°  24'  n.,  long.  3°  42' e.  The  town, 
which  is  entered  by  a  causeway  raised  above  the  Thau 
lagoon,  and  a  bridge  of  52  arches,  is  fortified,  and  the  har¬ 
bor  is  defended  by  a  citadel  and  forts.  The  space  inclosed 
by  the  piers  and  breakwater  forming  the  harbor  is  about  30 
acres,  and  has  a  depth  of  16  to  19  ft.  A  broad,  deep  canal, 
lined  with  excellent  quays,  connects  the  port  with  the  Lake 
of  Thau,  and  so  with  the  Canal  du  Midi  and  the  Rhone,  thus 
giving  to  Cette  an  extensive  inland  traffic;  it  has  likewise  an 
active  foreign  commerce.  The  principal  trade  is  in  wine, 
brandy,  salt,  dye-stuffs,  perfumery,  and  verdigris.  Cette 
has  ship-building  yards,  and  fisheries  of  oysters  and  ancho¬ 
vies.  Pop.  (1901)  33,246. 

CETTIGNE,  or  Cetinje;  see  Montenegro. 

CEUTA,  su'ta:  town  belonging  to  Spain;  in  the  kingdom 
of  Fez,  on  the  n.  coast  of  Africa,  opposite  Gibraltar,  lat. 
35°  54'  n.,  long.  5°  16'  w.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and 
defended  by  a  citadel  and  forts  erected  on  Mount  Hacho, 
the  ancient  Abyla,  or  south  pillar  of  Hercules.  It  is  the 
most  important  of  the  four  Spanish  presidios,  or  convict 
establishments,  on  this  coast.  The  harbor  is  small  and  not 
very  safe,  and  the  population  is  composed  of  Spaniards, 
Moors,  Negroes,  Mulattoes,  and  Jews,  mostly  very  poor. 
In  1899  a  plan  to  strengthen  the  fortifications  was  aban¬ 
doned  on  representations  from  England  to  the  Spanish 
cabinet.  Ceuta,  formerly  called  Septa  or  Septum,  was  taken 
from  the  Vandals  in  534  by  Justinian,  who  fortified  the 
place  anew.  In  618,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Western 
Goths;  afterward  it  was  taken  by  the  Moors,  who  held 
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it  until  1415,  when  it  was  captured  by  the  Portuguese. 
It  was  annexed  to  Portugal,  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  1580, 
and  was  the  only  place  on  the  African  coast  retained  by 
Spain  when  Portugal  was  restored  to  its  independence 
in  1640.  Pop.  13,000. 

CEVA,  cha'vd:  town  of  Italy  in  the  province  of  Cuneo, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Cevetta  and  Tanaro  rivers,  11  m.  e. 
of  Mondovi,  26  m.  e.  of  Coni.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of 
much  milit.  importance,  and  is  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  which 
was  surmounted  by  a  strong  citadel.  In  the  middle  ages 
it  was  the  centre  of  a  separate  marquisate;  during  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries  it  was  several  times  captured  by 
the  French  and  Spaniards;  1796  it  was  taken  by  Augereau; 
and  1800  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  de¬ 
stroyed  the  castle.  It  has  extensive  iron-works  and  silk 
factories,  and  has  a  large  trade  in  its  cheese,  which  was 
famous  even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Pop.  4,929. 
CEVADIL'LA:  see  Sabadilla. 

CEVENNES,  sa-ven'  (anc.  Cebenna ):  chief  mountain 
range  in  the  s.  of  France.  With  its  continuations  and 
offsets,  it  forms  the  water-shed  between  the  river-systems 
of  the  Rhone  and  the  Garonne.  Its  general  direction  is 
from  n.e.  to  s.w.,  commencing  at  the  s.  extremity  of  the 
Lyonnais  mountains,  and  extending  under  different  local 
names  as  far  as  the  Canal  du  Midi,  which  divides  it  from 
the  n.  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  central  mass  of  the 
Cevennes  lies  in  the  depts.  Lozere  and  Ardeche,  Mont 
Lozere  reaching  an  elevation  of  4,884  ft.,  and  Mont 
Mezen  (the  culminating  point  of  the  chain),  5,794.  The 
average  height  is  3,000  to  4,000  ft.  Their  masses  consist 
chiefly  of  amphibolic  rocks,  grauwacke,  and  limestone, 
covered  with  tertiary  formations,  which  in  many  places 
are  interrupted  by  volcanic  rocks. 

The  Cevennes  is  celebrated  as  the  arena  of  furious  relig¬ 
ious  warfare.  As  early  as  the  12th  c.,  the  several  sects 
known  by  the  names  the  ‘Poor  of  Lyon/  the  Albigenses 
(q.v.),  and  the  Waldenses  (q.v.),  were  known  and  perse¬ 
cuted  in  this  district.  After  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV.,  1685,  a  series  of  cruel  persecu¬ 
tions  of  the  Protestants  in  the  Cevennes  began,  especially 
in  1697,  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  ‘Dragonnades’  (q.v.) 
were  employed  to  enforce  the  doctrines  of  the  monks  sent 
as  missionaries  into  the  heretical  district.  All  persons  sus¬ 
pected  of  Protestantism  met  with  the  most  harsh  and  cruel 
treatment.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  emigrated,  others  fled 
into  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains.  Driven  to  despera¬ 
tion,  the  persecuted  people  at  length  rose  to  arms,  and  the 
murder  of  the  Abbe  du  Chaila,who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
dragonnades,  gave  the  signal  of  ageneral  insurrection,  1702. 
The  insurgent  peasants  were  styled  Camisards  (q.v.) — 
possibly  from  camise,  a  smock  worn  by  the  peasantry. 
Headed  by  bold  leaders,  the  most  famous  of  whom  were 
Cavalier  and  Roland,  they  defeated  the  troops  sent  against 
them  by  Louis  again  and  again,  until  that  king  thought 
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the  insurrection  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  the 
presence  of  the  distinguished  general,  Marshal  Villars; 
but  he  was  recalled  before  the  revolt  had  been  put  down, 
and  it  was  left  to  the  Duke  of  Berwick  to  extinguish  it  in 
blood;  the  contest  terminating  in  an  entire  desolation 
of  the  province,  and  the  destruction  or  banishment  of  a 
great  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  embers  of  religious 
hatred  still  remained  glimmering  through  the  following 
century,  and,  after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  1815, 
burst  out  in  flames  in  the  terrible  persecution  of  the  Pro¬ 
testants  in  Nimes  (q.v.)  and  other  places  in  the  s.  of  France. 
See  Histoire  des  Troubles  des  Cevennes,  by  Count  de  Gebe- 
lin  (1760);  Schulz’s  Geschichte  der  Camisarden  (1790); 
Bray’s  Revolt  of  the  Protestants  of  the  Cevennes  (1870). 

CEYLON,  se-lon'  or  sil-on'  [the  Taprobane  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  the  Serendib  of  the  Arabian  A Tights): 
great  island  and  a  British  colony  in  the  Indian  ocean,  s.e. 
of  the  peninsula  of  Hindustan,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Gulf  of  Manaar  and  Palk’s  strait.  Recent  obser¬ 
vations  have  shown  its  true  place  to  be  between  5°  55'  and 
9°  51'  n.  lat.,  and  79°  42'  and  80°  55'  e.  long.  Extreme 
length  from  n.  to  s.,  from  Point  Palmyra  to  Dondera 
Head,  270  m.;  greatest  width,  from  Colombo  to  Sangeman- 
kande,  140  m.  Area,  including  dependent  islands,  25,364 
sq.  m.,  of  which  more  than  one-fifth  is  under  cultivation. 
Pop.  (1901)  3,578,333.  For  pop.  of  the  various  provinces, 
etc.,  see  below  ( population ). 

Physical  Features. — In  natural  scenery,  Ceylon  can  vie 
with  any  part  of  the  world  ;  and  as  it  comes  into  view  rising 
from  the  ocean,  clothed  with  the  rich  luxuriance  of  a  trop¬ 
ical  vegetation,  it  seems  to  the  voyager  like  some  enchanted 
island  of  eastern  story.  Its  hills,  'draped  with  forests  of 
perennial  green,’  tower  grandly  from  height  to  height,  till 
they  are  lost  in  clouds  and  mist.  Near  at  hand,  a  sea  of 
sapphire  blue  dashes  against  the  battlemented  rocks  that 
stand  at  isolated  points,  and  the  yellow  strands  are  shaded 
by  groves  of  noble  palms.  In  shape  Ceylon  resembles  a  pear, 
but  its  inhabitants  more  poetically  compare  it  to  one  of 
their  elongated  pearls.  Undulating  plains  cover  about 
four  parts  of  the  island,  and  the  fifth  is  occupied  by  the 
mountain-zone  of  the  central  s.,  which  'has  an  elevation 
of  6,000  to  8,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  Pedrotallagalla,  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  range,  attains  the  height  of  8,280 
ft.;  the  celebrated  mountain  of  Adam’s  Peak,  7,420  ft.; 
and  the  table-land  of  Neuera  Ellia,  6,210  ft. 

Geology. — The  mountain  system  is  composed  mainly  of 
metamorphic  rocks,  chiefly  gneiss,  frequently  broken  up 
by  intruded  granite.  With  the  exception  of  some  local 
beds  of  dolomitic  limestone  the  gneiss  is  eveiy where  the 
surface  rock,  and  the  soil  is  composed  of  its  disintegrated 
materials.  No  fossils,  as  wns  to  be  expected,  have  been 
noticed  in  Ceylon,  if  we  except  the  semi-fossil  remains  of 
mollusca,  Crustacea,  and  corals,  belonging  to  living  species, 
in  the  rude  breccia  of  the  n.  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea. 
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The  n.  part  of  the  island  is  rising,  and  there  also  the  land 
is  making  encroachments  on  the  sea  from  another  agency. 
The  immense  masses  of  corals  continually  increasing,  re¬ 
tain  the  debris  brought  from  the  Indian  continent  by  the 
currents  of  the  sea,  and  thus  form  a  flat,  ever-increasing 
madrepore  plain. 

Of  metals  and  minerals ,  iron  in  the  form  of  a  carbonate, 
can  be  obtained  in  great  quantities,  and  of  such  purity  as 
to  resemble  silver.  Tin  is  found  in  the  alluvium  at  the 
base  of  the  mountains,  and  on  the  heights  the  rare  metal 
tellurium  has  been  discovered.  Nickel  and  cobalt  are 
scarce.  Anthracite  and  rich  veins  of  plumbago  are  on  the 
southern  range  of  hills.  The  gems  of  Ceylon  have  been  cele¬ 
brated  from  time  immemorial,  and  they  are  most  plentiful 
in  the  alluvial  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Saffragam. 
sapphires,  rubies,  the  oriental  topaz,  garnets,  amethysts, 
cinnamon  stone,  and  cat’s-eye,  are  the  principal  gems  and 
precious  stones  of  the  island.  The  most  valuable  is  the 
sapphire;  and  one  of  these,  found  1853,  was  worth  more 
than  $20,000.  The  value  of  the  precious  stones  annually 
found  in  the  island  is  estimated  at  $50,000.  The  pearl 
fisheries  of  Ceylon  have  long  been  famous,  and  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century  are  conducted  directly  for  behoof 
of  the  government.  But  the  fishing  is  intermittent.  Thus 
there  was  no  fishing  from  1863  till  1874.  When  the  pearl 
fishery  is  in  existence  it  is  confined  to  the  Gulf  of  Manaar, 
where  the  oyster  banks  extend  for  60  or  70  miles  along  the 
coast  south  of  Manaar,  and  perhaps  10,000  people,  in¬ 
cluding  2,500  divers,  will  assemble  in  the  fishing  season. 

Rivers. — The  most  important  river  in  Ceylon  is  the  Ma- 
hawelli-ganga.  It  has  its  source  in  the  vicinity  of  Adam’s 
Peak,  and  after  draining  more  than  4,000  sq.  m.,  it  sepa¬ 
rates  into  several  branches,  and  enters  the  ocean  near  Trin- 
comalee.  The  s.  side  of  the  island  is  watered  by  ten  rivers 
of  considerable  size,  which  flow  into  the  sea  between  Point 
de  Galle  and  Manaar.  On  the  e.  coast  the  rivers  are  smaller, 
but  still  more  numerous,  and  many  others  traverse  the  n. 
and  e.  provinces. 

Harbors. — Point  de  Galle  (q.v.)  and  Trincomalee  (q.v.) 
are  the  two  harbors  of  Ceylon.  The  former  is  small  and 
dangerous;  the  latter  is  unsurpassed  as  a  safe  and  commo- 
dius  port.  The  variation  of  the  tides  is  very  small;  the 
rise  and  fall  not  generally  exceeding  18  to  24  inches,  with 
a  third  of  increase  at  spring-tides. 

In  climate  Ceylon  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  main¬ 
land  of  India,  and  as  an  island  enjoys  more  equable  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  average  for  the  year  in  Colombo  (q.v.)  is  80°  in 
ordinary  seasons.  April  is  the  hottest  month;  and  in  May 
the  s.  w.  monsoon  commences  amid  a  deluge  of  rain,  and 
continues  the  prevailing  wind  till  Oct.,  when  the  n.e.  mon¬ 
soon  sets  in:  80  inches  is  the  average  annual  fall  of  rain, 
though  in  an  exceptional  year,  120  inches  have  been  regis¬ 
tered.  The  beautiful  tableland  of  Neuera  Ellia,  was 
visited  by  Europeans  first  1826,  and  is  now  used  as  a  sana- 
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torium.  Here  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  never  rises 
above  70°,  while  the  average  is  62°;  the  nights  are  cool  and 
refreshing.  The  n.  of  the  island,  including  the  peninsula 
o£  Jaffna,  the  plains  of  Neuera  Kalawa,  and  the  Wanny, 
may  be  reckoned  as  a  third  climatic  division.  Here  the 
annual  fall  of  rain  does  not  exceed  30  inches. 

Flora. — The  general  botanical  features  of  Ceylon  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  lowlands,  are  nearly  identical  with  those  of  s. 
India  and  the  Deccan,  though  it  possesses  a  few  genera  of 
plants  not  found  in  those  regions.  Its  phsenogamic  plants 
are  limited  to  about  3,000.  The  beautiful  ixoras,  erythrinas, 
buteas,  Jonesias,  and  other  flowering  shrubs  bloom  in  the 
forests.  At  an  elevation  of  6,500  ft.,  the  acanthacese  cover 
large  tracts  of  ground,  and  the  tree-fern  reaches  the  height 
of  20  ft.  On  the  highest  ground,  rhododendrons  attain  the 
size  of  timber-trees.  The  coral  tree  ( Eurythrina  Indica ), 
the  murutu  ( Lagerstrcemia  Regince  and  the  Jonesia  asoca 
are  among  the  most  magnificent  of  the  flowering  trees. 
The  fig  tribe  are  planted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  temples.  In 
the  forests,  climbing-plants  and  epiphytes  of  prodigious 
size  and  striking  appearance  cover  the  trees  with  a  mass  of 
parasitical  foliage  of  extraordinary  growth.  The  palm- 
acese  are  very  conspicuous  in  the  vegetation  of  Ceylon,  al¬ 
though  not  more  than  10  or  12  species  are  indigenous;  the 
cocoa-palm — of  which  it  is  estimated  there  are  not  less  than 
20  millions  of  trees — the  taliput,  the  palmyra — which  forms 
extensive  forests  in  the  n.  of  the  island — and  the  jaggery 
palm,  are  the  most  noteworthy.  Of  timber-trees,  416  vari¬ 
eties  are  known;  the  satin-wood  holds  first  rank. 

Fauna. — A  knowledge  of  the  fauna  of  Ceylon  has  been 
greatly  advanced  by  the  labors  of  Drs.  Templeton  and  Kel- 
aart  and  Mr.  Edgar  Layard.  Quadrumanous  animals  are 
represented  by  the  Loris  gracilis,  and  five  species  of  mon¬ 
keys.  Sixteen  species  of  the  Cheiroptera ,  or  bat  tribe,  exist 
in  Ceylon;  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  many  of  these  rival 
the  birds  in  the  brilliancy  of  their  colors.  The  Pteropus 
Edwardsii  (the  flying-fox  of  Europeans)  measures  from 
4  to  5  ft.  from  tip  to  tip  of  its  extended  wings.  Of  the 
larger  Carnivora,  the  bear  and  leopard;  and  of  the  smaller, 
the  palm-cat  and  the  glossy  genette  (the  civet  of  Europeans 
may  be  mentioned.  The  dreaded  tiger  of  India,  the  cheeta, 
the  wolf,  and  the  hyaena,  are  happily  not  met  with  in  Cey¬ 
lon.  Deer,  buffaloes,  and  the  humped  ox  of  India  are  among 
the  Ruminantia;  the  little  musk-deer  ( Moschus  meminna ) 
is  less  than  two  ft.  in  length.  The  Pachydermata  are  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  elephant  and  the  wild  boar;  the  former, 
usually  tuskless,  is  emphatically  lord  of  the  forests  of  Cey¬ 
lon.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  Cetacea  is  the  dugong. 
Whales  are  captured  off  the  coast.  320  species  of  Birds 
have  been  ascertained  by  Drs.  Templeton  and  Kelaart  and 
Mr.  Layard.  The  song  of  the  robin  and  long-tailed  thrush, 
and  the  flute-like  voice  of  the  oriole,  are  heard  over  the 
whole  mountain  zone,  and  far  down  into  the  neighboring 
plains.  There  are  also  eagles,  the  beautiful  peregrine 
falcon,  owls,  swallows,  kingfishers,  sun-birds,  bulbuls, 
crows,  parroquets,  pigeons,  pea-fowl,  jungle-fowl  and 
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rurmy  ether  of  the  feathered  tribe.  M;  'rind'-  pf  aquatic 
birds  tin  a  waders,  among  which  the  flamingo  is  conspicu¬ 
ous,  cover  the  lakes  and  lagoons.  The  crocodile  is  the 
largest  reptile  in  the  island;  tortoises  and  lizards  also  are 
found.  There  are  a  few  species  of  venomous  snakes,  and  of 
these  the  ticpolonga  and  the  cobra  da  capello  are  the  most 
deadly. 

Inhabitants.— The  Singhalese,  most  numerous  of  the 
natives  of  0.,  are  descendants  of  those  colonists  from  the 
valley  of  the  Ganges  who  first  settled  in  the  island,  b.c.543. 
In  their  customs,  costume,  and  general  appearance,  they 
have  remained  unchanged  since  the  days  of  Ptolemy.  The 
dress  of  the  men,  who  have  delicate  features  and  slender 
limbs,  is  singularly  effeminate,  and  consists  of  a  cornboy  or 
waist-cloth,  very  much  resembling  a  petticoat;  their  long 
hair,  turned  back  from  the  forehead,  is  confined  with  combs, 
and  earrings  are  worn  as  ornament.  The  women,  in  addition 
to  the  cornboy,  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  with  a 
white  muslin  jacket,  and  adorn  themselves  with  necklaces, 
bangles,  rings,  and  jewelry.  The  Singhalese  are  false  and 
cowardly,  but  show  strong  affection  for  their  relatives,  and 
reverence  for  old  age.  Polyandry  still  lingers  in  the  interior 
of  C.,  and  was  formerly  universal;  it  is  now,  however,  almost 
confined  to  the  wealthier  classes,  among  whom  one  woman 
has  often  three  or  four  husbands.  The  Kandyans,  or  High¬ 
landers,  are  a  more  sturdy  race,  and  maintained  their  in¬ 
dependence  for  three  centuries  after  the  conquest  of  the  low 
country  by  European  settlers.  The  Malabars,  or  Tamils, 
have  sprung  from  those  early  invaders  of  C.  who  from  time 
to  time  swept  across  from  s.  Hindustan,  and  contended  with 
the  Singhalese  kings  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  island. 
They  have  formed  the  chief  population  of  Jaffua  for  full 
2,000  years,  and  constitutionally  excel  the  Singhalese  and 
Kandyans.  The  Moormen,  most  energetic  and  intelligent  of 
the  native  communities,  are  met  in  every  province  as  enter¬ 
prising  traders.  They  are  a  very  distinct  race  from  the 
Singhalese,  but  have  no  tradition  of  their  origin.  Europeans 
generally  believe  them  to  be  of  Arab  descent,  but  Tennent  is 
of  opinion  that  ‘  they  may  be  a  remnant  of  the  Persians,  by 
whom  the  island  was  frequented  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cent¬ 
uries.’ 

The  ‘  burghers  ’  of  C.  are  a  people  of  European  descent, 
who  have  become  naturalized.  Those  of  Portuguese  extrac 
tion  hold  the  lowest  place,  and  are  mostly  tradesmen  and 
artisans;  but  the  Dutch  burghers  frequently  fill  responsible 
posts,  and  are  employed  in  the  government  "offices. 

Besides  the  races  already  alluded  to,  there  is  a  remarkable 
tribe  of  outcasts— the  Yed dabs— hardly  removed  from  the 
wild  animals  of  the  forest,  and  believed  to  be  descended  from 
the  Yakkhos,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
They  occupy  a  district  in  the  e.  part  of  the  island,  and  have 
there  preserved  their  ancient  customs  and  manner  of  living 
unaltered  for  more  than  2,000  years.  They  appear  to  be 
without  the  instinct  of  worship,  and  the  knowledge  of  a  God. 
Tbc  tribe  is  divided  into  the  Rock  Veddahs  and  the  Village 
Veddahs.  The  former  hide  themselves  in  the  jungle,  live  by 
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the  chase,  and  sleep  in  trees  or  caves.  They  use  fire  to  cook 
their  meat,  and  their  greatest  gastronomic  treats  are  the 
iguana  lizard  and  roasted  monkey.  Their  language — if  the 
few  words  they  make  use  of  can  he  called  by  that  name — is  a 
dialect  of  the  Singhalese.  The  Village  Yeddahs  locate  them¬ 
selves  in  the  vicinity  of  the  European  settlements,  on  the  e. 
coast,  living  in  rude  huts  of  mud  and  bark,  and  are  hardly 
more  civilized  than  their  brethren  of  the  jungles.  The  ex¬ 
ertions  of  government  to  reclaim  this  harmless  but  degraded 
people  have  in  some  degree  succeeded,  and  a  promising 
colony  has  been  formed. 

Population. — Sir  J.  E.  Tennet  is  of  opinion  that  C.,  when 
in  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  must  have  been  ten  times  a? 
densely  peopled  as  at  the  present  day.  At  the  censuses 
of  1891  and  1901  the  figures  for  the  nine  provinces  of 
Ceylon  were  as  follows  (military  included)  : 


Provinces. 

Area  in 
sq,  m. 

Population. 

1891. 

Population. 

1901. 

Central . 

2,304 

472,609 

623,011 

Uva . 

3,725 

159,889 

192,072 

North  Central . 

4,047 

74,606 

79,110 

Western . 

1,371 

764.007 

925,342 

Sabaragamuwa . 

2,085 

258.414 

321,755 

Northwestern . 

3,024 

319,774 

353,845 

Southern . 

1,980 

489,667 

566,925 

Eastern . 

3,657 

149,610 

174,288 

Northern . 

3,171 

319,633 

341,985 

Total . 

25,364 

3,008,239 

3,578,333 1 

Europeans  (1901)  9,583;  Eurasians  and  Burghers,  23,312. 


Religion.— The  Singhalese  are  devoted  to  Buddhism  (q.v.), 
which  is  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  island.  It  does  not 
exist,  however,  in  that  state  of  purity  in  which  it  is  stiil 
found  in  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula.  Its  sacred  books  are 
identical  with  those  of  Burmah  and  Siam,  and  both  record 
the  doctrines  of  Gautama  in  the  Pali  language;  the  deviations 
are  in  matters  of  practice.  The  Malabar  kiDgs  adulterated 
Buddhism  to  a  considerable  extent  with  Brahmanism,  in¬ 
troducing  the  worship  of  Hindu  deities  into  the  Buddhist 
temples,  and  this  continues  more  or  less.  More  than  once 
have  the  Buddhists  of  C.  sought  to  restore  the  purity  of  their 
faith— at  one  time  sending  deputies  to  Siam,  at  another  to 
Burmah,  with  this  purpose.  The  Burman  or  Amarapura 
sect  have  long  been  the  reformers  of  Singhalese  Buddhism, 
and  maintain  no  very  friendly  relations  with  the  party  who, 
supported  by  the  priests  of  Siam,  acknowledge  the  civil 
power  in  matters  of  religion,  sanction  the  worship  of  Hindu 
deities  and  the  employment  of  the  priesthood  in  secular 
occupations,  uphold  caste,  and  restrict  the  sacred  books. 
Caste  was  acknowledged  by  the  Singhalese  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  Buddhism,  which  iu  principle  is  opposed  to 
it;  but  so  firmly  was  it  rooted  that  it  still  endures,  though 


*  Including  4.836  British  and  17.806  whites  of  European  descent. 
The  total  in  1871  v  as  2,405,287- 
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more  as  a  social  than  a  sacred  institution.  Gautama  Buddha 
is  said  to  have  visited  C.  three  different  times  to  preach  his 
doctrine,  and  his  Sri-pada,  or  sacred  footstep,  on  the  summit 
of  Adam’s  Peak  (q.v.),  still  commands  the  homage  of  the 
faithful.  Buddhism  was  not,  however,  permanently  intro¬ 
duced  into  C.  till  b.c.  307,  when  Mahindo,  obtaining  the 
support  of  the  king,  established  it  as  the  national  faith, 
The  influence  of  the  priests  gradully  increased,  and,  by 
the  piety  of  the  Singhalese  kings,  monasteries  were  richly 
endowed;  for  though  the  Buddhist  monk  individually  is 
forbidden  to  possess  goods,  a  community  may  own  prop¬ 
erty  to  any  extent;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  at  the 
present  day,  no  less  than  one-third  of  the  cultivated  land 
of  the  island  is  computed  to  belong  to  the  priesthood,  and 
is  exempt  from  taxation.  The  priests  of  C.  are  divided 
into  two  orders — the  Samanaros,  and  those  who,  after  a 
time  of  probation,  receive  the  higher  grade  of  Upasampada. 
The  fraternity  are  not  raised  by  education  above  their 
countrymen,  and  the  respect  paid  them  is  directed  more 
to  the  dress  than  to  the  person  of  the  individual.  Any 
member  is  at  liberty  to  lay  aside  his  ascetic  character,  and 
return  to  a  secular  life.  The  most  celebrated  Buddhistic  relic 
in  C.  is  the  JDalada,  or  sacred  tooth  of  Gautama,  at  Kandy, 


The  Gal-wihara  at  Pollanarrua. 


which  is  guarded  with  jealous  care,  and  preserved  in  an 
elegant  shrine;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  original  relic 
was  destroyed  by  the  Portuguese,  and  the  present  substi¬ 
tute  is  a  piece  of  discolored  ivory,  bearing  no  resemblance 
to  a  human  tooth.  In  all  Buddhist  countries,  the  sacred 
buildings  present,  with  certain  modifications,  the  same 
general  character  (see  Buddhism:  Burmah:  etc.);  and  in 
C.  we  find  the  three  classes  represented  by  the  dagoba,  or 
relic-shrine  [ datu ,  a  relic,  and  gabbhan,  a  shrine],  the  tem¬ 
ple  proper,  and  the  vihara  or  monastery.  The  labor  be¬ 
stowed  on  these  edifices  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Singhalese 
monarchy  is  astonishing.  In  the  n.  of  the  island,  ruined 
cities— buried  for  ages  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  have 
been  discovered,  revealing  monuments  that  in  dimensions 
may  almost  compare  with  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  vestiges  of  an  early  civilization  is 
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Pollanarrua,  ancient  capital  of  C\;  and  here  is  the  cele¬ 
brated  Gal-wikara,  a  rock-hewn  temple,  supposed  ‘  the 
only  example  in  Ceylon  of  an  attempt  to  fashion  an 
architectural  design  out  of  the  rock,  after  the  manner  of 
the  cave-temples  of  A  junta  and  Ellora.  ’  ‘The  reclining  fig¬ 
ure  of  Gautama  on  the  right  (see  cut,  which,  with  the 
other  illustrations,  are  reduced  from  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent’s 
Ceylon),  is  45  ft.  in  length;  the  upright  one  measures  23  ft. ; 
and  the  sitting  image  on  the  left  is  16  ft.  from  the  altar  to 
the  top  of  the  head.  The  cave-temple  of  Dambool  was  built 
B.c.  100,  and  is  the  most  celebrated  in  the  island.  The 
bell-shaped,  tapering  dagobas  of  C.,  as  relic-shrines,  an 
swer  to  the  pagodas  of  Burmah— which  they  much  resem 
ble — and  the  topes  of  Afghanistan.  The  ruins  of  the  Jay- 
tawanarama  dagoba  still  reach  the  height  of  249  ft. ;  their 
diameter  is  360  ft.;  and  from  base  to  pinnacle  they  are 
covered  with  trees  of  the  largest  size.  This  enormous 
structure  contains  twenty  millions  cubical  ft.;  and  Sir  J.  E. 
Tennent  concludes  that  to  erect  such  a  mass  of  masonry, 
even  in  the  present  day,  ‘  would  occupy  500  bricklayers 
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from  six  to  seven  years,’  at  the  cost  of  five  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  The  Ambustella  of  Mihintala  is  another  remarkable 
dagoba.  A  very  famous  object  in  connection  with 
Buddhism  in  C.  is  the  sacred  Bo-tree  of  Anarajapoora 
( Peepul ,  Ficus  religiosa),  planted  b.c.  288,  by  far  the  oldest 
tree  in  the  world  of  which  an  authentic  history  exists:  see 
Bo-tree.  Among  the  antiquities  of  C.  must  be  mentioned 
those  wonderful  monuments  of  the  former  greatness  of  the 
Singhalese  people— the  ruined  tanks;  with  which  almost 
nothing  of  a  similar  kind,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  can 
be  compared;  30  colossal  reservoirs,  and  about  <00  smaller 
tanks,  remain,  though  for  the  most  part  in  ruins.  ‘  he 
Vol.  7— 49  .  .. 
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restoration  of  these  magnificent  works  of  irrigation  has 
recently  been  begun.  Brahmanism  or  Hinduism  (q.v.)  is 
the  faith  of  the  Tamils  or  Malabars,  but  the  Moormen  are 
Mohammedans.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Dutch  Christ¬ 
ians,  Protestant  missions  to  the  natives  of  Ceylon  were 
commenced  by  the  Baptists,  1813.  The  Wesleyan  Meth¬ 
odists  followed  1814,  the  Americans  1816,  the  Church  of 
England  1818,  and  Christianity  has  made  progress  among 
the  native  populations.  Of  these  the  peasantry  of  the 
Kandy  hills  have  proved  the  least  accessible  to  its  influence 
Schools,  collegiate  institutions,  and  female  seminaries, 
under  the  direction  of  the  missionaries,  are  in  successful 
operation. 

Government,  etc. — The  government  of  Ceylon  is  conduct¬ 
ed  by  a  governor  and  two  councils,  executive  and  legis¬ 
lative,  of  both  of  which  the  governor  is  president.  The 
first  is  composed  of  6  members,  including  the  governor; 
the  other  of  17  members,  including  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Council,  4  other  office-holders,  and  8  unofficial 
members  selected  by  the  governor  as  representative  of  the 
different  classes  and  interests  in  the  community.  The 
powers  of  the  councils  are  limited,  being  wholly  subservient 
to  the  governor,  who  can  carry  into  effect  any  law  without 
their  concurrence.  All  laws  must  be  approved  of  by  the 
*  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  before  they  can  take 
effect.  Any  individual  properly  qualified  may  be  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  most  responsible  situation,  without  reference  to 
service,  nation,  or  religion,  and  native  Singhalese  have 
occupied  some  of  the  highest  posts.  The  island  is  divided 
into  nine  provinces — the  Eastern,  Western,  Northern, 
Southern,  Central,  North  Central,  Northwestern,  Sabara- 
gamuwa,  and  Uva,  and  subdivided  into  districts.  In 
each  province  is  stationed  a  government  agent.  For 
the  administration  of  justice  there  are  in  the  civil  and 
criminal  departments  a  supreme  court,  established  at 
Colombo;  also  a  vice-admiralty  court,  and  provincial 
courts,  stationed  in  various  districts;  besides  magistracies. 
There  are  municipalities  or  local  boards  in  the  towns,  and 
there  are  also  native  village  councils.  The  chief  sources  of 
revenue  are  the  customs  duties,  railroad  receipts,  land 
rents,  and  salt  farms.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are 
now  free.  The  revenue  for  1901  amounted  to  $8,812,000; 
expenditures,  $8,630,000.  The  public  debt  amounts  to 
about  $17,300,000;  but  the  finances  are  in  a  very  healthy 
condition,  as  the  public  debt  of  the  colony  has  been  mostly 
incurred  for  the  construction  of  railroads. 

The  principal  articles  of  export,  1904,  were  tea,  valued 
at  56,854,563  rupees  (the  rupee  is  equal  to  35  cents, 
U.S.);  cacao,  2,448,354  rupees;  coffee,  380,900  rupees; 
cinchona,  11,385  rupees;  plumbago,  6,515,050  rupees; 
cocoanut  products,  24,439,950  rupees;  areca  nuts,  1,943,- 
126  rupees;  rubber,  221,137  rupees.  The  principal  ar¬ 
ticles  of  import,  1904,  were  cotton  goods,  valued  at 
7,051, 1 1 1  rupees;  salt  fish,  3,538,128  rupees;  rice  and  other 
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!  grain,  39,635,667  rupees;  coal  and  coke,  11,775,537 
rupees;  spirits,  etc.,  1,074,375  pounds. 

The  tea  export,  1904,  reached  157,929,342  pounds;  cacao, 
67,355  cwt.  Coffee  has  lost  its  importance,  the  culture 
of  tea  taking  its  place.  The  rubber  industry  is  rapidly 
growing.  The  weight  of  rubber  export,  1904,  was  676 
cwt.  The  total  exports  of  Ceylon  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
1904,  were  valued  at  51,344,423  rupees. 

To  the  ancient  world,  Ceylon  was  famous  as  a  place  of 
traffic.  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Persians,  and  Arabians 
traded  to  its  ports;  and  many  particulars,  such  as  geograph¬ 
ical  position  and  natural  productions,  are  thought  to  iden¬ 
tify  Point  de  Galle  with  the  Tarshish  of  the  Hebrew  his¬ 
torians. 

The  history  of  Ceylon  in  brief  outline,  may  be  conven¬ 
iently  divided  into  ancient  and  modern;  and  the  latter  into 
the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  British  periods. 

The  records  of  its  early  history  came  to  light  1826,  and 
Mr.  Tumour,  applying  himself  to  their  study,  composed  an 
Epitome  of  the  History  of  Ceylon,  from  b.c.  543  to  a.d.  1798; 
and  he  records  the  reigns  of  165  kings,  who  reigned  during 
this  space  of  2,341  years.  The  most  famous  of  the  Sing¬ 
halese  bocks  is  the  Mahawanso,  a  metrical  chronicle,  in  the 
Pali  language,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  island  during 
the  above  23  centuries.  The  story  begins  with  the  invasion 
of  Wijayo  (b.c.  543),  son  of  a  petty  Indian  sovereign  in  the 
country  watered  by  the  Ganges.  He  subdued  the  Yak- 
khos,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants;  married  a  daughter  of 
one  of  the  native  chiefs,  whom  he  subsequently  repudiated 
for  an  Indian  princess;  and  founded  a  dynasty  that  held 
undivided  sovereignty  in  Ceylon  for  nearly  eight  centuries. 
He  bestowed  on  his  kingdom  his  patrimonial  name  of 
Sihala  (whence  Singhalese,  Ceylon),  and  promoted  the 
settlement  of  colonists  from  the  mainland.  In  the  reign 
of  king  Devenipiatissa  (b.c.  307),  Buddhism  was  estab¬ 
lished  as  the  national  religion,  and  his  reign  was  further 
remarkable  by  the  planting  of  the  sacred  Bo-tree,  b.c. 
288;  and  then  was  begun  the  erection  of  those  stupendous 
buildings  already  noticed.  The  next  important  epoch  in 
Singhalese  history  is  the  usurpation  of  the  Malabars 
(b.c.  237),  foreign  mercenaries  from  the  Coromandel 
coast,  to  whom  the  native  sovereigns  had  intrusted  the 
defense  of  the  island.  Several  Malabar  invasions  are  chron¬ 
icled  in  the  history  of  Ceylon,  and  these  foreigners  long 
contended  with  the  native  princes  for  supreme  authority. 
Passing  on  to  a.d.  1071,  a  native  dynasty  was  then  re-es¬ 
tablished  in  the  person  of  Wijayo  Bahu,  which,  for  100 
years,  delivered  the  country  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Malabars.  Prakrama  Bahu  commenced,  in  1153,  a  reign 
the  most  renowned  in  the  records  of  Ceylon.  He  devoted 
himself  to  religion  and  agriculture,  and,  besides  many 
notable  religious  edifices,  he  caused  no  less  than  1,470 
tanks  to  be  constructed,  subsequently  known  as  the  ‘seas 
of  Prakrama.’  Thirty  years  after  the  death  of  this 
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monarch  the  Malabars  landed  with  a  large  army,  and 
speedily  conquered  the  whole  island.  In  1235,  a  native 
dynasty  recovered  a  part  of  the  kingdom.  During  the 
reign  of  Dharma  Prakrama  IX.  the  Portuguese  first 
visited  Ceylon,  1505;  but  it  was  in  1517  that  they  first 
formed  a  permanent  settlement  at  Colombo  for  trading 
purposes.  Their  encroachments  soon  raised  the  patriotic 
Kandyans,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  though  at  the 
first  visit  of  the  Portuguese  in  1505  they  were  even  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  use  of  gunpowder,  they,  after  awhile,  ex¬ 
celled  their  enemies  as  musketeers,  and  were  finally  able 
to  bring  20,000  stands  of  arms  to  bear  against  them. 
‘Amity,  commerce,  and  religion/  was  the  Portuguese 
motto;  but  their  rule  in  Ceylon  is  a  sad  story  of  rapacity, 
bigotry,  and  cruelty.  They  were  at  last  driven  from  the 
island  by  the  Dutch  in  1658,  after  a  contest  of  20  years, 
when,  as  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  remarks,  ‘the  fanatical  zeal  of 
the  Rom.  Cath.  sovereign  for  the  propagation  of  the 
faith  was  replaced  by  the  earnest  toil  of  the  Dutch  traders 
to  intrench  their  trading  monopolies,  and  the  almost 
chivalrous  energy  with  which  the  soldiers  of  Portugal 
resisted  the  attacks  of  the  native  princes  was  exchanged 
for  the  subdued  humbleness  with  which  the  merchants 
of  Holland  endured  the  insults  and  outrages  perpetrated 
by  the  tyrants  of  Kandy  upon  their  envoys  and  officers/ 
But  the  purely  military  tenure  of  the  Dutch  was  destined 
to  give  place  to  the  colonization  of  the  British.  It  was 
during  the  great  European  war  succeeding  the  French 
revolution,  that  the  English  gained  possession  of  the 
island.  1795,  Aug.  1,  an  expedition  under  Col.  James 
Stuart  landed  at  Trincomalee,  which  was  speedily  captured, 
and  finally  the  garrison  of  Colombo  surrendered  on  1796, 
Feb.  16.  By  this  capitulation,  all  the  Dutch  settlements 
and  strongholds  in  Ceylon  were  ceded  to  the  English; 
though  the  island  was  not  formally  annexed  to  the  British 
crown  till  the  peace  of  Amiens,  1802,  Mar.  27.  The  native 
sovereigns,  however,  continued  in  the  possession  of  their 
mountain  territory;  but  at  length  the  Kandyan  king, 
Wikrama  Raja  Singha,  after  perpetrating  the  most 
frightful  atrocities  on  his  own  people,  seized  and  mur¬ 
dered  certain  native  merchants,  British  subjects,  trading 
to  Kandy.  War  followed,  1815,  Jan.;  Kandy  was  taken, 
and  the  tyrant  sent  as  a  captive  to  the  fortress  of  Vel¬ 
lore.  1815,  Mar.  2,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the 
native  chiefs,  by  wrhich  the  king  was  formally  deposed,  and 
his  territories  annexed  to  the  British  crown. 

The  island  soon  made  rapid  strides  in  material  pros¬ 
perity.  Coffee  plantations  rapidly  extended.  A  coffee 
blight  appeared  1869,  and  swiftly  spreading,  ruined  many 
planters,  ofwhom  some  went  to  California  and  Fiji;  those 
who  remained  turned  their  attention  to  tea,  cinnamon, 
cinchona,  rubber,  cacao,  cardamoms. 

CEYLONESE,  n.  se'lon-ez':  the  natives  or  inhabitants  of 
Ceylon.  Ceylonite.  n.  se'ldn-it,  spelled  sometimes  Cey- 
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lanite,  a  black  variety  of  the  spinel  from  Ceylon,  some¬ 
times  used  in  jewelry:  see  Spinel. 

CHAD'DA:  see  Benuwe. 

CHAD' WICK,  chdd' uftk  French  Enbor:  American 
naval  officer:  b.  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  1844,  Feb.  29. 
He  graduated  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  in 
1866,  and  became  a  captain  in  1897.  During  the  war 
with  Spain  he  commanded  the  armored  cruiser  New  York, 
the  flagship  of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron,  and  was  chief 
of-staff  to  Admiral  Sampson.  From  1900-3  he  was  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Naval  War  College.  He  became  rear  admiral 
1903,  Oct.  11;  and  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
the  South  Atlantic  squadron  in  1904.  He  has  written 
Temperament,  Disease  and  Health  (1892);  An  Unsolved 
Problem;  etc. 

CHADWICK,  George  Whitfield:  American  musician: 
b.  Lowell,  Mass.,  1854,  Nov.  13.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  Leipsic  Conservatory,  and  in  1897  became  director  of 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  He  has  won 
distinction  as  a  composer  with  Tabasco,  a  comic  opera; 
Jubilee,  a  symphony;  and  Columbian  Ode,  a  chorus.  Since 
1897  he  has  conducted  the  annual  music  festival  at  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass. 

CHADWICK,  James  Read:  American  physician:  b. 
Boston,  Mass.,  1844,  Nov.  2;  d.  1095.  He  graduated  b.a. 
at  Harvard  1865;  m.d.  1871;  and  pursued  further  studies 
abroad.  In  1873  he  began  practice  in  Boston,  and  became 
distinguished  as  a  gynecologist.  He  was  a  founder  of 
the  American  Gynecological  Society,  its  secretary  1876-82, 
and  president  1897.  A  strong  advocate  of  cremation, 
he  was  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Cremation  Society 
1894-1905.  He  contributed  many  articles  on  his  specialty 
to  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Gynecological  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  the 
American  Journal  of  Obstetrics,  etc. 

CHADWICK,  John  White:  American  writer  and  Uni¬ 
tarian  clergyman;  b.  Marblehead,  Mass.,  1840,  Oct.  19; 
d.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1904,  Dec.  11.  His  radical  sermons 
attracted  attention,  and  he  was  a  liberal  contributor  to 
current  literature.  From  1864  till  his  death  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Second  Unitarian  Church,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Among  his  works  are:  A  Book  of  Poems  (1875);  The  Bible 
of  To-day  (1878);  Origin  and  Destiny  (1883);  A  Daring 
Faith  (1885);  The  Man  Jesus;  The  Faith  of  Reason;  Old 
and  New  Unitarian  Belief;  The  Power  of  an  Endless  Life; 
The  Revolution  of  God;  Theodore  Parker,  Preacher  and 
Reformer  (1900);  George  William  Curtis;  Later  Poems 
(1904). 

CH^ERONEIA,  ker-o-ne'a:  city  of  Boeotia,  anc.  Greece, 
near  the  Cephissus,  on  the  borders  of  Phocis,  noted  for 
several  important  battles  in  the  neighborhood.  In  b.c. 
447  the  Boeotians  here  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Athen¬ 
ians;  and  in  b.c.  338,  Philip  of  Macedon  signally  defeated 
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the  united  forces  of  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians,  and  so 
crushed  the  liberties  of  Greece.  A  mound  of  earth,  about 
a  mile  from  the  modern  village  of  Kapurna,  which  occu¬ 
pies  the  site  of  the  old  city,  still  marks  the  place  where  the 
Thebans  who  fell  in  the  battle  were  buried;  and  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  lion,  which  Colonel  Mure  pronounced  ‘the  most  in¬ 
teresting  sepulchral  monument  in  Greece/  was  excavated 
from  this  tumulus  some  years  ago.  At  Chaeroneia  also, 
b.c.  86,  Sulla  defeated  the  generals  of  Mithridates.  Plu¬ 
tarch  was  a  native  of  this  town.  A  few  ancient  remains 
are  visible. 

CHiETODONTIDiE,  ke-to-ddn'ti-de:  family  of  acan- 
thopterous  fishes,  nearly  corresponding  to  the  genus  Chce- 
todon  [Gr.  hair-tooth]  of  Linnaeus;  named  also  Squami- 
pennes  [Lat.  scaly-finned],  because  of  the  most  distinctive 
character  of  the  family,  the  incrustation  of  the  soft  por¬ 
tions  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  and  often  of  the  spinous 
parts  also,  with  scales,  the  fins  appearing  to  taper  grad¬ 
ually  out  of  the  thickness  of  the  body,  which  is  in  general 
remarkably  compressed,  so  that,  without  dissection,  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  where  they  begin.  The  scales  are  strong¬ 
ly  ctenoid  (q.v.).  The  typical  genus  Chcetodon,  and  those 
most  nearly  allied  to  it,  have  hair-like  teeth,  so  that  their 
jaws  resemble  brushes;  some  fishes  of  the  family,  however, 
have  trenchant  teeth  on  the  jaws,  and  some,  as  Brama 
(q.v.),  have  card-like  teeth  both  on  the  jaws  and  palate. 
Most  of  the  chsetodontidse  are  tropical.  They  generally 
frequent  rocky  shores.  Their  colors  are  often  extremely 
gay,  and  usually  disposed  rather  in  stripes  or  bands  than 
in  spots.  Many  singularities  of  form  occur  in  this  family, 
as  the  long  slender  snout  of  the  Chelmons,  the  whip-thong¬ 
like  prolongation  of  some  of  the  rays  of  the  dorsal  fins  in 
Heniochus  and  Zanclus,  the  wing-like  dorsal  and  anal  fins 
of  Platax,  the  sharp  recurved  horns  of  the  buffalo-fish 
( Taurichthys ),  etc.  To  this  family  belong  the  archer¬ 
fishes  (q.v.). — The  flesh  of  most  of  the  chsetodontidae 
is  of  very  fine  flavor. 

CHiETOPHORA,  n.  plu.  ke-tdf'd-rd  [Gr.  chaite,  horse 
hair,  a  horse’s  mane;  phored,  I  bear]:  the  tubicolous  and 
errant  annelides,  together  with  the  earth-worms,  etc., 
which  have  bristle-bearing  foot-tubercles,  or  locomotive- 
bristles. 

CHAFE,  v.  chaf  [F.  echauffer;  OF.  chaufer ,  to  heat,  to 
warm — from  L.  calef&cerZ,  to  make  hot:  prov.  F.  calfar: 
It.  calefare:  comp.  Sp.  chafdr ,  to  mat  down  the  pile  of 
velvet]:  to  heat;  to  warm  with  rubbing;  to  perfume:  N. 
heat  by  friction.  Cha'fing,  imp.  Chafed,  pp.  chaft. 
Cha'fer,  n.  or  Chafing-dish,  a  portable  grate  for  coals. 
Cha'fery,  n.  -fer-l,  a  forge  in  iron-works.  Chafing-gear, 
the  stuff  put  upon  the  rigging  and  spars  to  prevent  their 
being  chafed,  such  as  mats,  sinnet,  spun-yarn,  strands,  and 
the  like. 

CHAFE,  v.  chdf  [OF.  eschauffer,  to  set  in  a  chafe:  Bav. 
kauchen,  to  breathe,  to  puff:  It.  sborfare,  to  puff  with 
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snorting]:  to  become  heated  with  anger;  to  excite  passion; 
to  rage;  to  fret;  to  fume;  N.  heat;  passion.  Cha'fing, 
imp.  Chafed,  pp.  chaft. 

CHAFER,  n.  chaffer  [Ger.  kdfer;  AS.  ceafer;  Dut.  kever, 
a  beetle]:  common  name  of  those  beetles  or  coleopterous 
insects,  which  either  in  the  perfect  or  larva  state,  are  de¬ 
structive  to  plants,  particularly  those  which  devour  the 
wood,  bark,  or  roots  of  trees.  From  these,  however,  it  is 
sometimes  extended  to  some  coleopterous  insects  which 
have  no  such  habit.  The  word  chafer  is  seldom  used  alone, 
but  generally  as  part  of  a  name  with  some  prefix;  thus, 
Cock-chafer ,  Rose-chafer,  Bark-chafer,  etc. 

CHAFF,  v.  chdf  [Dut.  keffen,  to  yap,  to  bark:  Ger.  kaff, 
idle  words:  but  chaff  may  be  considered  a  mere  popular 
corruption  of  the  verb  chafe]:  in  familiar  language ,  to  rally 
one;  to  chatter  or  talk  lightly.  Chaff,  or  Chaf'fer,  n. 
vulgar  and  impertinent  joking;  silly  banter. 

CHAFF,  n.  chdf  [AS.  ceaf:  Ger.  kaff:  Pers.  khah]:  the 
husks  of  grain  or  grasses;  anything  worthless;  straw  cut 
small  for  cattle-food.  Chaf'fy,  a.  -ft,  like  chaff.  Chaff', 
less,  a.  chdf  12s,  in  OE.,  without  chaff.  Chaff-cutter, 
the  agricultural  machine,  for  cutting  or  chopping  hay  or 
straw,  not  so  much  to  facilitate  mastication  or  digestion  as 
to  prevent  animals  from  wasting  their  food.  The  simplest 
and  oldest  kinds  are  mere  hand-machines  with  a  single 
large  knife,  the  hay  or  straw  being  pushed  forward  in  a 
trough  or  box ;  while  others  are  complicated,  and  are  driven 
by  horse,  steam,  or  water  power.  Chaff-weed,  the  bas¬ 
tard  pimpernel,  Centun'  cdlus  min'tmus,  ord.  Primulacece. 

CHAFFEE,  Adna  Romanza:  an  American  military 
officer;  b.  1842,  April  14.  He  entered  the  regular  army, 
1861;  became  captain,  1867.  He  was  commissioned 
brig.-gen.  of  volunteers  for  the  war  with  Spain,  1898, 
May  4,  and  became  maj.-gen.  on  July  8  following.  He 
commanded  the  troops  which  captured  El  Caney,  Cuba, 
and  afterward  was  chief-of-staff  to  both  Generals  Brooke 
and  Wood,  when  they  in  turn  held  the  post  of  governor- 
general  of  Cuba.  He  was  honorably  discharged  under 
his  commission  of  maj.-gen.  of  volunteers,  1899,  April  13, 
but  on  the  same  day  was  reappointed  a  brig.-gen.  of 
volunteers;  was  made  a  maj.-gen.  of  volunteers,  1900, 
July  10,  after  being  chosen  to  command  the  American 
contingent  in  China.  He  arrived  at  Taku,  July  18,  and 
led  the  American  troops,  who  with  the  allied  force,  en¬ 
tered  Peking,  Aug.  15,  and  saved  the  foreign  legationers. 
He  has  been  very  popular  and  widely  known  as  a  dash¬ 
ing  cavalry  officer.  Therefore,  his  appointment  by  the 
President  to  lead  the  American  troops  in  China  was  most 
gratifying  to  his  brother  officers.  He  was  promoted 
major-general  of  the  regular  army,  1901,  Feb.  5.  General 
Chaffee  was  made  governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  1901, 
June  19,  and  on  establishment  of  civil  government  there, 
1902,  July  4,  was  made  military  commander.  He  served 
in  this  capacity  till  Sept.  30  of  the  same  year,  when  he 
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returned  home  and  became  commandant  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  East.  On  1903,  Oct.  2  he  was  detailed  to  the 
general  staff  corps,  and  assigned  to  duty  as  assistant  to 
chief-of-staff  at  Washington;  was  promoted  lieutenant- 
general  1904,  Jan.  9  and  became  chief-of-staff  on  that 
date  but  on  1906,  Jan.  15,  resigned  and  was  retired  Feb¬ 
ruary  1. 

CHAFFINCH,  n.  ch&f'finsh:  a  bird  of  the  finch  family, 
Fringilla  ccelebs ;  said  to  be  so  named  as  delighting  in  chaff : 
see  Chaff  1.  It  is  one  of  the  most  common  British  birds; 
and  is  probably  that  species  of  finch  (q.v.)  to  which  the 
name  finch,  now  so  extended  in  its  signification,  originally 
belonged;  fink,  the  German  form  of  the  name,  and  pink 
and  twink,  the  English  provincial  forms  still  appropriated 
to  the  chaffinch,  having  some  resemblance  of  sound  to  its 
common  call-note.  The  whole  length  of  the  chaffinch  is 
about  six  inches.  The  tail  is  very  slightly  forked.  The 
male,  in  summer,  has  the  top  of  the  head  and  the  nape  of 
the  neck  bluish-gray;  the  back,  chestnut;  the  wings  almost 
black,  with  two  conspicuous  white  bars;  the  tail,  nearly 
black.  The  colors  of  the  female  are  much  duller  than 
those  of  the  male.  The  chaffinch  is  a  very  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  species,  being  found  in  almost  all  parts.of  Europe 
in  some  parts  of  Asia,  in  the  n.  of  Africa,  and  as  far  west 
as  the  Azores.  In  the  cooler  northern  countries,  it  is 
migratory;  in  more  southern  regions,  it  is  stationary. 
Linnaeus  gave  it  the  specific  name  codebs,  from  observing 
that  the  flocks  congregated  in  winter  in  Sweden  consisted 
chiefly  of  males,  the  females  having,  as  he  supposed,  sought 
a  milder  climate.  A  partial  separation  of  the  sexes  is 
observed  also  in  the  great  winter-flocks  in  Britain,  but  it 
is  only  partial;  and  Yarrel  thinks  that  the  young  males 
of  the  previous  season,  which  resemble  the  females  in 
plumage,  are  associated  with  them,  and  have  been  mis¬ 
taken  for  them.  The  flocks  seen  in  Britain  in  winter  are 
believed  to  be  augmented  by  migration  from  Scandinavia. 
The  eggs  are  usually  four  or  five  in  number,  of  pale  pur¬ 
plish  buff  color,  sparingly  streaked  and  spotted  with 
reddish  brown. 

CHAFFRON,  n.  cMf'rbn :  the  same  as  Chanfrin,  which 
see. 

CHAFT,  n.  chaft,  Chafts,  n.  plu.  chdfts  [Icel.  kiaftr, 
jaw,  muzzle;  kiafta,  to  move  the  jaws]:  in  OE.,  the  jaws. 
Chafty,  a.  chaf'ti ,  talkative. 

CHAGRES,  chd'gres:  river  entering  the  Gulf  of  Darien 
on  the  n.  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  near  lat.  9°  18'  n. 
Though,  toward  its  mouth,  it  varies  in  depth  from  16  to  30 
ft.,  it  is  yet,  by  reason  at  once  of  its  rapidity  and  its  falls, 
but  little  available  for  navigation.  At  its  entrance  is  a 
port  of  its  own  name.  But  the  town,  however,  and  the 
stream  have  recently  lost  nearly  all  the  advantages  of  their 
position,  through  the  establishment  of  an  inter-oceanic 
railway,  which,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  commences  at  Aspin- 
wall,  about  eight  m.  to  the  north. 
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CHAGRIN,  n.  shti-grln'  [F.  chagrin ,  care,  grief,  the 
rough  substance  called  shagreen — a  type  of  the  gnawing  of 
care  and  grief:  Piedm.  sagrin,  care — from  sagri,  shagreen; 
Pers.  saghri,  shagreen]:  ill-humor;  vexation:  V.  to  excite 
ill-humor  in;  to  vex.  Chagri'ning,  imp.  Chagrined', 
pp.  -grind',  vexed;  displeased. 

CHAILLE,  shd-ya,  Stanford  Emerson,  American 
physician:  b.  Natchez,  Miss.,  1830,  July  9.  He  graduated 
b.a.  at  Harvard  in  1851,  and  m.d.  at  Tulane  University 
in  1853,  subsequently  studying  in  Europe  for  three  years. 
During  1862-3  he  was  medical  inspector  of  the  Confederate 
army  in  Tennessee,  and  later  had  charge  of  various  mili¬ 
tary  hospitals.  He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Board  of 
Health,  and  in  1879  was  president  of  the  Havana  yellow- 
fever  commission.  Since  1858  he  has  held  various  pro¬ 
fessorships  in  Tulane  University,  Louisiana,  and  since 
1886  has  been  dean  of  the  medical  department,  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  physiology,  hygiene,  and  pathological  anatomy. 
He  is  a  member  of  numerous  medical  societies  and  boards 
of  health,  and  has  contributed  many  articles  to  their  jour¬ 
nals  and  periodicals.  In  addition,  he  has  published: 
Yellow  Fever  in  Havana  and  Cuba ;  Origin  and  Progress  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  1776-1876  (1877);  Laws  of  Popu¬ 
lation  and  Voters  (1872);  Living,  Dying,  Registering, 
and  Voting  Population  of  Louisiana,  1868,  1874,  1875; 
Intimidation  of  Voters  in  Louisiana  (1876).  From  1857 
to  1868  he  was  co-editor  and  proprietor  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

CHAILLE-LONG,  shd-ya-lon,  Charles,  American 
explorer,  soldier,  and  diplomat:  b.  Princess  Anne,  Somerset 
Co.,  Md.,  1842,  July  2.  He  was  educated  at  Washington 
Academy  1860,  enlisted  in  the  Union  army  in  1862  in  the 
1st  Eastern  Shore  Maryland  regiment;  was  promoted 
captain  and  mustered  out  in  1865;  in  1869  was  appointed 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Egyptian  army;  from  1874-7  was 
chief  of  staff  to  General  Gordon  in  the  Soudan;  executed 
treaty  with  King  M’TesR  annexing  Uganda  to  Egypt 
1874,  July  19;  discovered  Lake  Ibrahim,  solving  problem 
of  Nile  source,  1874,  August;  and  retired  from  service 
owing  to  fevers  contracted  1877,  August.  Returning  to 
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die  United  States  he  entered  the  Columbia  Law  School, 
graduating  in  1880,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Again 
in  Egypt  he  was  acting  consul  of  the  United  States  at 
Alexandria,  when  titular  agents  had  abandoned  consulate 
1882,  June- August,  making  the  consulate  a  refuge  for  all 
nationalities  after  the  bombardment;  was  secretary  of 
legation  and  consul-general  to  Corea  1887-9;  secretary 
1897,  August,  and  charge  d’  affaires  1897,  October — 1898, 
September;  United  States  special  commissioner  to  Paris 
Exposition  of  1900;  and  secretary  Universal  Postal  Con¬ 
gress,  Washington,  1897,  May.  He  has  received  many 
foreign  decorations  and  has  written  Central  Africa — Naked 
Truths  of  Naked  People  (1876);  L’Afrique  Centrale  (1877); 
The  Three  Prophets  (1883);  Les  Sources  du  Nil  (1891); 
L’Egypte  et  ses  Provinces  Perdues  (1892);  La  Coree  ou 
Choser  La  Terre  duCalme  Matinal  (1894);  and  has  compiled, 
translated,  and  edited  Les  Combattants  Frangais  de  la 
Guerre  Americaine  1778-83;  etc. 

CHAIN,  n.  chan  [F.  chaxne;  OF.  chaene — from  L. 
catena;  Sp.  cadena ]:  a  series  of  links  or  rings,  loosely  but 
strongly  connected,  generally  of  some  metal;  something  that 
binds  or  restrains;  any  connected  series  or  range  of  things, 
as  chain  of  ideas,  chain  of  mountains;  bondage;  a  measure 
of  length  of  100  links  or  66  ft:  V.  to  fasten;  to  bind  with 
a  chain,  or  in  the  manner  of  a  chain;  to  enslave;  to  fix 
temporarily  to  one  spot  by  the  sudden  exhibition  or  expres¬ 
sion  in  words  of  something  which  can  excite  strong  mental 
emotion,  as  fear,  awe.  Chain'ing,  imp.  Chained,  pp. 
chand.  Chainless,  a.  without  chains.  Chain-mail,  or 
Chain-armor,  much  used  in  the  12th  and  13th  c.,  con¬ 
sisted  of  hammered  iron  links,  connected  one  to  another 
into  the  form  of  a  garment.  Such  armor  was  much  more 
flexible  and  convenient  to  the  wearer  than  that  formed  of 
steel  or  brass  plates,  but  was  less  fitted  to  bear  the  thrust  of 
a  lance.  Chain-shot,  two  cannon-balls  connected  by  a 
short  chain,  formerly  used  in  naval  warfare;  now  mostly 
discarded,  as  grape  shot  serves  the  same  end. .  Chain-work, 
any  sort  of  work  in  the  form  of  links  or  rings.  Chain-rule, 
in  arith.j  a  theorem  for  solving  numerical  problems  by  com¬ 
position  of  ratios  or  compound  proportion.  Chain-pump, 
a  pump  consisting  of  an  endless  chain  carrying  small 
buckets.  Chain-stitch,  an  ornamental  stitch  resembling 
a  chain;  a  loop-stitch  in  distinction  from  a  lock-stitch. — 
Syn.  of  ‘chain,  v.’:  to  fetter;  bind;  manacle;  shackle. 

CHAIN,  in  surveying  (called  Gunter’s  Chain,  from  its  in¬ 
ventor):  measure  of  22  yards  long,  composed  of  100  iron 
links,  each  of  which  is  thus  7.92  inches  long.  As  an  acre 
contains  4,840  sq.  yards,  10  sq.  chains  (22x22x10  =  4,840 
sq.  yards),  or  100,000  sq.  links,  make  an  acre. 
CHAIN-BRIDGE:  see  Suspension  Bridges. 
CHAIN-CABLE:  see  Cable. 

CHAIN-MAKING.  Iron  and  not  steel  is  still  the  fav¬ 
orite  material  from  which  chains  are  manufactured.  The 
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iron  used  is  a  specially  rolled  grade,  of  high  tensile  strength 
and  great  ductility.  Chain  of  from  5-16  inch  up  to  2  inches 
diameter  is  forged  by  hand,  and  above  2  inches  it  is  forged 
With  the  assistance  of  machinery. 

In  the  smaller  sizes  the  whole  operation  of  chain-making 
is  done  by  a  single  smith  without  any  helper.  The  length 
of  completed  chain  is  hung  upon  a  hook  or  some  conve¬ 
nient  support  near  the  anvil,  and  the  operation  of  forging 
the  link  proceeds  as  follows-.  In  the  fire  are  placed  two  or 
three  short  rods  of  the  required  diameter,  and  as  one  is 
heated  it  is  drawn,  cut  off  the  desired  length  for  one  link, 
given  a  couple  of  blows  to  form  the  welding  scarf,  bent 
through  about  130  degrees,  hooked  into  the  end  of  the 
completed  chain,  and  the  ends  brought  together  for  welding. 
The  link  is  then  raised  to  a  welding  heat  in  the  fire,  the 
abutting  ends  placed  over  what  is  known  as  the  bick-iron, 
given  a  few  taps  to  insure  a  good  weld,  brought  over  a 
‘dolly,’  and  with  half  a  dozen  blows  on  the  dolly,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  dexterous  movement  of  the  link,  the  weld  is 
completed  and  the  link  smoothed  up  to  a  neat  finish. 

In  the  heavier  sizes  of  chain  of  over  2  inches  diameter, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  machinery  in 
shearing  the  iron  into  lengths  for  the  links  and  in  bending 
the  links  into  shape.  The  scarfs  are  produced  by  shearing 
the  iron  at  an  angle  of  60  degrees  with  the  axis  of  the  bar, 
all  cuts  being  taken  with  the  inclination  in  the  same 
direction,  so  that  when  the  links  are  formed  up  the  scarfs 
will  lap  in  the  desired  relative  position.  The  iron  is  then 
heated  and  placed  in  a  hydraulic  bending  machine,  where 
it  is  formed  against  a  block  into  a  rough  U  shape  at  the 
first  stroke,  and  then  rolled  into  the  oval  link  form  on 
another  block  adjoining  the  first.  The  scarfed  ends  are 
left  wide  enough  apart  to  allow  of  the  link  being  hooked 
on  to  the  end  of  the  chain  which  is  being  forged.  The 
scarfed  ends  are  now  brought  down  snugly  into  contact 
under  an  automatic  quick-acting  hammer,  and  the  link  is 
heated  and  then  welded  up  under  the  same  hammer. 
Most  of  the  ship  cable  has  a  cast-iron  stud  inserted  in  each 
link.  The  ends  of  the  stud  are  hollow,  to  match  the  round 
of  the  chain,  and  when  the  link  has  been  hammered  down 
snugly  into  place,  it  is  impossible  for  the  stud  to  be  dis¬ 
placed.  Cables  are  made  in  standard  lengths  of  15  fath¬ 
oms  or  90  feet,  and  any  greater  length  is  obtained  by 
shackling  several  of  the  15-fathom  lengths  together,  the 
average  length  of  a  ship’s  cable  being  about  90  fathoms, 
or  540  feet.  The  life  of  such  a  cable  is  about  10  years. 

When  the  15-fathom  length  is  completed,  it  is  placed  in 
an  iron  box  and  heated  by  steam,  and  then  drawn  through 
a  vat  of  boiling  tar,  known  as  the  Tar  kettle.’  Here  it 
receives  a  thorough  coating,  after  which  it  is  drawn  out 
upon  an  iron  grating,  where  the  surplus  tar  is  allowed  to 
drain  off,  leaving  a  heavy  protective  coat  upon  the  cable. 
In  conclusion  it  should  be  noted  that  although  each  link 
of  a  chain  consists  of  two  thicknesses  of  bar,  it  must  not  be 
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presumed  that  a  chain  possesses  double  the  strength  of  a 
single  bar;  actually  there  is  a  reduction  of  three  tenths  in 
the  strength,  due  to  the  formation  into  links,  so  that  the 
chain  has  but  about  seven  tenths  of  the  united  strength  of 
two  bars  of  the  same  diameter  of  iron.  Moreover,  as  the 
strength  per  square  inch  of  a  heavy  bar  is  not  so  great  as 
that  of  a  smaller  diameter  iron,  there  is  further  reduction 
to  be  made  on  this  account.  Thus,  if  a  bar  of  ordinary 
rolled  iron  shows  a  breaking  strength  of  20  tons  per  square 
inch,  the  breaking  strength  will  decrease  to  19  tons  up  to 
2  inches,  and  18  tons  per  inch  up  to  3  inches  diameter  of 
rod.  Consequently  the  breaking  strength  of  chain  made 
of  1-inch  iron  will  be  about  50,000  pounds,  and  the  break¬ 
ing  strength  of  2-inch  chain  about  190,000  pounds. 

CHAIN  OF  REASONING:  in  logic,  an  extended  argu¬ 
ment  consisting  of  a  combination  of  syllogisms,  in  which 
the  conclusion  of  one  syllogism  becomes  the  premise  of  a 
second  syllogism.  The  former  is  called  the  prosyllogism 
and  the  latter  the  episyUogism.  When  in  such  an  argu¬ 
ment  all  the  conclusions  are  omitted  except  the  last  the 
chain  is  called  a  Sorites;  e.  g.,  A  is  B,  B  is  C,  C  is  D,.\  A  is 
D.  This  is  called  the  progressive  or  Aristotelian  Sorites. 
In  it  the  argument  proceeds  from  the  subject  of  the  first 
premise  to  the  predicate  of  the  last.  In  the  other  form, 
the  regressive  or  Goclenian  Syllogism,  the  argument  proceeds 
from  the  predicate  of  the  first  premise  to  the  subject  of 
the  last  premise,  e.  g.,  C  is  D,  B  is  C,  A  is  B,  .*.  A  is  D.  In 
the  first  form  only  the  first  premise  can  be  particular  and 
only  the  last  can  be  negative;  in  the  second  only  the  first 
premise  can  be  negative  and  only  the  last  particular. 
The  second  form  of  Syllogism  is  the  reverse  of  the  first. 
The  Syllogism  sometimes  appears  in  hypothetical  form,  e. 
g.,  ‘If  you  are  wise  you  will  be  good,  if  you  are  good  you 
will  be  happy,  if  you  are  happy  your  life  will  be  a  success.’ 

CHAIN'EY,  George:  American  clergyman:  b.  England 
1851.  At  first  a  Methodist  minister,  he  resigned  in  1877, 
and  for  the  next  three  years  was  pastor  of  the  Unitarian 
church  in  Evansville,  Ind.  Since  then  he  has  been  chiefly 
engaged  in  lecturing  and  writing  upon  theological  sub¬ 
jects  and  mysticisms,  traveling  through  Australia  and 
Palestine  on  his  lecture  tours.  He  is  editor  of  The  In¬ 
terpreter ,  and  conducts  a  school  of  interpretation.  Publi¬ 
cations:  Foundation  Stones;  Unitarian  Sermons  (1879); 
The  New  Version:  Discourses  on  the  Bible  (1882);  She:  An 
Allegory  of  the  Church  (1889);  Jeanne  D’Arc  (1888);  The 
Ten  Commandments  (1900);  etc. 

CH  A  INPORE  CORAL:  see  Catenipora. 

CHAIN-SNAKE,  or  King-snake  ( Corenella  getula ): 
American  species,  called  also  thunder-snake,  found  from  N. 
Y.  to  Fla.  It  has  a  small  head,  a  long  narrow  body,  and  a 
short  thick  tail,  is  handsomely  variegated  with  black  and 
white,  and  attains  a  length  of  over  four  ft.  It  is  fond  of 
damp  and  shady  places,  and  feeds  on  mice,  moles,  birds, 
and  reptiles. 
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CHAIR,  or  Chare,  n.  char  [AS.  eyre,  a  turn;  Dut.  keeren, 
to  turn  (see  Char  3)]:  the  set  of  men  and  a  boy  who  work 
ogether  in  a  glass-work  during  a  turn  or  shift. 

CHAIR,  n.  char  [F.  chaire,  a  pulpit — from  L.  cathedra; 
Gr.  kathedra,  a  seat]:  a  movable  seat  with  a  support  for 
the  back;  a  seat  of  authority,  as  of  the  chairman  who  pre¬ 
sides  at  a  public  assembly;  by  metonymy,  the  person  who 
occupies  such  a  chair;  the  seat  for,  or  the  office  of,  a  pro¬ 
fessor;  the  seat  of  authority;  one  of  the  grooved  iron  blocks 
resting  on  the  sleepers  that  secure  and  support  the  rails 
of  a  railway:  V.  to  carry  in  procession  in  a  chair.  Chair'- 
ing,  imp.  Chaired,  pp.  chard.  Chair'man,  n.  the  person 
that  presides  over  a  public  or  private  assembly;  the  chief 
officer  of  a  public  company.  Chair'manship,  n.  the  office 
of  a  chairman.  Bath-chair,  a  small  open  carriage  drawn 
by  the  hand.  Sedan-chair:  see  note  of  next  entry. 

CHAISE,  n.  shaz  [F.  chaise ,  a  pulpit,  a  chair — lit.,  that 
which  one  can  sit  down  in]:  a  light  wheeled  carriage  drawn 
by  one  pony  or  horse.  Note. — Chaise  is  only  a  slight 
variation  of  chaire;  in  French  both  were  formerly  used  in 
same  sense;  in  Eng.,  for  example,  we  have  sedan-chair,  a 
hand-carriage,  usually  borne  on  spokes,  and  carried  by  two 
men. 

CHALAZA,  n.  kd-la'zd,  or  Chalaze',  n.  -laz'  [Gr.  chalaza, 
hail,  a  small  tubercle  resembling  a  hailstone]:  in  hot.,  mem¬ 
brane  which  unites  the  nucleus  and  integuments  at  the  base 
of  an  ovule;  traversed  by  vessels  which  supply  nourishment 
to  the  ovule  It  is  often  of  a  different  color  from  the  rest 
of  the  integuments,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  disc-like 
scar,  and  is  conspicuous  in  the  ripened  seed;  but  it  is  some¬ 
times  difficult  to  distinguish  it,  particularly  in  orthotropal 
seeds,  when  it  is  in  contact  with  the  hilum,  the  foramen  or 
micropyle  being  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  seed:  see 
Ovule  and  Seed.  Chalaza,  n.  plu.  kti-la'ze,  in  an  egg,  two 
spirally  twisted  bands  apparently  formed  of  a  peculiarly 
viscid  albumen,  having  a  pyramidal  slope,  one  at  each  end, 
the  apex  adhering  to  the  yolk,  and  the  base  to  the  white  or 
glair;  serving  to  keep  the  yolk  bag  near  the  middle  as  it 
floats  in  the  albumen.  Chalazion,  n.  kd-la'zi-dn,  a  little 
tumor  on  the  edge  of  the  eyelid,  so  called  from  its  supposed 
resemblance  to  a  hailstone. 

CHALCEDON,  kal'se-don:  city  of  anc.  Bithynia,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Euxine,  opposite  Byzantium.  It  was  found¬ 
ed  b.c.  684  by  a  colony  from  Megara,  and  soon  became  a 
place  of  considerable  trade  and  importance.  It  contained 
several  temples,  one  of  which,  dedicated  to  Apollo,  had  an 
oracle.  Chalcedon  was  taken  by  the  Persians,  suffered  the 
vicissitudes  of  war  during  the  strife  for  Grecian  supremacy 
between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  and  finally 
merged  into  the  Roman  empire.  During  the  Mithridatic 
war,  it  was  the  scene  of  a  bold  exploit  of  the  Pontic  sover¬ 
eign.  He  invaded  Bithynia,  and  all  the  wealthy  Romans 
in  the  district  fled  for  refuge  to  Chalcedon,  whereupon  he 
broke  the  chains  that  protected  the  port,  burned  four 
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ships,  and  towed  away  the  remaining  sixty.  Under  the 
empire  it  was  made  a  free  city,  and  was  the  scene  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  council,  a.d.  451.  Chosroes,  the  Persian,  captured  it 
a.d.  616,  after  which  it  declined,  until  it  was  finally  demol¬ 
ished  by  the  Turks,  who  used  its  ruins  to  build  mosques 
and  other  edifices  at  Constantinople.  Chalcedon  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  philosopher  Xenocrates. 

CHALCEDON,  Council  of:  fourth  universal  council, 
assembled  451  by  the  emperor  Marcian,  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  up  a  form  of  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
Christ,  which  should  avoid  the  errors  equally  of  the  Nes- 
torians  (q.v.)  and  Monophysites  (q.v.).  600  bishops,  al¬ 

most  all  of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  Church,  were  present.  The 
doctrine  declared  to  be  orthodox  was,  that  in  Christ  there 
were  two  natures,  which  could  not  be  intermixed  (this 
clause  was  directed  against  the  Monophysites),  and  which 
also  were  not  in  entire  separation  (this  was  directed  against 
the  Nestorians),  but  which  were  so  conjoined,  that  their 
union  destroyed  neither  the  peculiarity  of  each  nature,  nor 
the  oneness  of  Christ’s  person.  The  Chalcedonian  Christ- 
ology  has  remained  as  the  orthodox  standard  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  and  predominently  in  the 
Prot.  communions  to  this  day;  though  it  is  incre  singly 
felt  to  be  open  to  criticisms  on  the  side  of  its  psychology; 
and  the  conviction  is  becoming  wider  and  more  profound 
that,  excellent  for  many  usee  a.  '  e  Chalcedonian  statement 
doubtless  is,  neither  it  nor  a"y  other  formula  of  human 
philosophy  can  be  accepter  Christ’s  church  as  the  finid, 
complete,  and  authoritative  utterance  on  the  transcendent 
theme  of  the  person  of  t  e  Son  of  God. 

CHALCEDONY,  n.  kal-s  d'8-rit  [see  Calcedony,  a  fre¬ 
quent  but  less  correct  spellings  beautiful  minerafof  the 
quartz  family;  rather  a  variety  of  quartz,  from  which  it 
does  not  differ  in  chemic  1  composition  or  any  essential 
character.  It  derives  its  name  from  Chalcedon  in  Bithynia, 
near  which  it  is  found  in  abundance,  and  has  been  known 
by  the  same  name  from  ancient  times.  It  occurs  in  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  rock,  most  frequently  in  old  lavas  and  trap- 
rocks,  and  is  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world  where 
these  exist,  or  where  there  are  bowlders  derived  from  them. 
It  is  common  in  Scotland,  and  specimens  of  great  beauty 
are  brought  from  Iceland  and  the  Faroe  Islands  It  never 
occurs  in  crystals.  It  constitutes  the  whole  or  the  principal 
part  of  many  agates.  It  is  generally  translucent,  some¬ 
times  semi-transparent,  has  not  much  lustre,  and  is  in  color 
generally  white  or  bluish  white,  sometimes  reddish  white, 
sometimes  milk-white,  less  frequently  gray,  blue,  green, 
yellow,  brown,  or  even  black.  Its  fracture  is  even,  or  very 
slightly  conchoidal.  Chalcedony  is  much  used  in  jewelry, 
for  brooches,  necklaces,  and  ornaments  of  all  sorts,  the 
largest  pieces  being  sometimes  made  into  little  boxes,  cups, 
etc.  It  was  much  used  by  the  ancients,  and  many  beautiful 
engraved  specimens  appear  in  antiquarian  collections. 
Chalcedonies  with  disseminated  spots  of  brown  and  red 
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were  formerly  very  highly  prized,  and  were  called  Stig- 
mites  or  St.  Stephen’s  stones.  Petrified  plants  are  some¬ 
times  found  in  chalcedony,  in  which  they  appear  to  have 
been  incased  while  it  was  in  course  of  formation.  Speci¬ 
mens  of  chalcedony  are  sometimes  found  inclosing  a  little 
water  in  the  interior,  which  gives  them  a  very  beautiful 
appearance;  but  the  water  easily  escapes,  to  prevent  which, 
rings  or  other  ornaments  made  of  such  stones  are  kept  in 
distilled  water  when  not  worn.  The  ancients  set  a  very 
high  value  on  these  enhydrites  [Gr.  en  and  hydor,  water]. 
The  Vicentin  was  noted  for  producing  them.  Chal'cedon'- 
ic,  a.  -se-ddn'ik,  pertaining  to.  Chalced'onyx,  n.  -sed'- 
6-niks  [i chalcedony  and  onyx] :  a  variety  of  chalcedony;  name 
given  to  agates  formed  of  cachalong,  or  a  white  opaque 
chalcedony,  alternating  with  a  grayish  translucent  chal¬ 
cedony. 

CHALCHIHUITL,  chdl-che-wet'l:  stone  highly  valued 
by  the  Mexicans  of  former  times,  and  still  by  the  Indians 
of  New  Mexico,  who  make  ornaments  of  it.  It  is  of  a 
green  color,  and  has  been  identified  by  W.  P.  Blake  with 
turquoise.  Chalchihuitl  has  been  for  centuries  dug  from  a 
quarry  in  Los  Corillos  Mountains,  20  m.  s.e.  of  Santa  Fe. 
Specimens  of  it  were  among  the  presents  made  by  Monte¬ 
zuma  to  Cortes.  The  Chinese  jade  and  seitau  are  thought 
by  Prof.  Pumpetty  to  be  chalchihuitl. 

CHALCIS,  kal'sis:  capital  of  the  island  and  govt,  of 
Euboea,  Greece;  on  the  Euripus,  a  strait  separating  the 
island  from  Boeotia,  and  which  at  this  point  is  only  120  ft. 
wide.  The  Euripus  is  divided  into  two  channels,  of  un¬ 
equal  breadth  and  depth,  by  a  rock,  which  is  surmounted 
by  a  castle,  partly  of  Venetian  and  partly  of  Turkish  con¬ 
struction.  A  stone  bridge,  some  70  ft.  in  length,  connects 
the  rock  with  the  Boeotian  shore,  while  a  wooden  and  mov¬ 
able  bridge  of  about  35  ft.  connects  it  with  Chalcis.  Chalcis 
is  a  place  of  very  great  antiquity,  having  been  founded,  as 
tradition  asserts,  before  the  Trojan  war,  by  an  Ionian 
colony  from  Athens.  Its  rise  was  rapid.  It  sent  out 
numerous  colonies,  and  was  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  the 
w.  Mediterranean.  Governed  at  first  by  an  aristocracy,  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  who  b.c,  506  divided 
the  land  of  Chalcis  among  some  of  their  own  number.  It 
subsequently  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Macedonians  and 
Romans,  and  was  at  this  time  a  place  of  great  military 
importance,  nearly  nine  m.  in  circumference,  and  had 
many  fine  temples,  theatres,  and  other  public  buildings. 
Aristotle  died  at  Chalcis.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  pros¬ 
perous  under  the  Venetians,  who  held  it  for  nearly  three 
centuries,  until  its  conquest  by  the  Turks,  1470.  The  lion 
of  St.  Mark,  is  or  was  until  within  recent  years,  seen  over 
the  gateway  between  the  bridge  and  the  citadel.  The  an¬ 
cient  remains  now  are  few.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but 
the  houses,  many  of  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  Vene¬ 
tians,  are  substantial  and  spacious.  Pop.  7,000. 

CHALCIS:  genus  of  Saurian  reptiles,  type  of  a  family 
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called  Chalcidce,  some  of  which  are  popularly  termed 
snake-lizards,  because  of  the  resemblance  to  snakes  in  the 
elongated  form  of  the  body,  the  limbs  being  also  remark¬ 
ably  small,  so  that  this  family  forms  one  of  the  transition 
links  between  the  Saurian  and  the  Ophidian  reptiles.  The 
scales  are  rectangular,  and  arranged  in  transverse  bands, 
without  being  imbricated  or  disposed  like  tiles.  The 
Chalcidce  are  natives  of  warm  climates,  both  in  the  old  and 
new  worlds. 

The  name  Chalcis  has  also  been  applied  to  a  genus  of  the 
order  Hymenoptera,  allied  to  the  Ichneumons,  which  has 
become  the  type  of  a  tribe  or  family,  containing  a  vast 
number  of  species — 1,500  being  supposed  to  exist  in  Britain 
— all  of  small  size,  many  very  minute,  many  very  brilliant 
in  their  colors,  and  the  larvae  of  all  parasitic  in  the  larvae 
or  pupae,  some  even  in  the  eggs,  of  other  insects.  The 
chrysalis  of  a  butterfly  or  moth  often  nourishes  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  these  parasites;  and  they  are  useful  in  preventing  the 
excessive  multiplication  of  species  which  destroy  valuable 
plants. 

CHALCOCITE,  kaVko-sit:  a  native  sulphide  of  copper 
having  the  formula  Cu2S.  It  crystallizes  in  the  ortho¬ 
rhombic  system,  and  also  occurs  in  massive  and  granular 
forms.  It  has  a  hardness  of  from  2.5  to  3,  and  a  specific 
gravity  of  from  5.5  to  5.8.  It  is  opaque  and  leaden  in 
color,  with  a  metallic  lustre.  In  the  United  States  it 
occurs  in  crystals  at  Bristol,  Conn.,  massive  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  copper  ore  at  Butte,  Montana,  and  similarly  in 
many  copper  mines  in  Arizona;  also  in  Mexico,  Chile, 
and  Peru.  Beautiful  crystals  come  from  Cornwall,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  one  crystal,  found  in  Tuscany,  weighs  half  a 
pound.  It  contains  80  per  cent,  of  copper  and  is  known 
also  as  ‘copper-glance/  ‘chalcosin/  and  ‘redruthite/ 

CHALCOGRAPHY,  n.  kSl-kog'rd-fl  [Gr.  chalkos,  cop¬ 
per,  grapho,  I  write]:  engraving  on  copper:  a  term  which 
has  been  criticised  in  this  use,  and  that  is  certainly  in¬ 
accurate  when  applied,  as  it  often  is,  to  engraving  on  other 
metals.  For  zinc-engraving,  the  still  less  admirable  word 
Zincography  has  been  invented.  Chalcog'rapher,  n. 
-rd-fer,  one  who;  also  Chalcog'raphist,  n.  -ra-flst. 

CHALCOLITE,  n.  kal'ko-lit  [Gr.  chalkos,  copper;  lithos, 
a  stone]:  a  mineral  occurring  in  emerald-green  scales. 

CHALCOPYRITES,  n.  plu.  kdVk 6-pi' r its  [Gr.  chalkos, 
copper,  and  pyrites ]:  a  native  sulphide  of  copper  and 
iron,  having  the  formula  CmS.Fe.S3,  and  crystallizing 
in  the  tetragonal  system,  commonly  with  a  tetrahedral 
aspect.  Chalcopyrite  is  brass-like  in  appearance,  and  is 
often  tarnished  and  iridescent.  It  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  about  4.2,  and  a  hardness  of  from  3.5  to  4.  It  is  widely 
distributed,  and  in  Cornwall,  England,  it  constitutes  the 
chief  ore  of  copper.  It  occurs  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  also.  Owing  to  the  iridescence  noted  above,  it  is 
often  called  ‘peacock  ore.’  It  is  softer  and  deeper  in 
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color  than  ordinary  iron  pyrites,  with  which  it  is  some¬ 
times  confused. 

CHALCOTRICHITE,  n.  ktil'ko-trl'klt  [Gr.  chalkos,  cop¬ 
per;  thrix  or  trlcha,  hair]:  a  variety  of  cuprite  or  red  cop¬ 
per,  occurring  in  long  fine  fibres  of  a  beautiful  red  color — 
called  plush  copper  in  Cornwall. 

CH  ALDAS' A,  or  Chaldea:  see  Babylon — Babylonia. 

CHALDAIC,  a.  kdl-da'ik ,  or  Chal'dee,  a.  -de  [L.  Chal- 
dcei;  Gr.  Chaldaioi,  the  Chaldseans]:  pertaining  to  Chaldsea, 
or  Chaldea:  N.  the  language  or  dialect  of  the  Chaldseans, 
or  Chaldeans.  Chaldean,  or  Chalde'an,  n.  -de'an,  a 
native  of:  Adj.  pertaining  to.  Chaldean  (or  Chaldean) 
Christians:  see  Nestorians.  Chalda'ism,  n.  -da'izm, 
an  idiom  or  peculiarity  in  the  Chaldee  dialect. 

CHAL'DEE:  see  Arajvlea. 

CHALDEE,  k&l'de  Language:  a  form  or  dialect  of  the 
Aramean,  one  of  the  three  principal  varieties  of  the  ancient 
Semitic.  The  region  called  in  Scripture  Aram  may  be 
described  generally  as  occupying  the  northern  and  north¬ 
eastern  divisions  of  that  corner  of  Asia  which  was  the 
home  of  the  Semitic  languages.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Taurus  range  and  the  river  Tigris,  which 
latter  also  formed  its  eastern  boundary;  on  the  west  by 
the  Mediterranean  and  Mount  Lebanon;  and  on  the  south 
by  Palestine  and  the  Arabian  desert.  The  Aramean  lam 
guage  was  very  extensively  known,  not  only  within  the 
limits  above  mentioned,  but  beyond  them.  The  princes 
of  Judea  and  Assyria  were  familiar  with  it;  it  was  spoken 
in  the  palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  and  even  formed  the 
medium  of  communication  between  the  Persian  court  and 
its  subjects  in  Judea  and  Samaria.  It  may  also  lay  claim 
to  a  high  antiquity,  being  probably  the  language  of  Abra¬ 
ham  previous  to  his  migration  into  Palestine,  and  certainly 
of  his  grand-nephew  Laban.  Unfortunately  the  older 
monuments  of  the  language  have  perished,  the  Chaldee 
portions  of  Daniel  and  Ezra  being  the  earliest  specimens 
we  possess  of  a  language  which  had  probably  existed  and 
flourished  at  least  2,000  years  before.  There  is  another 
dialect  of  the  Aramean  besides  the  Chaldee,  namely,  the 
Syriac,  and  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  Chaldee  numerous 
writings  are  still  extant,  but  they  are  all  of  comparatively 
recent  date.  The  Chaldee  literature  is  usually  arranged  in 
two  divisions:  the  biblical  Chaldee,  or  those  portions  of 
the  Old  Testament  which  are  written  in  Chaldee,  namely, 
Daniel  from  ii.  4  to  vii.  28;  Ezra  iv.  8  to  vi.  18,  and  vii. 
12-26;  and  Jeremiah  x.  11 ;  and  the  Chaldee  of  the  Targums 
and  other  later  Jewish  writings.  The  former  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  closer  approach  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  and 
is  therefore  considered  less  pure  than  the  Chaldee  of  the 
Targum  of  Onkelos,  the  oldest  and  most  valuable  of  the 
Targums. 

CHALDER,  n.  chawl'der  [OF.  chauldron;  F.  chaudron, 
a  kettle]:  in  Scot.,  a  dry  measure  containing  nearly  eight 
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imperial  quarters.  Chaldron,  n.  chawl'drdn  [from  L.  caU 
darium,  a  vessel  for  warm  water]:  measure  for  coals  con¬ 
taining  36  heaped  bushels;  now  largely  disused,  as  coal  is 
sold  by  weight. 

CHALET,  n.  sh&l'a  [F.  and  Swiss]:  a  summer  hut  or 
cottage  on  a  mountain. 

CHALEUR  BAY,  shd-ldr':  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  between  Gaspe,  a  dist.  of  Lower  Canada,  and 
New  Brunswick;  extending  90  m.  from  e.  to  w.,  and  a 
width  varying  from  12  to  20.  The  Ristigouche,  which  en¬ 
ters  the  gulf  from  New  Brunswick’at  its  very  head,  marks 
at  its  mouth  the  inter-provincial  ^boundary. 

CHALICE,  n.  chdl'ls  [It.  and  F.  calice— from  L.  calicem> 
a  cup;  Gr.  kulix  or  kulikti,  a  cup];  a  cup  or  bowl;  a  commun¬ 
ion-cup.  Chal'iced,  a.  -1st,  having  a  cell  or  cup.  The 
ancient  name,  chalice,  for  an  ordinary  drinking-cup,  has 
been  retained  for  the  vessels  used  for  the  wine  in  the  com¬ 
munion  at  the  Lord’s  table.  Chalices  are  commonly  made 
of  silver,  though  often  of  gold,  or  gilt  and  jewelled.  Chalices 
were  made  also  of  glass,  crystal,  and  agate;  but  these  sub¬ 
stances  have  been  abandoned,  because  of  their  fragile 
nature. — The  chalice  is  the  attribute  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist. 

CHALK,  n.  chawk  [OF.  chaulx;  F.  chaux — from  L.  calx 
or  calcem,  lime]:  a  soft  calcareous  white  stone  composed 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  Y.  to  rub  or  mark  with  chalk. 
Chalking,  imp.  Chalked,  pp.  chawkt.  Chalk'iness,  n. 
Chalk'y,  a.  -i,  like  chalk.  Chalk-beds:  see  Cretaceous 
Group.  To  chalk  out,  to  lay  out;  to  plan;  to  describe. 
Red-chalk,  a  natural  clay  containing  carbonate  of  iron. 
Brown-chalk,  a  familiar  name  for  umber.  Black-chalk, 
a  variety  of  drawing-slate.  French-chalk,  or  Brian^on- 
chalk,  variety  of  steatite  or  soapstone  (q.v.).  Beat  one 
by  long  chalks,  defeated  him  thoroughly,  referring  to  a 
former  system  of  recording  merit  or  excellence  by  chalk- 
marks. 

CHALK:  soft,  earthy  variety  of  limestone  or  carbonate 
of  lime,  forming  great  strata,  and  claiming  the  attention  of 
the  geologist,  even  more  than  of  the  mineralogist.  It  is 
generally  yellowish-white,  sometimes  snow-white.  It  is 
easily  broken,  and  has  an  earthy  fracture,  is  rough  and 
very  meagre  to  the  touch,  and  adheres  slightly  to  the 
tongue.  It  generally  contains  a  little  silica,  alumina,  or 
magnesia,  sometimes  all  of  these.  Although  often  very 
soft  and  earthy  it  is  sometimes  so  compact  that  rt  can  be 
used  as  a  building-stone;  and  it  is  used  for  this  purpose, 
either  rough  or  sawn  into  blocks  of  proper  shape  and  size. 
It  is  burned  into  quicklime,  and  nearly  all  the  houses  in 
London  are  cemented  with  mortar  so  procured.  The 
silicious  particles  being  separated  by  pounding  and  diffus¬ 
ing  in  water,  it  becomes  whiting,  for  domestic  uses.  Car¬ 
penters  and  others  use  it  for  making  marks,  which  are 
easily  effaced;  on  the  black-board  it  has  the  same  use. 
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Chalk,  perfectly  purified,  is  mixed  with  vegetable  coloring 
matters,  such  as  turmeric,  litmus,  saffron,  and  sap-green,  to 
form  pastil  colors;  but  vegetable  colors  which  contain  an 
acid  are  changed  by  it:  see  Crayon.  The  Vienna  white  of 
artists,  is  simply  purified  chalk.  In  a  perfectly  purified 
state,  it  is  administered  as  a  medicine,  to  correct  acidity  in 
the  stomach.  Chalk  is  also  extensively  used  as  manure: 
see  Lime,  as  a  manure. 

CHALK,  Black,  or  Drawing-slate:  mineral  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  common  chalk,  and  apparently  receives  its 
name  from  resembling  it  in  meagreness  to  the  touch,  in 
soiling  the  fingers,  and  in  being  used  for  drawing,  writing, 
etc.:  essentially  a  kind  of  clay  (q.v.),  and  derives  its  color 
from  the  carbon  which  it  contains.  It  is  of  slaty  struc¬ 
ture,  bluish  or  grayish  black,  becoming  red  by  exposure  to 
heat;  is  easily  cut  and  broken,  and  makes  a  perfectly  black 
mark  on  paper.  It  is  used  for  drawing,  and  as  a  black 
color  in  painting.  It  is  found  in  primitive  mountains,  in 
Spain,  France,  Italy,  etc.;  also  in  the  coal  formation  in 
Scotland. 

CHALK,  Red:  Ochry  Red  Clay-irow-ore,  consisting  of 
clay  and  much  peroxide  of  iron.  It  is  of  brownish-red 
color,  and  somewhat  slaty  structure,  the  cross  fracture 
earthy.  The  coarser  varieties  are  used  chiefly  by  carpen¬ 
ters  for  making  marks  on  wood,  and  by  tailors  for  marking 
on  cloth;  the  finer,  by  painters.  It  occurs  in  thin  beds  in 
clay-slate  and  grauwacke-slate  in  parts  of  Germany. 

CHALKLEY,  chawk'le,  Thomas:  1675,  Mar.  3 — 1741, 
Sep.  4:  b.  London.  He  was  impressed  into  the  navy  1695, 
but  released  because,  as  a  Quaker,  he  would  not  bear  arms; 
became  a  trader,  and  at  last  a  Quaker  preacher;  went  to 
America  1698,  and  travelled  a  year  in  Va.  and  New  Eng¬ 
land;  married  in  England,  settled  at  Philadelphia,  and 
devoted  himself  to  an  itinerant  ministry.  He  visited  Eng¬ 
land,  Holland,  and  Germany,  1707-8,  and  the  W.  Indies 
several  times;  on  one  of  these  journeys  he  died  at  Tortolo, 
one  of  the  Virgin  Isles,  having  founded  the  Friends’  Li¬ 
brary  at  Philadelphia  by  bequest.  His  journal  appeared  at 
Philadelphia  1747,  and  at  New  York  1808. 

CHALKY  ISLAND:  in  New  Zealand,  near  the  s.w. 
extremity  of  Middle  Island,  about  lat.  46°  s.,  and  long. 
166°  20'  e.  It  takes  its  name  from  being  composed  of  a 
mass  of  white  limestone,  and  imparts  the  same  name  to  the 
adjacent  bay,  also  to  one  of  the  harbors  of  the  inlet. 

CHALLENGE,  n.  cMl'lenj  [OF.  chalanger,  to  challenge, 
chalange,  a  dispute,  an  accusation — from  L.  calumritare, 
to  institute  an  action  at  law]:  a  call  or  summons 
to  fight  in  single  combat,  to  enter  on  a  discussion, 
etc.;  the  letter  or  message  containing  the  summons; 
an  exception  taken  to  a  voter  or  juror;  the  demand  of 
a  soldier  on  sentry;  in  OE.,  a  claim:  V.  to  call  or  sum¬ 
mon  to  fight  (see  Duel);  to  call  upon  to  answer;  to  call 
upon  to  "prove  an  assertion  or  sustain  a  decision;  in 
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OE.,  to  claim  as  due.  Chal  lenging,  imp.  Chal  lenged, 
pp.  and  a.  -lenjd.  Chal  lenger,  n.  one  who.  Chal'leng- 
able,  a.  -a-bl,  that  may  be  challenged  or  called  in  ques¬ 
tion. 

CHALLENGER  EXPEDITION :  circumnavigating, 
scientific  exploration  of  the  open  sea,  1872-76.  Before  the 
projecting  of  the  Atlantic  cable  the  prevalent  ideas  as  to 
the  biological  conditions  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  were 
vague.  It  was  assumed  that  light,  as  a  condition  of  life, 
penetrated  to  a  very  limited  depth  into  the  sea;  that  pelag¬ 
ic  life  was  consequently  confined  to  a  narrow  fringe  round 
the  land;  that  at  a  depth  of  some  100  fathoms  vegetable 
life  became  almost  extinct;  and  that  below  300  fathoms  the 
sea  was  a  desolate  waste.  The  project  of  a  cable,  however, 
to  link  the  old  and  new  worlds  called  attention  to  the  nature 
of  the  sea  bottom,  and  expeditions  for  its  investigation 
were  undertaken  by  the  British  and  United  States  govern¬ 
ments.  On  the  application  of  Professor  Wyville  Thomson 
and  Dr.  Carpenter,  the  Lightning  was,  1868,  put  in  readi¬ 
ness  as  a  surveying  ship;  and  a  cruise  between  Scotland  and 
the  Faroe  Isles  revealed  the  fact  that  life  ranging  through 
all  the  invertebrate  classes  abounded  to  a  depth  of  at  least 
600  fathoms,  and  that  the  sea  was  traversed  and  occupied 
by  vast  currents  and  layers  of  water  of  the  most  varying 
temperatures  and  fauna.  These  results  were  extended  by 
two  cruises,  1869  and  ’70,  of  the  Porcupine  off  the  w.  coast 
of  Europe  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  1872  the  Challen¬ 
ger,  a  corvette  of  2,306  tons  and  1,234  horse-power,  was 
completely  fitted  and  furnished  with  every  scientific  appli¬ 
ance  for  examining  the  sea  from  snrface  to  bottom — natural 
history  work-room,  chemical  laboratory,  aquarium,  etc. 
The  ship  was  given  in  charge  to  a  full  naval  surveying  staff 
with  Captain  Nares  at  their  head;  and  to  a  full  scientific 
staff,  with  Professor  Wyville  Thomson  at  their  head,  for 
the  purpose  of  sounding  the  depths,  mapping  the  basins, 
and  determining  the  physical  and  bio!  ogical  conditions  of 
the  Atlantic,  the  Southern,  and  the  Pacific  Oceans.  The 
Challenger  weighed  anchor  at  Sheerness,  1872,  Dec.  7,  and 
on  the  evening  of  1876,  May  24,  she  dropped  anchor  at 
Spithead;  having  in  these  three  and  a  half  years  executed 
her  commission  with  singular  success.  In  that  period  she 
cruised  over  68,900  nautical  miles,  and  established  362 
stations,  at  which  were  determined  the  depth  of  channel; 
the  bottom,  surface,  and  intermediate  temperatures,  cur¬ 
rents,  and  fauna;  and  the  atmospheric  and  meteorological 
conditions.  The  first  sounding  was  taken  Dec.  30,  when, 
at  a  point  40  m.  w.  of  Vigo  Bay,  1,125  fathoms  were 
counted.  Leaving  Gibraltar  Jan.  26,  the  party  had  a 
week’s  sounding,  trawling,  dredging,  and  taking  of  tem¬ 
peratures  on  their  course  to  Madeira.  The  dredgings 
brought  to  light  a  number  of  new  and  surprising  animal 
forms.  Geological  and  zoological  collections  were  made 
off  Teneriffe.  The  greatest  sounding  made  as  far  as 
the  Canary  Isles  was  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  when  2,500 
fathoms  (15,000  ft.,  nearly  equal  to  a  reversed  Mont  Blanc./ 
were  found  A  section  was  next  made  directly  across  the 
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Atlantic  from  Teneriife  to  Sombrero  in  the  W.  Indies, 
reached  1873,  Mar.  Along-  this  line  observations  were 
made  at  23  stations  regarding  depth,  condition,  and  tem¬ 
perature  of  bottom.  It  was  generally  observed  that  during 
the  heat  of  the  day  the  greater  number  of  animal  forms 
retire  to  a  depth  of  a  few  fathoms,  and  came  up  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening.  As  to  meterological  observations, 
more  than  50,000  were  made  in  the  first  year  of  the  cruise. 
At  a  mean  maximum  depth  of  2,200  fathoms  the  ooze  at 
the  bottom  showed  one  vast  mass  of  the  calcareous  shells  of 
foraminifera;  but  as  the  soundings  went  deeper  the  ooze 
got  darker,  with  less  and  less  calcareous  matter.  Red 
ooze  at  a  depth  of  3,150  fathoms  showed  no  calcareous 
matter.  Everywhere,  from  the  equator  to  the  Polar  ice, 
the  surface  water  contains  globigerinae,  but  more  abundant 
and  of  larger  size  in  warm  seas.  Altogether,  the  section 
from  Teneriife  to  Sombrero  gave:  (1)  80  m.  of  volcanic 
mud  and  sand;  (2)  350  m.  of  globigerina  ooze;  (3)  1,050  m. 
of  red  clay;  (4)  a  rising  ground  for  350  m.  of  globigerina 
ooze;  (5)  a  valley  of  850  m.  of  red  clay;  and  (6)  40  m.  of 
globigerina  ooze.  The  red  clay  was  regarded  as  the  insol¬ 
uble  residue  or  ash  of  the  calcareous  organisms  forming 
the  globigerina  ooze  after  the  calcareous  matter  had  been 
washed  out.  The  water  at  the  bottom,  and  to  within  500 
fathoms  of  the  surface,  was  found  to  have  the  same  specific 
gravity,  but  thence  the  specific  gravity  rose  till  it  attained 
its  maximum  on  the  surface.  Leaving  the  Bermudas  in 
April  the  Challenger  made  a  detour  by  way  of  Sandy  Hook, 
N.  J.,  and  Little  George  Bank  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  then  back,  straight  s.  to  the  Bermudas.  The  Azores, 
Cape  de  Verde,  St.  Paul’s  Rocks,  Fernando  Noronha, 
Bahia,  Tristan  d’Acunha,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
reached  in  Oct.  were  points  on  the  next  route;  and  then  on 
by  Marion  and  the  Crozet  Islands,  by  Kerguelen  and  the 
Heard  Islands,  as  far  s.  as  65°  42'  s.  lat.,  and  on  to  Mel¬ 
bourne,  reached  1874,  Mar.  The  specimens  brought  up  olf 
Raoul  Island  from  a  depth  of  600  fathoms  showed  that  here 
the  s.  corresponded  closely  to  the  n.  Through  the  coral 
reefs,  through  the  Melanesian  and  Chinese  Seas,  the  Chal¬ 
lenger  steered  till  she  arrived  at  Hong-Kong  1874,  Nov.  16, 
having  inspected  17,000  m.  of  water  since  she  left  the  Cape. 
Between  Ke  and  Amboina,  a  wonderful  variety  of  forms 
was  discovered.  In  the  section  from  the  Admiralty  Isles 
to  Japan  the  Challenger  made  her  greatest  sounding  (1875, 
Mar.  23),  4,575  fathoms  (equal  to  a  reversed  Himalaya), 
deepest  sounding  on  record  except  two.  The  bottom  con¬ 
sisted  almost  entirely  of  siliceous  shells  of  radiolaria.  A 
voyage  was  made  along  the  Japanese  coasts  and  eastward 
as  far  as  135°  e.  Valparaiso,  Magellan’s  Straits,  Falkland 
Islands,  Montevideo,  Vigo,  and  Portsmouth,  mark  the  re¬ 
maining  course.  The  average  of  22  soundings  from  Yoko¬ 
hama  to  Honolulu  gave  2,858  fathoms,  and  the  bottom 
was  found  generally  of  red  clay,  full  of  concretions,  mainly 
of  peroxide  of  manganese,  round,  oval,  or  mammillated. 
Among  the  conclusions  established  by  the  Challenger  ex¬ 
pedition  are:  1.  That  animal  life  exists  on  the  bottom  of 
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the  sea  at  all  depths.  2.  That  the  fauna  of  deep  water  are 
confined  mainly  to  two  strata,  one  at  and  near  the  surface, 
the  other  at  and  near  the  bottom.  3.  That  the  abyssal 
fauna  are  more  nearly  related  than  are  those  of  shallower 
waters  to  the  remains  of  the  tertiary  and  secondary  geo¬ 
logic  periods.  4.  That  the  most  characteristic  forms  of 
animal  life  in  deep  seas,  and  those  most  allied  to  extinct 
specimens  seem  more  abundant  and  of  larger  size  in  the 
Southern  Ocean,  and  that  the  migration  of  species  seems 
to  be  toward  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  For  the  literature 
of  the  subject  see  the  very  copious  Reports  on  the  Scientific 
Results  of  the  Voyaye  of  H.M.S.  Challenger  (of  which  the 
10th  vol.  was  published  1884;  and  a  condensed  Narrative, 
two  vols.  1885),  edited  by  J.  Murray:  and  the  works  of  Sir 
C.  Wyville  Thomson,  H.  N.  Moseley,  Spry,  Lord  George 
Campbell,  Wild.  See  also  Atlantic  Ocean:  Pacific 
Ocean:  Dredge:  Hydrography:  Sea:  Sounding,  Deep 
Sea. 

CHALLIS,  n.  shal'li:  an  elegant  twilled  fine  woolen 
fabric,  for  ladies’  dresses. 

CHALLONER,  chdl'lon-er,  Richard,  d.d.:  1691,  Sep. 
29 — 1781,  Jan.  12;  b.  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  England.  His 
father  was  a  Dissenter,  but  he  was  bred  among  Rom. 
Catholics,  and  sent,  1704,  to  the  English  college  at  Douay; 
here  he  became  a  priest  and  prof.  He  was  sent  on  the 
English  mission,  1730,  and  stationed  at  London,  which  he 
found  it  prudent  to  leave  for  a  time  after  publishing  The 
Catholic  Christian  Instructed,  containing  a  reply  to  Middle¬ 
ton’s  famous  Letter  from  Rome.  His  Church  History  (1737) 
filled  three  vols.  folio.  Gaining  much  reputation  as  a  con¬ 
troversialist,  C.  was  made  Bishop  of  Debra  in  partibus, 
1741,  and  coadjutor  to  Bp.  Petre,  vicar  apostolic  of  the 
London  district.  On  Petre’s  death,  1758,  C.  succeeded  to 
that  post.  His  Carden  of  the  Soul  is  still  a  popular  book 
of  devotion.  His  Britannia  Sancta  (1745)  celebrated  the 
national  saints.  His  Memoirs  of  Missionary  Priests,  etc. 
(two  vols.,  1741),  designed  as  an  antidote  to  Fox’s  Book  of 
Martyrs,  tells  the  story  of  Rom.  Cath.  victims  of  Protestant 
persecution  in  England.  C.  was  obliged  to  leave  London 
again  during  the  *  no  popery  ’  riots  of  1780,  and  died  at 
Milton,  in  Berkshire.  His  Life  was  written  by  Jas.  Bar¬ 
nard,  1784. 

CHALMERS,  chal'm'erz,  Alexander:  1759-1834;  b. 
Aberdeen.  A  printer’s  son,  he  studied  medicine,  went  to 
London  abt.  1777,  wrote  for  the  papers  and  reviews,  and 
for  a  time  edited  the  Morning  Herald.  He  published  edi¬ 
tions  of  Shakspeare  and  sundry  British  classics;  an  edition 
of  the  Poets,  21  vols.,  1810;  the  Essayists,  some  50  vols., 
1808,  1822,  etc. ;  and  a  General  Biographical  Dictionary.  32 
vols.  1812-17.  He  was  a  careful  and  laborious  compiler: 

‘  No  man  ever  edited  so  many  works  for  the  book-sellers  of 
London.’ 

CHALMERS,  chal'merz,  Sc.  chaw'merz,  George:  1742— 
1825;  b.  Fochabers,  Morayshire,  Scotland:  historical  anti¬ 
quary.  Having  attended  King’s  College,  Aberdeen,  and 
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studied  law  at  Edinburgh,  he  went,  1763,  to  N.  America, 
where  he  practiced  as  a  lawyer  till  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  of  independence.  Being  a  keen  loyalist  he  returned 
to  Britain  where  he  was  appointed  clerk  to  the  board  of 
trade,  1786,  and  held  the  office  till  his  death.  His  great 
work  is  his  Caledonia ;  an  Account,  Hisloi'ical  and  Topo¬ 
graphical,  of  North  Britain;  a  production  of  profound 
research  and  varied  erudition  The  first  vol.,  historical, 
appeared  1807;  of  the  other  three,  which  were  intended  to 
give  an  account  of  the  several  countries,  the  second  ap¬ 
peared  1810;  the  third  1824.  A  fourth  vol.  is  understood 
to  have  been  left  at  his  death,  ready  for  the  press. 

Among  his  other  publications  are:  Political  Annals  of  the 
United  Colonies  (Loud.  1780);  On  the  Comparative  Strength 
of  Great  Britain  during  the  Present  and  the  four  Preceding 
Beigns  (Loud.  1782,  ’86,  ’94,  1802, 12);  A  Collection  of  Trea¬ 
ties  between  Great  Britain  and  other  Powers  (2  vols.,  Lond. 
1790);  Life  of  Daniel  Defoe  (Loud,  1786);  Life  of  Thomas 
Buddiman  (1794);  Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  (Lond.  1818); 
editions  of  the  works  of  Allan  Ramsay  (1800),  and  of  Sir 
David  Lindsay  (1806),  with  memoirs;  also  various  pam¬ 
phlets  apologizing  for  those,  himself  included,  who  had 
believed  iu  the  authenticity  of  the  Shakespeare  manuscripts 
forged  by  Mr.  Ireland. 

CHALMERS,  chdl'merz,  Sc.  chaw'merz,  Thomas,  d.d., 
ll.d.  :  1780,  Mar.  17—1847,  May  30;  b.  Anstrutlier,  Fife- 
shire,  Scotland:  educated  at  the  Univ.  of  St.  Andrews,  and 
in  his  19th  year  licensed  to  preach  in  the  (Presb.)  Church  of 
Scotland.  In  1803  he  was  ordained  minister  of  the  parish 
of  Kilmany,  Fifeshire,  about  9  m.  from  St.  Andrews.  At 
this  period,  his  attention  was  entirely  absorbed  by  mathe¬ 
matics  and  natural  philosophy,  to  the  neglect  of  the  studies 
appertaining  to  his  profession.  To  gratify  his  love  of  scien¬ 
tific  pursuits,  he  even  formed  mathematical  and  chemistry 
classes  in  St.  Andrews  during  the  winter  of  1803-4,  and  by 
his  wonderful  enthusiasm  and  lucidity  of  exposition  excited 
intense  interest,  and  obtained  great  reputation.  In  1808  he 
published  an  Inquiry  into  the  Extent  and  Stability  of  Na¬ 
tional  Besources,  which  proved  his  capacity  for  dealing  with 
questions  of  political  economy.  Shortly  after  this,  certain 
domestic  calamities,  and  a  severe  illness  of  his  own,  stirred 
his  deepest  nature,  and  rendered  him  keenly  susceptible  to 
religious  impressions.  Having  to  prepare  an  article  on 
Christianity  for  Brewster’s  Edinburgh  Encyc.,  he  com¬ 
menced  an  extensive  study  of  the  evidences,  and  rose  from 
his  investigations  convinced  that  Christianity  was  a  fact. 
and  the  Bible  the  veritable  ‘  word  of  God.’  Then  the  great 
genius  of  the  man  broke  forth  like  sunshine.  He  grew 
earnest,  eloquent,  devout,  and  faithful  to  his  pastoral 
duties.  In  1815,  July,  he  was  translated  to  the  Tron  Church 
and  parish,  Glasgow,  where  his  magnificent  oratory  took 
the  city  by  storm!  His  Astronomical  Discourses  were  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  sublimely  intellectual  and  imaginative  that 
had  ever  been  preached  in  a  Scottish  pulpit.  They  were 
published  1817,  and  had  a  prodigious  popularity  During 
the  same  year  he  visited  London,  where  his  preaching 
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excited  as  great  sensation  as  at  home.  But  C.*s  energies 
could  not  be  exhausted  by  mere  oratory.  Discovering  that 
his  parish  was  in  a  state  of  great  ignorance  and  immorality, 
he  began  to  devise  a  scheme  for  overtaking  and  checking 
the  alarming  evil.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  only  means  by 
which  this  could  be  accomplished  was  by  ‘  revivifying, 
remodelling,  and  extending  the  old  parochial  economy  of 
Scotland,’  which  had  proved  so  fruitful  of  good  in  the  rural 
parishes.  In  order  to  wrestle  more  closely  with  the  igno¬ 
rance  and  vice  of  Glasgow,  C.,  1819,  became  minister  of  St. 
John  s  parish,  ‘the  population  of  which  was  made  up  prin¬ 
cipally  of  weavers,  laborers,  factory-workers,  and  other 
operatives.’  ‘  Of  its  2,000  families,’  says  Dr.  Hanna,  '  more 
than  800  had  no  connection  with  any  Christian  church, 
while  the  number  of  its  uneducated  children  was  countless.’ 
We  have  not  space  to  narrate  at  length  how  vast  and  suc¬ 
cessful  were  the  labors  of  Chalmers.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  in  pursuance  of  his  favorite  plan,  he  broke  up  his 
parish  into  25  districts,  each  of  which  he  placed  under 
separate  management,  and  established  two  week-day  schools, 
and  between  40  and  50  local  Sunday  schools,  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  children  of  the  ‘  poorer  and  neglected 
classes,’  more  than  1,000  of  whom  attended.  In  a  multitude 
of  other  ways  he  sought  to  elevate  and  purify  the  lives  of  his 
parishioners.  While  in  Glasgow,  C.  had  matured  his 
opinions  relative  to  the  best  method  of  providing  for  the 
poor.  He  disliked  the  English  system  of  a  ‘  compulsory 
assessment,’  and  preferred  the  old  Scotch  method  of  volun¬ 
tary  contributions  at  the  church-door,  administered  by 
elders.  The  management  of  the  poor  in  the  parish  of  St. 
John’s  was  intrusted  to  his  care  by  the  authorities,  as  an 
experiment,  and  in  four  years  he  reduced  the  pauper  expen¬ 
diture  from  £1,400  to  £280  per  annum. 

But  such  herculean  toils  began  to  undermine  his  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  in  1828  he  accepted  the  offer  of  the  moral  philo¬ 
sophy  chair  in  St.  Andrews,  where  he  wrote  his  treatise  on 
the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Liter ai'y  and  Ecclesiastical  Endow¬ 
ments  (1827).  In  the  following  year,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  chair  of  theology  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  1832  published 
a  work  on  political  economy.  In  1833  appeared  his  Bridge- 
water  treatise,  On  the  Adaptation  of  External  Nature  to  the 
Moral  and  Intellectual  Constitution  of  Man.  It  was  received 
with  great  favor,  and  obtained  for  the  author  many  literary 
honors;  the  Royal  Soc.  of  Edinburgh  electing  him  a  fellow, 
and  the  French  Institute  a  corresponding  member,  while  the 
Univ.  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degree  d.c.l.  In 
1834,  he  was  appointed  convener  of  the  church-extension 
committee;  and  after  seven  years  of  enthusiastic  labor  an¬ 
nounced  that  upward  of  £300,000  had  been  collected  from 
the  nation,  and  220  new  churches  built.  Meanwhile,  how¬ 
ever,  troubles  were  springing  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  church 
itself.  The  evangelical  party  had  become  predominant  in 
the  gen.  assembly,  and  came  forward  as  the  vindicators  of 
popular  rights,  especially  in  relation  to  the  settlement  of 
pastors;  the  struggles  in  regard  to  patronage  between  them 
and  the  ‘  moderate’  o’*  ‘  Erastian’  narty  became  keener  and 
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more  frequent,  until  the  decision  of  the  civil  courts  in  the 
famous  ‘  Auchterarder  and  Strathbogie  ’  cases  brought  mat¬ 
ters  to  a  crisis;  and  1843,  May  18,  C.,  followed  by  474  cler¬ 
gymen,  left  the  church  of  his  fathers,  rather  than  sacritice 
those  principles  which  he  believed  essential  to  the  purity, 
honor,  and  independence  of  the  church:  see  Disruption: 
Free  Church  of  Scotland.  The  rapid  formation  and 
organization  of  the  Free  Church  were  greatly  owing  to  his 
indefatigable  exertions,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
elected  principal  of  the  Free  Church  College,  and  spent  the 
close  of  his  life  in  the  zealous  performance  of  his  learned 
duties,  and  in  perfecting  his  Institutes  of  Theology.  Dr.  C. 
died  sudddenly  at  Morningside,  Edinburgh. 

Dr.  C.’s  works  comprise  more  than  30  vols.,  and  contain 
valuable  and,  in  some  cases,  original  contributions  to  the 
sciences  of  natural  theology,  Christian  apologetics,  and 
political  economy;  while  on  minor  topics,  such  as  the 
church-establishment  question,  they  show  both  novelty  and 
ingenuity  of  argument.  As  an  orator,  C.  was  unique  and 
unrivalled.  We  read  of  men,  in  the  history  of  the  Christ¬ 
ian  church,  whom  we  can  believe  to  have  been  as  eloquent, 
impassioned,  and  earnest;  there  have  been  in  Scotland 
loftier  and  more  purely  original  minds;  but  scarcely  any¬ 
where  in  Christian  history  do  we  encounter  a  man  in  whom 
intellect,  feeling,  and  imagination  were  so  harmoniously 
combined — a  nature  so  ‘  nobly  planned,  to  warn,  to  comfort, 
and  command.’  Scotland  never  produced  a  greater  or  more 
lovable  soul,  one  more  gentle,  guileless,  genial-hearted,  or 
yet  more  fervid  from  the  strength  of  a  resolute  and  irresist 
ible  will  before  whose  impetus  difficulties  were  dashed 
aside  as  by  a  torrent.  His  Christian  faith  and  piety  were 
both  intense  and  humane. 

CHALONS-SUR-MARNE,  slia-long silr-mdrn :  town  of 
France,  dept,  of  Marne,  107  m.  e.  of  Paris  by  railway.  It 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Marne,  here  crossed 
by  a  handsome  stone  bridge.  C.  is  old;  and  the  houses  are 
chiefly  of  timber,  lath,  and  plaster.  The  situation  is  agree¬ 
able,  and  the  town  contains  some  fine  public  buildings,  the 
chief  being  the  cathedral,  in  the  sanctuary  of  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  grand  altars  in  France,  On  the  e.  side  of  the 
town  is  the  splendid  Promenade  du  Jard,  or  park,  19  acres. 
C.  has  manufactures  of  woolen,  cotton,  leather,  etc.,  and 
considerable  trade  in  grain,  hemp,  rape-seed  oil,  and 
Champagne  wine.  In  451,  the  Romans  and  Goths  defeated 
Attila  and  his  host  of  Huns  near  C.  In  1856,  Napoleon 
III.  formed  the  celebrated  camp  of  C.,  to  the  n.e.  of  the 
town.  Hence,  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  and  in  the 
night  of  1870,  Aug.  21,  MacMahon  withdrew  his  troops; 
and  next  day  the  town  was  occupied  by  the  Germans.— In 
1284  the  pop.  was  60,000.  Pop.  21,500. 

CHALON-SUR-SAONE,  shd-long' sur  -son :  town  of 
France,  dept,  of  Saone-et  Loire,  about  33  m.  n.  of  Macon. 
It  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saone,  at  the  point  where  that 
river  is  joined  by  the  Canal-du-Centre,  which  unites  the 
Saone  with  the  Loire,  and  secures  C.  an  extensive  traffic 
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with  the  central  districts  of  France,  as  well  as  with  the 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic.  The  site  is  that  of  the  anc. 
Cabillonum  or  Caballinum.  The  town  is  generally  well 
built,  good  quays  line  the  river,  along  which  also  the 
finest  houses  extend.  Vineyards,  wood,  meadows,  and  cul¬ 
tivated  fields  surround  and  add  variety  and  beauty  to  the 
situation.  Its  manufactures  include  hats,  hosiery,  vinegar, 
oil,  pottery,  jewelry,  and  imitation  pearls;  and  it  has  a 
large  trade  in  the  agricultural  and  other  produce  of  the 
district.  Steam  boats  navigate  the  Soane  from  C.  down¬ 
ward.  Pop.  25,600. 

CHALYBHSUS,  kal-i-be'us:  genus  of  birds  very  closely 
allied  to  the  Baritahs  (q.v.),  but  having  a  rather  thicker 
bill,  and  the  nostrils  pierced  in  a  broad  membranous  space. 
The  species  are  natives  of  New  Guinea,  and  are  of  most 
beautiful  plumage,  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  their 
metallic  tints,  particularly  for  the  resemblance  to  burnished 
steel,  to  which  they  owe  their  name  [Gr.  chalyps,-ybos, 
steel].  On  this  account,  they  are  sometimes  included  under 
the  name  of  birds  of  paradise;  and  the  skin  of  G.  para- 
disceus ,  deprived  of  its  feet,  is  sold  as  that  of  a  bird  of 
paradise. 

CHALYBiEUS,  chd-le-bd'us,  Heinrich  Moritz:  1796, 
July  3 — 1862;  b.  Pfaffroda,  in  Saxony;  German  philosopher. 
He  was  educated  at  Leipsic,  and  after  some  years  in  teach¬ 
ing  he  was  appointed,  1839,  prof,  of  philosophy  in  the  Univ. 
of  Kiel,  where  he  remained  till  his  death.  Plis  chief  works 
are  the  Historische  Entwickelung  der  speculativen  Philosophic 
von  Kant  bis  Hegel  (1836 — English  translantions  by  Eders- 
heim  and  Tulk);  System  der  speculativen  Ethik  (1850);  Phi¬ 
losophic  und  Ghristenthum  (1853);  and  Fundamental  Philoso¬ 
phic  (1861). 

CHALYBEATE,  n.  kd-lib'i-dt  [L.  chalybs;  Gr.  chalups, 
very  hard  iron:  F.  chalybe,  chalybeate]:  medicine  or  water 
containing  a  solution  of  iron:  Adj.  impregnated  with  iron; 
having  a  taste  like  that  of  iron.  Chalybite,  n.  kal  i-bit, 
an  iron  ore — called  also  sparry  or  spathose  iron,  carbonate 
of  iron,  or  siderite.  Chalybean,  a.  kd-lib'i-dn,  having  the 
highest  quality  of  steel. 

CHALYBEATE  WATERS,  ka-lib'e-dt:  those  which 
contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  iron  in  solution. 
They  are  of  two  kinds,  Carbonated  and  Sulphated.  The 
Carbonated  C.  W.  contain  carbonate  of  iron  (FeO,C02)  dis¬ 
solved  in  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  and  may  be  recognized 
by  forming  an  ochry  deposit  of  red  oxide  of  iron  (Fe203) 
on  the  surface  of  the  stones  near  the  mouths  of  the  springs, 
owing  to  the  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  Islington  Spa  near  London,  Tunbridge  Wells,  and 
Oddy’s  Saline  C.  W.  at  Harrogate,  are  examples  of  this 
class.  Where  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  is  present,  com¬ 
municating  a  sparkling  aspect  to  the  water  and  an  acidulous 
taste,  as  at  Pyrmont.  and  other  places,  the  term  acidulo- 
chalybeate  or  acidulo-ferruginous  is  applied.  The  Sulphated 
C.  W.  contain  sulphate  of  iron  (FeO,S03)  dissolved  in 
them;  examples  of  this  class  are  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  (the 
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Sand  Rock  Spring),  Vicars  Bridge,  Moffat,  etc.  Chaly¬ 
beate  waters  are  characterized  by  a  more  or  less  inky  or 
styptic  taste;  by  becoming  of  a  purplish  black  tint  when 
infusion  of  galls  or  tea,  and  some  varieties  of  wine,  are 
added ;  and  by  giving  a  pale-blue  color  on  the  addition  of 
a  few  drops  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (yellow  prussiate 
of  potash.)  Chalybeate  waters  are  of  great  service  in 
cases  of  debility,  and  the  acidulo-carbonated  kind  being 
lighter  on  the  stomach,  is  generally  preferred;  but  all 
chalybeate  waters  are  to  be  avoided  in  plethoric,  febrile, 
and  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  system. 

CHAM,  n.  k&m  [a  western  corruption  of  Pers.  khan, 
lord] :  formerly  the  sovereign  prince  of  Tartary ;  also  written 
Kham. 

CHAM:  see  Noe,  Amedee  de. 

CHAMA,  ka'ma,  or  kdm'a:  genus  of  lamellibranchiate 
mollusks.  The  shell  consists  of  two  unequal  valves,  having 
two  hinge-teeth  in  the  one  valve,  and  one  in  the  other. 
This  general  form  of  the  shell  approaches  to  orbicular. 
The  shell  is  generally  thick,  and  is  foliated  with  leaf-like 
projections,  which  arise  in  a  somewhat  regular  manner 
from  its  surface ;  these  and  the  colors  of  some  of  the  species 
combine  to  make  them  very  beautiful.  The  shells  of  the 
Chamce  are  often  called  Clams  or  Clamp- shells,  a  name 
which  they  share  with  some  of  the  Pectens ,  Spondyli,  etc. 
They  are  found  only  in  the  seas  of  warm  climates,  none 
further  n.  than  the  Mediterranean.  The  Linnaean  genus 
chama  contained  many  species  now  removed  to  other 
families,  but  the  restricted  genus  chama  is  the  type  of  a 
family  Chamidae.  30  fossil  species  have  been  referred  to 
chama,  4  from  the  Cretaceous  period,  and  26  from  the 
Tertiary. 

CHAMADE,  n.  shd-mad'  [F.  chamade — from  It.  chia- 
mata,  an  appeal:  Port,  chamar ;  L.  clamarZ,  to  call]:  beat 
of  a  drum  or  sound  of  a  trumpet  inviting  an  enemy  to  a 
parley :  see  Parley. 

CHAM/EROPS,  k&m-e'rops:  genus  of  palms,  with  fan¬ 
shaped  leaves,  less  exclusively  tropical  than  palms  in  gen¬ 
eral.  One  species,  C.  humilis,  called  sometimes  the  Pal¬ 
metto,  is  the  only  palm  truly  indigenous  to  Europe.  It 
extends  as  far  n.  as  the  neighborhood  of  Nice.  The 
flowers  are  in  spathes  about  6-8  inches  long ;  the  fruit  is  a 
triple  blackish  spongy  drupe,  which  is  eaten,  as  are  also 
the  young  shoots.  This  palm  is  so  tolerant  of  a  cold  clim¬ 
ate,  that  a  specimen  has  lived  in  the  open  air  in  the  botanic 
garden  of  Edinburgh  for  more  than  50  years,  with  the 
protection  of  matting  in  very  severe  winters.  In  its  native 
regions,  the  leaves  are  much  used  for  thatching,  and  for 
making  brooms,  hats,  chair-bottoms,  etc.  They  abound  in 
an  excellent  fibre,  which  the  Arabs  mix  with  camel’s  hair, 
and  make  into  tent  covers:  cordage,  and  sometimes  sail¬ 
cloth,  are  made  of  it  in  Spain;  it  is  imported  into  France, 
and  used  for  making  carp?t^,  under  the  name  of  African 
hair.  The  French  in  Algeria  make  paper  and  pasteboard 
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of  it;  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  may  prove  a  valuable  com¬ 
mercial  commodity,  as  a  material  for  paper  making. — 
Other  species  of  the  genus  abundant  in  India,  China,  etc., 
serve  similar  purposes,  and  deserve  attention  in  connection 
with  paper. — To  this  genus  belongs  also  the  W.  Indian 
palm,  which  yields  the  material  for  chip-hats  (see  Brazil¬ 
ian  Grass);  and  the  Palmetto  (q.v.)  of  N.  America  is  by 
some  botanists  referred  to  it. 

CHAMALARI,  kdm-a-ld're:  peak  of  the  Himalaya,  be¬ 
tween  Tibet  and  Bhotan;  lat.  28°  4'  n.,  long.  90°  e.;  said  to 
have  an  elevation  of  27,200  ft.,  or  more  than  five  m.  and  a 
furlong. 

CHAMBER,  n.  cham'ber  [F.  chambre,  a  chamber — from 
L.  camera;  Gr.  kam&ra,  a  vault  or  arched  roof — lit.,  a 
place  or  apartment  having  an  arched  roof]:  an  apartment 
in  a  house;  a  retired  room;  a  bedroom;  a  hollow  or  cavity; 
a  political  or  commercial  body,  as  a  chamber  of  commerce; 
one  of  the  component  parts  of  a  legislature;  that  part  of  a 
gun  which  contains  the  powder,  etc.,  called  the  charge;  in 
a  mine,  the  spot  where  the  powder  is  placed.  Cham'ber- 
ing,  n.  immodest  behavior.  Cham'bered,  -berd,  consisting 
of  chambers  or  cavities;  divided  into  cavities.  Cham'ber- 
lain,  n.  -tin  [F.  chambellan;  OF.  chambellanc ,  or  cham- 
berlenc,  a  chamberlain — from  It.  camarlingo;  O.H.G. 
chamerling ]:  one  who  has  the  charge  of  the  apartments,  etc., 
of  a  sovereign  or  noble;  a  servant  who  has  the  care  of  cham¬ 
bers;  the  chief  official  on  great  estates;  the  treasurer  of  a 
corporation.  Cham'berlainship,  n.  the  office  of.  Cham¬ 
bers,  n.  plu.  rooms  in  an  inn  of  court  or  otherwise,  where 
lawyers  or  other  professional  men  reside  or  transact  their 
business.  Cham'ber-maid.,  a  woman  who  cleans  and 
arranges  bedrooms.  Chamber  counsel,  a  barrister  who 
gives  legal  advice  privately,  or  at  his  own  chambers  but 
does  not  practice  in  court.  Chamber  practice,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  a  barrister  who  gives  his  opinions  in  his  chambers. 

CHAM'BER,  of  a  piece  of  artillery,  or  small  arm:  a  con¬ 
tracted  part  of  the  bore,  at  the  breech  end.  The  cham¬ 
ber  contains  the  charge  of  powder,  but  is  too  small  to  con¬ 
tain  the  shot  or  shell.  Some  of  these  cavities  are  spherical, 
some  cylindrical,  some  conical  with  a  hemispherical  ter¬ 
mination,  and  some  pear-shaped.  Carronades  and  shell- 
guns  are  usually  chambered.  The  charge  just  fits  the 
chamber,  and  the  ball  or  shell  comes  in  contact  with  it. 
Chambered  guns  are  more  slow  to  load  and  fire  than  those 
which  are  not  chambered;  and  therefore  the  adoption  of 
this  form  depends  much  on  the  kind  of  service  in  which 
the  weapon  is  to  be  employed.  Its  primary  use  is  in 
kinds  of  ordnance  in  which  the  charge  is  small  compared 
with  the  calibre,  and  in  which,  consequently,  there  would 
be  a  great  loss  of  power  unless  the  charge  were  confined 
within  a  comparatively  limited  space  at  the  time  of  the 
explosion. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  cham'ber-lin,  Abiram:  American 
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governor:  b.  Colebrook,  Conn.,  1837,  Dec.  7.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  public  schools  and  at  Williston  Seminary, 
Easthampton,  Mass.,  making  a  special  study  of  civil 
engineering.  In  1856  he  removed  to  New  Britain,  Conn., 
where  he  learned  the  trade  of  rule-making  and  practised 
civil  engineering  with  his  father.  He  was  teller  of  the 
New  Britain  National  Bank  for  five  years,  cashier  of  the 
Home  National  Bank  of  Meriden,  1867,  and  its  president 
since  1881.  He  has  held  local  municipal  offices,  was  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly,  1877,  comptroller  1901- 
2,  and  governor  of  Connecticut,  1903-5. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  Alexander  Francis:  American 
anthropologist:  b.  Kenninghall,  England,  1865,  Jan.  12. 
He  was  graduated  at  Toronto  University  in  1886,  and 
became  a  member  of  numerous  learned  societies.  Since 
1892  he  has  been  lecturer  on  anthropology  at  Clark  Uni¬ 
versity,  Worcester,  Mass.  He  has  written  The  Child  and 
Childhood  in  Folk-Thought  (1896);  The  Child:  a  Study  in 
the  Evolution  of  Man  (1900);  Poems  (1904);  and  many 
essays  on  similar  topics. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  Basil  Hall:  English  Japanese 
scholar:  b.  Southsea,  1850,  Oct.  18.  He  is  a  grandson  of 
Basil  Hall  (q.v.).  He  is  emeritus  professor  of  Japanese 
and  philology  at  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo,  and 
has  published  The  Classical  Poetry  of  the  Japanese  (1880); 
Translation  of  the  Kojik  (1883);  A  Romanized  Japanese 
Reader  (1886);  Language ,  Mythology ,  and  Geographical 
Nomenclature  of  Japan  in  the  Light  of  Aino  Studies  (1887); 
Luchuan  Grammar  (1895);  Handbook  of  Colloquial  Japan¬ 
ese ,  Things  Japanese;  etc. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  Daniel  Henry:  American  lawyer:  b. 
West  Brookfield,  Mass.,  1835,  June  23;  d.  1907,  Apr.  13. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  with  high  honors  in  1862,  and  at 
Harvard  Law  School  in  1863.  In  1864  he  was  commis¬ 
sioned  lieutenant  in  the  5th  Massachusetts  colored  cavalry, 
served  in  Maryland,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  and  was 
promoted  captain.  In  1866  he  settled  as  a  cotton  planter 
in  South  Carolina.  Upon  the  call  for  a  constitutional 
convention,  he  was  chosen  a  delegate,  and  was  subse¬ 
quently  elected  attorney-general,  a  position  he  held  for  four 
years.  From  1872  to  1874  he  practised  law  at  Columbia, 
S.  C.  He  was  governor  of  the  State  1874-7.  Though 
renominated  in  1876  and  reinaugurated  in  January,  1877, 
his  election  was  contested  by  Wade  Hampton,  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  candidate  for  governor.  After  the  inauguration  of 
President  Hayes,  both  contestants  were  invited  to  a  con¬ 
ference  at  Washington,  which  resulted  in  the  U.  S.  troops 
(which  had  been  sent  to  support  Chamberlain)  being  with¬ 
drawn  from  South  Carolina,  and  Gov.  Chamberlain  with¬ 
drawing  his  claim  to  election.  He  resumed  law  practice 
in  New  York  city  until  his  retirement  to  West  Brookfield, 
Mass.  He  published  several  addresses  and  pamphlets, 
including  Charles  Sumner  and  the  Treaty  of  Washington 
(1902). 
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CHAMBERLAIN,  Dexter  H.:  1807-88:  inventor. 
His  parents  were  members  of  the  first  mission  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  he  accompanied  them  to  their 
mission  home.  He  subsequently  became  one  of  the 
most  prolific  inventors  of  the  past  half  century,  his 
genius  lying  in  the  direction  of  mechanical  devices  of 
current  necessity.  Among  his  noted  inventions  were 
the  hand  planer  and  power  planer  now  used  in  all  large 
iron  mills;  the  Hartshorne  spring  curtain-coller;  the  self¬ 
dating  stamp;  a  leather  splitting  machine;  the  auger 
and  bit  used  by  carpenters;  a  machine  for  making  hooks 
and  eyes  for  dresses;  and  a  repeating  rifle.  Died  Boston. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  J.  Austen,  English  politician, 
son  of  Joseph  Chamberlain  (q.v.):  b.  1863.  He  was  ed¬ 
ucated  at  Rugby,  and  Trinity  College  Cambridge.  He 
was  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  1895-1900,  financial 
•  secretary  to  the  Treasury,  1900-2,  postmaster-general 
1902-3,  and  since  1903  has  been  chancellor  of  •  the  ex¬ 
chequer.  In  appearance  he  bears  a  striking  resemblance 
to  his  father,  the  noted  colonial  secretary. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  Jacob  C.,  American  missionary:  b. 
Sharon,  Conn.,  1835,  April  13.  He  graduated  at  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  College  1856;  studied  at  the  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed  Church  theological  seminary  1859,  and  also  took 
a  medical  degree  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur¬ 
geons  in  New  York.  In  December  1859,  he  went  as  a 
medical  missionary  to  southern  India,  and  has  resided 
in  the  Madras  presidency  ever  since,  with  the  exception 
of  three  visits  to  the  United  States.  He  established  a 
hospital  and  dispensary  at  Madanapalli  1868,  and  an¬ 
other  at  Palamanair  1872.  He  translated  the  Reformed 
Church  liturgy  intoTelugu  Madras  (1873),  and  also  Hymns 
for  Public  and  Social  Worship  (1884).  He  has  written 
The  Bible  Tested  (1878;  7th  ed.  1885);  Native  Churches 
and  Foreign  Missionary  Societies  (1879);  Winding  up  a 
Horse:  or  Christian  Giving  (1879);  Break  Cocoanuts  Over 
the  Wheels:  or  All  Pull  for  Christ  (1885);  In  the  Tiger 
Jungle  (1896);  The  Cobra’s  Den  (1900);  The  Religions 
of  the  Orient ;  The  Opportunity  of  the  Ages ;  etc. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  Joseph,  English  statesman:  b. 
London,  1836,  July.  He  was  educated  at  University 
College  School,  and  entered  his  father’s  screw  factory  at 
Birmingham,  from  which,  however,  he  retired  in  1874. 
He  had  by  this  time  acquired  considerable  celebrity  as 
a  Radical  politician.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Birmingham  town-council,  was  mayor  of  Birming¬ 
ham  from  1873  to  1876,  and  chairman  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  school-board  from  1874  to  1876.  After  unsuccess¬ 
fully  contesting  Sheffield  against  Mr.  Roebuck  in  1874, 
he  was  returned  for  Birmingham  without  opposition  in 
June  1876.  He  soon  made  his  mark  in  Parliament,  and 
on  the  return  of  the  Liberals  to  power  in  1880  was  ap¬ 
pointed  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  a  seat  in 
the  cabinet.  To  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  exertions  was  due 
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the  passing  of  the  Bankruptcy  Bill,  but  his  efforts  to 
amend  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts  were  unsuccessful. 
Meanwhile  his  influence  was  increasing  rapidly  outside 
the  House;  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the 
extreme  Radical  party,  and  enunciated  schemes  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  masses  which  were  based  on  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  ‘restitution’  of  land  and  the  ‘ransom’  of 
property.  During  the  last  hours  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
government  he  was  understood  to  be  opposed  to  the  re¬ 
newal  of  the  Irish  Crimes  Act,  and  during  the  general 
election  of  1886  he  was  most  severe  in  his  strictures  on 
the  moderate  Liberals,  and  produced  an  ‘unauthorized’ 
programme  (in  opposition  to  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone), 
which  included  the  readjustment  of  taxation,  free  schools, 
and  the  creation  of  allotments  by  compulsory  purchase. 
He  was  returned  free  of  expense  by  the  western  division 
of  Birmingham.  On  1  Feb.,  1886,  he  became  president 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  but  resigned  on  26 
March,  because  of  his  strong  objections  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Home  Rule  measures  for  Ireland,  and  after  the  ‘Round 
Table’  conference  had  failed  to  reunite  the  Liberal  party 
he  assumed  an  attitude  of  uncompromising  hostility  to 
his  old  leader’s  new  policy,  and  was  bitterly  assailed  by 
Home  Rulers  as  a  renegade.  He  became  leader  of  the 
Liberal-Unionists  when  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  went  to 
the  Upper  House,  Lord  Salisbury  sent  him  to  Wash¬ 
ington  as  commissioner  on  the  Canadian  fishery  dispute, 
and  from  1895-1903  he  was  colonial  minister  in  the 
Unionist  Cabinet. 

In  that  capacity  his  chief  aim  was  to  unite  more  closely 
the  colonies  with  the  mother  country.  During  his  ten¬ 
ure  of  office  he  had  various  difficult  matters  to  handle, 
such  as  the  negotiations  concerning  the  ‘Jameson  raid’ 
on  the  Transvaal  in  December  1895,  and  the  French 
claims  in  West  Africa.  On  news  of  the  ‘raid’  being  re¬ 
ceived,  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  once  repudiated  all  connection 
with  it  on  the  part  of  the  British  authorities;  and  he 
subsequently  denied,  in  the  most  distinct  manner  having 
had  any  personal  foreknowledge  or  suspicion  of  what 
was  about  to  take  place.  His  conduct  of  the  negotiations 
with  the  South  African  Republic  preceding  the  outbreak 
of  war  in  1899  met  with  enthusiastic  support  from  many 
and  severe  censure  from  others.  Since  the  conclusion 
of  the  Boer  war  he  has  visited  South  Africa  and  by  his 
personal  influence  done  much  to  bring  about  a  good  under¬ 
standing  between  the  Boers  and  the  English  government. 
He  had  much  to  do  with  the  passing  of  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act  of  1897.  In  1896  the  students  of 
Glasgow  University  elected  him  lord  rector.  He  carried 
the  Australian  Federation  measure  in  Parliament  (1900). 
In  1888  he  was  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  William  C. 
Endicott,  secretary  of  war  in  President  Cleveland’s  first 
administration.  He  resigned  from  the  Cabinet  m  1903, 
owing  to  his  pro-tariff  views.  In  1906  he  was  returned  to 
Parliament  frome  Birmingham. 
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CHAMBERLAIN,  Joshua  Lawrence,  ll.d.:  soldier: 
b.  Brewer,  Me.,  1828,  Sep.  8.  His  father  and  grand¬ 
father,  both  of  the  same  name,  were  officers  severally  in 
the  ‘Aroostook  war’  and  that  of  1812.  He  graduated 
at  Bowdoin  College  1852  and  at  Bangor  Theol.  Seminary 
1855,  but  never  was  ordained;  returned  to  Bowdoin  as  a 
tutor;  was  prof,  there  of  rhetoric  1856-62,  instructor  in 
modern  languages  1857,  and  nominally  prof,  of  modern 
languages  1861-65;  and  obtaining  leave  of  absence  from 
the  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  foreign  study  1862,  changed 
his  mind  and  joined  the  army  aa  lieut.col.  20th  Me.  inf. 
He  was  promoted  col.  1863,  brig.gen.  on  the  field  1864, 
and  brevet  maj.gen.  vols.  1865.  During  the  war  he 
participated  in  24  battles  and  received  six  wounds,  three 
of  them  severe;  and  was  appointed  the  officer  to  receive 
the  formal  surrender  of  the  arms  and  colors  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  army  under  Gen.  Lee.  After  the  close  of  the 
war  he  resumed  his  professorship  at  Bowdoin  College, 
but  was  soon  afterward  elected  gov.  of  Me.,  and  by  three 
re-elections  held  the  office  till  1871.  On  retiring  from 
this  office  he  was  elected  pres,  of  Bowdoin  College,  and 
served  as  such  till  1883,  beside  occupying  the  chair  of 
mental  and  moral  philosophy  1874-79.  In  1876  he  was 
appointed  maj.gen.  of  Me.  militia;  1878  was  a  U.S.  com¬ 
missioner  to  the  Paris  exhibition;  and  till  1885  lectured 
on  public  law  and  political  economy  in  Bowdoin  College. 
He  is  author  of  Maine:  Her  Place  in  History ,  centennial 
oration  (Augusta,  1877);  Education  in  Europe  (U.  S.  govt., 
Washington,  1879);  De  Monte  and.  Acadia  (1904);  Sover¬ 
eignty  and  Sacrifice;  The  Two  Souls;  The  New  Nation; 
Ethics  and  Politics  of  the  Spanish  War  (1898);  Society 
and  Societies;  Property,  Its  Office  and  Sanction;  and  the 
article  Maine  in  Encyc.  Britannica.  He  is  now  surveyor 
of  the  port,  of  Portland,  Me. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  Mellen,  American  lawyer:  b. 
Pembroke  N.  H.,  1821,  June  4;  d.  Chelsea,  Mass.,  1900, 
June  25.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1844 
and  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1848.  In  1849  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  opened  a  law  office  in  Boston, 
and  made  his  residence  in  Chelsea,  where,  during  51  years 
of  citzenship,  he  served  the  town  in  many  public  capac¬ 
ities.  In  1858  and  1859  he  was  a  member  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  House  of  Representatives,  and  of  the  Senate  in 
1863-4.  He  was  associate  justice  of  the  municipal  court 
of  Boston  1866-70,  and  chief  justice  1870-8.  On  1878, 
Aug.  26,  he  was  chosen  librarian  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  serving  until  ill  health  compelled  his  retirement 
in  1890.  During  his  administration  the  new  library 
building  was  begun,  and  the  corner-stone  laid.  Through¬ 
out  his  life  he  was  a  close  student  and  investigator  of 
American  history.  Besides  important  chapters  in  Win- 
sor’s  Memorial  History  of  Boston  (1881),  and  Narrative 
and  Critical  History  of  America  (1888),  he  wrote:  John 
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Adams ,  the  Statesman  of  the  Revolution  (1884);  The  Au¬ 
thentication  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  (1885); 
John  Adams  the  Statesman,  with  other  Essays  and  Ad¬ 
dresses  (1898). 

CHAMBERLAIN,  Montague,  American  naturalist: 
b.  St.  John,  New  Brunswick  1844,  April  5.  He  was  ed¬ 
ucated  privately,  both  his  parents  being  teachers.  Though 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  he  devoted  much  time 
to  the  study  of  natural  history  and  came  to  be  well  known 
as  an  ornithological  writer.  In  1889  he  became  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of 
Harvard  University,  and  since  1893  has  been  secretary. 
He  is  a  member  of  several  scientific  bodies,  and  his  chief 
publications  are:  Canadian  Birds  (1870);  Birds  of  New 
Brunswick  (1882);  Mammals  of  New  Brunswick  (1884); 
Systematic  Table  of  Canadian  Birds  (1887);  Birds  of 
Greenland  (1892);  Some  Canadian  Birds  (1895);  Ma- 
liseet  Vocabulary  (1899);  The  Penobscot  Indians  (1899); 
etc. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  Nathan  Henry,  American  clergy¬ 
man;  b.  Bourne,  Mass.,  1830,  Dec.  25;  d.  there  1901, 
April  1.  He  graduated  at  Harvard,  1853,  and  studied 
theology  at  the  divinity  school  there,  and  at  Heidelberg, 
Germany,  eventually  becoming  a  Unitarian  minister. 
He  was  pastor  at  Canton,  Mass.,  1857-9,  and  at  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  1860-3.  He  then  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  became  rector  at  Birmingham,  Conn.,  1864-7 ; 
Morrisania,  N.  Y.,  1868-71;  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1871-3; 
Somerville,  Mass.,  1874-9;  East  Boston,  Mass.,  1882-9. 
He  then  retired  to  devote  himself  to  literary  pursuits. 
His  books  are:  Autobiography  of  a  New  England  Parish 
(1864);  The  Sphinx  in  Aubrey  Parish  (1889);  What  is  the 
Matter  with  our  Tariff  and  its  Taxes  (1890);  Samuel  Se- 
wall  and  the  World  He  Lived  In  (1897),  an  admirable 
study  of  colonial  life  in  New  England;  Life  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier;  An  Itinerary  of  Cape  Cod. 

CH4MBERLAIN,  Thomas  Crowder,  American  ge¬ 
ologist:  b.  Mattoon,  Ill.,  1843,  Sept.  25.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Beloit  College  and  the  University  of  Michigan; 
was  professor  of  natural  sciences  in  Whitewater  Normal 
School,  Wis.,  1869-73;  professor  of  geology  at  Beloit 
College  1873-82;  president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
1887-92-  and  has  been  dean  of  the  scientific  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  from  1892.  He  was  assistant 
State  geologist  of  Wisconsin  1873-6,  and  State  geologist 
from  1876.  He  is  the  author  of  Geology  of  Wisconsin 
and  of  many  important  papers  printed  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey. 

CHAM'BERLAIN,  Lord,  or  King’s  Chamberlain  :  as 
he  was  formerlv  called,  has  been  one  of  the  principal  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  English  state  from  very  early  times,  and  tor 
centuries  was  an  influential  member  of  the  government. 
He  has  the  function  of  endorsing  the  king  s  answer  on  pe¬ 
titions  presented  to  him,  and  very  often  of  communicating 
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his  majesty’s  pleasure  to  parliament  and  to  the  council. 
He  was  always  a  member  of  the  council  himself,  ex  officio . 
Though  he  has  long  ceased  to  have  any  share  in  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  government,  the  C.  is  still  an  officer  of 
very  high  standing  in  the  royal  household.  He  has  con¬ 
trol  over  all  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  royal  cham¬ 
bers,  except  those  of  the  bed-chamber;  over  the  establish¬ 
ment  attached  to  the  chapel  royal,  the  physicians,  sur¬ 
geons,  and  apothecaries  of  the  household.  The  C.  has 
further  the  oversight  of  the  king’s  musicians,  comedians, 
trumpeters,  messengers,  etc.';  and  all  tradesmen  and 
artificers  in  his  service  are  appointed  by  him.  When 
the  office  of  keeper  of  the  great  wardrobe  was  abolished, 
1782,  the  duties  of  providing  the  state-robes  of  the  royal 
family,  the  household,  and  officers  of  state,  devolved  on 
the  lord  chamberlain.  All  theatres  in  towns  in  which 
a  royal  palace  is  situated,  require  to  be  licensed  by  the 
Lord  C.,  and  no  new  play  can  be  performed  anywhere 
without  his  license.  All  persons  desiring  to  be  presented 
at  levees  or  drawing-rooms  require  to  send  their  card  to 
the  Lord  C.,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  see  that  the  persons 
thus  applying  are  entitled  by  station  and  character  to 
be  presented  to  the  king.  The  C.  also  issues  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  invitations  to  balls,  parties,  etc.  In  accordance 
with  ancient  custom,  the  Lord  C.  is  still  a  member  of 
the  privy  council.  His  salary  is  £2,000  a  year,  but  his 
tenure  of  office  depends  on  that  of  the  political  party  to 
which  he  belongs. 

The  Vice-Chamberlain  is  the  deputy  and  assistant  of 
the  Lord  C.,  and  in  his  absence  exercises  the  full  authority 
which  belongs  to  his  principal. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  The  Lord  Great:  hereditary 
officer  of  great  antiquity,  formerly  of  great  importance. 
He  has  the  government  of  the  palace  at  Westminster; 
and,  on  solemn  occasions,  the  keys  of  Westminster  hall 
and  of  the  court  of  requests  are  delivered  to  him.  At 
these  times,  the  gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod,  the 
yeoman  usher,  and  the  door-keepers,  are  under  his  orders. 
At  coronations,  state-trials,  banquets,  and  the  like,  the 
fitting-up  of  the  hall  devolves  on  him.  When  the  king 
goes  to  parliament,  he  delivers  the  sword  of  state  to  any 
member  of  the  administration  whom  he  chooses,  to  be 
borne  before  his  majesty,  he  himself  walking  on  his  right 
hand.  During  the  sitting  of  parliament,  he  has  charge 
of  the  house  of  lords,  and  issues  tickets  of  admission  on 
the  opening  or  prorogation  of  parliament.  Some  fees 
and  perquisites  belong  to  him.  This  office,  conferred 
by  Henry  I.  on  Alberic  de  Vere,  was  inherited  by  female 
succession  from  the  De  Veres,  Earls  of  Oxford^  by  the 
Berties,  and  is  now  held  conjointly  by  Lady  Willoughby 
de  Eresby  and  the  Marquis  of  Cholmondeley,  in  right  of 
their  mothers,  sisters,  and  coheirs  of  Robert,  fourth  Duke 
of  Ancaster.  They  discharge  the  duties  alternately 
in  each  succeeding  reign,  a  lady  acting  by  deputy.  Lord 
Aveland  is  at  present  deputy  great  chamberlain. 
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CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE:  a  body  of  merchants 
and  traders,  associated  for  promoting  the  interests  of 
its  own  members,  of  the  town  or  district  to  which  the 
society  belongs,  and  of  the  community  generally,  so  far 
as  these  are  related  to  trade  and  merchandise.  Prom¬ 
inent  among  methods  of  activity  of  such  bodies  are  the 
following:  1.  Representing  and  urging  on  the  legisla¬ 
ture  the  views  of  their  members  in  mercantile  affairs ;  2. 
Aiding  in  the  preparation  of  legislative  measures  having 
reference  to  trade,  such,  for  example,  as  the  bankrupt 
acts ;  3.  Collecting  statistics  bearing  upon  the  staple 
trade  of  the  district;  4.  In  some  places,  acting  as  a  sort 
of  court  of  arbitration  in  mercantile  questions;  5.  At¬ 
taining  by  combination  advantages  in  trade  which  might 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  individual  enterprise. 

These  institutions  arfe  of  continental  origin,  and,  like 
so  many  others  which  England  has  borrowed  from  that 
source,  were  introduced  first  into  Scotland.  The  oldest 
chamber  of  commerce  in  France  is  that  of  Marseille, 
which  dates  from  the  end  of  the  14th  or  commencement 
of  the  15th  c.  This  chamber  was  invested  with  very 
remarkable  powers.  It  shared  in  the  municipal  juris¬ 
diction,  and  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  mercantile 
questions.  It  was  several  times  suppressed  and  re¬ 
established,  and  it  was  not  till  1650  that  its  powers  were 
fixed,  and  that  it  received  its  ultimate  organization. 
The  second  chamber  in  France  was  that  of  Dunkerque, 
established  1700.  The  same  year  a  council-general  of 
commerce  was  instituted  at  Paris,  which,  in  addition  to 
six  councilors  of  state,  consisted  of  12  merchants  or  traders, 
delegated  by  the  principal  commercial  towns  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  an  arrangement  which  led  within  the  next  few  years 
to  the  formation  of  chambers  of  commerce  everywhere 
in  France.  Thus  the  chamber  at  Lyon  was  instituted 
1702  those  of  Rouen  and  Toulouse  1703,  of  Montpellier 
1704’  of  Bordeaux  1705,  etc.  By  an  order  of  council  1702, 
Aug.  30,  a  direct  relation  was  established  between  these 
various  ’chambers  and  the  central  council  of  commerce. 
These  chambers  were  all  suppressed  by  a  decree  of  the 
national  assemblv  1791,  but  they  were  re-established  by 
a  consular  edict  1802,  which  fixed  the  population  of  the 
towns  in  which  they  might  be  established  and  the  number 
of  their  members,  who  were  to  be  chosen  from  among 
the  merchants  who  had  carried  on  trade  in  person  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  10  years.  Sixty  of  the  best  known 
merchants,  presided  over  by  the  prefect  or  the  maire, 
were  charged  to  elect  the  members  of  these  new  chambers. 
They  then  presented  to  the  government  two  candidates 
for  the  office  of  member  of  the  general  council  of  com¬ 
merce,  instituted  at  Paris  under  the  minister  of  the  in¬ 
terior.  This  organization  was  again  modified  18d^,  ana 
still  later  by  the  ordonnances  of  1851,  Sep.,  and  1«^, 
Au®'  by  which  these  bodies  are  now  regulated.  In  ac- 
-ordanee  with  that  decree  the  members  of  these  bodies 
are  now  elected  bv  the  chief  merchants  of  each  town 
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chosen  for  that  purpose  by  the  prefect;  their  number 
cannot  be  less  than  nine,  nor  more  than  21 ;  they  hold 
office  for  six  years,  one-third  of  their  number  being  re¬ 
newed  every  two  years,  but  the  members  resigning  being 
re-eligible.  The  functions  now  assigned  to  these  cham¬ 
bers  in  France  are — to  give  to  the  government  advice 
and  information  on  industrial  and  commercial  subjects; 
to  suggest  the  means  of  increasing  the  industry  and  com¬ 
merce  of  their  respective  districts,  or  of  improving  com¬ 
mercial  legislation  and  taxation;  to  suggest  the  execution 
of  works  requisite  for  the  public  service,  or  which  may 
tend  to  the  increase  of  trade  or  commerce  such  as  the  con¬ 
struction  of  harbors,  the  deepening  of  rivers,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  railways,  and  the  like.  On  these  and  similar 
subjects,  the  advice  of  the  chambers,  when  not  volun¬ 
teered,  is  demanded  by  the  government.  In  most  of  the 
other  countries  of  continental  Europe  there  are  similar 
institutions  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  information 
and  advice  to  the  central  government,  and  making  it 
acquainted  with  local  feelings  and  interests  in  com¬ 
mercial  matters. 

The  oldest  chamber  of  commerce  in  Great  Britain  is 
believed  to  be  that  of  Glasgow,  instituted  1783,  Jan.  1, 
and  soon  obtaining  a  royal  charter.  That  of  Edinburgh 
was  instituted  1785,  and  incorporated  by  royal  charter 
1786.  The  Edinburgh  chamber  of  commerce  was  the 
first  public  body  which  petitioned  for  the  abolition  of 
the  corn  laws,  and  the  adoption  of  free-trade  principles; 
and  stood  almost  alone  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  ad¬ 
vocating  the  Suez  canal  project.  It  also  originated 
the  movement  that  government  should  undertake  the 
telegraph  service  in  connection  with  the  post-office.  600 
of  the  bankers,  merchants,  and  ship-owners  of  Edinburgh 
and  Leith  constitute  the  chamber.  The  Manchester 
chamber,  since  so  famous  for  its  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
free-trade,  was  not  established  till  1820,  and  for  many 
years  it  was  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  in  England. 
Its  members  number  about  400.  In  Hull  there  has  been 
a  chamber  of  commerce  since  1837,  but  those  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  Leeds,  and  Bradford,  notwithstanding  the  great 
trading  and  manufacturing  interests  of  these  towns, 
were  not  established  till  1850,  in  which  year  a  similar 
institution  was  established  in  s.  Australia.  The  Liver¬ 
pool  chamber  of  commerce  numbers  nearly  600.  The 
annual  income  of  the  Manchester  chamber  is  upward 
of  £600,  that  of  Liverpool  about  £800,  contributed  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  subscriptions  of  members,  amounting  to 
£1,  Is.  a  year.  There  are  new  chambers  of  commerce 
in  all  the  great  mercantile  towns  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  in  1860  there  was  established  an  ‘Associa¬ 
tion  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom.’ 
In  Canada,  there  is  a  Dominion  board  of  trade,  which 
consists  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  or  boards  of  trade, 
as  they  are  indifferently  called,  of  a  dozen  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  the  Dominion.  ‘The  corporation  of 
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the  chamber  of  commerce  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in 
America/  was  organized  1768,  and  incorporated  by  royal 
charter  1770,  Mar.  13.  This  was  the  earliest  institution 
of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  The  charter  was  re¬ 
newed  by  the  legislature  when  the  state  govt,  was  formed. 
It  at  first  consisted  of  24  leading  merchants,  who  estab¬ 
lished  an  exchange  which  still  exists,  though  under  other 
control.  Its  objects  were  and  are  to  promote  commerce, 
maintain  industry,  settle  disputes  concerning  trade,  and 
procure  necessary  legislation  for  its  security  and  advance¬ 
ment.  A  court  of  arbitration  has  been  framed  to  ad¬ 
just  differences  between  members;  much  litigation  has 
been  thus  avoided.  The  present  membership,  1,500 
resident  and  200  non-resident,  includes  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  business  men  and  financiers  of  the  city.  Meetings 
are  held  monthly.  The  rooms  contain  a  very  extensive 
collection  of  statistics.  Similar  bodies  are  found  in  most 
of  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States. 

The  extension  of  the  functions  of  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce  in  the  United  States,  was  considerable  in  the 
decade  between  1890  and  1900.  The  movement  had  its 
origin  in  Germany  and  grew  out  of  the  organized  efforts 
of  the  last  20  years  to  foster  the  world  commerce,  of  the 
empire.  The  chambers  of  commerce  in  leading  cities 
like  Berlin  and  Hamburg  undertook  the  commercial 
training  of  young  men,  with  a  view  to  their  future  ad¬ 
vancement  in  mercantile  life  and  the  consular  service. 
The  result  was  the  securing  of  a  higher  order  of  talent  in 
such  pursuits.  The  hint  thus  thrown  out  was  promptly 
taken  up  in  the  United  States.  The  New  York  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  in  1899,  voted  a  fund  for  the  endowment 
of  a  lecture  course  on  commerce  at  Columbia  University; 
in  Chicago  a  chair  of  commerce  was  established  by  that 
city’s  chamber  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  in  Aug¬ 
ust  1900  a  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance 
was  established  by  the  University  of  New  York.  Stu¬ 
dents  were  assured  in  the  event  of  a  satisfactory  course  of 
study,  that  they  would  be  given  posts  in  leading  com¬ 
mercial  establishments  or  appointed  to  consular  offices 
so  far  as  influence  could  attain  that  result.  The  move¬ 
ment  is  destined  to  mark  a  new  era  in  the  influence  of 
chambers  of  commerce. 

CHAMBERS,  cham'berz,  Charles  Julius,  American 
journalist  and  novelist:  b.  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  1850, 
Nov.  21.  In  1870  he  traveled  through  the  West  Indies, 
Europe,  the  United  States,  and  Canada,  as  special  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  New  York  Herald.  In  1876  he  pub¬ 
lished  an  account  of  his  few  weeks  of  experience  (in¬ 
cognito)  in  an  insane  institution,  entitled,  A  Mad  II or  Id, 
which  excited  great  interest.  He  has  also  published 
several  novels:  On  a  Margin ;  Lovers  Four  and  Maidens 
Five;  Chats  on  Journalism;  Missing;  The  Rascal  Club; 
One  Woman's  Life;  A  Happy  Month  in  Jamaica;  The 
Destiny  of  Doris;  etc. 
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CHAMBERS,  Edward  Thomas  Davies,  Canadian 
journalist:  b.  Saffron  Walden,  Essex,  England,  1852. 
He  removed  to  Canada  in  1870,  and  after  teaching  a 
short  time  entered  journalism,  becoming  chief  editor  of 
the  Quebec  Daily  Chronicle  in  1897.  He  has  published 
The  Port  of  Quebec  (1890);  The  Haunts  of  the  Ouaniche 
(1891);  Quebec:  Ancient  and  Modern  (1892);  Quebec , 
Lake  Saint  John  and  the  Saguenay  (1893);  Chambers’ 
Guide  to  Quebec  (1895);  The  Book  of  the  Ouaniche  and  its 
Canadian  Environment  (1896);  etc. 

CHAMBERS,  cham'berz,  Ephraim:  compiler  of  the 
first  English  encyclopedia:  born  at  Kendal,  latter  part 
of  the  17th  c.;  and  while  an  apprentice  to  a  globe-maker 
in  London,  conceived  the  idea  of  his  encyclopedia.  The 
first  edition,  2  vols.,  folio,  appeared  1728;  ten  years  later, 
the  2d  appeared;  and  in  the  year  following,  the  3d.  The 
4th  ed.  was  issued  1741,  a  year  after  the  editor’s  death. 
A  5th  appeared  1746,  and  a  6th,  with  new  matter,  1750. 
This  work  forms  the  basis  of  Dr.  Rees’s  Cyclopedia  in  45 
quarto  vols.,  and  may  be  considered  the  forerunner  of 
the  now  countless  publications  of  an  encyclopedic  char¬ 
acter  (see  Encyclopedia). 

CHAMBERS,  George  Frederick,  English  publicist: 
b.  1841,  Oct.  18.  He  was  educated  at  King’s  College, 
London,  and  has  filled  various  public  appointments. 
Besides  editing  various  legal  text-books,  guides  to  Sussex 
etc.,  he  is  the  author  of  Hand  book  of  Descriptive  and 
Practical  Astronomy;  Pictorial  Astronomy  (1891);  The 
Story  of  the  Sun ,  Stars,  Eclipses,  Weather  (1896-9);  Digests 
of  Laws  relating  to  Public  Health,  County  Councils,  District 
Councils,  Parish  Councils,  Public  Libraries,  Commons 
and  Open  Spaces,  Public  Meetings,  Rates,  and  Poor  Law 
(8  vols.  1873-99);  English,  French  and  German  Conver¬ 
sational  Dictionary  for  Travellers  (1898);  Tourists  Pocket 
Book  (1904);  etc 

CHAMBERS,  Robert  William,  American  artist  and 
novelist:  b,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1865,  May  26.  He  has 
written:  In  the  Quarter  (1893);  The  King  in  Yellow  (1893); 
The  Red  Republic  (1894);  A  King  and  a  Few  Dukes  (1894); 
The  Maker  of  Moons  (1895);  Oliver  Lock ;  The  Mystery 
of  Choice  (1896);  Lorraine  (1896);  The  Red  Republic 
(1896);  Ashes  of  Empire  (1897);  The  Haunts  of  Men 
(1898);  The  Cambric  Mask  (1899);  Outsiders  (1899);  The 
Conspirators  (1900);  Cardigan  (1901);  The  Maid  at  Arms 
(1902);  Outdoor  Land  (1902);  The  Maids  of  Paradise 
(1903);  Orchard-Land  (1903);  Forest-Land  (1905);  Iole 
(1905);  and  With  the  Band  (1895)  a  volume  of  ballads. 

CHAMBERS,  Talbot  Wilson,  American  clergyman: 
b.  Carlisle,  Pa.,  1819  Feb.  25;  d.  New  York  1890,  Feb.  3. 
He  graduated  at  Rutgers,  1834;  studied  theology  at 
the  Reformed  Church  Seminary  there,  and  also  at  Prince¬ 
ton.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in 
Somerville.  N.  J.,  1839-49.  In  1849  he  was  installed 
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as  pastor  of  the  Collegiate  Dutch  Church  in  New  York, 
and  remained  in  association  with  the  Middle  Dutch 
Church  congregation  until  his  death.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  American  Bible  Revision  Committee,  ard  for 
many  years  chairman  of  the  committee  on  versions  of  the 
American  Bible  Society.  He  wrote:  The  Noon  Prayer 
Meeting  in  Fulton  Street  (1857);  Memoir  of  Theodore 
Frelinghuysen  (1863);  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Zechariah 
(1874);  in  Lange’s  Commentary,  The  Psalter  a  Witness  to 
the  Divine  Origin  of  the  Bible  (1875);  Companion  to  the 
Revised  Version  of  the  Old  Testament  (1885). 

CHAMBERS,  Sir  William,  English  architect:  b.  of 
Scottish  parents,  Stockholm,  Sweden,  1726;  d.  London 
1790,  March  8.  He  was  educated  at  Ripon,  in  Yorkshire, 
and  while  very  young  went  as  supercargo  to  the  East 
Indies,  resided  for  some  time  in  China,  and  brought  back 
many  drawings  of  Chinese  buildings  and  costume,  which 
were  afterward  published.  He  then  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  architecture,  and  on  returning  from 
travels  in  France  and  Italy  was  appointed  drawing 
master  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterward  George  III. 
He  laid  out  the  royal  gardens  at  Kew  in  the  Chinese 
style,  and  built  the  villa  of  the  Earl  of  Besborough  at 
Roehampton,  in  the  Italian  style,  a  mansion  for  Lord 
Abercorn,  near  Edinburgh,  and  houses  for  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne  and  the  Earl  of  Gower,  at  Whitehall  and  in  Pic¬ 
cadilly.  His  masterpiece  was  Somerset  house  in  London, 
which  he  rebuilt  in  1775.  He  published  in  1759-68,  a 
Treatise  on  Civil  Architecture  in  1772,  a  Disseration  on 
Oriental  Gardening. 

CHAMBERS,  William  and  Robert;  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Chambers’s  Encyclopaedia  and  other  works: 
brothers;  born  at  Peebles,  Scotland. 

CHAMBERS,  William,  b.  Peebles  1800,  April  16; 
d.  Edinburgh  1883,  May  20.  He  was  a  brother  of  Robert 
Chambers  (q.v.).  He  published  Things  as  They  Are  in 
America  (1853);  American  Slavery  and  Color  (1857); 
France:  Its  History  and  Revolutions  (1871);  Stories  of 
Old  Families,  etc.  In  1859  he  bestowed  on  his  birth¬ 
place  the  commodious  suite  of  buildings  known  as  the 
Chambers  Institute,  comprising  a  library,  reading-room, 
lecture-room,  art-gallery,  and  museum.  Of  his  native 
county  he  published  a  history  in  1864.  In  1865  he  was 
elected  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  capacity  he 
organized  and  carried  out  many  extensive  and  useful 
measures  of  sanitary  improvement.  Between  1871  and 
1883  he  spent  upward  of  $100,000  on  the  restoration  of 
St.  Giles’  Cathedral,  Edinburgh. 

CHAMBERS,  Robert,  ll.d.:  1802-1871,  Mar.  17. 
Like  his  brother  William,  he  became  a  book-seller  in 
Edinburgh,  and  1823-30  wrote  the  Traditions  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  2  vols.;  Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland,  1  vol.;  Pic¬ 
ture  of  Scotland,  2  vols.;  and  Histories  of  Rebellions  in 
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Scotland,  and  Life  of  James  L,  5  vols.  Next,  he  edited 
Scottish  Ballads  and  Songs,  3  vols.;  and  Biography  of 
Distinguished  Scotchmen,  4  vols.  His  Traditions  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  procured  him  the  friendship  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who  contributed  various  memoranda  for  the  work.  In 
1844,  Robert,  who,  from  abt.  1832,  had  been  united  in 
business  with  his  brother  William,  published  anonymously 
the  remarkable  work,  Vestiges  of  Creation,  which  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  Darwin’s  great  work  (see  Species). 
The  authorship,  keenly  canvassed  for  many  years,  was 
not  revealed  till  the  publication  in  1884  (after  the  death 
of  both  brothers)  of  the  12th  ed.  Other  works  by  Robert 
are  Ancient  Sea  Margins  (1838);  The  Life  and  Works 
of  Robert  Burns  (4  vols.  1851);  and  the  Domestic  Annals 
of  Scotland  (3  vols.  1859-61);  the  Select  Writings  (7  vols.) 
are  collected  essays.  The  labor  of  preparing  his  last 
work,  The  Book  of  Days  (2  vols.  1863),  finally  broke  his 
health,  and  prevented  further  literary  labor.  Robert 
received  the  degree  ll.d.  from  St.  Andrews  1863,  and 
died  at  St.  Andrews. 

William  projected  Chamber’s  Edinburgh  Journal,  and 
that  periodical  was  commenced  1832,  Feb.  4,  about  six 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  Penny  Magazine,  and  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  pioneer  of  that  class  of  cheap  and  popular 
periodicals  of  a  wholesome  kind  now  so  generally  diffused. 
The  success  of  the  Journal  was  materially  promoted  by 
the  essays,  moral  and  humorous,  of  Robert  Chambers, 
who  from  the  first  was  an  able  collaborates.  United 
from  this  period  (1832)  in  the  peculiar  profession  of  writ¬ 
ing,  editing,  printing,  and  publishing,  William  and  Robert 
Chambers  issued  a  series  of  works  designed  for  popular 
instruction,  including  the  Journal,  now  amounting,  in 
its  different  series,  to  71  vols.  Among  these  works  are 
Chambers’s  Information  for  the  People,  2  vols.;  Chambers’ 
Educational  Course,  250  vols.;  Cyclopedia  of  English 
Literature,  2  vols.;  Miscellany  of  Useful  and  Entertaining 
Tracts,  20  vols.;  Papers  for  the  People,  12  vols.;  and 
Chamber’s  Encyclopaedia,  10  vols.  In  conducting  these 
laborious  undertakings,  they  necessarily  depended  on  a 
number  of  accomplished  literary  assistants.  In  1849, 
William  acquired  the  estate  of  Glenormiston,  in  Peebles¬ 
shire,  and  a  few  years  afterward  he  founded  and  endowed 
an  Institution  in  his  native  town  for  social  improvement 
(see  Peeblesshire).  His  later  productions  are:  Things 
as  they  are  in  America,  1  vol.,  the  result  of  a  visit  to  the 
United  States  (1853);  the  Youth’s  Companion  and  Coun¬ 
sellor,  1  vol.;  History  of  Peeblesshire  (1  vol.  8vo,  1864); 
pamphlets  on  Improved  Dwellings  and  Co-operation  among 
the  Working  Classes ;  Wintering  at  Mentone,  written  from 
personal  knowledge  of  the  place  during  two  visits;  France: 
its  History  and  Revolutions  (1  vol.  187*1);  Memoir  of 
Robert  Chambers,  with  Autobiographic  Reminiscences; 
and  Ailie  Gilroy,  a  story;  more  lately,  Stories  of  Remark¬ 
able  Persons;  Stories  of  Old  Families;  and  the  Story  of  St. 
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Giles ’  (1879).  Twice  elected  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh, 
William  occupied  that  office  1865-69,  during  which  he 
promoted  several  important  public  acts,  including  one 
for  the  improvement  of  the  older  part  of  the  city.  In 
1872,  he  was  made  ll.d.  of  Edinburgh.  In  the  years 
preceding  1883,  he  carried  out,  at  his  own  cost,  a  thorough 
restoration  of  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Giles’  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  In  1883,  it  was  intimated  that  the  queen  had 
resolved  to  recognize  his  public  services  by  conferring  a 
baronetcy  on  him;  but  he  died  before  the  baronetcy  had 
been  gazetted.  At  his  death,  Robert  Chambers,  eldest 
son  of  Robert  Chambers,  became  head  of  the  firm,  the 
style  of  which  is  unchanged.  The  firm  owns  an  ex¬ 
tensive  printing  and  publishing  establishment  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  a  publishing  establishment  in  London.  The 
whole  of  the  works  issued  by  William  and  Robert  Cham¬ 
bers  aim  at  popular  instruction,  free  of  political  or  sec¬ 
tarian  bias.  Perhaps  their  greatest  effort  in  these  respects 
have  been  Chambers’s  Encyclopaedia. 

CHAMBERSBURG  (N.  J. ):  see  Trenton. 

CHAMBERSBURG,  cham'berz-bUrg:  capital  of  Frank¬ 
lin  co.,  Penn.,  on  the  Conecocheague  and  Falling  creeks, 
and  on  the  Cumberland  Valley  and  W.  and  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  R.  railroads  52  m.  s.w.  of  Harrisburg,  in  the  s. 
part  of  a  fertile  limestone  valley  between  the  Blue  and 
South  Mountains.  It  was  laid  out  1764  and  settled  by 
Scotch-Irish,  but  made  little  progress  till  after  the  peace 
of  1783.  In  Early’s  raid  Gen.  McCausland  entered 
Chambersburg  with  Confederate  cavalry  1864,  July  30, 
and  demanded  a  tribute  of  $200,000  gold:  this  not  being 
paid,  it  was  set  on  fire  and  two-thirds  of  the  town,  in¬ 
cluding  the  entire  business  part,  burned,  causing  a  loss 
of  $1,000,000.  It  was  soon  rebuilt,  chiefly  of  brick  or 
stone,  and  has  now  a  good  court-house,  national  banks, 
several  churches,  newspapers,  the  Cumberland  Valley 
railroad  shops,  and  manufactories  of  wool,  paper,  and 
iron.  Wilson  College,  a  girls’  school  under  Presb.  control, 
founded  1870,  is  here.  Pop.  (1910)  11,800. 

CHAMBERTIN,  shong-ber-t&ng' :  vineyard  of  abt.  60 
acres,  noted  for  its  product  of  excellent  wine;  dept,  of 
Cote  d’Or,  France;  abt.  6  m.  s.s.w.  from  Dijon. 

CHAMBERY,  shdng-ba-re' :  town  of  Savoy,  of  which  it 
is  the  capital,  beautifully  situated  in  a  rich  vine-clad 
valley,  between  two  ridges  of  hills,  about  45  m.  w.s.w.  of 
Geneva.  Though  nearly  1,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  the 
climate  is  mild;  the  scenery,  with  the  river  Leysse  flowing 
through  the  valley,  is  exceedingly  fine.  The  town  itself, 
however,  is  dull  and  uninteresting.  Some  towers  and 
other  fragments  of  the  old  castle  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy, 
which  dates  from  the  13th  c.,  remain.  Chambery  has 
manufactures  of  silk-gauze,  soap,  leather,  hats,  lace, 
and  trade  in  silk,  wine,  etc.  From  the  middle  of  the 
16th  c.  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  1713  Chambery  was 
under  the  dominion  of  France  and  again  from  the  Revo- 
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lution  to  the  congress  of  Vienna,  1815,  when  it  was  re¬ 
stored  to  the  house  of  Savoy;  but  in  I860,  by  the  cession 
of  Savoy,  it  came  again  under  the  rule  of  France.  It  is 
an  archbishop’s  see,  and  contains  a  cathedral,  six  hospitals, 
a  castle,  now  the  prefecture,  the  palace  of  justice,  barracks, 
a  covered  market,  a  college,  a  museum,  and  a  public  library 
with  25,000  volumes.  The  old  ramparts  have  been  con¬ 
verted  into  public  walks.  In  its  vicinity  are  excellent 
baths,  much  frequented  in  summer.  Its  suburbs  are  large 
with  many  fine  villas.  Pop.  15,700. 

CHAMBEZI,  ch&m-be'zi,  a  river  of  Africa,  rising  in  the 
highlands  south  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  about  lat.  9°  40' 
s.,  and  long.  33°  15'  e.  Its  tributaries  are  large,  and  form 
a  considerable  stream,  which  flows  southwest  to  Lake 
Bangweolo  during  the  wet  season,  but  during  the  dry 
season,  after  skirting  the  southern  border  of  the  shrunken 
lake,  flows  directly  into  the  Luapula  River. 

CHAMBLY,  shan-ble,  Fort,  a  fort  situated  near  the 
rapids  of  the  Richelieu  or  Chambly,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Champlain,  during  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
It  was  captured  by  the  Colonists  under  Col.  Bedel  in  1775, 
and  the  colors  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  British  regulars 
was  sent  to  the  Continental  Congress  as  trophies  of  the 
victory. 

CHAMBLY  RIVER :  a  river  of  Canada,  the  same  as  the 
Richelieu  or  St.  John. 

CHAMBORD,  shdng-bo /:  celebrated  royal  castle  of 
France,  dept,  of  Loir-et-Cher;  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
walled  park  21  m.  in  circumference,  about  12  m.  e.  of  Blois. 
Its  foundation  was  laid  1526,  by  Francis  I.,  who  em¬ 
ployed  1,800  men  constantly  in  its  erection  until  his  death. 
The  work  was  continued  with  less  zeal  by  his  successors, 
Henri  II.,  Henri  III.,  Charles  IX.;  and  Louis  XIV.  and 
Louis  XV.  also  made  some  additions  to  it.  The  building, 
which  marks  the  transition  between  the  fortified  castle 
and  Italian  palace,  is  surmounted  by  a  vast  number  of 
turrets,  minarets,  and  cones,  its  most  prominent  features, 
however,  being  six  enormous  round  towers,  each  60  ft. 
in  diameter.  The  double  spiral  staircase  in  the  central 
tower  is  of  great  architectural  interest,  being  so  con¬ 
trived  that  parties  pass  up  and  down  without  meeting 
each  other.  The  castle  has  no  less  than  440  chambers, 
13  staircases,  and  stalls  for  the  reception  of  1,200  horses. 
Chambord  was  the  scene  of  the  gallantries  of  Francis  I. 
Here  Henri  II.,  Louis  XIII.,  and  Louis  XIV.  resided; 
and  at  one  of  the  brilliant  fetes  given  at  the  castle  by  the 
latter,  Moli&re  performed,  for  the  first  time,  his  play 
of  the  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme.  Among  other  occupants 
of  Chambord  were  Marshal  Saxe,  Stanislaus,  King  of  Po¬ 
land,  and  Marshal  Berthier,  upon  whom  it  was  bestowed 
by  Napoleon  I.  It  was  bought  from  Berthier’s  widow 
by  a  number  of  Legitimists,  and  presented  to  the  Due  de 
Bordeaux,  son  of  the  Duke  de  Berry  and  grandson  of 
Charles  X.,  who  is  hence  called  Comte  de  Chambord(q.v.). 
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CHAMBORD,  slwng-bor’  (Henri  Charles  Ferdinand 
Marie  Dieudonne  d’Artois,  Due  de  Bordeaux),  Comte 
de:  representative  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  and  of  its  claims  to  the  French  throne:  1820,  Sep. 
29 — 1883,  Aug.  24;  b.  Paris;  grandson  of  Charles  X.,  and 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Berri  who  was  murdered  by  Louvel, 
1820,  Feb.  14.  The  Duke  of  Angouhhne,  Charles  X.’s 
eldest  son,  being  childless,  the  Duke  of  Berri  was  heir- 
presumptive;  and  as,  at  his  death,  he  left  only  a  daughter, 
the  joy  was  great  when,  seven  months  afterward,  his 
widow  gave  birth  to  a  prince,  who  received  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Bordeaux — that  of  Comte  de  C.,  by  which  he  was  most 
usually  known,  being  derived  from  the  Castle  of  C.  (q.v.), 
presented  to  him  at  his  baptism.  He  was  baptized  amid 
circumstances  of  great  pomp  with  water  brought  by  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  from  the  river  Jordan,  and  received  the  ap- 
pelation  of  l' Enfant  du  Miracle  (‘  the  miraculous  child  ’). 
When  Charles  X.  abdicated  the  crown  at  the  revolution 
1830,  he  did  so  in  favor  of  the  grandson,  the  Duke  of 
Bordeaux.  The  people,  however,  insisted  on  the  ‘  citizen 
king,’  and  the  elder  Bourbons  were  banished.  On  the 
death  of  Charles  X.,  the  Duke  of  Angoulgme  assumed  the 
title  Louis  XIX.,  and  another  party  proclaimed  the  Duke 
of  Bordeaux  king;  but  at  last  a  reconciliation  was  brought 
about  by  Prince  Metternich.  In  1839,  the  prince  visited 
Italy,  accompanied  by  his  mother.  After  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  AngouFSme,  1844,  the  heads  of  the  different  fac¬ 
tions  of  Legitimists  met  to  pay  their  united  homage  to  C. 
In  1846,  he  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Modena.  It  was  not  till  after  the  fall  of  the  empire,  1870, 
that  an  opportunity  for  the  Legitimists  seemed  to  have 
come.  After  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  1871,  the  Count  of 
C.  returned  to  France,  and,  under  the  title  of  Henry  V., 
issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  promised,  if  placed  by 
the  nation  at  the  head  of  its  affairs,  to  maintain  the  temporal 
power  of  the  pope.  FYom  that  time  till  his  death  he  was 
perpetually  issuing  manifestoes  and  emitting  declarations 
from  his  mimic  court  at  Frohsdorf ,  in  Lower  Austria.  These 
all  were  characterized  by  the  same  impracticable  idealism 
and  devotion  to  family  principles;  and,  in  1873,  he  threw 
away  a  fair  chance  of  returning  to  France  as  king,  by  his 
obstinate  determination  to  cling  to  the  white  flag  as  against 
the  tricolor.  In  1873,  took  place  the  long-aimed-at  ‘  fu¬ 
sion  ’  of  Orleanists  and  Legitimists,  by  which  the  Comte 
de  Paris  was  recognized  as  head  of  the  French  Bourbons 
next  to  the  childless  C.  C.  died  at  Frohsdorf. 

CHAMBRE  ARDENTE,  shong-brar-dangt  [‘the  fiery 
chamber’]:  name  given  in  France  at  different  times  to  an 
extraordinary  court  of  justice,  probably  on  account  of  the 
severity  of  the  punishments,  which  it  awarded,  the  most 
common  being  that  of  death  by  fire.  In  the  year  1535, 
Francis  I.  established  an  inquisitorial  tribunal,  and  a 
chambre  ardente.  Both  were  intended  for  the  extirpation 
of  heresy.  The  former,  of  which  the  pope  was  a  cor¬ 
responding  member,  searched  out,  by  means  of  spies,  cases 
of  heresv,  and  instructed  the  processes;  while  the  latter 
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both  pronounced  and  executed  the  final  judgment.  Under 
Henri  II.,  the  activity  of  the  C.  A.  received  a  new  impulse, 
the  entrance  of  that  monarch  into  Paris,  1543,  July  4,  being 
signalized  by  the  burning  of  several  heretics.  But  Francis 
himself,  gallant  and  gay  as  courtly  history  represents  him, 
also  seemed  to  relish  a  spectacle  of  this  kind,  for  on  various 
occasions  he  and  his  mistress  presided  at  a  burning.  By 
and  by,  the  C.  A.  relaxed  in  its  penalties,  and  a  cry  was 
raised  among  some  of  the  more  bigoted  Rom.  Catholics 
that  it  was  conniving  at  heresy.  To  clear  themselves  of 
this  reproach  its  members  commenced  a  series  of  unheard- 
of  cruelties,  which  with  other  events  contributed  to  origi¬ 
nate  the  religious  war  of  1560.  In  1679,  Louis  XIY.  em¬ 
ployed  it  for  a  new  purpose — viz.,  to  investigate  the  nu¬ 
merous  reports  of  poisoning  cases  to  which  the  trial  of  the 
Marchioness  Brinvilliers  (q.v.)  gave  rise.  Many  persons  of 
the  first  rank,  such  as  the  Marechal  de  Luxembourg  and 
the  Princess  Louise  of  Savoy,  were  examined  on  suspicion, 
but  no  one  was  executed  except  the  pretended  sorcerer, 
Yoisin  (1680),  after  which  time  the  C.  A.  ended  its  activity. 

CHAMBRE  INTROUYABLE,  shong-bring-tro-va-bl  [F., 
unfindable  chamber;  i.e.,  the  chamber  the  like  of  which  is 
not  to  be  found  again]:  name  sarcastically  given  to  that 
chamber  of  deputies  in  France  which  met  after  the  second 
return  of  Louis  XYIII.  (1815,  July),  and  which,  by  its 
fanatical  royalty,  began  to  throw  the  country  and  society 
anew  into  commotion.  The  former  chamber,  which  had 
shown  much  moderation,  had  been  dissolved  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  court  party;  and  the  ministry,  led  by  Talley¬ 
rand,  had  done  everything  to  procure  for  the  ruling  party 
at  least  a  manageable  chamber  adapted  for  business.  The 
number  of  the  deputies  was  arbitrarily  raised  from  259  to 
392;  and  to  secure  the  victory  of  a  complete  restoration, 
all  rushed  forward  who  saw  in  the  constitutional  charter 
an  encroachment  on  their  privileges  and  pretensions. 
When  it  is  considered,  in  addition,  that  the  elections,  at 
least  in  the  departments  of  the  south,  took  place  under 
terror  and  the  sanguinary  outrages  of  a  populace  in  a  state 
of  political  and  religious  excitement,  that  the  press  was 
stifled,  and  the  people  deprived  of  all  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  by  the  foreign  armies,  ultra-royalism  could  not  fail  to 
be  completely  triumphant.  When  the  ministers  saw  this 
startling  result,  they  did  not  venture  to  open  the  session; 
they  resigned,  and  gave  place  to  the  Richelieu  ministry. 
Then  broke  out  the  most  frightful  excesses  in  the  southern 
provinces.  At  the  elections  in  Nimes,  Aug.  22,  more  than 
100  persons  were  killed  by  the  royalist  bands.  At  last, 
Oct.  7,  the  king  opened  the  chamber,  on  which  he  enjoined 
quietness  and  moderation;  and  it  appeared  to  take  this  ad¬ 
vice  to  heart  for  an  instant.  Jlut  when,  in  one  of  the  first 
sittings,  Boyer  d’Argenson  asked  for  the  intervention  of 
the  chamber  in  behalf  of  the  Protestants,  who  were  being 
slaughtered  in  the  south  by  the  ultra- royalist  bands,  the 
speaker  was  called  to  order,  and  the  chamber  from  that 
time  ceased  to  observe  any  bounds  or  moderation.  The 
fanatical  legislation  of  this  chamber  inspired  the  ministers. 
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the  king,  and  especially  the  emperor  Alexander,  with  so 
much  aversion  and  apprehension,  and  also  met  such  de¬ 
cided  disapprobation  of  all  peaceful  and  sincere  friends  of 
the  throne,  that  the  news  of  its  dissolution,  1816,  Apr.  5, 
was  received  with  universal  rejoicing.  The  electoral  law 
of  1817,  Feb,  5,  prevented  the  return  of  a  similar  chamber; 
and  only  by  the  modified  electoral  law  of  1820  did  ultra¬ 
royalism  regain  a  predominating  influence  in  parliament.  It 
is  said  that  Louis  XVIII.  first  used  the  Chambre  Introuvable 
in  an  ironical  sense,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  chamber 
took  it  seriously  as  a  compliment. 

CHAMBREL,  n.  shdm'brel:  the  joint  or  bending  at  the 
middle  of  a  horse’s  hind  leg;  the  gambrel. 

CHAMELEON,  n.  kd-me'll-un  [L.  chamceleon;  Gr.  cham- 
ailedn,  ground-lion — from  chamai,  on  the  ground;  lean,  a 
lion]:  an  animal  of  the  lizard  kind  that  can  change  the  color 
of  its  skin.  Chameleon  minekal,  in  chem.,  manganate 
of  potass,  from  the  changes  in  color  which  its  solution  un¬ 
dergoes  by  oxidation. 

CHAMELEON,  ka-mele-on  (Chamceleo):  genusof  saurian 
reptiles,  constituting  a  distinct  family,  of  very  peculiar 
form  and  structure,  and  on  various  accounts  highly  inter¬ 
esting.  The  body  is  much  compressed;  the  dorsal  line 
sharp,  in  some  of  the  species  rising  into  an  elevated  crest; 
the  back  of  the  head  also  is  elevated  into  a  sort  of  cone. 
The  neck  is  very  short,  and  does  not  admit  of  the  head 
being  turned,  for  which,  however,  compensation  is  found 
in  the  remarkable  powers  of  motion  possessed  by  the  large 
prominent  eyes,  which  move  independently  of  one  another, 
and  are  covered  with  a  membrane  pierced  only  with  a  small 
hole  for  the  pupil  to  look  through.  There  are  no  external 
ears.  The  skin  is  not  covered  with  scales,  but,  like  sha- 
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green,  rough  with  granules.  The  legs  raise  the  body  rather 
higher  than  in  most  of  the  saurians;  the  toes,  both  of  the 
fore  and  hind  feet,  are  divided  into  two  sets,  one  directed 
forward,  and  the  other  backward,  so  that  each  foot  has  the 
power  of  grasping  like  a  hand.  The  tail  is  long  and  pre¬ 
hensile.  The  lungs  are  very  large,  and  are  connected  with 
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air-cells  that  lie  among  the  muscles  and  beneath  the  skin, 
so  that  the  animal  has  a  remarkable  power  of  inflating  itself 
with  air.  The  tongue  is  remarkably  extensile,  and  is  the 
organ  by  which  the  animal  seizes  the  insects  which  consti¬ 
tute  its  food,  being  darted  at  them  with  unerring  aim, 
while  a  viscous  saliva  causes  them  to  adhere  to  it,  and  they 
are  carried  with  it  into  the  mouth.  Chameleons  are  slow 
in  their  movements,  except  those  of  the  eyes  and  tongue; 
and  they  remain  long  fixed  in  one  spot,  awaiting  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  insects  which  they  seize  on  their  coming  within 
reach.  They  all  live  among  the  branches  of  trees.  Their 
power  of  fasting  is  great,  and  with  their  gulping  of  air  in 
respiration,  and  their  habit  of  inflating  themselves  with 
air,  give  rise  to  the  fable,  current  among  the  ancients  and 
until  recent  times,  of  their  living  on  air.  Their  celebrated 
power  of  changing  color  is  not  equally  fabulous,  and  it 
might  be  rash  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  the 
subject  to  assert  how  far  it  has  been  exaggerated.  It  is 
probably  in  part  under  the  control  of  volition,  and  may 
be  used,  as  has  been  asserted,  to  render  the  animal  less 
noticeable,  by  assimilating  it  to  the  color  of  surrounding 
objects;  it  may  depend  in  part  on  the  action  of  light;  it 
is  certainly  connected  with  the  fear  and  other  passions 
of  the  creature.  Milne  Edwards  has  discovered  that  it 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  two  differently-colored 
layers  of  pigment  in  the  skin,  generally  yellow  and  blue. 

Chameleons  are  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  the  old 
world,  but  are  more  abundant  in  Africa.  One  species  is 
found  in  some  parts  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  e.g.  near  Cadiz. 
The  whole  number  of  known  species  is  about  50.  When 
brought  to  more  northern  countries  they  soon  die. 

The  fables  which,  in  former  times,  were  current  regard¬ 
ing  the  chameleons  were  numerous  and  ridiculous.  It 
supplied  not  a  few  of  those  medicines  to  which  absurd 
credulity  ascribed  most  marvellous  powers. 

CHAMELEON:  a  southern  constellation  within  the 
antarctic  polar  circle;  containing  nine  stars. 

CHAMFER,  n.  cMm'fer  [Port,  chanfrar,  to  slope,  to 
hollow;  F.  chamfrain,  or  chanfrein,  the  slope  of  a  bevelled 
angle]:  a  small  gutter  or  channel;  a  bevel  or  slope:  V.  to 
hollow  out  in  channels;  to  flute  as  a  column;  to  cut  a  fur¬ 
row  in;  to  slope;  to  wrinkle.  Cham'fering,  imp.  Cham'- 
fered,  pp.  -ferd. — In  architecture,  an  angle  slightly  pared 
off  is  said  to  be  chamfered.  The  chamfer  is  sometimes 
made  slightly  concave,  in  which  case  it  is  called  a  hollow 
chamfer.  In  Gothic  architecture,  chamfers  frequently 
have  ornamental  terminations  of  various  kinds.  The 
term  chamfer  is  applied  to  wood-work  as  well  as  to  stone. 

CHAMFORT,  sh6ng-foiJ,  Sebastien  Roch-Nicolas: 
1741-94;  b.  near  Clermont,  in  Auvergne.  The  child  of 
shame  and  with  no  name  but  Nicolas  (all  the  rest  was 
assumed),  he  procured  admission  to  the  College  des  Gras- 
sins,  at  Paris,  and  after  distinguishing  himself  there  sought 
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in  vain  to  live  by  literature,  wrote  sermons  at  a  louis 
each  for  priests  who  could  not  write  their  own,  gained  the 
first  of  three  academy  prizes,  and  became  a  social  lion. 
He  was  a  typical  Bohemian,  brilliant  but  reckless  and 
unstable,  a  diner-out  and  a  cynical  wit,  the  best  talker 
of  his  time  and  a  very  poor  writer.  He  was  the  guest  of 
Mme.  Helvetius  and  the  sec.  of  the  Prince  de  Conde;  a 
tragedy  of  his  was  played  before  Louis  XVI.,  who  doubled 
the  pension  relinquished  to  him  by  Chabanon.  He  mar¬ 
ried  a  lady  older  than  himself,  an  attendant  on  the  Duch- 
esse  de  Maine;  she  lived  but  six  months.  After  haunting 
the  court,  he  followed  Mirabeau  into  the  Revolution,  as¬ 
sisted  in  storming  the  Bastile,  and  died  of  injuries  inflicted 
by  his  own  hand  on  the  prospect  of  a  second  imprisonment. 
His  complete  works  appeared  at  Paris,  five  vols.,  1824-25, 
and  a  selection  in  one  vol.,  1852.  His  Maximes  et  Pen- 
sees — a  class  of  writing  requiring  no  long  rhetorical  treat¬ 
ment — stand  next  to  those  of  La  Rochefoucauld.  Some 
of  his  mots ,  as  the  definition  of  the  Tiers-fitat,  are  almost 
of  historical  importance. 

CHAMFRON,  n.  chtim'frdn,  or  Cham'frain,  n.  -fran 
[F.  chanfrein,  armor  for  a  horse’s  head]:  the  front  piece  of 
a  horse’s  head-armor,  usually  having  a  boss  or  spike 
ornament  between  the  eyes. 

CHAM'IER,  Frederic:  1796-1870,  Nov.  1;  b.  London: 
novelist.  He  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  1809, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  with  the  United 
States.  He  left  the  service  1833.  The  success  of  Marryat 
in  depicting  sea-life  led  Chamier  to  try  the  same  field,  in 
which  he  was  not  without  success,  though  in  invention 
and  humor  he  falls  short  of  his  model.  His  best  romances 
are:  Life  of  a  Sailor  (3  vols.,  Lond.  1834);  Ben  Brace  (3  vols., 
Lond.  1835);  The  Arethusa  (3  vols.,  Lond.  1836);  Trevor 
Hastings  (3  vols.,  1841);  Passion  and  Principle  (3  vole,, 
1843);  Tom  Bowline  (3  vols.,  1839);  Jack  Adams  (3  vols., 
1838),  etc.  All  his  novels  have  been  translated  into  Ger¬ 
man.  Chamier  wrote  a  Review  of  the  French  Revolution 
of  1848  (Lond.  1849),  in  which  he  gives  a  prejudiced  view 
of  some  prominent  characters. 

CHAMINADE,  shd-me-ndd,  Cecile  Louise  Stephanie, 
French  musician:  b.  Paris,  1861,  Aug.  8.  She  studied  at 
Paris  under  Le  Couppey,  Savard,  Marsick,  and  Benjamin 
Godard;  soon  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  pianist, 
and  played  at  concerts  in  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  London, 
Constantinople,  and  other  cities.  Her  compositions,  which 
are  widely  known,  include  Callirhoe,  a  ballet  symphony 
performed  with  great  success  at  Marseilles  (1888),  Lyons 
(1889),  and  Bordeaux  (1901);  Les  Amazones;  Menetriers; 
and  a  number  of  songs,  among  which  are  Madrigal;  Chan¬ 
son  Slave ;  Ritournelle;  Fleur  de  Matin ;  and  Sans  Amour. 

CHAMISSO,  shd-mis'o,  or  shd-me-so ',  Adelbert  von: 
1781-1838;  b.  at  the  castle  of  Boncourt,  Champagne;  cele¬ 
brated  German  lyric  poet.  His  parents  settled  in  Prussia 
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in  1790,  and  he  became  a  page  of  the  queen,  and  entered 
upon  a  military  career.  But  when  the  campaign  of  1806 
broke  out,  he  returned  to  France,  for,  though  no  admirer 
of  Napoleon,  he  was  unwilling  to  fight  against  his  native 
land.  At  this  time,  he  was  thrown  into  the  circle  of  Madam 
de  Stael  at  Coppet.  In  1814,  Chamisso  accompanied  as 
naturalist  a  Russian  exploring  expedition  around  the  world. 
Subsequently  he  obtained  a  situation  in  the  botanical 
garden  of  Berlin,  was  made  a  member  of  the  Acad,  of 
Science;  and  after  a  happy  domestic  life,  died  there,  uni¬ 
versally  loved  and  honored.  His  abilities  as  a  naturalist 
are  displayed  in  his  work  De  Animalibus  quibusdam  e 
Classe  Vermium  Linncei  (1819);  and  his  View  of  the  Most 
Useful  and  the  Most  Noxious  Plants  of  North  Germany , 
with  Remarks  on  Scientific  Botany.  In  1827,  partly  for 
the  purpose  of  rebutting  the  charges  brought  against  him 
by  Kotzebue,  he  published  Views  and  Remarks  on  a  Voy¬ 
age  of  Discovery,  and  Description  of  a  Voyage  Round  the 
World.  Both  works  display  great  accuracy  and  industry. 
His  last  scientific  labor  was  a  tract  on  the  Language  of 
Owyhee.  His  reputation  as  a  naturalist  has  been  some¬ 
what  eclipsed  by  that  which  he  acquired  as  a  poet.  As 
early  as  1804-06,  he,  together  with  Varnhagen  von  Ense, 
published  a  Musen  Almanach.  In  1813,  he  wrote  his 
original  and  amusing  fiction  called  Peter  Schlemihl,  the 
story  of  the  man  who  loses  his  shadow,  which  has  been 
translated  into  almost  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  The 
character  of  his  poetry  is  wild  and  gloomy,  and  he  is  fond 
of  rugged  and  horrible  subjects.  In  his  political  songs 
he  succeeds  well  in  humor  and  irony,  and  he  is  not 
deficient  in  deep  and  genui:ie  feeling.  Several  of  his  bal¬ 
lads  and  romances  are  master-pieces  in  their  way.  One 
of  his  longest  poems,  Salas  y  Gomez,  written  in  terza  rima, 
shows  how  peculiarly  German  the  cast  of  Chamisso ’s  mind 
was,  notwithstanding  his  French  origin.  His  collected 
works,  6  vols.,  appeared  at  Leipsic,  1836-39. 

CHAMLET,  n.  cham'let:  same  as  Camlet. 

CHAMOIS,  n.  sham' mi  [F.  chamois;  It.  camoscio],  ( Anti¬ 
lope  rupicapra,  Ger.  Gemse ):  species  of  antelope  (q.v.) 
inhabiting  the  Alps  and  other  high  mountains  of  central 
and  s.  Europe,  as  the  Pyrenees,  the  Carpathians,  and  the 
mountains  of  Greece;  also  those  of  some  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  islands,  Caucasus,  Taurus,  and  other  mountains 
of  the  w.  of  Asia.  It  is  one  of  the  antelopes  sometimes 
designated  capriform,  or  goatlike,  because  of  their  departure 
from  the  typical  or  true  antelope  form,  and  approach  to 
that  of  the  goats.  The  chamois  is  about  the  size  of  a  large 
goat,  but  the  neck  is  longer  in  proportion,  and  the  body 
shorter;  the  horns  seldom  more  than  six  or  seven  inches 
long,  black,  rising  nearly  straight  up  from  the  forehead, 
and  so  bent  back  at  the  tip  as  to  form  a  hook.  The  color 
is  brown,  deeper  in  winter  than  in  summer;  the  tail  is 
black;  the  head  is  of  a  pale-yellow  color,  with  a  dark-brown 
band  along  each  cheek. 
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The  usual  summer  resort  of  the  chamois  is  in  the  higher 
regions  of  the  mountains,  not  far  from  the  snow  line,  and 
it  is  often  seen  lying  on  the  snow.  In  winter  it  descends 
to  the  higher  forests.  The  aromatic  and  bitter  plants  of 
the  mountain-pastures  are  its  favorite  food.  It  is — like 
the  ruminants  generally — very  fond  of  salt;  ‘and  many 
stones  are  met  with  in  the  Alps,  hollowed  out  by  the  con¬ 
tinual  licking  of  the  chamois,  on  account  of  the  saltpetre 
with  which  they  abound.’  It  is  gregarious:  flocks  of  a 
hundred  are  sometimes  seen;  but  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  where 
the  numbers  have  been  much  reduced  by  hunting,  the 
flocks  are  generally  very  small,  often  of  only  a  few  indi¬ 
viduals.  Old  males  often  live  solitarily.  The  chamois 
produces  one  or  two  young  at  a  birth,  in  March  or  April. 

It  is  an  animal  of  extraordinary  agility,  and  flocks  may 
often  be  observed  sporting  in  a  remarkable  manner  among 
the  rocky  heights.  It  can  leap  over  ravines  of  16  to  18  ft. 
wide;  a  wall  of  14  ft.  high  presents  no  obstacle  to  it;  and 
it  passes  readily  up  or  down  precipices  which  almost  no 
other  quadruped  could  attempt.  It  is  said  to  descend 
obliquely  almost  perpendicular  precipices  of  more  than 
20  ft.,  striking  its  feet  once  or  twice  against  the  rock,  as 
if  to  stay  and  guide  its  descent,  and  alighting  securely, 
often  on  a  very  narrow  ridge  of  rock,  with  its  hind  feet 
first,  and  bringing  the  fore  feet  almost  into  contact  with 
them. 

The  hunting  of  the  chamois  is  an  occupation  attended 
with  great  hardships  and  much  danger,  but  of  which, 
nevertheless,  some  of  the  Swiss  peasants  become  passion¬ 
ately  fond.  The  hunter  sometimes  goes  out  on  the  adven¬ 
turous  chase  alone;  but  more  frequently  several  go  out 
together,  dividing  into  parties;  and  while  the  flock  of 
chamois  flee  from  those  whose  approach  they  first  descry, 
an  opportunity  of  using  the  rifle  is  obtained  by  their  com¬ 
rades.  The  scent  of  the  chamois  is  extremely  keen;  and 
when  by  this  sense  it  is  apprised  of  the  approach  of  the 
hunter,  it  becomes  alarmed  and  restless  until  it  sees  him, 
upon  which  it  rushes  hastily  in  an  opposite  direction,  and 
so  falls  into  the  ambuscade.  When  a  flock  of  chamois  is 
feeding,  one  is  always  on  the  watch,  and  by  a  sort  of  whistle 
announces  apprehended  danger. — The  flesh  of  the  chamois 
is  highly  esteemed.  Its  skin  is  made  into  leather,  and  from 
it  the  original  chamois,  or  shammoy,  or  shammy  leather, 
prized  for  softness  and  wrarmth,  was  obtained,  although 
the  name  has  now  become  common  to  leather  prepared 
from  the  skins  of  other  animals:  see  Leather. — When 
taken  young  the  chamois  is  easily  tamed.  The  chamois 
of  the  Persian  mountains  is  smaller  and  of  a  paler  color 
than  the  European  variety,  and  its  horns  bend  from  the 
base. 

CHAMOMILE  (preferable  spelling  Camomile),  n.  k&m'd- 
mil  [Gr.  chamai,  on  the  ground ;  melon,  an  apple — so  called 
from  the  smell  of  its  flowers,  ( Anthemis )]:  genus  of  plants 
of  the  nat.  ord.  Compositce ,  sub-order  Corymbifercz,  distin¬ 
guished  by  imbricated  bracts,  a  scaly  conical  receptacle,  a 
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ray  of  one  row  of  female  florets,  those  of  the  disk  hermaph¬ 
rodite,  the  achaenia  obscurely  four-cornered,  and  destitute 
of  pappus.  The  species  are  annual  and  perennial  herbace¬ 
ous  plants,  natives  chiefly  of  Europe  and  other  temperate 
parts  of  the  world.  The  Common  C.  ( A .  nobilis )  is  the 
most  important  species  of  the  genus,  well-known  for  its 
medicinal  virtues;  a  perennial  plant  with  a  stem  about 
a  foot  long,  procumbent  and  much  branched,  each  branch 
terminated  by  a  flower  (head  of  flowers)  more  than  an 
inch  broad,  with  yellow  disk  and  white  ray,  the  whole 
plant  intensely  bitter  and  highly  aromatic.  Its  medici¬ 
nal  virtues  are  ascribed  to  the  essential  oil  which  it  con¬ 
tains,  Oil  of  Chamomile ,  which  abounds  most  in  the  involu¬ 
cre.  This  oil  is  of  greenish-yellow  color  and  a  strong 
pungent  taste,  and  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  some 
medicines.  The  dried  flowers  are  often  administered 
in  the  form  of  an  infusion,  as  a  stimulant  of  the  nerves 
of  the  abdomen,  an  alterative  and  antispasmodic ;  or  are 
applied  to  the  skin  as  an  anodyne,  and  on  account  of  their 
power  of  promoting  absorption  and  suppuration.  The 
infusion  also  acts  as  an  emetic,  and  is  often  used  to  assist 
the  action  of  other  emetics.  Chamomile  flowers  find  a 
place  in  the  pharmacopoeia,  and  are  also  among  the  most 
esteemed  domestic  medicines,  the  plant  being  extensively 
cultivated  for  their  sake.  Yet  they  should  be  used  with 
caution,  as  they  have  been  known  to  produce  congestion 
in  the  brain,  and  are  very  apt  to  aggravate  any  existing 
malady  of  this  kind.  A  double-flowering  variety  of  cham¬ 
omile  is  more  generally  cultivated  than  the  single,  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  chamomile  flowers  of  the  shops,  the  flowers  being 
whiter  and  more  bulky,  but  it  is  otherwise  rather  inferior. 
Chamomile  is  easily  propagated  by  parting  the  roots.  It 
delights  in  a  dry  ana  rather  poor  soil. — The  name  Wild 
C.  is  given  to  a  very  similar  plant  ( Matricaria  Chamomilla ), 
an  annual  belonging  to  a  genus  closely  allied  to  Anthemis. 
It  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  the  want  of  scales  on 
the  receptacle.  Its  medicinal  virtues  resemble  those  of 
common  chamomile ;  it  is  in  some  parts  of  Europe  preferred 
for  internal  use,  because  it  is  less  bitter,  less  nauseous,  and 
generally  milder  in  operation. — No  small  quantity  of 
common  chamomile  is  illegally  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
beer  in  England,  and  is  imported  from  Germany  for  this 
purpose.  Yet  this  plant  is  so  abundant  in  some  parts  of 
the  s.  of  England  as  to  form  a  principal  part  of  the  pasture 
in  sheep  walks,  and  to  fill  the  whole  air  with  its  scent. 
The  other  British  species  of  chamomile  {Anthemis)  are  mere 
weeds;  one  of  them,  called  stinking  chamomile  (A.  Cotula ), 
is  so  acrid  as  to  blister  the  fingers  if  much  handled.  But 
the  flowers  of  the  Ox-eye  chamomile,  or  Dyer’s  chamomile 
(A.  tinctoria),  a  native  of  many  parts  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  yield  a  beautiful  yellow  dye,  on  account  of  which 
the  plant  is  often  cultivated. 

CHAMOND,  shd-mong',  St.:  town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Loire,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gier  and  the  Ban,  about 
seven  m.  n.e.  of  St.  Etienne,  on  the  railway  between  that 
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place  and  Lyon.  It  is  a  flourishing  well-built  town,  with 
extensive  manufactures  of  ribbons  and  stay-laces.  Cham- 
ond  has  also  several  silk-mills  and  numerous  iron  fur¬ 
naces  and  foundries;  and  extensive  coal-mines  are  in  the 
vicinity.  Pop.  15,000. 

CHAMORERIL,  or  Chtjmorereel,  chum-o-r  e-rel' :  lake 
of  Ladakh  or  Middle  Tibet,  lat.  32°  55'  n.,  long.  78°  15'  e. 
It  is  15,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  the  plateau  between  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Suclej  and  of  the  Indus,  girt  by  moun¬ 
tains  which  rise,  at  some  points,  5,000  ft.  above  its  own 
level.  Though  it  is  beyond  the  recognized  limits  of  per¬ 
petual  congelation,  yet  it  freezes  only  in  winter;  and  is 
hence  supposed  to  be  of  great  depth.  Necessarily  receiv¬ 
ing  much  water  from  the  surrounding  mountains,  it  is 
without  any  visible  outlet — evaporation  alone,  even  at 
this  elevation,  appearing  to  maintain  one  uniform  surface 
on  a  length  of  15  m.,  and  a  width  of  2\  miles. 

CHAMOUNI,  or  Chamonix,  shd-md-ne  (Lat.  Campus 
munitus ) :  wild  and  romantic  valley  and  village  among  the 
Alps  in  Savoy.  It  lies  at  a  distance  from  all  tne  high  roads, 
about  3,400  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  more  than 
2,000  ft.  above  that  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The  valley 
is  about  13  m.  long,  and  about  two  broad,  and  is  traversed 
by  the  Arve.  It  is  bounded  at  the  e.  end  by  the  Col  de 
Balme,  over  which  there  is  a  mule-path  to  Martigny,  in 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  from  the  other  end  is¬ 
sues  the  road  to  Geneva,  which  town  is  53£  m.  from  Cham- 
ouni.  On  the  n.  side  lies  Mont  Breven  and  the  chain  of 
the  Aiguilles  Rouges,  and  on  the  s.,  the  giapt  group  of 
Mont  Blanc,  from  which  enormous  glaciers  or  rivers  of 
ice  slide  down,  even  in  summer,  almost  to  the  bottom  of 
the  valley.  The  chief  of  these  glaciers  are — the  Glacier  des 
Bossoms,  des  Bois,  d’ Argentine,  and  du  Tour.  Ascent 
to  a  point  called  Montanvert  brings  the  traveller  upon  the 
upper  course  of  a  glacier,  where  it  expands  into  a  great 
mountain  lake  of  ice  called  the  Mer  de  Glace,  in  which 
there  is  an  island  rock  or  oasis  called  Le  Jardin,  about 
seven  acres  in  extent,  covered  with  most  beautiful  her¬ 
bage.  The  excursion  to  the  Jardin  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  excursions  within  the  range  of  Chamouni.  Until 
1741,  the  valley  was  almost  unknown;  the  region  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  wilderness,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Les  Mon- 
tagnes  Maudites,  or  ‘accursed  mountains.'  In  the  above 
year,  it  was  visited  by  two  Englishmen,  Pocock  andWynd- 
ham,  who  ascended  as  far  as  Montanvert;  and  a  granite 
block  there  still  bears  the  name  of  the  Englishmen’s  Stone. 
In  1775  the  attention  of  travellers  was  effectually  called 
to  it  by  Saussure  and  Bourrit.  The  valley  is  rich  in  pecu¬ 
liar  plants,  and  furnishes  an  aromatic  and  perfectly  white 
honey. — The  village  of  Chamouni  owes  its  origin  to  the 
Benedictine  convent  founded  between  1088  and  1099. 
The  people  get  their  support  partly  from  the  strangers 
who  visit  the  valley,  and  partly  from  the  pastures  and 
from  hunting.  There  are  several  good  hotels,  and  the 
best  guides  are  to  be  found  here  for  the  neighboring  Alps, 
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It  is  from  Chamouni  that  Mont  Blanc  is  usually  ascended. 
Pop.  of  village  about  1,000. 

CHAMP,  v.  chdmp  [OF.  champayer,  to  feed,  to  graze; 
Ice.  kampa,  to  chew — from  kiammi ,  a  jaw]:  to  bite  with 
repeated  action  of  the  teeth  so  as  to  be  heard,  as  a  horse  on 
the  bit;  to  eat  noisily;  to  chew;  to  devour;  to  bite  fre¬ 
quently.  Cham'ping,  imp.  Champed,  pp.  champt. 

CHAMPAC,  or  Champak,  chdm'pak  ( Michelia  Cham - 
paca ) :  Indian  tree,  possessing  great  beauty  both  of  foliage 
and  flowers,  and  much  venerated  both  by  Brahmanists 
and  Buddhists.  Images  of  Buddha  are  made  of  its  wood. 
Its  flowers  have  a  pale-yellow  tint,  and  a  sweet  oppressive 
perfume,  celebrated  in  Hindu  poetry. 

CHAMPAGNE,  shong-pdn' :  formerly  province  of  France, 
now  forming  the  depts.  of  Seine-et-Marne,  Aube,  Yonne, 
Haute-Saone,  and  Ardennes.  The  province  was  about 
180  m.  long  by  150  broad,  its  surface  presenting  extensive 
plains  with  ranges  of  hills,  especially  in  the  n.  and  e.  Upon 
these  hills  is  grown  the  famous  Champagne  wine:  see 
Champagne. 

In  ancient  times  Champagne  was  known  as  a  part  of 
Gallia,  was  subjugated  by  Caesar,  and  afterward  was  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  kingdom  established  by  the  Franks.  After 
the  11th  c.,  it  had  its  own  dukes,  vassals  of  the  French 
kings*  By  the  marriage  of  Philippe  IV.  with  Joanna, 
heiress  to  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  Champagne,  and  Brie, 
Champagne,  in  1284,  came  to  the  French  crown,  and  was 
incorporated  by  Philippe  VI.  1328.  During  the  campaign 
of  1792,  the  e.  part,  and,  in  the  campaign  of  1814,  the  w. 
part,  of  Champagne  was  the  chief  arena  of  warfare. 

CHAMPAGNE,  n.  sham-pan'  [F.]:  a  wine,  the  produce 
of  vineyards  in  the  province  of  Champagne  (q.v.).  There 
are  white  and  red  champagnes ;  the  white  is  either  spark¬ 
ling  or  still.  Sparkling  or  effervescent  ( [mousseux )  cham¬ 
pagne  is  the  result  of  a  peculiar  treatment  during  fermen¬ 
tation.  In  Dec.,  the  wine  is  racked  off,  and  fined  with 
isinglass,  and  in  March  it  is  bottled  and  tightly  corked. 
The  fermentation  being  incomplete  when  the  wine  is  bot¬ 
tled,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  generated  in  a  confined  space 
dissolves  in  the  wine,  and  communicates  the  sparkling 
property  to  champagne.  To  clear  the  wine  of  sediment, 
the  bottles  are  first  placed  in  a  sloping  position  with  the 
necks  downward,  so  that  the  sediment  may  be  deposited 
in  the  necks  of  the  bottles.  When  this  sediment  has  been 
poured  off,  some  portion  of  a  liqueur  (a  solution  of  sugar- 
candy  in  cognac)  is  added  to  the  wine,  and  every  bottle  is 
filled  up  with  bright  clarified  wine,  and  securely  re-corked. 
The  effervescence  of  the  wine  thus  prepared  bursts  many 
bottles,  in  some  cases  ten  per  cent. ;  and  in  seasons  of  early 
and  sudden  heat,  as  many  as  20  and  25  per  cent,  have  been 
burst.  Wine  buyers  estimate  the  value  of  wine  according 
to  the  breakage,  that  which  breaks  the  most  bottles  being 
considered  best.  Still  or  non-effervescent  champagne  is  first 
racked  off  in  the  March  after  the  vintage.  Creaming  or 
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effervescent  champagne  ( demi-mousseux )  has  more  alcohol, 
but  less  carbonic  acid  gas  than  sparkling  champagne. 

The  best  varieties  of  this  wine  are  produ:ed  at  Rheims 
and  Epernay,  and  generally  on  a  chalky  soil  Among 
white  champagnes  of  the  first  class,  the  best  are  those  of 
Sillery,  of  fine  amber  hue,  dry  spirituous,  and  possessing  a 
superior  bouquet;  those  of  Ay  and  Mareuil  are  less  spirituous, 
but  are  sparkling,  with  a  pleasant  bouquet.  Other  white 
wines  of  first  class  are  those  of  Ha  .tvilliers,  Dizy,  Epernay, 
and  Pierry. 

In  the  first  class  of  red  champagne,  or  Montagn :  ,  are  the 
varieties  of  Verzy,  Verzenay,  Mailly,  St,  Basile,  Bouzy, 
and  Thierry;  all  having  fine  color,  clearness,  good  body, 
sufficient  spirit,  and  a  pleasant  bouquet.  The  trade  in 
champagne  wines  is  chiefly  in  Rheims,  A  vise  Epernay, 
and  Chalons-su  -Marne,  The  cellars  in  which  the  vintages 
are  stored  are  cut  out  o;  the  calcareous  rock.  The  fact 
that  the  sale  of  champagne  is  very  extensive  and  lucrative 
has  given  rise  to  adulte  ations.  Sugar,  and  the  juices  of 
pears  or  gooseberries,  o:  birch-juice,  etc.,  have  been  used 
for  making  spurious  champagne.  It  may  fairly  be  reck¬ 
oned  t  ;t  not  even  a  third  part  of  the  wine  sold  for  charm 
'  agm  in  Paris  is  genuine.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  readily 
man  if;  ctured  by  simply  charging  other  light  wines  with 
c  rv  ic  a  id  gas.  Recently  the  German  purveyors 
av»  ucc  eded  in  preparing  light  wines — such  as  Rhenish, 
M  No  kar,  Meissner,  and  Naumburg — so  much  like 
gc  uin  humpagne  as  to  deceive  even  the  connoisseur. 
Altog  m  it  is  estimated  that  the  district  produces  1,100,- 
0  h  litres  (24,200,000  gallons)  of  genuine  champagne, 
oi  wh  however,  the  finest  growths  make  but  a  small 
part. 

CHAMPAGNE,  shong-pdn' ,  or  CHAMPAIGN,  shong- 
pdn ,  Philippe  de:  1602-1674,  Aug.  12 : b.  Brussels:  painter. 
He  was  of  humble  origin,  studied  under  Fouquier,  and 
went  1621  to  Paris,  where  he  painted  in  the  Luxembourg 
palace  with  Poussin.  He  became  first  painter  to  the  queen, 
and  afterward  rector  of  the  Acad,  at  Paris.  Finally  he 
retired  to  Port  Royal;  his  portrait  of  his  daughter,  a  nun 
there,  is  notable.  Of  his  very  numerous  paintings  the 
best  are  at  Vincennes,  excepting  his  Crucifix ,  remarkable 
for  its  perspective,  on  one  of  the  vaultings  of  the  Church 
of  the  Carmelites  at  Paris.  His  talent  was  of  a  sober, 
religious,  and  realistic  cast. 

CHAMPAIGN,  n.  sham'pan  [OF.  champagne;  F.  cam- 
pagne ,  plain,  open  country — from  mid.  L.  campanid,  a 
plain — from  L.  campus ,  a  plain]:  a  flat,  open  country: 
Adj.  level;  open. 

CHAMPAIGN,  shftm-pan':  city  of  Champaign  co.,  Ill., 
128  m.  s.s.w.  of  Chicago  by  the  Chicago  div.  of  the  Central 
railroad,  and  48  m.  e.s.e.  of  Bloomington  by  the  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Bloomington,  and  Western,  which  is  here  joined 
by  its  Havana  extension.  It  is  in  a  well-cultivated  farm¬ 
ing  region,  and  connected  bv  street  cars  with  the  co.  town, 
Urbana,  two  m.  e.  It  is  tne  seat  of  University  of  Illinois 
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and  of  the  Burnham  Athenaeum  and  Hospital;  and  has  a 
fine  public  library,  several  large  parks,  railroad  works, 
foundries,  and  furniture  factories.  Pop.  (1890)  5,839; 
(1900)  9,098;  (1910)  12,421. 

CHAMPARAN,  or  Chumparan,  chum-pa-run':  district 
in  the  Behar  province  of  India,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
lieut.-gov.  of  Bengal ;  lat.  26°-28°  n.,  long.  84°-86°  e.  It 
is  separated  from  Nepal  on  the  n.  by  an  embankment  or 
by  streams.  Except  in  the  n.  and  n.w.,  the  region  is  level, 
well  cultivated,  ana  watered  by  numerous  rivers  and  lakes. 
Of  its  area,  3,531  sq.  m.,  2,350  are  farmed,  and  433  used  for 
grazing.  Rice,  Indian-corn,  barley,  sugar-cane,  opium,  and 
indigo  are  produced,  and  gold,  copper,  and  limestone  ex¬ 
tracted.  Indigo,  saltpetre,  and  rope  are  the  only  manu¬ 
factures.  The  British  acquired  Champaran,  1765;  it  was 
a  division  of  Saran  till  1866.  The  district  has  suffered 
severely  during  famine  periods  and  irrigation  works  are 
reclaiming  much  unproductive  land.  A  railway  crosses 
the  district.  The  only  towns  of  over  6,000  pop.,  are 
Bettiah,  19,708,  and  Motihari,  the  headquarters,  8,266. 
Pop.  of  district  1,500,000,  in  2,299  villages,  and  242,228 
houses ;  86  per  cent,  are  Hindus,  and  nearly  all  the  rest 
Mohammedans. 

CHAMPARTY,  or  Champartie,  n.  shdm'pdr-ft,  also 
Champerty  [F.  champart,  a  field-rent — from  champ,  a  field; 
part,  part:  L.  campus-partltus,  field  divided]:  in  OE.,  an 
offense  which  consists  in  a  bargain  between  the  plaintiff  or 
defendant  in  a  suit,  and  a  third  party,  generally  a  lawyer, 
that  the  latter  shall  have  part  of  the  land,  debt,  or  other 
thing  sued  for,  in  the  event  of  success,  and  that  in  the  mean¬ 
time  he  shall  carry  on  the  suit  at  his  own  expense.  This 
practice  has  been  strictly  forbidden  by  statute  in  England 
from  very  early  times  (3  Edward  I.,  c.  25;  13  Edward  I., 
c.  49;  etc.);  and  in  Scotland,  the  rule  of  the  civil  law  by 
which  the  pactum  de  quotd  litis  (q.v.)  was  held  to  be  a  pac¬ 
tum  illicitum  (q.v.),  and  as  such  void,  has  all  along  been 
part  of  the  common  law.  In  former  times,  the  evil  chiefly 
apprehended  from  champarty  probably  was,  that  the 
honesty  of  judges  might  be  tampered  with  by  advocates 
who  were  generally  their  friends,  and  not  unfrequently 
their  very  near  relatives,  if  permitted  to  be  personally 
interested  in  the  issues  of  the  causes  in  which  they  were 
professionally  employed.  At  the  present  day,  the  chief 
danger  consists  in  the  encouragement  which  might  thus 
be  given  to  dishonest  and  oppressive  litigation,  and  the 
facilities  which  wrould  be  afforded  for  nefarious  trans¬ 
actions  between  the  agents  on  the  opposite  sides.  That 
practices  closely  analogous  to  champarty,  though  un¬ 
named,  are  not  unknown  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  legal 
profession  in  all  countries,  is  probable.  The  necessities 
of  trade  have  introduced  considerable  equitable  modifica¬ 
tions  into  the  law  of  champarty,  for  which  see  Chose  in 
Action:  also  Barrator. 

CHAMP  DE  MARS,  shfing  deh  mdrs:  oblong  park  or 
square  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris,  between  the  Seine  and 
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the  cede  mtlitaire.  It  is  3,280  ft.  long,  1,640  ft.  wide, 
flanked  by  ditches  and  rows  of  trees;  has  five  gates,  and 
is  used  for  military  maneuvres  or  displays,  and  for  public 
gatherings.  The  name  comes  first  from  the  Roman  Cam¬ 
pus  martins;  and  second  from  the  annual  national  assem¬ 
blies,  Plactia  or  Mdls,  of  the  Frankish  tribes,  which  were 
held  at  first  in  March,  and  under  the  Carlo vingians  in  May 
— thence  called  Champs  de  Mars  or  Champs  de  Mai.  In 
the  great  field  near  Paris  were  held  the  fete  de  la  federation, 
1790,  July  14,  and  other  revolutionary  or  political  demon¬ 
strations  or  rejoicings,  1791,  ’93,  ’94,  ’96,  1815,  ’27,  ’48, 
and  ’52,  besides  the  periodical  universal  expositions.  See 
Paris. 

CHAMPE,  champ,  John:  1752 — abt.  1798;  b.  Loudon 
co.,  Ya.  He  was  a  sergeant-major  in  Lee’s  regt.,  and  was 
chosen  at  Washington’s  request  to  undertake  the  desperate 
enterprise  of  capturing  Arnold  after  Andre’s  execution, 
1780,  Sep.  He  passed  the  American  lines,  being  pursued 
as  a  deserter,  reached  New  York,  was  examined  by  Sir  H. 
Clinton,  and  given  in  charge  to  Arnold,  with  whom  he 
remained,  perfecting  his  plans;  the  scheme  was  foiled  by 
Arnold’s  changing  his  quarters  on  the  day  designed  for  his 
abduction.  Champe  escaped  to  the  patriot  army,  and 
was  discharged  by  Washington,  as  the  British  would  have 
hanged  him  as  a  spy  had  he  fallen  into  their  hands.  He 
died  in  Kentucky. 

CHAMPIGNON,  n.  cMm-ptn-yong*  [F.  champignon — ■ 
from  mid.  L.  campinlonem,  that  which  grows  in  the  fields 
— from  L.  campus,  a  field] :  an  edible  mushroom ;  the  small 
mushroom  of  the  fairy  rings;  the  Agartcus  ore&des,  ord. 
Fungi. 

CHAMPION,  n.  chdm'pi-Sn^OF.  champion,  a  champion — 
from  mid.  L.  campidnem,  a  champion — from  L.  campus, 
a  field  of  battle;  Icel.  kapp,  contention;  W.  camp,  a  feat; 
Sp.  campeon,  a  champion — from  campear,  to  excel;  Ger. 
kampfen,  to  fight]:  a  man  who  undertakes  to  defend  the 
cause  of  another  in  combat  or  otherwise;  one  who  is  bold 
or  successful  in  a  contest  of  some  particular  pursuit,  as  a 
champion  swimmer;  a  hero.  Cham'pionship,  n.  state  of 
being  a  champion. 

CHAMPION,  ch&m' pi-on:  a  combatant  representing  and 
defending  another’s  cause.  In  the  judicial  combats  of 
the  middle  ages  it  was  allowed  to  women,  children,  and 
aged  persons,  except  in  cases  of  high  treason  or  of  parri¬ 
cide,  to  appear  in  the  lists  by  a  representative.  Such  a 
hired  combatant  was  called  a  champion.  Those  who  fol¬ 
lowed  this  profession  were  generally  of  the  lowest  class, 
and  were  held  disreputable;  for  besides  the  perils  of  the 
combat,  they  were  liable  to  be  executed  as  well  as  their 
clients.  They  were  obliged  to  wear  a  peculiar  dress  of 
leather,  and  peculiar  armor,  which  was  also  held  disrepute 
ble.  They  were  not  allowed  to  fight  on  horseback,  and 
appeared  in  the  lists  with  their  hair  and  nails  cut  short. 
Champions  are  mentioned  as  early  as  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
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magne;  and  Otto  I.  employed  them  in  deciding  the  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  empire.  At  a  later  period,  in  the  age  of  chival¬ 
ry,  the  word  champion  came  to  have  a  more  dignified 
acceptation,  and  signified  a  knight  who  entered  the  lists 
on  behalf  of  an  injured  lady,  of  a  child,  or  of  any  one  inca¬ 
pable  of  self-defense.  In  England  the  crown  even  had  its 
champion,  who,  mounted  on  horseback  and  armed  to  the 
teeth,  challenged,  at  every  coronation  at  Westminster, 
all  who  should  deny  the  king  to  be  the  lawful  sovereign  of 
the  three  realms.  This  practice  is  understood  to  have 
been  introduced  under  Richard  II.,  and  it  continues  as 
part  of  the  ceremonial  of  an  English  coronation  to  this 
day. 

CHAMPION’S  HILL,  Battle  of:  1863,  May  16.  Gen. 
Grant,  after  taking  Jackson,  Miss.,  was  marching  thence 
to  Vicksburg,  when,  in  advance  of  Baker’s  Creek,  about 
midway  from  Jackson  to  Vicksburg,  and  25  miles  east  of 
the  last  named,  he  was  confronted  by  a  Confederate  force 
of  17,500  men,  under  Gen.  Pemberton,  which,  after  severe 
fighting,  he  defeated  and  drove  from  the  field.  Grant 
says  he  fought  the  battle  with  about  15,000  men  actually 
engaged,  in  four  hours  of  hard  fighting,  preceded  by  two 
or  three  hours  of  skirmishes,  some  of  which  rose  almost 
to  the  dignity  of  battles.  The  Union  loss  was  410  killed, 
1,844  wounded,  and  187  missing.  The  Confederate  loss 
was  380  killed,  1,018  wounded,  2,441  missing,  and  24  guns 
taken.  Grant  gave  pursuit  next  day,  defeated  Pemberton 
on  the  Big  Black,  and  on  the  19th  began  the  investment 
of  Vicksburg. 

CHAMPLAIN,  chUm-plan',  Lake:  between  N.  Y.  and 
Vt.,  extending  from  Whitehall,  N.jY.,  to  St.John’s,  Canada. 
It  is  100  m.  long,  from  54  to  600  ft.  deep,  and  navigable 
the  whole  distance  during  the  time  from  Apr.  to  Nov. 
The  s.  half  is  narrow,  in  places  hardly  700  ft.  wide ;  further 
n.  it  has  a  breadth  of  10  to  15  m.,  and  contains  more  than 
50  islands,  of  which  the  chief,  South  Hero,  13  by  4  m.,  North 
Hero,  11  by  2,  and  La  Motte,  6  by  2,  with  others,  form 
Grand  Isle  co.,  Vt.  The  lake  is  fed  by  Wood  creek,  con¬ 
veying  the  waters  of  Lake  George,  the  Ausable,  and  Saranac 
rivers  inN.  Y.,  and  several  smaller  streams;  its  outlet  is  the 
Richelieu,  Lovel,  or  St.  John’s  river  which  empty  into  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  with  the  Chambly  canal  can  be  traversed 
by  vessels  of  any  size.  The  Champlain  canal  connects 
Lake  Champlain  with  the  Hudson.  The  chief  towns  on 
its  banks  are  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  The 
Green  Mountains  on  the  e.  and  the  Adirondacks  on  the  w. 
are  in  view  in  the  n.  part,  and  supply  beautiful  scenery. 
The  N.  Y.  and  Canada  div.  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal  Co.’s  railroad  passes  along  its  w.  bank.  The  lake 
was  named  from  Samuel  de  Champlain,  who  discovered 
it  1609.  On  its  waters  Arnold’s  flotilla  was  defeated  by 
the  British  1776,  Oct.  11.  1814,  Sep.  11,  an  American 

navy  of  14  vessels,  86  guns,  and  about  850  men,  under 
Capt.  Macdonough,  defeated  a  British  squadron  of  16 
vessels,  95  guns,  and  1,000  men,  under  Capt.  Downie,  in 
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the  harbor  of  Plattsburg.  The  Confiance,  the  largest  Brit¬ 
ish  vessel,  struck  her  flag  to  the  Saratoga  after  two  and  a 
half  hours’  fighting,  and  then  the  Linnet.  The  Chubb 
surrendered  to  the  Ticonderoga  and  the  Finch  was  taken; 
the  12  remaining  gunboats  lowered  their  flags  and  then 
escaped.  The  Americans  lost  112  killed  and  wounded, 
the  British  nearly  200,  besides  many  prisoners  and  75 
guns.  The  victory  was  due  to  Macdonough’s  precaution 
in  throwing  out  kedges  from  the  bows  of  the  Saratoga , 
so  that  she  could  be  turned  when  one  broadside  was  dis¬ 
abled.  The  British  army  under  Prevost  attempted  to 
support  their  navy,  but  lost  its  way  in  fording  the  Saranac 
river  and  arrived  too  late. 

CHAMPLAIN,  sh&m-plan',  Fr.  shong-pl&ng' ,  Samuel  de, 
1567-1635:  French  Canadian  pioneer.  He  was  a  sea-cap¬ 
tain’s  son,  and  after  serving  in  the  army  of  Henry  IV., 
went  with  a  Spanish  fleet  to  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico, 
writing  on  his  return  a  narrative  of  the  expedition,  which 
is  preserved  at  Dieppe ;  a  translation  was  published  by  the 
Hakluyt  Society  1859.  He  was  sent  to  Canada  1603  by 
De  Chastes,  explored  the  coast  1604-07,  and  made  surveys 
and  maps.  Going  out  again  1608,  he  began  to  settle  Que¬ 
bec,  and  became  lieut.  to  Soissons  and  Condc,  successively 
governors  of  New  France.  He  surrendered  to  the  Kirks 
1629,  was  taken  to  England,  set  at  liberty  1632,  returned 
to  Canada  1633,  and  died  there.  His  Des  Sauvages  ap¬ 
peared  1603;  Voyages ,  1613  and  1619,  and  an  abridgment 
of  these  with  continuation  to  1629  and  appendices,  1632. 
The  series  was  published  1870. 

CHAMPLAIN  STAGE:  the  name  given  by  American 
geologists  to  the  subsidence  that  was  a  feature  of  the  close 
of  the  Glacial  Epoch  in  New  York,  New  England,  Ontario, 
and  Quebec.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Glacial  Epoch  the 
elevation  of  this  section  of  the  continent  may  have  been 
greater  than  now,  but  when  the  ice-sheet  finally  retreated 
the  sea  extended  up  the  St.  Lawrence  River  nearly  to 
Lake  Ontario,  and  the  lower  Ottawa  River  and  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain  were  occupied  by  salt  water.  The  stage  is  named 
from  the  lines  of  old  sea  beaches  containing  whale  and 
walrus  bones,  thus  showing  the  submergence,  typically 
developed  about  Lake  Champlain.  The  total  amount  of 
the  depression  varied,  being  greatest  over  the  St.  Lawrence 
valley.  About  New  York  harbor  the  coast  was  depressed 
fullv  70  feet;  at  Albany  355  feet.  Along  the  Maine  shore 
the  land  was  150  to  nearly  300  feet  lower  than  now,  and 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  valley  the  depression  was  over  500 
feet;  making  allowance  for ’'the  previous  elevation  the  total 
depression  in  the  St.  Lawrence  valley  reached  1,500  feet. 
The  climate  of  Champlain  time  was  probably  warmer  and 
moisterthan  that  of  the  present.  On  the  Pacific  coast  are 
evidences  of  depression  in  the  region  about  Mount  St. 
Elias,  shells  of  Champlain  species  being  found  at  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  5,000  feet.  See  Glacial  Period  ;  Quaternary 
Period. 

CHAMPLIN,  ch&mp'Un,  James  Tift,  American  edu- 
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cator:  b.  Colchester,  Conn.,  1811,  June  9;  d.  Portland, 
Maine,  1882,  March  15.  He  graduated  valedictorian 
at  Brown  University  in  1834,  and  was  tutor  there,  1835-8. 
He  was  a  Baptist  pastor  at  Portland,  Maine,  1838-41 ; 
professor  of  Green  and  Latin,  Waterville  (now  Colby)  Col¬ 
lege,  1841-58;  president  of  the  college,  1857-73;  professor 
of  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy,  1858-73,  when  he 
removed  to  Portland  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  literary 
work.  He  published  a  large  number  of  school  and  col¬ 
lege  text-books,  including  English,  Greek,  and  Latin  gram¬ 
mars,  editions  of  JEschines’  and  Demosthenes’  orations, 
Tacitus,  and  Butler’s  ‘Analogy  of  Religion.’  Others  are: 
Text-book  of  Intellectual  Philosophy  (1860) ;  First  Principles 
of  Ethics  (1862) ;  Political  Economy  (1868) ;  Scripture  Read¬ 
ing  Lessons  (1876);  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with 
Brief  Comments  on  the  Constitutions  of  England  and  France 
(1880). 

CHAMPLIN,  John  Denison,  American  author:  b. 
Stonington,  Conn.,  1834,  Jan.  29.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1856,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859.  In  1864  he 
became  associate  editor  of  the  Standard  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn.  He  afterward  published  The  Sentinel  (1865-9) 
at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  became  associate  editor  of  the 
American  Encyclopaedia  (1875).  He  is  author  of  Young 
Folks’  Cyclopaedia  of  Common  Things  (1879) ;  Young  Folks’ 
Cyclopaedia  of  Persons  and  Places  (1880);  Young  Folks’ 
Catechism  of  Common  Things  (1880) ;  Young  Folks’  Astron¬ 
omy  (1881) ;  Young  Folks’  History  of  the  War  for  the  Union 
(1881) ;  Chronicle  of  the  Coach  (1886) ;  Young  Folks’  Cyclo¬ 
paedia  of  Games  and  Sports  with  A.  E.  Bostwick  (1890); 
Young  Folks’  Cyclopaedia  of  Literature  and  Art  (1901); 
Young  Folks’  Cyclopadia  of  Natural  History  (1905). 

CHAMPNEY,  champ'ni,  Benjamin:  American  artist: 
b.  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  1817,  Nov.  20.  He  went  to 
Boston  in  1834,  and  for  three  years  worked  in  a  litho¬ 
graphic  establishment.  From  1841  to  1848  he  studied 
painting  in  Paris  and  Italy,  exhibiting  several  times  in 
the  Paris  Salon.  He  works  chiefly  in  landscape  and 
flower  painting,  and  his  White  Mountain  paintings,  which 
are  owned  in  and  around  Boston,  are  famous.  Since  1853 
he  has  passed  most  of  his  summers  at  his  cottage  and 
studio  in  North  Conway,  N.  H. 

CHAMPNEY,  Elizabeth  (Williams),  American  writer 
for  young  people:  b.  Springfield,  Ohio,  1850,  Feb.  6.  She 
was  married  to  J.  W.  Champney  (q.v.),  1875,  May  15. 
Many  of  her  books  are  illustrated  by  her  husband.  Among 
them  are  the  Vassar  Girls’  Series,  Three  Vassar  Girls 
Abroad:  In  England;  In  South  America,  etc.  In  the 
Sky-Garden;  All  Around  a  Palette;  Rosemary  and  Rue; 
The  Bubbling  Teapot;  Bourbon  Lilies;  Sebia’s  Tangled 
Web;  Romance  of  the  Feudal  Chateaux;  Fables  in  Astronomy; 
Six  Boys;  Dames’  and  Daughters’  Series. 

CHAMPNEY,  James  Wells:  American  artist:  b.  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  1843,  July  16;  d.  New  York,  1903,  May  1.  He 
studied  in  Europe  under  Edouard  Frere,  and  in  1882  L*- 
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came  a  member  of  the  National  Academy.  He  excelled  in 
genre  pictures  and  portraits,  and  exhibited  oil  paintings 
at  the  Columbian  World’s  Fair  (1893),  and  at  the  Paris 
{,1900)  Exposition. 

CHAMPNEYS,  ch&mp'rilz,  Basil,  English  architect: 
b.  1842.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  after  studying  architecture  with  the  architect  Prichard 
of  Llandaff,  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  1867. 
Important  works  of  his  are  the  divinity  and  literary  schools 
of  Newnham  College,  and  the  Archaeological  Museum  at 
Cambridge;  Indian  Institute,  Robinson  Tower  at  New 
College,  and  Mansfield  College  at  Oxford;  Rylands  Li¬ 
brary  in  Manchester;  Butler  Museum  at  Harrow;  and 
Quincentenary  buildings  at  Winchester  College.  He  is 
cathedral  architect  at  Manchester.  He  has  published 
A  Quiet  Comer  of  England,  a  delightful  description  of  Rye 
and  Winchelsea  (1875);  Henry  Merritt:  Art  Criticism  and 
Romance  (1879);  Coventry  Patmore:  Memoirs  and  Cor¬ 
respondence  (1900). 

CHAMPOLLION,  sham-pol'e-on,  Fr.  sh8ng-pol-yong', 
Jean  Francois:  1790,  Dec.  3—1832,  Mar.  4;  b.  Figeac, 
dept,  of  Lot,  France ;  illustrious  name  in  modern  Egyptian 
archaeology.  In  1807,  Champollion  went  to  Paris,  to  pur¬ 
sue  oriental  studies,  and,  1809,  was  appointed  prof,  of 
history  in  the  Lyceum  of  Grenoble.  In  1811-14  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  work,  UEgypte  sous  les  Pharaohs.  In  his  en¬ 
deavor  to  decipher  the  Rosetta  Stone,  Champollion  labored 
under  the  error  of  supposing  that  in  this  inscription  the 
hieroglyphics  were  wholly  ideographic,  and  the  demotic 
and  hieratic  characters  wholly  phonetic.  Afterward  he 
was  led  to  believe  that  the  hieratic  characters  were  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  hieroglyphic,  and  this  conviction  he 
expressed  in  a  communication  made  to  the  Academie  des 
Inscriptions,  1821,  Aug.  In  the  same  year  he  published 
his  essay,  Sur  VEcriture  Hieratique  des  Anciens  Egyptiens 
(Grenoble),  a  work  now  scarce.  In  this  essay  he  continued 
to  assert  the  common  ideographic  nature  of  both  hiero¬ 
glyphic  and  hieratic  characters.  Meanwhile,  Champollion 
had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
acute  mathematician,  Dr.  Thomas  Young  (q.y.),  respecting 
the  phonetic  use  of  hieroglyphic  signs.  Without  doubt, 
it  was  this  important  discovery,  of  which  Dr.  Young,  how¬ 
ever,  made  no  great  use,  that  set  Champollion  on  the  right 
track  of  investigation,  and  led  to  those  brilliant  results 
which  were  regarded  by  Niebuhr  as  constituting  the  great¬ 
est  discovery  of  the  century.  By  a  comparison  of  the 
name  of  Ptolemy  on  the  Rosetta  Stone  with  that  of  Cleo¬ 
patra  on  the  Philensian  obelisk,  he  was  enabled  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  an  alphabet,  which  he  continued  to  elaborate 
until  it  became  the  basis  of  modern  Egyptian  archaeology. 
His  first  decisive  discoveries  were  made  known  in  his  cele¬ 
brated  Lettre  a  Mons.  Dader  (Par.  1822),  followed  by  the 
Precis  du  Systeme  Hieroglyphique  (Paris,  1824;  second  ed. 
1828) ;  but  his  principal  work,  the  Grammaire  Egyptienne, 
was  posthumously  published  1836. 
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In  1824,  appeared  his  Pantheon  Egyptien;  in  1825  his 
celebrated  letters  to  the  Due  de  Blacas,  in  which  he  ex¬ 
plains  the  names  and  the  titles  of  many  of  the  Pharaohs, 
inscribed  on  the  monuments  in  Drovetti’s  Egyptian  Collec¬ 
tion  at  Turin,  and  attempts  to  class  them  into  dynasties. 
His  theory  of  interpretation  was  much  controverted  at  first, 
but  its  importance  was  recognized  by  such  distinguished 
scholars  as  Rosellini,  Bunsen,  Sir  William  Gell,  and  others. 

In  1828  he  was  appointed  by  Charles  X.  to  accompany  a 
scientific  expedition  to  Egypt,  of  which  the  results  were 
given  by  Rosellini  in  the  Monumens  de  VEgypte  et  de  la 
Nubie  (Par.  1835-45).  On  his  return  to  Paris,  1830,  Cham¬ 
pollion  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academie  des  Inscrip¬ 
tions,  etc. ;  and  in  the  following  year  was  appointed  to  the 
new  chair  of  Egyptian  antiquities  in  the  College  of  France ; 
but  soon  after  the  commencement  of  his  intended  course 
of  lectures,  1831,  May,  he  fell  ill  and  died.  According  to 
Silvestre  de  Sacy,  Tew  men,  since  the  birth  of  letters,  have 
rendered  to  erudition  services  equal  to  those  which  have 
consecrated  to  immortality  the  name  of  Champollion., 

CH  AMPOLLION-F I G  E  A  C ,  shfing-pol-ydng'-fe-zhdkf , 
Jean  Jacques:  archaeologist:  1778-1867,  May;  b.  Figeac, 
dept,  of  Lot,  France;  older  bro.  of  Jean  Frangois  Champol- 
lion.  After  holding  in  Grenoble  the  offices  of  librarian  and 
professor  of  Greek  literature,  he  was  appointed,  1828,  con¬ 
servator  of  MSS.  in  the  imperial  library  in  Paris,  but, 
after  the  February  revolution,  was  deposed  by  Carnot.  In 
1849,  he  was  appointed,  by  Louis  Napoleon,  librarian  of  the 
palace  of  Fontainebleau.  Beside  the  Antiquites  de  Gren¬ 
oble  (1807),  his  chief  works  include  the  Annales  des  Lagides 
and  Egypte  Ancienne  (forming  a  part  of  UUnivers  Pitto- 
resque ) ;  Les  Toumois  du  Roi  Rene,  a  splendid  work,  with 
lithographs  by  Motte ;  and  several  publications  of  old  French 
documents.  After  the  death  of  his  younger  and  more  cel¬ 
ebrated  brother,  Champollion  was  employed  in  editing  the 
MSS.  left  by  that  distinguished  scholar,  and  has  given  an 
account  of  them  in  the  Notice  sur  les  Manuscrits  Auto- 
graphes  de  Champollion  le  Jeune  (Par.  1842). 

CHANAK-KALESSI,  shd-ndk'kd-les-se'  [Turk.,  Pot 
Castle] :  town  of  Anatolia,  named  from  its  manufactures  of 
crockery ;  on  the  Dardanelles,  about  28  m.  s.w.  of  Gallipoli. 
Its  castle  is  the  most  important  on  the  Dardanelles,  ana  the 
name  Dardanelles  is  sometimes  given  to  the  town  itself. 
Pop.  3,000  or  4,000. 

CHANCE,  n.  chtins  [F.  chance,  chance — from  OF. 
cheance;  It.  cadenza — from  mid.  L.  cadentid,  that  which 
falls  out  fortunately — from  L.  cadere,  to  fall,  used  in  dice¬ 
playing]:  that  which  happens  in  virtue  of  laws  of  whose 
operations  we  are  more  or  less  ignorant;  an  unforeseen 
event; accident;  what  fortune  may  bring;  an  opportunity: 
V.  to  happen;  to  occur  without  design;  to  risk:  Adj. 
casual ;  accidental.  Chan'cing,  imp.  Chanced,  pp.  ch&nst. 
Doctrine  of  chances,  the  important  theory  whfbh  has 
for  its  object  the  determination  of  the  number  of  ways  in 
which  a  future  or  uncertain  event  may  happen  or  fail. 
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whether  the  chances  of  its  happening  or  failing  are  the’ 
greater,  and  in  what  proportion. — Syn.  of  ‘chance,  n.’: 
fortune;  fate;  probability;  hazard;  fortuity;  casualty; 
opportunity. 

CHANCE,  in  philosophy,  the  falling  out  or  happening  of 
events,  luck  or  fortune,  an  unexpected  event  (see  Acci¬ 
dent;  ‘I  met  him  by  chance ,’  opportunity;  ‘now  is  your 
chance, ’  risk;  ‘I  will  take  my  chance ,’  possibility  or  proba¬ 
bility  of  events;  ‘the  chances  of  death/  an  event  occurring 
without  cause,  reason,  or  any  conceivable  ground ;  absolute 
contingency,  ‘chance  governs  all.’  A  certain  philosophical 
theory,  called  Tychism  maintains  that  absolute  chance 
is  a  factor  in  the  constitution  of  reality.  If  this  were  true, 
then  so  far  the  world  would  be  absolutely  irrational,  and, 
if  we  admit  the  slightest  amount  of  absolute  contingency 
the  notion  of  order  in  nature  must  itself  be  a  result  of  chance. 
It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  all  scientific  investigation 
that  what  we  commonly  call  chance  is  a  name  for  our 
ignorance  of  the  true  causes  or  reasons  for  things.  The 
successes  of  scientific  theory  and  practice  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  there  can  be  in  reality  no  absolute  contin¬ 
gency  or  chance,  and  that  the  latter  term  can  be  legitimate¬ 
ly  used  only  to  express  the  greater  or  l°ss  probability  of 
an  occurrence  where  we  are  in  partia'  ignoranr  of  the 
actual  conditions  thereof.  For  what  is  sometimes  called 
the  Doctrine  of  Chances,  but  is  more  properly  the  Theory, 
of  Probabilities,  see  Probability. 

CHANCEL,  n.  ch&n'sZl  [F.  chancel — from  L.  cancelli, 
lattices  or  railings  with  which  the  chancel  was  inclosed]: 
grating  separating  the  choir  from  the  nave;  that  part  in  a 
church  where  the  altar  is  placed.  The  chancel  choir,  or 
eastern  part  of  a  church,  was  often  separated  from  the  nave 
by  a  screen  of  lattice-work,  so  as  to  prevent  general  access 
thereto,  though  not  to  interrupt  either  sight  or  sound.  As 
it  was  in  this  part  of  the  chancel  that  the  service  was  always 
performed  previous  to  the  reformation,  the  clergy  were  in 
England  held  to  have  a  special  right  to  it,  in  return  for 
which  its  repairs  in  general  still  fall  on  the  impropriator, 
rector,  or  vicar,  and  not  on  the  parish.  The  chief  pew  in 
the  chancel  belongs  to  the  rector  or  impropriator,  but  the 
disposal  of  the  seats  in  the  church,  with  this  exception,  be¬ 
longs  to  the  ordinary,  or,  practically,  to  the  church-wardens, 
to  whom  the  authority  of  the  ordinary  is  delegated.  No 
monument,  moreover,  can  be  set  up  without  the  ordinary’s 
consent.  The  term  chancel  is  usually  confined  to  parish 
churches  which  have  no  aisles  around  the  choir,  or  chapels 
behind  it  or  around  it ;  and  in  this  case  the  chancel  and  the 
choir  have  the  same  signification.  But  in  larger  churches 
there  are  sometimes  chancels  at  the  ends  of  the  side  aisles, 
and  this  whether  the  choir  has  the  character  of  a  choir  in  the 
larger  sense,  or  of  a  chancel :  see  Church. 

CHANCELLOR,  n.  chdn'sel-er  [F.  chancelier — from  mid. 
L.  cancellarius,  an  usher,  a  notary,  a  chancellor — from  L. 
cancelli,  lattices,  as  anciently  sitting  behind  them  (see 
Chancel)]:  a  judge  or  cfficerdn  a  court  who  possesses  the 
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highest  power  and  dignity ;  the  highest  honorary  officer  of 
a  university  (see  University)  ;  a  dignitary  of  a  cathedral; 
superintendent  of  arrangements  for  celebrating  the  re¬ 
ligious  services — an  office  distinct  from  that  of  chancellor 
of  a  diocese,  who  is  a  lawyer  officially  attached  to  an  episco¬ 
pal  court  (see  Chancellor  of  a  Diocese)  .  Chancellor¬ 
ship,  n.  the  office  of  a  chancellor.  Chan'cery,  n.  -ser-l 
[OF.  chancellerie — from  mid.  L.  cancelldrld,  a  place  where 
public  records  were  kept] :  the  high  court  of  equity  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland,  presided  over  by  the  lord  chancellor. 
Chancery  (or  Chancellary)  of  Scotland,  public 
office  at  Edinburgh,  for  registration  of  charters,  patents 
of  dignity,  gifts  of  offices,  remissions,  legitimizations,  pre¬ 
sentations,  commissions,  brieves,  retours,  and  other  writs 
appointed  to  pass  the  great  seal  are  recorded  (see  Great 
Seal).  Lord  High  Chancellor,  a  lawyer  and  peer  of  the 
realm  who  presides  in  the  house  of  lords — is  keeper  of  the 
great  seal,  a  cabinet  minister,  and  keeper  of  the  sovereign’s 
conscience,  has  an  extensive  jurisdiction  in  his  judicial 
capacity,  and  is  next  in  precedence  to  the  royal  family  after 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  a  cabinet  minister  in  England  whose  chief  office 
is  the  practical  management  of  the  revenue,  and  who  must 
be  a  member  of  the  lower  house :  see  Exchequer. 

CHANCELLOR :  high  officer  of  state  having  various 
functions;  in  law,  the  highest  judge  or  official  in  a  court  of 
equity.  It  is  said  that  the  chief  notary  or  scribe  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  emperor  was  called  chancellor,  either  because  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  power  of  obliterating,  cancelling,  or 
crossing  out  [ cancellare ,  to  make  lattice-work]  such  expres¬ 
sions  in  the  edicts  of  the  prince  as  seemed  to  him  to  be  at 
variance  with  the  laws,  or  otherwise  erroneous ;  or  because 
he  sat  intra  cancellos,  within  the  lattice-work  or  railings 
( cancelli )  erected  to  protect  the  emperor  from  the  crowding 
of  the  people  when  he  sat  in  judgment.  The  title  and  the 
office  of  chancellor  are  found  in  various  countries.  The 
Chancellor  of  France  (Chancellier  de  France),  from  a  very 
early  time,  was  an  officer  of  state  of  great  power  and  dig¬ 
nity,  under  whom  several  other  officers,  bearing  also  the 
title  of  chancellor,  were  employed  in  the  administration  of 
justice  and  in  the  defense  of  the  public  order.  The  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  France  was  the  constitutional  interpreter  of  the 
will  of  the  sovereign ;  his  functions  being  on  the  whole  anal¬ 
ogous  to  those  exercised  by  the  Chancellor  of  England.  It 
indicates  the  change  of  the  value  of  money,  that,  in  1290, 
the  salary  of  this  high  official  was  six  sous  a  day,  with  the 
privilege,  to  him  and  his,  of  eating  at  the  court.  When  he 
was  at  Paris,  and  ate  at  his  own  lodgings,  he  had  twenty 
sous  a  day.  The  office  was  abolished  at  the  revolution, 
and  though  it  was  restored  by  the  Bourbons,  and  even 
under  the  first  Napoleon  the  higher-sounding  title  of 
archi-chancellier  was  revived,  many  of  the  functions  of  the 
old  chancellor  were  transferred  to  the  minister  of  justice, 
and  have  ever  since  been  held  by  him. 

In  most  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe  there  are  officers 
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of  state  who  bear  this,  or  analogous  titles,  though  their 
powers  and  duties  are  very  various.  The  chief  functionary 
in  the  Austrian  Empire  has  often  been  termed  chancellor; 
and  on  the  reconstitution  of  the  German  Empire,  Prince 
Bismarck  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  ( Reichskanz - 
ler).  Besides  these  state-chancellors,  there  were  officers 
in  many  other  capacities  to  whom  the  title  was  given. 
Every  bishop  has  his  chancellor  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  there  are  still  law  chancellors  of  cathedrals,  dioceses, 
universities,  etc. 

In  some  of  the  United  States  this  officer  as  a  judge  of 
equity  was  created  by  constitutional  provision;  but  in 
several  of  these  the  office  has  been  abolished,  and  its 
functions  have  been  variously  assigned:  see  Chancery, 
Court  of. 

CHANCELLOR,  Lord,  or  Lord  High:  keeper  of  the 
great  seal,  an  officer  of  very  high  dignity,  and  a  judge  of 
extensive  jurisdiction.  The  existence  of  the  office  in  Eng¬ 
land,  as  in  the  other  states  of  Europe,  is  usually  ascribed  to 
the  influence  which  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  empire 
had  on  the  constitutions  of  the  modern  nations.  This  in¬ 
fluence  was  exercised  in  no  small  measure  through  the 
medium  of  the  church,  the  profession  of  the  law  being  gen¬ 
erally  exercised  by  ecclesiastics ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason, 
probably,  that  the  bishop  and  the  king  are  furnished  with 
officers  bearing  the  same  title,  and  exercising  analogous 
functions.  The  chancellor  is  always  the  confidential  ad¬ 
viser  of  the  sovereign  in  state  affairs.  For  this  reason  he 
has  been  called  the  keeper  of  his  conscience ;  and  in  England 
to  him  the  duty  was  intrusted  of  presiding  over  a  court 
which  acted  on  what  were  called — by  way  of  distinction — 
equitable  considerations.  It  is  in  this  latter  prerogative 
chiefly  that  the  English  chancellor  is  distinguished  from  all 
other  judges;  for,  while  they  are  held  by  the  letter  of  the 
law,  he  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  act  rather  juxta  bonum 
et  cequum.  In  certain  more  special  points  of  view,  there  is  a 
similarity  between  the  functions  of  the  chancellors  in  differ¬ 
ent  countries.  ‘In  all  of  them  he  seems  to  have  had  the 
supervision  of  all  charters,  letters,  and  such  other  public 
instruments  of  the  crown  as  were  authenticated  in  the  most 
solemn  manner;  and  therefore,  when  seals  came  into  use,  he 
had  always  the  custody  of  the  sovereign’s  great  seal.’— 
Stephen’s  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.,  p.  398.  Therefore,  the 
office  of  Chancellor,  or  Keeper  (q.v.) — which,  by  5  Eliza¬ 
beth,  c.  18,  is  declared  to  be  exactly  the  same — is  created 
without  writ  or  patent  by  the  mere  delivery  of  the  great 
seal,  and  that  the  chancellor,  if  a  baron,  takes  precedency 
of  every  temporal  lord  not  a  member  of  the  royal  family 
and  of  all  bishops  except  the  Abp.  of  Canterbury.  The 
chancellor  is  a  privy-councillor  by  his  office  and  a  member 
of  the  cabinet,  and  prolocutor,  or  speaker,  of  the  house  of 
lords,  by  prescription.  Though  the  form  in  which  his 
tenure  of  office  is  terminated,  is  by  the  resumption  of  the 
great  seal  by  the  sovereign,  the  chancellor  practically  re¬ 
signs  office  with  the  party  to  which  he  is  attached.  He  has 
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the  appointment  of  all  justices  of  the  peace  throughout  the 
kingdom,  though  this  privilege  he  exercises  usually  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  lord  lieutenants.  But  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  and,  as  it  now  seems,  somewhat  anomalous  branch 
of  his  patronage,  arises  from  his  having  been  originally  an 
ecclesiastic.  Though  the  last  bishop  who  held  the  office  was 
John  Williams,  Abp.  of  York,  lord  keeper  1621,  July  10 — 
1625,  Nov.  1,  the  chancellor  still  continues  to  be  patron 
of  all  the  crown  livings  of  the  value  of  £20  per  annum,  or 
under  (though  in  1863  about  300  were  sold  to  augment 
the  incomes  of  those  sold  and  those  retained),  and  visitor 
of  all  hospitals  and  colleges  of  the  king's  foundation.  As 
representing  the  paternal  character  of  the  sovereign,  the 
chancellor  is  the  general  guardian  of  all  infants,  idiots,  and 
lunatics,  and  has  the  supervision  of  all  charitable  uses  in 
the  kingdom.  As  regards  his  judicial  patronage,  the  ar¬ 
rangement  is,  that  the  chancellor  appoints  in  general  all 
the  judges  of  the  superior  courts,  except  the  two  chief- 
justices,  who  are  nominated  by  the  prime-minister  of  the 
day.  Of  inferior  appointments,  the  prime-minister  has 
reserved  to  him  also  the  commissioners  of  bankruptcy  and 
the  judges  of  the  county  courts.  All  these  functions  the 
chancellor  performs  in  addition  to  his  extensive  duties  as 
the  supreme  judge  of  the  court  of  chancery,  both  as  an 
ordinary  court  of  common  law  and  of  record,  and  as  an 
extraordinary  court  of  equity.  Much  inconvenience  has 
arisen  from  the  accumulation  of  duties  in  the  single  person 
of  this  high  dignitary,  and  various  expedients  had  been 
devised  for  lessening  the  evil.  Vice-chancellors  had  been 
appointed,  ^nd  the  duties  of  the  master  of  the  oils  had 
been  extended.  In  1875  a  considerable  change  was  made 
by  consolidating  all  the  vice-chancellors'  courts  into  one 
division,  called  the  chancery  division  of  the  high  court. 
And  the  chancellor’s  duties  in  the  house  of  lords  as  the 
highest  appeal  court  were  lightened  in  1876.  The  pro¬ 
posal  of  a  minister  of  justice  has,  however,  not  yet  found 
favor.  The  salary  of  the  chancellor  is  £10,000  a  year,  and 
he  has  an  annuity  of  £5  000  on  his  retirement  from  office. 
The  style  of  the  chancellor,  since  the  union  with  Scotland, 
has  been  lord  high  chancellor  of  Great  Britain;  but  he  has 
scarcely  any  jurisdiction  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland  there 
is  a  separate  chancellor,  having  powers  in  most  respects 
the  same  as  those  of  chancellor  of  Great  Britain.  To  slay 
the  chancellor  is  treason  under  25  Edward  III.  c.  2. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  A  DIOCESE:  vicar-general  to 
the  bishop;  an  ecclesiastical  judge,  appointed  to  assist  the 
bishop  in  questions  of  ecclesiastical  law,  and  hold  his 
courts  for  him.  In  England  it  is  provided  that  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  a  diocese  may  be  a  layman,  whether  married  or 
single,  provided  he  be  a  doctor  of  the  civil  law,  lawfully 
create  and  made  in  some  university.  By  the  canons  of 
1603,  he  must  be  a  bachelor  of  law,  at  the  least,  or  a  master 
of  arts.  There  are  certain  cases,  however,  in  which  the 
bishop  must  sit  in  person.  In  case  of  complaint  against  a 
clerk  in  holy  orders,  for  any  ecclesiastical  offense  against 
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the  church  discipline  act  (3  and  4  Viet.  c.  86),  the  bishop  is 
to  hear  the  cause,  assisted  by  three  assessors ;  of  whom  the 
dean  of  his  cathedral,  or  one  of  his  archdeacons,  or  his 
chancellor,  must  be  one ;  and  a  sergeant-at-law,  or  advocate 
who  has  practiced  5  years  in  the  court  of  the  archbishop 
of  the  province,  or  barrister  of  7  years’  standing,  must  be 
another. 

CHANCELLOR,  Charles  Williams:  American  physi¬ 
cian:  b.  Spottsylvania  co.,  Va.,  1833,  Feb.  19.  He  studied 
at  Georgetown  College,  and  the  University  of  Virginia, 
1848-52,  and  was  graduated  at  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia,  1853.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  medical 
director  of  Gen.  Pickett’s  division  in  the  Confederate 
army,  1863-5.  He  was  professor  of  surgery  in  and  dean 
of  Washington  University,  Baltimore,  1868-75;  secretary 
of  the  Maryland  State  board  of  health,  1875,  president 
of  the  Maryland  State  Insane  Asylum,  1880;  and  United 
States  consul  at  Havre,  France,  1893-7.  Among  his 
numerous  reports  and  articles  on  medical  and  sanitary 
topics  are  the  following:  Report  upon  the  Condition  of  the 
Prisons,  Reformatories,  and  Charitable  Institutions  of  Mary¬ 
land,  (1875);  Contagious  and  Infectious  Diseases  (1878); 
Mineral  Waters  and  Seaside  Resorts  (1883);  Drainage  of 
the  Marsh  Lands  of  Maryland  (ISM)]  Heredity  (1886); 
Sewerage  of  Cities  (1886);  Climate  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  SCOTLAND:  official  who,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  1707  (when  the 
office  was  abolished),  performed  functions  in  many  respects 
analogous  to  those  of  the  lord  high  chancellor  of  Great 
Britain.  The  distinction  between  law  and  equity  in  the 
English  sense  never  having  been  recognized  in  Scotland, 
the  chancellor  had  no  judicial  functions  separate  from 
those  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  law,  but  he  had  the  princi¬ 
pal  direction  of  the  chancery  (q.v.).  In  early  times,  the 
Chancellor  of  Scotland,  as  of  England,  was  very  frequently 
an  ecclesiastic:  but  the  first  chancellor,  Constantine,  Earl 
of  Fife,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.,  and  the  last,  the  Earl 
of  Seafield,  who  held  the  office  at  the  Union,  both  were  lay¬ 
men  ;  and  many  other  nobles,  Earls  of  Argyle,  Angus,  Hunt- 
ly,  etc.,  appear  in  the  lists  given  in  Crawford’s  Officers  of 
State,  and  Chalmers’s  Caledonia.  On  the  abolition  of  the 
office,  a  keeper  of  the  great  seal  was  appointed,  who 
acts  merely  ministerially  in  affixing  it  to  the  writs  which 
pass  under  it :  see  Great  Seal. 

CHANCELLORSVILLE,  Chtin' sel-erz-vil,  Battle  of: 
1863,  May  1-4,  including  the  engagements  at  Mary’s 
Heights  May  3,  and  Salem  Church  May  3-4.  Gen.  Hooker, 
commanding  Union  army  had,  exclusive  of  cavalry, 
about  118,000  men  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Rappahannock, 
opposite  Fredericksburg,  which  place  was  held  by  Gen. 
Lee  with  60,000  men,  not  including  cavalry.  Lee’s 
position  was  too  strong  to  warrant  a  direct  attack,  so 
Hooker,  in  the  latter  days  of  April,  sent  Gen.  Stoneman, 
with  10,000  cavalry,  to  cut  Lee’s  communications  with 
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Richmond;  feinted  a  crossing  of  the  river  below  Fred¬ 
ericksburg,  and  on  April  27  marched  the  5th,  11th  and 
12th  corps  25  m.  up  the  river,  crossed  it  and  the  Rapidan, 
was  joined  by  two  divisions  of  the  2d  corps  that  had  crossed 
at  United  States  ford,  and  at  night  of  the  30th  had  con¬ 
centrated  71,000  men  at  and  near  Chancellor’s,  a  farm 
clearing  in  the  wilderness,  11m.  west  of  Fredericksburg, 
and  65  n.  by  w.  from  Richmond.  The  march  was  re¬ 
sumed  on  the  morning  of  May  1,  and  the  head  of  column 
reached  the  open  country  when  it  encountered  Lee,  who 
had  marched  with  48,000  men,  the  greater  part  of  his 
army,  from  Fredericksburg  to  oppose  him.  Hooker 
fell  back  and  threw  up  works  in  the  dense  woods  sur¬ 
rounding  Chancellor’s.  There  was  some  sharp  skirmish¬ 
ing  during  the  day,  but  no  general  engagement.  At 
night  he  was  joined  by  the  3d  corps;  the  1st  corps  came 
on  the  field  during  the  night  of  the  2d.  On  the  2d,  Stone¬ 
wall  Jackson,  with  30,000  men,  under  cover  of  dense 
forest,  made  a  long  march  across  Hooker’s  front,  reached 
his  right  flank,  and  late  in  the  day  surprised  and  routed 
Howard’s  11th  corps.  Jackson’s  success  was  checked 
at  nightfall,  and  at  9 :20  p.  m.  while  reconnoitering  his 
front,  Jackson  was  mortally  wounded,  a  great  loss  to  the 
Confederate  cause.  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill,  also,  was  wounded, 
and  the  command  on  that  part  of  the  field  fell  to  Gen. 
J.  E.  B.  Stuart.  Stuart  pressed  the  fighting  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  3d.  Lee  with  about  18,000  men  attacked  the 
Union  line  in  front  of  and  around  Chancellor’s;  he  and 
Stuart  drew  near  each  other  as  progress  was  made,  and  at 
10  a.m.  the  Confederates  were  again  united.  Lee  now 
made  a  concentrated  attack;  the  losses  were  frightful; 
Hooker  was  stunned  by  a  solid  shot,  and  the  Union  forces 
fell  back  to  a  good  defensive  position,  marked  out  by  the 
engineers  the  night  previous.  Lee  was  about  to  press 
his  advantage,  but  desisted  when  he  heard  that  a  large 
Union  force  was  advancing  upon  his  rear  from  Fredericks¬ 
burg.  This  Union  force  of  23,000  men  was  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Gen.  Sedgwick,  who  had  crossed  the  river  below 
Fredericksburg  May  2,  carried  Mary’s  Heights,  held  by 
Gen.  Early  with  8,500  men,  on  the  3d,  and  pushed  on  to 
Salem  Church,  where  he  was  checked  at  dark  by  Early. 
On  the  4th  he  was  attacked  by  21,000  men  that  Lee  had 
sent  back  from  Chancellor’s,  was  fought  to  a  stand  and 
finally  compelled  to  recross  the  river  at  Bank’s  ford  during 
the  night,  with  a  loss  of  3,200  killed  and  wounded,  and 
over  1,450  captured.  Lee  then  again  reunited  the 
greater  part  of  his  army  in  Hooker’s  front,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  renewing  the  battle  on  the  morning  of  the  6th, 
but  when  morning  came  Hooker  had  gone;  he  had  re- 
crossed  the  Rappahannock  at  United  States  ford  during 
the  night  of  the  5th,  and  marched  back  to  his  old  camps 
opposite  Fredericksburg.  Gen.  Stoneman’s  movement 
with  the  cavalry  on  Lee’s  communications  was  also  a 
failure. 

The  Union  loss  at  Chancellor’s  was  1,082  killed,  6,849 
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wounded,  and  4,214  missing.  Including  the  losses  at 
Fredericksburg,  Mary’s  Heights,  and  Salem  Church,  the 
Union  loss  in  the  entire  campaign  was  1,606  killed,  9,762 
wounded,  and  5,919  missing,  an  aggregate  of  17,278. 
The  Confederate  loss  during  the  campaign  was  1,665  killed, 
9^81^  wounded,  and  2,018  captured,  an  aggregate  of 

CHAN CE-MEDLE Y,  n.  chdns  med'VL  [F.  chaude  meslee 
— from  chaud,  hot,  and  meslee ,  bickering,  fight]:  an  acci¬ 
dental  conflict  not  prepared  beforehand ;  in  law,  uninten¬ 
tional  homicide  in  self-defense,  or  on  a  sudden  quarrel ;  in 
OE.,  a  mixture  made  at  haphazard. 

CHANCE-MEDLEY,  and  CHAUD-MEDLEY,  shod'- 
med-U,  or  (in  Scotland)  Melle  [Fr.  chaud,  hot,  and  melee, 
a  fray]:  French  expressions  borrowed  in  English  law. 
Though  often  spoken  of  as  synonymous,  they  are  distinct  in 
meaning— the  first  signifying  a  casual  affray;  the  other,  an 
affray  in  the  heat  of  blood  or  passion.  Both  are  in  most 
countries  recognized  as  pleas  in  mitigation  of  the  offense  of 
homicide  (q.v.) :  see  also  Sanctuary. 

CHANC'ERY:  official  establishment  of  a  chancellor 
(q.v.).  As  the  Roman  emperors,  and  after  them  the  various 
sovereigns  who  divided  the  vast  inheritance  of  the  empire, 
had  each  a  chancellor  (q.v.),  so  in  every  European  kingdom 
there  was  an  establishment  called  a  chancery,  where  these 
officers  performed  their  functions.  If  we  imagine  a  large 
chamber  divided  by  lattice-work  ( cancelli ),  the  outer  half 
devoted  to  the  people,  the  inner  occupied  by  the  chancellor 
and  his  subordinates,  engaged  in  framing  edicts,  letters  of 
nobility,  and  the  like,  and  engrossing  them  on  parchment, 
and  sealing  them  with  the  king’s  own  seal  in  proof  of  their 
authenticity,  and  then  handing  them  through  the  railings 
to  the  people  without,  we  shall  have  some  conception  of 
the  chancery  in  its  earliest  form. 

In  France,  as  there  were  subordinate  chancellors  at¬ 
tached  to  the  parliaments  of  the  respective  provinces,  so 
there  were  subordinate  chanceries ;  but  the  grand  chancery 
of  France,  which  followed  the  person  of  the  king,  was  alone, 
in  strictness,  entitled  to  the  name. 

The  apostolic  chancery  at  Rome,  in  which,  in  addition 
to  the  documents  pertaining  to  his  temporal  sovereignty, 
the  bulls  and  briefs  of  the  pope  are  authenticated,  is  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  a  cardinal,  with  the  title  of  vice-chancellor. 

CHAN'CERY,  Court  of  (see  Chancellor]:  high  court 
of  equity.  In  England,  besides  the  function  pertaining  to 
the  chancellor  in  other  countries  the  chancellor  had  early 
assigned  to  him  the  office  of  a  judge ;  and  the  English  chan¬ 
cery  consequently  became  a  court  of  law,  the  peculiar 
character  of  which  will  be  rendered  intelligible  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  considerations:  In  assigning  judicial  functions  to 
the  chancellor’s  department,  it  was  not  intended  that  it 
should  interfere  with  that  other  department  of  government 
which  has  everywhere  been  distinguished  both  from  the 
legislative  and  the  executive— viz.,  the  judicial.  But  in 
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all  departments,  according  to  the  imperial  theory  from 
which  the  idea  of  the  chancery  at  least  was  derived,  the 
sovereign  was  supreme,  and  to  his  will,  or  to  his  sense  of 
justice,  there  was  consequently  an  appeal  in  judicial,  as 
in  other  matters.  His  chancellor,  however,  was  his  ad¬ 
viser  in  all  matters  whatsoever;  and  thus,  though  not 
a  judge  in  the  stricter  sense,  it  is  manifest  that  his  counsel, 
in  judicial  matters  of  the  highest  importance,  would  con¬ 
stantly  be  called  in.  But  further,  the  king  governed  by 
laws,  even  before  he  was  governed  by  them;  and  for  the 
sake  of  order  and  his  own  convenience,  he  would  naturally 
add  to  or  supplement  the  law  which  he  had  established, 
only  where  it  could  be  shown  to  him  that  it  did  not  meet 
the  substantial  justice  of  the  particular  case.  He  would  con¬ 
sequently  be  a  judge,  not  of  the  interpretation  or  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  law,  which  he  would  leave  to  his  ordinary  judges, 
but  of  its  adequacy  to  circumstances  which  had  changed,  or 
had  not  been  anticipated ;  and  when  he  interfered,  it  would 
be  to  some  extent  in  the  character  of  a  legislator,  as  well  as 
of  a  judge.  The  king  would  thus  be  a  judge  in  equity,  in 
the  popular  and  intelligible  sense  of  that  word ;  and  acting 
in  this  capacity  himself,  it  would  be  in  this  capacity  that  he 
would  call  in  the  aid  of  his  chancellor.  It  is  not  mysterious, 
then,  how  in  early  times,  the  court  of  chancery  came  to  be 
a  court  of  equity;  and  the  chief  difficulty  regarding  its 
origin  seems  to  attach  to  the  other  of  the  two  great  depart¬ 
ments  into  which  it  is  divided,  and  in  which  it  exercises 
jurisdiction  as  a  court  of  common  law.  But  as  the  free 
constitution  of  England  developed  itself,  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  equity,  in  the  old  despotic  or  patriarchal 
sense — in  which  it  was  not  so  much  the  administration  as 
the  making  or  modifying  of  law — was  inconsistent  with  its 
principles,  whether  it  proceeded  from  a  judge  or  from  the 
monarch  himself.  The  popular  sense  of  equity  was  con¬ 
sequently  abandoned;  and  a  technical  sense,  unknown  to 
the  jurisprudence  of  every  other  nation,  was  given  to  it. 
The  proceedings  of  the  court  of  chancery  ‘on  its  equity 
side/  which  had  hitherto  been  a  mere  supplement  to  law, 
came  now  to  be  hedged  in  by  rules  and  precedents  as  closely 
as  those  of  any  court  of  common  law.  What  henceforth 
continued  to  be  the  distinction  in  principle  between  law 
and  equity,  or  between  the  functions  of  the  courts  of  com¬ 
mon  law  and  the  court  of  chancery,  or  even  of  the  two 
great  departments  of  this  court  itself,  it  is  perhaps  im¬ 
possible  to  state.  For  the  arbitrary  line  which  has  been 
drawn  between  the  class  of  cases  assigned  to  the  one  set  of 
courts  and  to  the  other,  see  Equity. 

In  England,  the  judicial  duties  of  the  chancellor  have 
long  been  shared  by  the  master  of  the  rolls  (q.v.),  an  officer 
of  high  rank,  originally  appointed  only  for  the  superinten¬ 
dence  of  the  writs  and  records  appertaining  to  the  common 
law  departments  of  the  court,  but  who  was  accustomed  also 
to  sit  as  a  separate  though  subordinate  judge  on  the  equity 
side;  and  who  now  hears  motions,  pleas,  and  demurrers,  as 
well  as  causes  generally.  His  salary  is  £6,000  a  year.  The 
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vast  increase  of  business  caused  the  appointment,  1813,  of 
another  assistant  to  the  chancellor,  unaer  the  title  of  the 
vice-chancellor  of  England;  and  in  1841,  when  the  equity- 
business  of  the  exchequer  was  transferred  to  the  chancellor, 
two  more  vice-chancellors  were  added,  judges  sitting  sepa¬ 
rately  from  the  lord  chancellor — each  with  annual  salary  of 
£5,000.  Another  important  addition  (14  and  16  Viet.  c.  83) 
was  that  of  the  lords  justices  of  the  court  of  appeal  for  all 
courts.  A  court  consists  of  the  lord  chancellor,  together  with 
these  judges;  but  the  lords  justices,  when  sitting  without 
the  chancellor,  possess  the  same  jurisdiction  which  belongs 
to  him,  and  their  existence  does  not  prejudice  his  right  to 
sit  alone.  The  lords  justices  have  the  same  authority  in 
matters  of  lunacy  as  the  chancellor;  and  they,  sitting 
together,  constitute,  without  the  chancellor,  the  court  of 
appeal  in  bankruptcy.  An  appeal,  -which  may  be  enter¬ 
tained  also  by  the  lord  chancellor  sitting  alone,  lies  to 
this  court  from  all  the  separate  courts  of  the  chancery 
division;  and  from  this  appellate  jurisdiction  there  is  an 
appeal  in  turn  to  the  house  of  lords.  The  lords  justices 
may  also  take  up  original  causes,  though  these,  in  practice, 
are  mainly  confined  to  the  divisional  courts  of  the  high 
court.  Till  recently,  certain  parts  of  the  equitable  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  court  of  chancery  were  confided  to  the 
masters  in  ordinary  (see  Masters  in  Chancery)  and  the 
accountant-general.  The  office  of  the  masters  has  been 
abolished,  but  that  of  the  accountant  continues  one  of 
the  most  important  connected  with  the  court. 

The  subdivision  of  courts  into  those  of  equity  and  com¬ 
mon  law  had  long  been  found  mischievous,  inasmuch  as 
it  in  some  cases  doubled  the  expense  to  the  suitor,  by  send¬ 
ing  him  from  one  court  to  another  for  instalments  of  the 
justice  which  he  sought.  For  the  changes  under  the 
judicature  acts  of  1873-76,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
new  high  court  of  justice,  see  Common  Laws.  The  chan¬ 
cery  court  is  now  the  chancery  division  of  the  reconsti¬ 
tuted  high  court. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  English  court  of  chan¬ 
cery  has  always  been  a  subject  of  ridicule,  and  a  recent 
French  writer,  in  speaking  of  it,  says:  ‘Nothing  ever 
comes  to  an  end  in  it;  and  the  unhappy  man  who  has  a 
process  there,  can  be  sure  of  but  one  thing — viz.,  that 
whether  he  gains  it  or  loses  it,  his  ruin  is  certain.’  The 
acts  by  which  evils  inseparable  from  the  constitution  of 
the  court  of  chancery — and  which  spring  from  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  law  and  equity,  on  which  its  very  ex¬ 
istence  depended — had  been  mitigated,  were  the  follow¬ 
ing:  15  and  16  Viet.  cc.  80,  86,  and  87;  21  and  22  Viet, 
c.  27;  23  and  24  Viet,  cc  38,  128;  25  and  26  Viet.  c.  2; 
and  36  and  37  Viet.  C.  66.  This  last  is  known  as  the 
English  Judicature  Act,  and  the  High  Court  of  Chancery 
of  England,  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  at  Westminster,  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  the  Court  of  Probate,  the 
Court  for  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes,  and  the  Lon- 
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don  Court  of  Bankruptcy  were  united  and  consolidated 
into  ‘one  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  England/  and 
it  enacted  that  in  every  civil  cause  or  matter,  law  and 
equity  shall  be  concurrently  administered,  but  in  those 
matters  in  which  there  is  any  conflict  or  variance  between 
the  rules  of  equity  and  the  rules  of  the  common  law, 
with  reference  to  the  same  matter,  the  rules  of  equity 
shall  prevail.  In  various  colonies  of  the  British  empire 
local  courts  have  been  established  in  imitation  of  the 
high  court  of  chancery.  In  the  federal  courts  of  the 
United  States  not  only  are  both  the  principles  of  the 
high  court  of  chancery  recognized  in  the  administration 
of  equity,  but  the  administration  of  chancery  doctrines 
under  chancery  forms  is  uniform  throughout  the  union. 
At  the  time  the  Constitution  was  formed  the  distinction 
between  law  and  equity  as  known  in  the  country  from 
whence  our  ancestors  came  was  recognized  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution;  and  the  courts  of  the  United  States  have  uni¬ 
formly  held  that  the  rules  of  decision  in  equity  cases 
were  the  same  in  all  the  states,  and  they  are  the  equity 
law  which  we  derived  from  England.  Hence  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  do  not  lose  their  equitable  juris¬ 
diction  in  those  states  where  no  such  courts  exist,  but 
on  the  contrary  administer  equitable  remedies  in  cases 
to  which  they  are  applicable  and  which  are  not  adapted 
to  a  common-law  action. 

The  court  of  equity,  having  existed  as  a  separate  tri¬ 
bunal  for  so  many  centuries,  has  at  length  disappeared 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  most  of  the  American  states, 
and  the  reforming  tendency  of  the  present  age  is  strongly 
towards  an  obliteration  of  the  lines  which  have  hitherto 
divided  the  two  jurisdictions.  By  the  recent  legislation 
of  England  and  of  many  of  the  states  of  this  country, 
the  separate  tribunals  of  law  and  of  equity  have  been 
abolished;  the  two  jurisdictions  have  been  so  far  com¬ 
bined  that  both  are  administered  by  the  same  court  and 
judge;  legal  and  equitable  rights  are  enforced  and  legal 
and  equitable  remedies  are  granted  in  one  and  the  same 
action;  and  the  distinctions  which  hitherto  existed  be¬ 
tween  the  two  modes  of  procedure  are  as  far  as  possible 
abrogated,  one  kind  of  action  being  established  for  all 
judicial  controversies.  See  Pomeroy  on  Equity  Jurispru¬ 
dence. 

CHANCRE,  n.  shang'ker  [F.  chancre — from  L.  cancrum, 
or  cancer,  a  crab,  a  cancer] :  a  venereal  ulcer  (see  Syphilis)  . 
Chancrous,  a.  sh&ng'krtis,  ulcerous. 

CHANDAH,  or  Chanda,  ch&n'da:  town  of  India,  on  the 
s.w.  frontier  of  the  territory  of  Nagpore,  on  the  left  bank 
-  of  the  river  Eraee,  near  its  junction  with  the  Wurda,  90  m. 
s.  of  the  town  of  Nagpore.  Its  walls,  of  cut  stone,  with  a 
high  parapet,  are  6  m.  round,  from  15  to  20  ft.  high,  and 
flanked  with  round  towers,  large  enough  for  the  heaviest 
guns.  Within  the  place,  and  almost  equi-distant  from 
the  n.  and  s.  faces,  is  a  citadel;  the  rest  of  the  interior 
consists  of  straggling  streets,  detached  houses,  and  plan- 
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tations.  It  is  well  supplied  with  water.  In  1818,  C. 
was  taken  by  the  British.  Pop.  17,000. 

C.  is  cap.  of  a  British  administrative  dist.  having  (1901) 
10,785  sq.  m.  Pop.  700,000. 

CHANDALA,  chdn-dd'la:  class  among  the  Hindus 
deemed  the  lowest  and  the  most  polluted,  according  to 
their  rule  of  caste  (q.v.). 

CHANDELEUR  ISLANDS,  sh&n-de-ldr':  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  about  65  m.  n.  by  e.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  off  the  coast  of  La.,  from  which  they  are  sep¬ 
arated  by  C.  Sound.  At  the  n.  end  of  the  northernmost 
island  is  C.  lighthouse,  lat.  30°  3'  n.,  long.  88°  52'  w. 

CHANDELIER,  n.  shdn-de-ler'  [OF.  chandelier ,  a  dealer 
in  candles — from  mid.  L.  candelarius,  a  chandler — from 
L.  candela,  a  candle]:  a  hanging  branched  lamp. 

CHANDERNAGORE,  shdn-der-na-gdr' ,  or  Chanderna- 
gar,  shan-der-na-gdr' :  French  colonial  city,  with  a  scanty 
territory  of  about  2,000  acres,  on  the  right  or  w.  bank  of 
the  Hoogly,  21  m.  above  Calcutta  by  railway,  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  shore;  lat.  22°  50'  n.,  long.  88°  23'  e.  The  population 
consists  of  a  few  Europeans  and  Eurasians,  the  great  bulk 
being  natives  of  unmixed  blood.  Independently  of 
political  considerations,  the  place  has,  through  the 
gradual  silting  up  of  the  river,  lost  some  of  its  commercial 
advantages.  Within  100  years,  ships  of  the  line  have 
ascended  to  Chandernagore ;  now,  however,  vessels  even 
of  far  inferior  burden  seldom  pass  above  Diamond  harbor, 
which  is  nearly  50  m.  further  down.  Chandernagore 
was  established  1676,  and  for  a  while  rivalled  Calcutta. 
It  was  captured  by  Clive  1757,  but  finally  restored  to  the 
French  1816.  Pop.  abt.  30,000. 

CHA  DHAIREE,  chand-hi-re' ,  or  Chanderi:  town  of 
Gwalior,  India,  in  a  hilly  and  jungly  district,  near  a  tribu¬ 
tary  of  the  Jumna.  It  is  much  decayed  on  account  of 
Mahratta  oppression,  the  scourge  of  war,  and  the  decay 
of  its  manufactures,  which  are  undersold  by  the  cheaper 
fabrics  of  Britain;  but  the  extent  and  architectural  ex¬ 
cellence  of  its  ruins  indicate  its  splendor  and  importance 
in  former  times,  when  it  is  said  to  have  contained  14,000 
stone  houses,  384  markets,  360  caravanseries,  and  12,000 
mosques.  The  fort  of  Chandhairee,  formerly  deemed 
impregnable,  consists  of  a  strong  rampart  of  sandstone, 
flanked  by  circular  towers,  and  is  on  a  high  hill.  Among 
the  remains  of  former  greatness,  is  a  pass  cut  through  a 
solid  rock  100  ft.  high.  During  the  native  wars,  being 
a  place  of  importance,  Chandhairee  was  frequently  be¬ 
sieged.  Under  Mahratta  sway,  it  became  a  haunt  of  free¬ 
booters,  very  troublesome  to  the  native  districts  under 
British  rule  or  protection;  and  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  1844,  it  was,  with  other  lands,  assigned  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  increased  Gwalior  contingent,  com¬ 
manded  by  British  officers. 

CHANDLER,  n.  ch&nd'Ur  [Ger.  handler,  a  dealer  in 
small-wares]:  a  maker  of  candles,  or  dealer  in  them;  a 
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dealer  or  shopkeeper;  a  dealer,  as  corn-chandler.  Chand  ¬ 
lery,  n.  -i,  goods  sold  by  a  chandler. 

CHANDLER,  Abiel,  American  merchant:  b.  Concord, 
N.  H.,  1778;  d.  Walpole,  N.  H.,  1851,  March  22.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1806,  and  was  for 
many  years  a  merchant  in  Boston.  He  died  a  widower, 
without  children,  and  devised  $50,000  to  Dartmouth 
College.  The  Chandler  School  of  Science  at  Dartmouth 
was  established  in  1851  in  pursuance  of  this  bequest. 
For  many  years  it  was  maintained  as  a  separate  depart¬ 
ment,  but  has  recently  been  formally  incorporated  into 
the  college,  and  it  is  now  known  as  the  Chandler  scientific 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science. 

CHANDLER,  Charles  Frederick,  American  chemist: 
b.  Lancaster,  Mass.,  1836,  Dec.  6.  He  studied  at  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard  College,  and  at 
the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Gottingen,  receiving  his 
doctor’s  degree  at  the  latter  in  1856.  He  was  professor 
of  chemistry  in  Union  College,  1857-64,  and  professor 
of  analytical  and  applied  chemistry  in  the  Columbia 
College  School  of  Mines,  1864-1903.  In  1858  he  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the  New  York  College 
of  Pharmacy,  and  in  1876  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  and 
medical  jurisprudence  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  He  became  chemist  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Health  in  1865,  and  its  president  in  1873,  being 
instrumental  in  securing  great  reforms  in  connection 
with  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  markets  and  the  purity 
of  the  food-supply,  notably  in  the  case  of  milk.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  chemical  societies  of  Berlin,  London, 
and  Paris,  and  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
With  his  brother,  Prof.  W.  H.  Chandler,  he  founded  the 
American  Chemist,  a  monthly  journal  devoted  to  chemical 
science.  To  this  and  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  New 
York  health  department  he  has  contributed  many  papers 
on  chemistry,  water-supply  of  cities,  purification  of  coal 
gas,  on  petroleum,  milk,  sorghum,  and  glucose. 

CHANDLER,  Elizabeth  Margaret,  American  poet: 
b.  near  Wilmington,  Del.,  1807,  Dec.  24;  d.  1834,  Nov.  22. 
Her  most  popular  poem  was  The  Slave  Ship.  Many  of 
her  subsequent  verses  were  written  in  the  same  strain, 
and  published  in  the  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation, 
a  Philadelphia  abolitionist  periodical.  Her  poems  were 
published  with  a  memoir  by  Benjamin  Lundy  (1836). 

CHANDLER,  Frank  Wadleigh,  American  writer: 
b.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1873,  June  16.  He  graduated  at 
the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  1894;  studied 
literature  and  philosophy  at  Columbia  University,  and 
at  Oxford,  London,  and  Paris,  1895-9.  Since  1899  he 
has  been  professor  of  literature  and  history  in  the  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute,  and  from  1901-4  lecturer  in  compara¬ 
tive  literature  at  Columbia.  He  has  written  Romances 
of  Roguery,  an  Episode  in  the  History  of  the  Novel  (1899), 
and  Some  Theories  of  the  Novel’s  Evolution  in  East  and 
West  (1900).  - 
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CHANDLER,  John:  1806,  June  16—1876,  July  1: 
one  of  the  earliest  and  best  translators  of  Latin  hymns 
into  English;  b.  Witley,  Surrey,  England.  He  graduated 
at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  1827 ;  became  curate 
to  his  father  at  Witley,  1831,  and  was  vicar  there  from 
1837.  His  Hymns  of  the  Primitive  Church,  1837,  con¬ 
tributed  largely  to  the  collections  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  of  other  bodies,  and  many  of  its  108  renderings 
are  still  used  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean;  they  are  plain, 
simple,  solid,  effective,  and  at  times  beautiful.  A  few 
more  were  added  in  a  small  volume,  Hymns  of  the  Church 
(1841);  both  books  are  rare.  C.  wrote  also  a  Life  of 
William  Wykeham  (1842),  Horce  Sacrce  (1854),  and  some 
sermons  and  tracts. 

CHANDLER,  Joseph  Ripley:  1792,  Aug.  25 — 1880, 
July  10;  b.  Kingston,  Mass.:  journalist.  After  serving  as 
clerk  at  Boston  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  about  1815, 
opened  a  school,  which  he  continued  for  some  ten  years, 
and  published  A  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  1821. 
He  was  editor  of  the  United  States  Gazette,  1822-47,  and 
raised  it  to  prominence;  was  a  city  councilman  1832-48, 
a  delegate  to  the  Penn,  constitutional  convention  1836, 
in  congress  as  a  whig  1849-55,  and  minister  to  Naples 
1858-60.  Mr.  C.  was  active  in  prison  reform,  and  pub¬ 
lished  several  addresses,  orations,  etc.  He  died  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

CHANDLER,  Richard:  1738-1810,  Feb.;  b.  Elson, 
Hampshire:  Eng.  antiquary.  He  was  educated  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  He  became  known  as  the  editor  of  the  magnificent 
work,  Marmora  Oxoniensia,  pub.  by  Oxford  Univ.  1763. 
He  afterward  travelled  through  Greece  and  Asia  Minor, 
with  Revett,  an  architect,  and  Pars,  a  painter,  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  then  flourishing  Dilettanti  Society,  to  col¬ 
lect  information  regarding  the  former  state  of  these  coun¬ 
tries,  and  to  procure  exact  descriptions  of  the  ruins.  The 
result  appeared  1769,  in  two  vols.,  entitled  Ionian  Antiq¬ 
uities.  C.  published  also  a  valuable  account  of  the 
ancient  inscriptions  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece;  and  his 
account  of  his  travels  in  these  countries,  issued  in  1775-76, 
is  still  standard.  He  published  also  a  History  of  Troy. 

CHANDLER,  Seth  C.,  American  astronomer:  b. 
Boston,  Mass.,  1845,  Sept.  16.  He  is  well  known  for  his 
investigations  and  observations  of  the  phenomena  of 
variable  stars,  the  computation  of  comet  orbits,  and,  in 
connection  with  Ritchie,  for  devising  a  system  of  astro¬ 
nomical  code-telegrams  for  the  announcement  of  astro¬ 
nomical  discoveries.  He  also  invented  the  Almucantar, 
and  published  a  very  complete  treatise  on  the  method 
of  its  use.  He  is  best  known  for  his  exhaustive  investi¬ 
gations  of  the  variation  of  terrestrial  latitudes. 

CHANDLER,  William  Eaton,  American  politician: 
b.  Concord,  N.  H.,  1835,  Dec.  28.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  Law  School  in  1855,  entered  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  legislature  in  1862,  became  judge-advocate-general 
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of  the  navy  department  in  1865,  and  secretary  of  the 
navy  in  1882,  serving  three  years.  In  1887-1901  he  was 
a  United  States  senator  from  New  Hampshire.  Since 
1901  he  has  been  president  of  the  Spanish  Treaty  Claims 
Commission. 

CHANDLER,  Zachariah:  1813,  Dec.  10—1879,  Nov. 
1;  b.  Bedford,  N.  H.:  senator.  He  was  a  farmer’s  son, 
and  is  said  to  have  chosen  $1,000  rather  than  a  college 
education.  He  settled  at  Detroit  1833,  acquired  wealth 
as  a  merchant,  became  prominent  in  whig  politics,  sup¬ 
ported  the  abolitionists’  ‘underground  railroad,’  was 
elected  mayor  1851,  and  defeated  for  gov.  1852.  He 
was  active  in  organizing  the  republican  party  1854,  and 
continued  one  of  its  leading  spirits.  His  career  in  the 
United  States  senate  began  1857  and  lasted  till  1875; 
there  he  opposed  the  admission  of  Kansas  under  the  Le- 
compton  constitution,  1858,  Mar.  12,  and  joined  Ben. 
Wade  in  stoutly  resisting  the  slave  power.  His  ‘blood 
letter’  to  Gov.  filair  of  Mich.,  1861,  Feb.  11,  showed  him 
to  be  a  radical  extremist,  but  events  proved  him  a  true 
prophet.  In  the  same  spirit  he  expressed  regret  that  Pres. 
Lincoln  had  not  called  for  500,000  men  at  once  instead 
of  75,000,  and  for  a  longer  term  in  place  of  three  months. 
He  vigorously  supported  the  war,  brought  in  a  bill  for 
the  confiscation  of  rebel  property  1861,  July,  attacked 
Gen.  McClellan  1862,  July,  and  contributed  to  Lincoln’s 
re-election  1864.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  commerce  for  many  years,  a  member  of  other  important 
senate  committees,  chairman  of  the  republican  national 
committee  1868  and  1876,  sec.  of  the  interior  1874-77, 
and  was  again  in  the  senate  1879,  to  fill  a  vacancy;  here 
he  denounced  Jefferson  Davis,  Mar.  2.  He  delivered  an 
earnest  speech  in  Chicago,  Oct.  31,  and  was  found  dead 
in  his  room  the  next  morning. 

CHANDLER  SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT:  see 
Dartmouth  College. 

CHANDORE,  chtin-dor':  town  and  fort  in  the  dist.  of 
Nassick  (q.v.),  presidency  of  Bombay;  lat.  20°  20'  n.,  long. 
74°  14'  e.  Chandore  is  a  flourishing  place.  The  fort, 
which  commands  an  important  pass  on  the  route  be¬ 
tween  Candeish  and  Bombay,  is  on  the  summit  of  a  hill 
naturally  inaccessible  everywhere  but  at  the  gateway, 
it  surrendered  to  the  British  in  1804;  and  being  subse¬ 
quently  restored  to  Holkar  was  finally  ceded  by  him  1818. 
Pop.  abt.  6,000. 

CHANDOS  CLAUSE,  chfin'dos:  clause  proposed  by  the 
Marquis  of  Chandos  (tory — afterward  Duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham),  during  the  discussion  of  the  clauses  of  the  Reform 
Bill  (q.v.)  1831,  in  the  Brit,  parliament.  It  gave  the 
county  franchise  to  tenants  at  will  occupying  lands  for 
which  they  paid  an  annual  rent  of  £50.  This  was  op¬ 
posed  by  the  ministers  on  the  ground  that  the  class  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  enfranchised  would  be  subject  to  the  coercion 
of  the  landowners,  who  would  thus  virtually  determine 
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the  elections.  The  amendment,  however,  was  supported 
by  many  of  the  radicals,  who  at  that  time  regarded  any 
extension  of  the  suffrage  as  a  boon,  and  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  84.  The  clause  was  incorporated  in  the 
bill  of  the  following  year,  and  was  finally  carried  by  a 
majority  of  272  to  32.  The  result  proved  a  material 
accession  to  the  conservative  element  in  counties.  Under 
the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  occupants  of  lands  of  a  ratable 
value  of  £12  are  entitled  to  the  county  franchise. 

CHANFRIN,  n.  sh&n'frin,  or  Chanfron,  shdn'frbn,  or 
Chaffron,  n.  shaf'rdn  [F.  chanfrein ] :  fore  part  of  a  horse’s 
head  extending  from  under  the  ears  along  the  interval 
between  the  eyebrows  and  the  nose;  the  armor  or  mask 
for  such  a  part  (see  Charger);  the  corresponding  part 
in  other  animals. 

CHANGARNIER,  shdng-gdr-ne-af ,  Nicolas  Anne  The- 
odule:  1793-1877,  Feb'.;  b,  Autun:  French  general.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  military  school  of  Saint-Cyr. 
In  1830,  he  went  as  lieut.  to  Algeria,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  gen,  of  division.  After 
the  proclamation  of  the  republic,  1848,  he  was  appointed 
governor-general  of  Algeria,  in  the  place  of  Cavaignac; 
but  being  chosen  a  member  of  the  national  assembly,  he 
returned  to  Paris,  when  he  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  garrisons  of  Paris  and  of  the  national  guard. 
He  held  this  double  office  till  1849,  May,  and  again  for 
some  time  after  the  insurrectionary  movements  of  June. 
Changarnier  was  a  member  of  the  legislative  assembly, 
where  he  held  a  sort  of  neutral  position  between  the  Or- 
leanists  and  Legitimists,  and  opposed  to  the  Bonapartists. 
At  the  coup  d'etat,  1851,  Dec.,  after  being  imprisoned  in 
Ham,  he  went  into  exile  till  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
when  he  offered  his  services  to  Napoleon  III.  He  was 
in  Metz  with  Bazaine;  and,  on  its  capitulation,  retired 
to  Brussels.  He  returned  to  France  1871,  entered  the 
assembly,  and  assisted  M.  Thiers  in  reorganizing  the  army. 

CHANG-CHOW-FOO,  chdng-chdw-fd',  or  Chaou-Chow, 
chd'o-chow:  city  of  China,  cap.  of  a  dept,  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  province  of  Keang-su;  31°  50'  n.  lat.,  and 
3°  24'  long.  e.  of  Pekin. 

CHANG-CHOW-FOO:  city  of  China,  cap.  of  a  dept, 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  province  of  Fuh-keen;  24°  31'  n. 
lat.,  and  1°  24'  Ion.  e.  of  Pekin. 

CHANGE,  n.  chan  [F.  changer;  OF.  changier — from 
mid.  L.  and  It.  cambiare,  to  exchange — from  L.  cambirS, 
to  exchange;  Icel.  kaupa,  to  deal]*,  an  alteration  or  varia¬ 
tion  in  anything;  a  passing  from  one  state  or  form  to  an¬ 
other;  vicissitude;  variety;  small  money.  Change,  con¬ 
tracted  from  exchange,  a  place  where  persons  meet  to 
transact  business:  V.  to  alter;  to  make  different;  to  shift; 
to  put  one  thing  in  the  place  of  another;  to  leave  one 
thing  or  state  for  another;  to*  give  one  kind  of  money 
for  another;  to  undergo  variation.  Chan'ging,  imp. 
Changed,  pp.  chanjd.  Changer,  n.  chan'jer,  one  who. 
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Changeable,  a.  -d-bl,  fickle;  prone  to  change.  Change¬ 
ability,  n.  -bU'i-ti.  Change'ableness,  n.  inconstancy; 
fickleness.  Change'ably,  ad.  -bU.  Change'ful,  a.  -fdl, 
subject  to  frequent  change;  inconstant.  Change'less, 
a.  constant;  not  allowing  of  alteration.  Change'ling,  n. 
a  child  or  thing  put  in  place  of  another ;  a  fool ;  a  waverer ; 
any  one  apt  to  change.  Changes,  n.  plu.  chanj'lz,  the 
variation  of  any  number  of  things,  as  in  a  peal  of  bells. 
Change-wheel,  n.  one  of  a  kind  of  wheels,  having  various 
numbers  of  cogs  at  the  same  pitch;  used  to  connect  the 
main  arbor  of  a  lathe  with  the  feed-screw,  so  as  to  vary 
the  relative  rates  of  rotation  and  consequently  the  pitch 
of  the  screw  to  be  cut. — Syn.  of  ‘change,  v.’ :  to  alter;  vary; 
veer;  turn;  shift;  diversify;  innovate;  exchange;  barter; 
substitute: — of  ‘change,  n.’ :  variation ;  vicissitude ;  variety; 
alteration ;  transition ;  mutation ;  novelty ;  innovation ; 
reverse;  revolution;  transmutation; — of  ‘changeable’: 
mutable;  variable;  inconstant;  fickle;  versatile;  unstable; 
unsteady;  wavering;  unsettled;  giddy;  erratic;  volatile. 

CHANGE'LING:  child  or  thing  put  in  place  of  another. 
It  was  at  one  time  a  common  superstition  that  infants 
were  taken  from  their  cradles  by  fairies,  who  left  instead 
their  own  weakly  and  starving  elves.  The  children  so 
left  were  called  changelings,  and  were  known  by  their 
peevishness,  and  their  backwardness  in  walking  and 
speaking.  As  it  was  supposed  that  the  fairies  had  no 
power  to  change  children  that  had  been  christened, 
infants  were  carefully  watched  until  such  time  as  that 
ceremony  had  been  performed.  This  superstition  is 
alluded  to  by  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  and  other  poets ;  and 
it  has  not  yet  quite  died  out  of  some  rural  districts  in 
Britain. 

CHANG-SHA-FOO,  chdng-shd-fd':  city  of  China,  cap. 
of  the  province  of  Hoo-nan;  28°  20'  n.  lat. 

CHANK-SHELL,  changk'shel:  popular  name  of  the 
shell  of  several  species  of  Turbinella,  a  genus  of  gasteropo- 
dous  mollusks  of  the  group  Siphonostomata  (q.v.),  natives 
of  the  East  Indian  seas.  These  shells  are  obtained  chiefly 
on  the  coasts  of  the  s.  of  India  and  Ceylon,  and  form  a 
considerable  article  of  trade  to  Calcutta.  They  are 
much  used  as  ornaments  by  Hindu  women,  the  arms  and 
legs  being  encircled  with  them;  and  many  of  them  are 
buried  with  the  bodies  of  opulent  persons.  Those  which 
are  thrown  up  on  the  beach,  after  the  death  of  the  mol- 
lusk,  and  have  become  whitened,  are  little  valued,  but 
fresh  shells  readily  find  purchasers.  A  chank-shell  open¬ 
ing  to  the  right  is  rare,  and  is  highly  prized  in  Calcutta, 
so  that  a  price  of  $250,  or  even  $500,  is  sometimes  paid 
for  one. 

CHANNEL,  n.  chan'nel  [OF.  chanel — from  L.  canalis,  a 
pipe  for  water — from  canna,  a  reed;  It.  canale;  F.  canal] : 
a  water-course;  the  hollow  or  bed  of  running  water;  the 
deepest  part  of  a  river,  harbor,  or  strait;  that  through 
which  anything  passes;  means  of  conveyance;  a  passage 
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of  water  wider  than  a  strait;  a  gutter;  a  furrow:  V.  to 
groove;  to  cut  or  form  into  a  channel.  Channelling, 
imp.  Channelled,  pp.  -neld. 

CHANNEL,  English — Mare  Britannicum  of  the  an¬ 
cients:  arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  dividing  England  from 
France,  gradually  narrowing  to  the  Strait  of  Dover.  It 
is  often  called  the  Channel;  and  the  fleet  stationed  in  it 
the  Channel  fleet.  A  company  was  formed  to  make  a 
tunnel  from  England  to  France  beneath  the  Channel, 
and  began  operations.  In  1882,  the  English  govern¬ 
ment  compelled  the  suspension  of  the  works,  most  of  the 
military  authorities  having  reported  against  it  as  endanger¬ 
ing  the  security  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

CHANNELING-MACHINE,  a  machine  for  cutting 
the  channels  in  boot-soles,  to  allow  the  thread  to  bury 
itself  in  the  leather  and  be  protected  from  immediate 
wear.  It  consists  of  a  knife,  which  makes  an  oblique 
cut  in  the  sole  to  a  gauged  depth  and  regulated  as  to  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  sole-edge  by  a  guide. 

In  stone-working  the  term  is  applied  to  a  machine 
having  a  series  of  jumpers  or  chisels  which  make  a  groove 
across  the  face  of  a  block  in  the  quarry,  or  detached.  It 
has  a  gang  of  cutters  operated  by  direct-acting  steam 
cylinder.  The  cutters  have  direct  motion  from  the 
piston.  The  valve  is  reversed  at  the  blow  of  the  cutters; 
or,  in  case  of  no  blow  being  given,  it  is  reversed  before  the 
cylinder  bottom  is  touched  by  the  piston.  The  cutter- 
bar  is  adjustable  on  the  cylinder-bar  to  suit  the  depth 
of  groove  cut.  The  whole  mechanism  is  mounted  on 
vertically  adjustable  rollers,  and  the  feed  device  is  oper¬ 
ated  from  the  cross-head. 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS:  group  of  islands  belonging  to 
Great  Britain,  off  the  n.w.  coast  of  France,  between  Nor¬ 
mandy  and  Brittany.  They  are  about  120  m.  s.w.  of 
Southampton,  and  the  shortest  distance  from  the  French 
coast  is  about  10  m.  The  Channel  Islands  are  the  only 
parts  of  the  dukedom  of  Normandy  now  belonging  to  the 
English  crown,  to  which  they  have  been  attached  since 
the  conquest.  King  John,  about  1200,  lost  all  Nor¬ 
mandy,  except  these  isles.  The  chief  islands  of  the 
group  are  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Alderney,  and  Sark.  Total 
area,  75  sq.  m.  Pop.  96,000:  see  Jersey. 

CHANNELS,  or  CHAIN-WALES,  of  a  ship,  pieces 
of  wood  or  iron  projecting  edgewise  like  a  ledge  from 
the  ship’s  outside,  abreast  of  and  extending  somewhat 
behind  the  masts.  They  serve  to  extend  the  shrouds 
and  to  prevent  them  from  touching  the  gunwale,  or  being 
injured  by  rubbing  against  it. 

CHANNING,  chtin'ing,  Blanche  Mary,  American 
author:  b.  Liverpool,  England,  about  1863;  d.  Brookline, 
Mass.,  1902,  Aug.  9.  Her  father  was  Rev.  William  Henry 
Channing  (q.v.),  an  American  clergyman,  for  many  years 
in  charge  of  a  Unitarian  church  in  Liverpool,  and  she  was 
a  grandniece  of  the  famous  Dr.  William  Ellery  Channing 
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(q.v.).  In  1890  she  came  to  the  United  States  and  de¬ 
voted  herself  to  literary  work  and  poster  and  book-cover 
designing.  She  was  the  author  of  Zodiac  Stones  (1899) ; 
Winifred  West  (1901);  The  Balaster  Boys  (1902). 

CHANNING,  Edward,  American  historian:  b.  Dor¬ 
chester,  Mass.,  1856,  June  15.  He  graduated  at  Har¬ 
vard  in  1878,  and  in  1883  was  appointed  instructor  in 
history  there,  becoming  successively  assistant  and  full 
professor  of  history.  He  has  written:  The  Narragansett 
Planters  and  Town  and  County  Government  of  the  English 
Colonies  in  North  America  (Johns  Hopkins  Studies,  1883-4) ; 
Columbus  and  His  Companions  in  Winsor’s  Narrative 
and  Critical  History  of  the  United  States  (1888);  The 
United  States,  1765-1865;  in  collaboration  with  A.  B. 
Hart,  Guide  to  the  Study  of  American  History  (1896);  and 
with  T.  W.  Higginson,  English  History  for  Americans’, 
History  of  the  United  States  (1904);  The  Planting  of  a 
Nation  in  the  New  World  (1905);  The  Jeffersonian  System 
(1906).  In  1882  he  translated  B.  Delbruck’s  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Study  of  Language. 

CHANNING,  Edward  Tyrrel,  ll.d.:  1790,  Dec.  12 
— 1856,  Feb.  8;  b.  Newport,  R.  I.,  bro.  of  William  Ellery 
Channing.  With  his  brother  Walter  he  studied  at  Har¬ 
vard,  was  involved  in  a  college  ‘rebellion7  1807,  and  did 
not  graduate  in  course.  He  turned  from  law  to  literature, 
edited  vols.  VII,  VIII..  and  IX.  of  the  North  American 
Review,  1818-19,  and  was  Boylston  prof,  of  rhetoric  and 
oratory  at  Harvard  1819-51.  His  lectures  appeared 
1856  with  a  memoir  by  Richard  H.  Dana.  His  high 
reputation  for  taste,  talent,  and  mastery  of  style  is  illus¬ 
trated  only  by  this  volume,  by  a  life  of  his  grandfather, 
Wm.  Ellery  Channing,  in  Sparks’s  Amer.  Biog.,  and  by 
sundry  contributions  to  the  Review.  He  died  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Massachusetts. 

CHANNING,  Francis  Allston,  English  writer:  b. 
United  States,  1841,  March  21.  He  is  a  son  of  William 
Henry  Channing  (q.v.)  and  a  brother  of  Blanche  Mary 
Channing  (q.v.),  and  was  educated  at  Exeter  College, 
Oxford.  He  has  been  prominent  in  advocating  agricul¬ 
tural  and  educational  reforms  and  has  published  Instinct; 
The  Greek  Orators  as  Historical  Authorities;  The  Second 
Ballot;  The  Truth  About  Agricultural  Depression. 

CHANNING,  Walter,  m.d.:  1786,  Apr.  15 — 1876, 
July  27:  b.  Newport,  R.  I.:  brother  of  William  Ellery 
Channing.  He  studied  medicine  in  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Edinburgh,  and  London,  and  began  practice  at  Boston 
1812.  He  was  lecturer  on  obstetrics  at  Harvard  1812-15, 
prof,  of  obstetrics  and  medical  jurisprudence  1815-54, 
and  a  physician  of  the  Mass.  General  Hospital  1821-40. 
His  most  important  work  was  a  Treatise  on  Etherization 
in  Childbirth  (1848).  Besides  this  he  published  an  Ad¬ 
dress  on  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism  (1843) ;  Professional 
Reminiscences  of  Foreign  Travel;  New  and  Old;  Poems 
(1851);  A  Physician’s  Vacation  (1856);  and  Reformation 
of  Medical  Science  (1857)»  He  died  in  Boston. 
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CHANNING,  William  Ellery,  d.d.:  1780,  Apr.  7 — 
1842,  Oct.  2;  b.  Newport  R.  I.:  Unitarian  preacher 
and  author.  He  entered  Harvard  Univ.  at  the  age  of  14 
and  took  his  degree  1798.  In  1803,  he  was  ordained  min¬ 
ister  of  a  church  in  Boston.  During  his  earlier  ministry, 
his  theological  peculiarities  had  little  prominence  in  his 
discourses,  and  in  consequence  he  remained  affiliated 
with  his  brethren  in  the  Congregational  churches  then 
known  as  ‘Orthodox.’  In  1819,  however,  he  preached 
a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Jared  Sparks,  in 
which  he  advocated  the  Unitarian  doctrine,  with  so 
much  zeal  and  ability,  that  he  was  termed  the  ‘Apostle 
of  Unitarianism.’  This  involved  him  in  controversy, 
to  which  he  was  naturally  averse.  Nevertheless,  to  the 
end  of  his  life  he  preserved  a  devoutly  Christian  heart, 
shrinking  with  the  delicate  instinct  of  a  pious  nature 
from  everything  cold,  one-sided,  and  dogmatic,  whether 
Unitarian  or  Trinitarian.  He  never  reunited  himself 
with  the  ‘orthodox’  Congregational  churches;  yet,  as 
late  as  1841,  he  wrote:  ‘I  am  little  of  a  Unitarian,  have 
little  sympathy  with  the  system  of  Priestley  and  Belsham, 
and  stand  kloof  from  all  but  those  who  strive  and  pray 
for  clearer  light.’  The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  while 
his  views  had  not  essentially  changed  since  1819  the 
Unitarian  churches  had  come  to  a  position  new  and  not 
foreseen  at  first.  In  1821,  he  received  the  degree  d.d. 
from  Harvard  Univ.,  on  account  of  his  tractate  on  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  his  Address  on  War,  and  his 
Sermons.  In  1822,  he  visited  Europe,  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  several  great  English  authors,  such  as 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  both  of  whom  were  strongly 
impressed  in  his  favor.  Coleridge  said  of  him:  ‘He  has 
the  love  of  wisdom  and  the  wisdom  of  love.’  In  1823,  he 
published  an  Essay  on  Natural  Literature;  in  1826,  Re¬ 
marks  on  the  Character  and  Writings  of  John  Milton ;  in 
1829,  the  Character  and  Writings  of  Fenelon;  in  1835,  a 
work  in  opposition  to  Negro  Slavery;  in  1838,  an  essay  on 
Self-culture.  Besides  these,  he  wrote  a  variety  of  essays 
and  treatises,  all  characterized  by  vigor,  eloquence,  pure 
taste,  and  a  lofty  moral  earnestness.  He  died  at  Ben¬ 
nington,  Vermont.  His  nephew,  William  Ellery  Channing, 
b.  1818,  has  been  a  journalist  and  poet.  An  interesting 
memoir  of  Dr.  Channing  has  been  published  by  his  nephew, 
William  Henry  Channing  (3  vols.,  London,  1848). 

CHANNING,  William  Ellery,  American  poet;  nephew 
of  William  Ellery  Channing,  the  elder:  b.  Boston,  Mass., 
1818,  June  10;  d.  Concord,  Mass.,  1901,  Dec.  23.  After 
some  years  spent  in  newspaper  work  he  retired  to  Con¬ 
cord,  where  he  lived  the  life  of  a  recluse.  His  writings 
include:  Poems  (1843-7);  The  Woodman  (1849);  Near 
Home  (1858);  The  Wanderer  (1872)-,  Conversations  m 
Rome  (1847);  and  Thoreau,  the  Poet-Naturalist  (1873), 
Eliot ;  John  Brown. 

CHANNING.  William  Henry:  1810,  May  25—1884, 
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Dec.  23;  b.  Boston;  son  of  Francis  Dana  Channing,  and 
nephew  of  William  Ellery  Channing.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  1829,  and  at  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School  1833. 
Was  Unitarian  pastor  at  Cincinnati  and  elsewhere,  and 
became  leader  in  the  Christian  socialism  movement.  He 
was  an  eloquent  platform  orator,  a  frequent  writer  for  the 
press,  and  a  theologian  of  much  more  advanced  and  mystical 
type  than  his  uncle.  He  succeeded  James  Martineau  at  Hope 
St.  Chapel,  Liverpool,  1857,  took  a  charge  at  Washington 
1862,  gave  up  his  church  for  a  military  hospital,  and  be¬ 
came  chaplain  of  the  house.  Besides  writing  for  the 
North  Amer.  Review ,  the  Dial ,  the  Christian  Examiner , 
etc.,  he  translated  Jouffroy’s  Introduction  to  Ethics  (1840),  • 
published  a  memoir  of  his  famous  uncle  in  3  vols.  (1848), 
one  of  his  cousin,  James  H.  Perkins,  and  with  Emerson 
and  James  Freeman  Clark,  that  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli 
(1852).  His  later  years  were  spent  in  England,  where  his 
son  is  a  member  of  parliament,  and  his  daughter  was 
wife  of  the  poet  Edwin  Arnold.  He  died  in  London. 
His  life,  by  O.  B.  Frothingham,  appeared  1886. 

CHANSON,  shdn'sSn  [F.  chanson,  a  song — from  L. 
cantidnem,  a  song]:  in  OE.,  a  song. 

CHANT,  n.  ch&nt  [F.  chanter — from  L.  cantor e,  to  sing: 
comp.  Gael,  can,  to  sing;  cainnt,  speech]:  a  song;  a  melody; 
words  recited  to  musical  tones  in  church  service:  V.  to 
sing;  to  intone  the  words  of  a  hymn  or  psalm,  as  in  church 
service;  to  make  melody  with  the  voice.  Chant'ing,  imp. 
Chant'ed,  pp.  Chant'er,  n.  masc.  a  male  who;  that 
part  of  a  bagpipe  on  which  the  different  notes  are  formed. 
Chant'ress,  n.  fern,  a  female  who.  Chant'icleer',  n. 
-i-kler'  [chant,  and  clear — lit.,  clear-singing:  L.  canticu- 
larlus,  a  singer  or  chanter]:  a  cock,  from  the  loudness  and 
clearness  of  his  tones.  Chantry,  n.  charvt-ri,  a  chapel  en¬ 
dowed  for  the  saying  or  singing  of  masses  for  the  souls  of 
donors  or  founders.  Horse  chanter,  or  Chaunter,  in 
slang,  one  who  purchases  worthless  and  worn-out  horses, 
and  sells  them  as  sound  and  good. 

CHANT:  a  species  of  song,  between  air  and  recitative, 
suited  to  the  Psalms  and  other  parts  of  church  service  not 
metrically  arranged,  commended  by  its  dignity  and  sim¬ 
plicity.  It  was  used  by  the  primitive  Christians,  as  ex¬ 
horted  by  the  apostle  Paul  and  reported  by  Pliny  the 
younger,  and  increased  in  vogue  as  the  new  religion 
made  headway.  Pope  Sylvester  founded  a  school  of 
chanting  abt.  330;  St.  Ambrose  adapted  a  new  variety 
of  chant  from  the  old  Greek  music,  and  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great  brought  in  another  arrangement  which  with 
some  modifications  is  still  in  use.  Of  three  kinds  of 
chant  which  exist  in  theory,  monody,  antiphony,  and 
choral,  only  the  last  two  are  familiar.  Intoning,  practiced 
by  some  Episcopal  clergy  in  reading  the  service,  and 
cantillation,  known  in  Jewish  synagogues,  are  a  sort  of 
half  chanting:  see  Ambrosian  Chant:  Gregorian  Chant. 


CHANTAL— CHANTREY.  1 

CH ANTAL,  shdng-tdl',  Jeanne  Fran^oise  Frimiot, 
Baroness  de:  1572-1641;  b.  Dijon,  France:  dau.  of  a  pres, 
of  the  Dijon  parliament.  She  married  Christophe  de 
Rabutin-Chantal,  and  on  his  death  1600,  took  a  vow  not 
to  marry  again,  but  gave  herself  to  her  children  and  to 
charitable  labors.  Having  chosen  St.  Francis  de  Sales 
for  her  director  1604,  she  founded  the  Convent  of  the 
Visitation  at  Annecy  1610.  Her  later  days  were  devoted 
to  this  order,  which  at  her  death  had  87  houses,  and  60 
years  later  150  houses  with  6,600  inmates.  Chantal 
died  at  Moulins,  was  beatified  1751,  and  canonized  1767 
by  Clement  XII.  Her  life  and  letters  were  published  at 
Paris  1779.  Her  son  was  the  father  of  Mme.  de  Sevigne. 

CHANTILLY,  sh&n-tXl'le  or  shdng-te-ye' :  town  of  France, 
dept,  of  Oise,  about  23  m.  n.n.e.  of  Paris.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis, 
and  attracts  immense  numbers  of  visitors.  Apart  from 
its  natural  beauty,  it  is  interesting  as  the  place  where 
the  great  Conde  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  the 
society  of  such  men  as  Boileau,  Racine,  and  Bossuet. 
The  magnificent  chateau  in  which  he  resided  was  pulled 
down  at  the  revolution  of  1793;  but  a  lesser  chateau,  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Renaissance  in  France,  re¬ 
mains.  The  park  and  grounds  are  very  charming.  Chan¬ 
tilly  is  noted  for  its  extensive  manufacture  of  the  blonde 
lace.  Pop.  4,000. 

CHANTILLY,  shdn-ttl'le,  Battle  of:  1862,  Sep.  1,  in 
Fairfax  Co.,  Va.,  about  20  m.  w.  of  Washington.  Gen. 
Pope’s  right  wing  was  attacked  by  the  Confederates 
under  Jackson.  A  severe  thunderstorm  failed  to  inter¬ 
rupt  the  fight,  which  lasted  till  dark,  though  the  results 
were  not  of  great  moment.  It  occasioned  to  the  Union 
army  a  great  personal  loss:  Gens.  Philip  Kearney  and  I. 
I.  Stevens  were  killed  here. 

CHANTREY,  chdn'trl,  Sir  Francis:  1781  (not  1782  as 
has  been  generally  said) — 1841,  Nov.  25;  b.  Jordanthorpe, 
Derbyshire:  Eng.  sculptor.  His  father,  who  was  a  car¬ 
penter,  and  rented  a  small  farm,  died  when  Chantrey  was 
only  12  years  of  age,  leaving  his  mother  with  very  little 
for  support.  It  is  said  that  she  gave  him  ‘as  liberal  an 
education  as  her  limited  means  would  admit;’  but  much 
cannot  be  meant  by  the  phrase,  if  it  be  true,  as  asserted 
by  Holland  in  his  Memorials ,  that  his  attendance  at  the 
little  lane-side  school  was  very  irregular,  and  that  ‘for  a 
while  he  certainly  drove  an  ass  daily,  with  milk-barrels, 
between  Norton  and  Sheffield.’  Chantrey ’s  mother  mar¬ 
ried  a  second  time,  and  the  boy  was,  in  1797,  apprenticed 
for  seven  years  to  a  carver  and  gilder  in  Sheffield  called 
Ramsay.  It  was  in  this  humble  department  that  Chan¬ 
trey  acquired  the  rudiments  of  his  future  art.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  his  first  attempts  at  modelling  in 
clay  were  made,  and  that  by  the  help  of  casts  taken  from 
the  faces  of  his  fellow  apprentices  and  his  own,  he  began 
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the  work  of  portraiture  in  which  his  great  eminence 
ultimately  consisted.  Chantrey’s  apprenticeship  was  can¬ 
celled  two  years  before  its  expiry;  but  his  subsequent 
career  is  not  accurately  known.  It  is  certain  that  he 
visited  both  London  and  Dublin  in  1802,  probably  in 
the  capacity  of  a  journeyman  carver  and  gilder;  and  in 
that  year  he  seems  to  have  received  instruction  as  a 
pupil  of  the  Royal  Acad.  It  was  probably  then  that  he 
commenced  serious  preparation  for  the  work  of  his  life. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  as  an  artist  Chantrey  is 
said  to  have  been  under  great  obligations  to  Nollekens, 
who  had  the  shrewdness  to  see,  and  the  generosity  to  see 
without  envy,  his  great  promise  in  the  branch  in  which 
he  himself  was  eminent.  In  1816,  Chantrey  was  elected 
an  associate,  and  in  1818,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Acad.; 
and  in  1819  he  visited  Italy  for  the  first  time.  Like  the 
lives  of  many  other  eminent  men,  that  of  Chantrey 
presents  few  claims  on  our  interest  after  his  early  struggles 
were  ended.  As  an  ideal  artist  he  never  attained  high 
rank,  and,  in  comparison  with  Flaxman,  he  had  little 
reputation  in  his  country  and  none  abroad.  But  he  exe¬ 
cuted  with  much  truth  to  nature,  as  it  presented  itself  to 
his  eye,  an  endless  variety  and  almost  countless  number 
of  works  of  individual  portraiture,  so  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  town  of  importance  in  Great  Britain  which  cannot 
show  specimens  of  his  skill.  As  a  result  of  his  diligence  in 
this  department  of  art  Chantrey  accumulated  considerable 
property,  the  greater  part  of  which,  after  providing  for 
his  widow,  he  bequeathed  for  artistic  purposes.  In 
this  respect,  he  formed  a  remarkable  contrast  to  Flaxman, 
whose  modest  savings  were  sworn  under  £4,000,  while 
Nollekens,  whose  name  is  almost  forgotten,  realized  the 
enormous  sum  of  £150,000 — it  is  even  said  £200,000. 
Chantrey  died  childless,  and  was  buried  in  a  tomb  pre¬ 
pared  by  himself  at  Norton.  Lady  Chantrey  died  1875, 
Jan.,  and  the  interest  of  her  husband’s  gift  to  the  Royal 
Acad.,  amounting  to  about  £3,000  a  year,  is  now  at  the 
disposal  of  the  council,  for  the  ‘promotion  of  British  art.’ 

CHANTRY,  chdnt'ri:  term  applied  alike  to  endowments 
or  benefices,  to  provide  for  the  chanting  of  masses,  and  to 
the  chapels  in  which  the  chanting  takes  place.  These  en¬ 
dowments  were  commonly  made  in  the  form  of  testament¬ 
ary  bequests,  the  object  being  to  insure  the  erection  of  a 
chapel  near  or  over  the  spot  where  the  testator  was 
buried,  and  to  remunerate  the  priests  for  saying  masses 
in  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul,  or  of  the  souls  of  the  others 
named  in  his  will.  Many  such  chantry  chapels  are  still 
seen  in  English  parish  churches;  but  they  were  more  com¬ 
mon  in  abbeys  and  monastic  establishments,  in  which 
it  was  considered  a  privilege  to  be  buried,  and  where 
some  such  offering  to  the  brotherhood  was  in  a  measure 
the  price  of  sepulture.  These  chapels  which  have  gen¬ 
erally  the  tomb  of  the  founder  in  the  middle  are  separated 
Irom  the  aisles  or  nave  of  the  church  by  open  screen-work, 
a  circumstance  which  has  sometimes  led  to  their  being 
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called  chancels  (q.v.).  Sometimes,  again,  they  are  sep¬ 
arate  erections,  projecting  from  the  church  externally; 
but  in  cathedrals  and  the  larger  churches  they  are  general¬ 
ly  constructed  within  the  church,  often  between  the  piers. 
Many  chantries  are  lavishly  enriched  with  sculpture  and 
tracery  of  all  descriptions,  and  some  of  them  are  adorned 
with  gilding  and  painting.  The  term  chantry  is  some¬ 
times  applied  to  small  memorial  chapels  of  recent  con¬ 
struction  attached  to  Prot.  churches. 

CHANZY,  sh6ng-ze',  Antoine  Eugene  Alfred:  1823, 
Mar.  18 — 1883,  Jan.  4;  b.  Nouart,  Ardennes:  French  gen¬ 
eral.  At  the  age  of  15  be  became  cabin-boy  on  a  man  of 
war,  but  afterwards  studied  at  the  Acad,  of  St.  Cyr.  After 
some  service  under  Canrobert,  he  was  made  lieut.-col.  at 
Solferino  1859,  and  brig.-gen.  in  Algeria  1868.  In  the  war 
with  Prussia  he  commanded  a  division  of  the  army  of  the 
Loire.  He  attacked  before  Orleans  with  some  success  1870, 
Dec.  1,  but  on  the  two  following  days  was  driven  back.  As 
commander  of  the  second  army  of  the  Loire,  he  attempted 
to  cover  Tours,  but  met  a  complete  defeat  before  Le  Mans 
1871,  Jan.  12,  and  declared  further  resistance  useless.  He 
vindicates  his  course  in  La  deuxieme  armee  de  la  Loire ,  1871. 
Chanzy  became  a  member  of  the  national  assembly,  and 
leader  of  the  left  centre  at  Bordeaux  and  Versailles,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  7th  army  corps  at  Tours  1872,  gov.-gen  of 
Algeria  1873,  senator  1875,  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg 
1879^81,  and  1882  commander  of  the  6th  army  corps  at 
Chalons,  where  he  died. 

CHAOS,  n.  ka'ds  [L.  and  Gr.  chads ,  a  yawning  gulf,  im¬ 
mense  void;  comp.  Gael,  ceo,  a  dense  fog] :  the  confused, 
mass  in  which  this  earth  is  supposed  to  have  existed  prior 
to  its  being  made  a  fit  habitation  for  man ;  any  mixed  and 
confused  mass;  confusion;  disorder;  a  state  of  bewilder¬ 
ment  and  confusion  of  mind.  ChaotTc,  a.  -tit'ik,  confused; 
thrown  together  into  a  vast  heap  without  any  order  or  ar¬ 
rangement.  In  the  ancient  cosmogonies,  chaos  signified 
that  vacant  infinite  space  out  of  which  sprang  all  things 
that  exist.  Some  poets  make  it  the  single  original  source 
of  all ;  others  mention  with  it  Gsea,  Tartaros,  and  Eros.  By 
some  also  only  the  rough  outlines  of  heaven  and  earth  were 
supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  chaos,  while  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  perfecting  of  all  things  was  the  work  of  Eros. 
Still  later  cosmogonists,  such  as  Ovid,  represent  it  as  that 
confused,  shapeless  mass  out  of  which  the  universe  was 
formed  into  a  kosmos,  or  harmonious  order. 

CHAOS,  shd'os,  or  Bird  Islands:  several  rocky  islets  at 
the  entrance  of  Algoa  Bay,  s.  Africa,  about  35  m.  e.  of  Port 
Elizabeth.  On  one  of  these  islands  Bartholomew  Diaz,  nav¬ 
igator,  died  1500. 

CHAP,  n.  ch&p  [Scot,  chap ,  to  strike:  Dut,  happen ,  to 
cut,  to  prune;  W.  cobio ,  to  strike]:  a  gap  or  chink;  a  crack 
in  the  hands  or  feet;  a  stroke;  a  blow:  V.  to  split;  to  crack, 
as  the  hands  or  feet ;  to  open  in  long  slits.  Chap'ping,  imp. 
Chapped,  pp.  chdpt.  Chap'py,  a.  - pi ,  full  of  chaps:  see 
Chapped  Hands  and  Chilblains. 
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CHAP— CHAP  BOOKS. 

CHAP,  n.  chdp  [OE.  chuff,  fat,  full-bodied:  AS.  ceaplas, 
the  chaps,  the  jaws;  Icel.  kjaptr;  Sw.  kaft,  the  jaw]:  the 
jaw,  applied  to  animals. 

CHAP,  v.  chdp  [AS.  ceapian;  Dut.  koopen,  to  buy; 
Icel.  kaupa,  to  sell  (see  Cheap  and  Cope)]:  in  OE.  and 
Scot.,  to  make  a  bargain  by  striking  hands; to  buy  and  sell; 
to  trade:  N.  trade;  a  familiar  term  for  a  man  or  boy. 
Chapman,  n.  [AS.  ceapman — from  cedp,  cattle,  trade ;  man, 
a  man;  Ger.  kaufman;  Icel.  kaupmather,  a  merchant]:  a 
merchant  who  attends  fairs;  a  peddler;  a  hawker.  Chap- 
book,  n.  a  small  book  printed  for  chapmen  or  hawkers 
to  sell. 

CHAPAIS,  Thomas:  Canadian  statesman:  b.  St.  Denis, 
Que.,  1858.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Anne’s  College  and 
Laval  University;  called  to  the  bar  1879,  practiced  for  a 
number  of  years  in  Quebec  and  also  took  up  journalism 
as  editor  of  Le  Courrier  du  Canada',  appointed  to  Quebec 
Legislative  Council  1892,  Speaker  1895.  He  served  in  the 
Taillon  and  Flynn  governments.  His  chief  works  are 
Les  Congregations  enesignantes  et  le  Brevet  de  Capacite 
(1893);  Melanges  de  Polemique  (1905);  Jean  Talon;  Inten- 
dant  de  la  Nouvelle  France  (1905). 

CHAPALA,  chd-pd'ld:  largest  lake  in  Mexico;  about 
1,300  sq.  m.  It  is  merely  an  expansion  of  the  Rio  Grande 
de  Lerma,  which  enters  the  Pacific  at  San  Blax.  Chapala 
lies  on  the  table-land  of  Anahuac,  and  has  many  islands. 

CHAPARRAL,  or  Chaparal,  n.  chdp-ar-rdV  [Sp. — 
from  chaparra,  chaparro ,  an  evergreen  oak,  of  Iberian 
origin] :  a  thicket  of  low  evergreen  oaks ;  thick  bramble- 
bushes  entangled  with  thorny  shrubs  in  clumps. 

CHAP  BOOKS,  chdp'  buks:  a  variety  of  old  and  now 
scarce  tracts  of  a  homely  kind,  which  at  one  time  formed 
the  only  popular  literature.  In  the  trade  of  the  book-seller, 
they  are  distinguishable  from  the  ordinary  products  of  the 
press  by  their  inferior  paper  and  typography,  and  are  re¬ 
puted  to  have  been  sold  by  chapmen  (see  Chapman)  or  '  ed- 
dlers;  hence  their  designation.  The  older  C.  B.  issued  in 
the  early  part  of  the  17th  c.  are  printed  in  black  letter,  and 
are  in  the  form  of  small  volumes.  Those  of  a  later  date  are 
in  the  type  now  in  use,  but  equally  plain  in  appearance. 
Of  either  variety  they  were  printed  mostly  in  London, 
many  being  without  dates.  They  were  of  a  miscellaneous 
kind,  including  theological  tracts,  lives  of  heroes,  martyrs, 
and  wonderful  personages,  interpretations  of  dreams,  for¬ 
tune-telling,  prognostications  of  the  weather,  stories  of 
giants,  ghosts,  hobgoblins,  and  witches,  histories  in  verse, 
and  songs  and  ballads.  See  Notices  of  Fugitive  Tracts 
and  Chap  Books,  also  Descriptive  Notices  on  Popular  Eng¬ 
lish  Histories;  both  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  printed  for  the 
Percy  Soc.  An  inferior  class  of  tracts  succeeded  these 
books  for  the  common  people,  and  are  best  known  as  Penny 
Chap  Books.  For  the  most  part  they  consisted  of  a  single 
sheet,  duodecimo,  or  24  pages.  Besides  the  title  the  first 
page  usually  contained  a  coarse  wood-cut  embellishment. 
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The  paper  was  of  the  coarsest  kind  adapted  for  printing, 
and  the  price,  as  the  name  imports,  was  a  penny  each. 
The  subjects,  besides  being  of  a  similar  nature  to  the  above, 
included  stories  of  roguery  and  broad  humor.  These 
penny  chap  books  were  issued  by  an  obscure  class  of  pub¬ 
lishers  in  London  and  several  English  provincial  towns, 
especially  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  They  were  issued  also 
from  the  presses  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Falkirk,  and 
Paisley.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  nearly  all  the  penny 
chap  books  of  this  very  homely  kind  which  were  latterly 
popular,  were  written  by  Dougald  Graham,  who,  previous 
to  his  death  1779,  filled  the  office  of  bellman  or  town-crier 
of  Glasgow.  The  most  reputable  production  of  this  hum¬ 
ble  genius  was  a  History  of  the  Rebellion  in  a  hudibrastic 
metre,  which  was  a  great  favorite  with  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  is  now  scarce;  see  Chambers’s  Journal,  First  Series, 
vol.  x.,  p.  84;  also  the  Paisley  Magazine  (1829),  an  extinct 
publication  of  great  rarity,  in  which  is  given  a  biographic 
sketch  of  Dougald  Graham,  with  a  list  of  his  productions. 
In  some  parts  of  Scotland  and  the  n.  of  England  Graham’s 
penny  chap  books  are  still  seen  on  stalls  at  markets;  but 
the  general  advances  in  taste,  and  the  diffusion  of  an  im¬ 
proved  literature,  have  displaced  them  in  almost  all  other 
quarters.  Collections  of  the  older  chap  books  are  now 
found  only  in  the  libraries  of  bibliomaniacs,  by  whom  they 
have  been  picked  up  at  extravagant  prices  from  dealers 
in  second-hand  books.  In  various  continental  countries, 
there  are  numerous  varieties  of  chap  books  at  exceedingly 
small  prices.  The  French  government,  being  desirous 
to  substitute  a  wholesome  class  of  tracts  of  this  kind  for 
what  are  generally  objectionable  on  the  score  of  taste 
and  morality,  have  latterly,  through  commissioners,  taken 
some  steps  on  the  subject.  See  Ashton’s  Chap-Books  of 
the  18 th  Century  (1882);  Nisard’s  Histoire  des  Livres  Pop¬ 
ulates. 

CHAPE,  n.  chap  [F.  chape;  It.  chiappa;  Sp.  chapa,  a 
small  plate  of  metal]:  a  metal  plate  at  the  end  of  a  scab¬ 
bard;  a  catch  by  which  a  thing  is  held  in  its  place. 

CHAPEAU,  n.  sMp-po'  [F.]:  a  hat;  a  cap  or  headdress. 

CHAPEL,  n.  chdp'el  [F.  chapelle — from  mid.  L.  capella , 
a  hood,  the  canopy  or  covering  of  an  altar  where  mass  was 
celebrated — afterward  extended  to  the  recess  in  a  church 
in  which  was  an  altar  dedicated  to  a  saint]:  a  subordinate 
place  of  public  worship;  a  church;  a  dissenters’  meeting¬ 
house;  among  printers ,  the  body  of  workmen  in  a  printing 
office — said  to  be  so  named  from  the  first  printing-office 
having  been  established  by  Caxton  in  a  chapel  of  West¬ 
minster  Abbey.  Chapel  meeting,  a  meeting  held  in 
the  printing-office  for  consideration  of  trade  and  other 
questions  affecting  the  interests  of  the  workmen  in  that 
office.  Chap'elry,  n.  -ri,  the  bounces  assigned  to  a  chapel. 
Chapel-of-ease,  a  chapel  erected  in  a  large  parish  to  afford 
additional  accommodation  for  worship  to  parishioners. 
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Chapel-royal,  a  body  of  clergy  and  lay  clerks  ministering 
at  the  court  of  a  Christian  monarch;  the  place  of  worship 
in  which  these  officiate. 

CHAPEL,  chdp'el:  a  building  erected  for  the  purposes 
of  public  worship,  but  not  possessing  the  full  privileges 
and  characteristics  of  a  church.  In  this  sense,  all  places  of 
worship  erected  in  England  by  dissenters  are  now  called 
chapels,  and  the  term  is  applied  also  to  supplementary 
places  of  worship,  even  though  in  connection  with  the 
established  church — such  as  parochial  chapels,  chapels  of 
ease,  free  chapels,  and  the  like.  In  former  times,  it  was 
applied  either  to  a  domestic  oratory,  or  to  a  place  of  wor¬ 
ship  erected  by  a  private  individual,  or  a  body  corporate. 
In  the  latter  sense,  we  speak  of  chapels  in  universities  and 
colleges.  But  its  earliest  signification  was  that  of  a  sepa¬ 
rate  erection,  either  within  or  attached  to  a  large  church  or 
cathedral,  separately  dedicated,  and  devoted  to  special 
services.  See  Chantry.  Chapels  had  no  burying-ground 
attached  to  them,  and  the  rite  of  baptism  was  not  usually 
administered  in  them. 

CHAPELLE,  Placide  Louis,  American  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  prelate;  b.  in  the  diocese  of  Mende,  France  ,1842,  Aug.  28; 
d.  New  Orleans,  La.,  1905,  Aug.  9.  He  studied  at  the 
College  of  Enghien,  Belgium,  but  in  1858  came  to  the 
United  States  and  after  completing  his  theological  course 
at  the  Baltimore  Seminary,  was  ordained  priest  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Spalding  in  1865,  June,  the  missions  of  Montgom- 
mery  co.,  Maryland,  being  the  scene  of  his  first  ministerial 
duties.  In  1871  he  was  made  assistant  at  St.  John’s  Church 
and  afterwards  rector  of  St.  Joseph’s  Church,  Baltimore, 
whence  he  was  appointed  to  the  rectorship  of  St.  Matthew’s 
Church,  Washington.  He  became  vice-president  of  the 
Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  and  helped  to  found 
the  Catholic  University.  In  1891,  Aug.  21  he  was  made 
coadjutor  to  the  Bishop  of  Santa  Fe;  in  1893  was  elevated 
to  the  titular  archiepiscopal  see  of  Sebaste,  and  in  less  than 
a  year  succeeded  Archbishop  Salpointe  in  the  see  of  Santa 
Fe.  However,  he  was  soon  transferred  to  the  diocese  of 
New  Orleans,  assuming  his  new  charge  in  1898,  Feb.  10. 
In  1898,  September,  Pope  Leo  XIII.  appointed  him  apos¬ 
tolic  delegate  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  in  1899  the  Philip¬ 
pines  being  added  to  his  care.  Subsequently  he  spent 
three  months  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  in  his 
country’s  new  possessions.  Within  eight  months  he 
consecrated  four  bishops  for  Cuba,  and  three  more  for 
sees  in  other  places. 

CHAPELLE,  La,  Id  shd-pel' :  name  of  several  places  in 
France,  the  most  important  of  which  forms  a  northern 
suburb  of  Paris,  where  chemicals,  salt,  starch,  liqueurs, 
etc.,  are  manufactured. 

CHAPELLE  DE  FER:  see  Helmet. 

CHAPERON,  n.  shap'er-dng  [F.  chaperon,  a  hood — from 
mid.  L.  cappa,  a  hooded  cloak.  It.  capperone,  a  cloak  worn 
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by  peasants] :  anciently ,  a  hood  or  cap  worn  by  knights  of 
the  garter,  at  one  time  in  general  use,  afterward  appro¬ 
priated  to  doctors  and  licentiates  in  colleges;  an  elderly 
woman  friend  attendant  on  a  young  lady  in  public  (perhaps 
from  the  hood  being  then  worn);  any  attendant  and  guide; 
a  device  placed  on  a  horse’s  head  at  pompous  funerals:  V. 
to  attend  as  a  guide  or  protector.  Chap'eroning,  imp. 
-fining.  Chap'eroned,  pp.  -find.  Chap'eronage,  n. 
-fin-aj,  patronage  or  protection  afforded  by  a  chaperon. 

CHAPFALLEN,  a.  chfip'fawln  [chap,  the  jaw,  and  fal¬ 
len]:  having  the  lower  jaw  depressed;  dejected;  dispirited; 
silenced. 

CHAPIN,  cha'pin,  Chester  W.:  1798,  Dec.  16 — 1883; 
b.  Ludlow,  Mass.  The  son  of  a  poor  farmer,  he  rose  by  his 
own  exertions,  joined  Horatio  Sargent  in  managing  stage¬ 
lines  in  the  Connecticut  valley,  then  acquired  control  of 
the  steamboat  traffic  between  Hartford  and  Springfield, 
and  finally  interested  himself  in  railroads,  becoming  con¬ 
nected  with  several,  and  being  for  many  years  pres,  of 
the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad.  His  residence  was  at 
Springfield,  Mass. 

CHAPIN,  Edwin  Hubbell,  d.d.,  ll.d.:  1814,  Dec. 
29 — 1880,  Dec.  27;  b.  Union  Village,  Washington  co., 
N.  Y.  He  was  taken  in  childhood  to  Bennington,  Vt., 
and  studied  in  a  seminary  there.  After  reading  law  at 
Troy  and  editing  the  Magazine  and  Advocate,  he  entered 
the  Universalist  ministry,  1837,  and  took  a  charge  at 
Richmond,  Va.  He  was  pastor  at  Charlestown,  Mass., 
1840-46,  at  School  Street,  Boston,  as  colleague  of  Hosea 
Ballou,  1846-48,  and  from  that  date  in  New  York.  Begin¬ 
ning  near  the  City  Hall  park,  his  flock  grew  apace,  and  after 
several  removals  became  the  Church  of  the  Divine  Pater¬ 
nity  at  5th  avenue  and  45th  street.  A  brilliant  preacher 
and  lecturer,  Dr.  Chapin  was  long  the  greatest  religious 
attraction  of  the  pulpit  in  and  about  the  metropolis,  after 
Henry  Ward  Beecher;  as  with  Mr.  Beecher,  his  eloquence 
was  the  outcome  of  a  vivid  imagination  and  warm  and 
genial  sympathies.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Peace  Con¬ 
gress  at  Frankfort,  1850,  an  earnest  opponent  of  slavery,  a 
vigorous  supporter  of  the  Union,  and  an  advocate  of  every 
solid  phase  of  progress  and  reform.  He  edited  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Leader  from  1872.  His  many  publications,  gathered 
chiefly  from  his  sermons  and  lectures,  include  Hours  of 
Communion  (New  York,  1844):  Discourses  on  the  Lord  s 
Prayer  (1850);  Characters  in  the  Gospels  (1852);  Moral 
Aspects  of  City  Life  (1853);  Discourses  on  the  Beatitudes 
(1853)  ;  Humanity  in  the  City  (1854);  True  Manliness  (1854); 
Duties  of  Young  Men  (1855);  The  Crown  of  Thorns  (1860); 
Living  Words  (1861);  The  Gathering,  memorial  of  a  family 
assemblage,  Springfield,  Mass.  (1862);  Providence  and 
Life;  and  Discourses  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  He  wrote 
a  few  1  vrics,  some  of  which  appeared  in  Hymns  for  Chris¬ 
tian  Devotion  (Boston,  1846),  compiled  by  himself  and 
J.  G.  Adams,  and  for  many  years  the  most  widely  used 
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of  Unlversalist  collections.  His  degree  of  s.t.d.  was  con¬ 
ferred  by  Harvard,  1856,  and  that  of  ll.d.  by  Tufts  Col¬ 
lege,  1878.  He  died  in  New  York,  after  long  illness  and 
vain  efforts  to  regain  his  health  by  foreign  travel.  Dr. 
Chapin’s  Christian  devotedness  and  evangelical  spirit 
gained  almost  universal  recognition. 

CHAPITER,  n.  chdp'l4er  [OF.  chapitel;  It.  capitello — 
from  L.  capitellum,  (a  dim.  of  caput,  the  head]:  the  upper 
part  or  capital  of  a  pillar. 

CHAPLAIN,  n.  Mp'Kn  [F.  chapelain;  It.  cappellano, 
chaplain — from  mid.  L.  capella,  a  hood  (see  Chapel)]: 
originally  the  title  of  the  ecclesiastic  who  accompanied 
an  army,  and  carried  the  relics  of  the  patron  saint:  see 
Chapel.  It  has  now  come  to  signifj'  a  clergyman  not 
having  charge  of  a  parish,  but  employed  to  officiate  at 
court,  in  the  household  of  a  nobleman,  or  in  an  army  gar¬ 
rison,  ship,  etc.  Such  officials  began  early  to  be  appointed 
in  the  palace  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  The  practice 
afterward  extended  to  the  western  empire,  and  to  the 
courts  of  petty  princes  and  even  of  knights,  and  continued 
after  the  reformation.  Six  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  have  a  similar  title  in  Scotland;  but  their  only 
duty  is  to  conduct  prayer  at  the  elections  of  Scottish  repre¬ 
sentative  peers.  A  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  limits  the  right 
of  nominating  private  chaplains  in  England:  thus,  an 
archbishop  may  have  eight,  a  duke  six,  a  baron  three ;  and 
chaplains  so  appointed  have  certain  privileges,  and  may 
hold  two  benefices  with  cure  of  souls.  Chap'laincy,  -si, 
and  Chap'lainship,  n.  the  office,  station,  or  business  of  a 
chaplain. 

Army  Chaplain  in  Great  Britain. — There  have  been 
such  chaplains  for  many  generations,  and  the  office  was  at 
one  time  regarded  as  a  salable  perquisite;  but  the  system 
was  reorganized  and  improved  in  1796.  In  recent  years, 
Rom.  Cath.  and  dissenting  Prot.  chaplains  also  have  been 
appointed,  which  indicates  the  progress  of  toleration. 
The  chaplains  belong,  not  to  regiments,  but  to  the  staff  of 
the  army,  so  as  to  be  generally  available.  At  home,  they 
are  attached  to  the  military  stations ;  but  in  the  field  they 
are  located  at  headquarters,  at  the  hospitals,  and  with  the 
divisions.  The  officers  at  the  stations  usually  arrange  for 
the  men  to  attend  divine  service  at  the  nearest  parish 
church;  but  this  still  leaves  the  chaplains  many  duties  to 
fulfil.  Where,  as  sometimes  happens,  there  is  no  regular 
church  or  chapel  near  at  hand,  the  chaplain  reads  and 
preaches  to  as  many  men  as  can  conveniently  group  them¬ 
selves  around  him  at  one  time,  and  thus  serves  many  differ¬ 
ent  congregations  at  different  times  of  the  Sundaj’-.  He 
visits  the  sick  at  the  hospitals,  and  examines  and  encour¬ 
ages  the  regimental  schools.  Among  the  wooden  huts 
at  Aldershot  camp,  a  church  has  been  built,  which  is  ren¬ 
dered  available  for  chaplains  of  different  religious  denomina¬ 
tions  in  succession. — The  Chaplain-general,  who  receives 
£1,000  per  annum,  has  duties  partaking  somewhat  of  those 
of  an  archdeacon.  He  assists  the  war  office  in  selecting 
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chaplains,  and  in  regulating  the  religious  matters  of  the 
army,  so  far  as  the  Church  of  England  is  concerned.  His 
office  forms  one  of  the  eight  departments  under  the  new 
organization  of  the  war  office.  There  are  86  chaplains 
on  the  staff,  besides  officiating  clergymen  (not  belonging 
to  the  army),  and  chapel-clerks.  The  commissioned  chap¬ 
lains  receive  from  10s.  to  22s.  6<L  per  day,  besides  allow¬ 
ances;  and  there  are  always  some  on  half-pay;  while  the 
officiating  clergymen  receive  head-money  for  the  troops 
attending  their  ministrations.  The  whole  expenditure 
for  chaplains,  and  other  charges  connected  with  divine 
service,  figures  in  the  army  estimates  at  near  £57,000 
annually. 

Navy  Chaplain  in  Great  Britain. — Every  ship  in  com¬ 
mission,  down  to  and  including  fifth-rates,  has  a  chaplain. 
The  navy  estimates  provide  for  above  70  commissioned 
chaplains,  at  stipends  varying  from  £219  to  £401  per  an¬ 
num.  The  chaplains  perform  divine  service  at  stated 
times  on  shipboard,  visit  the  sick  sailors,  and  assist  in 
maintaining  moral  discipline  among  the  crew. 

Chaplain,  in  the  United  States. — Clergymen  bearing 
this  official  name  are  attached  to  the  houses  of  congress,  to 
the  legislatures  of  most  states,  to  each  regiment  and  each 
army  post  of  sufficient  size,  to  the  larger  vessels  of  the  navy, 
and  to  many  prisons,  reformatories,  almshouses,  etc.  In 
the  more  extensive  of  these  institutions,  where  the  inmates 
are  of  different  religious  affiliations,  two  (or  probably  more) 
chaplains,  Rom.  Cath.  and  Prot.,  are  sometimes  provided. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  civil  war,  each  volunteer  regt. 
being  allowed  a  chaplain  who  was  paid,  like  the  other  offi¬ 
cers,  by  the  general  government,  laymen  occasionally 
occupied  the  place ;  but  this  irregularity  was  soon  corrected 
b}r  legislation  requiring  evidence  of  clerical  standing.  Uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges  are  often,  though  not  always,  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  chaplain  or  pastor ;  in  a  majority  of  such  cases, 
his  somewhat  vague  duties  are  eked  out  by  those  of  a 
professorial  chair,  not  always  wholly  theological. 

CHAPLET,  n.  chdp'lU  [F.  chapelet,  a  wreath,  a  rosary 
— from  OF.  chapel,  a  head-dress — from  chape,  a  cope — 
from  mid.  L.  capa,  a  hooded  cloak]:  a  garland  or  wreath 
encircling  the  head;  a  string  of  beads,  called  a  paternoster 
for  rosary,  used  by  Rom.  Cath.  to  keep  count  of  their 
prayers — so  named  as  resembling  the  wreaths  or  crowns  of 
flowers  placed  on  the  head  of  the  Virgin;  in  French,  the 
chaplet  de  roses  ■-=  a  chaplet  of  roses,  shortened  in  rosaire 
or  [rosary;  a  little  molding  carved  into  beads,  etc.  A 
chaplet  in  heraldry  is  always  composed  of  four  roses,  the 
other  parts  being  leaves. 

CHAPLIN,  Jeremiah,  American  historical  writer:  b- 
Danvers,  Mass.,  1813;  d.  New  Utrecht,  N.  Y.,  1886,  March 
5.  He  was  author  of :  Life  of  Charles  Sumner;  Life  of  Frank¬ 
lin;  Riches  of  Bunyan ;  Life  of  Galen;  and  Life  of  Henry 
Dunster,  First  President  of  Harvard  College  (1872),  a  work 
of  much  historical  value. 

CHAPMAN,  n.  chap'man  [AS.  ceap-man,  a  merchant 
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(see  Cheap,  and  Chap  3)]:  trader,  but  popularly  applied 
in  a  more  limited  sense  to  a  dealer  in  small  articles,  who 
travels  as  a  peddler  or  attends  markets.  See  Chap-books. 

CHAPMAN,  Alvan  Wentworth,  American  botanist: 
b.  Southampton,  Mass.,  1809,  Sep.  28;  d.  1899,  April  6. 
He  graduated  at  Amherst  1830,  studied  medicine  in  Geor¬ 
gia  and  Florida,  and  in  1846  settled  in  Appalachicola,  where 
he  was  collector  of  internal  revenue  1865-6,  and  collector 
of  customs  1866-9.  He  attained  a  high  rank  as  a  botanist, 
and  the  genus  Chapmannia  was  named  in  his  honor.  He 
wrote:  Flora  of  the  Southern  United  States,  Arranged  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Natural  System;  the  Ferns  by  D.  C.  Eaton 
(1860,  2  ed.  enlarged,  1883). 

CHAPMAN,  Frank  Michler,  American  naturalist: 
b.  Englewood,  N.  J.,  1864,  June  12.  Since  1887  he  has 
been  assistant  curator  in  the  department  of  vertebrate 
zoology  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New 
York.  He  is  editor  of  Bird  Lore  and  associate  editor  of 
The  Auk.  Besides  many  papers  in  scientific  journals, 
etc.,  he  has  published:  Handbook  of  Birds  of  Eastern  North 
America  (1895) ;  Bird-Life,  a  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Our  Com¬ 
mon  Birds  (1897);  Bird  Studies  with  a  Camera  (1900);  A 
Color  Key  to  North  American  Birds  (1903);  The  Economic 
Value  of  Birds  to  the  State  (1903) ;  etc. 

CHAPMAN,  George,  English  poet,  the  earliest  and 
perhaps  the  best  translator  of  Homer  ;b.  Hitchin  Hill,  Hert¬ 
fordshire,  1557 ;  d.  London,  1634,  May  12.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Oxford,  and  in  1570  proceeded  to  London,  where 
he  made  the  friendship  of  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  Marlowe, 
and  other  distinguished  writers  of  the  time.  As  to  his 
personal  history  little  is  known,  but  he  is  supposed  to  have 
held  some  post  in  connection  with  the  court.  The  first 
of  his  works,  so  far  as  known,  was  the  Shadow  of  Night, 
a  poem  published  in  1594.  His  translation  of  the  Iliad, 
in  rhyming  lines  of  14  syllables  each,  was  published  in  three 
separate  portions  in  [1598,  1600,  and  1603.  It  has  been 
highly  commended  by  such  poets  as  Pope,  Keats,  and  Cole¬ 
ridge,  as  also  by  Lamb.  Keats’  sonnet  On  First  Look¬ 
ing  Into  Chapman's  Homer  (‘Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher 
of  the  skies/  etc.)  is  well  known.  In  1614  appeared  his 
translation  of  the  Odyssey  in  the  same  metre  as  the  Iliad, 
followed  in  the  same  year  by  that  of  the  Battle  of  the  Frogs 
and  Mice  and  the  Homeric  hymns.  He  also  translated 
Hesiod’s  Works  and  Days  and  portions  of  various  classic 
poets.  He  wrote  numerous  plays,  almost  all  now  forgot¬ 
ten,  though  containing  some  fine  passages.  The  earliest 
of  these  was  The  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria ,  a  comedy, 
1598.  He  was  associated  with  Jonson  and  Marston  in  writ¬ 
ing  the  comedy  of  Eastward  Ho!  which  from  its  satirical 
reflections  on  the  Scotch  is  said  to  have  nearly  brought 
severe  punishment  on  the  authors.  Among  his  tragedies 
are  Bussy  d'Ambois;  C cesar  and  Pompey;  Revenge  for  Honor, 
and  two  dramas  on  the  life  of  Marshal  Biron,  which  Swin¬ 
burne  characterizes  as  ‘a  storehouse  of  lofty  thought  and 
splendid  verse,  with  scarcely  a  flash  or  sparkle  of  dramatic 
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action.’  An  edition  of  his  works  was  published  (1873-4). 
See  Swinburne,  George  Chapman:  a  Critical  Essay  (1875); 
Matthew  Arnold,  On  Translating  Homer. 

CHAPMAN,  Henry  Cadwalader,  American  physician: 
b.  Philadelphia  1845,  Aug.  17.  He  graduated  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1863,  from  the  medical  depart¬ 
ment  in  1867,  and  after  three  years’  study  in  Europe  settled 
in  practice  in  Philadelphia.  He  has  lectured  on  Anatonty 
ana  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  on 
Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System  in  Jefferson  Medical  Col¬ 
lege,  and  is  curator  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Scien¬ 
ces.  He  has  published:  Evolution  of  Life  (1878);  History 
of  the  Discovery  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  (1884) ;  Med¬ 
ical  Jurisprudence  and  Toxicology  (3  ed.  1903). 

CHAPMAN,  J.  Wilbur,  American  clergyman:  b.  Rich¬ 
mond,  Ind.,  1859,  June  17.  He  graduated  at  Lake  Forest 
University,  Illinois,  in  1879,  and  at  Lane  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  in  1882.  After  pastoral  work  in  Albany  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  evangelistic  work  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  in 
New  York,  remaining  there  till  1903,  Jan.  1,  when  he  be¬ 
came  executive  secretary  of  the  general  assembly’s  com¬ 
mittee  on  evangelistic  work  for  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  is  a  prolific  writer  of  Sunday-school  and  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  literature,  of  which  the  following  are  among  his 
most  recent  titles:  The  Lost  Crown  (1898);  Spiritual  Life 
of  the  Sunday-school  (1899);  The  Surrendered  Life  (1899); 
From  Life  to  Life  (1900);  Life  and  Work  of  D.  L.  Moody 
(1900);  Revivals  and  Missions  (1900);  Day  by  Day  (1901); 
Man  Who  Said  He  Would  (1902);  etc. 

CHAPMAN,  John  Gadsby,  American  artist:  b.  Alex¬ 
andria,  Va.,  1808;  d.  1889,  Nov.  28.  Early  indicating 
his  taste  for  design,  he  was  enabled  by  the  liberality  of 
a  friend  to  visit  Rome,  and  to  study  and  practice  his  art 
there  for  several  years.  After  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  he  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York,  where,  by 
his  rare  union  of  mechanical  ingenuity  with  artistic  taste, 
he  rapidly  obtained  ample  employment.  He  executed 
many  original  designs  for  the  illustration  of  works  of  taste 
or  fancy,  and  also  painted  the  Baptism  of  Pocahontas  for 
one  of  the  panels  in  the  rotunda  at  Washington.  In  1848 
he  returned  to  Rome. 

CHAPMAN,  John  Jay,  American  lawyer  and  essayist: 
b.  New  York  1862.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1884,  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar  and  has  been  in 
active  practice  there  since.  His  essays  and  speeches  have 
attracted  considerable  attention  on  account  of  their  strik¬ 
ing  individuality  and  original  point  of  view.  His  pub¬ 
lished  volumes  include:  Emerson,  and  Other  Essays  (1898); 
Causes  and  Consequences  (1898));  Practical  Agitation  (1900). 

CHAPMAN,  Maria  Weston,  American  reformer:  b. 
Weymouth,  Mass.,  1806;  d.  there  1885.  She  was  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Warren  Weston,  and  received  her  education  in  her 
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native  place  and  also  in  England.  She  married  in  1830; 
became  an  active  opponent  of  slavery  in  1834;  and  after 
the  death  of  her  husband  in  1842,  went  to  Paris,  France, 
and  assisted  the  antislavery  cause  with  her  pen.  She 
returned  to  America  in  1856.  She  edited  the  autobiog¬ 
raphy  of  her  friend,  Harriet  Martineau  (1877),  and  wrote: 
Songs  of  the  Free  (1836);  Right  and  Wrong  in  Boston;  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Boston  Female  Anti-Slaveng  Society  (1836); 
Right  and  Wrong  in  Massachusetts  (1840). 

CHAPPED  HANDS,  chdpt  or  chopt :  a  disease  of  the 
skin  of  the  hands  produced  by  undue  exposure  to  extremes 
of  cold  and  heat,  and  affecting  chiefly  the  most  exposed 
knuckles,  the  skin  over  which  swells  and  cracks,  with  itch¬ 
ing,  pain,  and  heat;  in  the  most  severe  cases  there  is  ulcer¬ 
ation,  difficult  to  heal  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time 
the  disease  has  been  neglected.  Chaps  may  generally 
be  avoided  if  the  hands  are  washed  always  with  cold  water, 
and  not  habitually  exposed  to  great  cold,  or  when  cold, 
to  the  heat  of  a  fire.  For  the  relief  of  chaps  one  should 
thoroughly  rub  in,  after  each  washing,  oxide  of  zinc  oint¬ 
ment;  or  with  a  dilute  solution  of  borax  in  glycerine  and 
water;  or  with  glycerine  alone,  slightly  diluted  with  water, 
the  hands  being  in  any  case  habitually  covered  with  woolen 
gloves  in  cold  weather. 

CHAPPY:  see  under  Chap  1. 

CHAPS,  or  Chops,  n.  plu.:  the  jaws:  see  Chap  2. 

CHAPSAL,  shdp-sdl',  Charles  Pierre:  1787-1858;  b. 
Paris:  grammarian.  With  F.  J.  Noel  he  prepared  a  Nou- 
velle  grammaire  frangaise,  avec  exercices  (1823);  this  in 
25  years  was  widely  adopted  and  went  through  over  40 
editions.  Enriched  by  his  publications,  Chapsal  bought 
the  Chateau  de  Polangis,  spent  much  on  charity,  and  be¬ 
queathed  80,000  francs  to  the  teachers  in  the  environs 
of  Paris. 

CHAPTAL,  shdp-tdV,  Jean  Antoine,  Count  of  Chante- 
loup:  1756,  June  4 — 1832,  July  30;  b.  Nogaret,  Lozere: 
French  chemist  and  statesman.  He  studied  at  the  Mont¬ 
pellier  school  of  medicine,  returned  there  1781,  to  take 
the  new  chair  of  chemistry,  and  taught  the  doctrines  of 
Lavoisier  as  against  those  of  Stahl .  Enriched  by  an  uncle ’s 
death,  he  set  up  works  to  manufacture  mineral  acids,  alum, 
white  lead,  soda,  etc.  The  govt.,  in  recognition  of  his 
labors,  ennobled  him.  He  was  arrested  for  a  Dialogue 
entre  un  Montagnard  etun  Girondin,  but  soon  released,  and 
for  a  time  (1793)  managed  the  saltpetre  works  at  Grenelle. 
At  the  end  of  the  century,  Napoleon  made  him  a  counselor 
of  state.  Succeeding  Lucien  Bonaparte  as  minister  of  the 
interior,  he  established  a  chemical  manufactory  near  Paris, 
a  school  of  arts,  and  a  society  of  industries;  reorganized 
the  hospitals,  introduced  the  metric  system,  and  in  various 
ways  promoted  the  cause  of  science.  Napoleon  made  him 
treasurer  to  the  senate,  and,  1814,  director-gen.  of  com¬ 
merce  and  manufactures  and  a  minister  of  state.  Though 
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for  a  time  erased  from  the  list  of  peers,  he  was  named  a 
member  of  the  Acad,  of  Sciences  by  Louis  XVIII.,  1816. 
He  died  in  Paris. 

CHAPTER,  n.  chdp'ter  [F.  chapitre;  OF.  chapitle — from 
L.  capitulum,  a  small  head — from  L.  caput ,  the  head:  It. 
capitolo,  head  or  division  of  a  book]:  the  division  of  a  book 
distinctly  marked  off  with  a  heading,  and  numbered;  an 
assembly  of  the  dean,  canons,  and  prebendaries,  or  of  the 
dean  and  canons  residentiary  alone,  attached  to  a  cathedral, 
usually  styled  Dean  and  Chapter.  To  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  to  the  end  or  finis;  to  work  out  and  complete 
thoroughly. 

CHAP'TER-HOUSE  [see  Chapter]:  building  in  which 
the  monks  and  canons  of  monastic  establishments,  and  the 
dean  and  prebendaries  of  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches, 
meet  for  management  of  the  affairs  of  their  order  or  society: 
see  Cathedral.  Chapter-houses  frequently  exhibit  most 
elaborate  architectural  adornment;  for  instance,  those 
at  York,  Southwell,  and  Wells.  The  original  stained-glass 
windows  remain  at  York,  and  are  of  exquisite  beauty. 
On  the  walls  of  that  at  Westminster,  the  original  painting 
has  been  discovered.  Chapter-houses  are  of  various  forms: 
those  at  York  and  Westminster  are  octagonal;  those  at 
Oxford,  Exeter,  Canterbury,  Gloucester,  etc.,  are  parallelo¬ 
grams;  Lichfield  is  an  oblong  octagon;  Lincoln,  a  decagon; 
and  Worcester,  a  circle.  They  are  always  contiguous  to 
the  church,  and  are  generally  placed  w.  of  the  transepts. 
They  generally  either  open  into  the  church,  or  are  entered 
by  a  passage.  Chapter-houses  were  often  used  as  places  of 
sepulture,  and  have  sometimes  crypts  under  them,  as  at 
Wells  and  Westminster. 

CHAPTREL,  n.  chdp'trel  [L.  caput,  the  head  (see  Chap¬ 
ter)]:  a  pillar  with  a  little  chapiter;  the  upper  part  of  a 
pillar  that  supports  an  arch. 

CHAPU,  or  Chapoo,  chd-pd'  or  shd-p6':  maritime  town 
of  China,  province  of  Che-keang,  50  m.  n.w.  of  Chinhai. 
It  is  the  port  of  Hangchow,  and  connected  therewith  by 
canal.  Chapu  has  a  circuit  of  about  5  m.,  exclusive  of  its 
suburbs.  A  wall  separates  the  Tatar  quarter  from  the 
rest  of  the  town.  It  was  much  injured  by  the  British, 
1842,  but  not  held  by  them.  It  was  formerly  the  only 
Chinese  port  trading  with  Japan.  The  surrounding  region 
is  one  of  the  richest  and  best  cultivated  in  China. 

CHAPULTEPEC,  chd-pdl-te-pek'  ('Grasshopper  Hill’), 
Battle  of.  This,  the  last  considerable  engagement  of 
the  Mexican  war,  and  which  was  followed  by  the  immediate 
occupation  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  was  fought  1847,  Sep. 
12-13.  Chapultepec  is  an  isolated  rocky  mound  150  feet 
high,  two  miles  southwest  of  the  southwestern  or  Belen 
gate  of  the  city,  and  guarding  a  main  road  into  it;  sharply 
precipitous  on  the  northern,  eastern,  and  part  of  the  south¬ 
ern  sides,  but  on  the  west  and  southwest  sloping  gradually 
to  level  marshy  ground  partly  covered  with  a  cypress  grove. 
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Here  Montezuma  and  his  predecessors  had  their  pleasure 
grounds,  and  Chapultepec  was  their  country-seat.  A 
fortified  castle  was  started  here  by  the  viceroy  Galvez  in 
1785,  but  left  unfinished;  from  1822  it  was  used  as  a  mili¬ 
tary  academy,  in  1847  having  some  40  students,  who 
fought  heroically  in  the  battle.  It  was  guarded  by  strong 
batteries,  and  its  approaches  were  protected  by  walls 
(an  aqueduct  on  the  north)  which  shielded  other  batteries; 
through  the  marshy  fields  in  front  of  these  were  irrigating 
ditches,  some  large  and  deep,  with  high  banks  and  sticky 
bottoms,  very  serious  obstacles  to  troops  and  artillery. 
The  one  military  defect  of  the  castle  for  modern  warfare 
was  the  limited  force  that  could  effectively  use  arms  within 
it;  the  garrison  of  800,  commanded  by  Gen.  D.  Nicholas 
Bravo,  was  as  large  as  could  well  operate  there.  Along 
its  approaches  were  some  4,000  to  4,500  more  troops,  while 
Scott  had  7,500;  but  Santa  Anna  dared  not  strip  the  other 
entrances  to  the  city.  By  the  battle  of  Molinos  del  Rey 
on  the  8th  Scott  had  carried  a  set  of  long  store  buildings 
southwest  of  Chapultepec  and,  though  under  its  guns, 
forming  some  protection  for  hostile  artillery.  On  the 
12th  Captain  Hugar  planted  heavy  batteries  here  and  at 
three  other  places,  to  range  the  south  and  west  of  the  hill, 
the  only  accessible  portions,  on  which  an  assault  had  been 
determined;  and  their  fire  gradually  silenced  that  from 
Chapultepec,  breached  the  defenses,  and  caused  much  loss. 
About  8  a.m.  on  the  13th  Scott  launched  two  assaulting 
columns;  Pillow  on  the  west,  from  Molinos  del  Rey  through 
the  cypress  grove,  supported  by  Worth;  Quitman  against 
the  south,  from  the  heights  of  Tacubaya,  where  Scott  had 
his  headquarters,  supported  by  Persifer  F.  Smith’s  bri¬ 
gade.  Preceded  by  the  pioneer  companies  with  ladders, 
axes,  picks,  and  crowbars,  and  under  a  plunging  fire,  they 
surmounted  all  obstacles,  cleared  the  approaches,  broke 
through  the  walls,  climbed  the  heights,  entered  the  castle 
gates,  and  having  cut  off  retreat  by  the  northwestern  road 
to  Mexico,  captured  the  entire  garrison.  The  approaches 
and  castle  had  been  mined,  but  the  defenders  waited  too 
long  before  exploding  the  mines,  and  failed.  The  next 
day  the  American  army  overcame  all  remaining  resistance 
and  entered  the  capital.  Their  loss  in  these  three  days 
was  863  killed  and  wounded,  including  Col.  T.  B.  Ransom 
killed,  Pillow  and  Shields  wounded.  The  Mexican  loss 
was  unknown,  but  certainly  as  heavy,  and  included  several 
gallant  and  brilliant  officers;  and  823  prisoners  were  taken, 
including  three  generals,  one  the  commandant  of  the  acad¬ 
emy. 

CHAR,  n.  chdr  [Gael,  cear ,  ceara,  blood,  blood-colored]: 
an  esteemed  fish,  inhabiting  mountain  lakes.  See  Charr. 

CHAR,  v.  chdr  [AS.  cerran,  to  turn;  OE.  coAre,  to  turn, 
to  char;  caireden,  charred;  F.  charr ee,  ashes]:  to  turn  wood 
to  coal;  to  burn  to  a  black  cinder;  to  blacken  wood  by 
exposure  to  fire;  to  reduce  wood  to  coal  or  carbon  by  burn¬ 
ing  it  slowly  under  cover.  Char'ring,  imp.  Charred, 
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pp.  chdrd.  Adj.  burned  to  a  black  cinder.  Char'coal, 
n.  -kol,  wood  burned  into  carbon,  or  made  black  all  through 
like  coal.  Animal  charcoal,  lamp-black  derived  from 
oils  and  fat.  Wood-charcoal,  twigs  and  fagots  charred. 
Mineral  Charcoal,  or  Coke,  ordinary  pit-coal  charred. 

CHAR,  or  Chare,  n.  char  [AS.  eyre,  a  turn;  AS.  cerran; 
Dut.  keeren,  to  turn ;  Gael,  car,  a  turn,  a  twist] :  work  done 
by  the  day ;  a  single  job :  V.  to  work  at  the  house  of  another 
by  the  day;  to  do  jobs.  Cha'ring,  imp.  Chared,  pp. 
chard.  Char-woman,  a  woman  that  works  by  the  day, 
an  occasional  servant. 

CHAR  A,  n.  ka'rti  [Gr.  chairo,  I  am  glad — alluding  to 
their  habitat] :  in  hot.,  the  generic  name  for  the  brittleworts, 
water- weeds  intermediate  between  the  algae  and  the  mosses. 

CHARACEAE,  ka-ra'se-e  [see  Chara]:  aquatic  plants, 
forming,  according  to  some  botanists,  a  distinct  nat.  ord. 
of  acotyledonous  plants;  according  to  others,  a  sub-order 
of  Algce.  Their  stems  are  tubular,  consisting  either  of  a 
single  tube,  or  of  parallel  tubes,  a  central  one  with  smaller 
ones  applied  to  its  surface ;  they  are  either  pellucid  or  in- 
crusted  with  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  mere  accidental  incrustation,  but  belongs  to  their 
proper  structure;  and  they  have  whorls  of  symmetrical 
tubular  branches.  They  grow  in  stagnant  waters,  both 
fresh  and  salt,  are  always  submersed,  and  often  completely 
conceal  muddy  bottoms.  A  number  of  species  are  natives 
of  Britain.  The  organs  of  reproduction  are  of  two  kinds — 
lateral  globules,  and  axillary  nuades.  These  organs  have 
caused  no  little  difficulty  to  botanists ;  the  nature  and  use 
of  the  globules  in  particular  being  not  understood.  The 
simple  cellular  structure  of  the  characeae,  apart  from  all 
consideration  of  their  reproductive  organs,  associates  them 
with  the  lower  Algae,  rather  than  with  phanerogamous 
plants.  None  of  them  is  of  any  known  use.  It  was  in 
the  characeae  that  the  beautiful  phenomena  of  Cyclosis 
(q.v.)  were  first  observed.  Sir  David  Brewster  discov¬ 
ered  that  each  of  the  minute  calcareous  particles  incrusting 
the  characeae  possesses  double  refraction,  and  has  regu¬ 
lar  neutral  and  depolarizing  axes. 

Fossil  Characeae. — The  calcareous  incrustation  which 
covers  the  organs  of  reproduction,  as  well  as  the  stems  of 
some  characeae,  has,  from  its  power  of  resisting  decomposi¬ 
tion,  caused  the  abundant  preservation  of  this  order  in 
the  Tertiary  fresh-water  strata.  The  nucules  originallv 
described  under  the  name  of  gyrogonites,  and  supposed 
to  be  foraminiferous  shells,  have  been  noticed  by  E.  Forbes 
in  strata  as  old  as  the  Middle  Purbeck  beds.  No  remains 
of  these  have  been  observed  in  newer  deposits,  until  they 
are  found  in  the  Tertiaries.  The  nucules,  associated 
with  Lymncea  and  Planorbis,  are  very  abundant  in  the 
Eocene  Bembridge  beds  (q.v.). 

CHARACIN'IDiE:  see  Salmonid,®. 

CHARACTER,  n.  Mr'&k-ter  [Gr.  charakter;  L.  charac¬ 
ter,  an  engraved  mark;  F.  caract ere] :  a  mark  cut  on  any 
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thing;  a  mark  or  figure  to  represent  a  sound,  as  a  letter 
or  a  note  in  music ;  manner  of  writing,  speaking,  or  acting ; 
peculiar  qualities  in  a  person,  good  or  bad ;  an  account  or 
representation  of  the  qualities  of  a  person  or  thing ;  moral 
excellence;  the  qualities  supposed  to  be  impressed  on  a 
person  by  his  post  or  office;  a  personage  in  a  play  repre¬ 
senting  some  qualities  of  another,  real  or  supposed ;  strong¬ 
ly  marked  differences  of  power,  as,  [he  has  a  good  deal  of 
character;  reputation:  V.  to  inscribe;  to  engrave.  Char'- 
actoring,  imp.  CharActered,  pp.  -terd.  Character¬ 
ize,  v.  -iz,  to  describe  by  peculiar  qualities;  to  mark  with 
a  particular  stamp;  to  distinguish.  Characterizing, 
imp.  Characterized,  pp.  -izd.  CharActeriza'tion, 
n.  -i-za'shun,  the  act  of  characterizing.  Characteristic, 
n.  -Is'tik,  that  which  distinguishes  a  person  or  thing  from 
another;  Adj.  applied  to  the  principal  letter  of  a  word, 
retained  in  all  its  derivatives  and  compounds,  or 
nearly  all.  Characteristic,  a.  and  CharActeris' 
tical,  a.  -tl-k&l,  that  marks  the  distinctive  qualities  of  a 
person  or  thing.  CharActeris'tically,  ad.  -U.  Char'- 
acterless,  a.  destitute  of  any  distinguishing  peculiarity. 
Characts,  n.  plu.  k&r'&kts,  in  OE.,  affected  qualities; 
descriptions. — Syn.  of  'character,  n.’ :  stamp;  aspect; 
nature;  kind;  sort;  assortment;  species;  genus;  form;  cast; 
order;  air;  mold;  shape; — of  ‘characterize’;  to  distinguish; 
designate ;  depict ;  mark ;  describe ;  entitle. 

CHARACTER,  in  psychology :  that  which  distinguishes 
or  marks  off  one  mind  from  others,  but  also  that  which 
is  common  or  typical  in  the  mind  in  question.  The  first 
point  emphasizes  the  fact  of  individuality  and  variety, 
just  as,  to  say  in  popular  language  that  a  person  is  ‘a  char¬ 
acter,’  is  to  say  that  the  person  is  odd,  eccentric,  a  varia¬ 
tion  from  the  norm.  From  the  second  point  of  view,  char¬ 
acter  is  that  which  is  normal,  typical,  or  essential;  thus, 
the  judicious  person  who,  for  once,  makes  a  quick,  off-hand 
decision  is  not  essentially  himself,  is  not  ‘in  character.’ 
A  person’s  character,  then,  is  a  uniform  mode  of  behavior 
which  differentiates  that  person  from  others.  Character 
is  closely  allied  to  temperament  or  prevailing  disposition, 
though  it  does  not  so  definitely  refer  to  emotional  experi¬ 
ence. 

In  art,  a  work  of  art  is  often  said  to  have  character  when 
it  has  clearness  and  strength. 

CHARACTERISTIC,  in  aesthetics:  pertaining  to  the 
character  or  the  essential  nature  of  the  object  portrayed 
by  art ,  used  also  as  a  noun.  The  charateristic  in  art  is 
allied  with  the  element  of  content,  idea,  significance,  and 
expression,  and  is  contrasted  with  the  element  of  pure  form. 
Although  the  principle  of  expression  was  not  wanting  in 
Greek  art,  yet  it  was  not  until  the  Christian  era  that  it 
reached  great  importance.  In  the  middle  ages  an  art 
product  was  judged  chiefly  as  an  expression  of  some  super- 
sensuous  reality.  Now  when  the  value  of  a  work  of 
art  lies  in  its  meaning  or  spiritual  reference  there  is  chance 
for  individual  interpretation,  and  this  freedom  stimulates 
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the  subjective,  mystic,  and  romantic  attitude  towards  art. 
The  recognition  of  individual  bias  in  art,  the  respect  for 
variation,  is  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  the  characteristic. 
Its  explicit  adoption  as  an  aesthetic  principle  dates  from 
Goethe's  essay  in  appreciation  of  Gothic  architecture 
(1773)  and  in  his  later  discussion  of  the  problem  with 
Hirt.  Characterization,  according  to  Goethe,  is  a  rendering 
of  those  typical  and  essential  attributes  of  an  object  which 
give  it  distinction.  Its  method  is  sketchy  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  classicist  who  insists  on  the  pedantic 
rendering  of  details.  The  characteristic  he  contrasts 
with  mere  formal  grace  or  decorative  prettiness  (the  char¬ 
acteristic  by  itself  may  be  ugly),  but  a  synthesis  of  these 
two — the  characteristic  with  formal  correctness — results 
in  Beauty.  This  conception  of  beauty  frees  the  artist  from 
strict  regard  for  classic  models,  and  gives  greater  variety 
of  subject-matter  to  art. 

The  characteristic  pushed  to  extremes,  and  unlimited 
by  rules  of  formal  beauty,  becomes  caricature. 

See  Bosanquet,  History  of  A Esthetic ;  Fechner,  Vorschule 
d.  AEsthetik. 

CHARACTERISTIC.  See  Logarithms. 

CHARADE,  n.  shd-rad'  [F.  charade — from  Prov.  char - 
rada;  Norm.  F.  charer;  Lang,  chara,  to  converse;  comp. 
Gael,  ciar,  dark;  radh,  a  saying]:  'syllable-puzzle'  (as  the 
Germans  call  it)  spoken  or  acted  for  amusement.  The 
spoken  kind  consists  in  dividing  a  word  of  one  or  more 
syllables  into  its  component  syllables,  or  into  its  component 
letters,  predicating  something  of  each;  and  then,  having 
reunited  the  whole,  and  predicated  something  of  that  also, 
the  reader  or  listener  is  asked  to  guess  the  word. 

CHARADRIADtE,  kdr-a-dri'  a-de:  large  family  of  birds, 
order  Grallatores,  tribe  Pressirostres;  abounding  chiefly  in 
the  temperate  parts  of  the  old  world. 

CHARBON  ROUGE,  sh&r'bon  rozh,  or  Red  Charcoal: 
variety  of  charcoal  obtained  by  subjecting  wood  to  the 
action  of  heated  air  from  furnaces  or  of  steam,  which  has 
been  raised  to  a  temperature  of  572°  F. 

CHAR'CAS.  See  Chuquis^a. 

CHAR'COAL  [see  under  Char]:  popular  term  applied 
to  charred  wood,  or  coal  produced  by  charring  wood. 
There  are  several  other  varieties  of  charcoal,  however,  for 
which  see  Carbon;  Bone-black  (animal  charcoal) ;  Wood- 
charcoal  ;  Coke  ;  Black  Lead  ;  etc. 

CHARCOAL-BLACKS:  pigments  made  both  from  ani¬ 
mal  and  from  vegetable  substances — e.g.,  burnt  ivory, 
bones,  vine-twigs,  peach-stones,  nut  and  other  shells,  the 
smoke  of  rosin  condensed,  etc.  Those  derived  from  vege¬ 
table  substances,  when  mixed  with  white,  are  usually  of  a 
blue  tint.  See  Lamb-black. 

CHARD,  n.  chdrd  [F.  carde,  a  chard— from  It.  carda 
—from  L.  carduus ,  the  wild  and  esculent  thistle]:  the 
leaves  or  centre  stalks  of  artichokes,  beet,  etc.,  blanched  in 
their  growth. 
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CHARE.  See  Char. 

CHARENTE,  shd-rdngt':  considerable  river  in  the  w.  of 
France;  rises  in  the  dept,  of  Haute-Vienne,  about  14  m. 
n.w.  of  Chalus.  It  first  flows  n.w.  to  Civray,  where  it 
turns  southward  into  the  dept,  of  Charente  to  Angouleme; 
thence  it  flows  westward  past  Chateauneuf,  Jarnac,  and 
Cognac,  and  entering  Charente-Inferieure,  it  runs  n.w.  past 
Saintes,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  below  Rochefort,  and 
opposite  the  islands  016ron  and  Aix.  This  river  gives  its 
name  to  two  departments,  both  remarkable  for  the  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  their  vineyards ;  but  the  wines  are  mostly  used 
in  the  preparation  of  brandy  and  liqueurs. 

CHARENTE,  shd-rdngt':  department  of  France,  formed 
chiefly  out  of  the  old  province  of  Angoumois;  It  is  gener¬ 
ally  hilly,  and  is  watered  by  the  river  Charente  (q.v.), 
and  its  tributaries,  the  Tardou£re  and  the  Bandiat, 
with  the  rivers  Vienne  and  Dronne.  The  highest  chain  of 
hills  in  the  north  of  Charente  is  a  continuation  of  the 
heights  of  Limousin,  forming  the  watershed  toward  the 
Loire.  Remains  of  marine  productions  show  that  the 
basin  of  the  Charente  was  formerly  filled  by  the  ocean. 
The  climate  is  generally  mild  and  healthful.  The  wines 
grown  are  spirituous  and  fiery  in  flavor,  and  are  chiefly 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  Cognac,  which  is  the  most 
important  export.  Truffles  grow  abundantly  in  several 
parts.  Charente  is  divided  into  the  five  arrondissements 
of  Angouleme,  Cognac,  Ruffec,  Barbezieux,  and  Confolens. 
Pop.  (1901)  350,305. 

CHARENTE-INFERIEURE,  shd-rdngt'  dng-fa-re-er' : 
maritime  dept,  of  France,  which  includes  the  former  prov¬ 
ince  of  Angoumois,  with  the  greater  part  of  Saintonge,  and 
a  small  portion  of  Poitou.  The  commerce  is  considerable, 
consisting  chiefly  of  brandy  and  sea-salt,  which  is  abundant. 
The  oyster  and  pilchard  fisheries  are  important.  The  chief 
harbors  are  those  of  Rochefort  and  La  Rochelle,  the  latter 
of  which  is  the  chief  town.  Charente-Inf erieure  is 
divided  into  the  six  arrondissements  of  La  Rochelle, 
Rochepfort,  Marennes,  Saintes,  Jonzac,  and  St.  Jean- 
d’Angely.  Pop.  (1901)  452,149, 

CHARGE,  n.  chdrj  [F.  charger,  to  load,  to  place  in  a 
car — from  Sp.  cargar;  It.  caricare,  to  load — from  mid.  L. 
carricare,  to  load — from  L.  carrus,  a  car]:  a  suitable  load 
of  any  kind;  the  quantity  of  powder  and  shot  or  balls 
necessary  to  load  a  gun  or  cannon ;  that  which  is  laid  or  im¬ 
posed  on ;  an  onset  or  attack,  as  on  an  enemy  in  battle  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  him  from  a  particular  position,  or 
even  destroying  his  force:  any  person,  thing,  or  business 
intrusted  or  delivered  over  to  another ;  a  trust ;  exhortation 
or  instructions  by  a  judge  to  a  jury,  or  by  a  bishop  to  his 
clergy ;  a  solemn  direction  or  command ;  accusation  or  im¬ 
putation  ;  the  transactions  that  constitute  a  debt ;  cost ;  ex¬ 
pense  ;  rent  or  tax  on  property ;  the  quantity  of  electricity 
sent  into  a  coated  jar;  in  her.,  that  which  is  borne  on  the 
field  or  color :  V.  to  fill  or  supply  with  a  suitable  quantity. 
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as  a  gun  or  a  wine-glass ;  to  load  as  a  gun ;  to  rush  on  ;  to 
attack;  to  lay  on,  as  a  tax;  to  intrust  to;  to  set  down  to, 
as  a  debt;  to  blame;  to  censure;  to  accuse;  to  command, 
exhort,  or  enjoin;  to  give  directions  to,  as  a  judge  to  a  jury, 
or  a  bishop  to  his  clergy;  to  fill  with  electricity.  Char'- 
ging,  imp.  Charged,  pp.  chdrjd.  Char'ger,  n.  the 
person  who  charges ;  a  war-horse ;  a  large  dish.  Charge¬ 
able,  a.  ch&rj'd-bl,  that  may  be  laid  upon  or  charged  to; 
liable  to  be  charged;  expensive  or  costly.  Charge'ably, 
ad.  -bll.  Charge'ableness,  n.  expense;  cost.  Charge 
and  Discharge,  in  a  financial  statement,  as  by  the  cashier 
of  a  corporation:  Charge  is  a  brief  view  of  all  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  income,  and  Discharge,  a  brief  view  of  all 
the  particulars  of  expenditure,  compared  and  balanced. 
Chargeful,  a.  in  OE.,  costly;  expensive. — Syn.  of  ‘charge, 
n.’:  care;  custody;  government;  trust;  expense;  cost;  price; 
management;  administration;  onset;  attack;  assault; 
command;  order;  control;  injunction;  mandate;— of 
‘charge,  v.’;  to  accuse;  criminate;  attack;  indict;  arraign; 
impeach;  load;  impose;  request;  exhort;  address;  debit. 

CHARGE,  chdrj,  in  Heraldry:  figures  represented  on  a 
shield.  A  shield  with  figures  upon  it  is  said  to  be  charged 
(Fr.  charge).  The  charges  in  a  shield  ought  to  be  few  in 
number,  and  strongly  marked,  as  regards  both  their  char¬ 
acter  and  the  mode  of  their  representation.  The  family 
shield,  belonging  to  the  head  of  the  house,  almost  always 
is  simpler,  i.e.,  has  fewer  charges,  than  the  shields  of  col¬ 
laterals,  or  even  of  junior  members. 

CHARGE,  in  Military  Pyrotechny:  sufficient  material 
(usually  the  explosive  material)  for  one  firing  or  discharge. 
It  is  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  firings,  fireworks,  and  ex¬ 
plosions;  but  the  name  is  generally  given  to  the  quantity 
of  gunpowder  requisite  for  firing  off  a  gun,  etc.  In  can¬ 
non,  this  varies  greatly,  from  \  to  ^  of  the  weight  of  the 
shot;  some  of  the  rifled  ordnance  now  coming  into  use  are 
remarkable  for  the  smallness  of  the  charge  with  which  they 
are  fired.  For  the  quota  of  charge,  see  the  various  titles  of 
fire-arms.  In  breaching  a  wall,  a  greater  charge  is  necessary 
than  in  attacking  a  ship  or  a  column  of  troops,  even  with 
the  same  kind  of  gun  and  projectile. 

CHARGE,  in  the  Law  of  Scotland:  command  to  perform 
an  act,  conveyed  in  the  letters  of  the  sovereign;  also  the 
messenger’s  copy  which  he  is  to  serve,  requiring  the  person 
to  obey  the  order  contained  in  the  letters. 

CHARGE,  Electric.  (1)  The  same  as  an  electro¬ 
static  charge.  (2)  Sometimes  used  to  denote  the  elec¬ 
trical  effort  produced  by  the  passage  of  electric  current 
into  a  storage  battery  from  an  outside  source.  See  Bat¬ 
tery,  Storage.  (3)  Electrical  conductors,  such  as 
wires  and  cables,  used  for  the  transmission  of  electric 
current,  are  said  to  be  ‘charged’  when  current  is  passing 
over  them.  See  Electricity,  Principles  of. 

CHARGE,  Electro-Static:  the  electrical  condition 
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which  results  when  two  bodies,  not  electrically  connected 
together,  are  subjected  to  an  electrical  potential  or  pressure, 
the  bodies  being  insulated  so  that  no  electricity  can  es¬ 
cape.  The  electricity  accumulates  on  the  two  bodies 
‘charging’  them  oppositely.  Their  accumulated  electricity 
can  be  taken  away  by  connecting  the  two  together  by 
means  of  any  electrical  conductor.  Almost  instantly, 
the  ‘charge’  is  dissipated  by  the  passage  of  current  through 
the  wire  from  the  body  of  high  potential  to  that  having 
the  lower,  so  that  the  electrical  pressure  between  the 
two  is  equalized.  In  short,  any  two  adjacent  bodies 
between  which  a  difference  in  electrical  pressure  exists 
may  be  said  to  be  charged.  A  familiar  example  is  that 
of  clouds,  between  two  of  which  the  difference  in  pressure 
may  become  so  great  that  the  electric  current  is  impelled 
to  pass  through  the  air  from  one  to  the  other  to  equalize 
the  difference  in  pressures,  despite  the  enormously  great 
opposition  that  air  offers  to  the  passage  of  current.  The 
same  effect  is  also  observable  when  the  cloud  may  be 
highly  charged  with  respect  to  the  earth,  or  conversely 
when  the  cloud  potential  is  so  low  that  it  is  far  below 
that  of  the  earth.  In  such  cases  when  the  difference 
of  potential  (or  electrical  pressure)  between  the  two 
is  sufficiently  great,  current  is  urged  through  the  air 
from  the  body  having  the  higher  potential  to  that  of  the 
lower,  to  equalize  the  difference  in  pressure. 

This  ‘discharge’  from  cloud  to  cloud,  from  cloud  to 
earth,  or  earth  to  cloud,  as  the  case  may  be,  manifests  itself 
in  a  brilliant  flash,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  loud  noise, 
such  as  is  usual  with  any  explosion,  and  these  two  phe¬ 
nomena  are  the  familiar  Lightning  and  Thunder.  See 
Condenser  and  Electricity,  Principles  of. 

CHARGE,  Residual.  When  any  two  bodies  electro¬ 
statically  charged  with  respect  to  each  other  (see  Charge, 
Electro-Static)  are  discharged  by  a  momentary  passage 
of  current  from  one  to  the  other,  the  total  difference  of 
potential  is  not  equalized.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few 
moments,  subsequent  to  an  instantaneous  discharge,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  molecules  of  the  two  bodies  have 
rearranged  themselves,  and  a  small  difference  of  potential 
still  exists.  If  the  bodies  be  connected  by  means  of  a 
conductor  of  electricity,  a  second  discharge,  much  smaller 
than  the  first,  may  be  obtained,  which  is  known  as  the 
residual  charge. 

CHARGE  D’AFFAIRES,  n.  shdr-zha'  daf-far*  [F.  charge 
or  care  of  matters]:  fourth-class  diplomatic  agents,  accred¬ 
ited,  not  to  the  sovereign,  but  to  the  dept,  for  foreign 
affairs;  they  also  hold  their  credentials  only  from  the  min¬ 
ister,  and  are  sometimes  only  empowered  by  an  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  act  in  his  absence. 

CHARGER:  a  war-horse,  trained,  and,  in  the  middle 
ages  before  the  use  of  gunpowder,  usually  clad  in  armor. 
They  were  then  said  to  be  barbed  or  barded ,  from  an  old  Fr. 
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word  implying  covered,  clothed,  or  armed.  The  face,  the 
head,  and  the  ears  were  covered  with  a  mask  called  a  chan- 
fron,  to  prevent  fright  when  charging  the  enemy;  and  an 
iron  spike  projected  from  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  The 
neck  was  defended  by  small  plates  called  crinieres;  the 
breast  by  a  poitrinal;  and  the  buttocks  and  haunches  by 
croupieres.  These  various  pieces  of  armor  were  mostly 
of  metal,  sometimes  of  tough  leather.  The  horse  was  occa¬ 
sionally  covered  with  chain-mail;  and  in  other  instances 
with  a  gambeson  of  stuffed  and  quilted  cloth.  The  man-at- 
arms  generally  rode  another  horse  when  not  charging,  to 
relieve  the  charger  from  his  great  burden.  A  war-horse  is 
still  called  a  charger,  though  not  armed  as  in  ancient  times. 
CHARILY,  ad.,  CHARINESS,  n.:  see  under  Chary. 

CHARIOT,  n.  chdr'i-dt  [F.  chariot — from  char,  a  car;  L. 
carrus;  It.  carro,  a  two-wheeled  cart]:  a  four-wheeled 
vehicle;  a  light  kind  of  coach  with  a  front  seat  only;  a 
war-coach;  a  car.  Char'ioteer',  n.  -d-ter',  the  driver  of 
a  war-chariot  in  ancient  times.  The  chariot  was  used  in 
ancient  times  either  for  pleasure  or  in  war.  According  to 
the  Greeks,  it  was  invented  by  Minerva;  while  Virgil  as¬ 
cribes  the  honor  to  Erichthonius,  mythical  king  of  Athens, 
who  is  said  to  have  appeared  at  the  Panathenaic  festival 
founded  by  him,  in  a  car- drawn  by  four  horses.  The  an¬ 
cient  chariot  had  only  two  wheels,  which  revolved  upon  the 
axle,  as  in  modern  carriages.  The  pole  was  fixed  at  its 
lower  extremity  to  the  axle,  and  at  the  other  end  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  yoke,  either  by  a  pin  or  by  ropes.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  seem  never  to  have  used  more  than  one  pole, 
but  the  Lydians  had  carriages  with  two  or  three.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  the  chariot  was  drawn  by  two  horses.  Such  was  the 
Roman  Biga  (q.v.},  but  we  also  read  of  a  triga,  or  three- 
horse  chariot,  and  a  quadriga,  or  four-horse  one.  The  last 
was  that  in  which  the  Roman  generals  rode  during  their  tri¬ 
umphal  entrance  into  the  city,  and  was  often  adorned  with 
splendid  art.  The  war-chariot  held  two  persons — the  sol¬ 
dier  himself  and  the  driver,  the  latter  of  whom  usually  occu¬ 
pied  the  front;  but  the  chariots  used  by  the  Romans  in 
their  public  games  held  only  the  charioteer. 

The  oldest  war-chariots  of  which  we  read  are  those  of 
Pharaoh  (Exodus  xiv.  7).  All  the  eastern  nations  used 
them,  while  we  learn  from  Csesar  ( De  Bell  Gall.,  v.  19) 
that  the  Britons  also  were  familiar  with  their  use. 

CHARISTIC ARIES:  ecclesiastical  functionaries  in  the 
Greek  Church  having  charge  of  the  revenues  of  hospitals 
and  monasteries. 

CHAR'ITABLE  USES  and  LAW  OF  CHARITIES; 
Relating  to  all  kinds  of  beneficent  trusts  or  endowments, 
public  or  private,  for  the  poor  or  distressed,  for  purposes  of 
education  and  religion,  of  science  and  art,  and  for  what¬ 
ever  object  or  person  that  may  be  properly  regarded  as  trib- 
utory  to  these.  Law  has  always  anxiously,  though  often 
inaffectually,  sought  to  provide  for  the  preservation  and 
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proper  application  of  all  endowments  for  charitable  benefi¬ 
cent  purposes.  In  England,  the  preceding  efforts  of  the 
legislature  in  this  direction  may  now  be  said  to  have  been 
superseded  by  the  charitable  trusts  acts  which  contain  a 
species  of  code  of  charity  law  (16  and  17  Viet.  c.  137 ;  18  and 
19  Viet.  c.  124;  23  and  24  Viet.  c.  136;  and  32  and  33  Viet, 
c.  110);  see  Charity  Commissioners. 

The  courts  of  equity  are  those  which  in  general  take 
cognizance  of  all  charitable  uses  of  trusts  of  a  public  de¬ 
scription.  Under  the  authority  of  these  tribunals — or,  of 
the  county  courts  in  cases  of  annual  income  not  exceed¬ 
ing  £50 — very  species  of  judicial  relief  may  be  afforded 
which  such  institutions  require  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  purposes  of  donors.  Where  the  management  of  the 
charity  has  been  confided  by  the  donor  to  governors 
and  other  functionaries,  the  law  will  not  interfere  with 
their  proceedings  unless  they  can  be  shown  to  be  squander¬ 
ing  the  revenues  or  otherwise  abusing  the  trust.  The 
charity  or  other  benevolent  purpose  must  be  for  public 
benefit  in  some  sense;  Tor  if  a  sum  of  money  be  bequeathed, 
with  direction  to  apply  it  to  such  purposes  of  benevolence 
and  liberality  as  the  executor  shall  approve,’  or  even  ‘in 
private  charity,’  the  law  will  take  no  notice  of  such  a  trust. 

Legacies  to  pious  or  charitable  uses  are  not  usually  en¬ 
titled  by  law  to  a  preference,  though  such  was  the  doctrine 
of  the  civilians;  but  where  a  deficiency  of  assets  arises, 
they  are  abated  in  proportion  with  the  others. 

In  the  United  States  the  decisions  in  the  English  courts 
have  largely  been  accepted  as  precedent  for  judicial  decis¬ 
ions  on  charitable  trusts.  There  are,  however,  some  nota¬ 
ble  exceptions ;  and  the  statutes  of  various  states  show  wide 
differences.  In  general  equity  courts  show  favor  to  char¬ 
itable  uses. 

CHARITIES.  See  Public  Charities. 

CHARITON,  ch&r'i-ton,  or  Grand  Chariton;  river  of 
Iowa  and  Missouri.  It  rises  in  Lucas  co.,  Iowa,  flows  s. 
through  Adair,  Macon,  and  Chariton  counties,  Mo.,  and 
enters  the  Missouri  river  4  m.  above  Glasgow.  Its  length 
is  about  250  m.,  50  of  which  are  navigable.  It  is  fed  by 
the  East  Chariton  and  the  Middle  Branch. 

CHARITY,  n.  cMr'i-ti  [F.  charite;  It.  carita — from  L. 
cciritas,  high  regard,  high  price  or  value — from  carus ,  dear]: 
kindness;  love;  that  disposition  of  heart  which  inclines 
men  to  think  well  of  others,  and  do  them  good;  candor; 
liberality  to  the  poor;  that  which  is  given  to  the  poor;  an 
institution  for  the  poor.  CharTtable,  a.  -td-bl,  benevolent 
in  disposition;  kind  in  words  and  actions;  kind  in  judging 
the  acts  and  words  of  others ;  liberal  in  relieving  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  distressed  according  to  ability.  CharTtably, 
ad.  - bli ,  kindly;  benevolently;  liberally.  Charitable¬ 
ness,  n.  -td-bl-nes,  the  disposition  of  a  charitable  person. — 
Syn.  of  'charitable’:  benevolent;  indulgent;  kind;  liberal; 
favorable;  generous;  beneficent; — of  ‘charity’:  benevo¬ 
lence;  affection;  good-will;  love;  indulgence,  tenderness; 
liberality. 
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CHAR'ITY,  Sisters  of:  see  Sisters  of  Charity. 
CHARITY  COMMISSIONERS:  body  of  commissioners 
for  England  and  Wales,  created  1853,  by  the  charitable 
trusts  act,  16  and  17  Viet.  c.  137  (see  Charitable  Uses). 
with  power  to  inquire  into  all  charities  in  England  and 
Wales,  with  reference  to  their  nature,  objects,  and  admin¬ 
istration,  and  the  amount  and  condition  of  the  property  be¬ 
longing  to  them.  The  commissioners  have  power  to  call 
for  the  production  of  accounts  and  documents  from  trus¬ 
tees,  ana  to  appoint  inspectors  to  visit  and  report  on  their 
management.  The  statute  does  not  extend  to  the  English 
universities,  or  to  the  city  of  London.  An  annual  report 
of  their  proceedings  must  be  laid  before  parliament  by  the 
commissioners. 

CHARIVARI,  n.  plu.  sh&'re-vd're  [F.;  really  an  imita¬ 
tive  word  having  its  origin  in  slang] :  mock  serenade  of  dis¬ 
cordant  music  with  such  accompaniments  as  tin  kettles, 
shouting,  whistling,  groaning,  hissing,  and  screaming,  and 
the  like,  meant  for  the  annoyance  and  insult  of  an  obnox¬ 
ious  person.  The  etymology  of  charivari  is  obscure;  the 
Germans  translate  it  by  Katzenmusik,  to  which  in  English 
Cat’  s-concert  corresponds.  Note. — Carry-warry,  k&r'i- 
w&r'i,  is  a  Scotch  word  identical  in  meaning  with  the  F. 
word,  the  one  being  probably  a  derivative  or  accommoda¬ 
tion  from  the  other,  but  which  is  the  primary  is  uncertain. 
In  France,  during  the  middle  ages,  a  charivari,  was  gener¬ 
ally  raised  against  persons  contracting  second  nuptials,  in 
which  case  the  widow  was  specially  assailed.  On  these 
occasions,  the  participators  in  it  who  were  masked  accom¬ 
panied  their  hubbub  by  the  singing  of  satirical  and  indecent 
verses,  and  would  not  cease  till  the  wedding  couple  had 
purchased  their  peace  by  ransom.  Charivari  answers  to 
the  English  concert  upon  ‘marrow-bones  and  cleavers/ 
with  which  it  was  customary  to  attack  a  married  couple  who 
lived  in  notorious  discord.  It  was  also  called  out  by  an 
unequal  match  when  there  was  great  disparity  in  age 
between  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 

Similar  customs  seem  to  have  existed  under  different 
names  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  sometimes  of  such  licen¬ 
tious  and  violent  character  as  to  require  military  interfer¬ 
ence  to  put  them  down.  Even  as  early  as  the  14th  c.,  the 
church  found  itself  forced  to  threaten  punishment  and  even 
excommunication  against  those  who  participated  in  them. 
In  more  recent  times  the  charivari  has  taken  a  purely  polit¬ 
ical  coloring;  as,  for . instance,  during  the  restoration  in 
France,  at  which  time,  however,  the  popular  voice  began 
to  seek  vent  by  casting  its  satirical  darts  against  public 
men  through  the  press.  The  papers  published  for  this 
purpose  were  called  charivari,  the  most  famous  among 
which  is  the  Charivari,  celebrated  Fr.  comic  paper,  estab¬ 
lished  in  Paris,  1832,  Dec.  2,  corresponding  to  the  English 
publication  Punch  (q.v.). 

CHARK,  v.  chdrk  [AS.  ceardan,  to  creak,  to  crash ; 
Lith.  kirkti,  to  cry,  to  creak]:  to  burn  and  make  crisp;  in 
OE.,  to  burn  to  a  black  .cinder  as  wood  to  charcoal: 
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N.  black  burnt  and  crisp  material;  charcoal.  Charr'ing, 
imp. :  N.  the  process  of  making  wood  into  charcoal. 
Charred,  pp.  chdrkt. 

CHARKOV' :  see  Kharkov. 

CHARLATAN,  n.  sh&r'lti-t&n  [F.  and  Sp.  charlatan ,  a 
mountebank — from  Sp.  charlar  to  chatter;  It.  ciarlatano, 
a  quack  doctor]:  mountebank,  quack  doctor,  or  empiric; 
hence  any  one  who  makes  false  pretensions  to  knowledge 
or  skill.  The  word  is  probably  derived  from  the  Ital. 
ciarlare,  to  babble  or  talk,  the  chief  art  of  the  charlatan 
consisting  in  talk.  The  medical  charlatan  no  longer  ap¬ 
pears  on  a  stage  in  the  guise  of  Doctor  Ironbeard,  but  as 
a  fine-dressed  gentleman,  receiving  grateful  acknowledg¬ 
ments  through  the  newspapers,  and  publishing  popular 
medical  books,  with  the  address  of  the  author,  and  recom¬ 
mendations  to  apply  to  him.  It  has  frequently  hap¬ 
pened,  however,  that  extraordinary  men  who  were  so 
far  before  their  age  as  not  to  be  understood  by  it,  such 
as  Paracelsus,  have  passed  for  charlatans  until  more 
justly  estimated  in  later  times.  Several  books  have  been 
written  on  the  charlatanism  of  scholars.  J.  B.  Mencke’s 
satire,  De  Charlataneria  Eruditorum  (Leip.  1715),  is  a 
classical  work,  which  has  been  continued  by  Busehel  in 
his  book,  Ueber  die  Charlatanerie  der  Gelehrten  seit  Mencke. 
Char'latan'ical,  a.  -1  kdl,  making  undue  pretensions  to 
skill;  quackish.  Char'latanry,  n.  -ri,  quackery;  de¬ 
ceit.  Char'latanism,  n.  -izm,  the  conduct,  arts,  or  char¬ 
acter  of  a  charlatan. 

CHARLEMAGNE,  shdr-le-man' ,  or  shdrl-mdnf,  i.e., 
Charles  the  Great:  742,  Apr.  2 — 814,  Jan.  28:  King  of  the 
Franks  (768-814)  ana  Roman  emperor  (800-814) ;  b. 
probably  at  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  son  of  Pepin  the  Short,  the 
first  Carlovingian  (q.v.)  king  of  the  Franks,  and  grandson 
of  Charles  Martel  (q.v.).  On  Pepin’s  death,  768,  he  and 
his  brother  Carloman  jointly  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
By  Carloman’s  death  and  the  exclusion  of  both  his  sons 
from  the  throne,  Charlemagne  became  sole  king.  In 
772  it  was  resolved  in  the  diet  at  Worms  to  make  war 
against  the  Saxons  for  the  security  of  the  frontiers  which 
they  continually  threatened,  and  for  the  extension  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Charlemagne  advanced  as  far  as  the 
Weser,  772,  securing  his  conquests  by  castles  and  garrisons. 
Pope  Adrian  I.  now  called  him  to  his  aid  against  Desiderius, 
king  of  the  Lombards.  Charlemagne  had  married  the 
daughter  of  Desiderius  and  had  sent  her  back  to  her  father 
because  she  bore  him  no  children,  and  married  Hildegarde, 
daughter  of  the  Swabian  duke,  Godfrey.  Desiderius 
had  sought  revenge  by  urging  the  pope  to  crown  the  sons 
of  Carloman,  and  on  the  pope’s  refusal  had  laid  waste 
the  papal  territory.  Charlemagne  crossed  the  Alps  from 
Geneva  with  two  armies  by  the  Great  St.  Bernard  and 
Mont  Cenis,  773,  and  overthrew  the  kingdom  of  the  Lom¬ 
bards,  774.  The  Lombard  dukes  acknowledged  him  as 
their  king,  and  he  secured  the  pope’s  favor  by  confirming 
the  gift  which  Pepin  had  made  to  the  papal  see  of  the  ex- 
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archate  of  Ravenna.  In  775  he  was  again  employed 
in  the  most  northerly  part  of  his  dominions  reducing  the 
Saxons  to  subjection;  in  776  he  suppressed  an  insurrection 
in  Italy;  in  777  he  so  completed  his  victory  over  the 
Saxons  that  their  nobles  generally  acknowledged  him 
as  their  sovereign  in  an  assembly  at  Paderborn.  Being 
now  invited  to  interpose  in  the  wars  of  the  Arabs  and 
Moors  in  Spain  he  hastened  to  that  country,  778,  and 
added  to  his  dominions  the  regions  between  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Ebro.  From  Spain  he  was  summoned  in  haste 
by  a  new  insurrection  of  part  of  the  Saxons  who  had  ad¬ 
vanced  almost  to  Cologne,  but  whom  he  drove  back  to 
the  Elbe.  In  781  he  went  to  Italy  where  the  pope  crowned 
his  second  son,  Pepin,  king  of  Italy,  and  his  third  son, 
Louis,  an  infant  ot  three  years  old,  king  of  Aquitaine. 
The  Saxons  once  more  rising  in  arms,  defeated  and  de¬ 
stroyed  a  Frankish  army  on  the  Siintel,  782,  which  Charle¬ 
magne,  after  a  new  victory,  fearfully  revenged  by  caus¬ 
ing  no  fewer  than  4,500  prisoners  to  be  executed  as  rebels 
in  one  day.  A  more  general  rising  of  the  Saxons  followed, 
but  in  783-785,  the  Frankish  monarch  succeeded  in  reduc¬ 
ing  them  completely  to  subjection,  and  in  persuading  their 
principal  chiefs  to  submit  to  baptism  and  to  become  his 
faithful  vassals.  Subsequent  insurrections  and  wars  in  Ger¬ 
many  between  this  year  and  800  resulted  in  victories  over 
the  Bulgarians  and  Huns,  and  in  the  further  consolidation 
and  extension  of  his  empire,  the  eastern  boundary  of 
which  now  reached  to  the  Raab. 

In  800  Charlemagne  undertook  an  Italian  campaign 
which  was  attended  with  most  important  consequences. 
Its  immediate  purpose  was  to  support  Pope  Leo  III. 
against  the  rebellious  Romans.  When  Charlemagne, 
on  Christmas  Day,  800,  was  worshipping  in  St.  Peter’s 
Church,  the  pope  unexpectedly,  as  it  appeared,  set  a 
crown  upon  his  head,  and  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
people  saluted  him  as  Carolus  Augustus,  emperor  of  the 
Romans.  Although  this  added  nothing  directly  to  his 
power  yet  it  greatly  confirmed  and  increased  the  respect 
entertained  for  him,  such  was  still  the  lustre  of  a  title 
with  which  were  associated  recollections  of  all  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  Roman  empire.  A  scheme  for  the  union  of 
the  newly-revived  western  empire  with  the  empire  of  the 
east  by  Charlemagne’s  marriage  with  Irene  (q.v.)  the 
Byzantine  empress,  failed  by  reason  of  Irene’s  overthrow. 
After  this  Charlemagne  still  extended  and  'confirmed 
his  conquests  both  in  Spain  and  in  Germany.  He  labored 
to  bring  the  Saxons  to  a  general  reception  of  Christianity, 
and  founded  bishoprics  for  this  purpose.  To  the  end  of 
his  reign  he  was  incessantly  engaged  in  wars,  and  insur¬ 
rections  were  always  apt  to  break  out  on  the  frontier 
parts  of  his  dominions ;  though  he  endeavored  to  secure 
those  regions  not  only  by  military  power  and  arrange¬ 
ments  but  by  improvements  in  political  and  social  insti¬ 
tutions.  His  views  were  liberal  and  enlightened  to  a 
degree  rare  for  many  subsequent  ages.  While  he  made 
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the  power  of  the  central  government  felt  to  the  utmost 
extremities  of  his  empire,  he  recognized  in  his  subjects 
civil  rights  and  a  limitation  of  monarchic  power  by  their 
assemblies.  He  zealously  endeavored  to  promote  edu¬ 
cation,  agriculture,  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce. 
He  projected  great  national  works,  one  of  which  Was  a 
canal  to  connect  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  but  he  deemed 
nothing  beneath  his  attention  which  concerned  the  in¬ 
terests  of  his  empire  or  of  his  subjects.  He  required  his 
subjects  to  plant  certain  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  which  was  thus  extended  northward  in  Europe. 
His  own  domains  were  an  example  of  superior  cultivation. 
He  had  a  school  in  his  palace  for  the  sons  of  his  servants. 
He  built  sumptuous  palaces,  particularly  at  his  favorite 
residences,  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Ingelheim — for  he  had  no 
fixed  capital — and  many  churches.  Learned  men  were 
encouraged  to  come  to  his  court.  He  himself  possessed 
an  amount  of  learning  unusual  in  his  age;  he  could  speak 
Latin  and  read  Greek.  He  attempted  to  draw  up  a  gram-, 
mar  of  his  own  language.  Charlemagne  was  of  .more 
than  ordinary  stature,  had  good  health,  and  a  noble  and 
commanding  appearance.  He  was  fond  of  manly  ex-, 
ercises,  particularly  of  hunting.  He  was  too  amorous, 
but  in  eating  and  drinking  he  was  very  moderate.  His 
fame  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  world;  in  768  Harun-al- 
Raschia  sent  ambassadors  to  salute  him.  He  was  buried 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (q.v.)  in  a  church  which  he  had'  built 
there.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Louis,  styled  Louis 
le  Debonnaire,  the  only  one  of  his  sons  who  survived 
him ;  but  the  greatness  of  his  dynasty  terminated  with  his 
own  life.  Charlemagne  is  styled  Charles  I.  in  the  enu-. 
meration  both  of  the  French  kings  and  of  the  German  or 
Roman  emperors.  Besides  his  capitularies  (q.v.)  there 
are  extant  letters  and  Latin  poems  ascribed  to  him.  His 
life  was  written  by  his  secretary,  Eginhard. 

CHARLEROI,  shdr-le-roy' ,  or  shdr-leh-rivd':  Belgian 
town  and  fortress,  province  of  Hainaut:  on  the  Sambre, 
between  Mons  and  Namur  on  the  line  of  the  Brussels  and 
Namur  railway.  The  people  do  considerable  manu¬ 
facturing  in  hardware,  glass,  woolen-yarn,  etc.  The  dis¬ 
trict  is  rich  in  coal,  and  the  number  of  smelting-furnaces 
and  nail-factories  in  the  neighborhood  is  very  great. 
The  iron-works  of  Couillet,  which  yield  a  third  of  all  the 
cast-iron  produced  in  Belgium,  lie  within  a  mile  or  two  of 
the  town.  Charleroi  has  historical  and  political  interest 
as  a  fortress.  The  fortifications  were  begun  by  the  Span¬ 
iards,  1666,  but  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French  next 
year  they  were  completed  by  Vauban.  After  six  ex¬ 
changes  of  masters  between  the  French  and  Spaniards, 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1748,  left  Charleroi  in  the 
possession  of  Austria.  In  1794,  after  a  protracted  and 
desperate  resistance,  it  was  surrendered  to  the  French 
by  capitulation  when  the  fortifications  were  demolished. 
The  importance  of  the  place  in  a  strategic  point  of  view 
having  become  apparent  during  the  campaign  of  181 5'  the 
fortifications  have  been  since  restored.  Pop.  (1901)  25.112- 
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CHARLES  I.,  King  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
1600,  Nov.  19 — 1649,  Jan.  30  (reigned  1625-49):  b.  Dunferm¬ 
line,  Scotland;  second  son  of  James  I.  of  England  (VI.  of 
Scotland).  On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Henry,  1612, 
be  became  prince  of  Wales,  and  heir-apparent  to  his 
father’s  throne;  to  which  he  succeeded  1625,  but  found  in 
both  England  and  Scotland  a  contest  in  progress  between 
king  and  people. .  He  had  inherited  from  his  father  the 
most  extreme  notions  of  kingly  prerogative,  and  he  mis¬ 
took  the  general  movement  in  the  public  mind  for  an  agita¬ 
tion  among  a  few  disaffected  persons.  He  had  deeply  im¬ 
bibed  his  father’s  notion,  that  an  episcopal  church  was  the 
most  consistent  with  the  proper  authority  of  kings;  and  he 
adopted  severe  and  persecuting  measures  against  the  Puri¬ 
tans  in  England  and  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland.  He 
married  a  Roman  Catholic,  Maria  Henrietta,  of  France,  a 
marriage  most  displeasing  to  the  nation;  and  even  so  far 
despised  public  opinion  as  to  make  his  father’s  favorite,  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  his'  prime  minister  and  chief  adviser. 
The  English  parliament,  which  he  assembled,  1625,  was 
resolved  upon  the  vindication  of  the  national  liberties,  and 
was  therefore  very  sparing  in  its  grants  of  subsidies;  and 
that  of  1626,  instead  of  freely  granting  supplies,  resolved 
upon  the  impeachment  of  Buckingham;  whereupon  the 
king  threw  into  prison  twro  of  the  boldest  members,  Elliot 
and  Digges;  dissolved  parliament;  and,  to  procure  money, 
had  recourse  to  the  arbitral  measures  of  forced  loans,  and 
a  tax  upon  the  seaports  (ship-money),  imposed  by  the  mere 
exercise  of  royal  authority.  By  all  this  public  feeling  was 
more  and  more  embittered.  In  1628,  C.  found  it  necessary 
again  to  summon  a  parliament;  and  Ihe  parliament,  very 
resolute  to  maintain  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  presented 
the  petition  known  in  history  as  the  Petition  of  Right  (q.v.). 
C.  temporized,  conceded,  and  finally,  although, the  assas¬ 
sination  of  Buckingham  had  removed  one  cause  of  strife, 
assumed  a  threatening  tone,  and  dissolved  the  parliament, 
1629,  Mar.  10.  He  even  caused  some  of  the  leading  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  house  of  commons  to  be  imprisoned,  lie  now 
governed  for  11  years  without  a  parliament,  having  Laud 
(q.v.)  and  Strafford  (q.v.)  for  his  chief  advisers,  and  obtain¬ 
ing  for  his  edicts  the  semblance  of  a  legal  sanction  by 
means  of  the  star  chamber  (q.v.).  All  this  while  the  storm 
was  gathering,  the  love  of  liberty  increased,  and  republican 
principles  were  developed  and  extended.  The  policy  which 
C.  adopted  was  that  of  more  severe  repression.  At  length, 
1638,  Scotland  assumed  an  attitude  of  determined  resistance 
to  the  imposition  of  a  liturgy  and  of  episcopal  church- 
government.  The  national  covenent  (q.v.)  was  subscribed, 
Presbyterianism  was  completely  restored;  and  in  1639,  th6 
king  having  assembled  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
Scotland  to  subjection,  the  Scottish  covenanters  also  took 
up  arms,  and  advanced  to  the  English  border,  many  of  the 
English  regarding  their  approach  with  joy.  Civil  war  was, 
however,  prevented  for  the  time,  by  concessions  on  the 
part  of  the  king.  Unable  to  do  without  supplies  any  longer, 
C.  summoned  an  English  parliament,  1640,  which,  instead 
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of  listening  to  his  demands,  began  to  draw  up  a  statement 
of  public  grievances.  C.  soon  dissolved  the  parliament, 
and  assembled  an  army  to  resist  the  Scots,  who  had  again 
taken  up  arms  and  entered  England;  but  his  army  was  de¬ 
feated  by  them  at  Newburn-upon-Tyne,  and  they  advanced 
southward,  with  the  sympathy  and  good-wishes  of  no  small 
part  of  the  king’s  English  subjects.  Much  against  his  will, 
C.  was  now  compelled  again  to  call  a  parliament,  whose 
memorable  sittings  began  1640,  Nov.  3.  Both  houses  were 
resolute  in  their  opposition  to  his  despotism.  They  began 
by  the  impeachment  of  the  ministers  and  high  officers  of 
state,  and  declared  the  decrees  of  the  star  chamber  and 
court  of  high  commission  null  and  void.  They  passed  a 
bill  in  favor  of  triennial  parliaments;  and  the  king,  in  trepi¬ 
dation,  gave  it  his  assent.  He  also  consented,  although 
against  his  own  convictions,  to  the  execution  of  Strafford; 
and  even  gave  his  assent  to  an  act  which  provided  that  the 
present  parliament  should  not  be  dissolved,  prorogued,  or 
adjourned,  without  its  own  consent.  Hoping  to  win  the 
favor  of  the  Scots  he  now  visited  Scotland ;  but  while  he 
was  there  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Ireland,  accompanied 
with  a  fearful  massacre  of  Protestants.  The  prospect  of  a 
peaceful  accommodation  was  now  almost  destroyed;  the 
English  parliament  enlarged  its  demands;  the  king,  after 
seeming  to  yield,  took  the  extraordinary  step  of  suddenly, 
1642,  Jan.  4,  appearing  in  the  house  of  commons,  accusing 
five  members — Pym.  Hampden,  Hollis,  Hazelrig,  and 
Stroud — of  high  treason,  and  demanding  that  they  should 
be  delivered  up  to  him.  Both  houses  of  parliament  espoused 
their  cause,  and  the  city  of  London  showed  a  determination, 
to  defend  them  by  arms.  0.  left  London  with  his  family 
and  the  parliament  declared  the  kingdom  in  danger.  Civil 
war  began;  the  royalists  had  at  first  the  advantage,  but  the 
national  feeling  was  with  the  parliament.  Negotiations 
were  from  time  to  time  opended  or  renewed,  but  always  in 
vain.  After  the  battle  of  Naseby,  16"),  June  15,  in  which 
the  king’s  army  was  almost  annihilated  by  the  parliament 
ary  troops  under  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  C.  was  compelled 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  Scottish  camp.  Negotiations  still 
proving  fruitless  he  was  delivered  up  to  the  English  par¬ 
liamentary  army.  Negotiations  were  still  attempted  with 
C.  in  his  captivity,  but  resulted  in  nothing.  Finally,  C 
tied,  was  taken,  refused  the  ultimatum  of  the  army,  and  so 
enraged  Cromwell  and  the  independents  that  parliament 
was  obliged  to  pass  an  act  declaring  all  negotiation  with  the 
king  to  be  treason.  The  Presbyterians  of  England  and  the 
Scots,  who  were  always  haunted  by  the  notion  that  there 
was  something  sacred  and  inviolable  in  monarchy,  thought 
to  rescue  the  king  from  the  hands  of  the  independents,  but 
were  defeated;  and  all  the  Presbyterians  were  forcibly  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  English  house  of  commons,  which  now  con¬ 
sisting  only  of  about  60  members— the  rump  parliament — 
appointed  a  court  composed  of  persons  from  the  army,  the 
house  of  commons,  and  the  city  of  London,  to  try  the  king. 
The  court  was  opened  with  great  solemnity  in  Westminster 
hall,  1649,  Jan.  20.  About  70  members  took  5>art  in  its 
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proceedings.  On  Jan.  27,  C.  was  condemned  to  death  a*’ 
a  tyrant,  murderer,  and  enemy  of  the  nation.  The  Scots 
protested,  the  royal  family  entreated,  and  the  court  of 
France  and  states-general  of  the  Netherlands  interceded, 
but  in  vain.  In  1649,  Jan.  30,  he  was  beheaded  in  front 
of  the  palace  of  Whitehall.  In  his  last  hours  he  showed 
great  calmness  and  presence  of  mind.  In  his  private  char¬ 
acter,  C.  was  a  man  of  cultivated  mind,  kind,  and  of  ir¬ 
reproachable  life;  but  in  political  affairs  he  was  unscrupu¬ 
lous,  and  had  recourse  to  dissimulation  and  falsehood  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes.  In  the  estimation  of 
many,  who  do  not  condemn  it  on  moral  grounds,  his^ 
execution  is  deemed  a  great  political  blunder.  From  the- 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  Jan.  30  was  observed  in  the 
Church  of  England  with  special  religious  services,  as  the 
day  of  King  Charles  the  Martyr.  This  commemoration, 
offensive  to  a  great  part  of  the  community,  and  of  the 
members  of  the  Established  Church  itself,  was  aboli&ued 
by  act  of  parliament,  1859. 

CHARLES  II.,  King  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland: 
1630,  May  29—1685,  Feb.  6  (reigned  1649-85);  eldest  son  of 
Charles  I.  He  went  with  his  mother  to  France  during  the 
civil  war.  He  was  at  the  Hague  at  the  time  of  his  father’s 
execution,  and  immediately  assumed  the  title  of  king.  He 
mediated  an  expedition  to  Ireland  for  the  assertion  of  his 
claims,  when  the  Scots  offered  him  their  crown  in  1650, 
and  proceeding  to  Scotland  he  was  crowned  at  Scone  in 
the  beginning  of  1651.  The  limitations,  however,  under 
which  he  received  the  crown  were  disagreeable  to  him, 
and  he  hated  the  restraint  put  upon  his  inclinations  by  the 
Presbyterian  clergy.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Scots  at  Dun¬ 
bar,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  their  army,  in  hope  of 
rousing  the  royalists  of  England  to  his  support;  but  was 
completely  defeated  by  Cromwell,  at  Worcester,  1651,  Sep. 
3.  He  made  his  escape,  amid  many  dangers,  to  France, 
where  his  situation  was  not  agreeable  and  from  which  he 
went  to  Cologne,  and  afterward  to  the  Netherlands.  After 
Cromwell’s  death  the  desire  of  the  English  for  a  settled 

Government,  leading  to  the  restoration  of  the  house  of 
tuart,  he  landed  at  Dover,  1660,  May  26;  was  received 
with  acclamation  by  the  people,  and  ascended  the  throne 
almost  untrammelled  by  a  single  condition.  He  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  men  of  extreme  party-feeling,  among  whom 
the  most  influential  was  the  chancellor,  Clarendon  (q.v.). 
The  persons  immediately  concerned  in  the  death  of  Charles 
1.  were  brought  to  the  scaffold;  Episcopacy  was  restored; 
and  the  Independents,  Presbyterians,  and  other  noncon¬ 
formists,  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  were  subjected 
to  great  hardship  and  persecution.  The  king  was  extrav¬ 
agant,  and  soon  found  himself  in  want  of  money,  he  mar 
ried  the  Princess  Catharine  of  Portugal,  for  the  sake  of  her 
laro-e  dowry;  he  shamefully  sold  Dunkirk  and  Mardyke  to 
the&  French,  and,  for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  agreed  to 
make  war  against  the  united  provinces,  although  such  a 
war  was  contrary  to  all  the  feelings  of  tkeEnghsh  people 
and  the  interests  of  English  commerce.  The  Dutch  fleet, 
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Tinder  De  Ruyter,  entered  the  Thames,  and  C.  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  an  ignominious  peace.  After  the  fall  of 
Clarendon,  the  ministry  known  as  the  Cabal  (q.v.)  ministry 
came  into  power — a  ministry  hateful  to  the  country,  com¬ 
posed  of  unprincipled  men,  and  bent  upon  the  restoration 
of  popery  and  of  absolute  monarchy.  C.  sought  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  people  by  the  Triple  Alliance,  1668,  May,  with 
Sweden  and  the  states-general,  but  the  French  court  soon 
found  means  to  persuade  him  again  to  make  war  against 
the  united  provinces.  He  basely  accepted  pecuniary  gifts 
and  a  pension  from  the  French  government ;  and,  as  even 
this,  with  all  that  he  could  get  from  his  parliament,  was 
insufficient  for  his  expenses,  he  had  recourse  to  illegal 
means  of  raising  money.  The  story  of  the  Popish  Plot 
(q.v.)  against  the  life  of  the  king  caused  prodigious  excite¬ 
ment  among  the  people,  and  Lord  Stafford  and  many  other 
persons  were  most  unjustly  brought  to  the  scaffold.  The 
parliament  of  1679,  very  much  against  the  will  of  the 
court,  enacted  the  celebrated  Habeas  Corpus  Act{ q.v.);  and 
a  bill  was  under  consideration  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
king’s  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  from  the  throne,  on 
account  of  his  avowal  of  the  Rom.  Cath.  religion.  The 
king,  at  this  period  of  his  reign,  had,  however,  completely 
crushed  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  and  was  more 
absolute  than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  been  on  either  of 
the  British  thrones.  Most  arbitrary  measures  were  adopt¬ 
ed.  The  city  of  London  was  deprived  of  its  privileges, 
because  of  the  election  of  a  sheriff  disagreeable  to  the  court. 
The  Eye-house  plot  (q.v.),  a  widely  extended  conspiracy, 
in  which  the  king’s  natural  son,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
(q.v.),  was  concerned,  was  discovered  1683,  and  cost  the 
lives  of  a  number  of  persons,  among  whom  were  Lord 
Russell  and  Algernon  Sidney.  C.,  however,  appears  to 
have  recognized  the  necessity  of  a  more  liberal  policy, 
when  he  was  unexpectedly  carried  off  by  death.  In  his 
dying  hours  he  called  in  the  assistance  of  a  Rom.  Cath. 
priest, though  he  had  not  previously  avowed  his  attachment 
to  that  religion.  His  reign  was  full  of  events  dishonorable 
to  his  country,  and  of  which  he  himself  was  generally  the 
cause.  His  life  was  most  dissolute — his  adulteries  and  the 
profligacy  of  his  court  scarcely  paralleled  in  British 
history.  He  had  an  affability,  however,  which  won  for 
him  a  certain  sort  of  popularity. 

CHARLES  I.,  surnamed  the  Bald,  King  of  France; 
see  Carlovingians. 

CHARLES  II.,  surnamed  the  Fat,  King  of  France- 
see  Carlovingians. 

CHARLES  III.,  the  Simple,  King  of  France.  879-929 
(reigned  887-922) ;  posthumous  son  of  Louis  the  Stammerer. 
The  early  part  of  his  reign  was  merely  nominal ;  but 
Eudes,  who  succeeded  Charles  the  Fat,  was  forced  by  the 
emperor  to  cede  Neustria,  and  on  Eudes’s  death,  898,  C. 
gained  the  entire  kingdom.  By  his  treaty  with  the  Normans, 
911,  they  accepted  baptism  and  received  Normandy,  and 
their  chief.  Rollo,  married  C.’s  sister  and  became  duke. 
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The  barons  rebelled,  922,  and  elected  Robert,  brother  of  the 
late  king;  when  C.  killed  him  at  the  battle  of  Soissons, 
they  elected  Raoul,  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Herbert,  Count 
of  Vermandois,  whom  C.  trusted,  betrayed  and  imprisoned 
him;  Raoul  released  him,  and  he  died  at  Peronne. 

CHARLES  IV.,  surnamed  the  Fair,  King  of  France 
aiid  Navarre:  see  Capetian  Dynasty. 

CHARLES  V.,  surnamed  the  Wise,  King  of  France, 
1337,  Jan.  21—1380,  Sep.  16  (reigned  1364-80);  son  of  King 
John.  His  father  being  made  prisoner  by  the  English  at 
the  battle  of  Poictiers,  1356,  Sep.  19,  he  assumed  the  re¬ 
gency.  The  most  significant  events  during  his  rule  were 
the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  bourgeoisie  to  deliver  themselves 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles  and  the  court  and  the  peas¬ 
ant  war  called  the  Jacquerie  (q.v.)  At  his  father’s  death, 
1364,  Apr.  8,  C.  ascended  the  throne,  and  by  his  cautious 
policy  rescued  the  kingdom  from  some  of  its  troubles,  and 
re-established  the  power  of  the  crown,  which  had  been 
much  shaken.  War  with  England  raged  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  with  results  highly  favorable  to  C. ,  who  stripped 
his  enemies  of  all  their  conquests  in  France,  except  a  few 
fortified  places.  C.  was  fond  of  books  and  the  company  of 
learned  men,  but  was  not  above  the  natural  weakness  of 
kings  for  outward  pomp  and  magnificence. 

CHARLES  VI.,  King  of  France:  1368,  Dec.  3—1422, 
Oct.  21  (reigned  1380-1422) ;  b.  Paris  ;  son  and  successor 
of  Charles  V.  He  was  only  13  years  of  age  when  his  father 
died.  For  several  years,  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
acted  as  regent.  In  1388,  C.  took  the  reins  of  government 
into  his  own  hand,  but  during  his  lifetime  was  so  often 
afflicted  with  insanity,  that  party-strife  raged  without  much 
check.  The  two  great  families  whose  influence  divided  the 
nation  were  those  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy.  It  was  the 
Orleans  party  which  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  English, 
and  brought  about  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  so  disastrous  to 
the  French  nation.  Subsequently  the  Burgundians  allied 
themselves  to  the  English,  who  laid  waste  the  whole  of 
northern  France.  In  the  midst  of  these  calamities  C. 
died. 

CHARLES  VII.,  King  of  France:  1403,  Feb.  22—1461, 
July  22  (reigned  1422-1461);  son  and'  successor  of  Charles 
VI.  On  his  father’s  death  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
with  which  he  held  possession  of  the  s.  provinces  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  Paris  and  the  n.  being  in  the  hands  of  the  English, 
who  proclaimed  Henry  VI.  of  England  king  of  France, 
and  appointed  the  Duke  of  Bedford  regent.  For  some  time 
the  events  of  war  were  unfavorable  to  C.,  who  was  com¬ 
pelled,  1424,  to  evacuate  Champagne,  and,  1425,  Maine. 
In  1426,  the  Count  Dunois  gained  the  first  victory  over  the 
English  at  Montargis  ;  but  in  the  year  following  they  be- 
seiged  Orleans,  a  place  of  great  importance  to  C.,  as  secur¬ 
ing  a  connection  with  the  north,  and  he  was  roused  to  fresh 
energy.  At  this  time,  also,  Joan  of  Arc  (q.v.),  the  Maid  of 
Orleans,  by  her  wonderful  courage  and  confidence  of 
a  heavenly  mission,  roused  the  fervor  both  of  nobles  and  of 
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people.  The  siege  of  Orleans  was  raised,  1429,  May ;  the 
English  retired  disheartened  and  gradually  lost  their  aqui- 
sitions  in  France.  A  treaty  between  the  French  king  and 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  greatly  advanced  the  French  cause. 
In  1436,  C.  entered  Paris ;  and  during  the  further  progress 
of  the  war,  the  English  lost  all  their  strongholds  except 
Calais.  In  1452,  they  were  finally  defeated  at  Castillon. 
After  he  was  established  on  his  throne  C.  devoted  himself 
to  the  reorganization  of  the  government,  in  which  every¬ 
thing  had  fallen  into  confusion,  but  showed  a  strong  anxie¬ 
ty  to  frame  it  according  to  a  scheme  of  perfect  despotism, 
and  for  this  purpose  to  provide  himself  with  a  powerful  and 
well-disciplined  standing  army,  which  caused  some  discon* 
tentment  among  the  nobles  of  his  kingdom.  His  govern¬ 
ment,  however,  was  mild,  and  under  it  France  recovered  in 
some  measure  from  the  effects  of  the  terrible  calamities 
which  it  had  endured.  His  last  years  were  embittered  by 
the  conduct  of  his  son,  the  Dauphin,  afterward  Louis  XI. ; 
and  his  apprehension  that  his  son  would  poison  him  was  so 
strong  that  his  subsequent  abstinence  from  food  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  hastened  his  death  at  Melum. 

CHARLES  VIII.,  King  of  France:  1470,'  June  30— 1498, 
Apr.  7  (reigned  1483-98);  b.  Amboise:  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Louis  XI.  For  some  time 
the  government  was  carried  on  under  the  regency  of  his 
sister,  Anne  of  Beaujeu.  When  C.  attained  his  21st  year, 
he  took  the  royal  power  into  his  own  hand,  and  soon  de¬ 
veloped  a  bold  and  ambitious  spirit.  The  most  important 
incident  of  his  career  was  his  conquest  of  Naples,  1495,  to 
the  throne  of  which  he  believed  he  had  a  claim.  The  Ital¬ 
ian  princes  and  other  European  potentates  were  alarmed 
by  his  success.  A  league  was  hastily  formed  between  the 
pope,  tho  emperor  of  Germany,  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  the 
republic  of  Venice,  and  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  to  oppose 
his  return  to  France.  C.,  however,  gallantly  broke  through 
the  allied  forces  near  Piacenza,  and  effected  a  retreat  to  his 
own  country.  It  was  with  difficulty  he  was  hindered  by 
his  councillors  from  resuming  his  warlike  designs  on  Italy. 
C.  is  said  also  to  have  meditated  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks 
from  Europe,  and  making  himself  emperor  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  having  received  from  Andreas  Palaeologus,the  grand¬ 
son  of  the  last  Grecian  emperor,  a  transference  of  his  claims 
to  the  Byzantine  throne. 

CHARLES  IX.,  King  of  France:  1550,  June  27 — 1574, 
May  30  (reigned  1560-74);  b.  St.  Germain -en-Laye;  second 
son  of  Henry  II.  and  of  Catharine  de’  Medici  (q.v.).  He 
succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Francis 
II.  His  character  was  a  compound  of  passion,  acuteness, 
heartlessness,  and  cunning.  Although  only  24  years  of  age 
when  he  died,  so  well  had  his  detestable  mother  trained  him 
to  perfidy  and  cruelty  that  he  found  time,  with  her  assist¬ 
ance  and  that  of  the  Guises,  to  perpetrate  an  act  so  hide¬ 
ously  diabolical  that  all  civilized  Europe  still  shudders  at 
the  recollection.  The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  (q.v.), 
1572,  Aug.  24,  was  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  treacheries 
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toward  the  Huguenots  which  disgraced  his  reign.  The 
result  was  that  civil  war  broke  out  anew,  and  assumed  a 
very  threatening  character,  as  political  malcontents  associ¬ 
ated  themselves  with  the  Protestants. 

CHARLES  X.,  King  of  France:  1757,  Oct.  9 — 1836,  Nov. 
6  (reigned  1824^30);  b.  Versailles;  third  son  of  the  Dauphin 
Louis,  and  grandson  of  Louis  XV.  He  received  the  title  of 
Count  d’Artois,  and  in  1773  married  Maria  Theresa  of  Sa¬ 
voy.  After  the  events  of  1789,  July  14,  he  and  the  prince 
of  Conde  took  the  lead  in  the  emigration.  In  1796,  he 
sailed  from  England  with  a  squadron  under  Commodore 
Warren,  on  an  expedition  to  the  w.  coasts  of  France, where¬ 
upon  20  departments  rose  in  insurrection;  but  he  had 
not  courage  to  land  and  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
insurgents,  whom  he  basely  left  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
republicans.  Detested  now  by  the  royalists  of  France,  and 
despised  by  the  British,  he  lived  in  obscurity  until  the  allies 
entered  Paris,  1814,  when  he  appeared  in  France  as  lieut.- 
gen.  of  the  kingdom,  and  issued  a  proclamation  announcing 
the  end  of  despotism,  of  conscriptions,  and  of  oppressive 
taxes.  After  the  second  restoration  he  took  little  open 
part  in  politics,  but  lived  surrounded  with  priests,  Jesuits, 
and  nobles  of  the  old  school;  and  in  this  circle  originated 
the  tyrannical  and  unconstitutional  measures  to  which  even 
Louis XVIII.  made  considerable  opposition,  but  which  at 
this  time  disgraced  the  government  of  France.  The  death 
of  Louis,  1824,  Sep.  16,  brought  C.  to  the  throne.  He  took 
the  oath  of  adherence  to  the  charter  but  soon  showed  his 
intention  of  restoring  as  much  as  possible  the  absolutism  of 
the  old  French  monarchy.  Popular  discontent  rapidly  in¬ 
creased.  A  royal  speech,  of  a  threatening  character,  1830, 
Mar.  2,  was  followed  by  an  address  of  remonstrance, 
signed  by  221  deputies,  upon  which  the  king  dissolved  the 
chambers.  All  the  deputies  who  signed  the  address  were 
re-elected,  but  the  court,  taking  fresh  courage  from  the 
success  of  the  expedition  to  Algiers,  the  celebrated  ordi¬ 
nances  of  July  25  were  signed  by  the  king,  putting  an  end 
to  the  freedom  of  the  press,  already  largely  curtailed,  ap¬ 
pointing  a  new  mode  of  election,  and  dissolving  the  recent¬ 
ly-elected  chamber.  The  capital  took  up  arms,  the  guards 
refused  to  act,  and  the  king  soon  found  himself  compelled 
to  flee.  As  a  last  resource  he  abdicated  the  throne,  1830, 
Aug.  2,  in  favor  of  his  grandson,  Henry,  Duke  of  Bor¬ 
deaux;  the  dauphin  also  consenting  to  this  act.  But  it  w7as 
too  late;  the  revolution  was  accomplished,  and  Louis  Phil¬ 
ippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  chosen  king  of  the  French. 
C.  made  his  escape  to  England,  resided  for  some  time  at 
Holyrood,  and  afterward  at  Prague.  He  took  no  part  in 
the  political  intrigues  and  attempts  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri. 
He  died  of  cholera  at  Gorz.  His  only  surviving  dessendant, 
in  the  male  line,  is  his  grandson,  the  Count  of  Cliambord 
(q.v.). 

CHARLES  I.,  Emperor:  see  Charlemagne. 

CHARLES  II.,  Emperor:  see  Charles  I.,  of  Fiance. 

CHARLES  III.,  Emperor:  see  Charles  II.,  of  France. 
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CHARLES  IV.,  Emperor  of  the  Romans:  1316-1378, 
Nov.  29  (reigned  1346-78);  b.  Prague;  son  of  King  John  of 
Bohemia,  of  the  house  of  Luxembourg,  who  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Crecy.  At  the  instigation  of  Pope  Clement  VI., 
to  whom  he  had  previously  taken  an  oath  of  humiliating 
submission  at  Avignon,  he  was  elected  emperor  by  a  portion 
of  the  electors  1346,  July  11,  though  Louis  IV.  then  actu¬ 
ally  filled  the  imperial  throne.  But  even  after  the  death  of 
Louis,  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  he  obtained  secure 
possession  of  it.  He  was  crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Milan 
1354,  and  emperor  at  Rome  1355.  In  1356,  he  issued  the 
golden  bull  (q.v.),  the  fundamental  law  concerning  the 
election  of  German  emperors,  in  defiance  of  the  very  letter 
of  which  he  afterward,  by  large  bribes,  secured  for  his  own 
son,Wenceslaus,  the  succession  to  the  empire.  He  died  at 
Prague.  C.  was  an  artful  politician  but  destitute  of  true 
greatness.  He  sought  the  support  of  the  clergy  by  undue 
concessions,  sold  rights  and  privileges  in  Italy  and  other 
parts  of  the  empire  for  money,  and  cared  chiefly  for  the 
prosperity  of  his  hereditary  kingdom  of  Bohemia. 

CHARLES  V.,  Emperor  of  the  Romans:  1500,  Feb.  24 — 
1558,  Sep.  21;  b.  Ghent;  eldest  son  of  Philip,  Archduke  of 
Austria,  and  of  Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel¬ 
la  of  Spain.  Philip’s  father  was  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
and  his  mother  was  Maria,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy.  On  the  death  of  his  grand¬ 
father,  Ferdinand,  1516,  C.  took  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Spain  by  the  title  of  Charles  I.,  his  mother  Joanna  being  of 
disordered  intellect  and  incapable  of  reigning.  He  was 
not,  however,  very  favorably  received  by  the  Spanish 
nobles,  who  were  doubtful  of  his  right,  and  jealous  of  the 
followers  whom  he  brought  from  the  Low  Countries,  where 
he  had  been  educated.  All  the  abilities  of  his  famous 
minister  Ximenes  (q.  v.)  were  requisite  to  prevent  an  open 
levolt.  On  the  death  of  Maximilian,  1519,  C.  was  elected 
German  emperor  from  among  a  number  of  competitors, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  Eiector  Frederic  of 
Saxony.  In  his  earlier  years  he  had  been  frivolous  and 
dissolute,  but  he  now  became  mindful  of  the  duties  and 
dignity  of  his  high  position.  1520,  Oct.  22,  he  was  crowned 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  received  from  the  pope  the  title  of 
Roman  emperor.  He  ascended  the  imperial  throne  at  a 
time  when  Germany  was  in  a  state  of  unprecedented  agita 
tion  concerning  the  doctrines  proclaimed  by  Luther.  To, 
restore  tranquillity,  a  great  diet  was  held  at  Worms,  1521, in 
whose  presence  Luther’s  declaration  of  his  principles  forms 
a  well-known  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  reformation.  In 
1522  he  reduced  to  subjection  the  towns  of  Castile,  which 
had  leagued  themselves  together  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  ancient  liberties.  He  was  likewise  successful  in  his 
war  against  the  Turks  under  Solyman  the  Great.  C.  was 
involved  also  in  a  struggle  of  long  duration  with  France,  in 
which,  after  many  alternations  of  fortune,  his  armies  at  Iasi 
drove  the  French  from  the  greater  part  of  their  conquests 
in  Italy;  and  Francis  I.  of  France  fell  into  his  hands  as  a 
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prisoner,  after  a  battle  by  which  the  siege  of  Pavia  was 
raised,  1525,  Feb.  24. 

The  pope,  however,  began  to  grow  alarmed  at  his  victor 
ies,  and  therefore  allied  himself  with  France  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Italian  states,  and  released  the  king  of  France  from 
the  obligations  under  which  he  had  come  by  his  treaty  with 
Charles.  It  was  the  pope’s  object  to  exclude  C.  from  all 
dominion  in  Italy;  but  the  emperor’s  forces  under  Charles 
of  Bourbon,  the  former  Constable  of  France,  took  Rome 
itself  by  storm,  plundered  it,  and  made  the  pope  prisoner. 
C.  pretended  great  regret  for  this,  went  into  mourning 
with  all  his  court,  and  caused  prayers  to  be  said  for  the 
pope’s  liberation,  while  by  his  own  directions  the  pope  was 
kept  for  seven  months  a  captive.  Peace  was  concluded, 
1529,  on  terms  most  favorable  for  the  emperor.  He  now 
thought  to  put  an  end  to  the  religious  differences  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  to  repel  the  Turks,  who  had  overrun  Hungary 
and  laid  siege  to  Vienna.  But  the  Diet  at  Augsburg,  1530, 
proved  how  vain  was  the  hope  of  restoring  the  former  state 
of  things  in  Germany;  and  the  emperor  refusing  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  confession  of  the  Protestants,  they  refused  to  help 
him  against  the  Turks.  In  1531,  the  Protestant  princes 
formed  the  League  of  Smalcald  (q.  v.),  and  allied  them¬ 
selves  with  France  and  England  for  their  own  protection. 
This,  and  the  continued  assaults  of  the  Turks,  compelled 
the  emperor  to  yield  in  some  measure  to  the  demands  of 
the  Protestants.  In  1535,  C.  undertook  an  expedition  from 
Spain  against  the  pirate  Barbarossa,  who  had  established 
himself  in  Tunis,  and  whose  vessels  did  prodigious  injury 
to  the  commerce  of  Spain  and  Italy.  In  this  expedition  he 
was  completely  successful,  and  set  free  no  fewer  than 
22,000  Christians,  who  had  been  held  as  slaves.  War  again 
broke  out  with  France;  an  armistice  for  ten  years  was  con¬ 
cluded,  1538;  and  C.  even  visited  Paris,  where  he  was  mag¬ 
nificently  entertained.  But  the  war  broke  out  afresh  1542, 
and  terminated  in  favor  of  the  emperor;  who  also  tri¬ 
umphed  in  the  battle  of  Milhlberg,  1547,  Apr.  25,  over  the 
Prot.  princes  of  Germany,  and  deprived  the  Elector  John 
Frederic  of  Saxony  of  his  territories.  But  he  showed  so 
plainly  his  intention  of  converting  the  German  empire  into 
a  hereditary  possession  of  his  family,  that  new  opposition 
arose,  and  C.  was  compelled  to  flee  before  the  arms  of  Duke 
Maurice  of  Saxony  and  the  Protestants,  and  in  1552  to  prom¬ 
ise  them  the  peaceful  exercise  of  their  religion,  which  was 
confirmed  by  the  Diet  at  Augsburg,  1555.  Henry  II.  of 
France  also  took  from  C.  some  parts  of  Lorraine.  His 
health  failing,  C.  now  declared,  in  an  assembly  of  the 
states  at  Louvaine,  his  resolution  to  seek  repose,  and  de¬ 
vote  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  God.  He  resigned  the 
government  of  his  dominions  to  his  son,  for  whom,  how¬ 
ever,  he  vainly  sought  to  secure  the  imperial  throne;  and 
having  relinquished  to  him  the  crown  of  Spain,  1556,  Jan. 
15,  he  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Yuste,  in  Estremadura, 
where  he  spent  two  years  partly  in  mechanical  amusements, 
partly  in  religious  exercises,  which  are  said  to  have  assumed 
a  character  of  the  most  gloomy  asceticism,  and  in  this  mec 
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astery  he  died.  By  his  wile  Isabella,  daughter  of  King 
Emmanuel  of  Portugal,  he  had  one  son,  his  successor, 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  two  daughters.  His  brother  Fer¬ 
dinand  succeeded  him  in  the  empire. 

CHARLES  VI.,  German  Emperor  ;  the  last  of  the  prop¬ 
er  male  line  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg:  1685—1740,  Oct. 
20  (reigned  1711-40);  second  son  of  the  Emperor  Leopold 
I.  His  father  intended  for  him  the  crown  of  Spain ,  but 
Charles  II.  of  Spain,  yielding  to  French  intrigues,  assigned 
it  by  testament  to  Philip  of  Anjou,  whereupon  arose  the 
great  war  of  the  Spanish  succession — Britain  and  Holland 
taking  part  with  the  emperor  against  France,  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  C.  was  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  allies  as  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  but  had 
not  succeeded  in  obtaining  permanent  possession  of  the 
kingdom,  when  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  Emperor  Jo¬ 
seph  I.,  recalled  him  to  Germany,  1711;  and  as  he  now  be¬ 
came  emperor  of  Germany,  Britain  and  Holland  concluded 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  with  France,  1713.  C.  continued  the 
war  for  some  time  longer;  but  was  at  last  compelled  to  give 
up  his  claim  to  Spain,  being  confirmed,  however,  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  and  of  the  Spanish  pos¬ 
sessions  in  Italy.  Success  attended  his  arms  in  a  war 
against  the  Turks,  and  in  a  war  with  Spain,  which  arose 
out  of  the  projects  of  the  Spanish  minister  Alberoni,  and 
in  which  the  Quadruple  Alliance  was  formed — France,  Brit¬ 
ain,  and  Holland  joining  the  emperor  against  Spain.  But 
C.,  having  lost  his  only  son,  and  being  very  anxious  to  se¬ 
cure  the  throne  to  his  own  descendants,  named  his  daughter, 
Maria  Theresa  (q.v.),  as  his  heiress,  by  a  pragmatic  sanction 
(q.v.),  to  which  he  had  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
consent  of  some  of  the  German  states  and  some  foreign 
powers;  and  to  accomplish  this  object  he  gave  up  Tuscany, 
Parma,  and  Piacenza,  and  afterward  Naples,  Sicily,  Lor¬ 
raine,  and  parts  of  Milan.  Meanwhile,  he  was  unsuccess¬ 
ful  in  wars  with  France  and  Spain,  and  with  the  Turks, 
who  compelled  him,  1739,  to  resign  his  former  conquests. 
He  was  of  a  mild  and  benevolent  disposition,  but  full  of 
superstition  and  of  prejudices  in  favor  of  feudalism  and 
ecclesiastical  domination. 

CHARLES  VII.,  German  Emperor:  1697-1745,  Jan.  20 
{reigned  1742-45);  b.  Brussels;  son  of  Maximillian  Em¬ 
manuel,  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  for  some  time  governor  of 
the  Spanish  Netherlands.  After  the  conquest  of  the  Ba¬ 
varian  territories,  and  the  pronunciation  of  the  ban  of  the 
empire  against  his  father  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  I.,  he 
was  for  a  time  the  emperor’s  prisoner;  but  after  the  decease 
of  Joseph,  he  married  his  youngest  daughter;  and  having, 
1726,  succeeded  his  father  as  Elector  of  Bavaria,  refused 
his  consent  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  (see  Charles  VI., 
German  emperor);  and  on  the  death  of  Charles  VI.,  1740, 
advanced  a  claim  to  the  Austrian  dominions  in  right  of 
his  wife,  and  upon  the  further  ground  of  a  testament  of 
Ferdinand  I.  Success  at  first  attended  his  arms;  he  was 
acknowledged  as  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  then  as  king 
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of  Bohemia,  upon  which  he  was  also,  1742,  elected  emper¬ 
or.  But  the  tide  of  fortune  now  turned  against  him.  The 
Hungarians  rose  in  favor  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  he  was 
driven  from  Austria  and  from  Bohemia,  and  for  a  time 
even  from  his  Bavarian  capital,  Munich.  Disease  and 
calamities  combined  to  cause  has  death,  shortly  before 
which  he  said,  ‘  Misfortune  will  never  leave  me,  till  I  leave 
it.’ 

CHARLES  I.,  King  of  Spain:  see  Charles  V.,  Em¬ 
peror. 

CHARLES  II.,  King  of  Spain:  1661-1700  (reigned  1665 
-1700);  son  of  Philip  IV.  During  his  infancy,  the  queen, 
Anna  Maria  of  Austria,  who  was  regent,  warred  unsuccess¬ 
fully  with  Fance  and  lost  Sicily.  C.  assumed  the  govern¬ 
ment,  1675,  and  took  for  his  chief  adviser  Don  John,  bastard 
son  of  the  late  king,  who  died  1679.  By  the  treaty  of 
Nimeguen,  1678,  C.  ceded  Franclie-Comte  and  several 
Dutch  towns  to  France.  His  marriage  to  Louisa  of 
Orleans,  niece  of  Louis  XIV.,  secured  peace  for  eleven 
years:  after  her  death  he  married  Anne,  sister  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Leopold  I.,  whom  he  joined  in  declaring  war  against 
France,  1694.  The  French  troops  had  reached  Barcelona 
when  he  concluded  the  treaty  of  liyswick,  1697.  Being 
childless,  his  last  years  were  occupied  with  negotiations 
concerning  the  succession.  He  inclined  to  Austria,  but 
under  the  pope’s  influence  left  the  crown  a  month  before 
his  death  to  Philip  of  Bourbon,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV. 

CHARLES  III.,  King  of  Spain:  1716-88  (reigned  1759- 
88);  second  son  of  Philip  V.,  and  great-grandson  of  Louis 
XIV.  of  France.  At  fifteen  he  was  supplied  with  an  army 
and  sent  to  rule  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Piacenza  as  a  Span¬ 
ish  principality.  He  conquered  the  two  Sicilies,  1784,  and 
was  recognized  as  king  thereof  by  the  emperor.  Succeed¬ 
ing  his  brother,  1759,  he  began  a  beneficent  reign.  _  A  man 
of  strong  and  liberal  mind,  and  served  by  able  ministers, 
he  reformed  the  finances,  founded  a  bank  at  Madrid,  ban¬ 
ished  the  Jesuits,  developed  commerce,  science,  and  art, 
strengthened  the  army  and  navy,  and  attempted  to  repress 
piracy,  brigandage,  and  the  Inquisition.  He  ceded  Florida 
to  England  in  exchange  for  Cuba,  and  received  it  back 
from  the  United  States,  which  he  had  assisted  in  the  rev¬ 
olutionary  war.  His  attack  on  Gibraltar  was  unsuccessful, 
and  he  gained  little  by  the  war  with  England.  His  reign 
has  been  described  by  Beccatiniand  Roy,  and  his  character 
eulogized  by  Cabarrus.  Buckle,  in  his  History  of  Civiliza¬ 
tion,  bore  tribute  to  the  enlarged  and  useful  policy  of  this 
monarch,  whose  humorous  features  were  long  familiar  to 
Americans  on  his  silver  coinage.  He  died  at  Madrid. 

CHARLES  IV.,  King  of  Spain:  1748-1819 (reigned  1788- 
1808);  son  of  Charles  III.  He  was  governed  by  Ins  queen 
and  cousin,  Maria  Louisa  of  Parma,  and  in  large  measure 
by  Manuel  Godoy,  a  guardsman  who  rose  from  the  ranks 
to  be  lieut.gen.,  duke  of  Alcudia,  and  minister  of  foreign 
affairs.  After  C.  had  vainly  attempted  to  aid  Louis  XV 1., 
Godoy  made  a  treaty  with  the  French  republic  at  Basel, 
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1795,  and  soon  afterward  concluded  an  offensive  and  de¬ 
fensive  alliance.  During  a  war  with  England,  the  Spanish 
fleet  was  destroyed  by  Nelson  at  Trafalgar,  1805.  C.  made 
a  secret  and  curious  treaty  with  Napoleon,  1807,  by  which 
16,000  Spanish  troops  were  sent  to  help  the  French  in  Den¬ 
mark,  while  Portugal  was  to  be  divided  between  Godoy 
and  the  queen  of  Etruria,  and  C.  was  to  be  called  emperor 
of  America.  At  this  time  Napoleon  was  intriguing  with 
Ferdinand,  C.’s  son  and  heir,  who  was  soon  detected  in  a 
plot  against  the  king’s  life,  and  who  continued  his  conspir¬ 
acies  after  being  pardoned.  Alarmed  by  disturbances  in 
Madrid,  C.  abdicated,  1808,  in  Ferdinand’s  favor.  He  pres¬ 
ently  sought  to  nullify  this  action,  but  gave  up  the  crown 
to  Napoleon,  receiving  a  pension  of  6,000,000  francs  and 
the  castle  of  Chambord.  He  might  afterward  have  regained 
the  throne,  but  declined  to  do  so,  preferring  to  live  in 
sumptuous  retirement  with  his  wife  and  Godoy.  He  died 
in  Rome. 

CHARLES  IX.,  King  of  Sweden:  1550-1611  (reigned 
1604-11);  fourth  son  of  Gustavus  Vasa.  He  attained  the 
regency  pending  negotiations  with  his  nephew  Sigismund, 
King  of  Poland,  who  inherited  the  Swedish  crown,  1592, 
and  who,  as  a  Rom.  Cath. ,  was  required  to  sign  a  decree 
establishing  Lutheranism  in  Sweden.  On  Sigismund’s 
deposition,  1604,  C.  was  elected  king.  He  warred  with 
Poland,  Russia,  and  Denmark,  and  at  the  age  of  60  chal¬ 
lenged  the  Danish  king,  Christian  IV.,  to  single  combat. 
He  framed  a  new  code  of  laws,  advanced  education,  and 
founded  the  Univ.  of  Gothenburg.  He  wrote  a  rhymed 
chronicle  of  his  Polish  war,  and  some  letters,  translated 
into  German  and  pub.  at  Amsterdam,  1608. 

CHARLES  X.,  or  Charles- Gustavus,  King  of  Sweden: 
1622,  Nov.  8 — 1660,  Feb.  23  (reigned  1654-60);  b.  Nykb- 
ping.  After  studying  at  the  univ.  of  Upsala,  he  travelled 
through  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  joined  the 
army  of  Torstensohn  (q.v.),  1642,  fought  at  the  battles  of 
Yankovitz  and  Leipzig,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was 
the  representative  of  Queen  Christina  at  the  conferences 
for  giving  effect  to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia.  On  the  ab¬ 
dication  of  Christina,  Charles-Gustavus,  who  was  the  son 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus’s  eldest  sister,  Catharine,  and  John 
Casimir  the  Palatin  of  Zweybruck  in  Clerburg,  succeeded 
as  next  heir,  1654,  June  17,  to  the  throne  of  a  kingdom 
which,  after  his  accession,  he  discovered  to  be  almost 
bankrupt.  There  was  a  debt  of  10,000,000  crowns,  while 
the  revenue  did  not  amount  to  800,000  crowns,  out  of 
which  one-fourth  was  granted  as  a  pension  to  the  ex-queen, 
whose  carelessness  and  extravagance  had  brought  about 
this  deplorable  state  of  matters,  and  who,  in  the  words  of 
the  aged  chancellor  Oxenstierna,  ‘  had  cost  Sweden  dearer 
than  ever  an  enemy  did.’  She  had  taken  away  everything 
belonging  to  the  royal  residences  which  was  portable;  and 
C.  was  forced  at  first  to  borrow  even  a  set  of  kitchen  uten¬ 
sils.  C.  was  the  second  of  the  three  great  warrior-mon- 
archs  of  Sweden,  but  unlike  his  uncle,  who  could  plead 
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religious  grounds,  and  his  grandson,  who  was  at  first  forced 
to  fight  for  self-preservation,  C.  seemed  to  make  war  prin¬ 
cipally  for  war’s  sake.  First  he  attacked  Poland,  1655, 
July,  because  the  Polish  monarchs  had  not  resigned  their 
claim  to  the  Swedish  throne ;  captured  in  the  same  year 
Warsaw,  Cracow,  Thorn,  Elhing,  Posen,  and  Kalicz;  and 
drove  the  king  to  take  shelter  in  Silesia:  he  then  assailed 
the  Danes,  who  had  declared  war  against  him,  crossed  the 
Belts  on  the  ice,  and  speedily  made  himself  master  of  all 
the  continental  possessions  of  Denmark.  Next  marching 
from  isle  to  isle  over  the  frozen  sea,  he  ultimately,  by 
menacing  Copenhagen,  compelled  the  treaty  of  Roskild 
(1658,  Mar.  7),  which  gave  to  Sweden,  Holland,  Scania, 
Bleckingen,  Bornholm,  and  the  other  Danish  possessions 
beyond  the  Sound,  and  emancipated  Sweden  from  the 
Sound  Dues.  Charles,  however,  still  cherished  enmity 
against  the  Danes;  and  after  fruitlessly  proposing  to  the 
Dutch  and  English  a  partition  of  Denmark,  he  invaded 
Zeeland,  and  attacked  Copenhagen,  1659.  The  capital, 
however,  defended  itself  valiantly,  aided  by  succor  from 
the  Prussians  and  Dutch;  and  the  Swedish  monarch  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  siege.  Soon  afterward,  while 
laboring  to  effect  a  complete  reconciliation  with  Poland 
in  order  to  be  free  to  attack  the  Danes  in  Norway,  he  died 
suddenly  at  Gothenburg. 

CHARLES  XI.,  King  of  Sweden;  1655,  Nov.  24—1697, 
Apr.  15  (reigned  1672-97);  son  of  King  Charles  (X )  Gus- 
tavus.  While  he  was  little  more  than  four  years  old  at 
his  father’s  death,  the  government  was  committed  to  his 
mother  Hedwig,  as  regent,  and  a  council.  The  peace  of 
Oliva  (1660,  May  3)  with  Poland,  by  which  Sweden  ob¬ 
tained  Esthonia,  part  of  Livonia,  and  Oesel,  and  the  Pol¬ 
ish  monarch  renounced  all  pretensions  to  the  Swedish 
crown;  and  that  of  Copenhagen  (1660,  June  6),  generally 
confirmatory  of  the  treaty  of  Roskild  with  Denmark,  were 
the  first  important  acts  of  the  government.  A  treaty  with 
Russia  on  the  basis  of  the  status  quo  followed  in  1661;  and 
from  this  period  till  1672  the  kingdom  was  free  from  for¬ 
eign  wars.  In  1672  Dec.,  C.  (whose  education  had  been 
so  ill  attended  to  that  he  had  reached  manhood  before  he 
could  read)  took  the  reigns  of  government,  and,  by  the  al¬ 
lurements  of  France,  was  induced  to  make  war  on  Bran¬ 
denburg.  This  unprovoked  attack  was  disastrous  to  the 
SwedesT  for  they  suffered  a  severe  defeat  from  the  elector 
at  Fehrbellin  (1675);  and  though  C.  revenged  himself  by 
defeating  the  Danes  (who  were  allied  with  Prussia)  at 
Halrnstadt,  Lemd,  and  Landskrona,  his  fleet  was  defeated 
by  the  Dutch  near  Oeland,  and  again  by  the  Danes  at 
Bleking  and  Kioge;  and  many  of  Sweden’s  recent  acquisi¬ 
tions  were  wrested  from  her.  These,  however,  were  re¬ 
stored  by  the  peace  of  Saint-Germain-en-Laye  (16<9,  Sept. 
17),  which  closed  this  needless  and  unfortunate  contest. 
In  1680,  a  struggle  commenced  between  the  crown,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  burghers  and  peasants  on  one  hand,  and  the 
nobles  on  the  other;  and  a  considerable  diminution  of  the 
power  of  the  nobles  was  the  consequence.  The  resumption 
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of  all  the  crown  lands  which  had  been  alienated  sin^e  1609 
was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  preponderating  power  of  the  nobles; 
and  by  a  voluntary  declaration  of  the  states,  1682,  Dec.  9, 
the  king  was  invested  with  absolute  authority.  This  vol¬ 
untary  erection  of  a  despotism  by  the  people,  a  thing  of 
rare  occurrence  in  the  world’s  history,  is  yet  more  extraor¬ 
dinary  at  the  close  of  the  17th  c.;  and  it  speaks  highly  for 
C.  that  he  never  employed  his  unlimited  authority  other¬ 
wise  than  for  the  best  interests  of  his  kingdom.  By  a  ju¬ 
dicious  administration  of  the  revenues,  he  was  enabled  to 
extinguish  the  public  debt  (1686),  reorganize  the  fleet^  and 
army,  and  by  1693  to  dispense  with  the  calling  up  or  ex¬ 
traordinary  subsidies.  Though  absolute,  he  never  imposed 
a  tax  but  with  consent  of  the  states;  and  he  every  year 
published  a  detailed  account  of  revenue  and  expenditure. 
In  1693,  he  was  formally  declared  absolute  by  an  act  of 
the  diet.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  country  also  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  manner  equally  satisfactory  and  effective. 
Deux-Ponts  fell  to  him  as  heir  to  his  cousin  Friedrich- 
Ludwig,  the  last  palatine,  1681;  the  attempts  of  the  Danes 
upon  Holstein  were  rigorously  repressed,  and  many  small 
outlying  territories  were  brought  under  his  sway.  His 
anxiety  for  his  subjects’  welfare  was  particularly  shown  by 
commercial  and  maritime  regulations  superior  to  any  then 
iu  Europe;  and  by  his  numerous  journeys  xo  all  parts  of 
his  dominions  to  examine  for  himself  into  the  remote  de¬ 
tails  of  the  administration.  A  codification  of  the  laws  was 
commenced,  but  was  unfinished  when  he  died  at  Stock 
holm. 

CHARLES  XII.,  King  of  Sweden:  1682,  June  27—1718, 
Nov.  30  (reigned  1697-1718);  b.  Stockholm;  son  of  Charles 
XI.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  1697,  he  ascended  the 
throne,  and  notwithstanding  his  youth,  the  states  declared 
him  of  age  to  assume  the  reins  of  government.  The 
neighboring  powers  (bought  this  a  favorable  time  to  hum 
ble  Sweden,  then  the  great  power  of  the  north,  and 
Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark,  Augustus  II.  of  Poland,  and 
the  Czar  Peter  I.  concluded  a  league  for  this  object.  The 
Danes  began  by  invading  the  territory  of  the  Duke  of 
Holstein  Gottorp,  who  had  married  C.’s  eldest  sister,  and 
who  applied  to  him  for  assistance.  The  young  king  im¬ 
mediately  resolved  on  the  most  active  measures,  and  ap 
proached  Copenhagen  with  such  a  force  as  presently  com 
pelled  the  Danes  to  make  peace.  C.  now  hastened  to  meet 
the  Russians;  and  although  they  lay  in  an  intrenched  camp 
beneath  the  walls  of  Narva,  50,000  strong,  he  stormed  their 
camp  1700,  Nov.  30,  with  8,000  Swedes,  and  defeated  them 
with  great  slaughter.  He  next  dethroned  Augustus  II., 
and  procured  the  election  of  Stanislaus  Leszczynski  as  king 
of  Poland.  Augustus  supposed  himself  safe  at  least  in 
Saxony,  his  hereditary  dominion,  but  was  followed  thither, 
and  humbling  terms  of  peace  were  dictated  at  AltraustSdt 
in  1706.  C.  obtained  from  the  emperor  liberty  of  con¬ 
science  for  the  Protestants  of  Silesia.  Leaving  Saxony 
with  an  army  of  43,000  men,  1707,  Sep.,  he  proposed  to 
advance  direct  upon  Moscow:  but  at  Smolensk  he  was 
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induced,  by  the  representations  of  the  Cossack  hetman , 
Mazeppa,  to  change  his  plan  and  proceed  to  the  Ukraine, 
in  hope  of  being  joined  by  the  Cossacks.  In  this  hope, 
however,  he  was  disappointed,  and  after  enduring  many 
hardships,  he  was  defeated  by  the  Russians  at  Pultowa, 
1709,  June  27,  and  fled  to  Bender  in  the  Turkish  dominions. 

Augustus  11.  now  revoked  the  treaty  of  Altranstadt,  apd 
the  czar  and  the  king  of  Denmark  assailed  the  Swedish 
territories.  But  the  regency  in  Stockholm  adopted  meas¬ 
ures  of  effective  and  successful  resistance,  and  C.  prevailed 
with  the  Porte  to  declare  war  against  Russia,  in  winch 
Peter  seemed  at  first  likely  to  suffer  a  severe  defeat.  But 
Russian  agents  succeeded  in  inspiring  the  Turks  with 
suspicions  concerning  the  ultimate  designs  of  C.,  who  was 
conveyed  to  Adrianople,  but  after  some  time  escaped  and 
made  his  way  through  Hungary  and  Germany,  pressing  on 
by  day  and  night  with  extraordinary  speed  till  he  reached 
Stralsund,  where  he  was  received  with  great  joy,  1714, 
Nov.  11  (22).  He  was  soon,  however,  deprived  of  Strals- 
und  by  the  allied  Danes,  Saxons,  Prussians,  and  Russians. 
After  he  had  adopted  measures  for  the  security  of  the 
Swedish  coasts,  his  passion  for  war  led  him  to  attack  JNor- 
wav  Success  appeared  again  to  attend  his  arms,  when, 
in  tiie  siege  of  Friederichshald,  1718,  Nov.  30,  he  was 
killed  by  a  musket- bullet.  On  his  death,  Sweden-ex¬ 
hausted  by  his  wars— ceased  to  be  numbered  among  the 
great  powers.  He  was  a  man  capable  of  comprehensive 
designs,  and  of  great  energy  in  persecuting  them.  His 
abilities  appeared  not  only  in  military  affairs,  but  in  his 
schemes  for  the  promotion  of  trade  and  manufactures. 
His  self-willed  obstinacy,  however,  amounted  almost  to 
insanity;  in  fact  he  has  been  termed  ‘  a  brilliant  madman. 
His  habits  were  exceedingly  simple;  in  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing  he  was  abstemious,  and  in  the  camp  he  sought  no 
luxuries  beyond  the  fare  of  the  common  soldier. 


CHARLES  XIII.,  King  of  Sweden:  1748,  Oct. 1- 1818, 
Feb  5  (reigned  1809-18);  second  son  of  King  Adolphus 
Frederick,  and  of  the  sister  of  Frederick  the  Great,  of 
Prussia  He  was  trained  for  naval  command,  and  was 
(on*  the  high  admiral  of  Sweden,  in  which  capacity  he 
distinguished  himself  by  a  great  victory  over  the  Russians 
in  the  Gulf  of  Finland  1788,  and  by  bringing  back  his  fleet 
safe  to  Carlscrona  in  the  most  perilous  season  of  the  year. 
He  was  on  several  very  important  occasions  called  to  an 
active  part  in  political  affairs— in  the  revolution  of  17/2, 
when  he  was  made  gov. gen.  of  Stockholm  and  Duke  of 
Sod  er  man  land;  after  the  assassination  of  his  brother 
Gustavus  III  ,  1792,  when  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
regency  "and  after  the  revolution  of  1809  when  he  became 
administrator  of  the  kingdom,  and  subsequently  king 
The  Swedish  monarchy  now  became  hmited  mstead  of 
despotic  Having  no  child  C.  concurred  with  the  states 
of  the  kingdom  in  choosing  as  his  successor  the  French 
general,  Bernadotte,  who  became  crown-prince  of  Sweden 
and  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  G.  The  piudence 
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of  the  king  and  crown-prince  secured  the  union  of  Norway 
with  Sweden  1814,  as  a  compensation  for  Finland. 

CHARLES  XIV.,  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway  (origi¬ 
nally  Jean  Baptiste  Jules  Bernadotte):  1764,  Jan.  26 
— 1844,  Mar.  8  (reigned  1818-44);  b.  Pau,  in  the  south  of 
France;  son  of  a  lawyer.  He  entered  the  French  army  as 
a  common  soldier;  became  an  ardent  partisan  of  the  revo¬ 
lution;  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  and  soon  attained  the  highest  military  rank.  But 
he  was  distrusted  by  Bonaparte,  whose  ambitious  schemes 
he  took  no  part  in  promoting;  and  Napoleon  having  taken 
offense  at  his  conduct  after  the  battle  of  Wagram,  Berna¬ 
dotte  left  the  army  in  disgust,  and  returned  to  Paris.  He 
was  afterward  sent  by  the  ministerial  council  to  oppose  the 
British,  who  had  landed  at  Walcheren,  but  the  breach  be¬ 
tween  the  emperor  and  him  grew  wider.  In  1810,  he  was 
elected  crown-prince  and  heir  to  the  throne  of  Sweden. 
Almost  the  only  condition  imposed  on  him  was  that  of 
joining  the  Prot.  church.  He  changed  his  name  to 
Charles  John;  and  the  health  of  the  Swedish  king,  Charles 
XIII.,  failing  in  the  following  year  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment  came  almost  entirely  into  his  hands.  He  refused  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  Napoleon,  which  were  op¬ 
posed  to  the  interests  of  Sweden,  particularly  as  to  trade 
with  Britain,  and  was  soon  involved  in  war  with  him. 
He  commanded  the  army  of  the  allies  in  the  n.  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  defeated  Oudinot  at  Grossbeeren,  and  Ney  at 
Dennewitz.  He  showed  great  reluctance,  however,  to  join 
in  the  invasion  of  France,  and  was  tardy  in  his  progress 
southward.— He  became  king  of  Sweden  on  the  death  of 
Charles  XIII.,  1818,  Feb.  5,  and  won  for  himself  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  wise  and  good  king.  Education,  agriculture, 
manufactures,  commerce,  and  great  public  works,  as  well 
as  the  military  strength  of  the  kingdom,  were  promoted 
by  his  care.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Oscar. 

CHARLES  XV.,  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway:  1826- 
1872,  Sep.  18  (reigned  1859-72);  son  of  Oscar  I.,  and 
grandson  of  Charles  XIV.  He  married  1850,  Louisa,  dau.  of 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands;  their  daughter  married  Prince 
Frederick  of  Denmark.  C.  was  an  amiable  man  of  literary 
and  artistic  tastes;  his  poems  were  translated  into  German 
and  pub.  at  Berlin  1866.  His  reign  was  constitutional  and 
popular;  during  it  the  Storthing  was  reformed  so  as  to 
consist  of  two  chambers,  elected  respectively  by  the  pro¬ 
vincial  representatives  and  by  the  people. 

CHARLES  11.,  the  Bad,  King  of  Navarre  and  Count  of 
Evreux:  1832-87  (reigned  1349-87);  grandson  of  Louis 
Hutin.  His  claim  to  the  throne  of  France  was  better  than 
that  of  Edward  III.  of  England,  and  inferior  only  by  the 
Salic  law  to  that  of  John  II.  C.  began  with  an  assassina¬ 
tion,  was  imprisoned  1356,  was  released  during  the  king’s 
exile  in  England  and  made  captain-general  by  the  Pari¬ 
sians,  but  soon  deposed.  He  ranged  and  wasted  the  land 
with  banditti,  made  peace  with  King  John  1360,  but  won 
no  favor  from  Charles  V-,  who  succeeded  1364.  Accused 
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of  all  maimer  of  treasons,  and  attacked  by  tlie  King  of 
Castile,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  Duguesclin,  be  bad  to 
yield  20  towns  or  castles  to  regain  tbe  rest.  The  accounts 
of  bis  death  vary  widely;  tbe  popular  tradition  attests  the 
low  estimate  of  bis  character. 

CHARLES  IV  ,  King  of  Navarre :  1421-61  (reigned 
1451-61);  son  of  John  of  Aragon  and  Blanche,  heiress  of 
Charles  III.  of  Navarre.  Inheriting  this  throne  on  his 
mother’s  death  he  was  kept  from  it  by  his  father,  who 
married  Jeanne  of  Castile.  This  princess  insulted  and  per 
secuted  her  step-son,  and  finally  had  him  poisoned.  He 
was  a  man  fit  for  better  times,  but  forced  to  struggle  for 
dignities  that  he  did  not  greatly  value;  thus  warring,  he 
gained  much  of  his  heritage,  was  owned  as  King  of  Bar¬ 
celona,  and  reconciled  to  his  father.  C.  had  unusual 
learning  for  his  time:  he  translated  Aristotle’s.  Ethics, 
wrote  a  chronicle  of  the  kings  of  his  mother’s  line,  and 
some  poetry. 

CHARLES,  Count  of  Anjou  and  Provence,  King  of 
Naples  and  Sicily :  see  Naples:  Konradin:  Manfred: 
Sicilian  Vespers. 

CHARLES  ALBERT,  King  of  Sardinia:  1798,  Oct.  2— 
1849,  July  28  (reigned  1881-49);  son  of  Prince  Charles 
Emmanuel  of  Savoy-Carignan,  and  in  1800  succeeded  to 
his  father’s  title  and  estates  in  France  and  Piedmont.  In 
1817,  he  married  Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand  of  Tuscany.  When  the  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment  took  place  in  Piedmont  1821,  he  was  made  regent, 
upon  the  abdication  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  until  Charles 
Felix,  brother  of  the  late  king,  should  arrive  to  assume  the 
sovereignty.  He  displeased  both  the  liberal  party  and  their 
opponents,  and  Charles  Felix  disallowed  all  his  acts,  and 
for  some  time  forbade  his  appearance  at  court.  In  1829, 
he  was  appointed  viceroy  of  Sardinia.  On  the  death  of 
Charles  Felix,  1831,  Apr.  27,  he  ascended  the  throne. 
The  liberals  had  great  expectations  from  him,  but  were  for 
a  longtime  disappointed;  his  government  much  resembled 
the  other  Jesuitic  and  despotic  Italian  governments,  except 
that  he  sought  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  country,  and 
restrict  the  influence  of  the  clergy  in  political  affairs. 
It  was  not  till  after  the  elevation  of  Pius  IX.  to  the  pope¬ 
dom,  when  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  cause  of  re¬ 
form,  that  the  Sardinian  government  adopted  the  constitu^ 
tional  and  liberal  policy  to  which  it  has  -ince  adhered.  C. 
A.  entered  warmly  into  the  project  of  Italian  unity,  and 
evidently  expected  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  movement  and  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy. 
When  the  Lombards  and  Venetians  rose  against  the  Aus¬ 
trian  government,  he  declared  war  against  Austria,  1848, 
Mar.  23,  and  at  first  was  exceedingly  successful,  but  was 
insufficiently  supported  by  the  Lombards,  and  finally  de¬ 
feated  by  the  Austrians,  so  that  after  the  fatal  battle  of 
Novara,  1849,  Mar.  23,  he  was  obliged,  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  integrity  of  his  kingdom,  to  resign  the  crown 
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in  favor  of  his  son,  Victor  Emmanuel.  He  afterward  re¬ 
tired  to  Portugal,  and  died  at  Oporto. 

CHARLES  AUGUSTUS,  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar: 
1757-1828  (reigned  1775-1828).  He  is  noted  for  his  love  of 
letters  and  friendship  for  Goethe,  which  began  in  boyhood; 
Wieland  was  among  his  tutors.  He  was  in  the  Prussian 
army  1776-1806,  but  after  Jena  he  joined  the  Confederacy 
of  the  Rhine  and  aided  Napoleon.  He  turned  again  1818, 
and  took  command  of  an  army  of  the  Allies;  the  congress 
of  Vienna  enlarged  his  dominions  and  advanced  them  to  a 
grand  duchy.  The  presence  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Herder, 
etc.,  at  Weimar  made  his  court  and  name  illustrious.  His 
correspondence  with  Goethe  appeared  at  Leipsic  1863. 

CHARLES  THE  BOLD,  Duke  of  Burgundy:  1435, 
Nov.  10 — 1477,  Jan.  5  (ruled  1467-77);  b.  Dijon;  son  of 
Philip  the  Good,  of  the  House  of  Valois,  and  of  Isabella  of 
Portugal.  He  bore,  during  his  father’s  life,  the  title  of 
Count  of  Charolais.  He  was  of  a  tiery,  ambitious,  and 
violent  disposition.  From  an  early  period  to  the  end  of 
his  life  he  was  a  declared  enemy  of  Louis  XI.  of  France, 
the  nominal  feudal  superior  of  Burgundy.  Louis  having 
caused  Philip  to  deliver  up  some  towns  on  the  Somme  C. 
left  his  father’s  court  and  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Duke  of  Bretagne  and  some  of  the  great  nobles  of  France 
for  the  maintenance  of  feudal  rights  against  the  crown. 
Their  forces  ravaged  Picardy  and  Isle-de-Frauce;  they 
threatened  Paris,  and  defeated  the  king  at  Montlhery. 
The  result  was  a  treaty  by  which  the  Count  of  Charolais 
obtained  the  towns  on  the  Somme  and  the  counties  of 
Boulogne,  Guines,  and  Ponthieu  for  himself.  In  1467,  he 
succeeded  his  father  as  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Richer  and 
more  powerful  than  any  prince  of  that  time  he  conceived 
the  design  of  restoring  the  old  kingdom  of  Burgundy, 
and  for  this  purpose  of  conquering  Lorraine,  Provence, 
Daupliiny,  and  Switzerland.  While  he  was  making  prep¬ 
arations  for  war,  Louis  invited  him  to  a  conference;  he 
hesitated,  and  Louis  by  his  agents  stirred  up  the  citizens  of 
Liege  to  revolt.  Meanwhile  C.  consented  to  the  confer¬ 
ence,  and,  the  news  coming  of  what  had  taken  place  at 
Liege,  he  seized  the  king,  and  if  he  had  not  been  withheld 
by  his  councillor  Comines  would  have  put  him  to  death. 
He  compelled  Louis,  however,  to  accompany  him  to  Liege, 
and  apparently  to  sanction  the  cruelties  which  he  inflicted 
on  the  citizens.  War  raged  between  them  afterward  with 
little  intermission,  till  1475.  In  1475,  Sep  ,  C.  found  leis¬ 
ure  to  attempt  the  prosecution  of  his  favorite  scheme  of 
conquest,  and  soon  made  himself  master  of  Lorraine.  In 
the  following  year  he  invaded  Switzerland,  stormed  Grand¬ 
son,  and  hanged  and  drowned  the  garrison;  but  was  soon 
afterward  terribly  defeated  by  the  Swiss  near  that  place, 
and  lost  his  baggage  and  much  treasure.  Three  months 
later  he  appeared  again  in  Switzerland  with  a  new  army 
of  60,000  men,  and  laid  siege  to  Morat,  where  he  sustained, 
1476,  June  22,  another  and  more  terrible  defeat.  After 
this  lie  sank  into  despondency  and  let  his  nails  and  beard 
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grow.  But  the  news  that  the  young  Duke  Rene  of  Lor¬ 
raine  was  attempting  to  recover  his  territories  roused  him, 
and  laid  seige  to  Nancy.  His  army  was  small;  Italian 
auxiliaries,  whom  he  had  hired,  went  over  to  the  enemy; 
and  in  the  battle  which  he  too  rashly  fought  he  lost  his 
life.  His  daughter  and  heiress,  Maria,  married  the  Em¬ 
peror  Maximilian  I.  With  his  life  ended  the  long,  suc¬ 
cessful  resistance  of  the  great  French  vassals  to  the  central 
power  of  the  monarchy. 

CHARLES,  or  Charles  Louis,  Archduke  of  Austria  : 
1771,  Sep.  5 — 1847,  Apr.  30;  b.  Florence,  Italy;  third  son  of 
Emperor  Leopold  II.  While  yet  a  youth,  he  pursued 
military  studies  with  much  ardor;  and  after  having  greatly 
distinguished  himself  as  a  general  in  inferior  commands, 
he  was  intrusted,  1796,  with  the  chief  command  of  the 
Austrian  army  on  the  Rhine.  He  fought  with  great  suc¬ 
cess  against  Moreau  at  Rastadt,  defeated  Jourdan  in  several 
battles,  drove  the  French  over  the  Rhine,  and  concluded 
his  victories  by  taking  Kehl  in  the  winter.  In  1799,  he 
was  again  at  the  head  of  the  army  on  the  Rhine,  was  sev¬ 
eral  times  victorious  over  Jourdan,  protected  Swabia,  and 
successfully  opposed  Massena.  In  1800,  illness  compelled 
him  to  retire  from  active  service;  but  being  appointed  gov.- 
gen.  of  Bohemia,  he  formed  a  new  army  there.  After  the 
battle  of  Hohenlinden,  he  was  again  called  to  the  chief 
command,  and  succeeded  in  staying  the  rapid  progress  of 
Moreau,  but  almost  immediately  entered  into  an  armistice 
with  him,  followed  by  the  peace  of  Luneville.  In  1805, 
he  commanded  the  army  opposed  to  Massena  in  Italy,  and 
fought  the  hard  battle  of  Caldiero;  but  upon  bad  tidings 
from  Germany,  retreated  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige 
to  Croatia.  This  retreat  was  one  of  his  greatest  military 
achievements.  In  1809,  he  won  the  great  battle  of  Aspern, 
which  first  showed  Europe  that  Napoleon  was  not  invinci- 
ible;  but  he  did  not  promptly  enough  followup  his  victory, 
and  Napoleon,  who  hastened  to  reinforce  his  army,  re¬ 
trieved  his  fortunes  at  Wagram,  and  the  archduke  was  now 
compelled  to  give  way  before  the  enemy,  till  he  reached 
Znaim,  where  an  armistice  was  concluded,  July  12.  In  the 
campaigns  of  1813-14  he  had  no  part;  and  lived  injretirement 
till  his  death. 

CHARLES  EDWARD  (called  the  ‘Younger  Pre¬ 
tender’):  see  Stuart,  Charles  Edward  Louis  Philip 
Casimir. 

CHARLES  EMMANUEL  I.,  Duke  of  Savoy  (called 
the  Great):  1562,  Jan.  12—1630,  July  26  (ruled  1580- 
1630);  b.  at  the  castle  of  Rivoli,  and  succeeded  his 
father,  Emmanuel  Philibert,  1580.  He  married  a  daughter 
of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  at  first  allied  himself  politically 
with  Spain,  and  made  war  against  France  for  the  marquis- 
ate  of  Saluzzo  (or  Saluces),  which  he  obtained,  1601,  on  the 
cession  of  some  other  territories  to  France.  But  he  after¬ 
ward  joined  France  and  Venice  to  oppose  the  preponderant 
power  of  Spain  in  Italy;  then  allied  himself  with  the  house 
of  Hapsburg,  and  set  up  a  claim  to  Montferrat,  but  suffered 
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in  consequence  the  direst  calamities,  great  part  of  his 
dominions  being  conquered  by  the  French,  and  in  their 
hands  when  he  died.  He  was  a  prince  of  vast  ambition, 
and  for  whom  no  enterprise  was  too  bold. 

CHARLES,  surnamed  MARTEL — i.e.,  the  Hammer, 
ruler  of  the  Franks:  abt.  690-741,  Oct.  22;  son  of  Pepin  of 
Heristal,  mayor  of  the  palace  under  the  last  Merovingian 
kings.  After  his  father’s  death,  714,  he  was  proclaimed 
mayor  of  the  palace  by  the  Austrasian  party.  King  Chil- 
peric  and  he  now  quarrelled,  and  a  civil  war  arose  which 
ended  in  Charles  becoming  undisputed  mayor  of  the 
palace  and  ruler  of  the  Franks.  During  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  he  indeed  allowed  the  nominal  throne  to  re¬ 
main  occupied — the  titular  kings  being  mere  puppets 
in  his  hands.  He  was  much  engaged  in  wars  against  the 
revolted  Alemanni  and  Bavarians,  the  Saxons,  etc.,  but 
his  importance  as  a  historic  personage  is  due  chiefly  to  his 
wars  against  the  Saracens,  who,  having  conquered  Septi- 
mania  from  the  western  Goths,  720,  advanced  thence  into 
Aquitaine,  conquered  Bordeaux,  defeated  the  Duke  of 
Aquitaine,  crossed  the  Garonne,  advanced  to  the  Loire, 
and  threatened  Tours.  Charles  defeated  them  between 
Tours  and  Poitiers,  732,  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  their 
leader,  Abd-ur  Rahman,  fell,  and  a  stop  was  put  to  their 
progress  in  Europe,  which  had  filled  all  Christendom  with 
alarm.  He  defeated  them  again,  738,  when  they  had  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  Burgundian  territories  as  far  as  Lyon;  de¬ 
prived  them  of  Languedoc,  which  he  added  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Franks,  and  left  them  nothing  of  their  posses¬ 
sions  n.  of  the  Pyrenees  beyond  the  river  Aude.  He  died 
at  Quiercv  on  the  Oise,  in  the  midst  of  his  victories,  his 
projects,  and  his  greatness,  leaving  the  government  of 
the  kingdom  to  be  divided  between  his  two  sons — Carlo- 
man  and  Pepin  the  Short. 

CHARLES  RIVER:  rises  in  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  and 
flows  e.,  then  n.w.,  then  e.,  through  Norfolk  and  Middlesex 
cos.,  into  Boston  Harbor,  separating  Cambridge  from  Bos¬ 
ton.  It  supplies  water-power  to  many  mills  and  factories, 
and  a  number  of  villages  are  on  its  banks.  It  is  about  75 
m.  long,  and  navigable  7  m.  to  Watertown.  The  Harvard 
boat-clubs  use  its  lower  portion  for  training.  Mr.  Long¬ 
fellow  so  highly  valued  the  view  of  this  placid  stream  that 
he  kept  possession  of  a  meadow  along  its  bank  opposite 
his  house  in  Cambridge  to  prevent  its  being  built  upon. 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C.,  the  chief  city  of  the  State,  and 
largest  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  south  of  Chesapeake  Bay, 
seat  of  Charleston  County;  on  the  Atlantic  C.  L.  and 
Southern  R.R.  (Charleston  &  S.  and  South  C.  &  Georgia) 
systems;  130  miles  southeast  of  Columbia,  the  capital, 
and  82  miles  north  of  Savannah. 

Charleston  lies  on  a  peninsula,  10  or  12  miles  long  and 
8  or  10  feet  above  high  water,  between  the  navigable 
Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers,  2,100  yards  and  1,400  yards 
wide  respectively  at  the  mouth;  the  latter  reinforced  by 
the  Wando  at  the  city,  and  the  estuary  of  the  three 
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forming  a  magnificent  landlocked  harbor,  six  miles  long 
by  three  wide,  with  40  feet  of  water  at  the  city, — one  of 
the  finest  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  government  jetties  have  scoured  a  channel  across 
the  bar  to  a  mean  depth  already  of  26  feet  at  low  water, 
or  31  feet  at  mean  high  tide,  which  it  is  believed  will  be 
soon  increased  by  several  feet.  There  are  about  nine 
miles  of  available  water  front,  most  of  the  wharfage  being 
on  the  Cooper,  which  is  navigable  30  miles  to  the  canal 
connecting  it  with  the  Santee,  and  so  with  the  west  and 
northwest  of  the  state.  Ocean  traffic  has  been  quick 
to  follow  the  favorable  new  channel  opened  for  it ;  besides 
the  Clyde  Line  of  steamships,  which  taps  the  Atlantic 
ports  from  Boston  to  Jacksonville,  and  includes  Charleston, 
two  ocean  freight  lines,  in  1901,  established  terminal 
docks  at  the  city,  one  to  the  West  Indies  and  Central 
America.  The  government  naval  station  has  been 
moved  to  Charleston,  where  a  tract  on  the  Cooper  River 
about  seven  miles  from  the  city  has  been  bought;  the 
plans  contemplate  an  outlay  of  $8,000,000  to  $10,000,000. 
The  harbor  is  defended  by  the  historic  Fort  Moultrie, 
at  Sullivan’s  Island  on  the  eastern  side,  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  improving  into  one  of  the  best  equipped  defenses 
on  the  coast  at  a  cost  of  some  $500,000 ;  by  Fort  Sumter, 
on  a  small  island  in  the  centre;  and  batteries  Sergeant 
Jasper  (from  a  Revolutionary  hero)  and  Capron.  Fort 
Wagner,  Fort  Ripley,  and  Castle  Pinckney,  once  cele¬ 
brated,  are  now  abandoned. 

Trade  and  Commerce. — The  Civil  War  nearly  ruined 
Charleston’s  commerce,  which  consisted  mainly  in  ex¬ 
ports  of  cotton  (it  stood  third  in  the  United  States,  next 
to  New  York  and  New  Orleans),  rice,  and  naval  stores, 
to  the  amount  of  some  $17,000,000  at  the  time  of  the  War. 
The  silting  up  of  docks,  decay  of  wrharves,  and  destruction 
of  railroads,  were  repaired  slowly,  and  the  commerce 
which  had  found  new  outlets  was  reclaimed;  the  total 
in  1905  being  but  $3,358,725,  consisting  of  cotton,  cotton 
goods,  rice,  naval  stores,  and  turpentine  casks,  lumber, 
phosphate  fertilizers,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Charleston 
has  a  very  valuable  staple  in  the  Sea  Island  cotton,  with 
its  long  fibre,  which  grows  in  most  perfection  on  the 
islands  near  the  city;  the  raising  of  fruits  and  early  vege¬ 
tables  for  Northern  markets  also  relies  on  Charleston’s 
shipping  facilities. 

Manufactures. — The  great  manufacture  of  Charleston 
is  fertilizers,  from  the  inexhaustible  beds  of  phosphate 
rock  in  the  vicinity,  discovered  by  Dr.  St.  Julien  Ravenel 
some  time  after  the  War;  out  of  a  total  manufactured 
product  valued  at  $9,562,387  in  1900,  $3,967,090  was  of 
phosphates,  none  other  amounting  to  $500,000.  Of  the 
other  industries,  besides  domestic  and  jobbing  ones,  like 
food,  clothing,  plumbing,  etc.,  the  chief  were  of  tobacco 
products,  foundry  and  machine-shop  work,  cotton  com¬ 
pressing,  and  oil  and  rice  milling,  bagging  factories,  cigar 
factories;  making  baskets  to  ship  fruit  and  vegetables  in. 
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and  casks  for  turpentine;  ice,  soap,  beer,  and  mineral 
waters. 

Interior,  Buildings,  Suburbs,  etc. — Charleston  is  laid 
out  generally  at  right  angles,  but  with  some  picturesque 
irregularities  in  the  streets;  four  of  these,  King  Street, 
the  principal  retail  thoroughfare;  Meeting  Street;  and 
Rutledge  and  Ashley  avenues,  run  the  entire  length  of  the 
city,  north  and  south.  King  Street  ends  in  White  Point 
Garden;  east  of  this  is  the  Battery,  a  broad  esplanade 
1,500  feet  long,  affording  a  noble  view  of  the  harbor  and 
the  forts.  At  the  junction  of  Broad  and  Meeting  streets 
are  grouped  the  public  buildings,  consisting  of  the  court¬ 
house,  a  solid  brick  building;  the  city  hall,  containing  an 
historical  museum  with  valuable  relics;  and  the  new  post- 
office,  a  magnificent  four-story  building  of  Carolina  granite, 
with  a  tower  and  all  modern  appliances,  costing  about 
$500,000.  The  United  States  custom-house,  near  Market 
wharf  on  the  Cooper  River,  is  a  superb  structure  of  white 
marble,  costing  some  $3,000,000.  In  front  of  the  city 
hall  is  Washington  Park,  containing  two  handsome  foun¬ 
tains  and  a  statue  of  William  Pitt,  erected  before  the  Rev¬ 
olution — the  British  shot  off  one  of  the  arms  in  1780. 
There  are  monuments  also  to  the  Confederate  dead  and 
to  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  a  bust  of  Henry  Timrod,  the  poet. 

The  Ashley  is  crossed  by  two  bridges:  that  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  &  S.  R.R.,  and  a  toll-bridge  known  as  the  ‘New  Bridge.’ 
Charleston  has  electric  street  railways  with  some  30 
miles  of  track  within  the  city  limits,  connecting  with 
Chicora  Park,  about  four  miles  from  the  city,  on  the 
Cooper,  and  with  the  Isle  of  Palms,  a  magnificent  seaside 
resort  about  10  miles  north  of  the  harbor.  It  also  runs 
to  the  suburb  of  Mount  Pleasant,  across  the  Cooper,  and 
eastern  side  of  the  harbor,  and  to  Sullivan’s  Island,  about 
three  miles  off,  where  is  a  fine  bathing  beach.  Magnolia 
Gardens,  12  miles  west  on  the  Ashley,  is  a  popular  sum¬ 
mer  resort,  but  the  chief  one  is  Summerville,  22  miles 
northwest,  with  a  dry,  cool  climate.  Of  the  open  spaces 
near  the  city,  Magnolia  Cemetery  at  the  north  end,  is  the 
chief.  The  city  has  a  complete  system  of  tidal  drainage, 
and  is  in  excellent  sanitary  condition. 

Education. — The  public-school  system,  established  in 
1810,  had  in  1902,  six  school  buildings,  about  100  teachers, 
and  a  total  attendance  of  about  7,750,  4,200  colored;  be¬ 
sides  some  800  in  private  and  parish  schools.  For  higher 
education,  the  chief  institutions  are  Charleston  College, 
chartered  in  1785,  with  a  museum  of  natural  history  and 
a  library;  the  South  Carolina  Military  Academy,  a  State 
institution,  established  in  1843;  Porter  Military  Academy, 
including  Porter  Manual  Training  Institute;  the  State 
Medical  College,  chartered  in  1852;  the  Charleston  and 
Memminger  High  Schools;  the  Academy  of  Our  Lady 
of  Mercy;  Smith’s  School  for  Young  Ladies;  University 
School;  and  the  Avery  Normal  Institute  and  the  Wal¬ 
lingford  Academy  for  Colored  Youth. 
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Churches  and  Charitable  Institutions. — There  are  over 
60  churches  in  Charleston,  the  leading  denominations 
being  the  Protestant  Episcopal  and  the  Presbyterian. 
It  is  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop’s  see,  and  has  a  cathedral, 
St.  Finbar’s,  rebuilt  in  1890.  The  oldest  church  building 
is  St.  Michael’s  (P.  E.),  dating  from  1761,  with  a  fine 
chime,  of  interesting  history;  the  oldest  organization, 
however,  is  St.  Philip’s  (P.  E.),  wGose  building  was 
burned  in  the  great  fire  of  1835,  and  whose  present  one  is 
a  Gothic  structure  of  great  beauty  and  originality,  with 
a  steeple  nearly  200  feet  high,  bearing  at  night  a  beacon, 
visible  far  out  at  sea.  The  Circular  Church  (Congrega¬ 
tional)  is  also  noted;  among  others  of  interest  are:  Grace 
(P.  E.),  the  Scotch,  the  Second,  and  Westminster  (Pres¬ 
byterian),  Citadel  Square  (Baptist),  the  Old  Huguenot, 
Unitarian,  Bethel,  and  Trinity  Methodist,  and  the  Hebrew 
Synagogue.  Of  the  charitable  institutions,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  are  the  Orphan  House,  founded  in  1792,  the 
Euston  Home  for  the  Aged;  Home  for  Mothers,  Widows, 
and  Daughters  of  Confederate  Soldiers;  the  City  and  the 
Roper  hospitals;  the  almshouse;  and  the  Old  Folks* 
Home  for  Aged  Colored  People.  Among  charitable 
societies  are  St.  Andrew’s  Society,  founded  by  Scotchmen 
in  1720,  and  the  South  Carolina  Society,  founded  by 
Huguenots  in  1736. 

Banks. — In  1900  there  were  3  national  and  13  savings 
and  State  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  and  surplus 
of  over  $2,700,000.  There  were  also  14  building  and  loan 
associations  in  active  operation,  with  aggregate  capital 
amounting  to  about  $1,500,000. 

Government  and  Finances. — The  government  is  by  the 
charter  of  1836;  a  four-years’  mayor  and  a  council  elect¬ 
ed  half  by  wards  and  half  at  large.  The  administrative 
boards  and  officials  are  partly  appointed  by  the  mayor 
and  partly  elective  by  the  council.  The  city  expenses 
are  about  $600,000  a  year,  of  which  $60,000  each  goes 
for  schools  and  charities,  $75,000  for  police,  and  $50,000 
for  the  fire  department.  The  net  debt  is  about  $3,800,- 
000;  the  assessed  valuation  of  all  taxable  property  $18,- 
450,000,  of  which  $14,000,000,  is  real  estate. 

Population. — In  1790,  the  first  census,  16,359;  1800, 
18,924;  1810,  24,711;  1820,  24,780;  1830,  30,289;  1840, 
29,261;  1850,  42,985;  1860,  40,522;  1870,  48,956;  1880, 
49,984;  1890,  54,955;  1900,  55,807;  (1910)  58,833. 

History. — The  first  settlement  in  South  Carolina  was 
made  at  Port  Royal  by  the  French,  in  1562;  it  was  not 
successful,  but  they  never  forgot  the  experiment  or  their 
favor  for  the  region.  In  1670  an  English  colony  under 
Gov.  William  Sayle  made  for  Port  Royal  also;  but  on  the 
advice  of  the  cacique  of  Kiawah  (the  then  name  of  the 
Ashley),  settled  instead  at  Albemarle  Point,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Kiawah,  three  miles  from  the  present  site,— 
fortunately,  as  the  colony  Lord  Cardross  planted  at  Port 
Royal  was  exterminated  by  the  Spaniards  in  1686-  The 
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settlement  was  named  Charles  Town  after  Charles  II. 
Within  two  years  the  settlers  had  discovered  that  Oyster 
Point,  the  end  of  the  Charleston  peninsula,  was  a  better 
site,  and  in  10  years  the  latter  had  become  the  main 
settlement  and  the  offices  were  removed  there.  In  1685-6 
a  colony  of  Huguenot  refugees  settled  there  and  built  a 
church;  this  strain  has  deeply  molded  Charleston  and 
South  Carolina,  and  its  fiery  zeal  in  heading  every  political 
movement  is  perhaps  due  to  this  quick  French  blood.  Ir 
1706,  August,  an  allied  French  and  Spanish  fleet  attacked 
the  city  but  were  driven  off  by  a  small  improvised  fleet 
under  Lieut. -Gov.  Rhett;  shortly  afterward  another 
French  vessel,  unaware  of  the  others’  defeat,  came  up  and 
landed  a  party,  which  was  routed  with  heavy  loss,  and 
the  survivors,  with  the  ship  and  the  rest  of  the  marines, 
captured.  The  city  at  this  time  was  desolated  with  yel¬ 
low  fever,  but  this  militia  action  counts  among  the  bril¬ 
liant  feats  of  the  War  of  the  Succession.  In  1755  a  colony 
of  1,200  deported  Acadians  settled  there,  still  further  re¬ 
inforcing  the  French  element.  It  was  at  this  time  the 
third  seaport  in  size  in  America,  and  in  1774  established 
a  chamber  of  commerce.  It  was  not  only  the  first  South¬ 
ern  city  to  join  the  Revolutionary  movement,  but  was  the 
prime  agent  in  bringing  about  the  first  provincial  con¬ 
gress  10  years  before;  it  held  the  first  constitutional 
convention  in  any  colony  in  1776,  March,  and  promul¬ 
gated  an  independent  constitution.  On  June  28,  the 
British  fleet,  under  Sir  Peter  Parker,  besieged  the’ city, 
and  was  beaten  off  with  terrible  loss  by  the  garrison  of 
Fort  Moultrie  behind  an  improvised  palmetto  fortifica¬ 
tion.  In  1779  a  second  attack  under  Gen.  Augustine 
Prevost  was  defeated.  But  in  1780,  May  12,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  with  16,000  mep  captured  it  and  its  garrison  of 
7,000  under  Gen.  Lincoln,  after  a  six  weeks’  siege;  it  was 
not  re-occupied  by  the  Americans  till  1782,  Dec.  14.  In 
1783  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city,  and  remained  the 
capital  of  South  Carolina  till  1790.  In  1793  some  500 
French  refugees  from  the  massacres  of  San  Domingo 
settled  there.  It  was  the  heart  of  the  Nullification  move¬ 
ment  in  1832,  as  of  all  movements  to  oppose  Federal 
authority  first  and  last;  and  the  Breckenridge  convention 
of  1860  met  here  before  adjourning  to  Baltimore  The 
convention  which  proclaimed  the  State’s  secession  from 
the  Union  was  held  here  1860,  Dec.  20.  The  Civil  War 
was  begun  by  its  bombardment  and  capture  of  Fort  Sumter 
in  1861,  April  12-13;  and  from  1863,  April  7  on,  for 
nearly  two  years,  the  fort  was  incessantly  besieged  and 
steadily  bombarded  by  the  Union  fleet,  for  the  last  18 
months  it  being  only  a  heap  of  ruins  but  impregnable. 
In  1865,  Feb.  17,  on  the  surrender  of  Columbia,  Hardee 
evacuated  the  city  and  burned  all  public  buildings,  stores, 
and  shipping,  and  the  next  day  Foster  and  the  union  forces 
took  possession.  Despite  its  devastation  and  wreckage 
it  grew  21  per  cent,  from  1860  to  1870,  while  it  had  fallen 
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off  in  the  previous  decade, — a  curious  phenomenon.  In 
1886,  31  Aug.,  one  of  the  heaviest  earthquake  recorded 
in  the  United  States  destroyed  several  hundred  buildings, 
and  made  three  fourths  of  the  whole  uninhabitable, 
killed  scores  of  people,  and  caused  a  property  damage 
estimated  at  $8,000,000.  In  1901,  Dec.  2,  the  South 
Carolina  Interstate  and  West  Indian  Exposition  was 
inaugurated  in  the  city. 

CHARLESTON :  capital  of  West  Virginia  and  of  Kana¬ 
wha  co.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kanawha  at  its  junction 
with  the  Elk  and  on  the  Chesapeake  &  O.,  the  Ohio  Cent., 
and  the  Charleston,  C.,  and  Sutton  R.Rs.,  130  m.  s.  by  w. 
of  Wheeling  and  233  m.  w.  by  n.  of  Richmond.  The 
valley  yields  coal,  iron,  and  hardwood  timber,  for  which 
Charleston  is  the  central  and  distributing  point.  Charles¬ 
ton  has  several  foundries,  iron  and  saw-mills,  and  manu¬ 
factures  of  boilers,  furniture,  woolens,  carriages,  fire¬ 
brick,  boats,  colors,  and  veneer.  The  construction  and 
repair  shops  of  the  Kanawha  and  Michigan  R.R.  are 
situated  here.  In  the  neighborhood  are  extensive  de¬ 
posits  of  oil  and  natural  gas.  The  principal  buildings 
are  the  capitol  (cost  $500,000),  U.  S.  court,  custom  house, 
and  post-office  building  (cost  $123,000),  and  a  public 
school  building  (cost  $80,000).  The  city  has  derived 
great  benefit  from  the  improvement  by  locks  and  dams 
of  the  Great  Kanawha  river,  undertaken  by  the  govt, 
at  a  great  expense.  The  river  here  is.  130  yds.  wide,  and 
is  navigable  to  its  mouth  60  m.  n.w.  Charleston  is  an  at¬ 
tractive  city,  beautifully  situated,  and  has  waterworks, 
gas-works,  and  electric  light.  Pop.  (1870)  3,162;  (1880) 
4,192;  (1900)  11,099;  (1910)  22,996. 

CHARLESTOWN:  northern  suburb  of  Boston,  Mass., 
with  which  it  was  incorporated  1874,  Jan.  5.  It  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  a  peninsula  If  m.  long  between  the  Charles  and 
Mystic  rivers,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
neck  or  isthmus,  with  Boston  by  two  bridges,  built  1786 
and  1828,  and  with  Chelsea,  East  Cambridge,  and  Malden 
by  other  bridges.  The  Eastern,  Fitchburg,  and  Boston 
and  Maine  railroads  run  through  it.  Charlestown  was 
begun  1628;  its  Indian  name  was  Mishawun.  Winthrop’s 
colony,  arriving  1630,  occupied  its  site  for  a  few  months, 
and  founded  the  first  church  here,  before  they  settled 
Boston.  It  grew  in  importance  during  the  colonial  period, 
and  has  an  interesting  subsequent  history.  Bunker  Hill 
— or  properly  Breed’s  Hill,  700  yards  from  Bunker  and 
connected  with  it  by  a  ridge — became  famous  by  the  battle 
1775,  June  17,  when  the  town  was  destroyed,  partly  by 
shells  from  Copps’  Hill  in  Boston,  and  partly  by  British 
soldiers  sent  to  fire  it;  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  had  left 
previously,  but  the  loss  of  property  was  over  $500,000. 
It  was  rebuilt,  and  grew  rapidly.  The  corner-stone  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  monument  was  laid  1825,  and  the  shaft 
finished  1843;  its  top,  221  ft.  high,  affords  a  commanding 
view.  Three  streets,  Main,  Bunker  Hill,  and  Medford, 
extend  the  length  of  the  peninsula,  join  at  the  neck,  and 
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lead  to  Somerville;  they  are  crossed  by  others  running 
from  the  Mystic  to  the  Charles.  Charlestown  is  well  built 
in  the  main,  though  irregularly  laid  out  in  its  s.  portion. 
At  the  w.  end,  upon  the  water,  stands  the  state  prison, 
erected  1805,  ana  since  then  much  enlarged;  it  has  650 
cells  and  some  38  officers,  and  is  one  of  the  best  managed 
in  the  country,  the  earnings  of  the  convicts,  who  are 
worked  on  the  congregate  system,  nearly  cover  its  ex¬ 
penses.  The  navy-yard,  established  in  1798,  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  U.  S. ;  it  extends  from  one  river  to  the 
other,  covering  over  70  acres,  is  capable  of  employing 
2,000  men,  and  contains  some  $10,000,000  worth  of 
government  stores;  it  has  machine-shops,  cannon-foun¬ 
dries,  three  ship  houses,  a  ropewalk  nearly  1,300  ft.  long, 
and  a  granite  dry-dock  341  ft.  long,  80  ft.  wide,  and  60 
ft.  deep,  which  was  opened  1833  at  a  cost  of  $670,000. 
Charlestown  has  manufactures  of  steam  boilers,  cabinet 
ware,  etc.,  and  shares  in  the  general  industrial,  com¬ 
mercial,  shipping,  railway,  and  municipal  public  services 
of  Boston.  It  has  fine  schools,  several  churches,  a  public 
library  established  1860,  a  poor  fund  founded  1674,  a 
benevolent  society  organized  1819,  and  other  charities. 
It  is  supplied  with  water  from  Mystic  lake,  5  m.  n.w. ;  the 
water-works  were  completed  1864  at  a  cost  of  $1,461,259, 
and  are  worked  at  a  profit.  Prior  to  its  annexation  by 
Boston,  Charlestown  contained  three  wards  and  was 
governed  by  a  mayor  with  three  aldermen  and  six  common 
councilmen  from  each.  From  2,751  in  1800  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Charlestown  increased  to  17,216  in  1850,  and 
when  annexed  in  1874  numbered  28,323,  of  whom  6,924 
were  of  foreign  birth. 

CHARLET,  shdr-la',  Nicolas  Toussaint:  1792-1845;  b. 
Paris :  painter  and  engraver.  He  was  for  some  years  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  clerk  in  a  govt,  office,  but  lost  his  place  at  the 
restoration,  1815,  on  account  of  his  Bonapartism,  and  be¬ 
took  himself  to  art.  After  studying  under  Gros,  he 
gradually  formed  for  himself  a  style  in  which  he  had  no 
rival.  Charlet  is  the  Beranger  of  caricature,  but  without 
the  political  bitterness  and  sarcasm  sometimes  found  in 
the  poet.  His  genial  sketches  of  French  life  and  manners 
were  studied  with  equal  admiration  in  the  salons  of  the 
aristocracy  and  in  the  ateliers,  barracks,  taverns,  etc., 
of  the  lower  classes.  Charlet  was  especially  successful 
in  his  sketches  of  soldiers  and  children.  His  designs  are 
free  from  exaggeration,  while  full  of  spirit,  interest,  and 
naivete;  and  his  titles  or  mottoes  were  often  so  witty  and 
suggestive,  that  dramatic  writers  have  founded  pieces 
upon  them.  His  sketches  and  lithographs  are  very  nu¬ 
merous  and  widely  distributed.  Among  his  paintings, 
the  most  remarkable  are:  An  Episode  in  the  Russian 
Campaign  (in  the  museum  at  Versailles) ;  Moreau’s 
Crossing  of  the  Rhine  (at  Lyon) ;  and  a  Procession  of  the 
Wounded  (at  Bordeaux). 

CHARLEVILLE,  shdr-le-veV :  town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Ardennes,  about  a  mile  from  Mezi  6res,  with  which  it  com- 
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municates  by  a  suspension-bridge  over  the  Meuse.  It 
is  a  thriving  place,  well  built,  with  clean,  spacious  streets. 
It  has  manufactures  of  hardware,  leather,  and  beer,  and 
the  Meuse  affords  facilities  for  considerable  trade  in  coal, 
iron,  slate,  wine,  and  nails,  Pop.  (1881)  15,206,  (1891) 
17,390. 

CHARLEVOIX,  shdr-leh-vwd' ,  or  shdrl-vwd,  Pierre 
Francois  Xavier  de:  1682-1761;  b.  St.  Quentin.  He 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  1698,  taught  in  the  College 
of  Quebec,  1705-09,  and  was  afterward  prof,  of  belles- 
lettres  in  France.  He  travelled  much  in  the  Jesuit  in¬ 
terest,  and  was  again  in  America,  1720-22,  going  up  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes,  and  down  the  Illinois  river, 
and  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  and  home  by  way  of  Santo 
Domingo.  His  Histoire  de  la  N ouvelle-F ranee  appeared 
1744,  and  in  an  English  version  by  J.  G.  Shea  (6  vols. 
New  York  1865-72).  Charlevoix  also  wrote  histories 
of  Japan  (1715),  Santo  Domingo  (1730),  and  Paraguay 
(1756)  and  a  Life  of  Mother  Mary,  Superior  of  the  Ursu - 
lines  at  Quebec  (1824).  He  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Journal  de  Trevoux,  1733-55. 

CHARLOCK,  n.  chdr'lok  [AS.  cerlice:  lock,  meaning 
leek;  prov.  Eng.  kerlock ]:  a  wild  plant  of  the  mustard 
family — also  called  kedlock;  a  troublesome  weed  among 
corn,  the  Sinapis  arvensis,  ord.  Cruciferce:  see  Mustard. 

CHARLOIS,  shdr-lwd':  village  of  the  Netherlands,  on 
the  Maas,  about  two  m.  s.s.w.  of  Rotterdam.  It  is  memo¬ 
rable  for  a  terrible  accident  which  occurred  here,  1512, 
when  a  religious  procession,  crossing  the  ice  in  defiance  of 
magisterial  prohibition,  8,000  of  them  were  precipitated 
into  the  Maas.  Pop.  2,000. 

CHARLOTTE,  shdr'lot:  city  of  N.  C.,  cap.  of  Mecklen¬ 
burg  co.  ;  on  Sugar  creek,  125  m.  w.s.w.  of  Raleigh.  It 
is  on  the  Wilmington,  Charlotte,  and  Rutherford  R.  R.; 
the  Charlotte,  Columbia,  and  Augusta  and  the  N.  C.  div.  of 
the  Richmond  and  Danville  have  their  termini  here.  Here 
the  Mecklenburg  ‘Declaration  of  Independence’  was 
adopted  1775,  May  31.  The  town  was  occupied  by  the 
British  1780,  and  was  afterward  the  American  head¬ 
quarters,  Charlotte  is  in  the  N.  C.  gold  region,  and 
partially  dependent  on  the  mines.  A  branch  mint  was 
established  1838,  and  when  closed,  1861,  had  coined  over 
$5,000,000;  it  was  reopened  1869,  but  under  the  coinage 
act  of  1873  became  a  mere  assay  office.  Charlotte  has 
several  cotton  mills,  iron  mills,  and  manufactures  of 
clothing,  caskets,  stoves,  furniture,  etc.  Biddle  Univ., 
a  military  institute,  and  two  female  colleges  are  situated 
here.  Pop.  (1900)  18,091;  (1910)  34,014. 

CHARLOTTE  AMALIE,  shdr-lot' d-md'le-eh:  chief,  or 
rather  only,  town  of  St.  Thomas,  one  of  the  Virgin  group 
of  the  Antilles;  lat.  18°  20'  n.,  long.  64°  55'  w.  It  con¬ 
tains  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
colony.  It  has  a  spacious  harbor,  which,  besides  being 
largely  visited  by  European  ships  in  general,  is  a  prin- 
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eipal  station  for  the  mail-packets  between  Southampton 
and  the  West  Indies.  Pop.  11,400. 

CHARLOTTE  HARBOR,  or  Boca  Grande:  inlet  in 
Manatee  co.,  Fla.,  on  the  w.  coast.  It  is  about  25  m. 
long,  8  to  10  m.  wide,  and  has  a  maximum  depth  of  10  to 
12  ft.;  the  entrance,  between  Boca  Grande  Key  and 
Gasperilla  Bay,  is  |  m.  wide  and  abt.  35  ft.  deep.  Isl¬ 
ands  shelter  it  from  the  sea;  it  yields  fish,  oysters,  and 
wild-fowl.  Cattle  are  exported  from  this  region  to  Key 
West. 

CHARLOTTENBURG,  sMr-lbt'en-bdrg:  town  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  province  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  Spree,  three  m.  w. 
of  Berlin,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  road  leading 
through  the  Thiergarten,  and  affording  a  favorite  prom¬ 
enade  to  the  Berliners.  Charlottenburg  contains  a 
royal  palace,  with  a  fine  garden  and  splendid  orangery, 
and  an  interesting  collection  of  antiquities  and  works  of 
art.  In  a  beautiful  part  of  the  park  a  mausoleum,  de¬ 
signed  by  Schinkel,  contains  the  remains  of  Frederick 
William  III.  and  his  wife,  the  queen  Luise,  with  their 
statues  by  Rauch.  Charlottenburg  has  iron-works  and 
manufactures  of  machinery,  electrical  equipment,  pottery, 
glass,  leather,  paper,  and  chemicals;  engineering  and 
technical  schools,  etc.  Pop.  189,300. 

CHAR'LOTTESVILLE :  capital  of  Albemarle  co.,  Va., 
on  Moore’s  creek,  two  m.  above  the  Rivanna  river,  97  m. 
w.n.w.  of  Richmond;  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  R.  R., 
61  m.  n.n.e.  of  Lynchburg  by  the  Orange,  Alexandria, 
and  Manassas  R.  R.  Charlottesville  has  manufactures 
of  woolen  goods,  furniture,  flour,  cigars,  electric  light 
and  power.  Monticello,  Jefferson’s  home,  is  within 
three  m.,  and  one  m.  w.  is  the  Univ.  of  Va.,  founded  by 
Jefferson,  1819,  with  buildings  which  cost  $200,000. 
Pop.  (1910)  6,765. 

CHARLOTTETOWN,  shdr'lot-town,  Canada:  a  city  of 
Queen’s  county  and  capital  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  lat.  46°  15'  n.,  and  long.  63°  7'  w. 

Situation. — C.  is  the  central  terminus  of  the  P.  E.  I.  rail¬ 
way.  The  port  is  the  best  in  a  colony  which,  in  proportion 
to  its  size,  is  remarkable  for  navigable  facilities.  The  town 
stands  on  the  s.  e.  coast  at  the  inner  end  of  Hillsborough 
bay,  and  at  the  confluence  of  three  rivers,  which  each 
admit  the  largest  vessels  for  several  miles,  where  there  is 
security  from  all  weather.  The  harbor  is  rendered  still 
more  commodious  through  the  strength  of  the  tides,  which 
enable  ships  to  work  out  and  in  against  the  wind. 

Commerce  and  Industry. — Steamship  lines  connect  reg¬ 
ularly  with  the  various  ports  of  the  Dominion,  the  chief 
articles  of  export  being  fish  and  agricultural,  dairy  and 
poultry  products.  The  fisheries  have  become  of  great 
importance  among  the  industries  of  the  island;  oysters 
and  lobsters  (canned)  are  shipped  in  large  quantities 
mostly  to  Canadian  ports.  Agriculture  is  carried  on  to 
some  extent,  the  land  in  the  vicinity  being  very  fertile; 
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especial  attention  is  given  to  the  raising  of  horses  which 
enjoy  a  wide  reputation.  The  chief  industries  are  iron 
foundries,  carriage  factories,  railway  workshops,  pork¬ 
packing,  condensed  milk  and  tobacco  factories. 

Public  Works ,  Buildings,  Etc. — The  city  has  excellent 
water  and  sewerage  systems;  the  streets  are  wide  and  well- 
paved  with  cement  or  plank  sidewalks;  and  is  lighted  by 
gas  and  electricity.  The  principal  buildings  are  the 
Dominion  and  Provincial  buildings,  city  hall,  post-office 
and  court-house,  market  and  exchange  buildings,  numer¬ 
ous  churches,  Y.  M.  C.  A  building,  hospitals  and  an 
asvlum  for  the  insane.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Rom.  Cath. 
bishop.  The  public  school  system  is  excellent.  There 
are,  besides,  the  Prince  of  Wales  College  and  Normal 
School,  St.  Dunstan’s  college,  two  convents  and  two  busi¬ 
ness  colleges. 

Government  and  History. — The  city  government  is  vested 
in  a  mayor  and  a  board  of  aldermen,  elected  by  the  citi¬ 
zens.  Charlottetown  was  chosen  as  a  site  for  the  capital  of 
the  Island  by  Captain  Samuel  Holland,  surveyor  general, 
in  1764.  The  old  French  capital,  Porte  la  Joie,  was 
situated  opposite  Charlottetown  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor.  In  1775  two  American  privateers  raided  the  city, 
but  Gen.  Washington  condemned  the  action  and  ordered 
the  return  of  the  prisoners  and  the  restoration  of  all 
property.  The  confederation  of  the  Canadian  Provinces 
was  first  actively  discussed  at  a  conference  held  in  C.  in 
1864.  The  city  was  incorporated  in  1855.  Pop.  (1891) 
11,373;  (1901)  12,080. 

CHARLTON,  cMrl'ttin,  John,  Canadian  statesman:  b. 
near  Caledonia,  N.  Y.,  1829,  Feb.  3.  He  was  in  early 
life  a  clerk,  but  removed  to  Canada  in  1849,  and  entered 
business  and  political  life.  He  was  elected  as  a  Liberal  to 
the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  in  1872,  and  has  held 
his  seat  continuously  since  then.  He  is  best  known  as 
a  promoter  of  moral  legislation.  He  has  published 
Parliamentary  Recollections. 

CHARLTON,  John,  English  artist:  b.  Bamborough, 
Northumberland,  England,  1849,  June  28.  He  studied 
art  at  Newcastle  and  South  Kensington,  and  beginning 
to  exhibit  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1870  has  exhibited 
there  regularly  since  that  date.  Among  important 
works  of  his  are  Stag  at  Bay;  Reynard's  Requiem;  God 
Save  the  Queen;  The  Funeral  of  Queen  Victoria;  A  Winter's 
Day;  The  Hall  Fire;  Rescue;  Huntsman  Courtship;  Gone 
Away;  British  Artillery  entering  Enemy's  Lines  at  Tel- 
el-Kebir;  Ulundi;  Bad  News  From  the  Front;  Incident 
in  the  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade;  etc. 

CHARM,  n.  chdrm  [F.  charme;  It.  carme,  a  charm,  a 
spell — from  L.  carmen ,  a  song;  Gael,  seirm,  music;  Pers. 
shirim ,  songs — lit.,  to  enchant  or  hold  spell-bound  with 
music]:  properly,  a  form  of  words,  usually  in  verse,  sup¬ 
posed  to  possess  some  occult  power  of  a  hurtful,  a  healing, 
or  a  protective  kind,  which  they  exert  either  by  being  re- 
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cited,  or  by  being  written  and  worn  on  the  person ;  and,  in 
this  latter  case,  they  may  be  classed  with  Amulets  (q.v.); 
see  also  Incantation:  Magic);  anything  supposed  to 
possess  a  magic  power  or  spell ;  that  which  can  subdue  or 
delight:  V.  to  subdue  or  control;  to  exercise  irresistible 
power  over;  to  please  or  delight  greatly;  to  yield  exquisite 
pleasure  to  the  mind  or  senses;  to  fortify  against  evil. 
Char'ming,  imp.:  Adj.  pleasing  in  the  highest  degree. 
Charmed,  pp.  chdrmd,  greatly  delighted:  Adj.  chdr'med, 
enchanted;  protected  by  charms.  Char'mer,  n.  chdr'mer, 
one  who  has  the  power  of  charming;  an  object  of  love. 
Charm'less,  a.  without  charms.  Charms,  n.  plu.  what 
pleases  irresistibly;  that  which  delights  and  attracts,  as 
beauty,  music,  conversation.  Char'mingly,  ad.  -ll,  in  a 
manner  to  please  exceedingly.  Char'mingness,  n.  —  Syn. 
of  ‘charm,  v.’:  to  enchant ;  fascinate ;  enrapture;  captivate; 
allure;  delight;  bewitch;  subdue;  enslave. 

CHARNEL,  a.  chdr'nel  [OF.  chamier,  a  churchyard^- 
from  F.  chair — from  L.  carnem,  flesh]:  containing  flesh  or 
carcasses.  Charnel-house,  n.  a  place  in  or  near  some 
burial-grounds  in  which  the  bones  of  the  dead  thrown  up 
by  the  grave-diggers  were  deposited.  The  C.  was  usually 
vaulted  in  the  roof,  and  was  often  a  building  complete 
in  itself,  having  a  chapel  or  chantry  attached  to  it.  In 
such  cases,  the  charnel-vault  was  commonly  a  crypt 
under  the  chapel ;  and  even  in  churches  it  was  not  uncom¬ 
mon  for  the  vault  or  crypt  to  be  employed  as  a  charnel- 
house.  The  term  is  applied  also  to  a  place  where  too 
many  dead  bodies  are  crowded  together. 

CHARNOCK,  chdr'nok,  Stephen,  d.d.:  1628-80,  July 
27;  English  nonconformist.  He  was  educated  at  Em¬ 
manuel  College,  Cambridge,  obtained  a  fellowship  at  New 
College,  Oxford,  preached  in  London  and  Dublin,  and 
after  the  restoration  at  private  assemblies  in  England. 
His  works  were  published  by  Adams  &  Veel,  2  vols.  folio, 
1682-83,  reprinted  9  vols,  8vo.  1815,  and  again  1866. 
Charnock  stands  high  among  Calvinistic  divines.  Top- 
lady  credited  him  with  ‘metaphysical  sublimity  and 
evangelical  simplicity,  immense  learning  but  irrefrag¬ 
able  reasoning.’  His  Discourses  on  the  Attributes  are  still 
praised. 

CHARON,  n.  ka'ron:  in  classical  myth.,  the  son  of 
Erebus  (darkness)  and  Nox  (night) ;  mentioned  first  by 
the  later  writers  of  Greece.  His  duty  was  to  ferry  the 
shades  of  the  buried  dead  across  the  rivers  of  the  under¬ 
world.  For  this  service  he  exacted  an  obolus  from  each, 
and  in  consequence  a  coin  of  this  kind  was  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  the  dead.  If  this  rite  was  neglected  Charon 
refused  to  convey  the  unhappy  shade  across,  and  it  was 
doomed  to  wander  restlessly  along  the  shores  of  Acheron. 
Charon  is  generally  represented  as  a  gloomy  old  man, 
with  a  rough  beard  and  wretched  clothes.  In  the  Etrus¬ 
can  monuments  he  holds  a  hammer. 

CHARPIE,  n.  shdrp'e  [F.  char  pie,  lint  compress]:  the 
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fine  flock  obtained  by  scraping  linen  rags  or  lint;  a  coarse 
kind  of  lint  or  tow,  used  for  absorbing  blood,  matter,  and 
the  like. 

CHARPOY,  n.  chdr'poy  [Hind,  char,  four;  pde,  legs]: 
in  India,  a  rude  bedstead  on  four  legs,  with  a  mattress 
woven  from  strips  of  cloth,  fibre,  and  the  like. 

CHARQUI,  n.  chdr'ke  [from  a  native  name]:  the  S. 
American  term  which  gave  rise  to  the  Eng.  term  jerked 
beef;  beef  or  flesh  cut  into  long  strips  and  dried  in  the 
sun. 

CHARR,  chdr  ( Salmo  umbla) :  a  fish  of  the  same  genus 
with  the  salmon,  occurring  in  the  lakes  of  Britain  and  of 
the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is  abundant  in  the  lakes  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  in  some  of  those 
of  Ireland,  of  the  n.  of  Scotland,  and  of  Orkney,  but  in 
the  greater  number  of  the  Scottish  lakes  it  is  not  found. 
It  is  the  celebrated  ombre  chevalier  of  the  lake  of  Geneva. 
It  is  found  sometimes  weighing  more  than  two  lbs.,  but 
is  generally  under  one  lb.  in  weight.  It  has  only  the  an¬ 
terior  part  of  the  vomer  (the  middle  line  of  the  palate)  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  teeth,  agreeing  in  this  with  the  salmon 
and  bull-trout,  and  differing  from  the  common  trout, 
salmon  trout,  etc.  The  form  is  elongated,  the  greatest 
depth  of  the  fish  is  about  one-fifth  of  the  entire  length; 
the  fins  are  rather  small ;  the  tail  deeply  forked ;  the  color 
of  the  back  dark  olive;  the  sides  lighter  and  spotted  with 
either  red  or  white,  according  to  the  condition  in  which 
the  fish  is  at  the  time,  the  belly  also  being  sometimes 
deep  orange,  and  sometimes  of  a  pale  color,  these,  and 
other  accidental  variations,  causing  the  fish  to  receive 
different  names  such  as  Case  C.,  Red  C.,  Gilt  C.,  Silver  C., 
and  having  led  some  naturalists  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  different  species.  It  is  not  yet  quite  certain  whether 
the  Torgoch  or  Red-belly,  of  Wales  ( Salmo  salvelinus  of 
some  authors),  ought  to  be  regarded  as  distinct  or 
as  a  mere  accidental  variety.  It  is  the  most  delicious, 
perhaps,  of  the  Salmonidce;  also  the  most  beautiful,  its 
rich  purple,  rosy,  and  crimson  tints  and  white  spots 
rendering  it  a  brilliant  and  striking  object.  During  sum¬ 
mer  the  charr  frequents  -chiefly  deep,  cool  water,  and  is 
seldom  seen  at  the  surface  till  late  in  autumn.  It  feeds 
on  insects  and  minute  crustaceans.  In  the  end  of  autumn 
or  beginning  of  winter  it  ascends  rivers  to  spawn,  always 
choosing  those  which  have  a  rocky  bottom.  Whether 
in  lake  or  stream  it  is  found  only  in  clear  waters.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  charr  of  the  English  lakes  is  taken  in  great 
numbers,  by  nets,  at  the  mouths  of  streams,  when  about 
to  ascend  them  in  order  to  spawn,  and  when  not  in  the 
best  condition  for  the  table. 

On  some  lakes  vast  quantities  are  then  caught  for  the 
table,  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  potting.  In  a  lake 
which  abounds  in  charr  one  of  them  is  now  and  then 
taken  by  the  angler  for  trout.  The  charr  will,  too,  oc¬ 
casionally  take  a  minnow,  if  sunk  deep  and  trailed  slowly ; 
but  the  sport  it  affords  is  precarious.  Charr  are  fast 
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diminishing  in  the  English  lakes  which  they  still  inhabit, 
owing  to  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  which  occurs  at 
the  spawning  season.  A  large  kind  of  charr,  sometimes 
reaching  four  lbs.  in  weight,  is  found  in  some  of  the  more 
northern  Swedish  lakes. 

CHARRAS,  sh&r-rd,  Jean  Baptiste  Adolphe,  a  French 
republican  soldier  and  statesman:  b.  Pfalzburg,  Lorraine, 
1810,  June  7;  d.  Basel,  Switerzland,  1865,  Jan.  23.  He 
took  part  in  the  revolution  of  1830,  was  promoted  in  1833 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  wrote  a  series  of  able  articles 
in  the  National  on  military  affairs,  which  gave  umbrage 
to  the  government  and  caused  him  to  be  sent  to  Algeria; 
distinguished  himself  there  on  the  battlefield  as  well  as  in 
the  training  of  native  troops  and  the  colonization  of  the 
country.  After  the  revolution  of  1848  he  became  under¬ 
secretary  of  state  and  representative  for  the  department 
of  Puy  de  Dome.  He  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  coup 
d'etat  of  1851,  Dec.  2.  First  detained  at  Ham,  he  was 
transported  to  Belgium  in  1852,  but  expelled  from  that 
country  in  November,  1854,  at  the  request  of  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon,  whom  Charras  had  denounced  on  many  occasions, 
but  most  effectively  in  a  letter  of  which  50,000  copies  were 
printed  in  Belgium  alone.  A  remarkable  work  from  his 
pen,  Histoire  de  la  campagne  de  1815,  appeared  in  1857. 

CHARRAS,  chdr'ras  or  chur'ras,  a  resinous  substance 
which  exudes  from  the  Indian  hemp  and  is  collected  for 
use  as  a  narcotic  or  intoxicant,  forming  a  considerable 
article  of  trade  in  Asia.  See  Hemp. 

CHARRIERE,  shar-re-ar,  Madame  St.  Hyacinthe 
de,  French  authoress,  well  known  under  the  assumed 
name  of  the  Abbe  de  la  Tour:  b.  Holland  about 
1740;  d.  1805,  Dec.  20.  In  early  life  she  became  a 
maid  of  honor  at  the  court  of  the  Stadtholder.  Her 
affection  for  her  brother’s  tutor,  M.  de  Charriere,  a  worthy 
but  decayed  nobleman,  led  her  to  forego  her  rank  and 
family,  and  shortly  after  her  marriage  she  retired  with 
him  to  a  small  property  at  Neufchatel.  Her  lively  tem¬ 
perament  was  ill-suited  for  the  monotony  of  a  rustic  life, 
and  accordingly  seeking  amusement  in  literary  recreations 
she  soon  acquired  a  considerable  reputation.  Having 
lost  the  greater  part  of  her  fortune  in  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  she  reduced  her  expenditure  to  the  lowest  possible 
amount,  that  she  might  be  able  to  continue  her  various 
acts  of  benevolence.  Her  works  belong  chiefly  to  the  class 
of  light  literature.  Among  others  may  be  mentidiied 
Les  Trois  Femmes;  and  the  favorite  dramas  of  Le  Toi  et 
le  Vous;  U  Emigre;  L' Enfant  Gate;  and  Comment  le  nom- 
me-t-on.  All  these  productions  not  only  display  much 
wit,  truth,  and  powerful  description,  but  also  breathe  a 
spirit  of  philosophy,  and  have  a  strong  moral  tendency. 
Most  of  them  were  translated  into  German  by  her  friend 
Herder. 

CHARRON,  Pierre,  pe-dr  shd-ron,  French  preacher 
and  writer:  b.  Paris  1.541;  cl.  1603,  Nov.  16.  He  studied 
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law  at  Orleans  and  Bourges,  and  had  practised  for  six 
years  as  a  parliamentary  advocate  when  he  turned  his 
attention  to  theology,  and  gained  so  much  fame  by  his  ser¬ 
mons  that  he  was  presented  in  rapid  succession  with  sev¬ 
eral  benefices  in  Gascogny  and  Languedoc,  and  appointed 
court  chaplain  to  Queen  Margaret.  In  1588  he  returned 
to  Paris  with  the  view  of  fulfilling  a  vow  he  had  made  to 
enter  the  Carthusian  order,  but  owing  to  his  age  the  prior 
of  the  order  refused  him  admission,  and  the  Celestines 
also  declining  to  receive  him,  he  continued  a  secular  priest. 
In  1589  he  went  to  Bordeaux  and  became  very  intimate 
with  Montaigne  whom  he  tried  to  imitate,  though  he 
failed  to  catch  his  ease  of  style,  and  original,  piquant  wit. 
His  principal  works  are  Traite  des  Trois  Verites,  and  Traite 
de  la  Sagesse.  The  Rom.  Cath.  zeal  of  the  former  drew 
down  upon  him  the  rebuke  of  Duplessis-Mornay ;  and  the 
extreme  liberalism  of  the  latter  exposed  him  to  a  charge 
of  atheism,  the  treatise  being  condemned  both  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  University. 

CHART,  n.  chdrt  [L.  charta,  paper ;  Gr.  chartes;  It.  carta; 
F.  carte] .  a  map  of  any  part  of  a  sea  or  river  for  the  use 
of  navigators;  the  representation  of  a  ship’s  course;  a  map 
cf  the  waters  of  the  globe  or  any  portion  of  it,  with  the 
islands,  coast-lines,  soundings,  currents,  etc.;  a  map  (q.v.). 
Navigating  charts,  showing  the  dangers  of  coasts  to  enable 
mariners  to  avoid  them,  are  usually  on  a  scale  of  half-an- 
inch  to  a  mile ;  larger  ones  show  all  the  intricacies  of  the 
coast.  The  term  is  commonly  restricted  to  those  intended 
for  navigators’  use,  on  which  merely  the  outlines  of  coasts, 
islands,  etc.,  are  represented.  A  globular  chart  is  a 
chart  constructed  on  a  globular  projection.  A  Mercator’s 
chart  is  a  chart  on  the  projection  of  Mercator.  A  plane 
chart  is  a  representation  of  some  part  of  the  superficies 
of  the  earth,  in  which  the  spherical  form  is  disregarded, 
the  meridians  drawn  parallel,  the  parallels  of  latitude  at 
equal  distances,  and  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude 
equal.  A  selenographical  chart  is  a  chart  representing 
the  surface  of  the  moon;  and  a  topographical  chart  is  a 
chart  of  a  particular  place,  or  of  a  small  part  of  the  earth. 
Nearly  all  civilized  nations  have  published  charts  of  their 
coast  lines  in  greater  or  less  detail,  and  the  principal  mar¬ 
itime  nations  copy  those  issued  by  other  nations,  and 
thus  maintain  for  the  use  of  their  own  seamen  charts  of 
all  parts  of  the  world  to  which  their  commerce  may 
extend.  Chart'less,  a.  without  a  chart.  Chartography 
also  properly  written  Cartography)  n.  chdr-tdg'rd-fi  [Gr. 
grapho,  I  write]:  the  art  of  constructing  maps  or  charts. 
Chartographer,  n.  chdr-tdg'rd-fer  [L.  charta ,  paper;  Gr. 
grapho,  I  delineate,  I  write]:  a  constructor  of  charts  or 
sea-maps.  Char'tograph'ic,  a.  -td-gr&f'ik,  relating  to 
charts. 

CHARTA,  Magna:  see  Magna  Charta. 

CHARTACEOUS,  a.  chdr-ta' shtts  [L.  charta,  paper; 
Gr.  chartes] :  in  hot resembling  paper ;  thin ;  flexible. 
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CHARTE,  shdrt  [see  Charter,  which  is  the  English  term 
corresponding]  :  French  word  signifying  a  system  of  consti¬ 
tutional  law,  embodied  in  a  single  document.  Whether 
any  system  of  positive  public  law  existed  in  ancient  France 
is,  in  that  country,  a  subject  of  keen  dispute  among  consti¬ 
tutional  antiquaries.  If  any  such  there  was,  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  it  was  the  mere  embodiment  of  tradi¬ 
tions,  and  not  the  result  of  any  single  act  of  the  national 
will.  While  France  was  divided  into  provinces  and  com¬ 
munes,  local  liberties  and  privileges  unquestionably  existed; 
but  where  the  nation  constituted  no  single  body,  a  constitu¬ 
tional  charter  was  impossible.  The  first  traces  of  such  a  C. 
appear  in  the  14th  c. ;  and  it  is  known  in  the  history  of  the 
public  law  of  Fiance  as  the  Grand  Charter,  or  the  charter 
of  King  John.  Up  to  this  time,  the  kings  had  called  to¬ 
gether  only  partial  assemblies,  but  in  1355  deputies  from 
the  whole  kingdom  were  assembled  in  the  hall  of  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Paris.  The  nobility  and  clergy,  secular  and  reg¬ 
ular,  were  represented  by  400  deputies,  the  commons  or 
third  estate  by  a  like  number.  This  body  assumed  to  itself 
the  initiative,  and  prepared  a  species  of  constitution,  which 
was  accepted  by  the  king.  The  chief  triumph  of  the  third 
estate  on  this  occasion  consisted  in  carrying  through  the 
doctrine  that  the  decision  of  any  two  estates  should  be  in¬ 
valid  without  the  concurrence  of  the  third.  The  three  or¬ 
ders,  who  seem  to  have  composed  but  one  assembly,  then 
proceeded  to  impose  a  series  of  restrictions  on  the  power  of 
the  monarch,  which,  continued  by  the  dauphin  two  }rears 
later,  formed  the  foundation  for  the  liberties  subsequently 
asserted  at  the  Revolution. 

But  the  constitution  to  which  the  term.  C.  is  most  fre¬ 
quently  applied  by  the  French  and  by  us,  is  that,  in  which 
Louis  XVIII.  solemnly  acknowledged  the  rights  of  the 
nation  on  his  restoration  in  1814.  This  C.  has  ever  since 
been  considered  the  fundamental  law  of  constitutional 
monarchy  when  that  form  of  government  has  existed  in 
France.  In  some  of  its  provisions,  however,  and  still  more 
in  the  mode  of  its  acceptance  by  the  monarch,  as  ‘  a  vol¬ 
untary  and  free  act  of  our  royal  authority,’  and  as  ‘  a 
concession  made  to,’  not  a  contract  entered  into  with,  his 
subjects,  it  was  open  to  the  misconstructions  which  eventu¬ 
ally  led  to  the  revolution  of  1830.  The  chart, e  sworn  to 
on  Aug.  29  of  that  year  by  King  Louis  Philippe  modified 
this  and  some  of  the  other  provisions  of  that  of  1814.  On 
that  occasion  the  king  explicitly  recognized  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  This  document,  which,  with  some  modifica¬ 
tions,  remained  in  force  till  the  revolution  of  1848,  is  im¬ 
portant,  not  only  from  its  bearing  on  the  past  history,  and 
possibly  on  the  future  of  France,  but  from  the  analogies 
which  it  presents  to  other  constitutions,  notably  the  British. 

It  consisted  of  67  articles,  divided  into  7  heads.  Of 
these  the  1st  head,  containing  11  articles,  treated  of  the 
public  rights  of  the  French  people.  It  provided  for  the 
equality  of  all  Frenchmen— a  doctrine  which  it  inherited 
from  the  revolution,  and  which  it  unfortunately  left  to  be 
understood  in  a  sense  inconsistent  with  monarchy,  and 
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indeed  with  any  other  form  of  government  than  pure  de¬ 
mocracy  (see  Equality);  for  their  equal  admissibility  to  all 
employments,  civil  and  military,  and  for  their  freedom 
from  arrest,  otherwise  than  by  legal  process.  It  guaranteed 
the  enjoyment  of  religious  liberty,  and  the  payment  of  the 
ministers  of  all  Christian  denominations — a  privilege  which 
in  1831  was  extended  even  to  Jews.  The  liberty  of  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  was  insured,  the  censorship  of  the  press 
and  conscription  were  abolished,  an  amnesty  for  all  political 
offences  was  proclaimed,  and  the  security  of  property  gu  r- 
anteed,  except  when  its  sacrifice  should  be  requisite  for  the 
public  good,  in  which  case  it  was  declared  that  the  owner 
must  be  indemnified.  The  2d  head  set  forth  the  nature 
and  limitations  of  the  kingly  power  in  eight  articles.  The 
supreme  executive  power,  the  command  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  the  right  of  making  war,  and  treaties  of  peace, 
alliance,  and  commerce,  were  reserved  to  the  monarch. 
To  him,  also,  it  belonged  to  nominate  to  all  offices  of  pub¬ 
lic  administration,  to  make  all  necessary  regulations  for 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  but  in  no  case  to  suspend  them 
or  dispense  with  them.  The  high  duties  of  legislation 
were  shared  between  the  king,  the  chamber  of  peers,  and 
the  chamber  of  deputies;  it  being  provided  that  every  law 
should  be  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  each  chamber,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  king.  Any  one  of  the  three  branches  of 
the  legislature  might  originate  any  bill,  except  a  money- 
bill  which  was  reserved  for  the  chamber  of  deputies*  as 
for  the  house  of  commons  in  England.  The  third  head 
contained  ten  articles  regarding  the  chamber  of  peers,  the 
nomination  of  whom  was  vested  in  the  king  (the  princes  of 
the  blood  being  peers  by  right  of  birt.li).  No  limit  was  set 
to  their  number;  but  by  the  law  of  1831,  Dec.  9,  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  0.,  it  was  declared  that  their  dignity  should  be 
for  life  only.  The  chancellor  of  France  was  president.  The 
chamber  of  peers  assembled  simultaneously  with  that  of 
the  deputies,  and  its  sittings  were  public.  The  personal 
privileges  of  the  peerage,  as  they  exist  in  England,  were 
introduced.  The  4th  head,  concerning  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  contains  sixteen  articles.  It  provides  for  the 
electiou  of  the  deputies  and  the  sittings  of  the  chamber. 
The  electoral  qualification  is  declared  to  be  the  payment  of 
200  francs  of  direct  taxes,  while  that  of  a  deputy  is  the 
payment  of  500.  The  voting  is  by  ballot,  both  at  elections 
and  in  the  chambers.  The  number  of  deputies,  at  first 
430,  was  afterward  raised  to  459.  Each  deputy  was  elected 
for  five  years,  and  one  half  of  those  for  each  department, 
were  required  to  have  their  political  domicile  within  it. 
The  C.  became  a  nullity  by  the  revolution  of  1848,  Feb; 
and  by  the  new  constitution  promulgated  Nov.  4  of  that 
year,  the  monarchy  of  France  was  converted  into  a  democ¬ 
racy.  By  chapter  4  of  that  document,  the  legislative 
power  was  vested  in  a  single  assembly  of  950  members,  in¬ 
cluding  the  representatives  of  Algeria  and  the  other  colo¬ 
nies.  The  property  electoral  qualification  was  abolished, 
and  the  age  reduced  for  electors  to  21  years,  and  for  del¬ 
egates  to  25.  The  period  of  three  years  was  fixed  foi 
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the  continuance  of  the  national  assembly.  By  chapter  5, 
the  executive  power  was  intrusted  to  a  citizen  who  was  to 
bear  the  title  of  president.  He  was  not  to  be  less  than 
30  years  of  age,  his  tenure  of  office  was  to  be  four  years, 
and  he  was  not  to  be  re-eligible  until  after  an  interval  of 
four  years.  For  an  account  of  the  subsequent  changes  by 
which  these  and  the  other  arrangements  adopted  at  the 
revolution  of  1848  have  since  been  superseded .  see  France. 

CHARTER,  n.  chdr'ter  [F.  chartre,  a  charter — from  L. 
chartula,  a  dim.  of  charta,  paper]:  any  written  paper  or 
document  conferring  privileges  or  confirming  rights;  priv¬ 
ilege;  exemption:  V.  to  hire  or  let  a  ship  under  a  written 
agreement.  Char'tering,  imp.  Chartered,  pp.  -terd: 
Adj.  acting  under  a  charter;  privileged.  Chartist,  n. 
chd/tist,  one  of  a  body  of  political  agitators  who  demand 
radical  changes  in  the  government. 

CHARTER:  in  most  general  signification,  an  official 
instrument,  or  document,  establishing  rights  and  privileges; 
a  deed  evidencing  a  transaction.  In  private  law,  its  most 
important  use  is  in  the  alienation  of  real  estates,  the  writ¬ 
ing  given  to  the  new  proprietor  by  the  old,  in  proof  of  the 
transference  of  title,  being  often  called  a  chartersee  Tenure 
of  Land.  In  public  law,  the  name  is  given  to  those  for¬ 
mal  deeds  by  which  sovereigns  guarantee  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  their  subjects,  or  by  which  a  sovereign  state 
guarantees  those  of  a  colony  or  other  dependency:  see 
Charte:  Magna  Charta.  There  is  another  sense  of  the 
term,  in  which  it  is  in  a  measure  intermediate  between  the 
two  above  mentioned — viz.,  where  we  speak  of  the  charter 
of  a  bank  or  other  company  or  association.  In  this  latter 
sense  it  signifies  an  instrument  by  which  powers  and  privi¬ 
leges  are  conferred  by  the  state  on  a  select  body  of  persons 
for  a  special  object:  see  Bank:  Corporation:  Joint-stock 
Company:  etc.  For  the  requisites  of  a  charter,  in  private 
law,  see  Deed. 

Royal  Charters,  generally  written  in  Latin,  are  of  two 
kinds:  I.  Grants  of  lands,  houses,  honors,  or  liberties  to 
persons  who  did  not  previously  possess  them;  II.  Char¬ 
ters  confirming  grants  previously  made,  therefore  called 
‘Charters  of  Confirmation.’  Confirmation  charters  are 
of  three  kinds:  1.  Charters  confirming  previous  grants, 
without  reciting  them ;  2.  Charters  of  simple  confirmation, 
without  addition  of  anything  new;  3.  Charters  reciting 
previous  charters  and  confirming  them,  with  addition  of 
something  new.  These  last  two  classes  of  charters  are 
called  charters  of  ‘Inspeximus/  or  ‘Vidimus/  from  the 
word  used  by  the  granter  in  saying  that  he  has  seen  the 
charter  which  he  confirms.  Royal  charters  generally  con¬ 
tain  seven  clauses:  1.  The  ‘Premises/  i.e.,  the  name  and 
style  of  the  granter,  the  persons  to  whom  the  charter  is 
addressed,  the  name  and  style  of  the  grantee,  the  reason 
why  the  grant  is  made,  and  the  description  of  the  thing 
granted;  2.  The  ‘Tenendum  and  Habendum/  i.e.,  the 
way  in  which  the  thing  granted  was  to  be  held  and  had. 
3.  The  ‘Reddendo/  the  return  of  rent  or  service  which  was 
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to  be  made  to  the  granter  by  the  grantee ;  4.  The  ‘Quare 
Volumus,’  or  order  that  the  grantee  should  have  the  thing 
granted,  under  certain  penalties;  5.  The  ‘Sealing’  or 
‘Signature’  clause,  setting  forth  the  seal,  signature,  or  sub¬ 
scription  by  which  the  charter  was  authenticated;  6.  The 
‘Hiis  Testibus,’  or  testing-clause,  enumerating  the  persons 
who  were  present  as  witnesses  when  the  charter  was  granted ; 
7.  The  ‘Date,’  setting  forth  the  time  when,  and  the  place 
where,  the  charter  was  granted. 

Charter,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  the  written  evidence 
of  a  grant  of  heritable  property,  under  the  conditions  im¬ 
posed  by  the  feudal  law — viz.,  that  the  grantee,  or  person 
obtaining,  shall  pay  at  stated  periods  a  sum  of  money,  or 
perform  certain  services  to  the  granter,  or  person  confer¬ 
ring  the  property. 

Charters  are  either  blench  or  feu,  from  the  nature  of 
the  service  stipulated — a  me  or  de  me,  from  the  kind  of  hold¬ 
ing  or  relation  between  the  granter  and  grantee ;  and  orig¬ 
inal  or  by  progress,  from  being  first,  or  renewed,  grants  of 
the  subjects  in  question. 

Blench  and  Feu  Charters. — The  duty  which  the  superior 
required  of  his  vasssal  in  former  times  was  almost  always 
military  service,  and  the  vassal  was  then  technically  said 
‘to  hold  ward’ — to  hold  on  condition  of  warding  or  de¬ 
fending  his  superior.  But  subsequent  to  the  rebellion  of 
1745,  in  which  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  the  feudal  rela¬ 
tion  were  experienced,  this  holding  was  abolished  (20  Geo. 
III.  Co  50),  and  the  only  duties  which  it  has  since  been 
lawful  to  insert  in  charters  are  blench  and  feu  duties.  The 
former  is  a  merely  nominal  payment — a  penny  Scots,  a  red 
rose,  or  the  like,  si  petatur  tantum  (should  it  be  asked) ; 
the  latter  is  a  consideration  of  some  real  value.  Original 
blench  charters  having  lost  all  object,  and  having  no  other 
effect  but  that  of  subjecting  superiors  to  considerable  ex¬ 
pense  in  keeping  up  their  titles,  have  become  rare  in 
modern  practice.  The  forms  of  charters  varying  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  granted,  and 
the  relations  established  between  the  granter  and  grantee, 
are  of  a  highly  technical  nature. 

Charter  of  a  Corporation,  is  the  instrument  which 
creates  the  corporation.  In  England  corporations  were 
created  in  most  instances  by  royal  charter.  They  are  now 
generally  created  in  that  country  by  or  under  the  acts  of 
Parliament. 

In  this  country  they  are  created  by  authority  of  the 
legislature  under  general  acts  whereby  the  simple  filing  of 
a  prescribed  instrument,  persons  may  form  a  corporation 
without  applying  to  the  legislature  at  all.  These  general 
acts  specify  the  contents  of  the  instrument  to  be  filed  and 
specify  also  the  powers  of  the  corporation.  Those  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  articles  which  are  not  responsive  to  some 
specification  in  the  law  can  only  have  the  force  and  effect 
of  a  charter  provision.  Such  a  provision  not  called  for 
by  the  law  will  be  a  mere  voluntary  proposal  from  toe 
asssociation.  It  will  be  lacking  in  the  essential  elements 
of  a  compact,  will  derive  no  operative  energy  from  the 
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statute,  and  can  have  no  claim  to  the  dignity  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  a  charter  regulation.  Hence  companies  or  socie¬ 
ties  which  are  not  expressly  sanctioned  by  the  legislature 
in  the  form  of  some  general  or  special  law,  are  in  respect 
of  third  parties,  generally  regarded  as  no  more  than  part¬ 
nerships,  though  as  among  their  own  members,  the  rights 
and  obligations  created  by  their  private  statutes,  not  op¬ 
posed  to  public  policy  or  express  law,  may  be  different 
from  those  of  partners. 

CHARTER-HOUSE,  n.  chdr'ter-hows  [a  mere  corrup¬ 
tion  of  Chartreuse,  a,  town  in  France,  the  original  seat  of 
the  Carthusians]:  name  of  a  famous  hospital,  chapel,  and 
public  schoolhouse.  Till  1872  the  buildings  were  close 
together  in  Charter-house  Square,  London;  but  in  that 
year  the  school  was  transferred  to  Godaiming  in  Surrey. 
The  Charter-house  was  instituted,  1611,  by  Sir  Thomas  Sut¬ 
ton,  of  Camps  Castle,  county  of  Cambridge.  It  had  originally 
been  a  Carthusian  monastery  (founded  1371),  but  on  the 
dissolution  of  monastic  establishments  by  Henry  VIII.,  it 
was  made  a  place  of  deposit  for  his  nets  and  pavilions. 
After  undergoing  many  alterations,  and  passing  into  the 
possession  of  various  distinguished  persons,  it  was  finally 
purchased  from  Lord  Suffolk,  for  £13,000,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Sutton,  who  endowed  it  with  the  revenues  of  upward  of 
20  manors,  lordships,  and  other  estates,  in  various  parts  of 
England.  This  ‘masterpiece  of  Protestant  English  chari¬ 
ty,  ’  as  old  Fuller  calls  it,  serves  three  uses — it  is  an  asylum 
for  poor  brethren,  an  educational,  and  a  religious  institu¬ 
tion;  hence  Bacon  terms  it  a  ‘triple  good/  The  poor 
brethren  are  80  in  number.  None  are  admitted  under  50 
years  of  age,  and  only  those  who  have  been  housekeepers 
are  eligible.  Each  brother  has  a  separate  apartment,  a 
share  of  attendance  from  domestics,  an  ample,  though  plain 
diet,  and  an  allowance  of  about  £26  a  year  for  clothes  and 
other  matters,  and  four  weeks’  holiday  every  autumn.  The 
brethren  must  be  bachelors  and  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Among  the  poor  brethren  in  bygone  years  were 
Elkanah  Settle,  the  antagonist  of  Dryden;  John  Bagford, 
the  antiquary;  Isaac  de  Groot,  a  descendant  of  Grotius; 
and  Alexander  Macbean,  who  assisted  Johnson  in  the 
preparation  of  his  dictionary.  The  scholars  are  60  in 
number,  admissible  between  the  ages  of  11  and  15.  They 
are  understood  to  be  ‘the  sons  of  poor  gentlemen  to  whom 
the  charge  of  education  is  too  onerous;’  but,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  poor  brethren,  it  is  not  always  the  proper  parties 
who  are  chosen.  There  are  exhibitions,  scholarships,  and 
medals  competed  for  at  certain  times  by  the  scholars.  In 
addition  to  the  scholars  properly  so  called,  i.e.,  such  as 
receive  a  free  board  and  education,  a  large  number  of  youths 
are  sent  to  the  Charter-house  school  because  of  its  reputa¬ 
tion.  These  either  board  with  the  masters,  or  simply  attend 
during  the  day.  The  number  of  extra  boarders  is  nearly 
double  that  of  the  scholars.  The  institution  is  under  the 
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direction  of  the  King,  15  governors,  selected  from  the 
great  officers  of  state,  and  the  master  himself,  whose  salary 
from  the  foundation  is  £800  per  annum.  Among  eminent 
persons  educated  in  this  establishment,  are  Dr.  Barrow, 
Judge  Blackstone,  Addison,  Steele,  John  Wesley,  Bishop 
Thirlwall,  George  Grote,  W.  M.  Thackeray,  and  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake. 

In  1872,  when  the  Charter-house  school  removed  to 
Godaiming,  the  school  premises  were  sold  to  the  Merchant 
Tailors’  School,  which  is  now  installed  here  in  handsome 
new  school  buildings,  erected  1875.  The  quaint  old  Charter- 
house  hospital  and  chapel  still  remain  on  the  old  site.  The 
chapel  contains  Sutton’s  tomb,  which  was  opened  and 
examined  in  1842. 

CHARTERIS,  Archibald  Hamilton,  Scottish  clergy¬ 
man:  b.  Wamphay,  Dumfriesshire  1835,  Dec.  13.  He 
was  educated  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  in 
1808,  after  holding  two  Presbyterian  pastorates,  he  became 
professor  of  biblical  criticism.  In  1898  he  was  made  pro¬ 
fessor  emeritus.  Since  1901  he  has  been  chaplain-in-ordi¬ 
nary  to  King  Edward  VII.  He  has  published  Life  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  James  Robertson  (1863);  Canonicity  (1881);  The 
Christian  Scripture  (1888). 

CHARTER  OAK :  a  tree  nearly  seven  feet  in  diameter, 
formerly  in  Hartford,  Conn.;  it  blew  down  in  a  storm, 
1856,  Aug.  21.  A  section  of  its  trunk  was  preserved  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society.  It  is 
thus  venerated  from  a  tradition,  first  accredited  to  it 
in  1789,  that  in  a  hollow  of  it  was  concealed  the  charter 
of  Connecticut  rescued  from  Andros  in  1687.  James  II., 
wishing  to  make  Connecticut  a  part  of  his  consolidated 
New  England  under  Andros  (q.v.),  found  its  charter  in 
the  way;  and  as  the  colony  declined  to  surrender  it, 
he  brought  writs  of  quo  warranto  to  vacate  it,  the  last 
of  which  was  returnable  in  1687,  Feb.  To  delay  or 
avoid  voluntary  surrender,  yet  escape  forfeiture  and 
entire  outlawry  of  rights,  they  replied  that  they  would 
much  rather  stay  as  they  were,  but  if  they  could  not,  pre¬ 
ferred  a  provincial  union  under  Andros  over  annexation 
to  any  other  province.  The  Council  chose  to  consider 
this  a  formal  waiver  of  charter  rights,  and  dropped  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  writ;  and  on  1687,  Oct.  31,  Andros 
rode  over  from  Norwich  to  Hartford,  under  orders  to  as¬ 
sume  the  government.  Calling  the  governor  and  council 
together,  he  demanded  surrender  of  the  charter  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  dutiful  assurances.  The  meeting  was  secret. 
The  colonial  officials  protested  and  debated  till  after  dark. 
Candles  were  lighted;  the  charter  was  (or  the  charters 
were)  at  last  brought  in  and  laid  on  the  table;  suddenly 
some  officious  candle-snuffers  put  out  all  the  lights,  and 
when  they  were  relighted  no  charter  was  to  be  seen,  and 
it  was  supposed  to  have  been  hidden  in  this  tree. 

CHARTER-PARTY  [F-  chartre-partie — so  called  from 
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such  documents  being  at  one  time  divided — in  F.  parti — 
and  one  half  given  to  each  party  concerned]:  contract,  of 
which  two  copies  are  written,  in  which  the  owner,  or  master 
of  a  ship,  with  consent  of  the  owner,  lets  the  vessel,  or  a 
portion  of  her,  to  a  second  party,  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods  from  one  port  to  another  port:  hence  the  vessel  is 
said  to  be  chartered.  The  document  must  specify  the 
voyage  to  be  performed,  and  the  terms  on  which  the  cargo 
is  to  be  carried.  On  the  part  of  the  ship,  it  is  covenanted 
that  she  shall  be  sea-worthy;  well-found  in  rigging,  furni¬ 
ture,  and  provisions;  and  that  the  crew  be  suitable  in  num¬ 
ber  and  competency;  that  she  shall  be  ready  to  receive  the 
cargo  on  a  given  day,  await  its  complete  delivery  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  period ;  and  sail  for  the  stipulated  port  when  laden,  if 
the  weather  for  the  time  permits.  The  freighter’s  portion 
of  the  contract  obliges  him  to  load  and  unload  at  suitable 
periods,  under  specified  penalties,  and  to  pay  the  freight 
as  agreed  on.  The  master  must  not  take  on  board  any 
contraband  goods,  or  otherwise  render  the  vessel  liable  to 
seizure.  The  owner  is  not  responsible  for  losses  caused  by 
war,  fire,  or  shipwreck,  unless  arising  from  negligence  of 
the  master  or  crew. 

CHARTERS  TOWERS,  Australia,  a  mining  township 
of  Queensland,  on  the  northern  spurs  of  the  Towers  Moun¬ 
tain,  820  miles  northwest  of  Brisbane.  The  place  was 
first  settled  in  1871-2,  when  gold  was  discovered  there. 
In  1877  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town.  Now  it  has  rail¬ 
way  connection  with  the  coast  by  means  of  a  railroad  to 
Townsville.  The  yield  from  the  gold  fields  since  their 
discovery  has  been  many  millions  of  ounces.  Pop.  of 
the  town,  4,597;  of  the  field,  14,129. 

CHARTIER,  shdr4e-a',  Alain:  abt.  1385-1449:  poet; 
b.  Bayeux.  His  life  is  involved  in  obscurity,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  most  probable  traditions  he  studied  at  the  Univ. 
of  Paris;  was  in  the  service  of  Charles  VI.  and  then  in  that 
of  the  dauphin,  afterward  Charles  VII.,  who  used  him  as 
clerk,  notary,  and  sec.  of  finance;  was  also  archdeacon 
and  prebendary  of  Notre  Dame,  and  went  as  envoy  to 
Scotland.  In  appearance  he  was  deemed  the  ugliest  man 
of  his  time,  but  Margaret  of  Scotland  is  said  to  have  kissed 
him  on  The  precious  mouth  whence  have  come  so  many 
bon  mots  and  moral  sentences.’  Pages  and  students  were 
required  daily  to  learn  by  heart  passages  of  his  Breviatre 
des  Nobles.  His  poems  are  often  graceful  and  nervous,  and 
his  vigorous  prose  contains  many  fine  thoughts  and  pru^ 
dent  maxims.  His  fame,  which  in  his  lifetime  surpassed 
that  of  any  contemporary,  has  since  been  eclipsed,  and 
revived  but  imperfectly.  His  best  books  are  said  to  be 
Le  livre  des  Quatre  Dames,  occasioned  by  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court,  and  Le  Quadriloque-Invectif  (1422).  The  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  works  which  bears  a  date  is  that  of  1498;  the 
most  esteemed  that  of  1017.  A  ‘bibliographic  and  literary 
study  of  Chartier,  by  Mancel,  appeared  in  Paris  1S49. 
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CHARTISM,  chart1  izm  :  movement,  in  Great  Britain  tor 
the  extension  of  political  power  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  arising  in  a  great  measure  out  of  widespread 
national  distress  and  popular  disappointment  at  the  results 
of  the  reform  bill.  Prior  to  1831,  the  middle  classes  had 
sought  popular  aid  toward  obtaining  their  own  enfran 
chisement.  The  assistance  was  given,  the  people  expecting 
to  receive  help  in  their  turn.  After  the  passing  of  the  re¬ 
form  bill  agitation  ceased  for  a  time,  and  the  members  re¬ 
turned  to  parliament  were  indifferent,  or  opposed,  to  any 
further  change  in  the  political  arrangements  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  middle  classes  were  satisfied  with  their  own  suc¬ 
cess,  and  generally  looked  with  small  favor  on  projects  for 
the  further  extension  of  political  influence  among  the 
masses.  A  season  of  commercial  depression  set  in  about 
1835,  and  failing  harvests  for  several  years  terribly  in¬ 
creased  the  sufferings  of  the  people.  Food  became  dear, 
wages  fell,  manufactories  were  closed,  work  became 
scarce.  The  people  associated  their  sufferings  with  their 
want  of  direct  influence  upon  the  government,  and  agita¬ 
tion  for  an  extended  franchise  began.  In  1838,  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  six  members  of  parliament  and  six  workingmen 
prepared  a  bill,  embodying  their  views  as  to  what  were 
just  demands  on  the  part  of  the  people.  This  was  the 
4  People’s  Charter.’  It  claimed — 1.  The  extension  of  the 
right  of  voting  to  every  (male)  native  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  every  naturalized  foreigner  resident  in  the  king 
dom  for  more  than  two  years,  who  should  be  21  years  of 
age,  of  sound  mind,  and  unconvicted  of  crime;  2.  Equal 
electoral  districts;  3.  Vote  by  ballot;  4.  Annual  parlia¬ 
ment;  5.  No  property  qualification  for  members;  and  6. 
Payment  of  members  of  parliament  for  their  services. 
This  programme  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  Immense 
meetings  were  held  all  over  the  country,  many  of  them 
being  attended  by  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  people. 
Fiery  orators  fanned  the  popular  excitement,  and  under 
the  guidance  of  the  extreme  party  among  their  leaders, 
physical  force  was  soon  spoken  of  as  the  only  means  of 
obtaining  justice.  The  more  moderate  and  thoughtful  of 
the  chartists  were  overruled  by  the  fanatical  and  turbulent 
spirits,  and  the  people,  already  aroused  by  suffering,  were 
easily  wrought  into  frenzy  by  those  who  assumed  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  their  movements.  In  the  autumn  of  1838,  torchlight 
meetings  began  to  be  held.  The  danger  of  these  meetings 
was  obvious,  and  they  were  at  once  proclaimed  illegal. 
Some  of  the  more  prominent  leaders  were  arrested,  amid 
intense  popular  excitement,  and  subjected  to  various  terms 
of  imprisonment.  A  body  calling  itself  the  national  con¬ 
vention,  elected  by  the  chartists  throughout  the  kingdom- 
commenced  sitting  in  Birmingham  in  1839,  May.  It  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  people  various  means  of  coercing  the  legisla, 
ture  into  submission,  recommending,  among  other  things, 
a  run  on  the  savings-banks  for  gold,  abstinence  from  ex¬ 
cisable  articles,  exclusive  dealing,  and  in  the  last  resort, 
universal  cessation  from  labor.  During  its  sittings,  a  col¬ 
lision  took  place  with  the  military  in  Birmingham.  Pub- 
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lie  meetings  were  forbidden,  and  alarming  excesses  were 
committed  by  the  irritated  mob.  In  1839,  June,  a  petition 
in  favor  of  the  charter  was  presented  to  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons,  signed  by  1,280,000  persons.  The  house  refused  to 
name  a  day  for  its  consideration,  and  the  national  conven¬ 
tion  retaliated  by  advising  the  people  to  cease  from  work 
throughout  the  country.  Fortunately,  this  advice  was  not 
followed,  but  the  disturbance  in  the  public  mind  increased, 
and  in  November,  an  outbreak  at  Newport  took  place, 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  ten  persons  and  the  wound¬ 
ing  of  great  numbers.  For  taking  part  in  tnis  wild  insur¬ 
rection,  three  of  its  leaders  were  sentenced  to  death,  but 
their  punishment  was  afterward  commuted  to  transporta¬ 
tion.  In  1842,  great  riots  took  place  in  the  northern  and 
midland  districts,  not  directly  caused  by  the  chartists,  but 
encouraged  and  aided  by  them  after  the  disturbances  began. 
In  the  same  year,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Joseph  Sturge 
to  unite  all  friends  of  popular  enfranchisement  in  a  com¬ 
plete  suffrage  union,  but  he  succeeded  only  in  dividing 
their  ranks.  In  1848,  the  turmoil  in  France  created  great 
excitement  in  England,  and  much  anxiety  was  felt  lest  an 
armed  attempt  should  be  made  to  subvert  the  institutions 
of  the  country.  Two  hundred  thousand  special  constables 
were  enrolled  in  London  alone.  There  were  several  local 
outbreaks,  and  much  real  danger,  but  the  attempts  at  dis¬ 
order  were  efficiently  met,  and,  as  usual,  the  only  result 
was  the  punishment  of  the  more  prominent  men,  and  the 
postponement  of  the  desired  reforms. 

Since  1848,  C.  has  gradually  died  out.  Its  principles 
were  not  new.  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  1780,  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  into  the  house  of  lords  to  give  universal  suf¬ 
frage  and  annual  parliaments.  In  the  same  year,  Charles 
James  Fox  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  identical  six 
points  afterward  included  in  the  charter.  And  nearer 
our  own  time,  Earl  Grey,  Mr.  Erskine,  Sir  James  Mackin¬ 
tosh,  and  many  others,  formed  a  ‘  Society  of  Friends  of  the 
People,  ’  which  aimed  at  obtaining  a  very  large  extension 
of  the  suffrage. 

The  great  body  of  chartists  were,  however,  not  so  much 
actuated  by  the  weight  of  precedent  or  argument,  as  im¬ 
pelled  by  the  pressure  of  actual  want,  and  an  indefinite 
feeling  that  the  laws  were  somehow  to  blame  for  not  pro¬ 
viding  them  with  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence. 
But  there  were  many  among  them  who  had  studied  the 
principles  involved  in  their  demands,  and  maintained  them 
from  an  intelligent  conviction  of  their  truth.  These  men 
declared  that  all  persons  had  an  equal  natural  right  to  share 
in  determining  the  laws  under  which  they  lived;  and 
further,  that  as  they  were  required  to  contribute  to  the 
taxation  of  the  country,  they  were  justly  entitled  to  be 
heard  as  to  the  application  of  the  public  funds.  Taxation 
and  obedience  being  universal,  representation  ought  to  be 
so.  This  view  being  conceded,  all  the  other  points  of  the 
charter  naturally  followed,  they  being  merely  arrange¬ 
ments  for  securing  the  free  action  of  the  right  contended 
for.  Some  of  the  chartist  advocates  went  far  beyond 
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this.  There  were  those  among  them  wnusc  aims  included 
little  less  than  the  reorganization  of  society.  One  of  the 
ablest  advocates  of  the  cause  wrote  in  favor  of  nationalizing 
the  land,  and  remodelling  the  currency;  he  also  proposed 
a  system  of  state  loans  for  the  assistance  of  laborers  who 
desired  to  become  capitalists,  and  national  marts  for  the 
exchange  of  wealth  on  terms  of  equity  and  justice.'  Pressed 
a  little  further,  these  views  would  have  developed  into  com¬ 
munism;  but  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  most  chartists  held  so 
strongly  the  doctrine  of  individual  rights,  that  they  were 
not  likely  to  subordinate  man  to  society.  See  Communism: 
Socialism.  The  object  aimed  at  by  the  majority,  was 
merely  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  masses,  in  the 
belief  that  they  would  use  it  wisely  and  honestly,  and  put 
an  end  to  what  they  considered  the  selfish  and  interested 
rule  of  classes  who  had  long  monopolized  the  control  of  the 
state.  The  opponents  of  C.  answered  that  if  the  question 
was  argued  ns  one  of  right,  it  would  go  far  beyond  the  con¬ 
clusions  which  the  chartists  had  reached.  The  right  ap¬ 
pertained  to  women  as  well  as  to  men,  and  there  was  no  just 
reason  why  sane  persons  under  21  should  be  deprived  of  it. 
It  would  also,  they  maintained,  give  all  power  to  the  most 
ignorant  classes  of  the  community,  and  thus  subject  intel¬ 
ligence  to  brute  force.  Government  existed  for  the  benefit 
of  society,  and  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  depend  on  the 
wisdom,  and  not  on  the  mere  number  of  the  people.  Then 
if  representation  depended  upon  taxation,  it  should  vary  in 
proportion  to  the  taxes  paid.  Finally,  they  denied  that 
men  as  such  had  a  right  to  vote;  their  right  was  to  be  well 
governed,  and  universal  suffrage  was  more  likely  to  destroy 
society  than  to  confer  happiness  or  insure  justice. 

The  cause  which  put  an  end  to  C.  as  an  organization  was 
undoubtedly  the  improvement  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
people  which  followed  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  Since 
then,  the  chief  points  of  the  charter  have  actually  become 
law.  A  property  qualification  is  no  longer  necessary  in  a 
representative;  the  reform  acts  of  1867-8  have  virtually 
established  manhood  suffrage;  and  the  act  of  1872  gave  vote 
by  ballot.  The  efforts  of  the  majority  of  those  who  live  by 
manual  labor  are  now  directed  toward  securing,  by  trades- 
unions  and  other  means,  a  larger  share  than  formerly  in  the 
profits  of  industry. 

CHARTRES,  sharfr:  city  of  France,  dept,  of  Eure  et- 
Loir,  47  m.  s.w.  of  Paris;  built  partly  at  the  base  and  partly 
on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  river  Eure,  which 
is  here  divided  into  two  channels,  one  flowing  within,  and 
the  other  without  the  ramparts  which  are  converted  into 
agreeable  promenades.  C.  is  a  very  ancient  city.  Under  the 
Roman  rule  it  was  called  Autricum,  and  remains  of  Roman 
antiquity  are  still  found.  C.  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower 
town,  connected  by  streets  almost  inaccessible  to  carriages. 
Tix°  upper  town  has  some  good  streets,  but  the  lower  is  ill 
built.  The  houses  are  old,  and  many  of  them  of  wood, 
with  their  gables  to  the  street.  The  cathedral,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  imposing  ecclesiastical  structures  in  Eu¬ 
rope, with  its  lofty  spires,'one  Ql  them  towering  to  :i  height 
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jf  more  than  400  ft.,  crowns  the  top  of  the  hill.  It  has  no 
less  than  130  painted-glass  windows,  the  workmanship  of 
which  is  unsurpassed,  if  indeed  equalled  in  France.  The 
church  of  St.  Pierre,  and  the  obelisk  to  the  memory  of 
General  Marceau,  are  also  objects  of  interest.  The  weekly 
corn  market  of  Chartres  is  one  of  the  largest  in  France,  and 
is  remarkable  as  being  under  a  corporation  of  women  who 
contrive  to  get  through  all  the  business  most  satisfactorily 
in  less  than  an  hour.  It  has  manufactures  of  woolen, 
hosiery,  and  leather.  Pop.  23,000. 

CHARTREUSE,  La  Grande,  Idgrdngd  shdr-trez' : cele¬ 
brated  monastery  in  France,  dept,  of  Isere;  13  m.  n.n.e.  of 
Grenoble,  in  the  wild  and  romantic  valley  of  the  Guiers 
nearly  4,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  surrounded  by  the 
mountain-forests  of  the  Alps;  and  the  route  to  it  is  very 
picturesque,  through  a  mountain-gorge,  down  which  a 
rapid  river  dashes  far  below  the  traveller,  while  above 
him  rise  precipitous  and  foliage-lined  rocks,  some  hundreds 
of  feet  in  height.  The  convent  is  a  huge  ungainly  struc¬ 
ture,  dating  mostly  from  the  17th  c.,  earlier  buildings  hav¬ 
ing  been  destroyed  several  times  by  fire.  The  convent 
owes  its  origin  to  St.  Bruno,  who  settled  a  little  higher  up 
the  mountain  in  1084,  giving  the  name  of  the  place,  Char¬ 
treuse,  to  his  order.  The  monks  had  at  one  time  consid¬ 
erable  property,  but  they  were  despoiled  at  the  Revolution 
of  1789. 

CHARTULARY,  ch&rt' u-ler-i,  or  Cartulary  (q.v.): 
collection  of  charters.  So  soon  as  any  ecclesiastical  or 
secular  body  came  to  be  possessed  of  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  charters,  obvious  considerations  of  convenience 
and  safety  would  suggest  the  advantage  of  having  them 
classified  and  copied  into  a  book  or  roll.  Such  book  or 
roll  has  generally  received  the  name  of  a  chartulary.  Ma- 
billon  traces  chartularies  in  France  as  far  back  as  the  10th 
c.,  and  some  antiquaries  think  that  they  were  compiled 
even  earlier.  But  it  was  not  until  the  12th  and  13th  c. 
that  chartularies  became  common.  They  were  kept  not 
only  by  all  kinds  of  religious  and  civil  corporations,  but 
even  by  private  families.  Many  have  been  printed,  and 
their  contents  generally  are  of  great  value  in  historical, 
archaeological,  and  genealogical  inquiries. 

CHARWOMAN,  n.:  see  under  Char  3. 

CHARY,  a.  char'i  [AS.  cearig,  careful;  Dut.  karigh , 
sparing,  niggard;  Ger.  karg,  niggardly;  comp.  Gael,  deire 
=jary,  backward,  behind — lit.,  keeping  behind  either 
in  words  or  deed]:  reluctant;  cautious;  frugal;  careful. 
CharTly,  ad.  -ti,  cautiously  and  reluctantly.  Char'iness, 
n.  caution ;  nicety. 

CHARYB'DIS:  see  Scylla  and  Charybdis. 

CHAS'CA,  the  name  under  which  the  ancient  Peru¬ 
vians  adored  the  planet  Venus. 

CHASCHTSH ;  see  Hemp,  Indian. 
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CHASE,  n.  chas — sometimes  spelled  Chace  [F.  chasser; 
OF.  chacier,  to  hunt — from  mid.  L.  captiare,  to  chase,  to 
hunt  wild  beasts ;  Sp.  cazar,  to  hunt] :  the  hunting  of  wild 
beasts;  eager  or  vehement  pursuit;  an  earnest  seeking 
after,  as  pleasure,  fame;  the  thing  sought  for  or  hunted; 
open  ground  or  retreat  for  the  larger  game ;  the  pursuit  of 
an  enemy;  vessel  pursued  by  another  at  sea;  in  OE.,  a 
term  at  the  game  of  tennis :  Y.  to  hunt  wild  beasts ;  to  pur¬ 
sue  eagerly;  to  drive  away;  to  follow  eagerly  after,  as 
pleasure,  profit.  Cha'sing,  imp.  Chased,  pp.  didst. 
Cha'ser,  n.  -ser,  one  who.  Chase'able,  a.  -d-bl,  that  may 
be  chased.  Chace-gun,  a  gun  at  the  bow  or  stern  of  a 
vessel.  Bow-chaser,  gun  on  a  vessel  pointing  ahead. 
Stern-chaser,  gun  on  a  vessel  pointing  astern. 

CHASE,  n.  chas  [F.  chdsse,  a  shrine,  a  reliquary — from 
L.  capsa,  a  box,  a  case  (see  Chase  2)]:  an  iron  frame  in 
which  to  confine  types ;  the  part  of  a  smooth-bore  gun  be¬ 
tween  the  ring  in  front  of  the  trunnion  and  the  neck-mold¬ 
ing. 

CHASE,  v.  chas  [F.  chdsse,  a  shrine  for  a  relic — from  L. 
capsa,  a  case ;  the  thing  wherein  another  is  enchased;  contr. 
of  enchase] :  to  work  or  engrave  gold,  silver,  bronze,  or  other 
metal,  as  silversmiths  do,  partly  engraved  and  partly 
in  relief.  Chas'ing,  imp.:  N.  the  art  of  engraving  or  rep¬ 
resenting  figures  on  metals.  Chased,  pp.  chast.  Note. 
— F.  enchasser  signifies  ‘to  set  a  jewel/  and  as  the  setting 
was  commonly  of  ornamental  work,  the  Eng.  chasing  has 
come  to  signify  ‘embossed  jeweller’s  work.’ — Wedg.  Chas¬ 
ing  was  called  codatura  by  the  Romans ;  and  the  term  is 
expressly  limited  by  Quintilian  to  working  in  metal.  The 
same  art,  when  exercised  on  wood,  ivory,  marble,  precious 
stones,  or  glass,  was  called  sculptura:  see  Carving.  Iron 
was  sometimes,  though  rarely  used,  silver  having  been 
always  the  favorite  for  this  purpose.  Closely,  connected 
with,  but  still  distinguished  from  chase,  is  the  art  of  stamping 
with  the  punch  which  the  Romans  designated  by  excudere. 
The  Greek  toreutike  is  usually  supposed  to  correspond  to 
chase,  but  this  is  not  free  from  dispute.  The  art  was  known 
at  a  very  early  period  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  the  ark  of  Cypselus,  and  other  productions  of 
the  kind.  Such  portions  of  the  colossal  statues  made  by 
Phidias  and  Polvcletus,  as  were  not  of  ivory,  were  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  toreutic  art.  The  statue  of  Minerva  was 
richly  adorned  in  this  manner.  Besides  Phidias  and  Poly- 
cletus,  Myron,  Mys,  and  Mentor  were  celebrated  toreutic 
artists  in  antiquity,  and  among  many  moderns  the  most 
famous  is  Benvenuto  Cellini  (q.v.). 

CHASE,  Ann,  American  patriot:  b.  Ireland  1809;  d. 
Brooklyn,  1874,  Dec.  24.  She  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1818;  settled  in  New  Orleans  in  1832;  removed  to  Tam¬ 
pico  Mex.,  in  the  following  year,  where  she  married  Frank¬ 
lin  Chase,  United  States  consul,  in  1836.  During  the  war 
with  Mexico,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  she  remained 
at  the  consulate  to  protect  the  American  records.  On  one 
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occasion  a  mob  attempted  to  pull  down  the  American  flag 
floating  over  the  consulate,  but  she  protected  it  with  drawn 
revolver,  and  declared  that  the  flag  should  not  be  touched 
except  over  her  dead  body.  Later  through  her  efforts 
the  city  of  Tampico  was  taken. 

CHASE,  F.  H.,  English  biblical  scholar:  b.  1853,  Feb.  21. 
He  was  educated  at  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  took  orders 
in  the  English  Church,  and  was  successively  curate  of  Sher¬ 
borne,  Dorset,  1876-9,  and  St.  Michael’s,  Cambridge,  1879- 
84.  He  was  lecturer  in  theology  at  Pembroke  College 
1881-90,  and  at  Christ’s  College  1893-1901,  and  has  been 
principal  of  the  Clergy  Training  School  at  Cambridge  from 
1887,  Norrisian  professor  of  divinity  from  1901,  and 
president  of  Queen’s  College  from  the  last  named  year, 
also.  He  has  published  Chrysostom  (1887);  The  Lord's 
Prayer  m  the  Early  Church  (1891)  Old  Syriac  Element  in 
Codex  Bezce  (1895);  Syro-Latin  Text  of  the  Gospel  (1897); 
Credibility  of  the  Book  of  Acts  (1901) ;  etc. 

CHASE,  George,  American  lawyer:  b.  Portland,  Me., 
1849,  Dec.  29.  He  graduated  valedictorian  at  Yale  in 
1870,  and  at  Columbia  Law  School  in  1873.  He  was 
assistant  professor  of  municipal  law  at  Columbia  University 
1874-8;  professor  of  criminal  law,  torts  and  procedure 
1878-91;  member  of  the  university  council  1890-1.  In 
1891  the  New  York  Law  School  was  chartered  through  his 
efforts,  and  he  was  chosen  its  dean,  a  position  he  still  holds. 
Publications:  The  American  Student’s  Blackstone  (1876); 
editor  of  Ready  Legal  Adviser  (1881);  of  Stephens’  Digest 
of  the  Law  of  Evidence  (1886) ;  N.  Y.  Code  of  Civil  Proced¬ 
ure;  Chase’s  Cases  on  Torts. 

CHASE,  Irah,  d.d.:  1793,  Oct.  5—1864,  Nov.  1;  b. 
Stratton,  Vt.  He  graduated  at  Middlebury  College,  1814, 
studied  divinity  at  Andover,  entered  the  Baptist  ministry 
1817,  was  for  a  year  a  missionary  in  western  Va.,  and  be¬ 
came,  1818,  a  prof,  in  a  theol.  seminary  at  Philadelphia, 
soon  removed  to  Washington.  He  bore  a  leading  part  in 
establishing  the  Theol.  Institution  at  Newton  Centre, 
Mass.,  1825-6,  and  was  its  first  prof.  There  he  remained 
teaching  Biblical  theol.  and  eccles.  hist,  till  1845.  While 
abroad,  1830,  he  was  instrumental  in  founding  a  Baptist 
mission  in  France.  In  later  years  he  published  a  Life  of 
Bunyan,  The  Design  of  Baptism ,  Infant  Baptism  an  Inven¬ 
tion  of  Man,  The  Constitution  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  revised 
from  the  Greek,  and  sundry  sermons,  essays,  and  review 
articles.  He  died  at  Newton ville,  Mass. 

CHASE,  Philander,  d.d.,  ll.d.:  1775,  Dec.  14 — 1852, 
Sep.  20;  b.  Cornish,  N.  H.:  first  Prot.  Episc.  bishop  of 
Ohio  and  Illinois,  and  uncle  of  Chief-Justice  Chase.  Dis¬ 
abled  from  farm  work  by  an  injury,  he  graduated  at  Dart¬ 
mouth  1796,  met  with  and  studied  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  was  ordained  deacon  in  New  York  1798,  May  10, 
priest  1799,  Nov.  10.  Atfer  several  years’  service  as  mis¬ 
sionary  in  N.  Y.  he  went  to  New  Orleans,  1805,  and  organ¬ 
ized  an  Episcopal  church  there.  He  was  rector  of  Christ 
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Church,  Hartford,  1811-17 ;  then  went  to  Ohio  as  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  pioneer.  Consecrated  bp.  1819,  Feb.  11,  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  zealous  labors,  raised  $30,000  in  England  1823, 
bought  8,000  acres,  and  founded  Kenyon  College  and  Gani- 
bier  Theol.  Seminary.  Trouble  arising  with  some  of  his 
clergy  about  the  funds  which  he  had  collected,  he  resigned 
1831,  Sep.,  moved  to  Mich.,  was  made  bp.  of  Ill.  1835, 
Mar.  8,  visited  England  again  and  secured  $10,000,  with 
which  he  founded  Jubilee  College  at  Robin’s  Nest,  Ill.: 
here  he  lived  thenceforth.  He  published  A  Plea  for  the 
West  (1826) ;  The  Star  in  the  West,  or  Kenyon  College  (1828) ; 
Defense  of  Kenyon  College  (1831) ;  and  Reminiscences, 
an  autobiography  in  two  vols.  (1847). 

CHASE,  Pliny  Earle,  American  scientist:  b.  Worcester, 
Mass.,  1820,  Aug.  18;  d.  Haverford,  Pa.,  1886,  Dec.  17. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard,  1839,  taught  in  Philadelphia 
and  engaged  in  business  for  many  years,  but  employed  his 
leisure  in  physical  and  philological  studies.  In  1864  the 
Magellanic  gold  medal  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  was  awarded  him  for  his  Numerical  Relations  of 
Gravity  and  Magnetism.  The  results  of  other  mathemati¬ 
cal  and  physical  researches  were  published  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  and  brought  him  a  wide  reputation,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  as  a  man  of  unusual  scientific 
powers  and  attainments.  In  1871  he  became  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Haverford  College,  Pa.,  and  for  a  long 
time  was  professor  of  philosophy  and  logic.  He  published 
Elements  of  Meteorology  (1884). 

CHASE,  Salmon  Portland:  1808,  Jan.  13 — 1873,  May 
7;  b.  Cornish,  N.  H.:  Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States 
1864-73.  He  was  sixth  in  descent  from  Aquila  Chase, 
who  emigrated  from  Cornwall  to  Newbury,  Mass.,  1640. 
His  father  removed  to  Keene,  N.  H.,  1816,  lost  his  property 
in  a  glass-factory,  and  soon  died.  Chase  was  sent,  1820, 
to  his  uncle,  the  bishop  of  Ohio,  returned  to  N.  H.  1823, 
entered  Dartmouth  College  as  a  junior,  and  graduated  1826 ; 
he  then  opened  a  school  at  Washington,  read  law  under 
Wirt,  was  admitted  to  the  District  of  Columbia  bar  1829, 
and  settled  at  Cincinnati  1830.  His  first  years  of  practice 
were  full  of  the  usual  difficulties  and  discouragements,  but 
his  edition  of  the  Ohio  Statutes  in  three  vols.  1832,  with 
notes  and  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Ohio,  won  him  reputa¬ 
tion;  he  was  appointed  solicitor  for  the  United  States  Bank, 
1834,  and  soon  was  fully  occupied.  His  position  regarding 
slavery  was  early  taken  and  defined  1837 ;  in  defending  a 
woman  claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave,  he  denied  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  the  law  of  1793,  and  the  right  of  congress  to 
impose  "duties  in  such  cases  on  state  officers.  Also,  in  1837, 
as  counsel  for  James  G.  Birney,  prosecuted  for  harboring 
a  slave,  he  maintained  that  slavery  was  sectional  and  de¬ 
pendent  on  state  laws,  whereas  freedom  was  national,  uni¬ 
versal,  based  on  natural  right;  hence  that  a  slave  brought 
into  a  free  state  by  his  master  was  thereby  freed.  These 
ideas  he  further  expounded,  1842,  in  defending  John  Van 
Vol.  8  —  10 
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Zandt,  a  Ky.  abolitionist,  who  had  removed  to  Ohio  and 
aided  slaves  to  escape.  The  case  went  up  to  the  United 
States  supreme  court,  where  Mr.  Chase  was  joined  by 
William  H.  Seward.  He  was  the  chief  founder  of  the 
liberty  party,  organized  at  Columbus,  1841,  Dec.,  and 
wrote  the  address  setting  forth  its  principles  and  aims. 
At  the  national  convention  at  Buffalo,  1843,  he  wrote 
most  of  the  platform  and  favored  moderate  measures; 
at  one  in  Cincinnati,  1845,  he  gave  a  history  of  slavery  and 
argued  for  an  anti-slavery  party;  at  the  second  national 
convention,  1847,  he  advised  a  waiting  policy.  Another 
at  Buffalo,  1848,  over  which  he  presided,  and  whose  plat¬ 
form  he  drew  up,  nominated  Van  Buren  and  Charles  F. 
Adams  as  free-soil  candidates.  Mr.  Chase  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  senate  1849,  Feb.  22,  by  democratic 
votes,  but  left  that  party  when  its  leaders  in  Ohio  sanc¬ 
tioned  the  Baltimore  platform  of  1852  with  its  approval 
of  the  Compromise  Acts  of  1850,  and  prepared  a  platform 
which  was  adopted  in  substance  by  the  independent  demo¬ 
cratic  convention  at  Pittsburgh,  1852.  In  the  senate  his 
course  was  consistent  and  unmistakable ;  he  opposed  Clay’s 
Compromise,  1850,  Mar.,  moved  an  amendment  against  the 
introduction  of  slavery  in  the  territories,  and  others  to 
modify  the  fugitive-slave  law;  he  fought  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska  Bill,  1854,  and  wrote  an  appeal  to  the  people  against 
it;  he  supported  the  Homestead  Bill,  the  cheapening  of 
postage,  and  the  grant  toward  the  construction  of  the 
Pacific  railroad.  His  anti-slavery  measures  were  of  course 
defeated,  but  they  bore  their  part  in  educating  the  nation. 
Mr.  Chase  was  governor  of  Ohio  for  two  terms,  1856-60, 
being  re-elected  by  a  very  large  vote,  1857 ;  in  this  office  he 
protected  the  state  credit  and  compelled  the  resignation  of 
a  defaulting  treasurer.  He  withdrew  his  name  as  a  presi¬ 
dential  candidate  at  the  republican  convention  1856,  and 
supported  Fremont;  at  Chicago,  1860,  he  received  49  votes 
on  the  first  ballot.  At  the  Peace  Conference,  1861,  Feb.,  he 
proposed  compensation  to  the  owners  of  fugitive  slaves. 
Again  elected  to  the  senate,  he  gave  up  his  seat  to  become 
sec.  of  the  treasury.  Here  his  great  ability  and  energy 
found  full  occupation.  The  treasury  was  empty,  the 
govt,  credit  below  par,  and  civil  war  about  to  entail  its 
enormous  expenses.  As  congress  would  not  resort  to  direct 
taxation,  he  met  the  crisis  by  extensive  loans,  on  which  the 
interest,  being  paid  in  gold,  which  then  commanded  an 
immense  premium,  was  necessarily  h’gh ;  by  an  increase  of 
duties  on  imported  goods;  by  the  issue  of  greenbacks,  1862, 
Feb.,  acquiescing  in  their  character  as  legal  tender,  which 
originated  with  congress;  and  by  the  system  of  national 
banks,  1863,  Feb.,  which  superseded  the  state  banks. 
These  measures  were  freely  criticised,  but  as  war  measures 
they  carried  the  country  through  a  terrible  emergency. 
When  Mr.  Chase  resigned  his  post  1864,  June  30,  the  nation¬ 
al  debt  was  $1,740,690,489,  to  be  increased  some  $500,- 
000,000  by  the  remaining  expenses  of  the  war.  His  name 
was  pushed  for  a  presidential  nomination,  but  in  vain. 
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1864,  Dec.  6,  Pres.  Lincoln  appointed  him  chief-justice,  to 
succeed  Roger  B.  Taney.  Here  he  considered  in  an  inde¬ 
pendent  spirit  many  questions  of  reconstruction,  and  de¬ 
cided  against  the  constitutionality  of  the  legal-tender 
notes,  to  which  he  said  he  had  agreed  merely  as  a  tempo¬ 
rary  necessity.  In  matters  of  technical  law  he  trusted 
largely  to  his  associates,  as  became  one  so  long  absent 
from  the  bar  and  engrossed  by  active  political  duties.  He 
presided  over  the  senate  in  the  impeachment  of  Pres. 
Johnson  1868 — the  only  case  of  the  kind  in  United  States 
history — and  favored  the  result  of  acquittal.  Gradually 
alienated  from  his  party  and  disapproving  its  course  in 
congress,  he  was  suggested  as  a  democratic  candidate  for 
the  presidency  1868;  he  answered  certain  questions  of 
the  chairman  of  the  national  committee  and  wrote  a  declar¬ 
ation  of  principles,  but  received  only  four  votes.  He 
opposed  Gen.  Grant’s  re-election  1872.  His  health  was 
much  impaired  by  a  paralytic  stroke  1870,  June,  though 
he  still  attended  the  sessions  of  his  court.  He  died  in 
New  York.  His  remains  were  taken,  1886,  Oct.,  from 
Washington  to  Spring  Grove  cemetery,  Cincinnati.  His 
Life  has  been  written  by  J.  W.  Schuckers  (N.  Y.  1874), 
and  by  R.  B.  Warden  (Cincin.  1874). 

CHASE,  Samuel:  1741,  Apr.  17—1811,  June  19;  b.  Som¬ 
erset  co.,  Md. :  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  associate  justice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court.  He  was 
educated  by  his  father,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chase,  studied 
law  at  Annapolis,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1761,  was  early 
sent  to  the  legislature,  and  won  note  as  an  eloquent  speaker 
and  ardent  lover  of  liberty,  opposing  the  Stamp  Act  and 
the  colonial  governor.  He  was  a  member  of  the  continen¬ 
tal  congress  1774-78,  and  there  denounced  Dr.  Zubly  of 
Georgia  as  a  traitor,  and  drove  him  to  flight.  Sent  to 
Canada,  1776,  on  a  mission  with  Franklin  and  the  two 
Carrolls,  he  returned  in  time  to  influence  the  hesitating 
opinion  of  Md.  and  to  sign  the  Declaration.  After  serving 
industriously  on  committees  and  practicing  a  few  years  at 
Annapolis,  he  went  abroad  as  a  state  agent  to  recover 
funds  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  England,  succeeded  in 
procuring  the  payment  of  $650,000,  and  was  thanked  by 
the  Maryland  legislature.  He  removed  to  Baltimore 
1786,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Maryland  convention  to 
ratify  the  United  States  constitution,  which  (though  a 
Federalist)  he  thought  not  democratic  enough.  He  be¬ 
came  chief-justice  of  a  new  criminal  court  1788,  and 
chief-justice  of  Maryland  1791.  During  a  riot,  1794,  he 
offered  to  serve  as  a  sheriff’s  posse  when  no  one  else  would, 
and  was  presented  by  the  grand  jury,  whom  he  told  to 
keep  to  their  province.  Washington  appointed  him  a  justice 
of  the  supreme  court  1796,  Jan.  27.  For  his  course  in 
twro  political  trials  he  was  impeached,  1804,  at  the  instance 
of  John  Randolph,  but  discharged  by  the  senate  on  a 
divided  vote  1805,  Mar.  5.  He  was  a  learned  lawyer,  a 
man  of  bold,  impetuous,  irascible,  but  lofty  character,  and 
a  lover  and  practicer  of  free  speech. 
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CHASE,  Thomas:  American  educator:  b.  Worcester, 
Mass.,  1827,  June  16;  d.  Providence,  R.  I.,  1892,  Oct.  5. 
He  was  a  brother  of  Pliny  E.  Chase  (q.v.).  In  1855  he 
became  professor  of  philology  and  classical  literature  at 
Haverford  College,  near  Philadelphia;  in  1875  its  president. 
Among  his  publications  are:  Hellas:  Her  Monuments  and 
Scenery  (1861);  an  address  on  Liberal  Education:  Its  Aims 
and  Methods. 

CHASE,  William  Henry:  American  military  officer:  b. 
Massachusetts  1798;  d.  Pensacola,  Fla.,  1870,  Feb.  8.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy, 
became  first  lieutenant  of  engineers  in  1819,  captain  in 
1825,  and  major  in  1838.  He  was  engaged  in  repairing 
Fort  Niagara  in  1817-18;  as  superintending  engineer  for 
many  important  works  in  1819-28;  and  had  charge  of  the 
defenses  in  Pensacola  harbor,  Fla.,  1828-54.  He  super¬ 
intended  the  improvements  of  Mobile  Bay ;  as  senior  engi¬ 
neer  officer  had  charge  of  all  the  fortifications  and  river 
and  harbor  improvements  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi ; 
and  took  an  influential  part  in  all  projects  connected  with 
the  development  of  the  region  around  Pensacola.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  entered  the  Confederate 
army,  and  was  prominent  in  the  seizure  of  the  Pensacola 
navy  yard. 

CHASE,  William  Merritt:  American  artist:  b. 
Franklin,  Ind.,  1849,  Nov.  1.  He  studied  painting  in  oil 
at  the  National  Academy  in  New  York  and  subsequently 
in  Europe  with  Piloty.  He  has  made  a  specialty  of  por¬ 
traits  and  figure  pieces,  winning  celebrity  with  Ready  for 
the  Ride;  The  Apprentice;  and  The  Court  Jester;  and  por¬ 
traits  of  American  ladies.  He  was  appointed  instructor 
at  the  Brooklyn  Art  School  in  1881  and  elected  a  National 
Academician  in  1890.  In  1896  he  conducted  an  art  class 
to  Madrid. 

CHASIDIM,  k&s'i-dim  (‘Pietists’):  name  anciently  de¬ 
noting  a  whole  class  of  Jewish  sects.  After  the  Babylo¬ 
nian  captivity  the  Jews,  with  regard  to  their  observance  of 
the  law  of  Moses,  were  divided  into  two  classes — Chasidim 
and  Zadikim.  When  the  so-called  great  synagogue  was 
commissioned  by  the  Persian  government  to  draw  up  a 
code  of  civil  and  religious  laws  for  the  emigrant  Jews 
returning  to  settle  in  their  native  land,  several  innovations 
were  made  on  the  Mosaic  law.  Those  who  accepted  these 
innovations  were  styled  the  Chasidim ;  while  those  who  re¬ 
jected  them  were  styled  or  styled  themselves,  the  Zadikim, 
or  ‘upright,’  because  they  adhered  strictly  to  the  law  given 
by  Moses,  without  observing  any  of  the  additions  to  it. 
The  Chasidim  branched  forth  into  several  sects,  all  holding, 
in  connection  with  the  written  law,  traditions  which  they 
believed  to  possess  a  divine  sanction  equally  with  that  law. 
The  Pharisees,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
formed  an  early  sect  among  the  Chasidim,  while  from  the 
Zadikim  sprang  forth  the  Hellenistic  Samaritans,  Essenes, 
Sadducees,  etc.  Afterward  the  Chasidims,  or  Pharisees, 
split  into  Talmudists,  Rabbinists,  and  Cabbalists,  some  of 
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whom  underwent  still  further  supervision. — The  modern 
Chasidim  are  not,  like  those  in  the  times  of  the  Maccabees, 
marked  by  any  peculiar  spiritualistic  tendency  in  religion, 
but  rather  by  a  strict  observance  of  certain  traditional 
forms,  and  a  blind  subservience  to  their  teachers.  Their 
doctrine  was  promulgated  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  c.  by 
Israel  of  Podolia,  called  Baal-Shem  (‘Lord  of  the  Name/ 
so  called  because  he  professed  to  perform  miracles  by  using 
the  great  cabalistic  name  of  the  Supreme  Being).  Though 
condemned  by  the  orthodox  rabbis  this  new  teacher  had 
great  success  in  Galicia,  and  when  he  died  (1760)  left 
40,000  converts.  They  are  now  broken  into  several 
petty  sects;  their  religion  is  utterly  formal,  and  its  cere¬ 
monies  are  coarse  and  noisy. 

CHASLES,  skdl,  Michel:  1793,  Nov.  13—1880,  Dec. 
19;  b.  Epernon:  French  mathematician.  He  studied  at 
the  polytechnic  school  of  Paris,  to  which,  after  some  years 
at  Charenton,  he  returned  1841  as  prof,  of  geodesy  and 
mechanics.  The  chair  of  higher  geometry  in  the  faculty 
of  sciences  was  founded  for  him  1846,  and  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Acad.  1851.  He  published  a  work  of  geometry 
1837,  a  history  of  arithmetic  1843,  a  treatise  on  higher 
geom.  1852,  and  one  on  conic  sections  1865;  two  of  these 
were  translated  into  German.  Chasles  was  beguiled,  1867, 
into  paying  140,000  francs  for  a  marvellous  collection  of 
letters,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Julius  Caesar, 
Dante,  Shakespeare,  and  other  illustrious  persons;  on  the 
strength  of  some  of  these  he  claimed  Sir  I.  Newton’s  dis¬ 
coveries  for  Pascal.  Several  academicians  were  deluded  by 
this  huge  fraud,  the  perpetrator  of  which,  Ir£ne  Lucas,  re¬ 
ceived  a  two  years’  sentence  1870,  Feb.  23.  Chasles  died 
in  Paris. 

CHASM,  n.  Mzm  [Gr.  and  L.  chasma,  a  gaping  or  wide 
opening]:  a  deep  gap  or  opening  in  the  earth,  or  between 
rocks;  a  void  space.  Chasmed,  a.  c&zmd ,  having  gaps  or 
deep  openings. 

CHASSAIGNAC,  shd-san-ydk,  Charles  Louis:  Amer¬ 
ican  physician:  b.  New  Orleans,  1862,  Jan.  5.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  medical  department  of  the  University 
of  Louisiana;  and  was  president  and  Professor  of  Genito¬ 
urinary  Diseases  at  the  New  Orleans  Polyclinic  in  1902. 
He  was  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal;  president  of  the  Orleans  Parish  Medical  Society; 
vice-president  of  the  Louisiana  State  Medical  Society;  one 
of  the  founders  and  president  of  the  New  Orleans  Sani¬ 
tarium  and  Training  School  for  Nurses;  etc. 

CHASSE,  sh&s-sa':  music  composed  in  imitation  of  the 
chase,  and  performed  chiefly  by  horns,  occasionally  com¬ 
bined  with  other  wind  instruments.  Its  movement  is  in 
|  time.  The  best  specimens  are  an  overture  by  Mehul, 
and  a  chasse  for  the  piano-forte  by  Kreutzer. 

CHASSE,  shd-sa ',  David  Hendrik,  Baron:  1765,  Mar. 
18 — 1849,  May;  b.  Tiel:  began  his  military  career  when 
but  ten  years  of  age,  became  lieut.  1781,  cap.  1787.  After 
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the  revolution  of  that  year,  Chasse,  as  siding  with  the  hum¬ 
bled  Dutch  patriots,  took  French  service;  was  appointed 
lieut.-col.  1793 ;  and,  two  years  later,  found  himself  march¬ 
ing  toward  the  Netherlands  under  the  command  of  Piche- 
gru.  He  afterward  fought  with  the  French  in  Germany  and 
Spain,  gaining  great  distinction  and  the  appellation  of 
General  Bayonnette.  As  lieut.-gen.  of  the  Dutch  forces,  1815, 
Chasse  added  to  his  laurels  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  After 
the  peace  he  was  made  gov.  of  Antwerp,  1830,  and  bravely 
defended  it  against  the  united  Belgians  and  French  1832, 
Nov.  29-Dec.  23,  when  he  was  forced  to  surrender. 

CHASSEPOT,  shds-po':  a  breech-loading  rifle  invented 
by  Antoine  Alphonse  Chassepot,  1863,  and  introduced  after 
the  Prussian  needle-gun  had  been  employed  successfully  in 
the  war  with  Austria  1866 ;  the  French  infantry  and  part  of 
the  cavalry  were  then  armed  with  it,  and  used  it  against 
the  Germans  1870-1.  It  has  four  grooves,  and  allows  twelve 
discharges  to  the  minute.  The  fulminate  is  a  paper  waa 
forming  the  rear  of  the  cartridge  envelope,  which  is  of 
silk  or  linen,  with  a  calibre  of  .433  inch.  The  gas-check  is 
a  cylindrical  ring  of  vulcanized  India  rubber,  which  is 
pressed  against  the  surface  of  the  chamber  when  the  ex¬ 
plosion  occurs.  This  gun  has  been  criticised  as  too  frag¬ 
ile,  expensive,  easily  fouled,  and  difficult  to  clean ;  some  of 
these  drawbacks  have  been  removed  or  diminished  in  its 
later  forms.  Its  inventor  was  born  1833,  employed  in  the 
workshops  of  St.  Thomas  at  Paris,  made  director  there 
1864,  and  afterward  attached  to  the  national  manufactory 
of  arms  at  Chatellerault  near  Poitiers.  He  spent  years  of 
study  on  the  gun,  patented  it,  received  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  1866,  maintained  his  right  against  another 
claimant  1869,  and  drew  a  large  income  from  his  invention. 
He  died  at  Gagny,  in  the  Seine-et-Oire,  1905,  Feb.  14. 

CHASSEURS,  n.  shds-sers'  [F.  chasseur ,  a  huntsman — 
from  chasser,  to  hunt  (see  Chase  1)] :  horse  or  foot  soldiers 
trained  for  rapid  movements;  name  of  two  important 
forces  in  the  French  army.  The  mounted  chasseurs  (C.- 
a-cheval)  are  a  body  of  light  cavalry,  designed  for  service  in 
advance  or  on  the  flanks  of  the  army,  and  correspond  most 
nearly  to  the  light  horse  of  the  British  service.  The  name, 
used  in  this  sense  first  in  1741,  has  been  retained,  while  the 
force  that  it  denotes  has  undergone  many  alterations  in  or¬ 
ganization  and  equipment.  In  1831,  a  body  of  cavalry  was 
raised  for  service  in  Africa,  mounted  on  Arab  horses,  and 
with  a  distinct  uniform.  These  have  since  become  famous 
as  the  Chasseurs  d’Afrique.  After  the  reorganization  of  the 
French  army,  1873,  the  effective  army  contained  14  regi¬ 
ments  (subsequently  increased  to  20)  of  Chasseurs-&-cheval, 
besides  four  regiments  of  Chasseurs  d’Afrique. — The  infan¬ 
try  Chasseurs  ( C.-a-pied)  are  a  light-infantry  force  in  many 
respects  corresponding  with  the  cavalry  chasseurs,  and  like 
them  intended  for  detached  service  (like  the  rifle  corps  in 
the  English  army).  The  French  are  believed  to  nave 
adopted  the  idea  of  such  a  force  of  sharpshooters  from  the 
Jager  (the  German  word  corresponding  to  chasseurs,  or 
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hunters)  in  the  German  armies.  First  used  in  the  thirty 
years’  war,  the  Jager  derived  their  name  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  chiefly  drafted  from  among  mountaineers 
and  inhabitants  of  forest  regions.  They  have  always 
been  regarded  as  a  valuable  contingent  in  the  Prussian 
and  Austrian  armies,  or  even  constitute  the  entire  force 
of  light  infantry.  In  the  German  army,  there  are  26 
battalions  (near  15,000  men)  of  this  force;  in  the  Austrian 
service,  upward  of  20,000  officers  and  men.  In  France 
the  equipment  of  the  chasseurs  differed  little  from  that 
of  the  other  infantry;  it  was  not  until  the  formation  in 
1838  of  the  Chasseurs  de  Vincennes,  that  the  experiment 
of  a  specially-armed  force  of  sharpshooters  was  fairly 
tried.  The  fame  of  the  chasseurs  de  Vincennes  for  rapid¬ 
ity  and  precision  of  movement,  as  well  as  for  the  accuracy 
of  their  fire,  soon  evinced  the  importance  of  this  branch 
of  the  infantry;  and  at  present  there  are  30  battalions 
of  chasseurs-^-pied  in  the  French  army. 

CHASTE,  a.  chast  [F.  chaste — from  L.  castus,  pure;  It. 
casto ]:  pure  from  sexual  commerce;  true  to  the  marriage 
vow ;  pure ;  undefiled ;  in  language,  free  from  barbarous  or 
affected  words  and  phrases ;  refined  in  expressions ;  in  works 
of  art,  pure  in  taste  or  design ;  not  vulgar  in  style.  Chaste'- 
IjY,  aa.  -U,  without  contamination;  in  a  pure  manner. 
Chaste'ness,  n.  the  state  of  being  chaste;  purity  in 
taste  or  design.  Chastity,  n.  ch&s'ti-ti  [F.  chastete] : 
purity  of  body  or  of  speech. 

CHASTELARD,  shdt-ldr/,  Pierre  Boscobel  de:  1540- 
1563;  b.  Dauphiny,  of  the  Bayard  family.  A  pupil  of 
Ronsard  and  then  a  page  of  the  constable  Montmorency, 
he  went  with  the  train  of  Marshal  Damville  to  Scotland, 
returned  to  Paris,  and  went  again  to  the  n.  with  letters  of 
recommendation  to  the  Scottish  Queen  Mary.  With  her 
the  youth  became  infatuated,  and  much  philandering  en¬ 
sued;  Mary  accepted  his  erotic  verses,  encouraged  his  ad¬ 
vances,  and  showed  pleasure  in  his  society.  Fired  by  his 
passion,  and  little  deterred  b}'  prudence  or  principle,  he  con¬ 
cealed  himself  beneath  her  couch,  was  found  there  by  her 
maids  of  honor,  pardoned,  and  restored  to  favor.  For  a 
repetition  of  the  offense  he  was  promptly  sentenced  and 
hanged  next  morning.  He  read  Ronsard’s  Hymn  of  Death 
on  his  way  to  the  scaffold;  his  last  words  apostrophized 
his  ‘cruel  queen/  with  or  without  the  famous  addition, 
‘Thou  killest  me,  and  yet  I  cannot  cease  to  love  thee.’ 
This  fatal  passion,  Chastelard’s  only  title  to  remembrance, 
is  made  the  most  of  in  Mr.  Swinburne’s  tragedy,  Chastelard. 

CHASTELER,  shdt-la,  Jean  Gabriel,  Marquis  of:  b. 
1763;  d.  Venice  1825,  May  7.  He  was  grandee  of  Spain 
of  the  first  rank,  Austrian  master  of  ordnance  or  general  of 
artillery,  military  governor  of  Venice,  and  descended  in  a 
collateral  line  from  the  dukes  of  Lorraine.  He  received  his 
first  education  at  Metz  in  the  College  de  Fort.  In  1776 
he  entered  the  Austrian  service.  After  having  served 
against  the  Turks,  by  whom  he  was  severely  wounded, 
he  displayed  his  zeal  for  the  house  of  Austria  in  the 
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disturbances  in  the  Netherlands.  In  1796-7  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  negotiations  of  his  court  in  Poland  and 
Russia;  was  afterwards  with  Suwaroff  in  Italy,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  in  several  engagements  with  the 
French  armies.  In  1808,  with  Hormayr,  he  was  the  soul 
of  the  famous  insurrection  in  the  Tyrol,  and  all  the  politi¬ 
cal  as  well  as  military  events  which  were  connected  with 
it.  Napoleon,  enraged  at  the  surrender  of  8,000  French 
and  Bavarians  at  Innsbruck,  issued  a  proclamation  at 
Enns,  in  which,  a  certain  Chasteler  who  calls  himself  a 
general  in  the  Austrian  service,  but  who  is  the  leader  of 
a  band  of  robbers,  and  the  author  of  the  murders  commit¬ 
ted  upon  the  French  and  Bavarian  prisoners,  as  well  as 
the  instigator  of  the  Tyrolese  insurrection,  ’  is  declared  an 
outlaw,  and  ordered  to  be  brought  before  a  court-martial 
and  shot  within  24  hours.  The  Emperor  Francis  com¬ 
manded  that  an  order  which  violated  all  international 
laws,  and  which  was  the  more  censurable  as  Chasteler 
had  taken  particular  care  of  the  prisoners  and  the  wounded 
should  be  met  by  retaliation.  The  Bavarian  army,  under 
the  command  of  the  marshal-duke  of  Danzig,  entered 
Tyrol.  Chasteler  fearlessly  encountered  it,  but  his  army 
was  routed  May  13.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  received 
several  appointments,  and  in  1814,  Dec.,  was  made  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Venice. 

CHASTELET,  shdt  la,  Gabrielle  Emilie  Breteuil, 
bre-te-yei,  Marquise  du:  b.  Picardy  1706;  d.  Luneville 
1749.  She  was  of  an  ancient  family,  was  taught  Latin  by 
her  father,  Baron  Breteuil,  and  was  well  acquainted  with 
that  language,  but  her  favorite  study  was  mathematics. 
She  had  a  sound  judgment  and  much  taste,  loved  society 
and  the  amusements  of  her  age  and  sex,  but  after  the 
publication  of  the  Philosophical  Letters  by  Voltaire  had 
roused  the  Jesuits’  criticism  against  him,  she  abandoned 
all  these  pleasures,  and  in  1733  retired  with  him  to  the 
dilapidated  castle  of  Cirey,  situated  in  a  dreary  region 
on  the  borders  of  Champagne  and  Lorraine.  She  em¬ 
bellished  this  residence,  formed  a  library,  collected  in¬ 
struments,  etc.  Cirey  was  often  visited  by  the  learned, — 
by  Maupertuis,  John  Bernouilli,  etc.  Here  the  mar¬ 
chioness  learned  English  of  Voltaire  in  the  space  of  three 
months,  and  read  with  him  Newton,  Locke,  and  Pope. 
She  also  wrote  an  analysis  of  the  system  of  Leibnitz, 
and  translated  Newton’s  Principia  with  an  algebraic 
commentary.  Voltaire  lived  six  years  with  her  at  Cirey, 
where  they  employed  their  time  in  the  study  of  science, 
and  in  getting  up  lovers’  quarrels  for  the  pleasure  of 
patching  them  up  again.  At  the  end  of  this  time  she 
went  to  Brussels  to  prosecute  a  lawsuit,  which  was  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  advantageous  compromise,  brought  about 
by  Voltaire.  She  also  carried  on  a  correspondence  with 
the  German  philosopher,  Wolf,  until  her  death.  Her 
Traits  de  la  Nature  du  Feu  obtained  the  prize  of  the 
Parisian  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  is  published  in  their 
collections. 

.  v . . .  ■ 


CHASTELLUX— CHAT. 

CHASTELLUX,  shd-ta-liiks' ,  Francois  Jean,  Marquis 
de:  1734-88,  Oct.  28;  b.  Paris.  He  entered  the  army  at 
the  age  of  15,  was  a  col.  in  the  German  war  1754-63,  and 
maj.-gen.,  1780,  in  Rochambeau’s  army  in  America,  where 
he  gained  Washington’s  friendship  and  visited  Jefferson 
at  Monti  cello.  Returning  to  France  he  became  field- 
marshal  and  an  academician.  His  reputation  as  a  writer 
was  made  by  De  la  felidte  publique  (1772),  which  breathed 
the  spirit  of  Condorcet  and  the  encyclopedists,  and  was 
thought  by  Voltaire  superior  to  Montesquieu’s  L’ Esprit  des 
Lois.  His  journal  of  American  travels  and  experiences 
appeared  in  2  vols.  1786,  as  Voyage  dans  V  Amerique  Septen- 
trionale  dans  les  Annees  1780-452,  in  an  edition  of  but  24 
copies,  and  in  a  translation  by  Geo.  Grieve  at  London  1787. 
In  that  year  he  published  a  discourse  on  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  resulting  to  Europe  from  the  discovery 
of  America,  which  La  Harpe  called  his  best  book.  This, 
and  his  earlier  verses  addressed  to  the  U.  S.  armies,  were 
translated  by  Col.  David  Humphreys.  Chastellux  married 
an  Irish  lady,  Miss  Plunket,  1787.  He  died  in  Paris. 

CHASTEN,  v.  chas'n  [F.  chdtier — from  OF.  chastier,  to 
correct — from  L.  castigare,  to  correct] :  to  correct ;  to  pun¬ 
ish  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  an  offender;  to  afflict  in 
any  way;  to  purify.  Chastening,  imp.  chas'ning.  Chas¬ 
tened,  pp.  chas'nd:  Adj.  corrected;  softened  down. 
Chas'tener,  n.  -ner.  Chastise,  v.  chds-tiz',  to  punish  or 
correct  with  the  rod;  to  inflict  a  pain  as  punishment  for  an 
offence;  to  correct  or  purify  in  any  way:  Chasti'sing, 
imp.  Chastised',  pp.  -tizd.  Chastiser,  n.  one  who. 
Chastisement,  n.  chds'tiz-ment,  correction;  punishment. — 
Syn.  of  ‘chasten’:  to  chastise;  purify;  punish;  correct; 
discipline;  afflict. 

CHASTE  TREE:  see  Vitex. 

CHASUBLE,  n.  chdz'u-bl,  or  Ches'ible  or  Ches'able 
[F.  chasuble — from  mid.  L.  casibula ,  a  little  mantle,  a  dim. 
of  mid.  L.  casUla,  a  mantle] :  uppermost  or  last  garment 
put  on  by  priests  in  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church,  when  robed 
for  the  celebration  of  the  mass.  It  was  called  also  ‘the 
Vestment,’  and  under  that  name  seems  occasionally  to 
have  been  used  in  the  English  Church  after  the  reforma¬ 
tion.  Originally  it  covered  the  priest  from  head  to  foot, 
like  a  little  house,  w’hence  some  writers  think  it  had  its 
name  of  casula.  In  more  recent  times,  at  least,  it  was 
made  of  velvet.  It  was  of  an  elliptical  shape,  like  a 
vesica  piscis,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  for  the  head;  it 
had  no  sleeves.  When  put  on,  it  showed  two  peaks,  one 
hanging  down  before;  another,  on  which  a  cross  was 
embroidered,  hanging  down  behind.  According  to  Hilde- 
bert  the  chasuble  signified  good  works;  according  to 
Alcuin,  charity;  according  to  another  writer,  the  unity 
of  the  faith.  Durand  makes  one  peak  the  symbol  of 
love  to  God,  the  other  peak  the  symbol  of  love  to  the 
neighbor.  In  France,  the  press  or  wardrobe  in  which 
chasubles  were  kept  was  called  the  chasublier. 

CHAT,  n.  chat  [a  modern  abbreviation  of  OE.  chateren. 


CHAT-CHATEAUBRIAND. 

to  chatter:  It.  gauzzolare,  to  chat  or  chatter:  Mai.  kata ,  to 
speak:  an  imitative  word] :  familiar  talk;  idle  conversation: 
V-  to  converse  in  a  familiar,  easy  way;  to  talk  idly.  Chat' 
ting,  imp.  Chat  ted,  pp.  Chat  ty,  a.  -ti,  talkative; 
conversing  pleasantly  and  freely.  Chatter,  v.  chatter,  to 
converse  or  make  a  noise  as  birds  do;  to  utter  sounds 
rapidly,  as  a  monkey;  to  talk  idly  or  carelessly;  to  prattle; 
to  rattle  the  teeth,  as  in  shivering:  N.  rapid,  inarticulate 
sounds,  as  of  a  monkey;  idle,  voluble  talk;  a  genus  of  small 
birds,  including  the  stone  chat.  Chattering,  imp.:  Adj. 
uttering  rapid  and  inarticulate  sounds;  talking  rapidly  and 
indistinctly:  N.  the  utterance  of  rapid  and  inarticulate 
sounds;  rapid  and  indistinct  talking.  Chat  tered,  pp. 
-terd.  Chat  terer,  n.  one  who.  Chat  terbox,  n.  one 
that  talks  idly  and  incessantly. 

CHAT,  chat  ( Saxi'cola ):  genus  of  small  birds  of  the  very 
numerous  family  Sylviadce  (q.v.),  distinguished  by  a  bill 
slightly  depressed,  and  widened  at  the  base.  They  have 
rather  longer  legs  than  most  of  the  family.  They  are 
lively,  flitting  about  with  incessant  and  rapid  motion  in 
pursuit  of  the  insects  on  which  chiefly  they  feed.  They 
are  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  New  Holland. 
Three  species  are  British — the  stonechat,  whin  chat,  and 
wheatear. — The  yellow-breasted  C.  of  the  United  States 
( Icteria  polyglotta)  is  a  larger  bird,  and  belongs  to  the 
family  Turdidm  or  Merulidm. 

CHATEAU,  n.  shd  to'  [F.  chateau— from  OF.  chastel— 
from  L.  castel'lum,  a  castle]:  a  castle;  a  country-seat;  a 
*.erm,  or  its  equivalents,  chatel ,  or  castel,  entering  as  a  com¬ 
ponent  part  into  many  names  of  places  in  France;  plu. 
Chateaux',  -tdz' .  Chatelet,  n.  shdt'e-ld ,  a  little  castle; 
the  common  jail  and  session-house  in  Paris. 

CHATEAUBRIAND,  sha-to-bre-ong' ,  Francois  Au¬ 
guste,  Yicomte  de:  1769,  Sep.  4—1848,  July  4;  b.  St.  Malo, 
Bretagne  :  distinguished  French  author.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  the  college  at  Rennes.  While  travelling 
in  N.  America,  1790,  he  accidentally  read  in  an  English 
newspaper  the  account  of  the  flight  and  arrest  of  Louis 
XVI.  He  immediately  returned  to  France,  intending  to 
fight  against  the  republic  ;  but  being  seriously  wounded  at 
the  siege  of  Thionville,  1792,  Sep.,  he  escaped  to  England, 
where  he  lived  in  such  poverty  that  he  was  compelled  to 
make  translations  for  the  book-sellers,  and  to  give  lessons  in 
French.  In  1797,  he  published  his  first  political  essay, 
Sur  les  Revolutions  Ancienvos  et  Modernes,  conside^ees  dans 
leurs  Rapports  avec  la  Revolution  Franchise  (2  vols.,  Lon¬ 
don),  a  republican  and  sceptical  work,  the  outcome  of  hard¬ 
ship,  poverty,  and  sorrow.  His  skepticism  soon  vanished, 
but  republican  impulses  continued  to  flash  out  at  intervals 
during  the  whole  of  his  strangely  checkered,  inexplicable, 
and  inconsistent  career.  In  1800,  C.  returned  to  Paris,  and 
wrote  for  the  Mercure  de  France.  In  this  journal,  he  first 
printed  his  tale  of  Atala  (1801),  with  a  preface  lauding  the 
first  consul,  Bonaparte.  Its  success  was  remarkable,  but 
nothing  to  the  miraculous  enthusiasm  excited  by  his  Genie 
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du  Christianisme  (1802),  a  work  exactly  suited  to  the  jaaea 
skepticism  of  the  age,  and  also  in  accordance  with  the 
policy  of  the  first  consul,  who  was  then  concluding  the 
concordat  with  the  pope,  and  wished  to  make  the  Korn. 
Cath.  priesthood  subservient  to  his  measures.  Bonaparte, 
therefore,  appointed  C.  secretary  to  the  embassy  in  Home, 
and,  1803,  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  the  little  republic  of 
Valais.  On  the  execution  of  the  Duke  d’Enghein,  lS'M, 
Mar.  21,  C.  resigned  in  disgust.  In  1806,  he  comment  ed 
his  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  visited  Greece,  Palest!  \e, 
Alexandria,  and  Carthage,  and  returned  through  Spain  to 
France,  1807,  May.  From  this  period  to  the  fall  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  he  lived  privately,  publishing  only  two  works  of  nuy 
value — Les  Martyrs,  and  the  Itineraire  de  Paris  a  Jerusale  m. 
In  1814,  his  eloquent  brochure,  De  Bonaparte  et  des  Bourbors , 
excited  such  an  attention,  that  Louis  XVIII.  declared  it  w  \s 
worth  an  army  of  100,000  men  in  favor  of  legitimacy. 

After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  C.  returned  to  Paris,  whe  e 
he  was  made  peer  and  minister  of  state.  Gradually  t  is 
monarchial  zeal  subsided,  and  in  his  address,  De  la  M  >- 
narchie  selon  la  Charte,  delivered  in  the  chamber  of  peei  ■», 
he  gave  expression  to  such  liberal  tendencies  as  offended  the 
king,  who  erased  his  name  from  the  list  of  his  counselors. 
Soon,  however,  he  appeared  again  as  an  ultra-royalist ;  and 
at  the  baptism  of  the  infant  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  C.  present¬ 
ed  to  the  Dutches  of  Berry  a  flask  filled  with  water  from 
the  Jordan.  In  1822,  he  was  appointed  ambassador  extra¬ 
ordinary  to  the  British  court,  but  was  somewhat  rudely 
dismissed  from  office  in  1824. 

In  1826,  C.  prepared  the  first  edition  of  his  collected 
works,  for  the  copyright  of  which  the  publisher  gave  the 
large  sum  of  600,000  francs,  of  which  C.  returned  100,000. 
During  the  days  of  1830,  July,  he  was  staying  with  his 
friend  Madame  Recamier  at  Dieppe ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
heard  tidings  of  the  revolution  he  hastened  to  Paris. 
He  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  Louis  Philippe. 
This  political  crotchetiness,  which  always  rendered  it  im¬ 
possible  to  know  beforehand  what  course  of  conduct  C. 
would  adopt,  is  perhaps  best  explained  by  the  following 
passage  from  his  De  la  Restauration  etde  la  Monarchie  Elec¬ 
tive  (Paris,  1831):  ‘  I  am  a  Bourbonist  in  honor,  a  monar¬ 
chist  on  grounds  of  rational  conviction;  but  in  natural 
character  and  disposition,  I  am  still  a  republican.’  In 
1832,  he  revised  a  new  edition  of  his  works,  and,  after 
visiting  the  court  of  the  expelled  Bourbons,  gave  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  preparation  of  his  memoirs,  intended  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  posthumously  ( Memoires  d'outre  Tombe),  though 
considerable  extracts  were  printed  during  his  lifetime.  He 
also  found  leisure  to  write  several  other  works. 

C.  wrote  with  warmth,  energy,  and  a  rich  supply  of 
imagery.  Many  of  his  descriptive  passages  are  excellent, 
but  his  ideas  want  depth  and  coherency. — Marin,  Ilistorie 
de  la  Vie  et  des  Ouvrages  deM.de  Chateaubriand  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1832). 

CHATEAUDUN,  shd-td-dung' :  town  of  France,  dept, 
of  Eure-et-Loir,  on  the  Loir,  a  tributary  of  the  Loir,  about 
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26  m.  s.s.w.  of  Chartres.  The  streets  are  straight  and  well 
built,  and  an  old  castle,  with  an  enormous  tower,  overlooks 
the  town.  C.  has  manufactures  of  blankets  and  leather. 
Pop.  7,000. 

CHATEAU -GONTIER,  shd-to-gong-te-d' :  town  of 
Prance,  dept,  of  Mayenne,  on  the  river  Mayenne,  here 
crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  18  m.  s.s.e.  of  Laval.  C.  has 
some  good  houses,  but  the  streets  are  not  well  laid  out.  It 
has  linen  and  woolen  manufactures.  Pop.  7,500. 

CHATEAUGUAY,  Sieur  de:  see  Le  Moyne,  Antoine. 

CHATEAUNEUF  DE  RAN  DON,  shd-to-nef  deh  rang - 
dong' :  village  of  France,  dept,  of  Lozere,  12  m.  n.e.  of 
Mende.  A  historical  incident  is  connected  with  the  place, 
which  was  formerly  fortified.  In  1880,  the  fortress,  then 
held  by  the  English,  was  besieged  by  the  troops  of  Charles 
V.,  under  the  command  of  the  gallant  Du  Guesclin.  The 
English  governor,  sore  pressed,  promised  to  yield  in  15 
days  if  no  succor  arrived.  In  the  meantime  Du  Guesclin 
died,  and  his  successor  was  appointed,  who,  at  the  expiry 
of  the  15  days,  summoned  the  governor  to  surrender.  He 
refused  to  yield  up  the  keys  to  any  but  Du  Guesclin;  and, 
when  informed  of  his  death,  marched  out,  and  on  bended 
knee  laid  the  keys  and  his  sword  on  the  dead  hero’s  bier. 
Pop.  500. 

CHATEAUROUX,  shd-to-rd' :  town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Indre,  on  a  rising  ground  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive 
plain,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Indre,  166  m.  s.  of  Paris 
by  railway.  The  town,  formerly  dirty  and  ill  built,  has 
been  greatly  improved  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
C.  has  not  much  interest  for  the  traveller.  It  is  a  busy 
place,  with  extensive  woolen  factories,  besides  manufact¬ 
ures  of  cotton,  hosiery,  yarn,  hats,  paper,  parchment, 
hardware,  leather,  etc.  Some  of  the  best  iron  in  France 
is  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  town  owes  its  origin  to  a 
castle  built  here  in  the  10th  c.  Pop.  21,000. 

CHATEAU-THIERRY,  shd-to' te  ar-re' :  town  in  the  dept, 
of  Aisne,  France,  on  the  Marne.  Its  name  comes  from  a 
castle  whose  ruins  are  on  a  hill  near  by,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Charles  Martel  for  Thierry  IY.  C.  was  once  the 
capital  of  a  disk,  and  received  the  title  of  a  duchy,  1566,  from 
Charles  IX.  It  was  taken  by  the  English  1429,  by  Charles 
Y.  1515,  by  the  Spanish  1591,  pillaged  in  the  wars  of  the 
Fronde  1652,  and  much  injured  1814,  when  Napoleon  de¬ 
feated  the  Russians  and  Prussians  near  by,  Feb.  12.  C  has 
a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  communal  college,  a  public  li¬ 
brary,  a  stone  bridge  with  three  arches,  and  manufactures  of 
linen,  cotton,  leather,  and  earthenware.  La  Fontaine  was  born 
here;  his  house  still  stands  in  a  street  now  named  from  him, 
and  there  is  a  statue  to  his  memory.  Pop.  5,847;  of  the 
commune,  6,623. 

CHATELAINE,  n.  shdt'e-ldn  [F.  chatelaine,  the  lady  of 
the  castle  who  wore  the  keys  at  her  girdle]:  a  chain  at  a 
lady’s  waist-belt  from  which  may  be  suspended  keys,  scis 
sors,  watch,  and  other  articles  of  personal  convenience. 
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CHATELET,  shdt-ld'  or  shd-te-ld',  Grand,  and  Petri: 
two  ancient  fortresses  of  Paris,  said  to  have  been  built  in 
Caesar’s  time.  The  Grand  C.  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Seine,  where  is  now  the  w.  part  of  the  Place  du  C.;  it  was 
restored  and  enlarged  by  Louis  IX.,  Charles  VIII.,  and 
Louis  XII.,  and  was  long  occupied  by  the  counts  and  after¬ 
ward  by  the  provosts  of  Paris.  As  remodelled  by  Louis 
XIV.,  it  was  noted  as  a  prison  and  seat  of  the  judiciary;  in 
1790,  it  accommodated  two  companies  of  soldiers,  1,207  civil 
officers,  and  many  lawyers.  It  was  demolished  1802. 
The  Petit  C.  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  where  the 
Place  du  Petit  Pont  now  is,  and  was  originally  one  of  the 
gates  of  Paris,  at  which  tolls  and  excise  duties  were  levied; 
it  was  destroyed  by  a  flood  1296,  rebuilt  1369,  and  torn 
down  1782.  Similar  chatelets  were  at  Orleans  and  Mont¬ 
pellier. 

CHATELET  -  LOMONT,  shdt-ld' lo-mong' ,  Gabrielle 
Emilie,  Marquise  du  :  1706,  Dec.  17 — 1749,  Sep.  10 ;  b. 
Paris :  learned  Frenchwoman,  notorious  for  her  intimacy 
with  Voltaire.  She  early  showed  aptitude  for  knowledge, 
studied  Latin  and  Italian  with  her  father,  the  Baron  de  Bre- 
teuil,  and  subsequently  betook  herself  with  zeal  to  mathe¬ 
matics  and  the  physical  sciences.  Distinguished  alike  for 
beauty  and  talent,  she  soon  found  a  host  of  suitors  for  her 
hand.  Her  choice  fell  on  the  Marquis  du  Ch&telet-Lomont, 
but  her  marriage  did  not  hinder  her  from  forming  a  ten- 
dresse  for  Voltaire,  who  came  to  reside  with  her  at  Cirey,  a 
cMteau  on  the  borders  of  Champagne  and  Lorraine,  belong¬ 
ing  to  her  husband  Here  they  studied,  loved,  quarrelled, 
and  loved  again,  for  several  years.  In  1747,  however,  poor 
Madame  C.  became  ‘  not  insensible  to  the  brilliant  qualities  ’ 
of  a  certain  M.  Saint-Lambert,  a  capt.  of  the  Lorraine 
Guards;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  philosopher  had  to 
give  place  to  the  soldier,  and  content  himself  for  the  future 
with  being  the  ‘  devoted  and  indulgent  friend  ’  of  his  former 
mistress.  This  new  intimacy  became  fatal  to  Madame  Cha- 
telet.  She  died  at  Luneville,  a  few  days  after  having  given 
birth  to  a  child.  Her  first  writing  was  a  treatise  on  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  Leibnitz.  She  also  translated  the  Principia  of 
Newton  into  French,  accompanying  it  with  algebraic  eluci¬ 
dations.  It  did  not,  however,  appear  till  1756,  some  years 
after  her  death.  Her  correspondence  with  Voltaire  is  inter¬ 
esting;  but  the  fact  that  a  woman  so  highly  gifted  as  Ma¬ 
dame  C.,  and  possessing  so  many  amiable  qualities,  should 
never  have  dreamed  that  there  was  anything  wrong  in  her 
liaisons ,  shows  with  terrible  conclusiveness  how  corrupt  was 
that  philosophic  society  which,  in  the  18th  c.,  professed  to 
explode  superstition  and  enlighten  France  and  the  world. 

CHATELLERAULT,  shd-tel-ro  :  town  of  France,  dept, 
of  Vienne;  on  the  river  Vienne,  18  m.  n.n.e.  of  Poitiers.  A 
handsome  stone  bridge,  with  a  massive  castellated  gateway, 
built  by  Sully,  at  one  end,  connects  it  with  a  suburb  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  C.,  an  ill-built,  mean-looking  town, 
is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  manufacture  of  cutlery  in 
France,  and  since  1820  has  had  a  national  manufactorv  of 
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swords  and  bayonets.  Its  river-port  makes  it  the  en¬ 
trepot  for  the  produce  of  an  extensive  district.  The 
Duke  of  Hamilton  derives  his  title  of  Duke  of  Chatel- 
herault  from  this  place.  Pop.  18,000. 

CHATHAM,  ch&t'am  [Saxon,  Ceteham  or  Ccettham,  un¬ 
derstood  to  signify  the ‘village  of  cottages’]:  parliament¬ 
ary  borough,  river-port,  fortified  town,  and  naval  arsenal, 
in  the  county  of  Kent ;  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Medway, 
at  the  upper  part  of  its  estuary,  30  m.e.s.e.  of  London. 
Pop.  78,746.  Much  of  Chatham  is  ill-built  and  irregular. 
The  High  Street  is  1|  m.  long,  parallel  to  the  river,  and 
swarms  with  soldiers  and  Jews.  The  refuse  timber  of 
the  dock-yard  is  much  used  in  building  the  house-walls. 
Chatham  owes  its  importance  to  its  naval  and  military 
establishments  situated  at  Brompton  village  (on  a  height 
half  a  mile  north  of  Chatham),  and  on  the  Medway  estuary. 
The  Chatham  fortified  lines  are  the  frequent  scenes  of 
field-operations,  imitation  battles,  and  reviews.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  seem  to  have  had  a  cemetery  here.  Traces  of  Roman 
villas  have  been  found,  with  Roman  bricks,  tiles,  coins, 
and  weapons.  The  dock-yard  was  founded  by  Elizabeth 
before  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
In  1662,  it  was  removed  to  its  present  site.  In  1667,  the 
Dutch,  under  De  Ruyter,  sailed  up  the  estuary  of  the 
Medway,  and  in  spite  of  the  fire  from  the  castle,  destroyed 
much  shipping  and  stores. 

In  a  military  view,  the  lines  of  detached  forts  connected 
with  Chatham  constitute  a  fortification  of  great  strength ; 
and  the  whole  is  regarded  as  a  flank  defense  for  London  in 
the  event  of  an  invader  seeking  to  march  on  the  capital 
from  the  s.  coast.  The  place  is  defended  also  by  some 
strong  forts  on  the  Medway.  In  and  near  Chatham  are 
Fort  Pitt,  a  military  hospital  and  strong  fort;  barracks 
for  infantry,  marines,  artillery,  and  engineers,  a  park  of 
artillery;  and  magazines,  store-houses,  and  depots  on  a 
large  scale. 

In  a  naval  sense,  Chatham  is  one  of  the  principal  royal 
ship-building  establishments  in  the  kingdom,  and  a  visit 
to  it  never  fails  to  impress  the  stranger  with  a  sense  of  the 
naval  power  of  England.  The  dock-yard  is  nearly  two  m.  in 
length,  containing  several  building-slips,  and  wet  docks  suf¬ 
ficiently  capacious  for  the  largest  ships;  and  the  whole  is 
traversed  in  every  direction  by  a  tramway  for  locomotives 
with  a  gauge  of  18  inches.  Three  great  wet  docks  on  re¬ 
claimed  marsh  land  were  completed  1883  after  the  labor  of 
17  years,  and  at  a  total  cost  of  about  £3,000,000  (including 
cost  of  site;  as  also  convict  labor  valued  at  $400,000).  The 
reclaimed  land  extended  to  400  acres;  and  the  aggregate 
water  area  of  the  three  new  wet  docks  is  67  acres.  One 
of  these,  the  repairing  basin,  has  an  area  of  22  acres. 
It  has  3,500  feet  of  wharfage,  is  80  feet  wide  at  the  en¬ 
trance  and  about  30-32  feet  deep  at  high  water.  The 
largest  or  fitting-out  basin,  has  a  water  area  of  33  acres 
with  5,800  feet  of  wharfage  and  a  depth  of  30  feet.  The 
dock-yard  is  controlled  by  a  captain-superintendent. 
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The  actual  workmen,  artisans  and  laborers,  vary  in 
number  according  to  the  amount  of  ship-building 
and  repairing.  In  the  navy  estimates  provision 
is  made  for  about  5,000  ship-wrights,  calkers,  etc. 

CHATHAM:  town  and  port  of  entry  of  Northumber¬ 
land  co.,  New  Brunswick;  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mira- 
michi  river,  near  its  entrance  to  Miramichi  Bay  on  the 
e.  coast,  and  on  the  Intercolonial  railroad.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  Rom.  Cath.  bishop  and  has  a  cathedral,  college, 
hospital,  mills,  halls,  gas-works,  some  foundries  and  fac¬ 
tories,  and  a  trade  in  lumber  and  fish.  Pop.  6,624. 

CHATHAM:  capital  of  Kent  co.,  Ontario,  Canada;  on 
the  Thames  river,  10  m.  n.  of  Lake  Erie,  47  m.  e.  of 
Detroit,  with  which  it  has  communication  by  steam¬ 
boats  and  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  the  Erie 
and  Huron  railroad.  It  manufactures  iron,  machinery, 
wool,  etc.,  and  has  a  good  trade  in  timber  and  produce. 
It  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  farming  region.  Pop.  9,068. 

CHATHAM,  William  Pitt,  Earl  of,  sometimes  styled 
Pitt  the  Elder:  great  English  orator  and  statesman: 
1708,  Nov.  15 — 1778,  May  11 ;  son  of  a  country  gentleman, 
Robert  Pitt  of  Boconnoc,  in  Cornwall.  After  an  education 
at  Eton  and  Oxford,  he  travelled  on  the  continent,  and  on 
his  return  obtained  a  cornetcy  in  the  blues.  In  1735,  he 
entered  parliament  for  Old  Sarum — that  synonym  for 
electoral  corruption — a  borough  then  belonging  to  his 
family.  He  espoused  the  side  of  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  then  at  deadly  feud  with  the  king,  and  offered  a 
determined  opposition  to  Walpole,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
affairs.  He  was  deprived  of  his  commission  in  consequence 
— an  insult  and  injury  which  only  increased  the  vehemence 
of  his  denunciations  of  the  court  and  the  government. 
His  influence,  both  in  and  out  of  the  house  of  commons, 
increased  rapidly;  and  Walpole,  being  driven  from  power, 
the  king,  notwithstanding  his  hatred  of  Pitt,  found  it 
necessary  to  allow  of  his  admission  to  a  subordinate  place 
in  the  broad  bottom  administration;  subsequently  he  was 
appointed  to  the  lucrative  office  of  paymaster-general.  The 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  pleased  with  his  patriotism  and 

?3wers  of  oratory,  left  him  £10,000;  and  later,  Sir  William 
ynsent,  struck  with  similar  admiration,  left  him  his  whole 
property.  In  1755,  when  Henry  Fox  (afterward  Lord 
Holland)  was  made  sec.  of  state,  finding  himself  opposed 
to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  new  minister,  Pitt  resigned 
office  as  paymaster.  In  the  following  year,  when  the  king, 
unwillingly  acceding  to  popular  demands,  had  to  dismiss 
Fox,  Pitt  became  nominally  sec.  of  state,  but  was  virtually 
premier.  He  immediately  began  to  put  into  execution  his 
own  plan  of  carrying  on  the  war  with  France.  He  raised 
the  militia,  and  strengthened  the  naval  power;  but  the 
king’s  old  enmity,  and  German  predilections,  led  him  to 
oppose  Pitt’s  policy,  who  thereupon  resigned  office  1757, 
Apr.,  but  was  recalled  in  June. 

Now  firmly  established  in  power,  Pitt’s  war  policy  was 
characterized  by  unusual  vigour  and  sagacity.  Success 
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returned  to  the  British  arms.  French  armies  were  beater, 
everywhere  by  Britain  and  her  allies — in  India,  in  Africa, 
in  Canada,  on  the  Rhine — and  British  fleets  drove  the  few 
French  ships  they  did  not  capture  or  destroy  from  almost 
every  sea.  But  the  prime  mover  of  all  these  brilliant 
victories  found  himself  compelled  to  resign  (1761),  when, 
on  the  accession  of  George  III.,  and  owing  to  the  influence 
of  Lord  Bute,  it  was  attempted  to  introduce  a  vacillating 
policy  into  the  government;  his  immediate  cause  of  resig¬ 
nation  being  the  refusal  of  the  majority  of  the  cabinet  to 
declare  war  with  Spain,  which  Pitt  foreseeing  as  imminent, 
wished  to  commence  before  the  Spaniards  were  thoroughly 
prepared.  As  some  recompense  for  his  important  services, 
Pitt  received  a  pension  of  £3,000  a  year;  and  his  wife, 
sister  of  George  Grenville,  was  created  Baroness  Chatham. 
Until  1766,  Pitt  remained  out  of  office,  not  offering  a 
factious  opposition  to  government,  but  employing  all  his 
eloquence  to  defeat  some  of  its  most  obnoxious  measures. 
In  that  year  he  received  the  royal  commands  to  form  a 
ministry.  He  undertook  the  task,  choosing  for  himself — 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  public,  and  the  sacrifice,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  of  his  popularity— the  almost  sinecure 
office  of  privy  seal,  with  a  seat  in  the  house  of  lords  as 
Yiscount  Pitt  and  earl  of  Chatham.  Ill  health  prevented 
C.  from  taking  any  active  part  in  this  ministry,  of  which 
he  was  nominally  the  head,  and  which  was  weak  and  em¬ 
barrassed  throughout,  and  he  resigned  1768,  to  hold  office 
no  more.  He  did  not,  however,  cease  to  take  an  interest 
in  public  affairs.  He  spoke  strongly  against  the  arbitrary 
and  harsh  policy  of  government  toward  the  American 
colonies,  and  warmly  urged  an  amicable  settlement  of  the 
differences.  But  when,  America  having  entered  into 
treaty  with  France,  it  was  proposed  by  the  Duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond  to  remove  the  ministers,  and  make  peace  on  any 
terms,  C.,  though  much  debilitated,  came  down  to  the 
house  of  lords,  and  in  a  powerful  address  protested  against 
the  implied  prostration  of  Britain  before  the  throne  of  the 
Bourbons,  asserting  that  war,  with  whatever  issue,  was 
preferable  to  the  proposed  terms  of  peace.  This  address 
secured  a  majority  against  the  motion,  and  the  war  was 
continued.  But  it  was  the  orator’s  last  effort;  for,  ex¬ 
hausted  by  speaking,  on  rising  again  to  reply  to  a  query 
addressed  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  his  physical 
powers  suddenly  failed,  he  fell  back  into  the  arms  of  his 
friends,  and  was  carried  from  the  house.  He  died  shortly 
afterward,  and  was  honored  with  a  public  funeral  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  where  also  a  statue  was  erected  to  his 
memory  at  the  public  expense;  and  in  addition,  govern¬ 
ment.  voted  £20,000,  to  pay  his  debts,  and  conferred  a 
pension  of  £4,000  a  year  on  his  descendants.  C ’s  personal 
appearance  was  dignified  and  imposing,  and  added  greatly 
to  the  attractions  of  his  oratory,  which  was  of  the  most 
powerful  kind.  His  upright  and  irreproachable  character 
demanded  the  admiration  of  his  enemies;  but  his  affected- 
nes4*  and  haughtiness  not  unfrequently  disgusted  his  friends, 
and  piide  rather  than  Drincinle  seems  to  have  actuated  hie 
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course  at  some  important  conjunctures  of  his  life.  He  had, 
however,  an  intense  love  of  country;  the  grand  object  of 
his  ambition  being  to  make  his  native  land  safe  against  all 
contingencies,  and  powerful  among  nations. 

CHATHAM  ISLANDS:  small  group  in  the  Pacific, 
about  450  m.  due  e.  of  the  South  Island  of  New  Zealand, 
to  which  they  politically  belong.  They  are  the  antipodes 
of  Toulouse  in  France.  There  are  three  islands — of  which 
the  largest,  C.  Island,  is  25  m.  long — and  some  rocky 
islets;  total  area,  628  sq.  m.  The  C.  I.  were  discovered 
1791  by  Lieut.  Broughton,  of  the  ship  Chatham.  A  large 
ialt  or  brackish  lake  occupies  the  interior  of  Chatham 
Island.  The  soil  and  climate  of  the  Archipelago,  in 
general,  are  said  to  be  good.  Wheat  yields  abundantly; 
and  the  horses,  cattle,  and  pigs  which  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  thrive  well.  Timber  of  any  size  is  unknown,  so 
that  the  native  canoe,  instead  of  being  cut  out  of  a  single 
tree,  is  merely  wicker-work  bound  together  by  cordage  of 
indigenous  flax.  The  people  are  mostly  Maories  and  Euro¬ 
peans,  with  a  few  aborigines.  There  are  two  missions  to 
the  latter — one  from  Germany,  the  other  from  New  Zea¬ 
land.  Pop.  abt.  200. 

CHATILLON,  sha-te-yong' :  town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Cote  d’Or;  on  the  Seine,  about  45  m.  n.n.w.  of  Dijon. 
Population,  5,000.  C.  is  noted  chiefly  for  the  congress 
of  allied  sovereigns  1814,  Feb.  5 — Mar.  19,  for  negotiating 
with  Napoleon  respecting  conditions  of  peace.  Several  of 
the  conditions  proposed  by  the  allies  Napoleon  could  not 
bring  himself  to  submit  to,  and  the  negotiations  broke  up, 
March  19.  On  the  25th,  when  their  armies  were,  in  fact, 
marching  on  Paris,  the  allies  from  Yitry  issued  their  de¬ 
claration  justifying  a  continuation  of  the  war. 

CHAT  MOSS:  bog  in  Lancashire,  the  largest  in  Eng¬ 
land,  about  7,000  acres  in  extent,  and  celebrated  as  having 
been  the  scene  of  the  first  great  and  successful  efforts  for 
the  reclaiming  of  bogs,  by  Mr.  Roscoe  of  Liverpool,  in  the 
end  of  the  18th  and  beginning  of  the  19th  c.,  and  of  one  of 
the  great  engineering  triumphs  of  George  Stephenson  in 
the  construction  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway. 
It  is  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  at  no  great  ele¬ 
vation  above  the  sea.  It  is  from  20  to  30  ft.  in  depth,  and 
of  such  consistence  that  when  an  attempt  was  first  made  to 
survey  it  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway,  the 
attempt  was  relinquished  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  a  sufficiently  solid  stand  for  the  theodolite. 
Drains  are  filled  up  almost  as  fast  as  they  are  cut,  by  a 
pulpy  stuff  flowing  into  them,  and  affect  only  a  few  feet 
on  either  side.  Great  danger  is  experienced  by  any  person 
stepping  unwarily  on  the  surface  of  the  bog;  and  when  he 
begins  to  sink,  his  struggles  to  extricate  himself  only  cause 
him  to  sink  faster  and  deeper.  Mr.  Roscoe’s  agricultural 
improvements  were  effected  by  numerous  parallel  drains 
in  the  parts  on  which  he  operated.  His  workmen  used 
'pattens,  and  pattens  were  adapted  also  to  the  feet  of  the 
horses  employed:  see  Boo.  The  enlargement  of  the  circle 
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upon  which  a  horse’s  foot  rests  from  five  inches  diameter  to 
seven,  nearly  doubles  it,  and  consequently  diminishes 
nearly  by  one-half  the  pressure  on  each  unit  of  surface. 
Mr.  Stephenson,  when  he  could  find  no  one  to  counte¬ 
nance  him  in  his  views,  calculated  with  confidence  on  the 
application  of  this  principle  to  the  railway,  so  that  even 
the  ponderous  locomotive  and  train  might  be  supported 
by  a  sufficient  extension  of  the  bearing  surface;  and  this 
he  accomplished  by  spreading  branches  of  trees  and  hedge- 
cuttings,  and  in  the  softest  places  rude  hurdles  interwoven 
with  heather,  on  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  con¬ 
taining  intertwined  roots  of  heather  and  long  grass;  a  thin 
layer  of  gravel  being  spread  above  all,  on  which  the  sleep¬ 
ers,  chairs,  and  rails  were  laid  in  the  usual  manner.  Drains 
were  at  the  same  time  cut  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  and 
in  the  central  part  of  the  moss  a  conduit  was  formed  be¬ 
neath  the  line  of  railway,  of  old  tar-barrels  placed  end  to 
end.  Notwithstanding  difficulties  which  everyone  but 
himself  deemed  insuperable,  Mr.  Stephenson  constructed 
the  portion  of  the  line  through  Chat  Moss  at  a  smaller 
expense  than  any  other  part  of  the  railway.  There  still  is 
‘a  sort  of  springiness  in  the  road  over  the  moss,  such  as  is 
felt  when  passing  along  a  suspension-bridge;’  and  ‘those 
who  looked  along  the  moss  as  a  train  passed  over  it,  said 
they  could  observe  a  waviness,  such  as  precedes  and  fol¬ 
lows  a  skater  upon  ice.’ 

The  complete  reclaiming  of  Chat  Moss  for  agricultural 
purposes  can  only  be  a  question  of  time  and  expense.  It 
seems  capable  of  becoming  one  of  the  most  productive 
tracts  of  land  in  England. 

CHATOYANT,  sha-toy'ant:  term  denoting  the  change¬ 
able  gleam  which  seems  to  start  from  deep  within  some 
minerals,  such  as  ‘cat’s  eye’  (q.v.). 

CHATRE,  La  Id  sh&t'r:  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Indre, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Indre,  20  m.  s.e.  of  Chateau- 
reux.  It  has  a  communal  college,  a  primary  tribunal, 
a  ruined  castle,  a  fine  church,  and  manufactures  of  wool 
and  leather.  Chestnuts  are  produced  abundantly.  Pop. 
5,167. 

CHATSK,  or  Schazk,  sMtsk:  town  of  European  Russia, 
govt,  of  Tambov,  175  m.  s.e.  of  Moscow,  on  the  small 
river  Chatsk.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  fertile  plain, 
contains  a  number  of  churches,  and  has  a  trade  in  hard¬ 
ware,  grain,  and  cattle.  Pop.  7,260. 

CHATS'' WORTH :  the  magnificent  mansion  and  grounds 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire ;  one  of  the  most  splendid  private 
seats  in  England;  in  Derbyshire,  on  the  Derwent,  12  m.  n. 
by  w.  of  Matlock.  William  the  Conqueror  gave  the  domain 
to  his  natural  son  William  Peveril.  It  was  purchased  by 
Sir  W.  Cavendish  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time.  Sir  W.,  1570, 
began  the  old  mansion,  which  was  finished  by  his  widow, 
afterward  Countess  of  Shrewsbury:  In  this  building  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  was  imprisoned  for  13  years.  The  present* 
edifice  called  a  palace  from  its  grandeur,  includes  the  old 
Ionic  pile,  183  by  172  ft.,  built  1637-17C6,  by  the  first  Duke 
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of  Devonshire,  after  designs  by  Talman  and  Wren.  The 
great  stables  were  built  about  1706,  and  the  north  wing 
since  1720.  The  fagade  is  720  ft.  long,  or  with  the  terraces, 

l, 200  ft.  The  building  is  nearly  a  square,  with  an  interior 
court.  Chatsworth  is  famed  for  its  pictures,  sculptures, 
hangings,  carvings,  and  bas-reliefs.  There  are  some  ex¬ 
quisite  sculptures  by  Canova,  Thorwaldsen,  Chantrey,  etc. 
The  grounds  around  are  9  m.  in  circuit,  including  hill  and 
dale,  and  fine  prospects.  They  were  laid  out  by  Loudon 
and  Paxton  and  are  celebrated  for  their  trees,  shrubs, 
rock-work,  deer,  and  water-works — surpassed  only  by 
those  at  Versailles.  The  conservatory,  unrivalled  in 
Europe,  covers  nearly  an  acre,  measures  300  by  145  ft., 
and  65  ft.  high,  has  70,000  sq.  ft.  of  glass,  and  a  carriage- 
road  through  it.  Hobbes,  the  philosopher,  lived  long  at 
Chatsworth. 

CHATTAHOOCHEE,  ch&t-ta-hd'che:  river  rising  in 
the  n.e.  corner  of  Georgia,  which  it  traverses.  It  becomes 
the  boundary  between  Georgia  and  Alabama ;  and  finally, 
after  receiving  the  Flint,  crosses  Florida,  under  the  name 
of  Appalachieola  (q.v.),  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Total 
length,  550  m. ;  navigable  for  300. 

CHATTANOOGA,  ch&t-ta-nd'ga:  city  of  Tenn.,  cap.  of 
Hamilton  co.,  at  the  foot  of  Lookout  Mountain,  near  the 
Georgia  line.  It  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tenn.  river, 
which  is  navigable  most  of  the  year;  abt.  200  m.  by  water 
below  Knoxville,  150  m.  s.e.  of  Nashville,  by  the  Nash¬ 
ville  and  Chattanooga  railroad.  The  Western  and  Atlan¬ 
tic  railroad  connects  it  with  Atlanta,  abt.  150  m.  s.e.,  and 
the  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  with  Meridian,  Miss.,  295 

m,  s.w.  The  Cincinnati  Southern,  the  East  Tennessee 
Virginia  and  Georgia,  and  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
railroads  have  termini  here.  Since  the  close  of  the  civil 
war  Chattanooga  has  become  one  of  the  most  noted 
manufacturing  cities  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line. 
Its  neighboring  hills  yield  abundant  coal  and  iron,  and  the 
city  has  extensive  manufactures  of  foundry  and  machine 
shop  products,  iron,  steel,  lumber,  furniture,  cotton  and 
woolen  goods,  bricks,  tiles,  etc.  Recent  statistics  give 
350  manufacturing  establishments,  with  an  annual  aggre¬ 
gate  output  valued  at  over  $12,000,000  employing  nearly 
6,000  wage-earners.  The  city  has  electric  lights  and  street 
railways,  fine  municipal  buildings,  and  charitable  institu¬ 
tions,  and  is  noted  for  the  vicinity  of  the  Chattanooga  and 
Chickamauga  Nat.  Military  Park.  Around  Chattanooga 
some  of  the  great  battles  of  the  civil  war  were  fought. 
A  great  historic  and  military  interest  will  always  be 
attached  to  Lookout  Mountain,  which  towers  nearly 
perpendicularly  2,000  ft.  above  the  city  and  almost 
in  its  midst.  From  Point  Lookout,  at  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  the  tourist  can  look  upon  seven  states,  and  on 
the  scene  of  Gen.  Hooker’s  celebrated  fight  above  the 
clouds;  on  Racoon  Mountain  and  Walden’s  Ridge  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Chickamauga  and  Missionary  Ridge 
on  the  other,  besides  feasting  his  eye  on  stretches  of  rugged 
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scenery  that  will  repay  a  long  journey.  Chattanooga  is  a 
shipping  point  for  e.  and  middle  Tenn.,  is  supplied  with 
churches,  schools,  banks,  and  newspapers,  and  with  its 
abundant  means  of  communication  and  its  outlying  coal, 
iron,  and  timber, interests  is  destined  to  become  a  most 
important  industrial  centre.  Pop.  (1870),  6,093;  (1880) 
12,892;  (1890)  29,100;  (1910)  44,604. 

CHATTANOOGA,  Battles  of  (Including  Battle  of 
Chickamauga),  in  1863.  After  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro, 
or  Stone’s  River,  1862,  Dec.  31 — 1863,  Jan.  2,  Gen.  Bragg, 
commanding  the  Confederate  forces,  fell  back  to  Tullahoma. 
By  brilliant  strategy  and  but  little  fighting,  Gen.  Rose- 
crans,  commanding  Union  forces,  forced  Bragg  to  abandon 
Tullahoma,  1863,  June  30,  and  fall  back  to  Chattanooga,  an 
important  railway  center  beyond  the  Cumberland  Moun¬ 
tains  and  the  Tennessee  River.  Rosecrans  after  waiting 
to  accumulate  supplies  followed  August  16,  crossed  the 
mountains,  made  a  demonstration  on  Chattanooga  with 
his  left,  under  cover  of  which  his  right  and  center  crossed 
the  Tennessee  River  from  30  to  40  m.  below  the  city, 
marched  over  the  Lookout  Mountains  and  descended  into 
the  Chickamauga  valley  on  Sept.  8-10,  about  42  m.  south 
of  Chattanooga.  These  movements  on  Bragg’s  left  and 
rear  compelled  his  evacuation  of  Chattanooga  on  the 
8th,  and  his  falling  back  to  La  Fayette,  26  m.  south,  to 
secure  his  communications  and  await  the  arrival  of  Gen. 
Longstreet,  who  was  coming  from  Virginia  with  re¬ 
enforcements.  The  left  of  Rosecrans’  army  passed  over 
the  north  point  of  Lookout  Mountain,  occupied  Chat¬ 
tanooga  on  the  9th,  and  pushed  on  by  way  of  Rossville 
Gap  to  co-operate  with  the  main  body  of  the  army  in  a 
further  advance  into  Georgia,  Rosecrans  being  erroneously 
informed  that  Bragg  had  fallen  back  to  Rome.  When  it 
was  discovered  that  Bragg  had  not  fallen  back  beyond 
La  Fayette,  but  was  proceeding  to  attack  in  detail  the 
widely  separated  Union  divisions,  and  interpose  between 
them  and  Chattanooga,  Rosecrans  began  a  concen¬ 
tration  of  his  army  to  interpose  between  Bragg  and 
Chattanooga,  by  shifting  his  center  and  right  to  the 
left,  and  by  early  morning  of  the  19th  the  movement  had 
been  accomplished;  Gen.  Thomas  commanding  the 
largest  corps  of  the  army,  passing  down  the  left  bank  of 
the  Chickamauga,  and  reaching  a  position  covering  the 
approaches  from  Ringgold  on  the  east,  those  on  his 
right  being  held  by  the  cavalry  and  that  wing  of  the 
army  that  had  moved  by  way  of  Chattanooga  to  co¬ 
operate  with  him.  While  Rosecrans  was  making  this 
supreme  effort  to  concentrate  between  Bragg  and  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Bragg  was  making  a  like  effort  to  interpose  be¬ 
tween  Rosecrans  and  Chattanooga.  He  had  moved  up 
the  right  bank  of  the  Chickamauga,  two  divisions  of  Long- 
street’s  had  arrived,  and  on  Sept.  18  parts  of  them  marched 
from  Ringgold,  crossed  the  Chickamauga  at  Reed’s  bridge 
after  driving  away  some  Union  cavalry,  and  went  into 
bivouac.  Two-thirds  of  Bragg’s  army  were  across  the 
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stream  by  the  morning  of  the  19th  and  the  battle  began 
by  an  advance  of  one  of  Thomas’  brigades  towards  Reed’s 
bridge;  brigades  and  divisions  on  either  side  were  drawn 
into  an  engagement,  and  the  fighting  during  the  entire 
day  was  very  bitter,  determined  and  bloody;  but  when 
ended  in  darkness  Thomas  still  held  the  La  Fayette  and 
Chattanooga  road,  the  bone  of  contention.  The  battle 
was  resumed  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  by  a  desperate 
effort  of  Bragg  to  turn  the  Union  left  and  gain  the  road 
to  Chattanooga,  which  was  not  accomplished,  but  in  de¬ 
taching  from  his  center  and  right  to  re-enforce  Thomas  on 
the  left  an  unintentional  gap  was  left  in  the  center  of 
Rosecrans’  line,  and  at  this  critical  moment  Longstreet 
penetrated  the  gap  and  the  right  and  part  of  the  center 
of  the  Union  army  was  swept  from  the  field.  Thomas, 
however,  held  his  ground,  formed  line  on  Snodgrass 
Ridge,  a  bold  eastward  projection  of  Missionary  Ridge, 
where  joined  by  a  part  of  Gen.  Granger’s  reserve  corps  he 
stubbornly  held  ground,  resisting  several  of  Longstreet’s 
determined  assaults,  until  near  nightfall,  when  he  skill¬ 
fully  withdrew  to  Rossville  Gap,  covering  the  road  to 
Chattanooga,  and  next  day  fell  back  to  the  defenses  of  the 
town.  His  gallant  conduct  on  this  field  won  him  the  title 
of  ‘The  Rock  of  Chickamauga.’  The  Union  army  en¬ 
gaged  at  Chickamauga  numbered  about  53,000  men ; 
the  Confederate  army  about  50,000.  The  Union  loss  as 
reported  was  16,170  killed,  wounded  and  captured;  the 
Confederate  loss  is  estimated  at  about  17,600. 

Gen.  Bragg  followed  Rosecrans,  Sept.  22,  occupied 
Missionary  Ridge  and  began  the  investment  of  Chat¬ 
tanooga  by  seizing  Lookout  Mountain,  and  the  command 
of  the  Tennessee  River  below  the  city,  thus  cutting  the 
main  line  by  which  Rosecrans  received  his  supplies.  As 
supplies  could  only  reach  the  Union  army  by  wagon  trains 
over  the  mountain  from  Bridgeport,  rations  grew  short, 
and  the  animals  died  of  starvation.  Gen.  Hooker  with 
five  small  divisions  came  from  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
arriving  at  Bridgeport,  Tenn.,  Sept.  30,  and  Gen.  Sherman 
with  four  full  divisions  was  ordered  up  from  Vicksburg. 
Gen.  Rosecrans  was  relieved  from  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  Oct.  19,  being  superseded  by 
Gen.'  Thomas,  and  Gen.  Grant  was  assigned  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi,  including 
the  forces  under  command  of  Thomas,  Sherman,  Hooker 
and  Burnside,  the  latter  at  and  near  Knoxville,  East 
Tenn.  Grant  arrived  at  Chattanooga,  Oct.  23,  and  the 
movement  for  the  relief  of  Chattanooga  began,  the  plan 
which  had  been  matured  by  Thomas  being  approved  by 
Grant.  Hooker  advanced  from  Bridgeport  into  Lookout 
Valley,  a  detachment  sent  from  Chattanooga  by  way  of 
Brown’s  Ferry  co-operating  with  him,  and  during  the 
night  of  Oct.  27-28  Hooker  was  attacked  at  Wauhatchie 
by  Longstreet,  but  repulsed  the  attack,  held  the  valley 
and  re-opened  the  line  of  supplies  to  Chattanooga.  The 
Union  loss  in  these  operations  was  441;  the  Confederate 
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loss  was  about  the  same.  Nov.  4  Longstreet  was  de¬ 
tached  from  the  Confederate  forces  investing  Chattanooga 
and  sent  to  drive  Burnside  from  Knoxville  and  East 
Tennessee.  The  arrival  of  Gen.  Sherman,  Nov.  21, 
raised  Grant’s  forces  to  about  80,000  men,  of  whom 
60,000  were  available  for  attack,  and  the  Union  army 
assumed  the  offensive  against  Bragg,  who,  with  a  little 
less  than  40,000  men  occupied  a  semicircle  about  the 
city,  his  right  resting  on  the  Tennessee  river  above  the 
city,  then  extending  southward  along  Missionary  Ridge 
and  to  Lookout  Mountain  on  the  left.  Nov.  23  Gen. 
Thomas  carried  Orchard  Knob,  a  bold  hill  rising  out  of  the 
valley  about  midway  between  Chattanooga  and  Mis¬ 
sionary  Ridge.  During  the  night  Gen.  Sherman  crossed 
some  of  his  forces  over  the  river  above  the  city,  and  next 
day  occupied  some  detached  heights  opposite  the  north 
end  of  Missionary  Ridge.  Nov.  24  Gen.  Hooker,  moving 
from  Lookout  Valley  with  three  small  divisions,  scaled 
Lookout  Mountain  and  carried  the  western  and  northern 
slopes,  the  Confederates  retreating  during  the  night  and 
joining  the  rest  of  Bragg’s  army  on  Missionary  Ridge. 
On  the  morning  of  the  25th  Hooker  descended  Lookout 
Mountain,  marched  across  Chattanooga  Valley  to  Ross- 
ville  Gap,  and  dispersing  the  Confederates  at  that  point, 
began  to  march  northward  along  the  ridge.  Sherman 
made  several  unsuccessful  attacks  upon  Bragg’s  right  on 
Missionary  Ridge.  About  3:15  p.m.  Gen.  Grant  ordered 
Thomas,  in  the  centre,  to  advance  upon  the  Confederate 
rifle-pits  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge.  Thomas  sent  four  divi¬ 
sions  that  carried  the  rifle-pits,  and  without  orders  as¬ 
cended  the  ridge,  carrying  the  entire  crest  of  3  miles  in  their 
front,  capturing  37  guns  and,  in  connection  with  Hooker’s 
forces  on  the  right,  capturing  several  hundred  prisoners. 
Bragg  retreated  but  was  overtaken  by  Hooker  at  Ringgold 
Gap  where  his  rear  guard  under  Gen.  Cleburne  made  a 
stubborn  resistance,  under  cover  of  which  the  main  body 
and  trains  fell  back  to  Dalton,  about  30  miles  s.e.  of 
Chattanooga.  Grant’s  losses  at  Chattanooga,  including 
the  three  days’  battles  and  the  engagement  at  Ringgold, 
were  703  killed,  4,722  wounded,  349  missing;  Bragg’s 
losses  were  361  killed,  2,180  wounded,  4,146  missing. 

CHATTELS,  n.  ch&'tls  [F.  chatel;  OF.  chaptel,  a  piece 
of  movable  property — from  mid.  L.  captale,  the  principal, 
as  distinguished  from  interest:  comp.  Gael,  caithdiol,  the 
spoil  of  battle]:  goods  in  general,  with  the  exception  of 
lands  or  houses — anciently  applied  to  cattle,  as  being  the 
principal  wealth  of  the  country.  Goods  and  chattels,  in 
law,  movable  property,  and  estates  in  land  limited  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  years :  see  Cattle.  In  the  ancient  law  of 
England,  chattel  from  a  positive  point  of  view,  included  not 
only  all  movable  property,  but  all  property  which,  though 
immovable,  was  not  held  on  a  feudal  tenure.  Any  estate, 
then,  or  interest  in  lands  and  tenements  not  amounting  to 
freehold,  is  a  chattel.  But  as,  between  property  thus 
‘savoring  of  reality’  and  mere  personal  movables — money. 
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plate,  cattle,  and  the  like — there  was  a  manifest  distinc¬ 
tion;  chattels  were,  consequently,  distinguished  into  chat - 
tels-real  and  chattels-personal.  Both  descriptions  of  chattels, 
in  the  ancient  law  of  England,  were  regarded  as  inferior 
to  freehold,  and  formed  a  subordinate  class  of  property. 
As  distinguished  from  estates  of  inheritance,  or  for  life 
in  things,  immovable,  such  estate  is  called  personal ,  the 
others  being  real  estate.  Recent  changes  in  English  laws 
show  a  tendency  to  obviate  at  some  points  the  distinction 
between  these  classes  of  property. 

CHAT'TERER :  significant  popular  name,  often  applied 
to  the  birds  of  the  family  Ampelidce,  a  family  of  the  order 
Insessores  and  tribe  Dentirostres,  having  a  depressed  bill 
like  that  of  the  fly-catchers  (Muscicapidce) ,  but  somewhat 
shorter  and  broader  in  proportion,  and  slightly  arched.  To 
this  family  belong  the  cotingas,  wax-wings,  piauhaus,  cat¬ 
erpillar-hunters,  etc.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  old  world,  though  America  also  produces 
some.  They  inhabit  low  grounds  of  forests,  feeding  chiefly 
on  insects  and  their  larvae.  Some  of  them  possess  powers 
of  song  almost  equal  to  those  of  the  nightingale.  Many  of 
them  are  birds  of  gorgeous  plumage:  see  Wax-wing. 

CHATTERTON,  ch&t'er-ton,  Thomas:  1752,  Nov.  20 — 
1770,  Aug.  25;  b.  Bristol,  England:  poet,  whose  youth, 
genius,  and  tragical  death  have  made  him  one  of  the  won¬ 
ders  of  English  literature.  His  father,  who  had  once  been 
a  chanter  in  the  Bristol  cathedral,  and  also  master  of  a  kind 
of  free-school,  died  two  or  three  months  before  the  poet’s 
birth.  Chatterton  was  educated  at  a  parish-school,  was 
considered  a  dull  child,  but  making  acquaintance  wi  h  a 
black-letter  Bible  which  his  mother  often  used,  the  dormant 
spirit  flashed  up.  From  early  years  he  was  fond  of  all 
kinds  of  antiquities ;  he  clung  around  old  walls  like  the  ivy, 
and  haunted  twilight  ruins  like  the  bat.  At  the  age  of  14, 
he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Lambert,  an  attorney.  His  sit¬ 
uation  here  was  uncomfortable;  he  took  his  meals  in  the 
kitchen  with  the  footboy,  and  when  refractory,  was  chas¬ 
tised  with  a  ruler.  In  1768,  Oct.,  the  new  bridge  at  Bristol 
was  opened,  and  Chatterton  sent  to  a  newspaper  an  ac¬ 
count,  in  antique  phraseology  and  spelling,  of  the  cere¬ 
monies  attending  the  opening  of  the  old  one  several  centur¬ 
ies  before — the  whole  purporting  to  be  taken  from  an 
ancient  MS.  To  a  certain  Bristol  pewterer,  Burgum  by 
name,  he  presented  himself,  and  ^stonished  the  craftsman 
by  the  sight  of  a  parchment,  in  which  his  pedigree  was 
traced  back  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  adorned  by  many  a 
splendid  marriage,  and  many  a  knightly  name.  He  also 
exhibited  to  his  friends  copies  of  old  poems,  which  he  said 
were  composed  by  one  Thomas  Rowley,  a  monk  of  the 
15th  c.  These  matters  made  some  stir  in  his  native  city, 
but  not  enough  to  satisfy  Chatterton,  who  resolved  to  fly 
at  higher  game.  Accordingly,  Horace  Walpole,  at  that 
time  collecting  additional  materials  for  his  Anecdotes  of 
Painting  in  England,  received  from  Chatterton  several 
pages  of  antique  writing,  accompanied  by  a  short  note. 
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The  pretended  MS.  gave  biographical  sketches  of  cele¬ 
brated  painters  who  had  flourished  in  England  several 
centuries  ago,  and  of  whose  existence  Walpole  had  never 
dreamed.  Walpole,  put  off  his  guard,  answered  his  un¬ 
known  correspondent  at  once;  expressed  his  delight  at 
receiving  the  MS.,  and  desired,  as  a  personal  favor,  that 
all  the  other  antique  writings,  poems  included,  mentioned 
in  the  note,  should  be  forwarded.  Chatterton,  highly 
elated,  immediately  sent  accounts  of  a  great  many  more 

Eainters  and  poets,  and  also  gave  some  slight  sketch  of 
is  personal  history.  On  receipt  of  this  second  communi¬ 
cation,  Walpole  suspected  a  trick.  The  poems  he  showed 
to  Mason  and  Gray,  who  at  once  pronounced  them  for¬ 
geries  ;  he  then  wrote  Chatterton  expressing  his  suspicions 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  MS.,  and  administering  at  the 
same  time  a  great  deal  of  excellent  advice.  Chatterton 
replied,  desiring  that  the  MS.  should  be  returned  at  once; 
but  by  the  time  the  letter  reached  London  Walpole  was 
about  to  start  for  Paris,  and  it  was  allowed  to  remain  un¬ 
answered.  On  Walpole's  return,  some  six  weeks  there¬ 
after,  a  fierce  note  from  Chatterton  waited  him,  the  con¬ 
tents  of  which  must  have  brought  the  blood  to  his  polished 
and  urbane  brow;  indignant,  he  bundled  up  the  MS.  and 
returned  it  without  a  word  of  explanation. 

From  his  earliest  youth  Chatterton  had  a  ghastly  famil¬ 
iarity  with  the  idea  of  suicide.  Among  his  papers,  pre¬ 
served  in  the  British  Museum,  is  a  last  will  and  testament 
'executed  in  the  presence  of  Omniscience,  the  14th  of 
April,  1770,’  full  of  the  wildest  wit  and  profanity.  Another 
document  of  similar  purport,  falling  into  the  hands  of  his 
friends,  led  to  his  dismissal  from  Mr.  Lambert’s  office. 
Released  from  what  he  considered  the  slavery  of  law, 
Chatterton’s  eyes  turned  to  London;  and  in  that  city  he 
arrived,  carrying  with  him  all  his  Rowley  MS.  and  several 
modern  poems,  and  1770,  Apr.  24,  Tuesday,  took  up  his 
abode  with  one  Walmsley,  a  plasterer,  in  Shoreditch. 
No  sooner  had  he  settled  there  than  he  began  to  work  as 
with  a  hundred  hands.  During  the  last  few  months  of 
his  life,  he  poured  forth  squibs,  satiric  poems,  political 
essays,  burlettas,  letters  in  the  style  of  Junius,  and  medi¬ 
tated  writing  a  history  of  England,  to  appear  in  parts. 
For  a  time  his  prospects  seemed  golden  enough.  He 
obtained  an  introduction  to  Lord  Mayor  Beckford;  he 
sent  glowing  letters  home,  accompanied  by  presents  to 
his  mother  and  sisters.  Ultimately  he  left  the  plasterer’s 
in  Shoreditch,  and  took  lodging  in  Brooke  street  adjoining 
Holborn.  Unhappily  for  Chatterton,  editors  of  opposition 
papers  were  willing  enough  to  insert  and  praise  his  articles, 
but  were  disinclined  or  unable  to  rentier  an  equivalent 
in  cash.  Possibly  they  conceived  that  a  patriotism  so 
ardent  must  be  its  own  reward.  The  means  of  life  were 
now  fast  failing.  In  desperation,  he  attempted  to  procure 
an  appointment  of  surgeon’s  mate  in  a  vessel  going  to  Af¬ 
rica,  but  failed.  This  was  the  last  drop  that  made  the  cup 
overflow.  On  Aug.  25,  Saturday,  his  landlady,  alarmed 
that  her  lodger  did  not  make  his  appearance,  had  the  door 
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of  his  room  broken  open ;  saw  the  floor  littered  with  small 
pieces  of  paper,  and  Chatterton  ‘lying  on  the  bed  with  his 
legs  hanging  over,  quite  dead.’  Just  at  this  time,  Dr.  Fry, 
of  Oxford,  who  had  seen  or  heard  something  of  the  Rowley 
poems,  was  on  the  eve  of  starting  for  Bristol  to  make  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  matter.  Sad  enough  to  think  on  now — a 
little  promptitude  on  the  one  hand,  a  little  patience  on  the 
other,  and  the  catastrophe  might  have  been  averted. 

Chatterton  died  before  he  reached  his  18th  year,  and 
takes  his  place  as  the  greatest  prodigy  in  literature.  In¬ 
deed,  in  our  judgment  of  him,  age  cannot  be  taken  into 
account.  He  never  seems  to  have  been  young.  His  intel¬ 
lect  was  born  fully  matured.  He  was  equally  precocious 
in  other  respects.  In  his  letters,  he  speaks  of  the  relation 
of  the  sexes  in  the  tone  of  a  sated  rou£.  He  never  seems  to 
have  felt  the  delicious  shame  and  ingenuousness  of  youth ; 
over  his  heart  never  was  outspread  ‘the  bloom  of  young 
desire  and  purple  light  of  love.’  The  Kew  Gardens  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  style  of  Churchill,  and  it  possesses  all  that 
master’s  vigor,  and  every  now  and  then  we  come  on  a 
couplet  turned  with  the  felicity  of  Pope.  His  genius, 
however,  is  in  its  greatest  perfection  in  the  ancient  poems. 
No  poet,  before  or  since,  has  written  a  tenderer  strain  than 
the  lament  in  Mila,  or  conceived  a  bolder  image  than  the 
personification  of  Freedom  in  the  ode  to  Liberty  in  his 
Tragedy  of  Godwin.  Chatterton’s  life  has  been  written 
by  many  hands,  but  the  best  and  most  sympathetic 
sketch  of  it  is  that  given  by  Prof.  D.  Masson  of  Edinburgh 
Univ.  in  his  collected  essays.  See  The  Poetical  Works 
of  Thomas  Chatterton ,  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Skeat,  m.a. 
(1875). 

CHAUCER,  chaw'ser,  Geoffrey:  the  father  of  English 
poetry:  prob.  abt.  1340  (traditional  date  1328)-1400,  Oct. 
25.  Recent  researches  have  made  it  clear  that  Chaucer 
was  the  son  of  John  Chaucer,  a  London  vintner.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  afterward  re¬ 
moved  to  Oxford.  While  at  the  univ.  he  wrote  The  Court 
of  Love,  and  The  Book  of  Troilus  and  Cresseide.  At  one 
period  he  seems  to  have  turned  his  attention  to  law,  and  to 
have  become  a  member  of  the  inner  temple.  About  these 
matters  his  biographers,  knowing  little,  have  conjectured 
much.  The  only  particular  of  Chaucer’s  youth  of  which  an 
anxious  posterity  can  be  certified  is,  that  he  one  day 
thrashed  a  Franciscan  friar  in  Fleet  street,  and  was  fined 
two  shillings  for  the  exploit  on  the  next.  History  has 
preserved  this  for  us,  but  has  forgotten  all  the  rest  of  his 
early  life,  and  the  chronology  of  all  his  poems. 

In  1359,  Chaucer  assures  us,  on  his  own  authority,  that  he 
served  under  Edward  III.  in  his  French  campaign,  and 
was  therein  made  prisoner.  The  date  of  his  return  from 
captivity,  and  of  his  subsequent  marriage,  cannot  now  be 
ascertained.  He  espoused  Philippa,  youngest  daughter 
of  Sir  Payne  Roet,  whose  estates  lay  in  Hainault.  His 
wife’s  sister,  Katharine,  ultimately  became  the  wife 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster;  and  it  may  be  pre- 
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Burned  that  the  high  connection  thus  established  aided  the 
poet’s  advancement  in  life.  After  his  marriage,  be  began 
to  mix  in  public  affairs.  He  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
Genoa,  1372,  and  on  that  occasion  has  been  supposed  by 
some  to  have  had  an  interview  with  Petrarch,  then  resid¬ 
ing  at  Padua,  and  to  have  heard  from  his  lips  the  story  of 
Griselda.  On  his  return,  he  was  appointed  comptroller  of 
the  customs  for  wools,  and  in  the  same  year  the  king 
granted  him  a  pitcher  of  wine  daily  for  life.  In  1377, 
Chaucer  proceeded  to  Flanders  in  the  retinue  of  Sir  Thomas 
Percy,  afterward  Earl  of  Worcester;  and  for  several  years 
thereafter  he  was  employed  assiduously  in  embassies  and 
other  business  connected  with  the  public  service.  In 
1386,  a  commission  was  issued  to  inquire  into  alleged 
abuses  in  the  department  of  the  customs,  and  in  Dec. 
Chaucer  was  dismissed  from  his  comptrollership.  On 
meeting  this  fact,  one  cannot  help  remembering  that 
Edward  made  the  writing  out  of  the  accounts  in  Chaucer’s 
own  hand  the  condition  of  his  holding  office.  Had  the 
great  poet  neglected  his  duties?  It  has  been  conjectured 
by  some  that  after  his  disgrace  Chaucer  became  embar¬ 
rassed  in  circumstances,  and  apparently  with  reason,  for 
about  this  time  he  cancelled  both  his  pensions,  and  con¬ 
signed  them  to  one  John  Scalby,  ‘to  whom  they  were 
probably  sold  under  pressure  of  distress/  says  his  latest 
biographer.  In  1387,  Chaucer  lost  his  wife.  Where  he 
spent  his  closing  years,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  God¬ 
win  surmises  that  in  his  distress  he  retired  to  Woodstock 
and  composed  there  The  Canterbury  Tales.  It  seems, 
however,  nearly  certain  that  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life  he  was  resident  in  London.  There  he  died,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  first  of  the  long  line 
of  poets  whose  ashes  repose  in  that  venerable  pile. 

Chaucer  was  a  worthy  representative  of  the  14th  c.  He 
was  a  master  of  the  science,  the  theology,  and  the  literature 
of  his  time.  He  had  seen  many  men  and  cities.  His  poems 
are  numerous,  and  of  various  poetical  excellence.  Many 
scholars  deny,  on  grounds  of  rhyme,  that  Chaucer  was 
author  of  The  Court  of  Love ,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf ,  and 
The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  long  unhesitatingly  regarded  as 
his.  These  are  chiefly  on  French  models,  and  are  gorgeous 
allegories  full  of  queens  and  kings,  bowers,  bevies  of 
beautiful  ladies,  brave  knights,  and  pious  nightingales 
that  sing  the  praises  of  God.  They  appeal  potently  enough 
to  the  eye,  but  they  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  touch 
the  heart,  or  relate  themselves  to  human  concerns.  Quite 
different  The  Canterbury  Tales,  so  full  of  humor,  pathos, 
and  shrewd  observation.  In  these  tales  English  life,  as  it 
then  existed,  is  wonderfully  reflected — when  the  king  tilted 
in  tournament,  when  the  knight  and  the  lady  rode  over 
the  down  with  falcon  on  wrist,  when  pilgrimages  bound 
for  the  tomb  of  St.  Thomas  passed  on  from  village  to  vil¬ 
lage,  when  friars  sitting  in  tavern  over  wine  sang  songs 
that  formed  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the  services  they 
so  piously  and  sweetly  intoned.  All  that  stirring  and 
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gaily-apparelled  time — so  different  from  our  own — is  seen 
in  Chaucer’s  work,  as  in  some  magic  mirror;  and  in  his  case, 
as  in  every  other,  when  the  superficial  tumults  and  noises 
that  so  stun  the  contemporary  ear  have  faded  away,  leav¬ 
ing  behind  that  which  is  elemental  and  eternal,  the  poet 
is  found  to  be  the  truest  historian.  Among  Chaucer’s 
writings  may  be  mentioned :  The  Book  of  the  Duchess ,  The 
House  of  Fame,  and  The  Legend  of  Good  Women.  The 
genuineness  of  The  Court  of  Love  and  of  The  Flower  and  the 
Leaf  is  denied  by  Mr.  Furnivall,  and  by  Mr.  Skeat  in  his 
new  edition  of  Chaucer  (4  vols.,  1878). 

CHAUCI,  kaw'sl:  ancient  tribe,  between  the  Ems  and 
the  Elbe  in  Germany;  mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  powerful 
and  brave,  but  peaceable  and  just.  See  Saxons. 

CHAUDES-AIGUES,  shod-zag':  town  of  France,  dept, 
of  Cantal,  about  12  m.  s.s.w.  of  St.  Flour.  It  is  noted 
for  its  hot  mineral  springs,  which  have  the  property 
of  discharging  grease  from  sheep’s  wool ;  and  vast  numbers 
of  fleeces  are  sent  hither  annually  to  be  washed.  The 
waters  are  also  taken  for  rheumatism  and  cutaneous  dis¬ 
eases.  Pop.  1,200. 

CHAUDET,  sho-da',  Antoine  Denis:  1763,  Mar.  31 — 
1810,  Apr.  19;  b.  Paris:  sculptor.  He  took  the  first  prize 
of  the  Acad,  at  the  age  of  20,  and  became  a  member  on 
his  return  from  Rome,  where  he  was  intimate  with  Dro- 
vais,  the  painter.  His  opposition  to  the  corrupt  classicism 
of  that  age  retarded  his  fame,  which  was  established  by 
his  QSdipus ,  exhibited  1801.  His  first  work  was  a  bas-re¬ 
lief,  Love  of  Glory,  under  the  peristyle  of  the  Pantheon. 
Some  of  his  best,  in  the  museums  of  Luxembourg  and  Tri¬ 
anon  and  elsewhere,  are  Sensibility,  Cyparissa,  Surprise , 
Paul  and  Virginia,  Cincinnatus,  and  the  bas-relief  of 
Joseph  and  his  Brethren.  Another,  representing  Painting, 
Sculpture,  and  Architecture,  is  in  the  Musee  Napoleon. 
Chaudet  was  also  a  good  painter  and  designer,  and  illus¬ 
trated  Didot’s  edition  of  Racine  and  some  other  books.  He 
died  in  Paris.  His  wife,  Jeanne  Elisabeth  Gabion  (1767 — 
abt.  1830),  was  his  pupil,  and  attained  eminence  as  a 
painter  of  portraits  and  figure  pieces. 

CHAUDFONTAINE,  shod-fong-tan' :  village  charmingly 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Vesdre,  a  few  miles  from 
Liege,  in  Belgium,  and  noted  for  a  hot  spring  which  sup¬ 
plies  hot-baths.  There  are  hotels  and  lodging-houses  for 
the  accommodation  of  visitors.  The  place  is  a  favorite 
resort  of  the  Liegois.  There  is  here  a  station  on  the  rail¬ 
way  from  Liege  to  Aix-le-Chapelle.  Pop.  1,400. 

CHAUDIERE,  sho-de-ar':  a  river  and  lake  of  Canada. 
The  river  joins  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  s.,  about  7  m. 
above  Quebec,  forming  the  celebrated  falls  of  its  own 
name,  about  2\  m.  from  its  mouth. 

The  lake — merely  one  of  the  many  expansions  of  the 
Ottawa — has  on  its  right  the  city  of  Ottawa,  the  metrop¬ 
olis  of  the  united  colony. 

CHAUFFEUR,  n.  sho-fer,  or  (American  shdf-fer ):  a 
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driver  and  caretaker  of  an  automobile;  anglicized  from 
the  French  chauffeur ,  signifying  stoker,  fireman,  or 
bellows-blower  of  a  forge;  derived  from  chauffer ,  v.  t., 
to  heat,  to  warm,  to  excite,  to  animate  or  urge  onward. 

CHAULIAC,  sho-le-dk',  or  shol-ydk',  or  Chaulieu,  sho- 
le-eh',  or  shol-yeh',  Gui  de;  French  surgeon  of  the  14th  c. 
He  studied  at  Montpellier  and  Bologna,  practiced  at  Lyons, 
and  was  physician  to  three  of  the  Avignon  popes,  Clement 
VI.,  Innocent  VI.,  and  Urban  V.  His  Inventarium, 
translated  into  French  by  Laurent  Joubert,  1592,  as  Grande 
Chirurgie ,  is  claimed  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
modem  principles  and  practice,  and  was  for  200  years 
esteemed  the  highest  authority.  C.  revised  the  profes¬ 
sional  knowledge  of  antiquity,  invented  instruments,  and 
operated  for  cataract.  He  wrote  from  experience  and 
account  of  the  plague  in  France,  1348. 

CHAUMETTE,  sho-met',  Pierre  Gaspard:  1763-1794, 
Apr.  13 ;  b.  Nevers:  one  of  the  most  extravagant  characters 
of  the  French  Revolution.  He  made  his  first  public  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  Cordeliers  Club,  where  he  was  introduced 
by  Camille  Desmoulins.  His  ‘sans  culottism’  gained  him 
such  popularity,  that  he  was  appointed  procurator  of  the 
community  of  Paris,  in  the  place  of  Manuel.  Chaumette 
was  very  enthusiastic  in  favor  of  the  ‘worship  of  reason.’ 
In  his  zeal,  he  rejected  his  own  Christian  name,  Pierre,  as 
having  been  sullied  by  saintly  associations,  and  styled  him¬ 
self  ‘Anaxagoras.’  The  institution  of  the  tribunal  of 
the  Revolution,  the  decree  for  a  revolutionary  army, 
and  the  law  against  suspected  aristocrats,  were  carried 
into  effect  by  Chaumette  with  others.  He  also  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  whole  French  nation  should  be  made  to 
wear  wooden  shoes,  and  to  subsist  on  potatoes;  but  this 
was  too  much  even  for  the  chimerical  enthusiasm  of  his 
compatriots.  His  antics,  however,  in  connection  with  the 
‘worship  of  reason’  excited  the  disgust  of  Robespierre, 
who  devised  measures  for  bringing  the  whole  company  of 
actors  under  Hubert  to  the  scaffold.  Chaumette  was  ar¬ 
rested  and  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  having  been  impli¬ 
cated  in  a  plot  against  the  convention,  and  was  put  to 
death. 

CHAUMONOT,  sho-mo-no',  Pierre  Marie  Joseph: 
1611-93,  Feb.  21;  b.  near  Chatillon-sur-Seine :  Canadian 
missionary.  Beginning  life  with  the  robbery  of  an  uncle, 
he  soon  repented,  became  a  Jesuit  and  a  priest  at  Rome, 
went  to  Quebec  with  Poncet,  1639,  and  gave  himself  to 
the  instruction  of  the  Hurons  and  Neutrals.  After  the 
dispersion  of  the  former  by  the  Iroquois,  he  made  a  Chris¬ 
tian  settlement  of  Hurons  at  Isle  Orleans,  1651,  spent  1655- 
58  with  the  Onondagas,  and  aided  to  establish  tne  mission 
of  Notre  Dame  de  Foye,  five  m.  from  Quebec.  This  was 
removed,  1693,  to  Lorette,  and  there  he  died.  He  wrote  a 
Huron  grammar,  published  by  the  Literary  and  Historical 
Soc.  of  Quebec,  1835;  a  vocabulary,  a  catechism,  and  a 
set  of  instructions,  also  in  Huron,  and  a  French  memoir 
of  his  life,  which  remain  in  MS. 
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CHAUMONT,  sho-mong':  town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Haute-Marne,  on  an  elevation  between  the  rivers  Marne 
and  Suize,  about  140  m.  s.  e.  of  Paris.  It  is  generally  well 
built,  with  clean,  spacious  streets,  and  fine  promenades 
round  the  upper  part  of  the  town.  There  are  consider¬ 
able  manufactures,  including  hosiery,  cotton-yarn,  gloves, 
etc.  1814,  Mar.  1,  the  allied  powers  here  bound  themselves 
by  treaty  against  Napoleon,  in  the  event  of  the  negotiations 
at  Chatillon  ending  unsatisfactorily.  Pop.  12,000. 

CHAUMONT,  Donatien  Le  Ray  de:  a  councilor  of 
Louis  XV.,  grandmaster  of  the  waters  and  forests,  and 
honorary  intendant  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides.  Chau¬ 
mont  purchased,  1776,  Aug.,  the  chateau  of  Passy,  a  house 
adjoining  which  was  offered  to  Benjamin  Franklin  on  his 
arrival  in  Paris  1776,  Dec.,  and  occupied  by  him  for  nine 
years :  in  it  he  wrote  his  autobiography,  and  on  it  he  placed 
the  first  lightning  rod  in  Europe.  Chaumont,  who  was 
then  wealthy,  offered  a  chateau  at  Blessois  to  John  Adams, 
sent  powder  and  clothing  to  the  American  army,  and 
equipped  five  vessels  for  Paul  Jones,  with  whom  he  was  on 
terms  of  intimacy.  He  maintained  confidential  relations 
with  the  French  government,  and  was  its  most  active 
agent  in  conducting  its  operations  in  support  of  American 
independence.  His  large  tracts  of  land  in  northern  N.  Y. 
passed  to  his  son  of  the  same  name  (1761-1840),  who  was 
impoverished  by  them  and  forced  to  make  an  assignment. 
His  348,206  acres  in  Franklin,  St.  Lawrence,  Jefferson,  and 
Lewis  counties  were  once  valued  at  $835,500.  The  towns 
of  Chaumont  and  Raysville  were  named  from  him.  He 
founded  the  Jefferson  Co.  Agricultural  Soc.,  and  was 
among  the  first  pi^sidents  of  that  of  the  state.  After 
long  residence  in  N.  Y.  he  returned  to  France,  and  died 
in  Paris.  See  articles  by  the  Hon.  John  Bigelow  in  the 
Century  Magazine,  1888,  March. 

CHAUNCEY,  or  Chauncy,  chan' si  or  chawn'si,  Charles, 
ll.d.  :  1747,  June  11—1823,  Apr.  28;  b.  Durham,  Conn. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  New  Haven  1768,  made  state 
attorn 3y  1776,  and  judge  of  the  superior  court  1789-93. 
He  lectured  on  jurisprudence  for  40  years,  and  was  a 
founder  and  pres,  of  the  Conn.  Agricultural  Soc.  He  died 
at  New  Haven.  His  son,  Charles  Chauncey  (1777-1849), 
removed  to  Philadelphia  1798,  and  won  the  highest  rank 
at  the  bar  there,  but  declined  all  offices. 

CHAUNCEY,  or  Chauncy,  Isaac,  u.s.n.:  1772,  Feb. 
20 — 1840,  Jan.  27;  b.  Black  Rock,  Conn.  Entering  the 
merchant  service  in  boyhood,  he  was  a  captain  at  19,  made 
several  voyages  to  the  East  Indies  for  John  Jacob  Astor, 
and  once  brought  a  ship  from  Charleston  to  New  York  un¬ 
aided,  when  all  the  crew  were  down  with  yellow  fever.  He 
became  a  lieut.  in  the  navy  on  its  organization  1798;  was 
acting  capt.  of  the  frigate  Chesapeake  1802;  distinguished 
himself  in  the  war  with  Tripoli  1804 ;  was  thanked  by  con¬ 
gress  and  voted  a  sword,  which  was  never  presented;  was 
promoted  master  1804,  cant.  1806.  He  was  in  command 
of  the  Brooklyn  navy-yard  1808-12,  and  then  of  the  lakes. 
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Reaching  Sackett’s  Harbor  1812,  Oct.,  he  constructed  a 
fleet,  kept  watch  of  the  enemy,  co-operated  with  the  land 
forces  under  Gen.  Pike  in  the  capture  of  York  (now 
Toronto)  1813,  Apr.  25,  defeated  a  British  fleet  in  York  Bay, 
Sept.  27,  took  five  vessels  with  part  of  a  regiment  Oct.  5, 
and  blockaded  Sir  James  Yeo  at  Kingston  for  six  weeks, 
1814,  Aug.  and  Sep  He  commanded  the  Mediterranean 
squadron  1816-18,  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Algiers,  was 
again  in  command  of  the  Brooklyn  navy-yard,  and  was 
pres,  of  the  navy  commission  from  1833.  He  died  at 
Washington.  His  is  one  of  the  great  names  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy  in  its  earlier  days. 

CHAUNCY,  Charles,  d.d.:  1705,  Jan.  1—1787,  Feb. 
10 ;  b.  Boston ;  great-grandson  of  the  pres,  of  Harvard.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  1721,  and  was  ordained  1727  as 
colleague  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston;  there  he 
remained  for  60  years.  His  learning  and  independent 
spirit  were  shown  in  numerous  publications,  as  Seasonable 
Thoughts  on  the  State  of  Religion  in  New  England  (1743); 
Dudleian  Lectures  (1762);  Benevolence  of  the  Deity  (1784); 
Mystery  hid  from  Ages  (1785);  On  the  Fall  and  its  Conse¬ 
quences  (1785).  They  are  largely  polemic,  as  Remarks  on 
the  Bishop  of  Llandaffs  Sermon  (1767).  His  Complete  View 
of  Episcopacy  (1771)  was  a  discussion  with  Dr.  Chandler  of 
N.  J.,  and  his  Discourse  on  Enthusiasm  (1742)  was  aimed  at 
Whitefield. 

CHAUNCY,  or  Chauncey,  cMn'si  or  chaum'si,  Charles: 
1592-1672,  Feb.  19;  b.  Yardley,  Hertfordshire,  England: 
second  president  of  Harvard  College.  He  was  .educated  in 
Westminster  and  Cambridge,  England;  was  prof,  first  of 
Hebrew  and  then  of  Greek  in  the  Univ.  of  Cambridge,  and 
became  vicar  of  Ware,  Hertfordshire,  1627.  Imprisoned 
and  fined  for  denouncing  the  Book  of  Sports  and  the 
Chancel  Railing,  he  recanted,  repented  of  his  recanting, 
and  emigrated.  Reaching  Plymouth,  Mass.,  1638,  he  was 
reordained,  remained  there  three  years  as  asst,  minister, 
went  to  Scituate  as  pastor  1641-54,  and  was  about  return¬ 
ing  to  his  vicarage  at  Ware  (now  under  the  commonwealth) 
when  he  was  asked  to  succeed  Henry  Dunster  as  pres,  of 
Harvard.  Entering  on  this  post  1654,  Nov.  27,  he  held  it 
till  his  death.  He  was  an  industrious  and  learned  man. 
eminent  as  a  physician,  and  zealous  against  long  hair  and 
the  baptism  of  the  children  of  non-communicants.  He 
published  a  Retractation  (1641,  written  1 637) ,  some  sermons 
(1655-6),  26  on  Justification  (1659),  Antisynodalia  Ameri¬ 
cana  (1662),  and  an  article  prefixed  to  Leigh’s  Critica  Sacra 
(1639).  His  six  sons  all  graduated  at  Harvard  and  be¬ 
came  ministers.  He  is  said  to  be  the  ancestor  of  all 
Americans  of  his  name.  The  family  history  is  given  by 
W.  C.  Fowler  in  The  Chauncey  Memorial  (1858). 

CHAUNY,  sho-ntf:  town  in  France,  dept,  of  Aisne,  about 
18  m.  w.n.w.  of  Laon,  partly  on  the  right  bank  of,  and 
partly  on  an  island  in,  the  river  Oise,  which  is  here  navi¬ 
gable.  It  is  an  old,  rather  uninteresting  place,  with  manu¬ 
factures  of  sacking,  hosiery,  chemicals,  and  leather,  and  an 
active  trade.  Pop.  9,000.  _ 


CHAUSSES— CHAUTAUQUA  INSTITUTIONS. 

CHAUSSES,  sho-sa',  in  the  armor  of  the  middle  ages: 
defense-pieces  for  the  legs.  Some  were  of  padded  and 
quilted  cloth,  with  metal  studs;  some  of  chain-mail;  some 
of  riveted  plates;  and  some  of  banded  mail.  It  was  not 
unusual  to  fasten  them  by  lacing  behind  the  leg. 

CHAUTAUQUA  INSTITUTIONS:  various  institutions 
centering  in  Chautauqua  co.,  near  the  extreme  western 
end  of  N.  Y.  The  chief  of  these  are  the  following: 

Chautauqua  Assembly:  institution  established  by  the 
Hon.  Lewis  Miller,  of  Akron,  O.,  and  the  Rev.  John  H. 
Vincent,  d.d.,  of  New  York.  It  received  its  name  from 
its  location  upon  a  point  of  land  on  Chautauqua  lake,  orig¬ 
inally  known  as  Fair  Point,  16  m.  from  Jamestown,  3  m. 
from  Mayville,  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y.  Chautauqua  Lake 
is  a  few  miles  s.  of  Lake  Erie.  The  first  session  Was  held 
1874,  Aug.,  and  annual  sessions  have  been  held  since.  The 
original  plan  was  of  a  gathering  in  the  forest,  where,  for 
a  fortnight  or  more,  Sunday-school  teachers  could  receive 
instruction  for  their  work  by  lectures,  normal  classes,  Bible 
readings,  a  model  Sunday-school,  and  other  exercises,  the 
‘week-day’  features  of  true  Sunday-school  work  being 
largely  recognized.  Many  thousand  people  attended  and 
nearly  200  teachers  passed  through  a  regular  course, with  ex* 
animation,  required  readings,  and  certificate  at  the  close. 
The  success  of  the  first  meeting  led  to  the  permanent  organ*, 
ization  of  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  (Lewis  Miller,  pres., 
and  J.  H.  Vincent  at  first  called  ‘supt.  of  instruction,’  af¬ 
terwards  ‘chancellor’).  At  its  annual  sessions  many  new 
features  have  been  introduced,  largely  outgrowths  of  the 
‘week-day  power’  idea  which  found  place  in  1874;  and 
the  place  has  become  a  centre  of  popular  education,  not 
merely  in  Sunday-school  knowledge,  but  in  every  depart¬ 
ment,  and  for  all  varieties  of  students.  The  work  has 
been  systematized  into  departments,  such  as  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  Teachers’  Retreat,  etc.,  with  regular  courses 
of  instruction,  embracing  classes  in  the  English,  Ger¬ 
man,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Swedish,  Sanskrit,  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Assyrian,  and  other  languages ;  in  mathe¬ 
matics;  the  natural  sciences,  history,  mental  and  moral 
science,  pedagogics,  the  English  Bible,  theology,  Sunday- 
school  and  church  work,  etc.  Courses  of  popular  and 
scientific  lectures,  concerts,  and  varied  entertainments  also 
are  given.  The  grounds  embrace  nearly  150  acres  upon 
the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  and  laid  out  in  parks  and 
streets,  lined  with  cottages  and  lecture  halls.  Among  the 
most  important  buildings  are  the  Amphitheatre,  built  in 
a  natural  ravine,  and  seating  nearly  6,000  people ;  the  Hall 
of  Philosophy,  a  Greek  temple  in  form,  the  headquarters 
of  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle  (see  be¬ 
low);  the  Hotel  Athenaeum;  the  Normal  Hall;  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts,  in  which  are  held  many  of  the  classes  of 
the  various  schools;  the  Museum  of  Archaeology,  contain¬ 
ing  a  collection  of  casts  photographs,  and  models  of 
works  of  art;  and  the  Children’s  Temple,  in  which  the 
young  people’s  department  holds  its  meetings.  The  sum- 
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mer  schools  open  about  July  1  in  each  year;  the  assembly 
proper  opens  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  August,  and  extends 
through  three  weeks.  As  an  outgrowth  of  the  Chautauqua 
movement,  assemblies  upon  the  same  plan  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  They  are  inde¬ 
pendent,  but  affiliated  in  their  work,  having  in  nearly  all 
of  them  the  same  normal  course  for  Sunday-school  teachers 
with  provision  for  expert  daily  instruction,  and  the 
C.  L.  S.  C.,  with  its  ‘Recognition  Day’  for  conferring 
diplomas.  Among  the  largest  of  these  ‘Chautauquas  (as 
they  are  called)  are  the  assemblies  at  Framingham,  Mass. ; 
Lakeside,  O.;  Island  Park,  Ind.;  Monona  Lake,  Wis.; 
Waseca,  Minn.;  Ottawa,  Kan.;  De  Funiak,  Fla.;  Long 
Beach,  Cal.;  Piedmont  Chautauqua,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Mont- 
eagle,  Tenn. ;  Northfield,  Mass.;  Round  Lake,  N.  Y.  And 
there  are  many  others. 

Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle:  edu¬ 
cational  institution  for  the  promotion  of  reading  in  the 
homes  of  the  people,  established  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  H. 
Vincent,  at  Chautauqua,  1878,  and  since  introduced,  not 
only  among  all  English-speaking  peoples,  but  also  in  India, 
Japan,  and  Syria.  Its  plan  includes  a  four  years’  course 
of  reading,  modelled  somewhat  upon  the  college  course, 
but  all  in  the  English  language,  and  adapted  for  reading 
rather  than  for  study.  The  literature  and  history  read  in 
each  year  of  the  course  is  that  of  a  different  people,  being 
in  succession  American,  English,  Greek,  and  Roman. 
Each  of  the  important  sciences  is  treated  in  a  text-book, 
giving  general,  rather  than  technical  knowledge.  The 
course  embraces  from  six  to  eight  books  each  year,  besides 
required  readings  in  The  Chautauquan,  a  magazine  which  is 
the  organ  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.,  published  at  Meadville,  Penn., 
monthlv,  under  capable  editorship.  A  peculiarity  of  the 
plan  is  that  no  one  year’s  readings  are  regarded  as  ‘first 
year,’  ‘second  year,’  etc.;  but  the  entire  membership  of 
the  circles,  on  any  given  year,  as  1906,  take  the  same 
studies,  which  may  be  the  first  year  to  some,  the  second 
year  to  others,  the  third  to  those  who  joined  in  1904,  etc. 
The  circle  goes  through  the  course  in  any  given  four 
years,  but  each  class  pursues  the  studies  in  a  different 
order.  Each  student  takes  up  the  course  with  whatever 
year’s  reading  the  circle  may  be  at  work  on,  and  in  four 
vears  will  have  gone  the  round  of  studies.  The  plan  of 
study  and  reading  may  be  pursued  either  by  individuals 
or  by  groups  of  readers,  united  in  local  circles.  The 
enrolled  membership  is  more  than  260,000  in  number, 
including  readers  in  nearly  every  town  of  the  United 
States  and  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  England,  continental 
Europe,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Australia,  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  etc.  There  are  about  2,000  readers  in  Japan,  pur¬ 
suing  the  course  in  their  own  language,  and  having  their 
own  Japanese  Chautauquan  Magazine.  It  has  also  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  Russia,  into  Syria,  and  into  India.  The  an¬ 
nual  meetings  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  are  held  at  Chautauqua, 
N.  Y.,  during  the  assembly,  and  consist  of  reviews  of  the 
course,  gatherings  for  social  enjoyment,  Sunday  afternoon 
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vesper-services,  a  daily  'Round  Table,’  in  the  Hall  of 
Philosophy,  and  the  annual  service  of  conferring  diplomas 
on  those  who  have  completed  the  course,  on  'Recognition 
Day.’  Similar  exercises  are  held  in  all  the  Sunday- 
school  assemblies  throughout  the  United  States.  Mem¬ 
orial  days,  similar  to  the  saints  and  other  calendar  days 
commemorating,  with  special  studies,  notable  person¬ 
ages  and  events  are  also  features  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C. 
As  a  popular  yet  scholarly  course  of  reading,  no  single 
feature  of  C.  I.’s  so  fully  commands  respect  as  the  C.  L. 
S.  C. 

Chautauqua  College  of  Liberal  Arts:  that  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Chautauqua  Univ.  that  offers  full  college 
courses  and  training  to  non-resident  students.  It  is  pecul¬ 
iar,  not  in  the  kind  or  amount  of  instruction  offered,  but 
in  the  method  of  communication  between  teacher  and 
student.  It  was  opened  in  its  new  form  for  instruc¬ 
tion  1884,  Oct.,  but  had  been  in  practical  operation  for 
several  years.  It  is  authorized  by  its  charter  to  confer 
the  regular  college  degrees,  but  has  chosen  for  the  present 
to  offer  courses  leading  to  the  bachelor  degree  only.  The 
grade  of  work  is  that  of  the  first  American  colleges,  and 
the  examinations  and  degrees  are  especially  guarded.  The 
late  Dr.  W.  R.  Harper,  the  distinguished  Hebraist,  pres, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  was  the  first  principal 
of  the  Chautauqua  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Having 
taken  the  full  curricula  of  the  resident  colleges,  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  lessons  is  printed  on  each  course  of  study. 
These  are  written  on  a  strictly  inductive  method  and 
adapted  to  the  need  of  non-resident  students.  These 
printed  lessons  contain  all  directions,  suggestions,  and 
questions  needed  to  enable  the  student  to  master  the 
work  assigned.  The  exercises,  theses,  and  notes  asked 
for  in  the  lessons  are  sent  to  the  professor,  who  corrects 
them,  adds  suggestions,  and  returns  them  to  the  student. 
The  teacher  and  student  are  thus  in  constant  communica¬ 
tion.  The  students  do  not  work  in  classes  but  individu¬ 
ally,  and  provision  is  thus  made  for  a  student  to  work  fast 
or  slowly,  as  he  mav  need.  The  leading  ideas  underlying 
the  work  are  these:  (1)  The  full  college  idea  in  its  range 
and  thoroughness;  (2)  the  desirability  of  enabling  those 
who  cannot  attend  the  resident  colleges  to  receive  college 
training  and  honors  at  their  homes.  Only  such  students 
are  taken;  (3)  the  extending  of  the  college  work  and  in¬ 
fluence  from  the  older  college  centres  into  the  homes  of 
the  people.  It  thus  uses  the  ideas  that  underlie  the  univer¬ 
sity-extension  movement  in  England;  (4)  the  nature  of 
the  work  determines  the  character  of  the  students.  They 
must  be  mature  and  earnest.  These  qualities  overcome 
the  disadvantages  of  non-residence;  (5)  the  inductive  meth¬ 
ods  of  study  and  teaching  are  especially  adapted  to  corres¬ 
pondence.  Chautauqua  College  holds  a 'session  every  sum¬ 
mer,  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.  Here  the  students  are  trained 
in  classes,  in  nearly  all  the  subjects  of  a  college  course. 
The  equipment  of  halls,  libraries,  reading  and  study 
classes,  etc.,  and  residential  appointments,  are  perfect. 
Vol.  8—12 


CHAUTAUQUA  LAKE— CHAUVENET. 


The  Chautauqua  School  of  Theology  is  a  department  of 
the  university. 

CHAUTAUQUA  LAKE,  sha-taw'kwa:  in  Chautauqua 
co.,  N.  Y. •  It  is  18  m.  long,  and  1  to  3m.  wide; 730  ft. 
above  Lake  Erie,  and  1,290  ft.  above  the  Atlantic.  Its 
waters  flow  through  Conewango  creek  into  the  Alleghany 
river.  Steamboats  ply  from  the  outlet  to  Mayville,  at  the 
n.w.  end. 


CHAUVEAU,  sho-vor,  Pierre  Joseph  Olivier:  b.  1820, 
May  30,  at  Quebec,  Canada:  statesman.  He  received  a 
collegiate  education,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1841,  en¬ 
tered  parliament  1844,  and  became  solicitor-gen.  for  Lower 
Canada  1851,  provincial  sec.  and  member  of  the  executive 
council  1853,  and  supt.  of  education  for  the  province  of 
Quebec  1855.  He  was  premier  of  Quebec  1867-73,  pres,  of 
the  harbor  commission  1876,  sheriff  of  Montreal  1877,  ap¬ 
pointed  prof,  of  Roman  law  in  Laval  Univ.  1878,  and  af¬ 
terward  elected  dean.  In  the  course  of  his  official  life  he 
examined  the  school  and  college  systems  of  the  leading 
European  countries,  became  a  member  and  pres,  of  the 
Royal  Soc.  of  Canada,  and  other  learned  organizations,  es¬ 
tablished  normal  schools  and  several  educational  periodi¬ 
cals  in  the  English  and  French  languages,  and  published  a 
number  of  poems  and  prose  works,  including  Voyage  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  America  (1861),  and  Public  Instruction 
in  Canada  (1876).  His  last  work,  Francois  Xavier  Gar- 
neau,  his  Life  and  Works,  was  published  1883. 

CHAUVEAU-LAGARDE,  sho-vo'ld-gdrd' ,  Claude  Fran¬ 
cois:  1760--1841:  b.  Chartres,  France:  lawyer.  De¬ 
spite  the  personal  peril  of  the  undertaking,  he  made  a  bril¬ 
liant  defense  of  Miranda  and  Brissot,  and  gained  such  dis¬ 
tinction  thereby,  that  he  was  appointed  chief  counsel  for 
Charlotte  Corday,  and  chosen  leading  counsel  by  Marie 
Antoinette  for  her  trial,  1793.  After  his  unsuccessful  plea 
in  behalf  of  the  queen,  he  was  imprisoned  nearly  a  year. 
He  became  advocate  of  the  council  of  state  under  Napoleon. 
His  published  works  include  a  Narrative  of  the  Trial  of 
Marie  Antoinette  (1816). 

CHAUVELIN,  shov-ldng',  Francois  Bernard  de:  1766- 
1832;  b.  France:  statesman.  He  united  with  the  popular 
party  1789,  was  appointed  ambassador  to  England,  and  ac- 
companied  Talleyrand,  the  unofficial  manager  of  the  nego¬ 
tiations,  1792.  On  the  announcement  in  England  of  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI.,  Chauvelin  was  ordered  to  leave  the 
country  within  a  week.  He  returned  to  France,  became 
a  member  of  the  tribunat  and  prefect  of  Lys  under  Bona¬ 
parte,  and  was  given  the  title  of  count  for  his  political  ser¬ 
vices.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies  for  10  years  after  the  restoration  1816,  and  some 
time  speaker,  siding  with  the  liberals. 

CHAUVENET,  sho-veh-na',  William,  ll.d.:  1819  Mav 
24—1870  Dec.  13;  b.  Milford,  Penn.:  mathematician.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  1840,  took  observations  at  Gerard  Col- 


CHAUVINISM— CHAYENPUR. 

lege  as  asst,  to  A.  D.  Bache,  was  made  prof,  of  math,  in 
the  navy  1841,  and  placed  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Asylum  at  Philadelphia  1842.  He  actively  helped  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  Naval  Acad,  at  Annapolis,  and  was  prof,  of  math, 
and  astron.  there  1845-59.  He  declined  the  chair  of  math, 
at  Yale  1855  and  that  of  astron.  1859,  but  accepted,  1859, 
that  of  math,  in  the  Washington  Univ.  at  St.  Louis,  where 
he  became  chancellor  1862.  He  resigned  from  ill  health, 
1869,  and  died  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.  His  Trigonometry 
(1850),  Astronomy  (1863),  and  Geometry  (1870),  are  widely 
used  as  text-books.  He  also  published  Binomial  Theory 
and,  Logarithms  (1843),  and  contributed  to  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Amer.  Assoc,  and  to  several  scientific  periodicals. 

CHAUVINISM,  n.  shdv'in-ism  [after  Chauvin,  a  char¬ 
acter  in  a  French  play  of  the  Restoration  who  was  always 
boasting  of  his  exploits  at  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  vowing 
that  he  would  one  day  avenge  Waterloo]:  the  temper  which 
seeks  to  quarrel  with  one’s  neighbor  in  the  spirit  of  a  brag¬ 
gart;  blustering,  quarrelsome  braggadocio.  Chauvinist, 
n.  shov'in-ist,  a  quarrelsome  politician,  seeking  to  avenge 
some  national  disaster  or  defeat,  or  to  irritate  another 
power;  a  ridiculous  patriot. 

CHAUX  DE  FONDS,  sho-de-fong' :  town  of  Switzerland, 
canton  of  Neuchatel,  9  m.  n.w.  of  Neuchatel.  It  is  in  a 
bleak  valley,  3,070  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  is  scattered  over  a 
large  area,  almost  every  cottage  being  surrounded  by  a 
garden  or  croft.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  clocks  and  watches  in  the  canton.  The  me¬ 
chanics  work  chiefly  at  home,  each  devoting  himself  to 
a  particular  portion  of  machinery.  This  industry  em¬ 
ploys  12,000  hands.  Pop.  36,400. 

CHAVEHDER,  or  Cheven:  see  Chub. 

CHAVICA,  n.  shdv-i'kd  [a  native  name]:  the  native 
name  for  the  long-pepper  and  betel-pepper  plants,  which 
are  extensively  used  as  intoxicants  in  the  East.  Chavi- 
cine,  n.  shdv-i'sin,  one  of  the  two  active  bases  or  alka¬ 
loids’  found  in  these  plants,  having  a  very  fiery  taste. 

CHAW,  v.  chaw,  Chawen,  pp.  chawn,  or  Chawed,  pp. 
chawd:  OE.  spellings  of  Chew,  and  Chewn,  or  Chewed; 
Chaw  is  also  an  old  spelling  of  Jaw. 

CHAWDRON,  n.  chaw'drdn ,  or  Chauldron,  n.  chawl'- 
drdn  [F.  chavdron,  a  kettle;  Ger.  kaldaunen,  entrails]:  in 
OE.,  part  of  the  entrails  of  an  animal;  the  paunch. 

CHAWS,  n.  plu.  chawz:  an  old  spelling  of  Jaws. 

CHAYENPUR,  chi-en-por' :  fortified  town  of  Nepaul, 
in  the  n.  of  India,  about  120  m.  to  the  e.  of  Khatmandu, 
cap.  of  the  state;  lat.  27°  20'  n.,  and  long.  87°  3'  e.  Chayen- 
pur  is  the  chief  town  of  a  dist.  which  yields  rice,  wheat,  cot¬ 
ton,  ghee  or  butter,  timber,  spices,  sugar,  tobacco,  and 
pearls. 
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CHAY  ROOT,  cha,  or  Choya,  choy'a,  or  Sayan, 
sa'an  ( Oldenlandia  umbellata ):  perennial  herbaceous  plant 
of  the  nat.  ord.  Cinchonacece,  said  to  be  native  both  of 
India  and  of  Mexico.  It  is  cultivated  on  the  coast  of  Coro¬ 
mandel  for  its  long,  orange-colored  roots,  the  bark  of  which 
affords  a  beautiful  red  dye.  The  quality  of  the  bark  is  said 
to  be  improved  by  keeping  it  for  some  years.  It  is  the  col¬ 
oring  matter  obtained  from  chay  root  which  is  used  to 
paint  the  red  figures  on  chintz.  Chay  root  is  the  Indian 
madder,  and  in  it  some  tribes  in  Ceylon  formerly  paid 
their  tribute. 

CHAZARS:  A  people  whose  kingdom  was  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  in  south  Russia  several  centuries  before  the  Russian 
monarchy  was  founded  (855).  For  many  hundred  years 
making  Armenia  a  battle-ground,  coming  originally  from 
the  Ural,  they  made  alliances  with  the  Byzantines,  became 
tributary  for  a  while  to  Attila,  when  they  attained  greater 
strength,  conquered  the  Caucasian  Goths,  and  aided 
Heralclius,  the  Byzantine  ruler,  to  conquer  the  Persians 
(626-627);  a  few  years  later  they  overwhelmed  the  Bulgars, 
extending  their  sway  materially.  About  this  period  their 
conversion  to  Judaism  took  place.  It  was  at  first  supposed 
that  the  story  of  their  adoption  of  Judaism  was  purely 
legendary,  but  Harkavy  has  proved  its  genuineness  both 
from  Arabic  and  Slavonic  sources.  Jewish  scholars 
were  invited  to  the  kingdom;  synagogue  and  schools  were 
established,  Hebrew  being  used  in  the  writings  of  the  people. 
The  names  of  their  kings  are  sufficiently  Jewish: — Obadiah, 
Hezekiah,  Manasseh,  Harukkah,  Isaac,  Moses,  Nisi, 
Aaron,  Joseph.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  only  the  kings 
and  nobles  were  Jews,  but  the  historic  evidence  is  conclu¬ 
sive  to  indicate  that  the  entire  people  were  of  that  creed. 

At  the  zenith  of  prosperity,  the  Chazars  were  a  liberal 
and  enterprising  people — their  supreme  court  of  justice 
was  composed  of  two  Jews,  two  Christians,  two  Mohamme¬ 
dans,  and  one  heathen.  The  Jewish  population  was  large, 
many  Jewish  traders  being  proficient  in  Western  and 
Eastern  tongues,  traveling  in  all  directions,  with  products 
of  the  Orient.  The  Chazars  had  fisheries  of  their  own, 
cultivated  grains,  fruits  and  the  vine,  in  addition  to  export¬ 
ing  furs  and  supplying  Constantinople  with  hides,  fish, 
Indian  goods  and  articles  of  luxury.  As  late  as  the  ninth 
century  the  Russians  of  Kiev  paid  a  yearly  tax  to  the 
Chazars;  but  as  the  Russian  monarchy  attained  greater 
power,  a  conflict  was  inevitable,  and  gradually  the  Chazars 
lost  most  of  their  possessions.  The  Crimea  remained 
intact  until  1016  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Russians 
and  Byzantines  in  combined  force,  when  a  scattering 
of  the  Chazar  people  took  place — many  withdrawing  to 
the  Caucasus  and  Hungary,  and  others  being  carried 
captive  to  Kiev.  The  majority,  however,  held  to  their 
native  soil — the  royal  family  emigrating  to  Spain.  For 
several  centuries  the  Crimea  was  known  to  European 
travellers  as  ‘Gazaria’  for  Chazaria. 

In  the  correspondence  between  Hasdai  ibn  Shaprut, 
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foreign  minister  to  Abd  al-Rahman,  Sultan  of  Cordova, 
and  King  Joseph  of  the  Chazars  (960),  a  full  authoritative 
account  of  which  has  been  written  by  A.  Harkavy,  a 
clear  light  is  thrown  on  the  history  of  the  Chazars  and  their 
status  at  that  time.  The  genuineness  of  Hasdai’s  letter 
was  long  disputed  but  the  great  majority  of  scholars,  Jewish 
and  Christian,  accept  its  historical  character.  Judah 
Hallevi,  one  of  the  most  distinctive  of  the  Jewish  mediaeval 
philosophers  (1086 — 1140),  has  made  the  story  of  the 
Chazars  the  central  scene  in  his  Cusari,  which  has  been 
translated  into  many  languages,  including  English  (1906). 

CHEADLE,  che'dl:  small,  neat  market-town  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  moorland  dist.  of  the  n.  part  of  the  county  of 
Stafford,  14  m.  n.n.e.  of  the  town  of  Stafford,  three  m. 
from  the  Froghall  station  on  the  Churnet  Valley  branch  of 
the  N.  Staffordshire  railway,  four  m.  from  the  Blyth  Bridge 
station  on  the  main  line  from  Derby  to  Crewe.  The  town 
is  in  a  pleasant  vale,  surrounded  by  hills  mostly  planted 
with  fir  and  other  trees.  The  parish  church  (St.  Giles)  was  a 
very  ancient  structure,  but  was  rebuilt  1837-38.  A  magnifi¬ 
cent  Rom.  Cath.  church,  erected  at  the  sole  expense  of 
John,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  was  opened  1846.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  dissenting  chapels,  various  schools,  a  mechanics’  insti¬ 
tute,  a  large  tape  manufactory,  and  also  one  for  silk.  There 
are  copper  and  brass  works  a  short  distance  from  the 
town,  and  coal  and  limestone  abound  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  5,000. 

CHEAP,  a.  chep  [AS.  ceap,  cattle,  price;  Goth,  kaupon, 
to  deal;  Icel.  kaupa,  to  buy;  Dut.  koopen;  Ger.  kaufen, 
to  buy]:  low  in  price  for  the  quality;  not  dear  as  prices  go; 
common  or  little  in  value:  N.  in  OE.,  a  purchase;  a  bar¬ 
gain.  Cheap'ly,  ad.  -ll,  at  a  very  moderate  or  low  rate. 
Cheap'ness,  n.  lowness  in  price  considering  the  real  value. 
Cheapen,  v.  chep'n,  to  lessen  in  value,  either  actually  or 
apparently.  Cheapening,  imp.  chep' rang:  Adj.  endeav¬ 
oring  by  higgling  to  lower  the  price;  becoming  cheaper. 
Cheap'ened,  pp.  -end.  Dog-cheap,  a  modern  transla¬ 
tion  or  accommodation  of  the  older  common  phrase, 
Good-cheap,  both  signifying,  an  ‘excellent  bargain;’  at 
a  very  low  price. 

CHEAP- JACK,  n.  chep-jak  [AS.  ceapian,  to  buy  and 
sell;  cheap  =  chap,  a  merchant]:  a  peddler;  an  itinerant 
dealer  in  a  larger  way  going  about  country  towns  and  fairs, 
— so  named  not  because  he  is  cheap,  but  because  he  is  a 
chap-jack,  chapman,  or  travelling  merchant;  a  common 
and  familiar  corruption  of  chapman  (see  Chap  3).  Note. — 
Cheap-jacks  are  now  known  by  their  kind  of  auction-sales, 
offering  an  article  at  a  price,  and  then  adding  article  after 
article  as  an  inducement  for  some  one  to  give  the  price 
named  for  the  original  article. 

CHEAT,  v.  chet  [see  escheat,  of  which  it  is  a  corruption 
— the  escheaters  or  cheaters  were  officers  appointed  to  look 
after  the  king’s  escheats,  giving  many  opportunities  of  op- 
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pression — hence  cheater  came  to  signify  a  fraudulent  per¬ 
son]:  to  deceive  and  defraud;  to  impose  on;  to  trick:  N.  a 
fraud  committed  by  deception;  a  trick  of  dishonesty;  an 
imposition  or  imposture ;  one  who  cheats.  Cheating,  imp. : 
Adj.  fraudulent;  tricky:  N.  fraud;  deception.  Cheat'ed, 
pp.  Cheat'ingly,  ad.  -U.  Note. — Wedgwood  says  that 
cheat  in  the  old  canting  language  of  beggars  and  rogues 
meant  a  thing  of  any  kind;  cheater ,  a  canter,  a  rogue;  to 
cheat,  to  act  as  a  rogue. — Syn.  of  ‘cheat,  v.’:  to  defraud; 
cozen;  gull;  chouse;  bamboozle;  fool;  outwit;  beguile;  cir¬ 
cumvent; — of  ‘cheat,  n.’ :  deception;  delusion;  fraud;  arti¬ 
fice  ;  stratagem ;  finesse ;  guile ;  imposition ;  deceit. 

CHEATING,  in  Law:  an  offense  short  of  felony  and 
falling  under  the  head  of  misdemeanors.  In  American  law 
it  is  defined  as  ‘deceitful  practices  in  defrauding  or  en¬ 
deavoring  to  defraud  another  of  his  known  right,  by  some 
wilful  device  contrary  to  the  plain  rules  of  common 
honesty.’  Bouvier  says:  ‘In  order  to  constitute  a  cheat  or 
indictable  fraud,  there  must  be  a  prejudice  received,  or 
such  injury  must  affect  the  public  welfare,  or  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  do  so.’  In  common  law,  the  fraud  must  be  of  a 
kind  which  could  not  be  guarded  against  by  ordinary 
prudence.  The  instrument  of  the  cheat  must  not  be  mere 
words,  but  a  sign  or  token  ot  some  kind,  as  a  false  brand 
on  articles  sold,  false  weights  and  measures,  or  loaded  dice 
or  marked  cards  in  games  of  chance.  In  statute  law  cheat¬ 
ing  is  known  as  ‘false  pretenses,’  i.e.,  false  representations 
with  intent  to  defraud,  by  words  or  deeds  concerning  facts 
or  events,  past  or  present.  The  legislation  of  the  various 
states  differs  much  in  details  on  this  subject:  see  Weights 
and  Measures:  False  Pretenses:  Character  to  Serv¬ 
ant. 

CHEAT  RIVER,  chet:  in  W.  Va. ;  formed  by  the  con¬ 
fluence  in  Tucker  co.  of  Shaver’s,  Dry,  Glade,  and  Laurel 
Forks,  wrhich  rise  among  the  Alleghanies.  It  flows  n.  and 
n.w.  through  Preston  and  Monongalia  counties,  between 
hills  rich  in  coal  and  iron,  and  enters  the  Monongahela  in 
Fayette  co.,  Penn.,  just  n.  of  the  W.  Va.  line.  The  main 
stream  is  about  75  m.  long,  and  varies  greatly  and  rapidly 
in  its  volume  of  water ;  hence  the  name.  The  finest  scenery 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  is  along  its  banks. 

CHECK,  n.  chck  [F.  echec;  OF.  eschec,  a  repulse,  a  re¬ 
buke — a  metaphor  taken  from  the  game  of  chess,  when  a 
player  is  stopped  by  receiving  check  to  his  king:  Pers.  shah, 
a  king]:  stop;  restraint;  continued  restraint;  curb;  that 
which  stops  or  controls;  a  term  in  chess;  a  pass,  ticket,  or 
token ;  variegated  cloth  woven  in  squares  of  different  colors 
like  a  chess-board:  V.  to  stop;  to  restrain:  to  moderate;  to 
chide  or  reprove;  to  control;  to  make  a  move  in  chess 
threatening  the  king;  to  compare  and  examine  papers  or 
accounts  to  ascertain  their  accuracy — [to  check  an  account, 
in  the  sense  of  ascertaining  its  correctness,  is  derived  from 
the  court  of  exchequer,  where  accounts  were  compared  and 
corrected  by  means  of  counters  upon  a  checked  cloth,  or  by 
indented  or  checked  tallies].  CheckTng,  imp.  Checked, 
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pp.  chtkt.  Check'er,  n.  -er,  one  who,  or  that  which. 
Check'mate,  n.  -mat  [Pers.  shah-mdt,  king  dead:  Ar. 
escheikh  imdt,  the  sheik  dies]:  a  movement  that  finishes  a 
game  of  chess :  V.  to  hinder  from  moving  and  so  to  finish ; 
to  defeat;  to  overthrow.  Check'mating,  imp.  Check'- 
mated,  pp.  Check'book,  a  book  containing  blank  checks 
upon  a  bank.  Check-roll,  a  list  of  servants  in  a  house¬ 
hold.  Check'-string,  a  cord  by  which  the  occupant  of 
a  carriage  may  arrest  the  attention  of  the  driver. — Syn. 
of  ‘check,  v.’:  to  restrain;  control;  curb;  hinder;  repress; 
moderate;  rebuke;  reprove;  chide;  mark;  pause. 

CHECK,  in  Finance:  a  money  order  drawn  on  a  bank 
or  banker,  or  person  holding  similar  position.  It  differs 
from  an  ordinary  bill  of  exchange  in  being  usually  payable 
on  demand  without  days  of  grace.  If  not  presented  with¬ 
in  a  reasonable  time,  the  holder  cannot  claim  against  the 
drawer  should  the  banker  fail;  should  the  drawer  die 
meantime,  the  check  is  not  payable.  In  case  of  forgery  or  of 
a  check  raised  to  a  higher  amount  than  it  was  drawn  for,  the 
banker  bears  the  risk,  except  as  the  fraud  might  be 
facilitated  by  carelessness  in  drawing.  Of  late  years  checks 
are  usually  drawn  not  to  bearer  but  to  order,  and  the 
holder’s  indorsement  constitutes  a  receipt  and  secures  the 
bank.  When  the  holder  is  unknown  to  the  banker,  he  is 
required  to  procure  identification.  To  draw  a  check  with 
knowledge  that  one  has  no  funds  is  a  fraud,  and  when  goods 
are  thus  procured  the  sale  can  be  rescinded.  English  law 
requires  the  check  to  bear  a  penny  stamp:  United  States 
law  required  a  two  cent  stamp  till  1883,  also  during  war 
with  Spain  1898.  A  ‘crossed  check’  (Eng.,  ‘cheque’)  has 
two  transverse  lines  drawn  across  it,  which  make  it  paya¬ 
ble  only  through  a  banker.  If  ‘specially  crossed,’  it  bears 
a  particular  banker’s  name  between  the  lines,  and  is  pay¬ 
able  only  by  him.  The  holder  may  cross  a  check  generally 
or  specially.  In  Great  Britain  obliteration  of  the  crossing, 
like  any  alteration  of  a  check  except  as  provided  for  by 
the  Crossed  Checks  Act  of  1876,  is  a  felony. 

CHECKER,  or  Chequer,  n.  chek'er  [OF.  eschequier,  a 
chess-board,  an  exchequer — from  eschec,  a  check  at  chess] : 
in  OE.,  to  variegate  by  cross-lines;  to  form  into  squares 
like  a  chess-board  by  lines  or  stripes ;  to  diversify ;  to  vary 
or  mix  with  different  qualities,  scenes,  or  events.  Check'- 
ering,  imp.  Check'ered,  pp.  -erd:  Adj.  marked  out  or 
varied  with  squares  or  stripes  of  different  colors,  as  checkered 
cloth;  crossed  with  good  and  bad  fortune  in  the  career  of 
life.  Checkers,  or  Chequers,  n.  plu.  in  OE.,  device  of 
alternate  white  and  black  squares  used  as  a  tavern-sign;  a 
game  of  draughts,  so  called  because  played  on  a  board 
divided  into  squares  (see  Draughts).  Check'er-work, 
work  having  a  pattern  of  squares  varied  alternately  in 
colors  or  materials. 

CHECKERBERRY,  or  Wintergreen  :  see  Gaultheria. 

CHECKY,  chek'i  [Fr.  echiquete ]:  in  her.,  denoting  that 
the  field  or  any  charge  is  imposed  of  small  squares  of 
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different  tinctures,  usually  metal  and  color.  N.  a  shield  so 
marked. 

CHEDDAR,  n.  chZd'der:  a  kind  of  cheese,  so  named  as 
having  been  first  manufactured  at  Cheddar ,  in  England. 

CHEDDAR,  ched'der:  village  in  Somersetshire,  on  the 
s.  side  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  two  m.  s.e.  of  Axbridge,  with 
a  level  country  to  the  s.  It  lies  at  the  entrance  of  a  deep 
rocky  gorge  nearly  a  mile  long,  which  is  overhung  by 
stupendous  mural  limestone  precipices,  containing  caverns 
— one  being  300  ft.  long — filled  with  fantastic  stalactites  and 
stalagmites.  The  celebrated  cheddar  cheeses  are  produced 
on  the  rich  grass  farms  around.  The  church  is  supposed  to 
have  been  built  about  1400,  and  has  a  sculptured  stone 
pulpit.  Pop.  of  parish  about  2,500. 

CHEDUBA,  che-dd'bd:  island  off  Aracan,  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  stretching  from  lat.  18°  40'  to  18°  56'  n.,  and  from 
long.  93°  31'  to  93°  50'  e.;  about  240  sq.  m.  With  the 
adjacent  mainland,  it  was  ceded  to  the  British  at  the  close 
of  the  first  Burmese  war.  The  soil  is  fertile,  yielding  rice, 
tobacco,  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  hemp,  and  large  quantities 
of  a  vegetable  oil,  fitted  equally  for  burning  and  for  var¬ 
nishing.  The  principal  mineral  is  petroleum.  The  coast 
presents  earthy  cones,  which  emit  mud  and  gas,  and  about 
100  years  ago  a  severe  earthquake  is  believed  to  have  ex¬ 
tended  the  limits  of  the  island.  Pop.  about  25,000. 

CHEEK,  n.  chek  [AS.  ceac ,  the  cheek,  the  jaw;  Dut. 
kaecke;  Sw.  kek ,  the  jaw] :  the  side  of  the  face  below  either 
eye;  in  mil.,  the  side  of  an  embrasure;  in  slang,  bold,  un¬ 
blushing  impudence.  Cheeky,  a.  che'ki,  in  slang,  pos¬ 
sessing  bold,  brazen  impudence;  forward  and  impudent. 
Cheek-by-jowl  [AS.  geagl,  a  jaw,  a  jowl]:  near;  close; 
side-by-side.  Cheek-bone,  the  prominent  bone  of  the 
cheek;  the  malar  bone.  Cheeks,  n.  plu.  two  upright, 
equal,  and  similar  parts  of  any  piece  of  timber-work;  the 
two  solid  parts  upon  the  sides  of  a  mortise;  the  projection 
on  each  side  of  a  mast. 

CHEEP,  v.  chep  [an  imitative  word:  Scot,  cheiper,  a 
cricket]:  to  make  a  shrill  noise  like  a  young  chicken. 
Cheep'ing.  imp.  Cheeped,  pp.  chept. 

CHEER,  v.  cher  [OF.  chiere;  It.  cera,  the  countenance. 
F.  chere,  the  face,  favor,  entertainment — from  mid.  L. 
cara,  face,  countenance :  comp.  Gael,  cairdeas,  friendliness ; 
cairdich,  to  make  friendly] :  to  make  pleasant  and  friendly ; 
to  comfort ;  to  gladden ;  to  infuse  life  and  spirit  into ;  to  en¬ 
courage;  to  become  gladsome;  to  receive  with  shouts  of 
joy;  to  applaud:  N.  face  of  countenance,  as  expressing 
cheerfulness;  that  which  brings  joy  and  gladness;  courage; 
spirits;  a  joyful  shout;  applause;  mirth;  provisions  for  a 
feast.  Cheer'ing,  imp.:  Adj.  animating;  encouraging: 
N.  utterance  of  shouts  of  joy ;  loud  acclamations.  Cheered, 
pp.  cherd,  Cheer'ingly/  ad.  -U.  Cheer'ily,  ad.  -i-li, 
with  spirit;  in  good  spirits.  Cheerful,  a.  cher'ful, 
lively;  in  good  spirits;  full  of  life.  Cheer'fully,  ad. 
~li.  Cheerfulness,  n.  the  state  of  being  in  good  spirits; 
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liveliness;  gaiety.  Cheerless,  a.  chevies,  without  cheer; 
cold ;  gloomy ;  dispiriting.  Cheer'lessly,  ad.  -It.  Cheer'- 
lessness,  n.  Cheer'er,  n.  one  who.  Cheer'y,  a.  -i, 
gay;  sprightly.  Cheer  up,  to  become  cheerful;  to  en¬ 
liven:  Int.  have  greater  courage  and  hopefulness. — Syn. 
of  ‘cheer,  v.’:  to  animate;  encourage;  enliven;  exhilarate; 
comfort;  console;  solace;  gladden;  inspirit;  refresh; — of 
‘cheerful’:  merry;  sprightly;  gay;  mirthful;  jovial;  lively; 
gleeful;  vivacious;  sportive;  animated;  joyful;  blithe; 
lightsome;  gladsome;  airy;  jolly. 

CHEESE,  n.  chez  [AS.  cese,  curdled  milk;  Gael,  caise; 
W.  caws,  cheese;  L.  casetis,  cheese;  Fin.  kasa,  a  heap]:  the 
curd  of  milk  pressed  into  a  mass  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes,  and  suffered  to  dry.  Cheesy,  a.  che'zi,  having  the 
taste  or  form  of  cheese.  Cheese'cake,  n.  a  sweet  cake 
made  with  sugar,  butter,  and  soft  curd;  any  delicately 
flavored  preparation  of  custard.  Cheese-hoppers,  the 
larvae  or  maggots  of  a  fly  found  in  decayed  cheese.  Cheese- 
mite,  a  very  minute  insect  found  plentifully  in  old  cheese. 
Cheese-press,  and  Cheese-vat,  the  one  for  pressing  and 
the  other  for  holding  the  curd  to  be  formed  into  a  cheese; 
the  old  method  of  pressing  was  the  mere  piling  of  weights 
on  the  cheese  vat,  or  sometimes  a  screw  was  used;  but  there 
are  now  numerous  ingenious  and  convenient  forms  of 
cheese-press,  generally  depending  on  the  action  of  a  lever. 
Cheese-monger,  n.  -milng'ger  [AS.  mangere,  a  trader]:  one 
who  deals  in  or  sells  cheese.  Cheese-paring,  the  outer 
rind  or  worthless  paring  of  skin  of  the  cheese,  the  preserva¬ 
tion  for  use  of  which  was  considered  carrying  economy 
to  excess. 

CHEESE:  the  curd  of  milk,  including  principally  the 
casein  and  fat,  coagulated,  cooked,  drained,  and  pressed 
into  solid  form.  The  standard  factory-made  American 
cheese  is  practically  identical  with  English  Cheddar  cheese, 
and  is  often  so-called.  The  process  of  manufacture  is 
practically  the  same  in  all  factories.  A  milk  rich  in  fat 
is  preferred,  the  cheese  being  nearly  all  fat  and  casein  (q.v.). 
The  first  process  of  manufacture  is  to  heat  the  milk  (pre¬ 
ferably  sweet  milk)  to  about  84°  F.  It  is  then  tested  with 
rennet  for  ripeness.  If  the  !  rennet  coagulates  the  test 
of  milk  in  17  to  20  seconds,  the  milk  is  sufficient  ripe  for 
treatment.  Enough  rennet  is  then  added  to  the 
supply  of  milk  to  coagulate  the  whole  in  25  or  30  minutes. 
The  proportions  vary  with  conditions,  but  about  four 
ounces  of  rennet  extract  to  100  gallons  of  milk  is  perhaps 
an  average  quantity.  When  the  milk  is  coagulated,  the 
solid  portion  or  curd  in  the  vat  is  separated  from  the  watery 
portion,  by  allowing  the  latter  to  drain  off.  Gang  knives 
are  then  brought  into  use,  to  cut  the  curd  into  cubes  of 
a  third  of  an  inch  or  more,  the  knives  being  set  a  little 
less  than  half  an  inch  apart  and  passed  through  the  curd 
horizontally  and  perpendicularly.  After  cutting,  the 
curd  is  gently  agitated  to  prevent  settling.  This  allows 
the  curd  to  shrink,  and  tends  to  expel  a  portion  of  the 
whey.  The  stirring  may  be  done  with  a  curd-rake,  but 
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factories  more  commonly  employ  what  is  termed  an 
automatic  curd-agitator,  which  is  attached  to  the  vat  and 
driven  by  steam  power.  The  mass  of  curd  is  next  heated 
very  slowly  to  about  92°  F.  This  cooking  process  may 
continue  several  hours,  lasting  until  the  operator  finds 
that  the  curd  will  string  about  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  an 
inch  on  a  hot  iron.  The  whey  is  then  drawn  off.  The 
curd  is  next  turned  and  piled,  to  rid  it  of  the  excess  of 
moisture.  When  deemed  sufficiently  solid  it  is  ground 
and  salted.  The  grinding  may  be  done  in  one  of  several 
kinds  of  mills,  a  common  form  having  two  cylinders 
with  teeth  rotating  toward  each  other,  which  operation 
picks  the  curd  to  pieces.  After  grinding,  the  curd — or 
cheese,  as  it  may  now  be  called, — is  dipped  and  put  into 
hoops  to  give  it  form  for  pressing,  Common  sizes  of 
hoops  are  14^X10  and  13^X6  inches.  An  iron  bandage 
or  rim  is  placed  about  the  hoop  to  give  it  solidity,  and  a 
cloth  wrapped  about  it  to  keep  the  cheese  together  and 
secure  cleanliness.  Pressure  is  then  applied,  at  first 
lightly,  and  then  increased,  the  cheese  being  usually 
turned  over  during  the  operation.  The  pressure  is  main¬ 
tained  for  16  to  18  hours,  after  which  the  cheese  is  ready 
to  be  cured.  Curing-rooms  are  built  both  above  and 
below  ground,  the  latter  being  preferred  as  being  easier 
to  maintain  at  a  cool  temperature.  High  temperature  is 
very  deleterious  to  cheese,  diminishing  its  value  by  melt¬ 
ing  and  leaking  of  fat,  while  the  texture  and  flavor  are 
also  impaired.  A  temperature  below  65°  F.  should  always 
be  maintained  in  the  curing-room,  and  40°  is  better. 
Ventilation  must  be  provided,  and  the  usual  arrangement 
is  an  upright  draft-pipe,  run  high  enough  to  catch  the 
wind,  and  with  a  vane  at  the  top  to  turn  the  mouth  of 
the  funnel  to  the  wind.  The  process  called  ripening  takes 
place  in  the  curing-room,  determining  the  particular 
flavor  of  the  cheese.  The  ripening  is  caused  by  bacteria, 
as  is  proven  by  making  cheese  from  sterilized  milk,  in 
which  case  it  retains  the  flavor  of  new-made  cheese  for  a 
very  long  period.  More  than  fths  of  the  cheese  made  in  the 
U.  S.  is  manufactured  according  to  this  process.  The 
remainder  is  farm-made,  or  else  manufactured  by  some 
other  process  in  imitation  of  some  foreign  cheese. 

There  are  a  number  of  varieties  of  foreign  cheese  which 
owe  their  difference  partly  to  the  food  of  the  cows,  but  in 
greater  part  to  differences  in  the  mode  of  treating  the  milk. 
Stilton  Cheese  is  made  in  Leicestershire,  England,  by  add¬ 
ing  the  evening’s  milk  to  the  new  milk  of  the  next  morn¬ 
ing;  and  as  there  is  always  more  trouble  in  expelling  the 
whey  from  curd  containing  butter,  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  preparing  this  variety  of  cheese  from  its  liability  to 
fermentation  and  bursting.  Cheshire  and  Double  Glouces¬ 
ter  are  made  from  the  whole  milk;  Single  Gloucester ,  from 
half  new  milk  and  half  skimmed  milk.  Gouda  Cheese  is 
prepared  in  Holland  from  skimmed  milk  curdled  by  muri¬ 
atic  acid  instead  of  rennet,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  not 
infested  with  mites.  Holland  exports  annually  about 
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tnirty  millions  of  pounds  of  cheese,  the  greater  portion 
going  to  England.  Suffolk  Cheese  is  made  from  skimmed 
milk.  Parmesan  Cheese,  obtained  from  Parma  in  Italy, 
also  is  made  from  skimmed  milk,  and  owes  its  fine,  rich 
flavor  to  the  superior  herbage  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Po.  This  cheese  is  kept  three  or  four  years,  and  the 
outside  polished  with  linseed  oil  and  charcoal  till  it  shines 
like  ebony.  Swiss  Cheese  is  flavored  with  herbs,  and 
especially  that  of  Gruyere,  which  is  very  pleasant  to  the 
taste.  Gruyere  cheeses  weigh  40-60  lbs.  each,  and  are 
exported  in  large  quantities.  Dunlop  Cheese,  though  no¬ 
where  so  well  made  as  in  the  parish  of  Dunlop,  in  Ayrshire, 
is  now  manufactured  in  the  dairy  districts  of  Scotland 
generally.  The  cheeses  are  of  various  sizes — from  a 
quarter  to  a  half  hundredweight.  Sometimes  the  entire 
milk  is  used,  but  generally  the  cream  is  removed  from 
the  evening’s  milking.  Roquefort  cheese  and  Kachkaval 
(Bulgarian)  are  made  from  sheep’s  milk. 

As  an  article  of  diet,  cheese  is  highly  nutritious;  but  from 
its  costive  properties,  it  is  mainly  used  as  a  condiment  in 
small  quantity  after  an  ordinary  meal,  and  is  then  service¬ 
able  in  giving  an  impetus  to  the  process  of  digestion.  To 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  digestive,  cheese  must  be  old  and 
partially  aecayed  or  moldy.  It  then  acts  as  leaven,  and 
causes  chemical  changes  gradually  to  commence  among  the 
particles  of  the  food  which  has  previously  been  eaten,  and 
thus  facilitates  the  dissolution  which  necessarily  precedes 
digestion. 

A  small  proportion  of  the  cheese  used  in  the  U.  S.  is 
imported.  From  5,000.000  to  7,000,000  pounds  a  year  of 
Swiss  cheese  enter,  also  some  from  France,  Germany,  and 
England.  There  are  about  3,300  cheese  factories  in  the 
U.  S.,  of  which  over  570  make  both  butter  and  cheese. 
.New  York  and  Wisconsin  are  the  greatest  cheese-produc¬ 
ing  states,  aggregating  over  two-thirds  of  the  total  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  nation,  amounting  to  nearly  282,000,000  pounds. 
At  the  average  wholesale  price  of  10  cents  a  pound,  this  is 
worth  $30,000,000. 

Prior  to  1850  practically  all  the  cheese  made  in  the  U.  S. 
was  a  farm  product.  Since  that  date  farm  dairies  have 
been  largely  superseded  by  factories  to  which  milk  is  taken 
from  surrounding  districts;  and  by  the  employment  of 
greater  and  more  uniform  skill  and  experience  a  better 
quality  is  obtained.  Government  statistics  include  the 
production  of  cheese  with  butter  and  condensed  milk, 
the  combined  annual  output  being  valued  at  over  $131,- 
183,000.  Large  shipments  of  U.  S.  cheese  are  made  to 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  other  countries,  the  annual 
export  amounting  to  over  54,059,000  pounds,  valued  at 
$5,549,254. 

CHEESE-HOPPER:  the  larvae  of  Piophila  casei  or  Tyro- 
phaga  casei,  a  small  dipterous  (two-winged)  fly,  of  the  large 
family  Muscides,  the  same  to  which  the  house-fly,  blow-fly, 
etc.,  belong.  The  perfect  insect  is  about  a  line  and  a  half 
in  length,  mostly  of  a  shining  black  color;  antennae,  fore- 
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head,  and  some  parts  of  the  legs  rufous.  It  is  a  pest  of 
dairies  and  store-closets,  laying  its  eggs  in  cracks  or  crev¬ 
ices  of  cheese,  the  destined  food  of  its  larvae.  To  preserve 
cheeses  from  this  pest,  it  is  of  advantage  to  brush  or  rub 
them  frequently,  and  to  remove  all  cracked  or  injured 
cheeses  from  large  stores,  besides  keeping  them  dry  and  in 
well-aired  places.  The  same  rules  are  applicable  to  their 
preservation  from  the  other  insect  larvae  by  which  they  are 
sometimes  infested,  of  which  the  most  notable  are  those  of 
the  bacon  beetle  (see  Dermestes),  and  of  another  species 
of  dipterous  fly,  Musca  corvina. 

CHEETAH,  che'ta ,  or  Chittah,  chit'td,  or  Hunting 
Leopard  ( Felis  jubata,  or  Cynailurus  jubatus);  animal  of 
the  feline  family,  but  differing  from  all  the  rest  of  that 
family  in  its  longer  and  narrower  feet  and  less  retractile 
claws,  which  are  also  more  blunt  and  less  curved.  With 
these  peculiarities  are  associated  a  greater  length  of  limbs 
than  is  usual  in  feline  animals,  adapting  it  to  take  its  prey 
by  running  rather  than  by  leaping,  ana  an  intelligent  and 
tractable  disposition,  constituting  an  additional  point  of 
resemblance  to  dogs;  with  which,  however,  the  form  of  the 
head  and  the  internal  anatomy  have  nothing  in  common, 
but  are  entirely  feline.  The  cheetah  is  in  size  about  equal 
to  a  leopard,  but  the  body  and  limbs  are  longer.  It  is  very 
widely  distributed,  being  found  in  Senegal,  s.  Africa,  Per¬ 
sia,  India,  Sumatra,  etc.  Its  geographic  range  extends  as 
far  n.  as  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  steppes  of  the  Kirghiz 
Tartars.  The  Asiatic  species  described  as  Felis  venatica  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  fully  identified  with  F.  jubata;  and 
differences  in  the  quantity  of  mane,  and  other  unimpor¬ 
tant  particulars,  may  probably  sometimes  have  resulted 
from  domestication;  for  this  animal  has  been  long  domes¬ 
ticated  and  employed  in  the  chase,  both  in  Persia,  where  it 
is  called  Youze,  and  in  India.  Deer  and  antelopes  are  the. 
game  principally  hunted  with  the  cheetah,  and  packs  are 
kept  by  Indian  princes.  The  head  of  the  cheetah  is  kept 
covered  with  a  leather-hood  till  the  game  is  discovered, 
when  the  hunting  party  advancing  cautiously  to  within 
200  yards  of  it,  the  hood  is  taken  off,  and  the  cheetah 
stealthily  creeps  toward  the  herd,  taking  advantage  of 
every  bush  and  inequality  for  concealment,  till,  on  their 
showing  alarm,  he  is  among  them  at  a  few  bounds,  and 
striking  down  his  victim  with  a  blow  of  his  paw,  instantly 
tears  open  his  throat,  and  begins  to  suck  the  blood.  It 
is  then  somewhat  difficult  to  withdraw  him  from  his  prey, 
which  is  generally  done  by  offering  him  meat.  If  unsuc¬ 
cessful  the  cheetah  does  not  attempt  to  follow  the  herd  by 
running — nor  does  this  animal  seem  to  possess  the  power 
of  maintaining  speed  through  a  lengthened  chase — but 
slowly,  and  as  if  ashamed,  creeps  back  to  the  hunters. 
The  ancient  monuments  show  that  this  leopard  was 
employed  by  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  sportsmen 
of  remote  antiquity;  and  it  is  known  that  in  the  14th 
century  the  returning  Crusaders  introduced  the  cheetah 
into  Europe  where  it  was  used  for  some  centuries. 
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CHEEVER,  chever,  Ezekiel:  1615,  Jan.  25 — 1708,  Aug. 
21;  b.  London.  He  emigrated  1637,  was  one  of  the  three 
founders  of  New  Haven,  1638,  taught  school  there  1638- 
50  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  1650-61,  and  at  Charlestown  1661-70. 
Invited  by  the  authorities  of  Boston  to  take  charge  of  the 
Latin  School,  1670,  he  retained  that  post,  with  unimpaired 
faculties,  till  his  death  at  the  age  of  93.  His  Accidence, 
written  at  New  Haven,  went  through  20  editions,  and  was 
long  the  chief  guide  to  Latin  in  New  England.  He  pub¬ 
lished  also  Scripture  Prophecies  Explained,  in  three  Short  Es¬ 
says.  Some  poems  by  him,  with  his  funeral  sermon  by 
Cotton  Mather,  were  printed  at  Boston,  1828. 

CHEF  D’GSUVRE,  n.  shef-do'vr  or  shd-  [F.,  chief  of 
work]:  a  master-piece;  a  very  fine  work  of  art. 

<  CHE-FOO,  che-fo  ( Ghi-fu ):  Chinese  treaty  port,  on  the  n. 
side  of  the  peninsula  of  Shan-tung,  province  of  Shan-tung; 
30  m.  e.  of  Tang-Chow-Foo.  Since  it  was  opened  to  for¬ 
eign  trade,  it  has  become  important;  and  there  are  a 
custom-house,  British  consulate,  and  a  considerable  foreign 
settlement.  Imports  are  chiefly  of  iron,  woolen,  and  cotton 
goods,  and  opium.  The  ‘  C.  Convention,’  which  opened  C. 
and  two  other  ports  to  foreign  commerce,  was  agreed  to 
1876.  Pop.  33,000. 

CHEGOE,  n.  cheg'd  [of  Peruvian  origin:  Sp.  chico , 
small] :  in  tropical  countries,  a  small  insect  that  enters  the 
skin  of  the  feet  in  man;  also  written  Chigger,  chigger; 
Chigoe,  chig  o;  Jigger,  jigger ;  Chigre,  chig'er;  and 
Chegre,  cheg'er. 

CHEILOANGIOSCOPY,  ki-ld-an-ji-ds'ko-pi:  method  of 
observing  the  circulation  of  the  blood  invented  by  Dr.  C. 
Hiiter  of  Germany.  The  patient’s  head  is  fixed  in  a 
frame  to  which  are  attached  a  microscope  and  a  lamp. 
The  lower  lip  is  drawn  out  and  fixed  by  clips  on  the  stage 
of  the  microscope;  on  its  inner  surface  a  condenser  throws 
a  strong  light,  and  the  microscope  with  a  low-power  objec¬ 
tive  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  blood-vessels,  which  at  first 
appear  filled  with  a  red  injection.  On  focusing  one  small 
vessel,  the  blood  stream  can  be  seen  in  motion,  with  its  red 
corpuscles  as  specks  on  the  current;  the  flow  of  these  in  the 
capillaries  is  said  to  be  very  beautiful.  The  colorless  cor¬ 
puscles  also  appear  here  and  there  as  white  specks  on  the 
red  stream.  Other  phenomena  besides  those  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  may  be  observed  by  this  method,  the  primarj’'  use  of 
which  is  to  gain  help  in  diagnosing  disease  by  detecting 
anything  abnormal  concerning  the  blood.  The  phenomena 
of  blood  stagnation — its  change  from  red  to  purple,  ac¬ 
companying  the  stoppage  of  its  flow — may  be  witnessed 
by  a  slight  pressure,  or  by  touching  the  lip  with  ice,  and 
for  a  longer  time  by  re-agents,  as  glycerine  or  ammonia. 

CHEIRACANTHUS,  n.  k7>' rd-kdn' thus  [Gr.  cheir,  the 
hand;  akan'tha,  a  thorn]:  a  small  fossil  fish  armed  with  de¬ 
fensive  spines.  Chei'role'pis,  n.  -rd-lepis  [Gr.  lepis,  a 
scale]:  a  fossil  fish  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  having 
lozenge-shaped  ganoid  scales,  and  a  great  development  of 
its  pectoral  and  ventral  fins.  Cheiroptera,  n.  plu.  kl-rop'- 
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Ur -a  [Gr .  pteron,  a  wing]:  the  systematic  name  for  hats 
and  the  bat  kind  (see  Bat).  Cheirop'ter,  n.  one  of 
the  cheiroptera.  Cheirop'terous,  a.  -its,  pertaining  to. 
Cheirtj'rus,  n.  -ro'riis  [Gr.  oura ,  a  tail]:  in  geol.,  a  genus 
of  Lower  Silurian  trilobites,  so  termed  from  their  tail  pre¬ 
senting  four  or  five  finger-like  spines. 

CHEIRAN  THUS:  see  Wallflower. 

CHEIROMANCY:  see  Chiromancy. 

CHEIRO'MYS:  see  Aye-aye. 

CHEIRONECTES,  ki-ro-nek' tez :  genus  of  marsupial 
quadrupeds,  differing  from  the  opossums  chiefly  in  having 
webbed  feet  and  aquatic  habits.  G.  palmatus  or  G.  Yapock, 
sometimes  called  the  Yapock  opossum,  or  simply  the 
Yapock,  from  the  S.  American  river  of  that  name,  is  com¬ 
mon  in  many  rivers  of  Brazil  and  Guiana.  It  has  a  soft 
wooly  fur,  the  color  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  is  gray 
with  large  transverse  patches  of  black  connected  with  a 
dorsal  black  line,  the  breast  and  belly  white;  the  tail  is 
long  very  thick  at  the  base  tapering  to  the  tip,  and,  except 
at  the  base,  covered  with  scales.  The  cheek-pouches  are 
very  large.  Crustaceans  are  said  to  form  the  chief  food  of 
this  animal,  which  is  interesting  as  a  sort  of  marsupial 
representative  of  the  otter. 

CHEIROTHERIUM ,  n.  ki-ro-the! ri-um  [Gr.  cheir,  the 
hand;  therion ,  a  wild  beast — lit.  hand-beast]:  in  geol.  name 
formerly  given  to  an  animal  known  to  science  only  by  its 
hand-like  foot-prints  in  certain  sandstones  of  the  Trias  age. 
The  remains  of  the  animal  having  been  found,  and  its 
structure  made  out,  this  name  has  given  place  to  the  more 
characteristic  one  of  Labyrinthodon  (q.v.) 

CHEKE,  chek,  SIR  John:  1514,  June  16—1557,  Sep.; 
b.  Cambridge,  England;  notable  as  one  of  the  revivers  of 
classical  literature  in  England  during  the  16th  c.  Entering 
the  Univ.  of  Cambridge,  he  applied  himself  assiduously  to 
the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  particularly  the  latter 
language,  then  much  neglected  in  England.  He  labored 
earnestly  to  advance  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  and 
literature;  and  when  the  first  professorship  of  Greek  was 
founded  in  Cambridge  by  King  Henry  VIII.,  about  1540, 
C.  was  appointed  prof.  A  new  mode  of  pronouncing 
Greek  which  he  introduced  was  assailed  by  Bishop  Gardiner, 
chancellor  of  the  univ.;  notwithstanding  C.’s  system  pre¬ 
vailed.  C.  was  for  a  time  preceptor  of  the  prince,  after¬ 
ward  Edward  VI.,  whose  elevation  to  the  throne  secured 
him  rank,  wealth,  and  honor.  But  being  a  Protestant  he 
was  stripped  of  everything  when  Mary  came  to  the  throne, 
though  other  lands  were  given  to  him  on  his  returning  to 
the  Rom.  Cath.  Church,  which  he  did  to  escape  burning, 
the  only  alternative  offered  him  by  Cardinal  Pole.  His 
recantation  preyed  on  his  mind  so  much,  that  he  died  in 
the  course  of  the  following  year.  He  left  several  works  in 
Latin,  and  a  pamphlet  in  English;  and  among  his  MSS. 
was  a  translation  of  the  Gospel  by  Matthew,  exemplifying 
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a  plan  for  reforming  the  English  language  by  eradicating 
all  words  save  those  derived  from  Saxon  roots. 

CHE-KEANG,  che-ke-dng':  one  of  the  e.  and  maritime 
provinces  of  China,  smallest  of  the  eighteen;  area  39,150 
sq.  m.  Situated  in  the  s.  portion  of  the  great  plain,  it  has 
great  fertility,  and  produces  silk,  tea,  and  rice  in  abundance 
Its  cap.,  Hang-chow  (q.v.),  an  important  and  populous 
city,  is  the  metropolis  of  the  silk  districts.  ‘Above  is 
Paradise/  say  the  Chinese,  ‘below  are  Soo-chow  and  Hang¬ 
chow.  ’  Both  these  places  were  taken  by  the  Taeping  rebels 
1860.  Ning-po  (q.v.)  is  the  principal  port  of  the  province. 
Pop.  11,843,000. 

CHELAE,  n.  plu.  ke'le  [Gr.  chele,  a  claw]:  applied  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  first  pair,  or  largest  claws  or  pincers  of  the 
crustaceans,  etc.  Chelif'erous,  a .-lif'er-tis  [L.  fero,  I 
bear]:  having  claws  as  a  crab.  Cheliform,  a.  ke'li- 
fawrm  [L.  forma,  a  shape]:  having  the  form  of  a  claw. 
Chelate,  a.  ke'lat,  having  chelae  or  two-cleft  claws. 

CHELICER/E,  ke-Us'er-e  [Gr.  kele,  a  claw;  keras,  a 
horn] :  antennal  claws,  e.g.  the  prehensile  claws  of  the  scor¬ 
pion  ;  modified  antennae  which  in  some  of  the  crustaceans, 
and  in  most  of  the  arachnida,  serve  a  purpose  correspond¬ 
ing  with  that  of  the  mandibles  of  insects  in  the  cutting, 
tearing,  or  bruising  of  food.  They  move,  however,  up 
and  down  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  mandibles 
of  insects. 

CHELIFER,  kel'i-fer :  genus  of  Arachnida  (q.v.)  of  the 
order  Trachearia,  and  of  the  family  to  which,  from  their 
resemblance  to  scorpions  without  tails,  the  name  Pseudo¬ 
scorpions,  or  false  scorpions,  has  been  given,  the  true  scor¬ 
pions  belonging  to  the  order  Pulmonaria.  The  genus  C. 
consists  of  minute  species  in  which  this  resemblance  is 
very  strong.  The  palpi  are  elongated  and  armed  with 
pincers.  The  species  live  under  the  loose  bark  of  trees, 
in  chinks  of  old  furniture,  etc.  One  species,  C.  cancroides, 
about  a  line  and  a  half  in  length,  is  frequently  to  be  seen 
in  old  books,  herbaria,  etc.,  and  is  called  the  Book  Scorpion; 
it  is  said  to  be  useful  as  feeding  on  the  insects  which  are 
most  destructive  to  books  and  collections  in  natural 
history. 

CHELM,  kelm  or  dhelm,  or  Cholm,  dholm:  town  of  Rus¬ 
sian  Poland,  govt,  of  the  same  name;  126  m.  s.e.  of  War¬ 
saw.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  United  Greek  bishop,  and  has  a 
theological  seminary.  The  Poles  were  defeated  here  by 
the  Russians,  1794,  June  4.  Pop.  about  7,000. 

CHELMSFORD,  chcmz'ford:  county  town  of  Essex, 
England,  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Chelmer  and  the  Cam,  29  m.  n.e.  of  London.  The 
town  has  a  large  agricultural  trade,  iron  foundries,  corn 
mills,  breweries,  electric  engineering  and  light  works  and 
manufactures  of  farming  implements,  leather,  and  malt, 
ft  is  the  seat  of  assizes  and  local  courts,  and  has  a  grammar 
chool  founded  by  Edward  VI.  Pop.  12,600. 

CHELONIA,  ke-lo'ni-a:  order  of  reptiles,  corresponding 
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in  extent  with  the  genus  Testudo  of  Linnaeus,  and  of  which 
the  most  obvious  distinguishing  character  is  the  inclosure 
of  the  whole  body  in  a  protective  covering  connected  with 
the  skeleton,  so  that  only  the  head,  the  tail  and  the  limbs 
are  protruded,  the  limbs,  four  in  number,  all  formed  on  the 
same  plan,  are  used  by  some  as  feet  for  walking  on  dry 
ground,  by  others  as  paddles  for  swimming.  The  bony 
covering  consists  of  two  principal  parts  called  the  carapace 
and  the  plastron;  the  carapace  serving  as  a  buckler  for 
the  upper  parts  and  the  plastron  for  the  lower  parts  of 
the  body.  The  carapace  is  formed  from  the  ribs,  of 
which  there  are  eight  pair,  and  from  the  annular  parts  of 
the  dorsal  vertebrae,  expanded  into  plates,  which  are 
joined  to  each  other  by  dentelated  sutures,  so  that  the 
whole  acquires  great  firmness,  and  the  dorsal  vertebrae  are 
rendered  immovable.  The  plastron  is  formed  of  pieces 
which  represent  the  sternum  or  breast-bone,  and  which 
are  ordinarily  nine  in  number.  So  compact  and  strong 
is  the  case  of  some  of  the  tortoises  that  it  will  bear  im¬ 
mense  pressure  without  injury,  the  arched  form  of  the 
carapace  adding  to  its  strength,  while  the  creature, 
destitute  of  other  means  of  defense,  and  incapable  of 
flight,  finds  safety,  at  least  in  its  mature  state,  from  all 
enemies  but  man,  by  drawing  its  head,  tail,  and  limbs 
within  the  protecting  case,  which  in  some,  called  box- 
tortoises,  has  certain  plates  movable,  so  as  more  com¬ 
pletely  to  inclose  them.  The  turtles  and  other  aquatic 
chelonians  cannot  thus  withdraw  their  head,  tail,  and 
limbs  from  danger,  but  the  greater  activity  of  their  move¬ 
ments  compensates  for  this. 

The  firmly-fixed  ribs  not  admitting  of  the  movements 
by  which  respiration  ordinarily  takes  place  in  other  verte¬ 
brate  animals,  the  Chelonia  gulp  down  air,  which  they 
inhale  entirely  through  the  nostrils ;  first  filling  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth  by  elevating  the  hyoid  bone,  and  then,  by  de¬ 
pressing  it,  forcing  the  air  into  the  lungs,  while  the  inner 
aperture  of  the  nostrils  is  closed  by  the  tongue.  In  other 
respects,  as  to  aeration  and  circulation  of  blood,  they  re¬ 
semble  other  reptiles. 

The  jaws  are  not  furnished  with  teeth,  but  act  in  a  man¬ 
ner  more  resembling  that  of  the  mandibles  of  birds,  be¬ 
ing,  like  them,  hard,  sharp,  and  horny.  The  food  of  the 
Chelonia  is  various.  Some  of  them,  among  which  are 
all  the  land-tortoises,  subsist  exclusively  on  vegetable  food; 
some  of  the  aquatic  Chelonia  pursue  and  eat  other  aquatic 
animals. 

All  the  Chelonia  are  strictly  oviparous.  Their  eggs 
are  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  alone ;  they  lay  a  great 
number  at  a  time,  which  are  covered  with  a  calcareous 
shell,  like  those  of  birds.  The  eggs  of  fresh-water  tortoises 
are  in  some  places  a  lucrative  article  of  commerce,  from 
the  quantity  of  oil  obtained  from  them. 

The  Chelonia  are  found  only  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  world,  but  their  numbers  in  some  places  are  astonish¬ 
ingly  great.  A  few  species  occur  in  the  southern  parts  of 
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Europe,  and  a  number  of  species  are  found  in  the  tem¬ 
perate  parts  of  N.  America. 

All  the  species  are  extremely  tenacious  of  life;  they  are 
capable  of  extraordinary  abstinence,  and  of  living  long 
after  having  sustained  injuries  which  would  have  been 
immediately  destructive  to  almost  any  other  animal. 
They  are  remarkable  also  for  longevity. 

The  flesh  of  some  kinds  of  turtle  is  well  known  as  an 
excellent  article  of  food.  The  eggs  of  some  are  equally 
an  esteemed  delicacy.  Tortoise-shell  (q.v.)  and  the  oil  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  are  the  only  other  valuable  products  of 
the  order. 

See  the  titles  of  the  different  genera  and  species:  also 
Reptiles. 

Fossil  Chelonia. — Foot-tracks  on  the  Triassic  sandstone 
of  Dumfriesshire  were  referred  by  their  discoverer,  Dr. 
Duncan,  to  tortoises.  Similar  tracks  have  been  noticed 
in  Devonian  and  Oolite  strata.  Their  vagueness,  however, 
does  not  indicate  with  certainty  the  animals  which  pro¬ 
duced  them.  The  first  indisputable  evidence  of  chelonian 
life  occurs  in  the  Upper  Oolite,  where  the  remains  of 
several  pond-tortoises  and  two  or  three  turtles  have  been 
observed.  In  the  newer  deposits,  they  increase  in  num¬ 
ber,  so  that  between  seventy  and  eighty  species  have  been 
described  from  the  Tertiary  strata.  In  the  Eocene  deposits 
of  the  London  Clay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  there 
occur  the  remains  of  more  species  of  true  turtles  than  are 
now  known  to  exist  in  the  whole  world.  Some  of  these 
fossil  Chelonia  were  of  a  size  proportioned  to  their  colossal 
companions;  as,  for  instance,  the  gigantic  land  tortoise 
( colossochelys )  of  the  Sewalik  Hills,  whose  carapace  was  as 
much  as  20  ft.  in  length. 

CHELONIAN,  a  ke-ld'ni-dn  [Gr.  chelone,  the  tortoise]: 
pertaining  to  the  Chelonid  or  tortoise  and  turtle  tribe. 

CHELSEA,  chel'se:  city  of  Suffolk  co„,  Mass.,  n.e.  of 
Charlestown,  and  n.  of  East  Boston,  from  which  it  is  sep¬ 
arated  by  the  Mystic  river  and  by  Chelsea  creek,  an  inlet 
of  the  sea.  Originally  a  part  of  Boston,  it  was  set  off  1738, 
and  incorporated  as  a  city  1857.  The  oldest  ferry  in  the 
United  States  runs  from  the  foot  of  Winnisimmet  St.  to 
that  of  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  1J-  m.  The  Chelsea  bridge, 
3,300  ft.  long,  connects  with  Charlestown,  and  street-cars 
go  that  way  to  Boston.  The  Eastern  and  Grand  Junction 
railroads  pass  through  Chelsea.  Here  are  the  U.  S.  Marina 
Hospital,  a  naval  hospital  connected  with  the  navy-yar^ 
at  Charlestown,  a  soldiers’  home,  court-house,  city  hah, 
numerous  schools,  churches,  the  Fitz  Public  Library,  Odd 
Fellows’  and  Masonic  halls,  an  academy  of  music.  Union 
Park,  and  public  playgrounds.  The  city  is  divided  into 
4  wards,  governed  by  a  mayor,  8  aldermen,  and  19  com¬ 
mon  councilmen.  The  water-works  are  supplied  from 
Mystic  Lake,  through  Charlestown.  While  many  resi¬ 
dents  do  business  in  Boston,  Chelsea  is  a  manufacturing 
centre,  with  over  300  different  establishments  and  an  in¬ 
vested  capital  of  $8,211,6S2,  value  of  products,  $10,333, 
Vol.  8— 13 
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£49,  number  of  employees,  3,332.  The  principal  mam  - 
factures  are  foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  curried 
leather,  and  cotton  goods ;  after  these  come  tobacco,  rub¬ 
ber,  linseed  oil,  woolens,  brushes,  mattresses,  paper  boxes, 
soap,  etc.  Chelsea  has  grown  steadily  within  the  last 
half  century.  Pop.  (1910)  32,452. 

CHELSEA:  suburb  of  London,  now  an  integral  part  of 
the  metropolis,  in  Middlesex,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Thames,  4^  m.  w.s.w.  of  St.  PauPs.  The  river  is  here 
crossed  by  a  fine  iron  bridge.  Many  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  and  persons  distinguished  in  literature  formerly 
resided  at  Chelsea,  and  some  of  its  coffee-houses  were  much 
resorted  to  by  pleasure  parties  in  the  17th  and  18th  c. 
The  house  and  grounds  of  the  Earl  of  Ranelagh  were  a 
favorite  resort  as  late  as  1803;  and  Cremorne  was  a  place 
of  popular  amusement.  Chelsea  has  water-works  to  sup¬ 
ply  London,  a  chain-pier,  and  floor-cloth  factories,  besides 
a  training-college  for  male,  and  another  for  female  teach¬ 
ers,  the  royal  military  hospital  and  the  asylum  for  soldiers' 
children.  Pop.  (1901)  73,856. 

CHELSEA  HOSPITAL:  an  asylum  in  Chelsea,  suburb 
of  London,  for  disabled  or  superannuated  soldiers.  The 
building  was  commenced  1609  as  a  Prot.  theological  semi¬ 
nary,  by  Dr.  Matthew  Sutcliffe,  dean  of  Exeter,  and  James 
I.  gave  it  a  charter,  1610,  as  King  James's  College.  When 
Sutcliffe  died,  1629,  the  building  was  less  than  half  finished, 
and  the  students  were  only  15  in  number.  Shortly  after 
this  the  scheme  was  abandoned  and  the  building  used  for 
various  purposes.  It  was  then  rebuilt  (1682-90)  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  and  made  into  a  hospital  for  disabled 
soldiers  by  Charles  II.  By  a  warrant  issued  1684,  one 
day’s  pay  per  year,  and  two  in  leap-years,  was  deducted 
from  soldiers’  pay  for  supporting  Chelsea  Hospital.  This 
deduction  has  long  ceased,  the  hospital  being  maintained 
by  parliamentary  grant.  The  hospital  has  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  about  600  persons,  besides  officers.  Attached 
are  40  acres  of  land,  used  as  public  gardens  and  exercise 
ground.  It  is  governed  by  a  board  of  commissioners, 
comprising  ex  officio  the  lord  pres,  of  the  council,  the  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  and  the  secretaries  of  state;  but  the 
more  immediate  management  is  in  the  hands  of  about 
120  persons,  of  whom  20  are  military  officers,  20  civil 
officers,  and  the  rest  subordinates. 

The  establishment  is  maintained  for  the  in-pensioners  of 
the  British  army,  who  in  the  army  estimates  are  set  down 
at  550.  These  in-pensioners,  besides  board,  lodging, 
clothing,  washing,  medical  aid,  etc.,  receive  a  small  sum 
in  money,  varying  from  5s.  3d.  per  week  for  a  color-ser¬ 
geant,  down  to  Id.  per  week  for  a  private  soldier.  They 
are  all  dressed  in  uniform — red,  with  blue  facings — and 
are  treated  as  a  garrison,  in  respect  to  guards,  sentinels, 
etc.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  choice  open  to  the  men, 
as  to  whether  they  will  be  in  or  out  pensioners.  The  out- 
pensioners,  who  are  more  than  a  hundredfold  as  numerous. 
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receive  sums  of  money  varying  from  1  %d.  to  3s.  10 d.  per 
day  for  life,  as  a  reward  for  past  services.  Vacancies  in 
the  hospital  are  filled  up  once  a  quarter,  and  every  person 
admitted  must  give  up  his  out-pension  before  he  can  be¬ 
come  an  in-pensioner.  Doubts  have  frequently  been  ex¬ 
pressed  as  to  the  usefulness  of  this  expenditure;  it  is  ex¬ 
ceptional  in  its  character,  and  the  arrangement  to  which 
it  refers  is  not  in  much  favor  among  the  soldiery. 

CHELTENHAM,  chelt'num:  town,  parliamentary  bor¬ 
ough,  and  fashionable  watering-place,  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester,  eight  m.  n.e.  of  Gloucester;  in  a  picturesque 
valley  on  the  Chelt,  a  small  stream  which  rises  in  the  ad¬ 
jacent  hills,  and  flows  into  the  Severn.  It  is  sheltered 
on  the  e.  and  s.e.  by  a  semi-circle  of  the  Cotswolds.  It 
owes  its  celebrity  and  rapid  increase  to  its  mineral  springs, 
of  which  there  are  several  varieties.  The  chief  street  is 
upward  of  a  mile  long,  right  and  left  of  which  are  spacious 
and  elegant  squares  and  crescents,  and  innumerable  villas 
lately  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  numerous 
visitors.  Attached  to  the  spas  are  handsome  pump-rooms, 
with  tasteful  grounds,  avenues,  saloons,  lodging-houses, 
and  public  promenades  among  the  finest  in  England,  be¬ 
sides  many  fine  mansions  in  and  around  the  town.  It  has 
ten  churches  and  a  number  of  dissenting  chapels.  Of  late 
years,  Cheltenham  has  become  famous  for  its  public  schools, 
the  oldest  of  which  is  its  endowed  grammar-school,  capa¬ 
ble  of  educating  300  scholars;  but  the  largest,  and  now  the 
most  celebrated,  is  its  proprietary  college,  for  the  sons  of 
gentlemen,  a  noble  institution,  educating,  upon  an  average 
600  pupils.  There  are  also  a  ladies’  college,  a  junior  pro¬ 
prietary  school,  and  a  number  of  private  scholastic  estab¬ 
lishments.  There  are  public  assembly-rooms  in  the  town, 
which  is  also  much  resorted  to  in  the  winter  for  its  hunt¬ 
ing.  It  has  two  clubs,  and  several  weekly  newspapers. 
Cheltenham  returns  one  member  to  parliament,  and  has 
been  a  municipal  borough  since  1876.  It  has  no  manu¬ 
factures  of  any  importance.  Cheltenham  was  only  a  vil¬ 
lage  in  1716,  when  the  first  spring  was  discovered.  It 
gradually  increased  till  1788,  when  the  benefit  received 
by  George  III.  from  its  waters  suddenly  made  it  a  resort 
of  fashion,  a  position  it  has  since  maintained.  Pop.  49,500. 

CHEM'IC:  name  given  to  Bleaching  Powder  by  those 
engaged  in  chemical  works,  often  called  bleach  in  this  coun¬ 
try. 

CHEMICAL,  a.:  see  under  Chemistry.  A  chemical 
symbol  consists  of  the  first  letter  of  the  Latin  name  of  the 
element  to  be  indicated,  but  when  the  same  letter  forms 
the  initial  of  two  or  more,  another  letter  in  small  character 
is  added  to  distinguish  between  them,  thus  O  for  oxygen; 
C  =  carbon;  Cl  =  chlorine;  Ca  =  calcium;  Fe  =  ferrum  or 
iron;  Ag  =  argentum  or  silver,  and  so  on. 

CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS:  see  Analysis  in  Chemistry. 
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CHEMIN  DES  RONDES,  she-meng'  da  rdngd'  [F.  chemin , 
a  passage  or  load,  des,  of;  rondes,  the  patrols]:  in  a  forti¬ 
fication,  a  beam  between  the  exterior  slope  and  the  escarp, 
a  masonry  wall  being  erected  on  the  side  of  the  latter, 
whose  object  is  to  enable  the  officers  to  go  their  rounds 
without  crossing  the  ditch. 

CHEMISE,  n.  sh&-mez'  [F.  chemise;  Sp.  camisa,  a  che¬ 
mise — from  mid.  L.  camisid  and  camisa,  a  linen  inner  gar¬ 
ment]:  an  under  garment  worn  by  females;  a  shift;  a  wall 
lining  any  earthwork  in  order  to  support  it.  Chemisette, 
n.  shem'l-zet',  an  under  waistcoat  for  a  female. 

CHEMISTRY,  n.  kem'ls-trl  [Ar.  kimld,  the  occult  art; 
It.  chimica;  F.  chimie — from  mid.  L.  chimld,  the  secret  art 
of  procuring  gold — formerly  supposed  to  come  from  Gr. 
chumos,  juice,  hence  the  modern  spelling]:  the  science  that 
ascertains  the  nature  and  constituent  parts  of  any  body, 
investigates  the  laws  that  regulate  the  action  of  bodies  on 
each  other,  and  determines  in  what  proportion  their  ele¬ 
ments  unite.  Chem'ical,  a.  -i-kdl,  pertaining  to  chem¬ 
istry.  Chem'ically,  ad.  -li.  Chem'ist,  n.  one  skilled 
in  chemistry.  Chem'icals,  n.  plu.  -kals,  substances  used 
for  producing  chemical  effects.  Chemical  toys,  mostly 
pyrotechnic;  recommended  as  illustrating  to  the  young 
the  rudiments  of  chemistry;  but  probably  more  dangerous 
than  efficient  for  such  use.  ‘Pharaoh’s  Serpents’  (see 
Sulphocyanogen),  are  highly  poisonous,  and  during 
combustion  evolve  dangerous  vapors.  Larmes  du  Diable, 
or  ‘Crocodiles’  Tears,’  are  formed  of  metallic  sodium,  burn 
with  extreme  violence  if  thrown  into  water,  or  even  if 
moistened  with  water  or  heated,  and  scatter  particles  of 
caustic  alkali,  which  may  inflict  serious  burns.  ‘Sunshine 
in  Winter  Evenings,’  ‘Fiery  Swords,’  etc.,  are  formed  of  mag¬ 
nesium,  and,  like  the  preceding,  may  cause  serious  burns. 
Pyroxyline,  identical  with  the  highly  explosive  gun-cotton, 
is  the  active  agent  in  the  various  toys  known  as  ‘Will-o’- 
the-wisp  Paper,’  ‘Parlor  Lightning.’  “Fireflies,’  etc.  Or¬ 
ganic  chemistry,  that  which  treats  of  the  substances 
containing  carbon.  Inorganic  chemistry,  that  which 
treats  of  the  substances  which  form  mineral  bodies.  Prac¬ 
tical  or  Applied  chemistry,  that  which  treats  of  the 
products  of  chemistry  useful  in  the  arts,  and  for  economi¬ 
cal  purposes.  Pure  chemistry,  that  which  treats  of 
the  elemental  constitution  of  substances,  and  of  the  laws 
of  combination. 

CHEMISTRY.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  definition  of 
chemistry  which  is  at  once  brief  and  reasonably  accurate. 
It  is  distinguished,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  abstract 
sciences,  such  as  mathematics  and  logic,  which  deal  solely 
with  mental  conceptions,  and  on  the  other,  from  such 
purely  concrete  sciences  as  geology  and  botany,  which  deal 
essentially  with  definite  concrete  aggregates  of  matter, 
such  as  a  bed  of  sand  or  an  oak  tree  and  their  relation  to 
other  beds  of  sand  or  to  other  trees.  Chemistry  does  not 
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enquire  into  the  history  of  the  bed  of  sand,  nor  as  to  its 
extent,  but  it  regards  all  sand  as  being  alike  provided  it 
exhibits  the  same  properties  of  color,  hardness,  behavior 
towards  other  substances,  etc.  Indeed  it  often  relegates 
some  of  these  properties  to  physics,  provided  it  can  be 
shown  that  they  are  not  dependent  on  a  difference  in  com¬ 
position.  Thus  ice,  water  and  steam  are  regarded  by  the 
chemist  as  identical  substances,  whereas,  to  the  physicist, 
who  is  not  primarily  concerned  with  their  composition, 
but  with  such  properties  as  their  density,  viscosity,  hard¬ 
ness,  volatility,  etc.,  they  are  entirely  separate  materials. 
In  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between 
chemistry  and  physics.  The  chemist  often  takes  advan¬ 
tage  of  ‘physical’  properties  for  the  identification  and 
isolation  of  the  bodies  with  which  he  works.  In  general, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  more  permanent  changes  which 
substances  undergo  are  chemical  and  the  more  temporary 
ones  phjrsical.  Thus,  if  a  piece  of  ice  is  heated  it  becomes 
liquid  water,  if  this  be  cooled  sufficiently  ice  is  re-formed. 
Contrast  these  changes  with  those  of  a  piece  of  bread.  Heat¬ 
ing  causes  it  to  become  brown  or  black,  but  no  amount  of 
-cooling  will  reconvert  the  toast  into  bread — the  latter  has 
undergone  a  chemical  change.  Chemical  phenomena  are  gen¬ 
erally  closely  connected  with  a  change  in  the  composition 
of  substances,  thus  a  body  A  may  unite  with  another  B  to 
form  a  third  AB,  or  AB  may  decompose  into  A  and  B. 
As  a  rule  substances  differ  from  each  other  in  composition, 
i.e.,  they  contain  different  elements  (q.v.)  or  varied  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  same  element.  Thus  water  consists  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  iron  rust  of  oxygen  and  iron,  but 
hydrogen  peroxide,  like  water,  also  consists  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  the  former,  however,  contains  16  parts  of  oxy¬ 
gen  to  1  part  of  hydrogen  by  weight,  while  in  water  these 
elements  are  in  the  ratio  8:1.  Again,  the  black  scale 
formed  when  iron  is  strongly  heated  in  air  is  composed  of 
iron  and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  168:64,  but  iron  rust, 
produced  under  certain  conditions,  consists  of  112  parts  of 
iron  and  48  parts  of  oxygen,  by  weight.  A  good  many 
compounds  are  known,  however,  which  contain  identical 
quantities  of  the  same  elements  in  the  same  proportions 
and  yet  are  different  substances.  It  is  impossible  to  ex¬ 
plain  this  in  detail  here,  but  a  correct  idea  of  the  general 
conditions  which  prevail  in  such  cases  may  be  gained 
from  the  following  example :  Let  the  figures  1,2,3  represent 
each  a  definite  quantity  of  a  different  element;  the  figures 
may  be  arranged  in  the  following  ways :  123, 213, 312, 132, 
321,  each  arrangement  represents  a  different  and  entirely 
definite  number,  yet  the  figures  are  the  same  throughout, 
the  differences  are  due  simply  to  their  varying  relative 
position.  So  then  with  the  compounds  under  considera¬ 
tion,  their  differences  are  believed  to  be  due  to  the  different 
relative  arrangement  of  definite  quantities  of  the  element¬ 
ary  substances  of  which  they  are  composed.  C.  evidently 
embraces  an  enormous  range  of  facts,  because  it  covers 
changes  in  the  composition  of  all  substances.  Jt  is.  there- 
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fore,  necessary  to  divide  it  into  separate  branches  which 
are  concernedf  particularly  with  the  study  of  a  limited 
field.  These  divisions  are,  of  course,  made  for  conve¬ 
nience  only  and  are  often  arbitrary ;  moreover,  theyf  re- 
quently  overlap  considerably.  The  principal  branches  of 
C.  recognized  at  present  are  as  follows:  Physical  C.,  which 
considers  phenomena  bordering  on  physics  and  C. ;  Minera - 
logical  C.,  which  takes  cognizance  of  the  composition  of 
minerals;  Physiological  C.,  which  includes  the  changes 
which  food  undergoes  in  its  transit  through  the  animal 
economy,  and  the  transformations  that  take  place  in  sub¬ 
stances  of  organized  beings  generally;  Agricultural  <?., 
which  relates  to  the  composition  of  soils  and  manures,  the 
ingredients  in  plants,  and  the  best  modes  of  supplying  the 
food  that  they  require,  etc.  Inorganic  C.  takes  cognizance 
of  the  metals  and  compounds  which  are  not  derived  from 
carbon,  while  Organic  C.  is  best  defined  as  treating  of  the 
carbon  compounds,  Analytical  C.  (q.v.)  dealing  with  the 
composition  of  substances,  and  General  C.  which  concerns 
itself  with  the  properties  and  behavior  of  large  groups  of 
substances.  It  borders  closely  on  Physical  C  Assaying 
(q.v.)  is  a  branch  of  Analytical  C.  The  division  may, 
however,  be  made  on  entirely  different  lines  *  thus  we  have 
Pure  C  and  Applied  or  Technological  C  The  former  deals 
with  chemical  phenomena  for  their  own  sake,  or  rather  for 
the  discovery  of  the  truth  concerning  them,  whereas  the 
latter  is  concerned  with  their  utilization  for  industrial  pur¬ 
poses  and  for  the  financial  profit  which  they  may  yield. 
Here  again,  however,  the  line  cannot  be  sharply  drawn. 
Researches  with  a  strictly  utilitarian  object  often  fail  and 
sometimes  yield  results  of  theoretical  interest,  while,  con¬ 
versely,  investigation,  apparently  of  the  most  abstruse  kind, 
frequently  proves  to  be  of  the  first  importance  for  chem¬ 
ical  industries.  Pharmaceutical  C.  takes  cognizance  of  sub¬ 
stances  used  in  medicine. 

History. — The  Egyptians,  of  all  nations  of  antiquity, 
appear  to  have  had  the  greatest  amount  of  chemical  knowl¬ 
edge.  They  preserved  dead  bodies  from  decay  (see 
Mummy),  fixed  colors  in  silk  by  means  of  mordants,  pre¬ 
pared  many  medicines  and  pigments,  as  also  soap,  beer, 
vinegar,  metals  and  metallic  alloys,  common  salt,  vitriol, 
sods ,  sal-ammoniac,  glass,  enamel,  tiles,  and  painted 
earthen-ware.  The  Chinese  were  very  early  acquainted 
with  the  processes  for  dyeing,  and  the  preparation  of  me¬ 
tallic  alloys,  the  fabrication  of  nitre,  sulphur,  gunpowder, 
borax,  alum,  porcelain,  verdigris,  paper,  etc.  From  the 
Egyptians,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  derived  what  chemical 
knowledge  they  possessed ;  but  they  added  little  or  nothing, 
and  at  the  migration  of  the  northern  tribes,  and  overthrow 
of  the  Roman  empire,  a  stop  was  put  for  a  time  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  all  science  in  Europe.  The  prosecution  of 
chemical  knowledge  was  taken  up  by  the  Arabs  before 
the  8th  c..  and  was  carried  on  by  them  and  by  their  Euro¬ 
pean  scholars,  the  alchemists:  see  Alchemy.  The  first 
germs  of  a  real  science  of  C-  appear  about  the  end  of  the 
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17th  and  beginning  of  the  18th  c.,  in  the  speculations  of 
Becher  (q.v.)  and  the  phlogistic  theory  of  Stahl  (q.v.). 
After  this,  C.  rapidly  advanced  In  1718,  Geoffrey  brought 
out  the  first  table  of  Affinities;  in  1732,  Boerhaave  pub¬ 
lished  many  original  experiments  on  the  chemical  relations 
of  heat  and  light;;  in  1724  Hales,  and  in  1756  Black,  pub¬ 
lished  researches  on  the  air  and  aeriform  bodies,  showing 
that  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  during  fermentation,  res¬ 
piration,  and  by  the  action  of  acids  on  chalk,  was  different 
from  atmospheric  air.  In  1754-59,  Margraff  added  to  the 
then  known  earths — lime  and  silica — two  others,  alumina 
and  magnesia;  he  also  extracted  sugar  from  plants.  In 
1770,  Priestly  began  to  announce  his  discoveries  of  oxygen, 
ammonia,  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphur  dioxide,  etc.  In 
1773-86,  Scheele  contributed  chlorine,  hydrofluoric,  prussic, 
tartaric,  and  gallic  acids;  also  baryta,  phosphoric  acid 
from  bones,  etc.,  and  gave  the  first  hints  regarding  a  new 
doctrine  of  combustion.  About  the  same  time  Bergman 
and  Cavendish  enlarged  the  knowledge  of  the  gases.  La¬ 
voisier,  between  1770  and  ’94,  reorganized  much  of  the 
then  known  C.,  and  founded  a  system  of  C.  which  still 
remains  as  the  framework  of  the  science.  Berthollet,  1787, 
contributed  greatly  to  the  doctrine  of  affinity,  and  made 
researches  on  chlorine,  etc.  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  ad¬ 
vanced  organic  C.;  Klaproth  gave  many  contributions  to 
mineral  C.  Richter  devoted  himself  to  the  doctrine  of 
combining  proportion,  afterwards  perfected  by  Dalton: 
see  Atomic  Theory.  The  discovery  of  galvanic  elec¬ 
tricity  by  Galvani,  and  its  advancement  by  Volta,  led  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  and  others,  to  important  researches  on 
the  metals  and  gases.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard  ad¬ 
vanced  the  knowledge  of  organic  substances  and  the 
chemical  relations  of  heat.  Berzelius  made  laborious  re¬ 
searches  in  mineral  C.  and  analysis  and  gave  an  exactness 
to  this  department  which  had  never  previously  been 
approached.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the  electro-chem¬ 
ical  theory,  which  was  added  to  by  the  labors  of  Faraday, 
De  la  Rive,  Becquerel,  etc.,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  progenitor  of  the  modern  ionic  hypothesis.  Following 
this,  Organic  Chemistry  rapidly  advanced  under  the  re¬ 
searches  of  Liebig,  Wohler,  Mitscherlich,  Laurent,  Kekul6, 
Baeyer,  E.  Fischer,  and  others.  See  Atom:  Atomic 
Theory:  Atomic  Weights:  Affinity. 

Chemical  Nomenclature.— In  early  times,  chemical 
substances  were  named  according  to  the  fanciful  theories 
of  alchemy  (q.v.).  Thus  the  name  flowers  of  sulphur  was 
applied  to  the  sublimed  sulphur,  which  grew  or  sprang 
like  a  flower  from  sulphur  when  heated;  spirit  of  salt,  to 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  corrosive  acid  or  spirit  obtained 
from  common  salt;  many  of  these  names  are  in  common 
use  at  the  present  day.  In  1787,  Lavoisier  founded  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  nomenclature  still  followed  by  chemists.  At  first, 
it  was  intended  that  the  names  of  simple  as  well  as  com¬ 
pound  substances  should  be  regulated  by  system.  Hence 
such  terms  as  oxygen  (from  oxus,  acid,  and  gennao,  tc  pro- 
duce)  the  acid- producer,  given  from  the  notion,  then  held. 
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that  no  acid  was  without  oxygen  ;and  hydrogen  [from  hydor , 
water,  and  gennao ],  the  water-producer,  from  the  supposition 
that  hydrogen  had  more  to  do  with  the  formation  of  water 
than  any  other  element.  The  advance  of  chemistry,  how¬ 
ever,  has  so  completely  changed  the  opinion  of  chemists 
regarding  the  simpler  bodies,  that  such  names  are  now 
found  to  mislead;  and  thereafter,  though  such  as  had  been 
given  on  this  system  were  retained,  their  meaning  has  been 
discarded;  one  rule  only  applies,  viz.,  that  the  scientific 
names  of  the  metals  must  end  in  um.  In  the  non-metallic 
elements,  a  close  analogy  exists  between  chlorine,  bromine, 
iodine,  and  fluorine.  To  indicate  this,  the  common 
termination  ine  has  been  given,  and  for  a  similar  reason, 
carbon,  silicon,  and  boron,  end  in  on.  The  ancient  and 
more  common  metals  retain  their  popular  titles,  such  as 
gold,  silver,  and  copper;  but  they  have  had  Latin  names 
given  which  end  in  um.  The  symbol  of  an  element  is  ob* 
tained  from  the  abbreviation  or  first  letter  of  its  Latin 
name,  as  O  for  oxygen ;  Pb  for  lead  (Lat.  plumbum) .  When 
the  names  of  two  or  more  elements  commence  with  the 
same  letter,  a  second  letter  is  attached  to  those  discovered 
later,  thus  we  have  S  for  sulphur,  Se  for  selenium,  and  Si 
for  silicon.  For  a  complete  table  of  the  symbols  of  the 
elementary  substances,  see  Atomic  Weights. 

The  chemical  name  of  a  compound  substance  indicates 
the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed.  Thus  the  name  fer¬ 
ric  oxide  (iron  rust)  indicates  that  the  red  powder  is  made 
up  of  oxygen  and  iron ;  the  name  lead  sulphide  (galena) 
that  it  is  composed  of  sulphur  and  lead.  In  both  these 
cases  the  adjective  is  derived  from  the  Latin  name  of  the 
metal.  This  is  often  done;  no  absolute  rule  can  be  stated. 
In  all  similar  combinations — 


Oxygen  forms 

Chlorine  “ 

Bromine  11 

Iodine  “ 

Fluorine 
Nitrogen  “ 

Carbon  “ 

Sulphur  “ 

Selenium  “ 

Phosphorus  “ 


Oxides. 

Chlorides. 

Bromides. 

Iodides. 

Fluorides. 

Nitrides. 

Carbides. 

Sulphides. 

Selenides. 

Phosphides, 


When  two  elements  combine  with  each  other  in  more 
than  one  proportion  or  equivalent  (see  Atomic  Theory: 
Atomic  Weights),  the  names  of  the  compound  bodies 
are  contrived  to  express  this.  Where  oxygen  or  some 
similar  element  combines  with  a  metal  to  form  two 
compounds  the  termination  us  or  ous  is  added  to  the  name 
of  the  metal  in  the  case  of  the  substance  with  the  smaller 
quantity  of  oxygen,  whereas  the  name  of  the  body  with 
the  larger  proportion  of  oxygen  ends  in  ic.  For  example, 
iron  forms  with  oxygen  two  compounds  containing  to  56 
of  iron:  16  and  24  parts  of  oxygen,  respectively, the  former 
is,  therefore,  termed  ferrous  oxide  and  the  latter  ferric 
oxide.  Salts  derived  from  these  oxides  have  similar  names. 
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the  first  of  the  above  substances  yields  ferrous  sulphate 
{green  vitriol),  FeS04,  etc.,  and  the  latter  ferric  sulphate, 
Fe2  (S04)3  and  ferric  chloride,  FeCl3,  etc.  Thus,  if  proper¬ 
ly  applied,  a  name  ending  in  ic  implies  the  existence  of 
another  compound  with  one  terminating  in  us  and  vice 
versa.  The  names  of  acids  terminate  in  a  similar  manner, 
so  that  we  have  sulphuric  acid,  H2S04,  and  sulphurous 
acid,  H2S03,  nitric  acid,  HN03,  and  nitrous  acid,  HN02, 
etc.  Where  more  than  two  such  compounds  are  known 
the  prefixes  hypo  (under)  and  per  (above)  are  used,  as  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  examples:  Hypochlorous  acid, 
HCIO,  chlorous  acid,  HC102,  chloric  acid,  HC103,  per¬ 
chloric  acid,  HC104.  Acids,  the  names  of  which  end  is 
us,  give  rise  to  salts  that  have  names  ending  in  ite,  whereas 
if  the  acid  name  ends  in  ic  the  salt  name  ends  in  ate. 
Thus  the  name  of  salts  of  the  above  four  oxyacids  of  chlor¬ 
ine  are,  hypochlorites,  chlorites,  chlorates,  and  perchlorates, 
respectively.  In  some  cases  the  prefix  per  is  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  certain  highly  oxygenated  compounds  and  sometimes 
the  numerical  prefixes  mono,  di,  tri,  tetra,  etc.  (one,  two, 
three,  four,  etc.),  are  employed.  The  following  example 
will  serve  to  illustrate  these  points:  Nitrogen  forms  the 
oxygen  derivatives  N20  (nitrous  oxide  or  nitrogen  mon¬ 
oxide),  NO  (Nitric  oxide  or  nitrogen  dioxide),  N203, 
(nitrous  anhydride  or  nitrogen  trioxide),  NO?  (nitrogen 
peroxide),  N204  (nitrogen  tetroxide),  N205  (nitric  anhy¬ 
dride  or  nitrogen  pentoxide) .  The  term  anhydride  is 
applied  to  a  substance  which  can  combine  with  water  to 
form  an  acid;  the  above  anhydrides,  with  water,  yield  nitr¬ 
ous  and  nitric  acids,  respectively.  Chemists  are  seldom 
quite  consistent  in  their  use  of  names,  but  this  outline 
should  be  sufficient  to  overcome  all  ordinary  difficulties. 
It  may  be  pointed  out  that  every  chemical  name  has  a 
definite  meaning  and,  when  it  is  correctly  applied,  it 
conveys  a  great  deal  of  information  to  one  who  has  once 
mastered  the  system,  whereas  ordinary  popular  names 
have  no  general  meaning,  indeed  they  frequently  imply 
something  contrary  to  the  truth;  each  one  has  to  be 
mastered  individually  and  then  the  unfortunate  reader 
has  to  learn  about  the  compound.  Thus  ‘oil  of  vitriol’ 
(sulphuric  acid)  is  not  an  oil  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
glass,  ‘copperas’  (ferrous  sulphate)  has  no  connection  with 
copper,  and  ‘nonsol’  might  be  anything  from  a  cigar  to  a 
typewriter.  The  names  of  organic  compounds  are  more 
complex,  in  part  they  will  be  treated  later. 

Symbols  and  formulae.— The  symbol  of  every  element 
indicates  not  only  that  element,  but  also  a  certain  definite 
proportion  of  it  by  weight.  These  weights  are  the  atomic 
or  combining  weights  (q.  v.).  Thus  H  means  one  part  by 
weight  of  hydrogen,  O,  16  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  etc. 
(see  table  of  atomic  weights).  To  write  ‘2  lbs.  of  O 
when  we  mean  2  lbs.  of  oxygen  is,  therefore,  quite  incorrect, 
because  written  out  fully  it  means  ‘2  lbs.  of  16  parts  by 
weight  of  oxygen’  which  is,  of  course,  absurd.  When 
we  know  the  composition^of,  a  compound  we  can  write  its 
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formula,  thus  water  consists  of  2  parts  of  hydrogen  com¬ 
bined  with  16  parts  of  oxygen,  its  formula  is,  therefore, 
H20.  Hydrogen  peroxide  contains  2  parts  of  hydrogen 
with  32  parts  of  oxygen  and  it  has  the  formula  H202. 
The  numerals  indicate  that  the  atomic  weight  is  to  be 
taken  that  number  of  times.  H20,  then,  means  18  parts 
by  weight  of  water;  if  we  wish  to  indicate  36  parts  of  water 
we  write  2H20.  Everything  between  the  large  numeral 
and  a  period  or  plus  sign  is  to  be  multiplied  by  that  num¬ 
eral.  The  following  examples  will  make  this  clear,  the 
parts  by  weight  represented  by  the  symbols  should  be 
sought  out  in  the  table  of  atomic  weights:  NaHC03  (baking 
soda)  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate;  Na2C03  (soda  ash) 
sodium  carbonate;  Na2CO3+10H2O  (washing  soda) 
sodium  carbonate  crystals;  KA1(S04)2.12H20  (potash 
alum)  potassium  aluminium  sulphate;  Pb304  (red  lead) 
triplumbic  tetroxide.  In  general,  the  symbols  of  the 
metals  are  written  first  and  the  oxygen  last.  It  should  be 
noted  that  we  refer  to  the  symbol  of  an  element  and  to  the 
formula  of  a  compound. 

Arbitrary  symbols  are  occasionally  used  to  represent  a 
few  complex  substances,  but  their  employment  is  restricted, 
it  is  not  in  accord  with  the  best  usage  and  is  of  very  doubt¬ 
ful  advantage.  Cyanogen  is  known  as  Cy;  the  organic 
acids  are  recognized  by  their  initial  letters  with  the  sign 
( — )  drawn  above,  as  t  for  tartaric  acid,  C4H60G;  a  for 
acetic  acid,  C2H402;  and  o  for  oxalic  acid,  C2H204. 

For  metals  in  general  the  symbol  M  or  Me  is  frequently 
employed,  the  letter  R  being  often  used  in  organic  chemis¬ 
try  in  the  same  general  way  to  express  any  radicle  (q.  v.). 

Formulae. — The  use  of  symbols  has  already  been  ex¬ 
plained,  see  Atom,  Atomic  Theory,  Atomic  Weight  and 
similar  headings.  When  the  qualitative  and  quantitative 
composition  of  a  compound  are  known,  but  not  otherwise , 
it  is  possible  to  represent  it  by  a  formula,  which  is  termed 
an  empirical  formula ;  thus  the  substance  found  in  coal  tar 
and  known  as  benzene,  is  found  to  be  composed  of  carbon, 
92.3  per  cent,  and  hydrogen,  7.7  per  cent,  this  is  the  same 
as  saying  that  it  contains  12  parts  of  carbon  united  with  1 
part  of  hydrogen.  On  consulting  the  table  of  Atomic 
Weights  it  is  found  that  these  quantities  lead  to  the 
formula  CH.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  formula  tells 
us  nothing  new  about  the  compound;  all  that  can  be  said 
in  favor  of  its  use,  is  that  it  is  far  more  convenient  and 
easy  to  remember  than  the  above  percentage  composition, 
but  this,  in  itself,  is  no  small  advantage.  It  will  be  ob¬ 
served,  further,  that  compounds  with  the  formulae  CH, 
C2H2,  C3H3,  C4H4,  CsH5,  C6H6,  all  have  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  in  the  same  ratio  and,  therefore,  that  analysis 
could  not  possibly  distinguish  between  them.  The  next 
step  is  to  determine  the  molecular  weight  (q.  v.) ;  the  molecu¬ 
lar  weights  of  the  above  substances  would  be  13,  26,  39, 
52,  65,  78,  etc.,  respectively.  This  last  number  is  found  to 
represent  the  relative  weight  of  the  molecule  of  benzene 
and,  consequent!}’-,  its  rational,  or  perferably,  its  molecular 
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formula  is  C6H6.  This  simple  formula,  therefore,  conveys 
to  the  chemist  a  very  large  amount  of  information  in  a 
brief  form  and  one  which  can  be  remembered  with  toler¬ 
able  ease.  If,  now,  we  study  the  chemical  reactions  of  a 
compound  we  usually  find  that  certain  elements  appear 
to  be  more  closely  connected  with  some  others  than  with 
the  remaining  ones  which  are  present  in  the  substance. 
This  can  be  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  sulphuric  acid 
(oil  of  vitriol),  H2S04.  The  hydrogen  can  be  replaced 
readily  by  many  metals.  When  heated  it  is  converted 
into  water,  H20,  and  a  solid  substance  called  sulphur  tri¬ 
oxide,  SO,.  At  higher  temperatures  this  passes  into 
oxygen  anH  sulphur  dioxide.  Phosphorus  pentachloride 
reacts  with  sulphuric  acid  giving  two  compounds  having 
the  formula  HS03C1  and  S02C12,  respectively.  Can  we  recall 
these  facts  and  others  by  means  of  a  formula?  Taking  the 
last  reactions  first,  it  will  be  noticed  that  HS03C1  differs 
from  H2S04  by  the  fact  that  one  atom  of  chlorine,  valency  1, 
has  replaced  an  oxygen  and  a  hydrogen  atom  total  valency 
3,  and  that  in  the  compound  S02C12  (thionyl  chloride), 
this  has  been  done  twice.  Evidently,  the  two  hydrogen 
atoms  appear  to  be  more  closely  associated  with  two  of 
the  oxygen  atoms  in  the  original  acid  than  with  the  other 

two.  Th e  graphic  formula,  qIiS^o  -H>  ^a^es  account 


of  all  the  above  reactions  and  many  others;  on  comparing  it 

with  that  of  the  above  chlorine  compound,  qIiS  <q{,  it 

it  shows  that  we  regard  the  chlorine  valency  1  as  really 
taking  the  place  of  the  radicle  (q.  v.)  hydroxyl  — O — H, 
which  also  has  a  valency  of  1.  The  graphic  formulae  for 
the  other  compounds  mentioned  above  are  given  for  the 


sake  of  comparison: 


0__S— O  (sulphu 


O 

0=< 


r trioxide);  q_. 


°=S 


(sulphur  dioxide) ;  q__S_ 


-O — H 
-Cl 


(chlorsulphonic  acid). 

Often  graphic  formulae  are  more  or  less  compressed, 
depending  on  what  special  feature  it  is  desired  to  empha¬ 
size,  thus  sulphuric  acid  is  frequently  written  02S<q^ 


or  02S(0H)2. 

Chemical  Equations. — Every  chemical  reaction  can  be 
represented  by  an  equation,  'provided  we  know  the  nature 
and  weight  both  of  the  substances  undergoing  the  change  and 
also  of  those  produced  by  the  change.  Thus,  if  we  find  by 
experiment  that  12  parts  of  carbon  (charcoal)  combine 
with  32  parts  of  oxygen  to  form  44  parts  of  carbon  dioxide, 
we  can  represent  it  by  the  equation:  C  +  02  =  C02.  (see 
table  of  Atomic  Weights).  In  the  absence  of  the  above 
information,  however,  no  equation  can  be  given.  In 
other  words,  a  chemical  equation  is  a  brief  method  of 
representing  a  very  large  amount  of  knowledge  acquired 
strictly  by  experiment.  The  formation  of  quick  lime,  CaO, 
from  chalk,  CaC03,  is  another  example :  CaC03  =  CaO  +  C02. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  only  thing  which  a  chemical  has 
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in  common  with  a  mathematical  equation  is  that  the  total 
quantity  of  matter  concerned  in  the  change  is  constant  (Law 
of  Conservation  of  Mass) .  Obviously,  no  amount  of 
chalk  is  equal  to  any  quantity  of  quick  lime,  any  more 
than  hay  is  equal  to  beefsteak,  although,  under  certain 
conditions,  the  change  of  the  one  into  the  other  may  take 
place.  To  avoid  this  verbal  difficulty  some  chemists  use 
an  arrow,#— >-,  instead  of  the  equality  sign. 

Mendelejeff’s  Law. — The  relations  of  the  atoms  to  each 
other  have  received  important  development  in  the  recent 
history  of  the  science.  Systematic  relation  of  the  atomic 
weights  had  long  been  noticed,  and  various  schemes  of 
arrangement  were  proposed.  That  due  to  the  late  Prof. 
Mendelejeff,  of  Russia,  has  been  generally  adopted,  and  is 
given  here  in  tabular  form.  (See  next  page.)  It  will  be 
found  that  it  brings  forward  a  very  striking  relationship 
between  the  elements. 

The  elements  contained  in  the  table  are  arranged  in 
groups  and  series.  The  groups  contain  elements  of  similar 
properties:  the  series  are  determined  by  the  numerical  re¬ 
lations.  The  coincidences  of  series,  position,  and  grouping 
is  very  impressive:  and  strongly  suggests  the  idea  that 
the  atomic  weights  are  functions  of  the  properties,  or  vice 
versa.  Thus  the  first  group  contains  the  allied  metals  of 
the  alkalis.  These  all  are  monads.  (See  Valency.)  Next 
come  the  dyad  group  containing  the  closely  related 
metals  of  the  alkaline  earths.  In  the  other  groups  similar 
occurrences  will  be  noticed,  as  in  the  fourth  group — carbon 
silicon,  and  titanium,  all  closely  related  chemically;  in  the 
fifth  group  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  antimony,  and  arsenic, 
and  in  the  seventh  group  the  halides.  Passing  from  left 
to  right  the  capacity  of  combining  with  oxygen  increases, 
the  possible  combining  ratios  determining  the  length 
of  each  series.  Passing,  on  the  other  hand,  from  right 
to  left,  the  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  hydrogen  combinations, 
except  that  the  ratio  of  1:4  cannot  be  exceeded,  and  is  held 
by  carbon  in  the  fourth  group. 

The  first  group  contains  the  strongest  bases,  the  seventh 
group  the  strongest  acid-forming  elements,  while  the  inter¬ 
mediate  groups  have  intermediate  properties.  Thus  the 
combining  weight  of  an  element  fixes  its  position  in  the 
table;  and  its  position  being  known,  its  general  properties 
follow. 

Another  curious  thing  noticeable  in  the  table  is  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  little  groups  of  similar  metals  at  the  ends  of  the 
series.  They  do  not  occur  elsewhere,  and  therefore  do  not 
mar  the  regularity  of  the  order. 

Blanks  will  be  observed.  Each  of  these  represents  a 
hiatus  and  indicates  the  probability  of  the  existence  of 
an  undiscovered  element.  When  Mendelejeff  originally 
published  his  law  he  prophesied  the  properties  of  ger¬ 
manium,  scandium  and  gallium,  and  indicated  their 
position  in  the  table.  When  they  were  subsequently 
discovered  it  was  found  that  his  forecast  was  verified  in 
the  closest  possible  manner.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
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new  elements  found  in  the  atmosphere  and  headed  by 
helium  form  a  zero  group,  situated  between  the  eighth  and 
the  first.  These  substances  exhibit  absolutely  no  power 
of  combination.  They  may  be  regarded  as  bodies  in 
which  the  strongly  negative  (acid-forming)  properties 
characteristic  of  the  seventh  group,  are  exactly  neutralized 
by  the  strongly  positive  (base-forming)  properties  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  first  group.  In  a  few  cases  the  position 
of  an  element  is  not  that  required  by  its  atomic  weight. 
Although,  if  it  were  placed  in  any  other  position,  its  prop¬ 
erties  would  not  harmonize  with  those  of  its  neighbors. 
This  is  true  of  cobalt  and  nickel  and  of  tellurium  and  iodine. 
The  reason  of  this  discrepancy  is  not  understood.  In  the 
table,  the  dashes  above  the  R  represent  the  highest  valen¬ 
cies  for  chlorine,  or  hydrogen  and  for  oxygen,  respectively, 
of  the  elements  in  each  group.  Thus  in  Group  IV,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  valency  is  2  for  hydrogen  and  6  for  oxygen. 

Metals. — Largely  from  their  physical  characteristics  a 
number  of  the  elements  are  called  metals.  They  all  possess 
metallic  lustre,  are  of  opposite  affinity  to  oxygen,  can, 
within  certain  limits  for  each  case,  replace  hydrogen  in 
acids  and  other  metals  in  salts.  They  conduct  electricity 
and  heat  comparatively  well,  and  are  generally  solid  at 
ordinary  temperatures. 

Non-Metals. — The  non-metallic  elements  were  formerly 
called  metalloids.  Some  are  solid,  such  as  sulphur  ana 
iodine ;  bromine  is  liquid,  and  many  are  gaseous  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  such  as  oxygen  and  chlorine.  Some  ele¬ 
ments  are  on  the  border  line,  such  as  silicon  and  arsenic, 
it  being  impossible  to  class  them  as  metals  or  non-metals, 
indeed  this  classification  has  lost  much  of  its  scientific 
meaning,  but  it  is  retained  because  of  its  considerable 
convenience. 

Radicals. — A  radical  is  defined  as  a  group  of  elements 
which  persists  unchanged  throughout  a  series  of  com¬ 
pounds.  In  thus  retaining  its  individuality  it  resembles 
an  element,  it  has  a  definite  valency  (q.  v.)  and  certain 
characteristic  properties  which  are  recognizable  in  its 
compounds.  It  can,  however,  be  easily  decomposed  by 
proper  means,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  is  a  strictly  hypothe¬ 
tical  conception.  An  example  will  illustrate  this.  Am¬ 
monium  chloride,  sulphate,  and  nitrate  have  the  formulae 
NH4C1,  N2H804S,  and  N2H403,  respectively.  In  many 
ways  they  resemble  each  other  and  they  also  closely 
resemble,  in  their  reactions,  the  corresponding  compounds 
of  potassium  KC1,  K2S04,  KN03,  and  of  sodium  NaCl, 
Na2S04  and  NaN03,  respectively.  Yet  these  resemblances 
and  analogies  are  not  apparent  from  the  above  formulae  of 
the  ammonium  salts;  when,  however,  we  write  them  NH4- 
Cl,  (NH4)2S04  and  NH4N03,  respectively,  we  bring  into 
prominence  both  sets  of  relationships,  first  that  they  re¬ 
semble  other  chlorides,  sulphates  and  nitrates,  and 
second  that  they  possess,  in  common,  the  complex  NH4 
which  plays  in  them  the  same  part  as  is  taken  by  1  atom 
of  sodium  or  1  atom  of  potassium  in  the  salts  of  these 
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metals.  This  complex,  NH4,  is  termed  the  ammonium 
radical.  It  has  never  been  isolated  and  is,  therefore, 
hypothetical.  In  a  similar  manner  the  radicals  S04  and 
N03  are  also  hypothetical.  The  former  is  bivalent,  the 
latter  univalent.  Another  common  radical  is  hydroxyl 
OH,  which  is  also  univalent.  Although,  in  many  reactions, 
the  ammonium  radical  remains  intact,  yet  all  ammonium 
compounds  yield  ammonia,  NH3,  quite  readily,  and  am¬ 
monia  itself  can  easily  be  resolved  into  nitrogen  and  hydro¬ 
gen.  It  is  important  to  keep  these  facts  in  mind. 

Inorganic  Chemistry. — The  name  of  this  branch  of 
the  science  was  originally  derived  from  the  fact  that  it 
treats  of  those  elements  and  compounds  that  form  the 
inorganic  mineral  portion  of  the  world.  Its  significa¬ 
tion  has  been  broadened,  and  now  it  is  defined  by  the 
character  of  compounds  and  elements  irrespective  of  their 
origin.  It  merges  into  organic  chemistry,  so  that  an  exact 
line  of  demarcation  cannot  well  be  drawn.  Thus  the 
carbonates  of  the  metals,  carbon  dioxide  and  a  few  other 
relatively  simple  compounds  which,  strictly  speaking,  are 
organic,  for  convenience,  are  included  in  the  inorganic 
section.  The  chief  classes  of  compounds  embraced  in  in¬ 
organic  chemistry  are  the  following :  Oxides.— These  are 
subdivided  into  (1)  basic  oxides ,  such  as  calcium  oxide, 
CaO  (quick  lime).  They  combine  with  acids  and  form 
salts  (q.  v.)  and  water.  Closely  connected  with  these  are 
the  hydroxides ,  compounds  containing  the  hydroxyl,  -OH, 
group.  The  hydroxides  of  the  metals  are,  in  general, 
basic,  those  of  the  non-metals  are  acids.  Hypochlorous 
acid,  HOC1  (contained  in  bleaching  liquor),  is  an  example 
of  the  latter.  Calcium  hydroxide,  Ca(OH)2  (slacked  lime), 
sodium  hydroxide,  NaOH  (caustic  soda,  soda  ley)  and 
potassium  hydroxide,  KOH  (caustic  potash,  potash  ley), 
are  instances  of  the  former.  Towards  acids  they  act  like 
the  basic  oxides.  (2)  Peroxides— These  contain  a  larger 
proportion  of  oxygen  than  the  basic  oxides  and  a  part  of 
it  is  given  off  when  the  peroxide  is  heated.  With  acids 
they  give  the  same  salts  as  the  basic  oxides,  together  with 
oxygen  or  hydrogen  peroxide.  Examples:  Barium  per¬ 
oxide,  Ba02,  manganese  dioxide,  MnOz,  red  lead,  Pb304) 
Anhydrides.— These  generally  contain  more  oxygen  than 
the  peroxides  and  combine  with  water  to  form  acids. 
Examples:  sulphuric  anhydride  (sulphur  trioxide)  S03, 
nitric  anhydride  (nitrogen  pentoxide)  and  manganic 
anhydride,  Mn2Or,  which  give  sulphuric  acid,  H2bU4, 
nitric  acid,  HN03  and  permanganic  acid,  HMn04  respec¬ 
tively.  Some  oxides  can  act  both  as  basic  oxides  and 
anhydrides.  Thus  aluminum  oxide,  A1203,  is  an  an¬ 
hydride  and  a  basic  oxide.  With  acids  it  forms  salts 
like  aluminium  chloride,  A1C13,  with  water  it  yields  alu¬ 
minum  hydroxide,  A1  (OH)3,  which  with  strong  bases,  like 
sodium  hydroxide,  forms  salts  such  as  sodium  aluminate, 
Al(ONa)3.  Acids. — These  are  compounds  which  contain 
hydrogen  that  is  replacable  by  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  a  metal  or  basic  radical,  the  resulting  compounds  being 
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salts.  (See  Equivalent  Weights.)  They  are  generally 
sour  and  usually  turn  blue  litmus  red,  but  all  substances 
which  act  in  this  manner  are  not  acids.  Acids  are  some¬ 
times  termed  ‘hydrogen  salts.’  The  most  important  acids 
are  hydrochloric,  HC1,  nitric,  HN03,  and  sulphuric,  H2S04. 
These  are  often  referred  to  as  ‘the  mineral  acids’  or  the 
‘strong  acids.’ 

Salts. — A  salt  is  a  compound  formed  by  the  action  of  a 
base  on  an  acid,  or,  otherwise  expressed,  it  is  a  substance 
produced  by  replacing  the  hydrogen  of  an  acid  by  a  metal 
or  basic  radical.  There  are  three  classes  of  salts:  (1) 
Basic,  which  contain  hydroxyl,  OH  i.  e.  the  basic  oxide  is 
incompletely  neutralized  by  the  acid.  Example:  basic 
bismuth  chloride,  BiCl2OH.  (2)  Normal,  sometimes 
termed  ‘neutral.’  In  these  the  base  and  acid  are  exactly 
mutually  neutralized.  Examples:  Bismuth  chloride,  Bi- 
Cl3,  potassium  nitrate,  (saltpetre)  KN03.  (3)  Acid  salts, 

salts  in  which  all  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  has  not  been 
replaced  by  metal.  Example:  sodium  acid  carbonate 
(baking  soda)  NaHC03.  Sometimes  the  term  ‘hydrogen’ 
is  used  instead  of  acid  in  the  names  of  these  substances,  so 
that  baking  soda  is  also  called  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate, 
and  this  is  the  preferable  term. 

Of  the  remaining  compounds  it  is  impossible  to  write  at 
any  length.  The  sulphides,  in  general,  resemble  the  oxides. 
The  carbides,  borides,  silicides,  nitrides,  phosphides  are 
known  in  considerable  number.  They  are  generally 
formed  in  the  electric  furnace  from  a  metal  and  the  respec¬ 
tive  element,  and  are  decomposed  by  water.  Most  car¬ 
bides  yield  acetylene  and  an  oxide  of  the  metal  in  these 
circumstances,  and  the  other  compounds  act  in  a  similar 
manner.  They  are  often  referred  to  collectively  as  ‘binary 
compounds’,  because  they  are  composed  of  2  elements. 
Details  concerning  them  can  be  obtained  from  the  latest 
textbooks  of  chemistry. 

Organic  Chemistry,  formerly  the  chemistry  of 
plants  and  animals,  is  now  defined  as  the  C.  of  the  hydro¬ 
carbons  and  their  derivatives.  For  convenience  it  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  distinct  branch  of  C.  because  of  the  enormous 
number  of  facts  with  which  it  deals.  The  number  of 
elements  with  which  carbon  unites  is  greater  than  the 
number  which  can  be  induced  to  combine  with  any  other 
individual  element.  Carbon  is  also  unique  in  its  apparently 
unlimited  power  of  combining  with  itself,  thus  producing 
stable  compounds  containing  many  atoms  of  carbon.  The 
simplest  compound  of  carbon  is  methane  (marsh  gas), 
CH4,  and  from  it  all  other  organic  compounds  can  be  re¬ 
garded  as  being  derived  by  substituting  one  or  more  of 
the  hydrogen  atoms  by  other  elements  or  radicles.  Organ¬ 
ic  compounds  are  divided  into  3  great  groups,  the 
compounds  in  each  of  which  have  certain  properties  in 
common ;  they  are  termed  aliphatic,  alicyclic,  and  aromatic, 
respectively.  Aliphatic  compounds. — These  are  com¬ 
pounds  with  an  open  chain  structure  like  the  following' 
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H  H  H  H  H  H 

Methane  HCH,  ethane  HC — CH,  propane  HC — C — CH, 
H  H  H  H  H  H 

etc.  They  are  subdivided  into  (1)  the  paraffin  or  methane 
series,  of  which  the  above  are  examples;  their  names  end 
in  ane ;  they  are  saturated  and  can  be  represented  by  the 
general  formulae  CnH2n  +  2,  i-  c.  they  contain  twice  as  many 
atoms  of  hydrogen  plus  2  as  they  do  of  carbon.  (2) 
Ethylene  series,  sometimes  termed  olefin  series.  Example: 
ethylene  propylene 

H  H  H  H  H 

C=C,  C=C — CH, 

H  H  H  H 

These  are  ‘unsaturated,  ’  i.e.,  they  readily  add  certain  re¬ 
agents,  such  as  bromine,  and  are  represented  by  the 
general  formula  CnH2n.  Petroleum  is  chiefly  composed 
of  methane  and  ethylene  derivatives.  (3)  Acetylene 
series,  named  from  acetylene,  HC=CH,  allylene,  C3H4,  etc. 
These  are  represented  by  the  formula  CnH2n — 2,  and  they 
are  more  unsaturated  than  the  ethylene  series.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  any  compound  in  each  of  the  above  series 
differs  in  composition  from  those  immediately  before  and 
after  it  in  the  same  series  by  the  constant  quantity  CH2. 
Such  a  series  of  compounds,  differing  in  this  way,  is  said 
to  be  homologous.  Homologous  series  are  found  in  the 
majority  of  the  various  classes  of  carbon  compounds. 

Alicyclic  Compounds. — These  are  sometimes  termed 
polymethylene  derivatives.  They  are  represented  by  the 
general  formula  CnH2n,  and  thus  have  the  same  empirical 
formulae  as  the  ethylenes.  In  general,  their  properties 
resemble  those  of  the  aliphatic  substances,  but  they  differ 
from  the  ethylenes  in  their  inability  to  add  readily  2  atoms 
of  bromine  or  hydrogen  or  1  molecule  of  hydrobromic  acid, 
etc.,  i.e.,  they  act  essentially  as  saturated  compounds. 
For  this  reason  they  are  best  designated  by  adding  the 
prefix  cyclo  to  the  names  applied  to  the  methane  deriva¬ 
tives  containing  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms,  see 
below.  The  two  units  of  valency,  which,  in  the  ethylenes, 
are  supposed  to  constitute  the  double  linkage,  are,  in  the 
alicyclic  compounds,  assumed  to  be  used  in  closing  the 
ring;  this  ring  structure  is  assigned  to  them  because  of 
their  stability.  A  comparison  of  the  formula  of  the  fob 
lowing  compounds  will  make  these  points  clearer: 
CH3CH2CH2CH2CH2CH3 ;  CH2  :CHCH2CH2CH2CH3 
Hexane  (Methane  series)  Hexylene  (Ethylene  series) 

/ch2.ch2X 
h2c(  )ch2. 

\ch2.ch/ 

Cyclohexane  (Alicyclic) 

To  this  class  of  compounds  belong  the  terpins,  camphor, 
many  constituents  of  essential  oils  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  materials  composing  Caucasian  petroleum.  Aro¬ 
matic  Compounds. — The  name  was  originally  given  because 
of  the  odor  of  the  substances  belonging  to  this  group  which 
were  first  discovered.  Compounds  comprised  m  this  class 
Vol.  8—14 
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show  the  following  general  characteristics,  in  contrast 
to  those  exhibited  by  the  other  classes  of  organic  bodies. 
The  ratio  of  carbon  to  hydrogen  is  greater;  they  readily 
form  substitution  products,  but  only  add  reagents  with 
difficulty,  these  additive  products  are  alicyclic  derivatives. 
All  aromatic  compounds  are  regarded  as  being  derived 
from  benzene,  C6H6,  which,  on  the  whole,  is  best  represented 

dH 

//\ 

6HC  CH* 

by  the  formula:  |  ||  Two  or  more  benzene 

ffiC  CH3 

CH 

4 

molecules  may  combine  to  give  more  complex  derivatives 
such  as  napthalene,  or  anthracene. 


CH^H 

»H(A bACH» 

•hHU  CH  & 

2HC  C  C  CH’ 
CHCH  j|  |  | 

3hc  a 

\//  \ 


£  CH6 
/  w. 


CH  CH  CH 


The  chief  source  of  the  aromatic  compounds  is  the  tar 
formed  by  heating  coal,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  coke  or 
illuminating  gas,  where  this  latter  is  not  made  from  petro¬ 
leum.  All  the  artificial  dyes  and  many  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  synthetical  medicines,  besides  thousands  of  other 
substances,  belong  to  the  aromatic  series.  The  carbon 
atoms  are  numbered  in  order  to  designate  briefly  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  substituting  groups;  thus  the  following  compounds 
of  benzene  are  termed  1,2,  dichlorbenzene;  1,3,  dinitro- 
benzene;  and  1,4,  dibrombenzene,  respectively.  Fre- 
CCl  CN02  CBr 

HC  CC1  HC CH  HC CH 


H< 


;  ch 

\v 

CH 


H( 


)  CN02 
\v  2 
CH 


I  II 
HCvCH 

CBr 


quently,  however,  the  1,2  position  is  termed  the  ortho, 
1,3,  the  meta,  and  1,4,  the  para  position;  for  brevity  these 
are  often  written  o-,  m-,  p-.  In  the  case  of  naphthalene, 
position  1  is  often  referred  to  as  a-  and  position  2  as  /3-. 
Of  course  the  selection  of  the  particular  carbon  atom 
which  is  taken  as  being  1  is  purely  arbitrary,  the  essential 
point  is  the  relative  position  of  the  groups  or  atoms  in 
question,  thus;  in  benzene,  the  positions  2,3;  3,4;  4,5;  5,6; 
and  6,1  are  all  found  to  be  identical  with  1,2  end  so,  cor¬ 
respondingly,  in  the  case  of  the  meta  and  para  derivatives 
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So  far  we  have  only  considered  the  hydrocarbons,  i.  e. 
carbon  and  hydrogen  derivatives.  The  remaining  classes 
of  compounds  must  be  dealt  with  more  briefly.  A  Icohols .— 
These  contain  the  hydroxyl  group,  — OH,  one  or  more 
times  in  place  of  a  corresponding  number  of  hydrogen 
atoms.  Ordinary  ethyl  alcohol,  CH3CH2OH,  is  a  primary, 
monobasic  alcohol;  glycerol  (glycerin)  HOCH2CH(OH) — 
CH2OH  is  a  tribasic  alcohol.  The  sugars  generally  contain 
4  or  more  hydroxyl  groups.  Alcohols  are  termed  'primary, 
secondary,  and  tertiary ,  according  to  whether  they  contain 


the  group  — CH2OH,  >CHOH,  or  — COH,  respectively,  the 

carbon  atom  being  linked  to  1,2  or  3  other  carbon  atoms, 
as,  for  example, 

CH3CH2CH(OH)CH3, 

Secondary  butyl  cdcohol 


CH3CH2CH2CH2OH, 
Primary  butyl  alcohol 
CH 


ch^>coh 
ch3 

Tertiary  butyl  alcohol. 

Aldehydes. — These  may  be  best  regarded  as  being  derived 
from  primary  alcohols  by  further  oxidation  and  elimina¬ 
tion  of  water,  thus  ethyl  alcohol,  CH3CH2OH  gives 


the  hypothetical,  intermediate  compound,  CH3CH 


/OS  H 
\!OH! 
"  H’ 


which  passes  into  acetaldehyde  (acetic  aldehyde)  CH3CO 
when  water  is  eliminated  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  dot¬ 
ted  line.  Ketones. — These  are  derived  from  secondary 
alcohols  in  the  same  manner  as  aldehydes  from  primary 
ones,  thus, 

CH3CH(OH)CH3,  ->  CH3C(OH)2CH3  -> 
Secondary  propyl  alcohol  Hypothetical 

(CH3)2CO. 

Acetone  ( Dimethyl  Ketone) 

Both  aldehydes  and  ketones  contain  the  carbonyl  group, 
>CO.  Acids. — Compounds  containing  the  carboxyl  group 

— CHqh  as  ace^c  acidCH3COOH.  They  are  derived  from 
aldehydes  by  further  oxidation.  The  acids  give  rise  to 
acid  chlorides ,  as  acetyl  chloride,  CH3CZq  >  anhydrides 


CH3CO 

like  acetic  anhydride,  ^>0,  and  to  esters,  sometimes 
CHjCO 

called,  incorrectly,  ethereal  salts,  such  as  ethyl  acetate, 
CHgCZoc  H  Ethers  bear  the  same  relation  to  alcohols 

that  oxides  do  to  hydroxides,  as  a  comparison  of  diethyl 

ch3cha 

ether  (ether)  )0  with  alcohol  will  make  plain. 

CH3CH/ 

Amines  may  be  regarded  as  ammonia  with  one  or  more 
atoms  of  hydrogen  substituted  by  hydrocarbon  radicles. 
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thus  ethylamin,  H2NC2H6,  trimethylamine,  (CH3)3N.  The 
former  is  a  'primary ,  the  latter  a  tertiary  amine.  If 
the  hydrogen  in  ammonia  be  substituted  by  an  acid 
radicle  (acyl  group)  amides  are  formed,  thus,  CH3CONH2, 
acetamide.  Nitriles  contain  the  group  — CN ;  nitro  com¬ 
pounds  the  group — N02and  sulphonic  acids  the  complex, 
— S020H,  while  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  etc.,  derivatives 
are  formed  by  substituting  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen 
in  the  hydrocarbons  for  equivalent  quantities  of  these 
elements.  It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  any  of 
these  groups  may  occur  more  than  once  in  a  compound 
and  that  several  groups  of  different  characters  may  be 


found  in  the  same  substance,  thus  oxalic  acid, 

HOC-COH, 

is  a  dibasic  acid;  ClCH2COOH  is  chloracetic  acid;  CH3 
CH(OH)COOH,  lactic  acid,  is  at  once  a  secondary  alcohol 
and  also  an  acid.  Moreover,  other  elements  besides  hydro¬ 
gen,  oxygen  and  nitrogen  may  be  present.  In  general, 
these  resemble  in  their  compounds  the  derivatives  of  that 
one  of  the  above  three  elements  which  corresponds  to 
them  in  valency.  Thus  if  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  chlorine, 
bromine,  iodine  or  a  metal,  the  compounds  so  produced 
show  certain  general  resemblances  to  the  original  substance ; 
brombenzene,  for  example,  behaves  very  much  like  ben¬ 
zene.  Sulphur,  when  it  has  a  valency  like  that  of  oxygen, 
forms  compounds  corresponding  to  the  alcohols,  termed 
thioalcohols,  or  usually  mercaptans,  or  to  the  ethers  or 
acids,  while  the  derivatives  of  phosphorus  and  arsenic 
resemble  the  amines  and  amides. 

The  foregoing  will  give  a  faint  idea  of  the  enormous 
number  of  compounds  which  are  known,  but  only  a  very 
small  part  has  been  told.  For  example,  benzene  can  only 


AOH 


HO  CH 

form  one  monovalent  alcohol,  phenol,  |  II  ,  but  one  or 

HC  CH 


more  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  benzene  can  be  substituted 
for  a  corresponding  number  of  methyl,  ethyl,  etc.,  groups, 
and  each  of  these  can  then  form  alcohols,  aldehydes,  acids, 
etc.  Thus,  to  take  the  simplest  example,  methyl  benzene 
(toluene)  C6H5CH3  forms  benzyl  alcohol,  C6H5CH2OH, 
benzaldehyde,  C6H5CHO,  and  benzoic  acid,  C6H5COOH, 
and,  of  course,  one  or  more  of  the  5  hydrogen  atoms  in  the 
benzene  ring  of  any  of  these  substances  may  be  substituted 
simultaneously,  giving  chlor,  brom,  nitro,  etc.,  acids, 
aldehydes,  or  alcohols.  Finally,  account  must  be  taken 
of  the  different  relative  positions  in  the  molecule,  of  these 
substituting  groups  or  atoms.  A  simple  case  may  serve 
to  illustrate  this  point,  4  monochlorbenzyl  alcohols  are 
known,  viz.; 
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CCC1H0H  CCH2OH  CCH2OH  CCH2OH 

HCMCH  HCMCC1  HcAcH  HC  (\i 


HC1  ICH 


HCI  jCH 


HC(JCC1 


HC  ]CH 
HCMCH 


CH  CH  CH  CC1 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  the  double  linkages  have  been 
omitted,  as  is  frequently  done  in  such  formula?  of  benzene 
derivatives,  indeed  very  often  the  CH  combinations  are 
also  omitted,  a  simple  hexagon  standing  for  them ;  in  this 
form  the  formula  for  the  last  of  the  above  compounds, 

ch2oh 


parachlorbenzyl  alcohol,  would  be 


CHEMISTS  AND  DRUGGISTS,  Laws  relating  to: 
in  the  United  States,  municipal  or  state  laws;  not  general 
as  in  Great  Britain.  Usually  some  conditions  are  pre¬ 
scribed  for  those  who  are  to  engage  in  the  compounding 
and  sale  of  drugs  for  medicine.  A  license  is  generally 
required,  which  can  be  obtained  either  on  examination 
before  some  proper  board,  or  on  showing  a  certificate  from 
some  school  or  college  of  pharmacy.  Legislation  usually 
presumes  that  certificates  obtained  by  examination  are 
evidence  of  efficient  education,  but  that  the  freedom  of 
engaging  in  business  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with;  and 
that  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  consult  whom  he  chooses, 
or  to  buy  drugs  from  whom  he  will,  must  be  respected. 
Serious  mistakes,  such  as  the  substitution  of  one  medicine 
for  another,  to  the  injury  of  the  purchaser,  are  punishable 
by  law,  both  in  the  unqualified  and  in  the  case  of  those 
qualified  by  examination  or  diploma. 

In  Great  Britain,  in  1868,  it  was  deemed  necessary,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  frequent  evils  arising  from  the  facility  of  obtain¬ 
ing  poisons,  to  enact  that  no  person  should  sell,  or  keep 
open  shop  for  selling  poisons,  or  assume  or  use  the  title  of 
chemist  or  druggist  or  pharmacist,  unless  he  be  registered 
under  the  act  31  and  32  Viet.  c.  121,  amended  by  32  and 
33  Viet.  c.  117,  and  conform  to  the  regulations  as  to  sale 
of  poisons.  All  persons  who  in  1868  carried  on  the  business 
of  chemists  and  druggists,  and  their  apprentices  and  as¬ 
sistants,  were  entitled  to  be  registered.  The  register  of 
chemists  and  druggists  under  this  act  now  contains  the 
names  of  all  qualified  persons  in  Great  Britain. — For  the 
English  distinction  between  the  profession  of  apothecary, 
and  the  kindred  one  of  pharmaceutical  chemist,  see  Apoth¬ 
ecary. 


CHEMITYPE,  kem'i-tip:  name  given  by  the  inventor, 
C.  Pul,  a  Dane,  to  a  chemical  process  of  engraving 
in  relief  on  a  metal  plate,  and  to  the  engraving  so  pro- 
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duced.  On  a  polished  plate  of  zinc  an  etching  or  an  engrav¬ 
ing  is  made  in  the  usual  way.  The  depressions  of  this 
design  are  then  filled  up  with  a  melted  metal — the  nature 
of  which  is  not  revealed — and  this  superadded  metal  is 
then  reduced  to  the  exact  level  of  the  zinc,  so  that  the 
design  now  appears  as  if  inlaid.  An  acid  is  next  applied 
to  the  surface,  which  attacks  the  zinc,  without  affecting 
the  inlaid  metal,  and  thus  there  results  an  exact  copy 
in  relief  of  the  original  intaglio  engraving.  In  competi¬ 
tion  with  wood-cuts,  relief-lithographs,  and  copperplates, 
chemitype  does  not  yet  evince  any  great  superiority;  it 
fails  especially  in  that  character  of  strength  and  softness 
which  wood-cuts  express  so  well.  The  prints  produced 
by  this  art  look  more  like  engravings  than  like  wood-cuts. 
They  have  this  advantage,  however,  that  they  give  an 
exact  copy  of  the  original  design  made  by  the  artist  on 
the  metal;  whereas  in  wood-cutting  the  drawing  made 
on  the  block  may  be  impaired  in  its  effect  by  the  engraver. 
Chemitype  is  adapted  particularly  for  producing  maps  by 
the  common  printing-press.  Pul  practiced  his  invention 
at  first  on  a  small  scale  in  Copenhagen,  1843-46,  and  then 
extensively  in  Leipsic.  In  1850,  he  went  to  Vienna,  where 
he  was  employed  in  the  imperial  printing-establishment. 

CHEMNITZ,  chem'nlts,  or  kem'nits:  town  of  Saxony,  at 
the  base  of  the  Erzgebirge,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the 
river  Chemnitz  with  three  other  rivers;  lat.  50°  50'  n., 
long.  17°  55'  e.  It  is  the  principal  manufacturing  town 
of  Saxony — its  industry  consisting  in  weaving  cottons, 
woolens,  and  silks,  and  in  printing  calicoes,  chiefly  for 
German  consumption.  Cotton  stockings  are  a  most  ex¬ 
tensive  manufacture,  and  rival  the  British  in  quality  and 
cheapness.  The  American  markets  are  chiefly  supplied 
from  this  place.  It  has  several  extensive  machine-fac¬ 
tories  producing  machinery  for  flax  and  wool  spinning, 
weaving,  and  mining  industry.  Among  the  numerous 
educational  institutes  of  Chemnitz  are  schools  of  weaving, 
mining  and  tailoring.  For  four  centuries  Chemnitz  was 
a  free  imperial  city.  Traces  of  its  antiquity  are  seen  in 
many  of  the  buildings,  but  are  fast  disappearing.  Pop. 
206,600. 

CHEMNITZ,  chem'nUs,  Martin:  1522,  Nov.  9 — 1586, 
Apr.  8;  b.  Treuenbrietzen,  Brandenburg:  next  to  Luther 
and  Melanchthon  the  most  distinguished  German  Protes- 
ant  theologian  of  the  16th  c.  He  studied  at  Frankfurt 
and  Wittenberg;  and,  1548,  became  rector  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral-school  of  Konigsberg.  About  1550,  he  applied  him¬ 
self  seriously  to  theology,  and  in  1553  went  back  to  Wit¬ 
tenberg,  where  he  delivered  prelections  on  Melanchthon’s 
Loci  communes,  from  which  sprang  his  own  Loci  theologici, 
which,  for  method  and  learning,  excels  all  similar  books 
of  the  same  age.  In  1554,  he  was  made  a  preacher  in 
Brunswick,  where  he  wrote  his  Repeiitio  Sance  Doctrines  de 
Vera  Presentia  Corporis  et  Sanguinis  Domini  in  Caena  Sacra 
(Leip.  1561),  in  which  he  defended  Luther’s  view  of  the 
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Lord’s  Supper  against  that  of  the  Swiss  reformers;  Theolo - 
gi(E  Jesuitorum  Prcecipua  Capita  (Leip.  1562);  and  Examen 
Condlii  Tridentini  (Leip.  1565),  an  argument  of  remark¬ 
able  acuteness  and  learning  against  the  dogmas  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  His  Corpus  Doctrines  Prutenicee{  1566), 
written  in  conjunction  with  Morlin,  became  a  standard 
work  of  divinity  among  the  Prussian  Protestants.  But  his 
greatest  ecclesiastical  achievement  was  inducing  the  Saxon 
and  Swabian  churches  to  adopt  as  their  confession  of  faith 
the  Concordienformel ,  thus  extending  and  consolidating 
the  creed  of  Luther.  He  died  at  Brunswick. 

CHEMNITZIA,  kem-nlt'zi-a:  genus  of  gasteropodous 
mollusca.  It  has  a  slender,  elongated,  many-whorled 
shell;  the  whorls  striated;  a  simple  semi-oval  aperture;  and 
a  horny  operculum.  There  are  many  recent  species  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  the  world.  The  discriminating  characters 
of  the  fossil  species  being  taken  from  the  form  of  the  shell, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  remains  of  very  different 
animals  are  classed  under  this  generic  name.  No  less 
than  180  species  have  been  described,  occurring  throughout 
all  the  divisions  of  the  fossiliferous  strata  from  the  Lower 
Silurian  upward. 

CHEMOSH,  ke'mosh:  national  deity  of  the  Moabites 
and  Ammonites.  Gesenius  derived  the  name  from  kamash , 
to  subdue,  and  considered  him  the  god  of  war;  Hackmann 
throught  it  meant  royal  deity.  Jerome  erroneously  iden¬ 
tified  Chemosh  with  Baal-Peor;  others  supposed  him  the 
same  with  Baal-Zebub,  or  with  Saturn.  According  to 
tradition  he  was  worshipped  under  the  symbol  of  a  black 
star;  Maimonides  says  his  votaries  used  no  head-covering, 
and  no  garments  sewn  with  needles.  Children  appear  to 
have  been  sacrificed  to  him.  His  name  occurs  on  the 
Moabite  Stone.  The  worship  of  Chemosh  was  introduced 
among  the  Jews  by  Solomon,  but  stopped  by  Josiah. 

CHEMULPO,  chemul'pd,  Corea,  a  town  on  the  western 
coast,  25  miles  by  road  west-south-west  of  the  capital, 
Seoul.  It  is  one  of  the  three  treaty  ports  opened  in  1883 
to  foreign  commerce,  the  volume  of  which  has  since  stead¬ 
ily  advanced,  in  spite  of  the  drawbacks  resulting  from  the 
great  difference  between  high  and  low  water  here  (33  feet), 
and  the  want  of  wharves.  The  imports  attain  a  value 
of  $3,500,000  in  some  years;  the  exports,  $1,500,000.  The 
chief  imports  are  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  railway  ma¬ 
chinery,  metals,  oils,  and  timber;  the  chief  exports  are 
rice,  beans,  millet,  ginseng,  and  cowhides.  The  majority 
of  the  3,000  foreigners  are  Japanese.  Small  steamers 
owned  by  Japanese  run  to  Seoul  in  summer,  and  Chemulpo 
is  connected  by  telegraph  both  with  China  and  Japan. 

CHEMUNG,  she-mting',  Battle  of  the,  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  1779,  Aug.  29;  the  decisive  engagement  of  Sullivan’s 
campaign  to  harry  the  Iroquois  country.  The  Indians 
and  their  Tory  allies  made  a  stand  in  force  at  the  Chemung 
River,  about  a  mile  southeast  of  Newtown  (Elmira),  N.  Y. 
They  had  five  companies  of  British  troops  and  rangers, 
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numbering  about  250,  and  the  entire  fighting  strength 
of  the  Six  Nations.  These  Indians  the  Tory  authorities 
state  as  550;  but  this  seems  impossibly  small,  and  Sullivan 
and  his  officers,  from  a  careful  estimate  of  various  factors, 
place  it  at  1,200  or  1,300.  Sullivan  had  about  5,000.  The 
Indians  were  led  by  their  Napoleon,  Brant  (Thayendanege); 
the  Tories  by  Col.  John  Butler,  with  Sir  John  Johnson, 
and  perhaps  Guy  Johnson,  Major  Walter  N.  Butler,  and 
Capt.  MacDonald.  Their  line  was  in  advance  of  the  river 
resting  on  a  bend  at  the  right.  From  the  bend  ran  a  breast¬ 
work  half  a  mile  long,  flanked  by  bastions  and  having  a 
dwelling  in  front  turned  into  a  blockhouse;  it  was  concealed 
by  a  mass  of  pines  and  scrub-oaks,  some  of  them  cut  from 
other  places  and  stuck  down  to  make  a  seemingly  thick 
virgin  forest.  From  their  left  a  thin  line  was  continued 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  a  steep  ridge  parallel  to  the  river, 
where  a  strong  detachment  was  posted;  and  a  mile  further 
east  was  another  ridge  parallel  to  the  first,  with  a  breast¬ 
work  and  another  company,  the  two  advance  detachments 
designed  to  take  the  Americans  in  flank  and  rear.  Along 
the  front  of  the  main  breastwork  ran  the  road  to  Newtown, 
exposing  the  whole  American  flank  to  a  raking  fire.  The 
entire  works  formed  a  magnificent  ambuscade;  but  Sulli¬ 
van,  who  was  no  Braddock,  guessed  the  utility  of  the  ridges, 
and  knew  what  scouting  parties  were  for.  About  11  a.m. 
of  the  29th  Major  Poor  beat  up  the  position;  and  Gen. 
Hand  formed  his  infantry  in  a  wood  400  yards  from  the 
works  and  waited  for  the  rest  of  the  army.  Sullivan  or¬ 
dered  Poor  to  carry  the  hill  at  his  right  and  take  the  British 
in  rear,  while  the  main  body  with  artillery  attacked  the 
front.  Steadied  by  Brant,  a  warrior  of  great  force  and 
sagacity,  the  Indians  not  only  made  a  stubborn  resistance 
for  two  hours,  yielding  inch  by  inch,  but  even  stood  up 
against  the  bayonet,  something  almost  unknown  in  Indian 
history.  At  first  thrown  into  a  panic  by  the  artillery, 
Brant  rallied  them  to  a  fresh  and  tenacious  fight;  and  not¬ 
ing  Poor’s  turning  movement,  threw  a  strong  detachment 
with  a  battalion  of  rangers  to  the  hill  to  oppose  it.  But 
at  length  Poor,  having  cleared  the  crest,  burst  on  the  rear 
with  a  bayonet  charge;  and  both  Indians  and  whites  fled 
across  the  river  in  rout,  the  Indians  leaving  their  packs 
and  weapons  behind,  and  eleven  dead,  though  they  usually 
carry  all  these  away  with  them.  Fourteen  other  dead 
Indians  were  in  fact  found  under  the  leaves,  two  canoes 
were  found  covered  with  blood,  and  the  Indians  told  their 
western  villages  that  they  had  many  killed  and  vast  num¬ 
bers  wounded.  The  Americans  had  six  killed  and  40 
or  50  wounded. 

CHEMUNG  SERIES:  in  American  geology,  the  great 
series  of  shoal-water  sediments,  mostly  light  gray  shales 
and  ripple-marked  sandstones,  that  were  laid  down  in  Upper 
Devonian  time  in  the  great  northeastern  bay  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  sea  that  covered  much  of  what  is  now  the  Mississippi 
valley.  This  northeastern  bay  stretched  across  lower 
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Michigan,  Ontario,  and  central  New  York,  reaching  nearly 
to  the  Hudson  River.  The  Chemung  Series  includes  the 
Catskill  Group  and  is  divided  into  the  Chemung  and  Port¬ 
age  Stages.  It  is  typically  developed  on  the  Chemung 
River  in  New  York.  It  reaches  its  maximum  thickness 
of  8,000  feet  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  but  thins  out  and 
disappears  to  the  south  and  west.  The  ‘oil  sands’  of 
Pennsylvania  from  which  have  been  taken  many  millions 
of  barrels  of  petroleum,  are  of  Chemung  age. 

The  Chemung  corresponds  to  part  of  the  series 
of  shales  and  limestones  laid  down  in  the  Northwest 
Territory  and  Manitoba,  Canada,  probably  to  part  of 
the  Devonian  strata  that  extend  along  the  main  range  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  ;n  Canada  and  to  an  unknown  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  great  thickness  of  Devonian  strata  in  Nevada. 
In  Europe  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  a  series  of  sandstones 
and  shales  estimated  as  possibly  10,000  feet  thick,  is  in 
many  respects  like  the  Catskill  group  of  the  Chemung, 
and  contains  similar  fossils.  This  great  sandstone  for¬ 
mation  is  found  in  South  Wales,  England,  and  Scotland, 
near  the  Baltic  Sea  in  Russia,  in  Spitzbergen,  and  in 
Greenland. 

The  characteristic  fossils  of  the  Chemung  Series  in 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  include,  among  land  plants, 
tree-fern  (Caulopleris) ,  and  lepidodendrons.  The  fauna 
includes  among  mollusks,  brachiopods  and  lamelli  branchs 
in  great  number  and  variety,  no  less  than  252.  species  of 
Lamellibranchs  having  been  described  from  New  York. 
Gasteropods  are  rare.  Of  vertebrates  the  Chemung  con¬ 
tains  remains  of  Pterichthys  and  other  ancestors  of  the 
true  fishes,  including  Cocosteus.  The  Dipnoi ,  or  lung- 
fishes,  a  connecting  link  between  fishes  and  amphibions, 
are  represented  by  species  of  large  size  ( Dinicthys ).  Of 
selachians  or  sharks,  but  few  remains  are  found. 

CHENAB,  or  Chenaub,  che-ndb':  largest,  according  to 
general  opinion,  of  the  five  rivers  which  give  name  to 
the  Punjab.  Like  most  of  the  principal  streams  of  India, 
it  rises  n.  of  the  Himalayas,  making  its  way  through 
the  Ritanka  pass,  13,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  having 
its  source  about  lat.  32°  48'  n.,  and  long.  77°  27'  e.  After 
a  descent  through  300  m.,  the  C.  reaches  the  level  country. 
At  the  end  of  another  300  m.  it  receives,  on  its  right,  the 
Jhelum,  in  lat.  31°  12'  n.,  long.  72°  12'  e.;  50  m.  further 
down,  it  is  joined,  on  its  left,  by  the  Ravee;  and  110  m. 
lower,  it  absorbs,  through  the  Ghara  on.  its  left,  the 
mingled  waters  of  the  Beas  and  the  Sutlej.  Lastly,  at 
a  distance  of  60  m.,  the  accumulated  floods,  under  the 
designation  of  Punjnud,  lose  themselves  in  the  Indus, 
lat.  28°  55'  n.,  long.  70°  28'  e.— being  still  470  m.  from 
the  ocean. 

CHENANGO  RIVER,  she-ndng'gd:  in  central  New 
York.  It  rises  in  Oneida  co.,  flows  s.  and  s.w.  through 
Madison  and  Chenango  cos.,  and  joins  the  Susquehanna 
about  10  m.  n.  of  Binghampton,  in  Broome  co.  Length 
90  m. 
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CHENDAREE,  or  Chundaree  :  see  Chandhairee. 

CHENERY,  chen'erA,  Thomas,  English  journalist 
and  Orientalist:  b.  Barbadoes  1826;  d.  1884,  Feb.  11. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar,  but  was  soon  after  sent  out  as  Times 
correspondent  to  Constantinople,  where  he  remained 
during  the  Crimean  war.  Afterward  he  was  constantly 
employed  on  the  Times  staff  until  1877,  when  he  became 
its  editor,  a  post  which  he  filled  till  within  10  days  of  his 
death.  As  a  singularly  thorough  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
scholar  he  had  few  equals  among  his  contemporaries, 
and  his  translation  of  the  Arabic  classic,  the  Assemblies 
of  Al  Hariri  (1867),  led  to  his  appointment  to  a  chair  of 
Arabic  at  Oxford  in  1868.  He  was  one  of  the  company 
of  Old  Testament  revisers,  and  besides  other  works  pub¬ 
lished  an  edition  of  the  Machberoth  Ithiel  (1872),  a  Hebrew 
version  of  the  Assemblies. 

CHENEY,  che'rii,  Charles  Edward,  American  cler¬ 
gyman:  b.  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  1836,  Feb.  12,  He  was 
graduated  at  Hobart  College  in  1857,  and,  after  a  course 
at  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia  was  ordained 
a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1858. 
Becoming  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Chicago,  he  incurred 
censure  for  heterodoxy  and  was  tried  on  that  charge  and 
deposed  from  the  priesthood.  He  at  once  became  a 
leader  in  the  Reformed  Episcopal  movement,  and  was  con¬ 
secrated  bishop  of  the  new  denomination  in  1873,  a  post 
he  has  since  held  as  well  as  the  rectorship  of  Christ  Church. 
He  has  written  Twenty-eight  Sermons  (1880);  What  Do 
Reformed  Episcopalians  Believe?  (1888);  The  Enlistment 
of  the  Christian  Soldier  (1893);  A  King  of  France  Un¬ 
named  in  History  (1902)  ;  etc. 

CHENEY,  Ednah  Dow  (Littlehale),  American 
writer:  b.  Boston  1824;  d.  1904.  She  was  married  to 
Seth  Wells  Cheney  (q.v.)  in  1853.  She  was  president 
of  the  New  England  Woman’s  Club  and  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Suffrage  Association.  She  wrote  Handbook  of 
American  History  for  Colored  People  (1866);  Gleanings 
in  the  Field  of  Art  (1881)  ;  Life  of  Louisa  M.  Alcott  (1889) ; 
and  several  stories,  including  Nora’s  Return  a  sequel 
to  Ibsen’s  A  Doll’s  House;  Sally  Williams,  the  Mountain 
Girl  (1872) ;  etc. 

CHENEY,  John  Vance,  American  poet,  literary 
critic,  and  librarian;  b.  Groveland,  N.  Y.,  1848,  Dec.  29. 
He  was  a  pupil  in  the  public  schools  of  Dorset,  Vt.,  at 
Burr  and  Burton  Seminary,  Manchester,  Vt.,  and  at 
Temple  Hill  Academy,  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  where  he  gradu¬ 
ated,  valedictorian,  at  17.  In  lieu  of  a  college  course  he 
read  laAv  and  was  admitted  to  the  Essex  Bar,  at  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  1872,  Mar.  9.  In  1876  ill-health  sent  him  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  For  a  time  he  was  a  cashier  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Post-Office.  In  1887  he  was  made  librarian  of  the 
San  Francisco  Free  Public  Library,  which  position  he 
held  until  called  to  the  Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  in 
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1894.  He  has  published  several  volumes  of  verse,  and 
two  volumes  of  essays  on  poets  and  poetry,  including 
The  Old  Doctor  (1881);  Thistle-Drift ,  poems  (1887);  Wood 
Blooms,  poems  (1888);  The  Golden  Guess,  essays  (1892); 
Ninette,  A  Redwoods  Idyl  (1894);  That  Dome  in  Air, 
essays  (1895);  Queen  Helen,  and  Other  Poems  (1895); 
Out  of  Silence,  poems  (1897) ;  Lyrics  (1902) ;  Poems  (1905). 
He  is  editor  of  Wood  Notes  Wild,  by  Simeon  Pease  Cheney, 
with  appendix  and  notes  (1892);  Caxton  Club’s  edition 
of  Derby’s  Phoenixiana  (1897);  The  Caxton  Club  Scrap- 
Book  (1904). 

CHENEY,  Seth  Wells,  American  engraver:  b.  South 
Manchester,  Conn.,  1810,  Nov.  26;  d.  there  1856,  Sept.  10. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1829  he  joined  his  brother 
John  in  Boston,  where  he  entered  the  latter’s  profession, 
that  of  an  engraver.  A  position  in  the  Athenaeum  en¬ 
abled  him  to  study  and  work  from  casts  and  drawings, 
and  he  copied  and  engraved  in  1832  Washington  Allston’s 

fdcture,  Mother  and  Child,  which  was  afterward  burned, 
n  1833  he  studied  in  Paris  in  the  atelier  of  De  la  Roche. 
His  great  power  was  in  the  expression  of  character  in 
individual  heads.  He  never  attempted  historical  or 
genre  subjects,  and  only  rarely  grouped  two  or  more 
heads  together.  Engravings  by  him  may  be  found  in 
the  following  annuals:  Gift  of  Friendship  (1848);  Re¬ 
ligious  Keepsake  (1846);  Religious  Offering  (1840);  The 
Token  (1832,  1836,  1837);  Youth’s  Keepsake  (1831).  See 
Memoir  of  Seth  W.  Cheney,  by  E.  D.  Cheney  (Bost.  1881), 
and  S.  R.  Koehler’s  Catalogue  of  the  Works  of  John  and 
S.  W.  Cheney.  He  was  married  to  Ednah  Dow  Littlehale 
in  1853. 

CHENEY,  Theseus  Apoleon,  American  historical 
writer:  b.  Leon,  N.  Y.,  1830,  March  16;  d.  Starkey,  N.  Y., 
1878,  Aug.  2.  His  publications  include  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  Chemung  Valley  (1866)  Historical  Sketch  of  18 
Counties  of  Central  and  Southern  New  York  (1868) ;  Laron; 
Relations  of  Government  to  Science;  and  Antiquarian  Re¬ 
searches. 

CHENIER,  sha-nya,  Andre  Marie  de,  French  poet; 
b.  Constantinople,  1762,  Oct.  30;  d.  Paris,  1794,  July  20. 
He  went  to  France  when  very  young,  and  entered  the 
army,  but  left  six  months  after  to  devote  himself  to  liter¬ 
ary  pursuits.  He  was  for  about  three  years  secretary 
to  the  French  embassy  at  London,  but  in  1790  returned 
to  Paris.  Advocating  the  doctrine  of  a  limited  monarchy, 
he  made  himself  equally  offensive  to  the  Royalist  and  the 
Jacobinical  party.  In  consequence  of  his  attacks  on  the 
Jacobins  he  was  condemned  by  the  revolutionary  tri¬ 
bunal,  and  executed.  Although  but  little  known  in  his 
own  day,  Ch&iier  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
finest  French  poets  of  his  century,  his  chief  character¬ 
istics  being  purity  of  form  combined  with  vigor  of  thought 
and  diction.  He  wrote  idyls,  elegies,  odes  (including 
one  to  Charlotte  CordajO,  dithyrambs,  philosophic  pieces, 
etc.  The  maturity,  breadth  and  soundness  of  his  judg- 
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ment  in  poetical  composition  are  demonstrated  by  his 
poem  on  Invention.  Of  the  same  year  is  his  fine  idyl, 
Liberty.  Similar  in  spirit  to  this,  and  of  perfect  Pindaric 
form,  is  the  Dithyrambic  on  the  Tennis  Play  (1791).  In 
his  prison  of  St.  Lazare  he  composed  a  beautiful  elegy, 
The  Girl  Captive. 

CHENIER,  Marie  Joseph  de,  a  French  dramatist, 
younger  brother  of  Andr6  M.  Chenier  (q.v.) :  b.  1764, 
Feb.  11 ;  d.  1811,  Jan.  10.  He  was  a  Jacobin,  and  member 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  the  Revolution.  His 
tragedies — Charles  IX.  (1789);  Henry  VIII.  and  Calas 
(both  1791);  Cains  Gracchus  (1793);  and  others— brought 
him  fame  and  success  by  the  accordance  of  their  republican 
and  revolutionary  sentiments  with  the  public  opinion 
of  the  time,  rather  than  by  their  merits  as  compositions. 
His  national  songs  were  approved  by  the  best  test  of  such 
productions — popularity:  one  of  them,  The  Parting 
Song  ( Partant  pour  la  Syrie),  is  hardly  less  famous  than 
the  Marseillaise.  His  satires  are  full  of  spirit,  point,  and 
wit,  but  often  rancorous  and  unjust. 

CHENILLE,  she-neV,  a  round  fabric  or  trimming, 
made  by  uniting  with  two  or  more  sets  of  warps,  either 
by  weaving  or  twisting,  a  fine  filling  or  weft,  which  is 
allowed  to  project  beyond  the  warps.  This  filling  is  cut 
at  its  outer  edges,  and  the  fabric  is  then  twisted,  assum¬ 
ing  a  cylindrical  shape  with  weft  projecting  radically 
from  the  central  line  of  warps.  The  name  is  applied, 
also,  to  lace,  carpets,  and  cloth  made  wholly  or  in  part 
from  silk  threads  twisted  or  woven  to  resemble  the  tufted 
trimming  of  the  same  name. 

CHENONCEAUX,  Castle  of:  see  Blere. 

CHENOPODIACEtE,  ke-no-pod-i-a'se-e,  or  Salsolace^e, 
sdl-sd-la'se-e:  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  con¬ 
sisting  of  herbaceous  and  half-shrubby  plants,  with  leaves 
entire  or  divided,  and  destitute  of  stipules.  The  flowers 
are  inconspicuous,  hermaphrodite,  or  unisexual;  the 
perianth  deeply  divided,  persistent;  the  stamens  inserted 
into  its  base,  opposite  to  its  segments,  and  equal  to  them 
in  number,  or  fewer ;  the  ovary  single,  free,  or  occasionally 
adhering  to  the  tube  of  the  perianth,  with  a  single  ovule 
attached  to  the  base  of  the  cavity;  the  style  generally 
with  2-4  divisions.  The  fruit  is  membranous,  inclosed 
in  the  perianth,  which  sometimes  becomes  fleshy.  The 
seed  has  a  curved  or  spiral  embryo. — There  are  about 
360  known  species,  most  of  which  have  a  weed-like  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  grow  in  waste  places.  They  are  widely 
diffused  over  the  world,  but  abound  particularly  in  the 
n.  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Beet  and  spinach  are 
among  the  best  known  and  most  useful  plants  of  the 
order.  Many  are  occasionally  used  as  pot-herbs,  as 
some  species  of  Chenopodium  and  of  orache.  The  fruit 
of  Strawberry  Blite  ( Blitum  capitatum  and  B.  virgatum), 
a  common  weed  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  has  some  resemblance 
in  appearance  to  a  strawberry,  from  the  coherence  of 
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the  fleshy  perianths  of  a  whole  spike  or  head  of  flowers, 
and  a  sweetish,  insipid  taste.  The  seed  of  Quinoa  (q.v.) 
is  used  for  food  as  a  kind  of  grain.  Some  of  the  cheno- 
podiacese  are  aromatic  (see  Chenopodium).  Some  in¬ 
habit  salt-marshes,  and  abound  in  soda,  as  the  saltworts 
(q.v.). 

CHENOPODIUM,  ke-nd-pod'i-ftm:  genus  of  plants  of 
the  nat.  ord.  Chenopodiacece,  of  which  some  species  are 
well  known  by  the  name  of  Goosefoot,  as  weeds  growing 
in  gardens,  on  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  in  waste  places.  The 
species  are  mostly  annuals,  with  entire  or  toothed  leaves, 
which,  in  some  of  them,  have  a  sort  of  mealy  hoariness. 
They  are  natives  mostly  of  Europe,  and  of  the  temperate 
parts  of  Asia ;  but  some  are  natives  of  America,  into  which 
also  some  of  the  common  European  species  have  found 
their  way,  and  are  naturalized  as  weeds.  The  genus 
has  hermaphrodite  flowers,  with  perianth  of  five  small 
green  scales,  five  stamens,  and  solitary,  flat  seeds.  The 
leaves  of  many  species  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  spinach, 
particularly  those  of  the  Good  Henry,  Wild  Spinach, 
or  English  Mercury  (C.  Bonus  Henricus),  a  perennial 
plant,  native  of  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  often 
found  growing  by  waysides,  with  stem  more  than  a  foot 
high,  powdered  with  minute  transparent  globules,  and 
large,  alternate,  triangular,  arrow-shaped,  entire  leaves 
It  is  cultivated  in  some  places,  chiefly  for  the  leaves, 
though  the  young  shoots  are  used  as  asparagus.  C.  in¬ 
termedium,  C.  album,  etc.,  annuals,  common  in  waste 
places,  also  are  excellent  substitutes  for  spinach.  C. 
olidum  or  vulvaria  (Stinking  Goosefoot),  an  annual 
with  extremely  nauseous  odor,  growing  in  waste  places 
in  Britain,  etc.,  especially  near  the  sea,  is  a  popular  medi¬ 
cine,  in  much  repute  as  an  antispasmodic  and  emmena- 
gogue.  C.  Botrys,  native  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  with  pin- 
natifid  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  oak,  and  hence 
called  Jerusalem  Oak,  is  in  use  as  an  expectorant  and 
anthelmintic.  It  is  not  fetid  like  the  species  last  named, 
but  agreeably  fragrant.  C.  Ambrosioides  has  a  strong 
aromatic  odor,  is  used  in  Mexico  instead  of  tea,  and  is 
much  cultivated  in  France,  an  infusion  of  it  being  deemed 
useful  in  nervous  disorders.  C.  anthelminticum,  the 
Worm-seed  of  the  United  States,  has  a  strong  and  some¬ 
what  aromatic  odor,  and  a  high  reputation  as  a  vermi¬ 
fuge.  Its  seeds  chiefly  are  used,  or  the  essential  oil  ex¬ 
tracted  from  them,  called  Oil  of  Worm-seed.  More  im¬ 
portant  than  any  of  these  species,  as  affording  a  principal 
article  of  food  in  the  countries  of  which  it  is  a  native,  is 
Quinoa  (q.v.). 

CHEOPS,  ke'ops:  a  king  of  Egypt,  so-called  by  Herod¬ 
otus,  and  by  others  Chembes,  Souphis,  and  Saophis. 
The  original  name,  Khufu,  supposed  to  mean  wealthy, 
or  hairy,  is  found  on  several  monuments  and  on  stones  in 
the  great  pyramid  at  Ghizeh,  which  he  built  at  enormous 
expense  of  life  and  treasure.  To  finish  it,  according  to 
one  tradition,  he  sacrificed  his  daughter’s  honor.  His  op- 
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pression  and  consequent  unpopularity  gave  rise  to  re¬ 
ports  of  his  impiety  in  closing  the  temples  and  stopping 
the  worship  of  the  gods:  the  monuments,  on  the  contrary, 
credit  him  with  building  or  repairing  temples  of  Isis, 
Athor,  etc.  He  is  said  to  have  written  a  sacred  book 
held  in  much  esteem;  this  may  have  formed  part  of  the 
ritual.  He  had  a  war  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  in  Arabia, 
as  recorded  by  a  rock  tablet  at  Wady  Magarah.  Era¬ 
tosthenes  says  Cheops  reigned  29  years  and  Manetho 
gives  him  63,  which  are  fixed  by  Lepsius  as  b.c.  3095- 
3032;  but  these  dates  are  made  extremely  doubtful  by 
a  difference  of  nearly  2,000  years  in  estimating  those  of 
Menes,  who,  according  to  the  lists,  preceded  Cheops 
by  898  years.  His  character  and  reign  are  so  nearly 
prehistoric  as  to  be  involved  in  great  obscurity.  See 
Egypt:  Pyramid. 

CHEPHREN :  see  Khufu  II. 

CHEPSTOW,  chep'sto:  river-port  in  the  s.e.  of  Mon¬ 
mouthshire,  England,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wye,  2\ 
m.  from  its  junction  with  the  estuary  of  the  Severn  and 
14J  m.  e.n.e.  of  Newport.  It  lies  between  bold  cliffs,  on 
a  slope  rising  from  the  river,  in  the  midst  of  beautiful 
and  grand  scenery.  There  is  a  fine  view  from  a  rock 
called  Windcliff,  970  ft.  high,  3£  m.  up  the  river.  The 
streets  are  broad.  Here  occurs  the  highest  tide  in  Europe, 
rising  suddenly,  with  a  fierce  current,  often  50,  and  on 
rare  occasions  even  70  ft.  Large  vessels  reach  the  town. 
One  of  the  wells  of  the  town  ebbs  and  flows  with  the  tide. 
Over  the  Wye  is  a  railway  bridge  combining  the  suspen¬ 
sion  and  tubular  principles  of  construction.  Chepstow 
has  a  magnificent  castle,  built  in  the  11th  c.,  and  a  fine 
Benedictine  priory  recently  restored.  It  has  few  manu¬ 
factures,  but  exports  corn,  cider,  bark,  iron,  millstones, 
timber,  and  salmon,  a  considerable  coasting  trade  being 
carried  on.  In  the  neighborhood  are  the  ruins  of  Caldicott 
Castle  and  Tintern  Abbey.  Pop.  3,000. 

CHEQUE,  n.  chek:  see  Check. 

CHEQUERS:  see  under  Checkers 

CHER,  shar:  tributary  on  the  left  side  of  the  river  Loire, 
rising  near  Crocq,  dept,  of  Creuse,  France;  flows  first  by 
Auzanzes,  Evaux,  Montlugon,  and  St.  Amand;  then  n.w. 
through  the  dept,  of  Cher  by  Vierzon;  then  w.  by  Selles, 
Montrichard,  and  Bler6  to  the  Loire,  which  it  joins  below 
Tours.  Length  about  200  m. ;  navigable  for  the  last  47  of 
its  course. 

CHER:  central  dept,  of  France,  named  from  the  river 
Cher;  lat.  46°  25' — 47°  39'  n.,  and  in  long.  1°  55' — 3°  10'  e. 
upward  of  2,700  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  mostly  level,  trav¬ 
ersed  by  well-wooded  elevations,  and  produces  corn, 
fruits,  wine,  hemp,  flax,  etc.  The  climate  is  mild  and 
pleasant.  Agriculture  and  pasturage  of  cattle  are  mod¬ 
erately  advanced.  Cher  is  divided  into  the  three  ar- 
rondissements — Bourges,  St.  Amand,  and  Sancerre— 
Bourges  is  the  chief  town.  Pop.  (1901)  345,543. 


CHERASCO— CHERBOURG. 

CHERASCO,  ka-r&s'kd:  town  in  the  province  of  Cuneo, 
n.  Italy;  on  the  Tanaro,  30  m.  s.e.  of  Turin.  It  has  manu¬ 
factures  of  silk.  A  peace  was  concluded  here  between 
Louis  XIII.,  of  France,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  1631. 
1796,  Apr.  26,  the  place  was  taken  by  the  French,  and 
here,  three  days  after,  the  ‘Armistice  of  Cherasco’  was  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  Sardinian  commissioners  and  Na¬ 
poleon,  by  which  the  latter  obtained  the  right  of  free 
passage  for  his  troops  through  the  Sardinian  States;  and 
the  treaty  that  followed  gave  to  the  French  republic 
Savoy,  Nice,  and  the  possessions  of  Piedmont  to  the  west¬ 
ward  of  the  Alps’  highest  ridge.  Pop.  5,000. 

CHERBOURG,  sher'btirg,  Fr.  shar-bdr' ;  fortified  sea¬ 
port  town  and  arsenal  of  France,  dept,  of  Manche;  at 
the  head  of  a  deep  bay  on  the  n.  extremity  of  the  pen¬ 
insula  of  Cotentin,  on  the  English  Channel,  opposite  the 
w.  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight;  lat.  49°  40'  n.,  and  long.  1° 
35'  w.  Napoleon  I.  began  to  build  the  great  defenses  of 
this  n.  stronghold  of  France.  His  nephew,  Napoleon  III., 
developed  his  plans,  but  not  with  the  original  view  of 
an  invasion  of  England,  though  this  was  by  some  alleged. 
Occupying  a  prominent  position  on  the  French  coast, 
only  some  60  m.  removed  from  the  s.  shore  of  England, 
the  harbor-works  have  been  extended,  strengthened, 
fortified,  and  provisioned  with  cannon — the  dock-yards 
improved,  ana  facilities  of  embarkation  afforded,  to  a 
degree  that,  as  it  is  unparalleled  in  ancient  or  modern  times, 
not  unnaturally  excites  the  apprehension  of  Englishmen. 
For  a  description  of  the  stupendous  breakwater  of  C., 
inclosing  a  space  of  nearly  2,000  acres,  see  Breakwater. 
In  connection  with  its  fortifications,  this  breakwater 
assumes  an  importance  that  attaches  to  no  other  work 
of  the  kind  in  existence,  At  the  apex  of  the  angle  formed 
by  the  meeting  of  the  two  branches  of  the  breakwater 
or  digue,  there  is  a  centre  fort  or  battery,  measuring  509 
ft.  on  the  inner  line  of  the  parapet,  which  forms  a  flat 
semi-ellipse  The  circular  forts  at  the  extremities  of  the 
breakwater  are  remarkably  well  placed  for  purposes  of 
defense,  Behind  the  centre  battery  there  is  to  be  an  el¬ 
liptical  tower,  measuring  225  ft.  on  the  major,  and  123 
ft.  on  the  minor  axis.  Altogether  there  are  six  large 
batteries  on  the  mole.  The  entrances  to  the  harbor 
are  round  the  ends  of  the  mole;  and  the  passages  are 
further  defended  by  the  fortifications  of  the  He  Pelee, 
and  by  the  batteries  of  La  Roche  Chavaignac  and  Fort 
Querqueville.  A  series  of  coast  redoubts,  and  the  two 
large  fortifications  of  Les  Roches  des  Flamands  and  du 
Hornet,  are  behind  this  outer  zone  of  defense.  ‘The 
arsenal,’  says  W.  H.  Russell,  who  visited  Cherbourg 
during  the  summer  of  1860,  ‘is  inclosed  by  a  continuous 
line  of  bastion  and  curtain  of  a  very  elevated  profile,  de¬ 
fended  by  outworks,  wet  and  dry  ditches,  and  by  pro¬ 
fuse  batteries  of  the  heaviest  guns,  either  in  casement  or 
en  barbette.  Wherever  you  look,  you  fancy  that  on  the 
spot  you  occupy  are  special. j  pointed  dozens  of  the  dull 


CHER3ULIEZ— CHERIBON. 

black  eyes  from  their  rigid  lids  of  stone.’  Altogether, 
besides  the  batteries  on  the  mole,  Cherbourg  is  defended 
by  24  regular  forts  and  redoubts.  The  town  itself  is 
commanded  by  La  Roule  (an  exceedingly  strong  fort) 
and  Fort  d’Octeville  on  the  heights  behind.  The  military 
port  of  Cherbourg  consists  of  an  outer  harbor  of  776  ft. 
in  length  by  663  ft.  wide,  its  minimum  depth  being  58  ft., 
and  the  entrance  to  which  is  206  ft.  wide  at  its  narrowest 
point.  This  harbor  communicates  by  means  of  a  lock 
with  a  floating  basin,  957  ft.  long  by  712  wide.  The 
outer  harbor  has  four  building-slips  for  battle-ships,  be¬ 
sides  some  smaller  slips,  and  a  fine  graving-dock.  In 
1858,  Aug.,  an  inner  floating-harbor  was  inaugurated 
by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  in  presence  of  the  queen 
and  many  of  the  lords  and  commons  of  Great  Britain. 
This  harbor,  entirely  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  has  a  length 
of  about  930  yards,  and  a  breadth  of  437  yards,  and  is 
surrounded  by  beautiful  building-slips  and  capacious 
graving-docks.  Cherbourg  has  on  the  s.e.  a  commer¬ 
cial  port  distinct  from  the  others,  where  an  active  coast 
trade  in  farming  produce,  etc.,  is  carried  on.  Cherbourg 
is  a  port  of  call  for  Atlantic  liners.  The  town  has  under¬ 
gone  much  modern  improvement,  has  electric  lighting 
and  street  railroads,  one  of  the  finest  theatres  in  France, 
a  fine  equestrian  statue  of  Napoleon  I.,  public  gardens, 
with  a  monument  to  Millet,  the  painter,  and  a  restored 
13th  century  parish  church.  There  are  some  manu¬ 
factures  of  hosiery,  chemicals,  lace,  and  leather,  and 
sugar  and  salt  refineries;  but  the  industrial  energies 
of  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  are  absorbed  in  the 
arsenal  and  dock-yards.  Cherbourg  is  a  very  ancient 
place;  in  the  10th  c.  it  was  known  under  the  name  of 
Carusburg.  In  1758,  Cherbourg  was  taken  by  the  English, 
who  destroyed  the  fortifications.  Here  the  Alabama, 
Confederate  cruiser,  was  found  by  the  Union  war-ship 
Kearsarge,  and  destroyed  outside  the  harbor,  after  ac¬ 
cepting  the  challenge  to  fight,  1864,  June  19.^  Pop.  43,000. 

CHERBULIEZ,  sher-bu-le-a' ,  Antoine  Elisee:  1797- 
1869,  Mar.  4,  b.  Geneva:  political  economist.  He  was  a 
prof,  at  Geneva  and  Zurich,  opposed  Proudhon  and  the 
Socialists,  and  wrote  UZJtilitaire  (3  vols.,  Geneva  1828- 
30),  and  Precis  de  la  Science  economique  (2  vols.,  Paris 
1862).  He  died  at  Zurich.  The  family  was  noted  for 
literary  talent;  Victor  Cherbuliez,  the  brilliant  novelist, 
is  a  nephew  of  Cherbuliez. 

CHERIBON,  or  Sheribon,  sher'e-bon:  Java,  a  province 
or  residency  on  the  coast  toward  the  n.w.  of  the  island, 
between  Krawang  and  Tegal.  It  was  formerly  an  inde¬ 
pendent  kingdom.  It  has  a  population  of  about  1,500,- 
000.  The  productions  are  coffee,  timber,  cotton,  areca-nuts, 
indigo,  sugar,  and  also  a  little  pepper.  The  rhinoceros 
is  native  here.  The  capital  of  the  province,  of  the  same 
name,  is  on  the  north  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Cheribon.  Population  of  the  city,  about  15,000. 


CHERIMOYER— CHERISH. 

CHERIMOYER,  cher-i-moy'er,  or  Chirimoya,  chir-V 
moy'a  ( Anona  Gherimolia ):  the  most  esteemed  fruit  of 
Brazil  and  Peru;  now  common  and  even  naturalized  in 
some  parts  of  the  E.  Indies,  and  other  tropical  countries  of 
the  old  world.  It  is  a  fruit  of  most  delicious  flavor,  is 
sometimes  described  as  the  finest  of  all  fruits,  and  some¬ 
times  as  inferior  only  to  the  mangosteen.  It  belongs  the 
same  genus  with  the  custard  apple  (q.v.).  Both  flow¬ 
ers  and  fruit  emit  a  pleasant  fragrance,  but  when  the  tree 
is  covered  with  blossoms,  the  odor  is  so  strong  as  to  be  al¬ 
most  overpowering.  The  fruit  varies  from  the  size  of  an 
orange  to  16  lbs.  or  upward  in  weight.  It  is  roundish,  or 
heart-shaped.  Externally,  it  is  greenish,  covered  with 


Cherimoyer : 

Branchlet  with  leaves,  and  section  of  fruit. 

small-knobs  and  scales.  The  skin  is  rather  thick  and  tough. 
Internally,  the  fruit  is  snow-white  and  juicy,  and  contains 
a  number  of  small  brown  seeds.  The  eatable  part  is  soft 
like  a  custard,  and  forms  almost  the  entire  mass  of  the  fruit. 
The  C.  attains  its  highest  excellence  only  in  particular  soils 
and  situations,  and  some  varieties  are  much  finer  than 
others. 

CHERISH,  v.  cher'ish  [F.  cherissant,  loving  dearly; 
cherir,  to  love  dearly,  to  cherish— from  F.  cher,  dear— from 
L.  cams,  dear]:  to  treat  with  tenderness  and  affection;  to 
foster;  to  give  warmth;  to  protect  and  aid;  to  harbor  in  the 
mind,  as  feelings  of  ill-will.  Cher  ishing,  imp. :  N.  sup¬ 
port;  encouragement.  Cher  ished,  pp.  4 sht:  Adj.  com- 
Vol.  8  —  15 


CHERKASK— CHEROKEES. 

forted;  fostered.  Cher'isher,  n.  one  who.  Cher'ishingxt, 
ad.  -II. — Syn.  of  ‘cherish’:  to  nourish;  nurture;  foster, 
feed;  nurse;  comfort;  support;  entertain. 

CHERKASK':  see  Tcherkask. 

CHEROKEES,  cher-o-kez’  (Tsaraghee,  or  Chelake): 
important  Indian  tribe  formerly  dwelling  in  w.  Fla.,  Ga., 
Ala.,  Miss.,  and  Tenn;  divided  into  the  Otari  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  Airate  or  Erate  of  the  lowlands,  with  sub¬ 
divisions  into  seven  clans.  They  were  usually  friendly  to 
the  English  colonists,  recognized  the  king’s  supremacy 
1730,  ceded  part  of  their  territory  and  allowed  the  erection 
of  forts  1755,  and  after  some  disturbances  made  peace  1761 . 
They  sided  with  the  British  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
lost  their  lands  s.  of  the  Savannah  and  e.  of  the  Chattahoo¬ 
chee,  but  were  confirmed  in  possession  of  the  remainder  by 
the  treaty  of  Hopewell,  1785,  Nov.  28,  where  they  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  United  States  as  independent  and  sovereign. 
After  this  they  were  gradually  crowded  out  by  the  advance 
of  immigration  and  the  rapacious  injustice  of  the  whites. 
More  of  their  territory  was  surrendered  by  treaties  of 
1791  and  1798,  and  many  of  the  tribe  went  beyond  the 
Mississippi ;  there  were  3,000  of  them  on  the  Arkansas 
1817.  Those  who  remained  largely  exchanged  hunting  for 
farming,  became  in  good  degree  Christianized  under  the 
labors  of  Moravian  and  other  missionaries,  and  rendered 
good  service  in  the  war  of  1812;  but  all  was  of  no  avail, 
the  Indian  ‘must  go.’  Georgia  outlawed  them,  the  su 
preme  court  denied  their  appeal,  and  the  U.  S.  govt.,  after 
confessing  its  inability  to  fulfil  obligations  of  its  own  as¬ 
suming,  made  a  treaty  1835  with  a  small  minority  of  the 
tribe  for  the  removal  of  the  whole,  then  some  27,000.  John 
Ross  and  his  followers  objected,  but  yielded  under  the 
persuasion  of  Gen.  Scott  and  2,000  soldiers,  sent  1838  to 
effect  the  transfer.  They  were  placed  in  the  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory,  where  they  now  possess  some  5,960  sq.  m.  in  the  n.e. 
corner  and  8,500  in  the  n.  Their  healthful  progress  was 
interrupted  by  the  civil  war,  in  which  they  at  first  took 
the  southern  side.  Though  many  fought  for  the  Union, 
they  had  to  give  up  parts  of  their  lands  to  their  emanci¬ 
pated  slaves.  They  have  advanced  greatly  in  prosperity 
and  the  arts  of  peace,  assisted  by  Moravian,  Baptist,  Meth- 
odist;  and  Congregational  missions.  George  Guess,  one 
of  the  tribe,  devised  an  alphabet  1821,  and  since  then 
books  and  papers  have  been  printed  in  the  two  dialects  of 
their  language;  a  third,  Gidoowa,  has  been  lost.  A  Cher¬ 
okee  newspaper  is  now  published  at  the  capital,  Tahlequah, 
and  books  are  becoming  more  numerous.  The  C.’s  are 
governed  by  a  national  committee  and  council  elected  for 
two  years,  and  a  chief  chosen  for  four.  According  to  the 
census  of  1900  the  Cherokee  reservation  had  a  population 
of  101,754.  The  Cherokees  live  in  dwellings,  not  wig¬ 
wams.  They  have  an  asylum  for  orphans,  seminaries, 
and  100  private  schools,  $80,000  being  expended  annually 
tfor  education.  No  government  school  is  maintained.  The 
nation  is  governed  by  a  chief  and  a  legislature.  Several 


CHEROOT—  CHEKR  Y. 


of  the  tribe  have  attained  distinction,  and  others  are 
becoming  known  as  business  men  and  capitalists.  See 
Indians,  American. 

CHEROOT,  n.  she-rut'  [from  a  native  name]:  a  kind  of 
cigar,  originally  from  Manilla,  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

CHEROPOTAMUS,  n.  ker' b-pot  d-mus  [Gr.  choiros,  a 
hog;  potdmos,  a  river] :  a  fossil  animal  very  closely  related 
to  the  hog  family. 

CHERRY,  n.  cher'ri  [F.  cerise — from  L.  cer'dsus,  so 
named  from  Cerdsus  in  Pontus:  Ger.  kirsche] :  a  well-known 
small  fruit,  of  a  red,  and  sometimes  black  color,  consisting 
of  a  pulp  surrounding  a  pip  or  stone;  the  Cerdsus  avium,  or 
C.  vulgaris,  ord.  Rosacece:  Adj.  ruddy.  Cherry-pit,  a 
child’s  play.  Cherry-brandy,  brandy  in  which  cherries 
have  been  steeped.  Cherry-stone,  the  hard  kernel  of  the 
cherry. 

CHER'RY  ( Cerasus )  :  genus  or  sub-genus  of  plants  of 
which  the  best  known  yields  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
stone  fruits.  This  is  usually  regarded  as  a  sub-genus  of 
Prunus  (see  Plum),  but  is  erected  by  some  botanists  into  a 
distinct  genus  on  very  slender  grounds,  the  most  obvious 
distinction  between  the  species  of  Cerasus  and  the  true 
species  of  Prunus  being  that,  in  the  f(  \  mer,  the  young 


Common  Cherry  ( Ce'rasus  dura'cina ): 
a,  branchlet  with  leaves  and  fruit;  b,  flower. 


leaves  are  conduplicate,  or  folded  up,  and  in  the  latter  they 
are  convulute,  or  rolled  together.  Two  species  are  gener¬ 
ally  regarded  as  the  parents  of  the  garden  cherries  usually 
cultivated,  Plmnus  or  Cerasus  Avium,  and  P.  cerasus  or  C. 
vulgaris — the  former  having  the  underside  of  the  leaves 
hairy  and  a  small  austere  fruit;  the  latter  having  smooth, 
shining  leaves  and  a  more  juicy  fruit.  C.  Avium  attains 
a  height  of  40-50  ft.  C.  vulgaris  is  a  smaller  tree.  Both 
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have  white  flowers  in  clusters  or  nearly  sessile  umbels,  and 
both  are  generally  regarded  as  natives  of  Britain,  and  of  the 
middle  and  south  of  Europe.  In  a  wild  state  they  are  usually 
called  Gean  ( guigne ),  and  G.  Avium  is  frequently  planted 
— not  only  because  it  is  exceedingly  ornamental  when  in 
flower,  but  also  as  a  timber-tree,  being  of  rapid  growth, 
with  firm,  strong,  close-grained  wood,  suitable  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  cabinet-makers,  turners,  and  musical-instrument 
makers.  But,  according  to  some  botanists,  there  is  only 
one  species,  of  which  these  are  varieties;  and  according  to 
others,  C.  vulgaris  is  a  native  of  Syria  and  other  parts  of 
w.  Asia,  and  is  only  naturalized  in  Europe,  having 
been  brought  first  to  Italy  by  Lucullus,  after  his  victory 
over  Mithridates  (b.c.  74),  from  Kerasunt,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea,  whence  it  derives  its  name.  The  cultivated 
varieties  of  the  C.  are  very  numerous  and  differ  consider¬ 
ably  in  size,  color,  and  flavor.  The  fruit  of  the  C.  supplies 
the  inhabitants  of  parts  of  France  with  a  principal  article 
of  food,  especially  the  wood-cutters  and  charcoal  burners 
of  the  forests:  among  their  modes  of  preparing  it  is  that  of 
making  it  a  principal  ingredient  in  soups.  It  ripens  in 
Norway  and  East  Bothnia  as  far  n.  as  lat.  63°.  In  some 
parts  of  Germany  the  public  roads  are  lined  for  many  miles 
together  with  avenues  of  C.  trees.  Besides  its  use  for  the 
dessert  and  for  preserves,  the  C.  is  used  extensively  for 
making  liqueurs  :  see  Kirsch-Wasser  :  Maraschino. 
Varieties  of  C.  with  double  flowers,  and  with  pendulous 
branches,  are  frequently  planted  for  ornament  in  shrub¬ 
beries,  and  few  trees  or  shrubs  are  more  beautiful.  The 
All-saints  G.  produces  flowers  almost  all  summer,  and  even 
in  autumn.  Its  fruit  is  small  and  rather  acid.  The  other 
species  of  C.  are  numerous.  Some  species  are  low,  or  even 
prostrate  shrubs,  as  G.  or  P.  chamcecerasus,  the  Ground  C. 
of  the  s.  of  Europe  and  of  Siberia;  and  G.  or  P.  pumila,  the 
Sand  C.  of  N.  America. — The  genus  or  sub-genus  Gerasus 
contains  also  the  different  kinds  of  Bird  C.  (q.v.)  and  Choke 
C.  (q.v.),  including  the  American  Wild  C.,  famous  for  its 
medicinal  bark;  the  Mahaleb  ( G .  or  P.  Mahaleb)  of  the 
s.of  Europe,  and  the  Cafollim  ( G .  or  P.  capollim)  of  Mexi¬ 
co  and  Peru — the  first  famous  for  the  fragrance  of  its 
flowers,  and  the  second  for  the  fragrance  of  its  fruit;  and 
the  Cherry-Laurel  (q.v.). 

CHER  RY-LAUREL,  or  Lau  rel- Cherry  :  name  given 
to  those  species  of  Prunus  or  CerasiM  (see  Cherry)  which 
have  evergreen  leaves.  They  are  often  called  also  Laurel. 
They  have  small  flowers  in  long  racemes,  and  small  fruit  ; 
the  fruit  of  a  nauseous  taste  ;  and  most  parts  of  the  plant, 
but  particularly  the  leaves  and  kernels,  remarkably  abound¬ 
ing  in  hydrocyanic  (prussic)  acid,  and  therefore  very  poi¬ 
sonous.— The  Common  C.,  sometimes  called  the  Bay-lau¬ 
rel,  or  Laurel-bay,  very  often  spoken  of  simply  as  the 
Laurel  or  Common  Laurel  ( Prunus  or  Cerasus  Lauro- 
cerasus),  is  a  shrub,  sometimes  of  very  large  size,  with 
ovato-lanceolate,  convex,  smooth,  remotely  serrated,  shin¬ 
ing,  yellowish-green  leaves,  and  erect  racemes  of  flowers. 
It  is  originally  from  Asia,  but  is  now  naturalized  through- 
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cut  the  s.  of  Europe,  and  is  one  of  the  most  common  orna¬ 
mental  shrubs  in  Britain,  where  it  suffers  only  from  such, 
severe  frosts  as  are  of  rare  occurrence.  It  is  propagated  by 
seeds,  layers,  and  cuttings.  Its  leaves  resemble  bitter  al¬ 
monds  in  smell  and  taste,  and  contain  in  great  abundance; 
the  same  essential  oil  (see  Almonds,  Volatile  Oil  of), 
rich  in  hydrocyanic  acid.  From  these  leaves,  by  macera¬ 
tion  in  water  for  24  hours,  and  subsequent  distillation,  is 
obtained  the  Laurel-water  (q.v.),  or  Chewy -laurel  water 
sometimes  employed  in  medicine  as  a  substitute  for  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid,  and  which  formerly  was  so  much  used  as  a 
poison.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  employed  also  for  flav¬ 
oring  puddings,  sauces,  etc.,  and  though  safer  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  than  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  yet  ought  to  be  used  with 
caution. — Another  species,  also  a  common  ornamental 
shrub,  but  not  quite  so  hardy  as  the  common  C.,  is  the 
Portugal  Laurel  ( Prunus  or  Cerasus  Lusitanica),  native 
of  Portugal,  a  large  shrub— sometimes  a  tree — with  dark- 
green  leaves  and  lateral  racemes  It  does  not  giow  so  well 
under  the  shade  of  trees  as  the  common  cherry-laurel. 
From  the  dissimilarity  of  form  and  color  of  their  leaves, 
these  species  present  a  pleasant  appearance  when  mixed  as 
they  usually  are  in  the  shrubbery. 

CHERRY  VALLEY:  village  of  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.,  68 
m.  w.  of  Albany,  on  a  branch  of  the  Albany  and  Susque¬ 
hanna  R.  R.  It  was  entirely  burned  1778,  Oct.  11, 
by  500  Indians  and  tories,  led  by  Major  Walter  Butler 
and  Joseph  Brandt;  16  soldiers  and  32  others,  chiefly 
women  and  children,  were  massacred,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  inhabitants  carried  off.  C.  V.  was  incorporated  1812. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  C.  V.  creek,  and  has  an  acad¬ 
emy,  a  bank,  and  a  newspaper.  Pop.  (1870)  930;  (1880) 
856;  (1900)  772;  (1910)  792. 

CHERSIPHRON :  see  Ephesus. 

CHERSO,  Mr' so:  island  of  Illyria,  belonging  to  Austria; 
in  the  Adriatic,  12  m.  s.s.w.  of  Fiume  ;  abt.  105  sq.  m. 
A  bridge  unites  it  with  the  adjoining  isle  of  Lossini.  Its 
surface  is  generally  hilly  and  rugged,  with  forests  in  the 
north.  Pop.  9,550. 

The  chief  town  is  Cherso,  at  the  head  of  a  bay  on  the 
w.  side.  Pop.  4,670. 

CHERSON'  :  see  Kherson. 

CHERSONESE,  n.  ker'so-nez ,  less  correctly  cher'-  [Gr. 
chersos ,  land;  nesos ,  an  isle]:  a  tract  of  land,  of  any  extent, 
nearly  surrounded  by  water;  a  peninsula. 

CHERSONESUS,  ker-so-ne' sus:  ancient  name  of  several 
peninsulas  and  promontories  in  Europe,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  which  are  the  Crimea  (q.v.),  C.  Taurica;  Gallipoli 
(q.v.),  C.  Thracia;  and  Jutland  (q.v.),  C.  Cirribrica. 

CHERT,  n.  chert,  or  Hornstone  [W.  cellt,  flint-stone ; 
callestr,  pyrites,  flint:  OE.  chart,  common  rough  ground : 
Ir.  ceart,  a  pebble:  perhaps  only  a  corruption  of  quartz]: 
variety  of  quartz,  always  massive,  and  having  a  kind  of 
granular  appearance  and  structure.  It  is  common  in  the 
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1/iountain  Limestone,  Oolite,  and  Green-sand  formations; 
sometimes  forms  rocks,  and  often  contains  petrifactions. 
It  passes  into  common  quartz  and  chalcedony;  also  into  dint 
and  dinty  slate.  Its  colors  are  gray,  white,  red,  yellow, 
green,  or  brown.  The  name  C.  is  sometimes  limited  to 
the  dner  varieties,  and  the  coarser  are  called  Hornstone. — 
The  name  C.  is  very  commonly  given  to  the  silicious  con¬ 
cretions  which  occur  as  nodules  and  layers  in  limestone 
rocks,  like  dints  in  the  chalk.  When  these  materials  exist 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  limestone  useless  for 
economical  purposes,  it  is  said  to  be  *  cherty.  *  Cherty,  a 
-tl,  dinty. 

CHERTSEY,  ches'se  (Anglo-Saxon,  Ceort’s  Eye  or 
Island):  town  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  England,  on  a  low 
strip  of  land  between  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  here 
crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  and  the  brook  from  Virginia 
Water,  20  m.  w.s.w.  of  London.  It  is  irregularly  built, 
consisting  chiedy  of  two  long  cross-streets,  and  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  villas.  The  chief  trade  is  in  malt  and  dour. 
There  are  also  boat-building  and  lumber  yards.  C, 
arose  in  a  monastery  founded  666,  rebuilt  964  by  Edgar 
and  the  Benedictine  monks.  The  South  Saxon  kings  had 
a  seat  here  during  the  heptarchy.  Charles  James  Fox 
lived  on  St  Anne’s  hill,  an  abrupt  elevation  about  a  mile 
from  the  town.  Cowley  the  poet  resided  in  Chertsey.  Pop. 
of  parish  12,800. 

CHERUB,  n.  cher'ub ,  Cher  ubim,  n.  plu.  -6-bim,  or 
Cherubs  THeb.  kerub'—ivam  kdrab ,  to  grasp:  Syriac,  certib, 
great,  strong] :  a  dgure  represented  under  the  form  of  various 
creatures;  a  heavenly  being.  Cheru  bic,  a.  -o'bik,  or 
Cherurical,  a.  cher-o  bi-kdl,  angelic.  Cher  ubim,  n.  plu. 
o-blm,  [Heb.  plu.  of  cherub]:  angels;  heavenly  beings. 
Cherubin,  a.  cher' 6-bin,  having  the  character  of  a  cherub: 
N.  cherubs. 

CHER'UB  :  Hebrew  name  of  a  winged  creature  with  a 
human  countenance,  which  in  the  Scriptures  is  almost  al¬ 
ways  represented  in  connection  with  Jehovah,  and  especi¬ 
ally  as  drawing  his  chariot-throne.  Cherubim  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Old  Testament  drst  as  guards  of  paradise  ;  a 
C.  with  a  darning  sword  hindered  the  return  of  the  ex¬ 
pelled  human  pair.  In  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  taberna 
cle,  and  afterward  in  the  temple,  cherubim  wrought  in 
embossed  metal  were  represented  above  the  mercy-seat,  or 
covering  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  so  that  they  appeared 
to  rise  out  of  it.  Figures  of  cherubim  were  also  wrought 
into  the  hangings  of  the  Holy  of  Holies.  The  cherubim 
that  appear  in  the  visions  of  Ezekiel  and  the  revelations  of 
John  depart  much  from  the  early  representations.  In 
Ezekiel  they  have  the  body  of  a  man,  whose  head,  besides 
a  human  countenance,  has  also  that  of  a  lion,  an  ox, 
and  an  eagle  ;  they  are  provided  with  four  wings,  two 
of  which  support  the  chariot  of  Jehovah,  and  serve  to  dy, 
while  the  other  two  cover  the  body  ;  the  hands  are  under 
the  wings,  and  the  whole  body  is  spangled  with  innumer¬ 
able  e3^es.  In  the  Revelation,  four  cherubim  covered  with 
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ever,,  and  having  six  wings,  surround  the  throne  of  Je¬ 
hovah  ;  the  first  has  the  face  of  a  lion,  the  second  of 
an  ox,  the  third  of  a  man,  and  the  fourth  of  an  eagle. 
This  gave  rise  at  a  very  early 
period  to  the  symbolical  figures 
of  the  four  evangelists,  the  hu¬ 
man  countenance  being  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Matthew,  that  of 
the  lion  with  Mark,  of  the  ox 
with  Luke,  and  of  the  eagle 
with  John.  Most  Jewish  writ¬ 
ers  and  Christian  fathers  con¬ 
ceived  the  cherubim  as  angels ; 
and  Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
in  his  Celestial  Hierarchy,  makes 
them  a  separate  class  in  the  first 
hierarchy.  Most  theologians 
also  considered  them  as  angels, 
until  Michaelis  showed  them  to 
be  a  poetical  creation ;  and  Her¬ 
der,  in  his  Spirit  of  Hebi'ew 
Poetry,  compared  them  to  the 
griffins  that  watch  treasures 
and  other  fabulous  figures. 

They  are  now  considered  by 
nearly  all  biblical  scholars,  njt 
as  living  angels,  nor  as  repre¬ 
sentations  of  these  ;  but  as  sym¬ 
bolic  forms  used  as  vision-emblems  of  grand  and  mys¬ 
terious  Divine  powers  developed  in  the  great  forces  of 
nature  emblems  perfectly  fitted  to  the  cloudy  splendors 
and  vast  perspective  of  prophecy.  In  Christian  art  they 
are  generally  represented  as  sexless  figures,  with  wings 
from  the  shoulders,  the  legs  also  either  covered  by  wings, 
or  having  wings  substituted  for  them.  Very  often  they 
have  also  a  glory  round  the  head. 

CHERUBINI,  kd-ro-be'ne,  Luigi-Carlo-Zenobio-Sal- 
vatore-Maria:  1760,  Sep.  8—1842,  Mar.  15:  b.  Florence: 
eminent  musical  composer.  He  received  his  early  musical 
training  in  Florence,  under  the  Felici  (father  and  son),  P. 
Bizzari,  and  C.  Castrucci.  He  afterward  studied  for  a 
year  at  Bologna  under  Sarti,  to  whom  he  owed  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  counterpoint  and  fugue.  He  vis¬ 
ited  London,  1784,  where  he  brought  out  two  operas,  La 
Finta.  Principessa  and  Guilio  Sabino,  and  afterward  settled 
In  Paris  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  visiting  Italy  occasion¬ 
ally  His  Ifigenia  in  Aulide  appeared  1788;  and  1791  his 
Loddiska,  which  work  first  secured  proper  appreciation  for 
his  genius  and  effected  a  change  in  the  whole  character  of 
the  French  school  of  composition.  These  operas  were  fol¬ 
lowed  in  succession  by  Elisa,  Medea,  Les  Deux  Journees 
(known  also  as  DieWassertrager),  Anacreon ,  and  UHotellerie 
Portugaise.  His  latest  opera,  Ali  Baba,  was  produced,  after 
a  long  interval,  1883.  Besides  operas,  C.  wrote  numerous 
masses,  motets,  and  other  sacred  compositions  of  so  great 
merit  that  Beethoven  regarded  him  as  the  greatest  living 
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Piaster  of  sacred  music;  also  quartets  for  the  violin,  viola, 
ancl  violincello,  and  symphonies.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  richness  of  his  instrumental  music,  formerly  made 
i  ground  of  objection,  now  appears  moderate  as  contrasted 
vith  the  prodigalities  of  the  modern  orchestra.  His  latest 
work,  Gouts  de  Gontrepoint  et  de  Fugue,  appeared  1835.  C. 
died  at  Paris  where  he  was  director  of  the  Conservatoire,  and 
his  Requiem ,  the  last  of  his  masses,  was  performed  at  his  fu 
neral.  See  Cherubini:  Memorials  illustrating  his  Life,  by 
Bellasis  (Lond.  1874). 

CHERUP,  v.  cher'up  [from  Chirp,  which  see]:  to  twitter; 
to  make  a  noise  as  a  bird:  N.  a  short,  sharp  noise  Cher- 
upping,  imp.  Cher'upped,  pp.  iipt. 

CHERUSCI,  ke-rus'si:  German  tribe  mentioned  first  by 
Caesar.  They  dwelt  n.  of  the  Silva  Bacencis,  or  Hartz 
Forest,  but  the  exact  boundaries  of  their  territory  cannot  be 
ascertained.  They  are  memorable  chiefly  in  connection 
with  their  great  leader  Arminius,  or  Hermann,  who,  having 
formed  an  alliance  with  other  German  tribes,  attacked  and 
annihilated  the  Roman  legions  under  Varus,  in  the  forest  of 
Teutoburg,  a.d.  9.  After  the  death  of  Arminius,  internal 
strifes  broke  out  among  the  C.,  and  Tacitus  says  that  they 
were  subjugated  by  the  Chatti,  a  neighboring  tribe.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  they  again  appear  as  the  chief  tribe  in  the 
military  league  of  the  Saxons  about  the  end  of  the  3d  c.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  4th  c.,  they  are  included  among  the 
peoples  who  had  leagued  against  Constantine,  and  toward 
the  close  of  the  same  c.  are  still  mentioned  distinctly  by 
Claud  ian. 

CHERVIL,  n.  cher'vil  [AS.  cerfille :  mid.  L.  choerophyl' ■ 
lum — from  Gr.  chairo,  I  rejoice;  phullon,  a  leaf — from  the 
smell  of  the  leaves],  ( Anthriscus  Cerefolium );  umbelliferous 
plant,  long  cultivated  as  a  pot-herb,  and  used  especially  in 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  soups  and  for  a  garnish 
etc.,  in  the  same  manner  as  parsley.  It  is  a  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  leaves  have  a  peculiar,  somewhat  sweetish, 
pleasantly  aromatic  smell  and  :taste,  by  which  the  plant  may 
be  known  from  its  congener  Anthriscus  vulgaris  or  Scandix 
Anthriscus,  a  poisonous  weed,  whose  leaves  have  a  disagree¬ 
able  smell,  and  which  is  distinguished  also  by  its  hispid 
fruit.  There  is  a  variety  of  C.  with  large  roots,  for  the  sake 
of  which  it  is  cultivated. — The  umbelliferous  plant  called 
Venus’  Comb,  or  Shepherd’s  Needle  ( Scandix  Pecten  or 
S.  Pecten  Veneris),  native  of  Britain  and  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  often  found  in  cornfields,  and  remarkable  for  the  ap 
pearance  and  large  size  of  its  fruit, and  another  species  {8.  Aus¬ 
tralis)  which  grows  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  have  a  taste  and  smell 
resembling  C. ,  and  are  used  in  the  same  way  on  the  continent. 
Sweet  C.,  or  Sweet  Cicely  ( Myrrhis  odorata;  Scandix 
odorata  of  the  older  botanists),  native  of  the  s.  of  Europe 
and  of  parts  of  Asia,  common  in  the  neighborhood  of  houses 
in  Britain,  although  probably  not  a  true  native,  is  frequently 
cultivated  in  Germany  under  the  name  of  Spanish  G  or 
Anise  G.  In  Scotland,  the  plant  is  commonly  called  Myrrh 
by  the  peasantry.  Its  smell  is  peculiarly  attractive  to  bees; 
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and  the  insides  of  empty  hives  are  sometimes  rubbed 
with  its  leaves,  to  induce  swarms  to  enter. — The  species 
of  Chcerophyllum,  coarse  weeds,  also  are  called  chervil. 

CHESABLE,  n.  ch2zra-bl,  Ches'ible,  n.  l-bl,  or  Chas¬ 
uble,  n.  chtiz'u-bl:  a  Rom.  Cath.  priest’s  vestment  in 
the  celebration  of  the  mass:  see  Chasuble. 

CHESAPEAKE  AND  LEOPARD,  AFFAIR  OF  THE, 
1807,  June  22.  The  Chesapeake  was  a  40-gun  frigate 
destined  to  relieve  the  Constitution  in  the  Mediterranean; 
Capt.  James  Barron  was  to  go  out  in  her  as  commander 
of  the  Mediterranean  squadron.  She  had  been  refitted 
at  the  Washington  navy-yard,  and  made  final  preparations 
at  Norfolk,  reporting  ready  for  service  on  June  19.  On 
the  22d  she  got  under  way,  but  expecting  no  attack 
from  powers  at  peace  with  this  country,  was  in  no  shape 
for  immediate  action,  and  being  four  months  behind 
time,  could  not  wait.  The  gun  deck  was  obstructed 
with  various  lumber,  sick  seamen  were  lying  on  the  upper 
deck,  the  cables  were  not  stowed  away,  the  powder- 
horns  were  not  filled,  and  the  crew  was  raw  and  not  exer¬ 
cised  at  the  guns.  At  this  time,  in  the  heart  of  the  Na¬ 
poleonic  wars,  the  high  wages  and  relatively  safe  employ 
of  the  American  merchant  and  even  naval  service,  with 
the  rights  of  American  citizenship  immediately  obtained, 
raised  the  normal  rate  of  desertion  from  the  British  navy 
so  much  that  its  officers  were  much  embarrassed  and 
greatly  incensed;  and  Great  Britain  claimed,  as  for  many 
years  afterward,  the  right  of  searching  neutrals  for  de¬ 
serters  and  contraband.  At  the  same  time,  her  press- 
gangs  crimped  for  service  any  strays  who  could  be  caught, 
of  any  nationality,  and  rarely  gave  any  redress.  Early 
in  1807  a  British  fleet  lay  off  Norfolk  watching  to  inter¬ 
cept  some  French  frigates  in  the  Chesapeake;  and  a  boat’s 
crew  deserted  bodily  and  escaped  to  Norfolk.  The  cap¬ 
tain  was  told  that  they  had  enlisted  on  the  Chesapeake, — 
which  was  true  of  only  one,  and  he  under  an  assumed 
name;  and  meeting  the  latter  and  another  deserter  in 
the  streets  of  Norfolk,  was  defied.  Another  vessel,  the 
Melampus,  reported  three  deserters  gone  to  the  Chesa¬ 
peake,  but  it  was  proved  that  they  were  native  Americans 
illegally  pressed.  Admiral  Berkeley,  at  Halifax,  on  com¬ 
plaint  of  his  officers,  ordered  any  of  his  vessels  to  over¬ 
haul  and  search  the  Chesapeake  on  meeting  her  outside 
the  United  States  jurisdiction.  The  order  was  carried 
by  the  52-gun  flagship,  Leopard,  Capt.  Humphreys,  who, 
after  consulting  with  the  local  commandant  at  Lynnhaven, 
followed  the  Chesapeake  out  beyond  Cape  Henry,  hailed 
her,  and  sent  a  boat  with  a  copy  of  Berkeley’s  order. 
Barron,  who  believed  that  he  had  no  deserters  aboard 
except  the  Melampus’,  which  were  not  really  such,  hon¬ 
estly  denied  having  any,  but  refused  the  right  to  search; 
the  messenger  lieutenant  at  once  left,  and  within  five 
minutes  the  Leopard  came  closer,  and  Humphreys  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  should  carry  out  his  orders.  Barron 
at  once  called  his  men  to  quarters,  and  did  everything 
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that  skill,  coolness,  and  courage  could  do  to  prepare  for 
action,  but  the  Leopard  almost  at  once  poured  her  whole 
broadside  into  the  Chesapeake,  and  then  two  more  in 
rapid  succession,  without  the  possibility  of  her  opponent 
replying.  Three  of  the  latter’s  men  were  killed,  Barron 
and  17  others  wounded,  and  it  was  certain  that  the  vessel 
would  be  sunk  in  a  short  time  if  the  fire  kept  up,  and 
Barron,  to  stop  a  useless  massacre,  struck  his  flag.  The 
one  English  deserter  was  hunted  out  and  hanged,  the 
three  Americans  taken  and  imprisoned.  The  mass  of 
the  country  was  on  fire  with  indignation;  the  extreme 
Federalists  at  first  justified  the  English  course,  but  were 
compelled  by  public  feeling  to  exhibit  some  patriotism. 
Even  the  timid  Jefferson,  whose  course  had  brought  on 
the  catastrophe,  interdicted  British  cruisers  from  Ameri¬ 
can  ports,  and  demanded  disavowal  and  reparation  from 
Great  Britain,  which  were  not  given;  but  he  did  nothing 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  outrages.  The  un¬ 
fortunate  Barron,  who  had  behaved  like  a  brave  man 
and  good  officer,  and  whose  instructions  had  bound  him 
to  do  nothing  to  bring  on  collisions,  was  made  the  scape¬ 
goat  of  the  popular  fury.  His  own  captain  screened 
himself  by  accusing  him,  and  a  court-martial  on  board 
his  own  vessel  from  Jan.  4-8,  1808,  Capt.  John  Rodgers, 
president,  after  acquitting  him  of  all  blame  in  every  re¬ 
spect  but  one,  found  him  guilty  in  not  preparing  for 
action  as  soon  as  he  read  Admiral  Berkeley’s  order,  and 
sentenced  him  to  five  years’  suspension  without  pay  or 
emoluments.  The  gross  injustice  of  this  is  now  admitted. 
One  of  the  judges  was  Stephen  Decatur  (q.v.),  who 
never  ceased  reflecting  on  Barron  till  the  later  challenged 
and  killed  him. 

CHESAPEAKE  AND  SHANNON,  Battle  of,  1813, 
June  1.  In  the  War  of  1812,  the  former  vessel  (see 
Chesapeake  and  Leopard,  Affair  of  the),  cruised 
to  no  purpose  from  1812,  December,  till  1813,  April, 
and  arrived  at  Boston  April  9.  Her  captain,  Evans, 
left  her  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  about  the  middle 
of  May  was  replaced  by  Capt.  James  Lawrence,  famous 
for  the  brilliant  victory  of  the  Hornet  over  the  Peacock. 
He  accepted  against  his  will;  nearly  all  the  officers  and 
crew  were  new,  and  the  latter  second-rate,  totally  un¬ 
trained,  and  sulky  over  questions  of  prize  money.  On 
May  25  Capt.  Broke  of  the  Shannon,  lying  outside,  sent 
away  his  consort,  the  Tenedos,  to  have  a  fair  chance  to  fight 
the  Chesapeake  alone,  and  repeatedly  urged  Lawrence  to  ar¬ 
range  a  duel  between  the  ships.  In  theory  they  were  evenly 
balanced;  they  were  of  almost  exactly  the  same  length; 
the  Chesapeake  now  carried  50  guns,  the  Shannon  52;  the 
Chesapeake  had  379  officers  and  crew  against  the  Shan¬ 
non’s  330;  but  the  latter  had  been  trained  for  seven 
years  under  Broke  himself,  kept  in  constant  artillery  and 
other  practice,  and  was  a  thoroughly  disciplined  fighting 
machine,  men  used  to  each  other  and  the  officers.  On 
June  1 J  however,  Lawrence,  whose  experience  had  made 
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him  despise  British  skill  and  courage  alike,  sailed  out  to 
meet  his  enemy,  and  at  5.30  p.m.  thev  engaged.  After 
a  couple  of  broadsides,  the  Shannon’s  snot  cut  the  Chesa¬ 
peake’s  stays,  and  the  latter  drifted  helplessly  stern  fore¬ 
most  toward  her  adversary.  There  was  no  salvation  but 
to  make  sail  forward  or  to  board,  and  both  were  impossible. 
The  Shannon’s  broadsides  and  the  musketry  fire  from 
her  tops  swept  the  Chesapeake  diagonally  from  stem 
to  stern,  without  the  latter  being  able  to  fire  a  shot 
in  reply,  beating  in  the  stern  ports  and  killing  or 
wounding  every  man  on  the  quarter-deck  and  the 
after  part,  including  the  men  at  the  wheel.  Just  be¬ 
fore  the  vessels  struck,  Lawrence  ordered  up  his  boarding 
party;  but  almost  at  the  same  instant  he  fell  mortally 
wounded  by  a  musket  ball,  and  was  carried  below.  Not 
a  living  person  was  on  the  quarter  deck,  and  Broke,  with 
50  boarders  rushed  on  board  unresisted  just  as  the  vessels 
parted.  He  was  in  deadly  peril  from  his  own  guns,  which 
killed  his  first  lieutenant  as  the  latter  pulled  down  the 
American  flag,  and  so  fierce  was  the  resistance,  from  the 
30  or  so  of  the  American  crew  who  had  rallied  at  the 
forecastle,  that  37  of  the  boarding  party  were  killed  or 
wounded,  including  Broke  himself.  Had  the  rest  of  the 
crew  shown  even  decent  pluck,  not  one  of  the  British  would 
have  escaped;  but  the  upper  party,  heavily  overmatched, 
were  killed  or  driven  below,  and  though  the  dying  Law¬ 
rence  called  out  from  the  cockpit,  ‘Don’t  give  up  the 
ship!  Blow  her  up!’  the  remainder  refused  to  go  above, 
and  surrendered.  The  Chesapeake  lost  61  killed  and  85 
wounded;  the  Shannon  33  killed  and  50  wounded.  The 
former  was  towed  into  Halifax  as  a  prize,  turned  into  a 
British  war  vessel,  and  in  1820  broken  up.  Lawrence  died 
four  days  after  the  battle 

CHESAPEAKE  BAY,  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and 
dividing  the  former  State  into  two  parts,  is  the  largest  in¬ 
let  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  being  200 
miles  long,  and  from  4  to  40  broad.  Its  entrance,  12  miles 
wide,  has  on  the  north  Cape  Charles,  and  on  the  south  Cape 
Henry,  both  promontories  being  in  Virginia.  The  bay  has 
numerous  arms,  which  receive  many  navigable  rivers,  such 
as  the  Susquehanna  on  the  north,  the  Potomac,  Rappa¬ 
hannock,  and  York  on  the  west,  and  the  James  on  the 
southwest.  Unlike  the  shallow  sounds  toward  the  south, 
this  network  of  gulfs  and  estuaries,  with  its  noble  feeders, 
affords  depth  of  water  for  ships  of  any  burden,  virtually 
carrying  the  ocean  up  to  the  wharves  of  Baltimore  and 
the  arsenal  of  Washington. 

CHESAPEAKE  BAT  DOG:  the  American  retriever, 
so  named  from  the  district  in  which  it  first  became  well 
known.  It  is  a  large  animal,  with  a  thick  coat  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  with  an  under  coat  of  soft  woolly  fur 
to  protect  the  skin.  Its  legs  are  rather  short,  and  the  feet 
are  well  webbed,  and  it  is  held  to  be  the  finest  retriever  in 
the  world. 
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CHESAPEAKE  STAGE:  the  rocks  of  the  Chesapeake 
Stage,  a  younger  Miocene  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  are  clays 
and  marls  in  the  north,  and  marls  and  limestones  in  the 
south.  They  differ  chiefly  from  the  older  Miocene  or 
Chattahoochee  and  Chipiola  Stages,  in  the  character  of 
the  fossils,  particularly  in  the  north;  these  fossils  indica¬ 
ting  that  the  climate  was  much  colder  in  the  newer  than 
in  the  old  Miocene.  This  change  of  climate  is  believed  to 
have  been  due  to  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  which  flowed  farther  from  the  coast  than  before. 
The  stage  is  well  developed  at  Duplin  County,  N.  C.,  at 
Yorktown,  Va.,  and  along  rivers  in  Maryland.  Strata  of 
this  age  are  found  at  Martha’s  Vineyard,  Mass.,  and  in 
Texas.  See  Miocene;  Tertiary. 

CHESEBRO,  chez'bro,  Caroline,  American  novelist; 
fo.  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  1825,  March  30,  d.  Piermont, 
N.  Y.,  1873,  Feb.  16.  In  1851  a  collection  of  her  writings 
was  published  entitled  Dream  Land  by  Daylight:  a  Pano¬ 
rama  of  Romance.  This  was  followed  by  Isa,  a  Pilgrimage 
(1852);  Victoria,  or  the  World  Overcome  (1856);  Philly  and 
Kit  (1856);  Peter  Carradine  (1863);  The  Beautiful  Gate,  and 
Other  Tales  (1863);  The  Foe  in  the  Household  (1871);  her 
best  work. 

CHESELDEN,  ches' el-den,  William:  1688-1752,  Apr. 
11;  b.  Barrow-on-the-Hill,  Leicestershire:  English  surgeon 
and  anatomist.  He  commenced  his  medical  studies  at 
the  age  of  15,  at  23  established  himself  as  a  lecturer  on 
anatomy,  and  in  the  following  year  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Soc.  He  was  afterward  appointed  surgeon 
to  St.  Thomas’s,  St.  George’s,  and  Westminster  hospitals, 
where  he  acquired  great  reputation  as  an  operator.  In 
this  respect,  few  surgeons,  if  any,  ever  surpassed  him. 
He  died  at  Bath.  Cheselden’s  principal  works  are:  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body  (1713),  long  a  text-book  on 
the  subject  in  England;  a  Treatise  on  the  Operation  for  the 
Stone  (1723);  and  Osteology,  or  Anatomy  of  the  Bones  (1733). 
He  also  contributed  several  valuable  papers  to  the  Philo¬ 
sophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society. 

CHESHIRE,  chesh'er:  maritime  county  in  the  w.  of 
England,  bounded  n.  by  the  river  Mersey,  and  partly  also 
by  the  Irish  Sea;  lat.  52°  56' — 53°  54'  n.,  long.  1°  47 — 3°  11' 
w.  Its  greatest  length,  from  n.e.  to  s.w.  is  58  m.;  greatest 
breadth,  32;  area,  1,052  sq.  m.,  of  which  only  one-tenth  is 
uncultivated;  circuit,  200  m.,  of  which  8  are  coast.  The 
surface  forms  an  extensive,  nearly  level  plain  between 
the  Derbyshire  and  Welsh  mountains,  well  wooded,  and 
studded  with  small  lakes  or  meres,  and  occupied  chiefly 
by  grazing  and  dairy  tracts,  which  are  among  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  England.  This  plain,  comprising  four-fifths  of 
the  surface,  rests  on  New  Red  Sandstone,  and  is  crossed  near 
the  middle  by  a  tract  of  high  ground  running  s.w.  from 
a  promontory  overlooking  the  Mersey,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Weaver,  to  Beeston  castle  rock,  366  ft.  high.  On  the 
e.  border  of  the  county  is  a  line  of  New  Red  Sandstone  hills. 
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In  the  n.e.  is  part  of  the  Lancashire  coal-field.  In  the  e. 
are  large  tracts  of  peat,  and  much  of  the  county  is  wet  and 
rushy.  The  n.w.  part  of  Cheshire  forms  a  hammer-headed 
peninsula  called  Wirral,  about  eight  m.  broad,  between  the 
estuaries  of  the  Dee  and  Mersey.  Coal  measures  appear  on 
the  w.  side  of  this  peninsula,  as  well  as  on  the  w.  border 
of  the  main  part  of  the  county.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Dee,  Mersey,  and  Weaver,  which  are  navigable.  The  Dee 
skirts  the  county  on  the  w.  55  m.,  and  the  Mersey  on  the 
n.  for  40  m.  The  Weaver  rises  in  the  e.  part  of  the  county, 
and  runs  40  m.  w.n.w.  into  the  Mersey.  The  county  con¬ 
tains  an  almost  unrivalled  system  of  canals,  including  the 
celebrated  Bridgewater  canal,  and  is  traversed  by  the  main 
line  of  the  London  and  Liverpool  railway,  and  the  Crewe, 
Chester,  and  Holyhead  railway.  The  chief  mineral  prod¬ 
ucts  are  rock-salt  and  coal.  The  rock-salt,  discovered 
1670,  and  mined  by  gunpowder,  is  found  near  the  Weaver 
and  its  branches,  especially  near  Northwich,  at  the  depth 
of  28  to  48  yards,  in  two  beds,  the  upper  being  15  to  25 
yards,  and  the  lower  above  40  yards  thick,  under  a  stra¬ 
tum  of  hard  rock,  25  to  35  yards  thick.  The  mines,  one 
occupying  35  acres,  when  lighted  up,  resemble  a  fairy 
palace  sparkling  with  gems  and  crystal.  Much  salt  is  made 
also  from  brine-springs  20  to  40  yards  deep.  Coal  is 
worked  in  the  n.e.  part  of  the  county.  There  are  also  lead 
(with  cobalt)  and  copper-mines,  and  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  county  freestone,  limestone,  millstone,  and  marl  are 
found.  The  climate  is  moist.  The  soil  is  mostly  a  clayey 
or  sandy  loam,  with  marl  and  peat,  and  very  fertile.  The 
soil  and  climate  are  well  fitted  for  pasturing,  tlairy-farm- 
ing,  and  cheese-making,  the  chief  agricultural  occupations. 
About  90,000  cows  are  kept  in  Cheshire,  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  about  15,000  tons  of  cheese.  In  the  cattle  plague 
of  1865-66  upward  of  70,000  cows  perished,  36,000  of  these 
being  slaughtered  as  a  preventive.  There  are  extensive 
manufactures  in  the  towns.  Chief  towns  are  Chester  (the 
county-town),  Macclesfield,  Stockport,  Congleton,  Knuts- 
ford,  and  Birkenhead.  The  county  of  Cheshire  returns 
six  members  to  parliament.  Cheshire  has  some  Roman 
roads,  tumuli,  barrows,  remains  of  religious  houses,  and 
many  old  castles  and  halls.  The  12th  Roman  legion  occu¬ 
pied  Chester  till  the  3d  c.  Egbert,  828,  added  Cheshire  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of  Mercia.  William  the  Con¬ 
queror  erected  Cheshire  into  a  county  palatine,  under 
Hugh  Lupus,  with  an  independent  parliament  and  eight 
barons.  Henry  VIII.  subordinated  it  to  the  English 
crown;  but  Cheshire  did  not  send  representatives  to  the 
English  parliament  till  1549,  and  the  separate  jurisdiction 
ceased  entirely  only  in  1831:  see  Palatine.  Pop.  (1881) 
644,037;  (1901)  601,070. 

CHESHIRE,  chesh'er,  Joseph  Blount,  American  ProL 
estant  Episcopal  bishop:  b.  Tarboro,  N.  C.,  1850,  March 
27.  He  was  graduated  at  Trinity  College  in  1869,  and 
practised  law  from  1872  to  1878.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  in  1880,  and,  after  holding  various  rectorships, 
became  Bishop  of  North  Carolina  in  1893. 
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CHESNEY,  ches'ni,  Charles  Cornwallis:  1826,  Sep. 
29 — 1876,  Mar  19:  military  historian.  The  son  of  a  capt. 
of  artillery,  he  was  educated  at  Tiverton,  Exeter,  and 
Woolwich,  England;  entered  the  royal  engineers  as  2d 
lieut.  1845;  was  stationed  in  New  Zealand  during  the 
Crimean  war,  and  though  never  in  active  service,  found  a 
new  field  of  usefulness  and  distinction.  Military  history 
being  made  part  of  the  course  of  instruction  at  Sandhurst, 
he  was  appointed  to  that  chair  1858,  and  transferred  1864 
to  the  Staff  College.  Here  he  delivered  the  Waterloo  Lec¬ 
tures,  which  attracted  much  attention.  He  returned  to 
regimental  duty  1868;  was  a  member  of  the  royal  commis¬ 
sion  of  military  education  1868-69;  was  sent  to  the  conti¬ 
nent  on  a  special  mission  1871,  and  reported  to  govt,  on  the 
siege  operations  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war;  rose  to  brevet 
lieut.-col.,  became  commanding  royal  engineer  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  dist.,  and  died  of  overwork.  Besides  the  book  which 
chiefly  made  his  reputation,  he  wrote  Recent  Campaigns  in 
Va.  and  Md.  (1863,  enlarged  1865;  said  to  be  the  fairest 
book  on  Amer.  military  affairs  by  an  Englishman);  Mili¬ 
tary  Resources  of  Prussia  and  France ,  and  Recent  Changes 
in  the  Art  of  War  (1870);  and  Essays  in  Modern  Military 
Biography,  chiefly  from  the  Edinburgh  Review  (1874). 

CHESNEY,  Francis  Rawdon,  English  explorer:  b. 
Annalong,  County  Down,  Ireland,  1789;  d.  Mourne,  1872, 
Jan.  30.  He  was  gazetted  to  the  Royal  Artillery  in  1805. 
In  1829  he  inspected  the  route  for  a  Suez  canal  which  he 
proved  to  be  practicable.  His  first  exploration  of  the 
route  to  India,  by  way  of  Syria  and  the  Euphrates,  was 
made  in  1831,  and  he  made  three  other  voyages  with  the 
same  object.  He  commanded  the  artillery  at  Hong 
Kong  from  1843  to  1847.  In  1850  he  published  his  Ex¬ 
pedition  for  the  Survey  of  the  Rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
and  in  1868  a  Narrative  of  the  Euphrates  Expedition. 

CHESNUT,  Victor  King,  American  botanist:  b. 
Nevada  City,  Cal.,  1867,  June  28.  He  graduated  at  the 
University  of  California  in  1890  and  pursued  post-graduate 
work  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  In  1894  he  became  assistant  botanist  in  charge 
of  poisonous  plant  investigation,  carried  on  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  He  has  written: 
Principal  Poisonous  Plants  in  the  United  States;  Thirty 
Poisonous  Plants  of  the  United  States ;  Preliminary  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Plants  Poisonous  to  Stock,  etc. 

CHESNUTT,  Charles  Waddell,  American  author:  b. 
Cleveland,  O.,  1858,  June  20.  While  still  a  child  he  was 
taken  to  North  Carolina,  where  he  was  educated,  becom¬ 
ing  subsequently  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Fayetteville.  He  removed  to  New  York  and  entered 
journalism  temporarily,  returning  later  to  Cleveland, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1887.  He  has  written 
The  Conjure  Woman;  The  Wife  of  His  Youth  and  Other 
Stories ;  Life  of  Frederick  Douglass  (in  Beacon  Biographies); 
The  House  Behind  the  Cedars ,  and  The  Marrow  of  Tra¬ 
dition  (1901);  The  Colonel’s  Dream  (1905). 
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CHESS,  n.  dies  [F.  chdsse,  the  thing  or  part  within  which 
another  is  covered  or  enchased]:  in  Scot.,  the  frame  of  wood 
for  a  window;  the  iron  frame  which  surrounds  a  form  of 
types  — also  spelled  Chase.  Chesses,  n.  plu.  ches  cs,  in  mil., 
three  fir  planks,  fastened  underneath  by  cleats,  used  in 
pontooning. 

CHESS,  n.  dies  [F.  echec  ;  OF.  eschac ;  It.  scacco ;  Sp, 
xaque ;  Ger.  schach — from  the  cry  of  check — from  Pers 
schdch  or  shah,  a  king] :  game  of  skill  played  on  a  board  di 
vided  into  64  squares,  with  king,  queen,  castles,  knights, 
bishops,  and  pawns  or  soldiers.  Chess-board,  the  board 
used  in  the  game  of  chess,  of  whose  64  squares  32  are  of  a 
light,  and  32  of  a  dark  color:  see  Check.  The  origin  of 
chess,  the  most  purely  intellectual  of  all  games  of  skill,  has 
been  much  disputed;  but  it  is  now  considered  certain  that, 
under  the  Sanskrit  name  of  Chaturanga,  a  game,  essentially 
the  same  as  modern  O.,  was  played  in  Hindustan  nearly 
5,000  years  ago.  In  its  gradual  diffusion  through  the 
world  in  succeeding  ages,  the  game  has  undergone  many  al¬ 
terations  and  modifications,  both  in  nature  and  in  name; 
but  marked  traces  of  its  early  Asiatic  origin  and  descent  are 
still  discerned  by  the  learned  in  its  nomenclature  and  other 
characteristics.  From  Hindustan  C.  spread  into  Persia,  and 
thence  into  Arabia.  The  Arabs  appear  to  have  introduced 
the  game  into  Spain  and  the  rest  of  w.  Europe  in  the  8th  c. ; 
and  in  England  chess-play  seems  to  have  been  known  prior 
to  the  Norman  Conquest.  Into  Constantinople,  and  proba¬ 
bly  some  other  cities  of  e.  Europe,  the  game  may  have  been 
imported  from  Persia  at  a  period  earlier  than  its  Moorish 
conveyance  into  Spain. 

The  original  Hindu  game  was  played  on  a  board  of  64 
squares,  as  now,  but  by  four  persons,  two  being  allied 
against  twTo,  as  in  whist.  Hence  the  name  Chaturanga,  from 
chatur,  ‘  four,’  and  anga,  ‘a  member’  or  ‘  component  part.’ 
The  name  Shatranj,  used  by  the  Persians  anti  Arabs,  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Sanskrit.  The  English,  French,  and  other 
European  names  are  derived  from  the  Persian  term  shah, 
‘  king.’  Check ,  the  warning  when  the  king  is  in  danger,  is 
but  another  form  of  shah  ;  in  fact,  ‘  king  ’  is  sometimes  used 
for  ‘  check,’  and  in  German  schach  is  the  name  both  of  the 
game  and  the  term  of  warning.  The  term  rook  is  from  the 
Skr.  roka ,  Pers.  rukh,  meaning  a  ship  or  chariot;  pawn  is 
said  to  be  from  peon,  an  attendant  or  foot-soldier. 

The  books  written  upon  C.  would  form  a  library.  Of 
works  on  the  antiquities  of  the  subject  are  Dr.  D.  Forbes’s 
History  of  Chess  (Lond.  1860).  The  best  modern  practical 
works  on  the  art  of  chess-play  are  the  Chess-Player’s  Hand¬ 
book,  C.  Praxis,  and  Chess:  Theory  and  Practice,  by  Staun¬ 
ton;  Morphy’s  Games  at  C.,  edited  by  Lowenthal;  Jaen 
isch’s  Treatise  on  the  Openings,  translated  by  Walker;  and 
Horwitz  and  Kling’s  Collection  of  End-games.  The  subject 
is  also  largely  treated  in  Chambers’s  Information  for  the 
People,  ‘  In-door  Amusements.’ 

The  game  of  C.  is  played  upon  a  square  board  marked 
out  into  64  square  divisions  which  are  colored  alternately 
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alack  (or  some  dark  color)  and  white,  in  order  tne  more 
elearly  to  determine  and  denote  the  respective  movements 
of  the  several  pieces.  In  placing  the  board  for  play  each 
player  must  always  have  a  white  corner  square  at  his  right 
hand.  There  are  two  sets  of  pieces  of  opposite  colors  of 
sixteen  men  each,  and  of  various  powers  according  to  their 
rank.  These  sets  of  men  are  arrayed  opposite  each  other, 
and  attack,  defend,  and  capture,  like  hostile  armies.  The 
accompanying  diagram  will  best  explain  the  name,  form, 
and  place  of  each  man  at  the  commencement  of  the  game. 
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Rook.  Knight.  Bishop.  Queen.  King.  Bishop.  Knight.  Book. 

White. 


The  superior  officers  occupying  the  first  row  on  each  side 
are  called  pieces;  the  inferior  men,  all  alike,  standing  on 
the  row  immediately  in  front  of  the  pieces,  are  called 
pawns.  Their  moves  and  powers  with  the  peculiar  terms 
used  in  C.,  are  as  follows: 

A  pawn,  at  his  first  move,  may  advance  either  one  01 
two  squares,  straightforward;  but  after  having  once  moved 
he  can  advance  only  a  single  square  at  a  time.  In  captur¬ 
ing  *  an  adverse  piece,  however,  a  pawn  moves  forward  to 
the  next  square  diagonally  either  right  or  left;  the  pawn 
never  moves  backward.  On  arriving  at  an  eighth  square, 


*  Taking  is  always  performed  by  lifting  the  captured  man  from 
the  board  and  placing  the  captor  on  his  square.  The  pawn  is  tho 
only  man  whose  mode  of  taking  differs  from  his  ordinary  move. 
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cv  the  extreme  line  of  the  board,  a  pawn  may  be  exchanged 
for  any  piece  that  his  owner  chooses  to  call  for,  except  a 
king;  so  that  a  player  may  possibly  have  several  queens  on 
the  board  at  once.  If  a  pawn,  on  moving  two  squares  at 
its  first  move,  pass  by  an  adverse  pawn  which  has  arrived 
at  the  fifth  line,  the  advanced  adverse  pawn  may  take  the 
other  in  passing  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  if  the  latter 
had  moved  but  one  square;  but  the  adverse  pawn  is  not 
compelled  to  take. 

A  bishop  moves  any  number  of  squares  diagonally,  but 
diagonally  only;  therefore  a  bishop  can  never  change  the 
color  of  his  square. 

A  knight  moves  two  squares  so  as  always  to  change  the 
color — that  is,  his  move  is  one  square  forward  or  backward 
with  one  diagonally.  On  account  of  this  crooked  move¬ 
ment  he  can  leap  over  or  between  any  surrounding  pieces; 
and  therefore  a  knight’s  check — unless  he  can  be  taken — 
always  compels  the  king  to  move. 

The  rook,  or  castle,  moves  any  number  of  squares  for¬ 
ward,  backward,  or  sidewise,  but  not  diagonally. 

The  queen  is  by  far  the  most  powerful  of  the  pieces  and 
moves  over  any  number  of  squares,  either  in  straight  lines 
or  diagonals,  forward,  backward,  or  sidewise;  so  that  her 
action  is  a  union  of  that  of  the  rook  and  bishop.  At  start¬ 
ing  the  queen  always  stands  on  a  square  of  her  own  color 
— white  queen  on  white  squares. 

The  king  is  the  most  important  piece  on  the  board,  as 
the  game  depends  upon  his  safety.  He  moves  only  one 
square  at  once,  in  any  direction,  except  when  he  castles — a 
term  to  be  explained  presently.  The  king  cannot  be  taken; 
but  when  any  other  piece  attacks  him  he  is  said  to  be  in 
check ,  and  must  either  move  out  of  check  or  interpose  some 
one  of  his  subjects,  unless  the  checking-piece  can  be  capt¬ 
ured.  When  there  is  no  means  of  rescuing  the  king  from 
check  he  is  said  to  be  checkmated,  and  the  game  is  over. 
Of  course  the  two  kings  can  never  meet  as  they  would  be 
in  check  to  each  other.  Double-check  is  when  a  piece  by 
being  moved  not  only  gives  check  itself,  but  also  discovers 
a  previously  masked  attack  from  another. 

Castling  is  a  privilege  allowed  to  the  king  once  in  a  game. 
The  move  is  performed  either  with  the  king’s  rook  or 
queen’s  rook — in  the  former  case  the  king  is  moved  to  the 
king’s  knight’s  square,  and  the  king’s  rook  is  placed  on  the 
king’s  bisliop’s  square;  iu  the  latter  case  the  king  is  played 
to  the  queen’s  bishop’s  square,  and  the  queen’s  rook  k 
played  to  the  queen’s  square.  But  the  king  cannot  casti  •, 
after  having  once  moved,  nor  at  a  moment,  when  he  is  actu 
ally  in  check,  nor  with  a  rook  that  has  moved,  nor  when 
he  passes  over  a  square  attacked  or  checked  by  an  adverse 
piece,  nor  when  any  piece  stands  between  him  and  the  rook 
with  which  he  would  castle,  nor  when  in  the  act  of  castling 
either  the  king  or  rook  would  have  to  capture  an  adverse 
piece. 

A  drawn  game  results  from  neither  player  being  able  to 
Vo!.  8  —  16 
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checkmate  the  other;  thus,  a  king  left  alone  on  each  side 
must  of  course  produce  a  draw,  as  do  also  a  king  with  a 
bishop,  or  a  knight,  against  a  king. 

Stalemate ,  or  the  not  being  able  to  move  either  the  king 
or  any  other  piece,  also  constitutes  a  drawn  game. 

Odds  is  a  term  applied  to  the  advantage  which  a  stronger 
player  should  give  to  a  weaker;  thus,  the  removal  of  a 
rook  or  knight  from  the  better  player’s  forces  may  be  fair 
odds;  or  if  the  players  are  more  nearly  matched  the  one 
may  give  a  pawn.  When  the  odds  of  a  pawn  are  given  it 
is  always  understood  to  be  the  king’s  bishop’s  pawn. 

Gambit  is  a  technical  word  implying  the  sacrifice  of  a 
pawn  early  in  the  game,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  an 
attacking  position  with  the  pieces. 

Supposing  the  worth  of  a  pawn  to  be  represented  by  unity, 
the  following  is  approximately  an  average  estimate  of  the 
comparative  value  of  the  pieces  ;  Pawn  1,  bishop  3,  knight 
3,  king  4,  rook  5,  queen  9. 

The  chess-men  being  placed,  the  players  begin  the  engage¬ 
ment  by  moving  alternately  ;  each  aiming  to  gain  a  numer¬ 
ical  superiority  by  capturing  his  opponent’s  men,  as  well  as 
such  advantages  of  position  as  may  conduce  to  victory. 

The  rows  of  squares  running  straight  up  and  down  the 
board  are  called  files,  those  running  from  side  to  side  are 
called  lines,  and  those  running  obliquely  across  are  termed 
diagonals. 

BLACK* 


WHITE. 

The  accompanying  diagram  will  show  at  once  to  the 
^earner  how  each  square  is  named  ;  and  by  its  aid  he  will 
speedily  be  enabled  either  to  play  over  printed  games,  or  to 
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record  his  own.  The  playing  over  the  following  short 
game  will  serve  him  as  a  little  initiatory  practice: 


WHITE. 

1.  King’s  Pawn  two.  1 

2.  King’s  Bishop  to  Queen’s  2 

Bishop’s  4th.  3 

3.  Quei>n  to  King's  Rook’s  5th. 

4.  Queen  takes  King’s  Bishop’s 

Pawn,  giving  Black  check¬ 
mate. 

The  foregoing  brief  mode  of  giving  a  checkmate  is  called 
the  Scholar’s  mate ,  and  is  often  practiced  upon  young  and 
unwary  players.  Any  contractions  used,  such  as  ‘  K  ’  for 
king,  ‘  B  ’  for  bishop,  etc. ,  are  readily  understood  by  the  use 
of  the  diagrams. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  game,  and  in  the  practice  of  C., 
the  following  rules,  precepts,  and  hints  will  be  found  very 
generally  useful  : 

Play  forth  your  minor  pieces  early,  and  castle  your  king 
in  good  time.  You  may  sometimes  delay  castling  with 
advantage,  but  not  often. 

Do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  establish  an  enduring  attack 
with  half  your  forces  at  home. 

Seek  to  let  your  style  of  play  be  attacking  ;  and  remember 
fhe  gaining  or  losing  of  time  in  your  measures  is  the  element 
of  winning  or  losing  the  game. 

Never  touch  a  piece  without  moving  it,  nor  suffer  your¬ 
self  or  your  opponent  to  infringe  any  other  of  the  laws  of 
the  game. 

You  will  find,  when  first  player,  that  the  opening,  spring¬ 
ing  from  your  playing  1st  king’s  pawn  two,  and  then  your 
king’s  knight  to  the  bishop’s  3d,  is  one  of  the  best  that  you 
can  adopt ;  but  do  not  adhere  to  any  one  opening  only. 

If  yoa  wish  to  adopt  a  purely  defensive  opening,  you  may 
play  1st  king’s  pawn  one,  and  follow  up  with  QP2,  and 
QBP  2. 

Next  to  playing  with  good  players,  nothing  will  conduce 
to  improvement  more  than  looking  on  at  two  expert  players 
whilst  they  play.  Lacking  these  advantages  it  is  best  to 
play  over  openings,  and  actual  games  from  books  or  jour- 
pals. 

Tfo  prevent  blunders  and  oversights  always  endeavour  to 
perceive  the  motive  of  your  adversary’s  move  before  you 
play  ;  and  look  often  round  the  board  to  see  that  you  are 
not  losing  sight  of  any  better  move  than  the  one  which  you 
intended,  or  that  you  are  not  suffering  yourself  to  be  tempt 
ed  by  a  bait. 

When  an  onlooker  never  interfere  by  word  cr  motion. 

Always  endeavor  to  keep  good  temper  under  a  loss  or 
defeat,  and  to  bear  your  adversary’s  faults  with  a  good  grace. 

The  Laws  of  Chess.— The  laws  of  C.  are  at  present  in 
a  somewhat  unsettled,  unsatisfactory  condition  ;  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing'  are  the  principal  prevailing  regulations  of  the  game  : 

I  If  any  error  have  been  committed  in  the  placing  of  the 
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.  King’s  Pawn  two. 

.  King’s  Bishop  to  Q  Bp’s  4th. 
.  King’s  Knight  to  K  Bp’s  3d. 
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board  or  mrn,  either  player  may  claim  that  the  game  shall 
be  finished  as  it  stands,  after  lour  moves  have  oeen  com¬ 
pleted  on  each  side,  but  not  else. 

2.  A  move  once  made,  by  your  having  moved  a  piece  and 
left  hold  of  it,  cannot  be  retracted. 

3.  If  you  touch  a  piece  you  must  play  that  piece  ;  but  as 
long  as  you  retain  your  hold  you  can  play  it  where  you 
like.  If  you  touch  a  piece  that  cannot  move,  your  opponent 
may  compel  you  to  play  your  king,  unless  the  king  be  un¬ 
able  to  move.  When  you  touch  your  pieces  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  adjusting  them  you  are  bound  to  say  so. 

4.  If  you  make  a  false  move  your  opponent  may,  at 
his  pleasure,  either  cause  you  to  retract  it  and  move  your 
king,  or  he  may  claim  that  the  false  move  shall  stand,  or 
that  you  shall  make  a  legal  move  with  the  same  piece. 

5.  If  you  touch  one  of  your  opponent’s  men  he  may  com¬ 
pel  you  to  take  that  man  ;  or,  if  that  be  impossible,  to  move 
your  king,  provided  he  can  move  without  going  into  check. 

6.  If,  on  the  king  being  checked,  due  notice  is  not  given 
the  player  whose  king  is  attacked  is  not  bound  to  notice  it. 

7.  In  every  fresh  game,  except  when  one  is  drawn,  the 
first  move  alternates. 

8.  Drawn  games,  counting  as  no  games  at  all,  the  player 
who  had  the  first  move  in  a  drawn  game  is  also  entitled  to  it 
in  the  next.  (This  absurd  regulation  is  fast  becoming 
obsolete  ;  and  it  is  now  a  common  agreement,  in  playing  a 
series  of  games,  that  the  move  shall  invariably  alternate.) 

9.  A  player  who  gives  the  odds  of  a  piece,  is  entitled  to 
the  first  move. 

10.  The  time  for  consideration  of  a  move  is  not  limited  ; 
but  a  player  leaving  a  game  unfinished,  without  his  oppo¬ 
nent’s  permission,  loses  such  game. 

11.  When  at  the  end  of  a  game  one  player  is  left  with 
just  sufficient  superiority  of  force  to  win — such  as  a  king 
and  rook  against  king,  or  king  and  two  bishops  against  king, 
or  king,  knight,  and  bishop  against  king— he  who  has  the 
greater  force  must  give  checkmate  within  50  moves  on  each 
side,  or  else  the  game  is  adjudged  drawn.  This  law  is  framed 
to  prevent  unskilful  players  from  wearying  their  opponents 
by  persisting  in  the  attempt  to  accomplish  what  they  are  too 
untutored  to  effect ;  and  it  is  perfectly  just,  since  the  allotted 
number  of  moves  is  amply  large  enough  and  to  spare. 

12.  In  case  of  any  dispute  about  the  laws,  both  players  are 
to  agree  as  to  an  umpire,  whose  decision  is  to  be  considered 
final. 

As  there  is  no  branch  of  chess-study  better  calculated  to 
advance  the  skill  of  a  learner  than  the  attentively  playing 
over  recorded  games  between  first-rate  players,  the  following 
example  is  given  of  a  game  played  blindfold,  simultaneously 
with  five  other  games,  bv  the  celebrated  American  chess¬ 
player,  Paul  Morphy.  This  gentleman  visited  England  and 
the  continent  of  Europe  1858,  and  in  his  contests  with  the 
best  players  fairly  carried  all  before  him,  so  that  he  soon 
ranked  as  the  greatest  chess  player  living. 
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White— Mr.  Morphy. 


Black— Mr 


1.  P  to  K  4. 

2.  KKttoBS. 

3.  KBroQB  4. 

4.  Pto  Q  Kt4. 

5.  P  to  Q  B  3. 

6  PtoQ  4. 


QB 
Kt  4. 


1.  Pto  K4. 

Kt  to  B  3. 

B  to 

4.  B  takes 

5.  B  to  Q  R  4. 

6.  P  takes  P. 

7.  P  takes  P. 

8.  PtoQ  3. 

9.  K  Kt  to  R  3. 

10.  K  B  takes  Kt. 

11.  Castles. 

12.  Kt  to  K  Kt  5. 

13.  K  Kt  to  K  4. 

14.  Kt  takes  Kt. 

15.  P  to  K  B  4. 

16.  Kt  to  Q  B  a 

17.  K  to  R. 

18.  Q  to  K  2. 

19.  R  to  B  3. 

20.  Q  to  K  B  squ. 

21.  Q  takes  R. 

22.  Q  to  K  2. 

23.  Q  takes  Q. 

24.  Q  takes  Kt  P,  ch. 

25.  B  takes  P,  ch. 

26.  P  to  K  R  4. 


7.  Castles. 


8.  Q  B  to  R  3. 

9.  Q  to  Q  Kt  3. 


10.  Q  Kt  takes  P. 


11.  Q  takes  B. 

12.  Q  R  to  Q. 

13.  P  to  K  R  3. 
14  Kt  takes  Kt. 
15.  B  to  K  2. 


16.  P  to  K  B  4. 

17.  KBtoB4,  ch. 


18.  Q  B  to  Kt  2. 

19.  Q  R  to  K. 

20.  P  takes  P. 

21.  R  to  K  8. 

22.  Q  takes  R. 


23.  Q  takes  Kt  P,  ch. 


24.  P  to  K  B  6. 

25.  K  takes  Q. 

26.  K  takes  B. 


27.  R  to  K  Kt,.and  wins. 

CHESS,  or  Cheat  ( Bromus  secalinus ):  plant  of  the  order 
Graminacece,  and  one  of  the  species  of  Brome  Grass.  It  is 
a  weed  which  infests  wheat  fields,  where  it  is  with  difficulty 
separated  from  the  wheat.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed 
valuable,  and  its  cultivation  recommended  ;  hence  probably 
its  wide  dissemination.  A  rural  superstition  holds  that  the 
wheat  is  transmuted  into  chess. 

CHESSILBANK,  ches' si-bank  [Ger.  kiesel,  a  pebble]: 
the  shifting  pebble-beach  extending  from  Portland  to  Ab- 
botsbury,  on  the  southern  coast  of  England. 

CHESSYLITE,  n.  ches'i-lit  [from  Chessy,  near  Lyons, 
where  abundant] :  a  mineral  of  a  nearly  azure-blue  color, 
also  called  azurite  or  blue  carbonate  of  copper. 

CHEST  n.  chest  [AS.  cist:  Ger.  hasten:  L.  cista:  Gr. 
kiste]:  a  large  box;  the  cavity  of  the  breast  or  thorax;  a 
certain  quantity  of  goods,  as  tea:  Y.  to  lay  in  a  chest;  to 
hoard.  Chest  ing,  imp.  Chest'ed,  pp. :  Adj.  having  a 
chest;  placed  in  a  chest.  Chest  of  drawers,  a  case  of 
movable  boxes  called  drawers. 

CHEST,  or  Tho'rax,  in  Anatomy:  the  part  of  the  body 
which  lies  beneath  the  neck  and  above  the  abdomen  (q.v.), 
constituting  the  uppermost  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  trunk 
or  that  which  contains  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  is  bounded 
externally  by  the  ribs.  The  C.  is  somewhat  conical  in  form, 
the  broad  or  lower  end  of  the  cone  being,  shut  in  by  the 
diaphragm,  a  large  muscular  partition  which  projects  up¬ 
ward  from  the  lower  ribs,  being  convex  toward  the  C.,  and 
concave  toward  the  abdomen.  In  respiration  (q.v.)  the 
diaphragm  descends  by  its  own  muscular  contraction,  whib 
at  the  same  time  the  ribs  are  drawn  upward  and  outward  by 
the  intercostal  muscles.  The  cavity  of  the  C.  is  thus  enlarged, 
the  lungs  are  expanded,  and  air  is  drawm  into  them  through 
the  trachea  or  windpipe  and  bronchi:  see  Lungs.  The 
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combination  of  bone,  cartilage,  muscle,  and  tendon  entering 
into  the  composition  of  the  Chest  is  such  as  to  permit  of 
expansion-movement  to  the  extent  required  and  yet  to 
guard  against  over-expansion,  which  would  be  fatal  to  the 
delicate  textures  within.  The  bones  of  the  Chest  are  at 
the  same  time  a  powerful  protection  against  external  in¬ 
jury. 

The  structures  forming  the  walls  of  the  Chest  are:  1. 
The  backbone  or  spinal  column,  AA,  divided  into  24  ver¬ 
tebrae,  12  of  which,  called  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  form  the 
thoracic  portion.  2.  Twelve  ribs,  B,  B,  B,  attached  to  the 
transverse  processes  or  projecting  portions  of  the  dorsal 
vertebrae,  and  ending  in  front  in  the  costal  cartilages,  by 
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which  the  ribs  are  connected  with. — 3.  The  sternum  or 
breast-bone,  C,  which  occupies  the  middle  line.  4. 
The  diaphragm  (q.  v.):  see  also  Skeleton. 

The  contents  of  the  Chest  are  the  heart,  the  great  arte¬ 
ries  and  veins,  the  lungs,  the  trachea  or  windpipe,  the 
bronchi  or  branches  of  the  teachea  leading  to  the  lungs,  the 
esophagus  or  gullet,  and  the  thoracic  duct  (q.v.),  or 
general  terminus  of  the  lymphatic  system  of  vessels,  by 
which  the  chyle  and  lymph  are  discharged  into  the  blood. 
The  very  great  importance  of  these  parts  to  life,  and  their 
great  liability  to  deranged  action,  renders  the  Chest  the 
seat  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  diseases  which  afflict  hu¬ 
manity,  and  especially  of  those  which  end  in  death.  In- 
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deed,  of  the  three  organs  which  the  great  physiologist,  Bi¬ 
chat,  called  the  ‘tripod  of  life— viz.  the  brain,  heart,  and 
lungs — the  Chest  contains  two. 

The  diseases  of  the  Chest  depend  in  some  cases  on  altera¬ 
tions  in  its  form,  as  by  rickets  (q.  v.)  and  other  diseases 
affecting  the  bones  in  early  childhood  or  in  youth.  The 
lungs  and  air- tubes  are  subject  to  a  great  variety  of  dis¬ 
eases,  among  which  the  principal  are  consumption  or 
phthisis  pulmonalis,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and  bronchitis. 
The  heart  is  subject  to  pericarditis,  endocarditis,  and  chron¬ 
ic  organic  disease  of  the  valves,  as  well  as  to  enlargement 
(hypertrophy  and  dilatation),  and  degenerations  of  its 
muscular  texture.  The  aorta,  or  great  artery,  is  often 
affected  with  degeneration  of  its  walls,  and  occasionally 
with  aneurism.  The  great  veins  are  liable  to  over-disten¬ 
tion,  and  to  obstruction  by  tumors  or  by  coagulation  of  the 
contained  blood.  The  thoracic  duct  is  also  sometimes  ob¬ 
structed  by  external  pressure;  and  the  esophagus  has  a 
number  of  diseases  usually  described  in  connection  with 
the  alimentary  canal.  For  most  of  the  diseases  here  re¬ 
ferred  to,  see  either  their  respective  titles,  or  under 
Lungs  and  Heart. 

The  examination  of  the  Chest  by  physicians  is  now  con¬ 
ducted  not  only  by  an  investigation  of  the  symptoms  or 
obvious  characters  of  the  disease,  but  by  a  minute  and 
elaborate  examination  into  the  physical  'condition  of  the 
contained  organs  by  means  of  auscultation  (q.v.),  percus¬ 
sion  (q.v.),  measurement,  etc. 

CHESTER,  ches'ter,  Colby  Mitchell,  American  naval 
officer:  b.  New  London,  Conn.,  1844,  Feb  29.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  in  1863;  fought 
under  Farragut  in  the  famous  battle  of  Mobile  Bay;  be¬ 
came  captain  1896,  June  12;  was  commandant  of  cadets 
at  Annapolis  1890-4;  commanded  the  Galena,  Richmond, 
Newark,  Minneapolis  1895-7;  the  Cincinnati  during  the 
war  with  Spain,  and  the  Kentucky  1900-1.  From  1897-8 
he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  South  Atlantic  squadron; 
from  1901-2  was  at  the  naval  War  College;  in  1903  became 
rear-admiral;  and  from  1902,  Nov.  1  to  1906,  Feb.  28, 
was  superintendent  of  the  United  States  Naval  Observa¬ 
tory. 

CHESTER,  Joseph  Lemuel,  American  genealogist:  b. 
Norwich,  Conn.,  1821,  April  30;  d.  London,  England,  1882, 
May  26.  His  earlier  life  was  taken  up  chiefly  with  mercan¬ 
tile  pursuits,  but  his  strong  literary  tastes  found  expression 
in  contributions  to  the  Knickerbocker.  From  1845  to  1850 
he  was  musical  editor  of  Godey’s  Lady’s  Book,  and  in  1852 
became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
of  the  Daily  Sun.  In  1858  he  went  to  England  to  sell  some 
patent  rights,  but  not  succeeding  in  the  undertaking, 
settled  in  London,  and  devoted  himself  to  genealogical  in¬ 
vestigation.  For  more  than  20  years  he  collected  ma¬ 
terials  illustrating  the  ancestry  of  American  families,  made 
special  researches  for  clients,  and  investigated  the  English 
descent  of  noted  America  :  ,  especially  that  of  George 


CHESTER. 

Washington.  His  greatest  work  was  the  editing  and  an¬ 
notating  of  The  Marriage,  Baptismal  and  Burial  Registers 
of  the  Collegiate  Church  or  Abbey  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster, 
dedicated  to  the  queen  (1876),  a  work  that  cost  him  10 
years’  labor,  and  which  he  generously  allowed  the  Harleian 
Society  to  issue  as  one  of  its  publications.  He  was  a 
founder  of  this  society  in  1869,  and  edited  five  of  its  vol¬ 
umes.  His  non-genealogical  writings  were:  Greenwood 
Cemetery,  and  Other  Poems  (1843);  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Repulsion  (1853);  Educational  Laws  of  Virginia;  The  Per¬ 
sonal  Narratives  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Douglas  (1854);  John 
Rogers,  the  Compiler  of  the  First  Authorized  English  Bible, 
the  Pioneer  of  the  English  Reformation,  and  its  First  Martyr 
(1861),  a  work  of  great  industry  and  research. 

CHESTER:  city  of  Delaware  co.,  Penn.,  on.  the  Dela^ 
ware  river,  and  on  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Bal¬ 
timore,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  ana  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  railroads;  15  m.  w.s.w.  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  the 
oldest  town  in  Penn.,  founded  by  the  Swedes  1643,  and 
originally  called  Upland;  here  Penn’s  provisional  assembly 
was  held,  1682.  It  was  chartered  1701,  and  was  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Chester  co.  till  Delaware  co.  was  set  off,  1789.  Its 
chief  growth  has  been  of  late  years;  it  was  incorporated  as 
a  city  1866.  Chester  is  an  important  agricultural  trading 
centre,  with  manufacturing  interests,  including  rolling- 
mills  and  steel-casting  works,  blast  furnaces,  oil  refineries, 
brass  foundry,  tube  works,  manufactures  of  machinery, 
cotton  and  woolen  goods,  carriages,  etc.  There  are  over 
300  establishments,  employing  7,680  work  people.  The 
Crozier  (Bapt.)  Theol.  Seminary,  the  Pennsylvania  Mili¬ 
tary  College,  and  Swarthmore  College  are  the  chief  of  many 
excellent  schools,  and  the  city  has  many  fine  buildings, 
electric  lighting,  and  street  railways.  Pop.  (1890)  20,226; 
(1900)  33,988,;  (1910)  38,537. 

CHESTER:  ancient  ana  episcopal  city,  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough,  and  river-port,  capital  of  Cheshire, 
England,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dee,  22  m.  from  the 
mouth  of  its  estuary,  16  m.  s.e.  of  Liverpool.  It  stands  on 
a  rocky  sandstone  height,  and  is  mostly  inclosed  in  an  ob¬ 
long  quadrangle  of  ancient  walls,  seven  or  eight  ft.  thick, 
nearly  2  m.  in  circuit,  and  with  four  gates,  and  now  form¬ 
ing  a  promenade  with  parapets,  where  two  persons  can 
walk  abreast.  Chester  cathedral  is  an  irregular  massive 
structure  of  crumbling  sandstone,  375  by  200  ft.,  with  a 
tower  of  127  ft.  It  was  formerly  the  church  of  the  abbey 
of  St.  Werburgh;  for  650  years  was  one  of  the  richest  in 
England.  St.  John’s  Church,  now  partially  in  ruins,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Ethelred  698.  The 
Dee  is  crossed  by  a  superb  stone  arch  of  200  ft.  span. 
Chester  has  manufactures  of  lead,  iron-foundries,  chemical 
works,  and  an  iron-ship-building  yard.  The  chief  exports 
are  cheese,  copper,  cast-iron,  and  coal.  Chester  has 
many  charitable  and  religious  institutions,  a 
blue-coat  school,  founded  1700,  training  college  for 
teachers,  school  of  art,  museum,  public  halls,  and  parks. 


CHESTERFIELD. 

The  ancient  castle  has  undergone  restoration  and  the 
navigation  of  the  river  has  been  improved. 

C.  was  Devana  Castra,  or  Colonia  Devana,  an  important 
Roman  station,  and  has  yielded  many  Roman  remains—-, 
as  masonry,  coins,  inscriptions,  fibulae,  altars,  a  hypocaust, 
and  a  statue  of  Pallas.  Not  till  828  was  C.  taken  by  the 
Saxons  from  the  Britons.  Its  strength  made  it  a  refuge 
against  the  descents  of  the  Danes  and  Northmen,  but  the 
Danes  took  it  894.  Ethelfrida  retook  it,  904,  and  rebuilt 
the  walls.  From  the  Norman  conquest  to  the  time  of 
Henry  III.,  the  earls  of  Chester  had  their  own  courts  and 
parliaments  at  C.,  with  eight  subfeudatories  and  the  supe¬ 
riors  of  the  great  religious  houses,  Cheshire  being  then  a 
county  palatine.  Henry  III.  made  his  eldest  son  Earl  of 
Chester,  a  title  held  since  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Llew¬ 
elyn  ravaged  C.  1255.  The  25  famous  C.  mysteries  or  re¬ 
ligious  plays  by  Randle,  a  monk  (1250-60),  were  acted  in. 
the  church.  After  a  long  siege,  the  parliamentary  forces 
defeated  those  of  Charles  I.  at  C.,  and  took  the  city.  Pear¬ 
son  and  Porteus  were  bishops  of  Chester.  Trinity  Church 
contains  the  remains  of  Matthew  Henry,  the  biblical  com¬ 
mentator.  The#commerce  of  C.  has  steadily  declined  since 
the  rise  of  Liverpool.  pop.  36,300. 

CHESTERFIELD,  ches-ter-feld:  municipal  borough  in 
Derbyshire,  near  the  Hipper  and  Rother  rivulets,  24  m. 
n.n.e.  of  Derby,  by  rail.  There  are  manufactures  of 
leather,  silk,  lace,  earthenware,  and  machinery;  and  there 
are  several  blasting-furnaces  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
manufactures  are  increasing  rapidly,  and  the  minerals  in 
the  neighborhood,  including  coal,  iron,  potters’  and  brick 
clay,  slates,  and  lead,  are  being  greatly  developed.  Trade 
is  facilitated  by  a  canal  connecting  C.  with  the  Trent, 
and  by  the  main  line  of  the  Midland  railway.  Trinity 
Church  contains  the  grave  of  George  Stephenson. 
Pop.  27,200. 

CHESTERFIELD,  Earl  of  (Philip  Dormer  Stan¬ 
hope):  1694,  Sep.  22—1773,  Mar.  24;  b.  London;  eldest 
son  of  the  third  Earl  of  C.:  English  statesman  and  author. 
He  studied  at  Cambridge,  1714  made  the  tour  of  Europe, 
and  the  following  year  was  appointed  a  gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  About  the  same  time, 
he  was  elected  m.p.  for  St.  Germains,  Cornwall.  In  1726, 
on  his  father’s  death,  he  became  Earl  of  C.,  and  in  1727 
was  sworn  a  privy  councilor.  In  1728,  he  was  appointed 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  Holland,  and  in  1730  was 
made  a  knight  of  the  Garter  and  lord  steward  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  but  soon  resigned  that  office.  An  eloquent  and  fre¬ 
quent  speaker,  he  wras  active  in  all  important  business  in 
die  house  of  lords,  and  was  for  several  years  the  strenuous 
opponent  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  then  premier.  In  1744, 
he  connected  himself  with  the  administration,  and  in  1745 
was  reappointed  ambassador  to  the  Hague,  but  was  soon 
nominated  lord-lieut.  of  Ireland,  where  he  rendered  him¬ 
self  exceedingly  popular.  He  became  one  of  the  principal 
secretaries  of  state,  1746,  Oct,,  but  two  years  later,  declin- 
\ag  health  caused  him  to  resign  office,  and  in  1752  he  was 


CHESTERFIELD  INLET — CHESTN  UT. 

seized  with  deafness.  Distinguished  by  brilliancy  of  wit, 
polished  grace  of  manners,  and  elegance  of  conversation, 
he  lived  in  intimacy  with  Pope,  Swift,  Bolingbroke,  and 
other  eminent  men  of  the  day.  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  dic¬ 
tionary,  on  its  appearance,  he  affected  to  recommend^ 
called  him  ‘a  wit  among  lords  and  a  lord  among  wits.’ 
He  wrote  several  papers,  on  temporary  subjects,  in  The 
Craftsman,  The  World,  periodicals  of  the  time;  but  he  is 
now  best  known  by  his  Letters  to  his  Son,  Philip  Dormer, 
written  for  the  improvement  of  his  manners.  These  let¬ 
ters  have  been  often  republished,  and  they  afford  a  good 
idea  of  the  mental  and  moral  calibre  of  the  author,  whom 
they  show  as  a  man  of  high  culture  and  fine  taste  in  social 
matters,  not  troubling  himself  with  any  deep  or  spiritual 
views  of  human  life. 

CHESTERFIELD  INLET:  long  and  narrow  gulf,  pene¬ 
trating  to  the  w.  from  the  n.w.  of  Hudson’s  Bay;  extreme 
dimensions,  250  and  25  m. ;  lat.  and  long,  of  its  mouth,  63° 
30'  n.,  and  90°  40'  w.  C.  I.  is  studded  nearly  through¬ 
out  with  islands. 

CHESTNUT,  or  Chesnut,  n.  ches'nut  [OF.  chastagne 
and  chastaigne:  F.  chataigne — from  L.  castan'ed:  Gr.  kas'- 
tanon,  a  chestnut — from  Kas  tana  in  Pontus,  where  abound¬ 
ing  :  Dut.  kastanie:  Ger.  kesteri],  ( Castanea ):  genus  of 
plants  of  the  nat.  ord.  Cupuliferce,  closely  allied  to  the  beech 
(. Fagus ),  and  distinguished  from  it  by  long  male  catkins, 
longitudinally  set  with  groups  of  flowers,  a  5-8-celled 
ovary,  and  compressed  rounded  nuts.  The  name  is  derived 


Branchlet,  Leaves  and  Catkins  of  Sweet  Chestnut. 


from  the  town  of  Kastana,  in  Pontus,  Asia  Minor.  The 
Common  C.,  Spanish  C.,  or  Sweet  C.  (C.  vulgaris),  is 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  Asia  Minor  first  to  Sardin¬ 
ia,  and  thence  to  have  gradually  extended  over  the  s.  of 
Europe,  where  it  has  long  been  naturalized,  and  forms  ex¬ 
tensive  woods.  It  is  an  ornamental,  stately,  or,  in  exposed 
situations,  a  very  spreading  tree,  of  great  size  and  lon¬ 
gevity;  the  still  surviving  C.  of  Totworth  in  England  was 
known  as  a  boundary-mark  in  the  reign  of  King  John.  A 
celebrated  C.  tree  on  Mount  Etna  measured  204  ft.,  in  cir- 
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CHESUNCOOK  LAKE — CHEVAL-DE-FRISE. 

cumference  of  trunk.  The  C.  has  oblongo-lanceolate,  acu¬ 
minate,  serrated,  smooth  leaves.  The  timber  is  durable 
and  hard,  and  is  used  in  house-building,  for  furniture, 
and  for  many  other  purposes.  The  timber  of  the  C. 
so  much  resembles  that  of  the  oak,  as  in  old  buildings  to 
be  distinguished  with  difficulty.  The  bark  is  used  for  tan¬ 
ning,  but  is  worth  only  about  half  the  price  of  oak-bark. 
Young  C.  trees  are  much  esteemed  for  hop  and  espalier 
poles.  The  C.  thrives  as  a  timber  tree  even  in  Scotland, 
although  it  does  not  generally  ripen  its  fruit.  In  Devon¬ 
shire,  and  some  other  parts  of  England,  it  is  planted  for  its 
nuts.  It  thrives  through  all  the  middle  latitudes  of  Ger¬ 
many  but  dislikes  a  damp  foggy  atmosphere.  It  prefers  a 
dry,  light  soil,  and,  is  thrifty  only  where  there  is  a  dry  sub¬ 
soil.  The  nuts  are  generally  two  in  each  husk.  They  form 
a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  poor  in  the  s.  of  Europe, 
being  used  either  roasted  or  boiled,  and  often  ground  into 
flour,  and  made  into  a  kind  of  bread.  They  contain  15  per 
cent,  of  sugar,  and  by  pressure  yield  a  sugary  juice,  which 
readily  undergoes  the  vinous  fermentation,  and  from  which 
a  crumb-like  kind  of  sugar  may  be  obtained.  The  best 
kinds  of  chestnuts  are  called  by  the  French  Matrons. 
When  cultivated  for  nuts  the  C.  is  usually  grafted,  by 
which  means  the  better  varieties  are  secured.  Other  spe¬ 
cies  of  C.  also  bear  eatable  fruits;  those  of  the  American  C. 
{C.  Americana),  a  tree  much  resembling  the  common  C., 
^nd  of  the  Dwarf  C.,  or  Chincapin  ( C .  pumila),  a  low 
tree,  or  more  generally  a  shrub  of  7-8  ft.  high,  are  used 
In  America.  The  fruit  of  the  dwarf  C.  is  of  the  size  of  a 
common  hazel  nut ;  the  nut  is  convex  on  both  sides.  The 
plant  reaches  its  s.  limit  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware.  A 
number  of  species  are  natives  of  the  east.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  mountains  of  Java  eat  the  fruit  of  the  Silvery 
C.  ( G .  argentea),  and  the  Tungurrut  ( G .  Tungurrut ), 
boiled  or  roasted,  like  the  common  chestnut.  Both  of 
these  are  large  trees,  the  Tungurrut  reaching  a  height  of 
150  ft.  The  Horse  C.  (q.v.)  is  entirely  different  from  the 
true  chestnut. 

CHESUNCOOK  LAKE,  che-surikuk:  an  expansion  of  the 
Penobscot  river,  in  Piscataquis  co.,  Me.:  lat.  45°  45'  to  46° 
5'  n.,  long.  69°  30'  w.  It  is  24  m.  long  and  2  to  4  m.  wide. 

CHETAH,  n.  che'ta:  see  Cheetah. 

CHEVAL-DE-FRISE,  n.  she-vdl -de-frez' ,  Chevaux- 
de-frise',  n.  plu.  she-w'-  [F.  cheval,  a  horse;  frise,  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  Friesland — lit.,  a  horse  of  Friesland]:  in  forti- 


Cheval-de-Frise. 


fication,  a  hastily-constructed  substitute  for  a  regular  abat- 
tis,  to  stay  the  progress  of  an  advancing  enemy.  It  may 


CHEVAL  GLASS— CHEVALIER. 

be  constructed  in  any  way  of  wood  or  iron,  provided  li 
presents  an  array  of  sharp  or  ragged  points  toward  the  en¬ 
emy.  Sometimes  it  is  made  of  barrels  or  centres  of 
timber,  with  spears  four  or  six  ft.  long  springing  out 
from  all  sides,  in  such  a  way  as  to  constitute  both 
a  support  and  a  defense.  Among  the  materiel  of  an  army 
under  the  care  of  the  engineers,  are  sometimes  com¬ 
prised  chevaux-de-frise  formed  of  cylindrical  iron  barrels, 
about  6  ft,  long,  each  having  12  holes  to  receive  as  many 
spears;  the  spears  can  be  packed  away  in  the  barrel,  when 
not  in  use.  Each  such  piece  constitutes  a  cheval;  and  many 
such, ranged  end  to  end,  form  chevaux,  to  be  used  in  ditches 
around  a  fortification,  on  the  berme  beneath  the  parapet, 
behind  the  glacis,  across  a  breach  in  the  rampart,  or  in 
any  spot  where  a  check  to  the  storming  party  is  needed.  At 
Badajoz,  during  the  Peninsular  war,  great  service  was 
rendered  by  chevaux-de-frise  formed  of  sword-blades  fixed 
into  beams  of  wood.  The  name  is  said  to  have  been  a  jocu¬ 
lar  appellation  derived  from  ‘  Friesland  horse, ’  because  first 
used  by  the  peasantry  of  Friesland  against  cavalry  in  their 
defensive  war.  The  name  is  given  also  to  an  arrangement  of 
iron  spikes  to  prevent  persons  climbing  over  walls,  etc.  En 
cheval,  dug  she-vdl ,  applied  to  a  body  of  troops  when  it 
stretches  at  right  angles  across  a  road.  A  cheval,  placed 
so  as  to  command  two  roads,  or  the  space  between  two 
sides. 

CHEVAL-GLASS,  she-vdl  glds  [F.  cheval ,  a  horse];  a 
looking-glass,  showing  the  full-length  figure;  a  dressing- 
glass— so  named  from  its  size. 

CHEVALIER,  n.  shev'd-ler'  [F. — from  cheval ,  a  horse — 
from  mid.  L.  caballdrius — from  L.  cabal  lus,  a  horse]:  a 
horseman;  a  knight;  a  gallant  knight:  in  heraldry,  a  horse¬ 
man  armed  at  all  points :  see  Banneret  :  Chivalry. 

CHEVALIER,  sheh-va-le-d' ,  or  shvd-le-d',  Michel:  1806, 
Jan.  18-1879,  Nov,  28;  b.  Limoges:  French  economist. 
At  the  age  of  18  he  was  admitted  a  pupil  of  the  Polytech¬ 
nic  School;  thence  he  went  to  the  school  of  mines,  and 
some  days  before  the  revolution  of  July,  he  was  attached  as 
an  engineer  to  the  dept,  du  Nord.  Led  away  by  the  the¬ 
ories  of  the  St.  Simonians,  he  was  for  two  years  editor  of 
the  Globe,  organ  of  that  sect.  Joining  the  schism  of  M. 
Enfantin,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  compilation  of  the 
Livre  Nouveau,  the  standard  of  their  doctrines,  and  in  1832 
suffered  six  months’  imprisonment,  on  account  of  his  free 
speculations  in  regard  to  religious  and  social  questions, 
which  were  regarded  an  outrage  on  public  morals.  On  his 
liberation  he  at  once  retracted  all  that  he  had  written  in 
the  Globe  contrary  to  Christianity,  and  against  marriage, 
and  obtained  from  M.  Thiers  a  special  mission  to  the  United 
States,  to  inquire  into  the  systems  of  water  and  railway 
communication  there.  The  results  were  published  in  his 
Letters  from  North  America  (1836,  2  vols.  8vo).  After  a  visit 
to  England  he  issued  a  work  entitled  Material  Interests  in 
France:  Public  Works,  Roads,  Canals,  Railways  (1838,  8vo). 
lie  w'as  named,  successively4  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 


CHEYERIL  -  CHE  V  ER  ITS. 

Honor,  councilor  of  state  (1838),  a  member  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  council  of  commerce,  and  of  the  royal  council  of  the 
university;  and,  in  1840,  prof,  of  political  economy  in  the 
College  of  France.  In  1840,  he  was  re-established  in  the 
corps  of  mines  as  engineer  of  the  first-class;  and  in  1846, 
elected  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies.  Under  the 
republic  he  lost  his  various  employments.  He  published, 
1848,  Letters  on  the  Organization  of  Labor  and  the  Question  of 
the  Laborers;  and,  after  the  coup  d’etat  of  Dec.  2,  was  restored 
to  his  professorship,  and  named  councilor  of  state  in 
1860,  C.  assisted  Mr.  Cobden  in  carrying  into  effect  the 
commercial  treaty  between  France  and  England,  and  was 
created  a  senator.  He  became  a  grand  officer  of  the  Le¬ 
gion  of  Honor,  1861.  C.  wrote  also  Political  Economy 
(1842-50);  Probable  Fall  of  the  Value  of  Gold  (1859— trans¬ 
lated  by  Cobden);  Mexico ,  Ancient  and  Modern  (1863),  etc. 

CHEYERIL,  v.  shev'er  il  [F.  chevreuil,  a  roebuck:  OF. 
chevrel,  a  kid]:  in  OE.,  a  kid;  kid-leather.  Cheveril 
conscience,  a  conscience  that  will  stretch;  an  elastic 
conscience. 

CHEYERUS,  shev'e-rus,  Jean  Louis  Anne  Madeleine 
Lefebvre  de,  d.d.:  1768,  Jan.  28—1836,  July  19;  b.  May- 
enne,  France:  first  Rom.  Cath.  bishop  of  Boston.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  College  of  Louis  le  Grand,  1781,  was  ordained 
1790;  served  as  curate  at  Mayenne,  was  persecuted  for  not 
taking  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  assembly,  went  to  Eng¬ 
land  1792,  and  taught  French  and  math,  in  a  Protestant 
school.  Resigning  his  property  at  home  to  his  brother  and 
sisters,  he  crossed  the  sea,  1796,  and  joined  the  mission  at 
Boston,  where  his  eloquence  attracted  hearers  and  his  apos¬ 
tolic  manners  gained  affection.  After  3  months’  missionary 
labor  in  Me.  he  was  recalled  to  Boston  on  an  outbreak  of 
yellow  fever,  ministered  devotedly  to  the  sick  without  re¬ 
gard  to  creed,  and  won  such  esteem  that  the  Mass,  legisla¬ 
ture  consulted  him  as  to  the  form  of  an  oath  for  voters, 
and  his  church  of  the  Holy  Cross  was  built,  1803,  largely  by 
Protestant  contributions,  Pres.  John  Adams  heading  the 
list.  C.  was  among  the  founders  of  the  Athenaeum,  and 
often  lectured  before  learned  bodies  and  preached  in  Prot¬ 
estant  churches.  Much  against  his  will,  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Boston,  1810;  as  such  he  founded  an  Ursuline  con¬ 
vent  at  Charlestown  and  greatly  extended  the  domain  of  his 
faith  in  New  England.  With  manners  unaffected  by  his 
elevation,  he  yearly  visited  the  Penobscot  Indians  in  Me 
Warned  by  asthma  to  seek  a  milder  climate,  and  appointed 
bishop  of  Montauban  by  Louis  XVIII., he  gave  all  his  goods 
to  the  clergy  and  the  poor  and  returned  to  France  1823. 
He  was  made  abp.  of  Bordeaux  and  peer  of  France  by 
Charles  X., restored  to  the  latter  rank  by  Louis  Philippe  after 
the  revolution  of  1830,  and  created  cardinal  1836,  Feb.  1. 
He  turned  his  palace  into  an  asylum  for  the  sufferers  by  a 
flood  at  Montauban,  and  again  into  a  cholera  hospital  at 
Bordeaux,  with  the  inscription  Maison  de  Secours.  He  died 
at  Bordeaux.  His  life  was  written  by  Hamon  or  Huen-Du- 
boury;,  and  twice  translated. 


CHEVES— CHEVREUL. 

CHEYES,  chev'is,  Langdon,  ll.d.:  1776,  Sep.  17—1857, 
June  25;  b.  Rocky  River,  Abbeville  dist.,  S.  C.:  statesman. 
He  began  to  earn  his  living  in  Charleston  at  the  age  of  10, and 
to  study  law  at  18 ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1797,  and  in 
ten  years  had  the  then  huge  professional  income  of  $20- 
000.  He  was  in  congress  181 1-1 6, and  made,  1811,  an  elo¬ 
quent  speech,  heard  and  praised  by  Irving,  on  the  mer¬ 
chants’ bonds;  was  chairman  of  the  naval  committee  1812, 
and  of  that  of  ways  and  means  1813;  speaker  of  the  house 
1814-15,  and  defeated  Dallas’s  scheme  to  recharter  the  U.  S. 
Bank.  Declining  re-election,  he  became  a  judge  of  the  S. 
C.  superior  court  1816-19.  As  pres,  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  U.  S.  Bank,  1819-22,  he  largely  restored  its  cred¬ 
it.  He  was  chief  commissioner  of  claims,  1822,  under  the 
treaty  of  Ghent,  and  lived  at  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster, 
Penn.,  till  1829,  when  he  retired  to  a  plantation  in  S.  C. 
and  refused  further  office.  He  favored  a  southern  confed¬ 
eracy,  but  opposed  the  secession  of  S.  C.  alone,  1832,  and 
again  at  the  state  convention  1852.  He  was  also  a  delegate 
to  the  Nashville  commercial  convention  1850.  His  works 
are  confined  to  speeches,  letters,  and  reviews.  He  died  at 
Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

CHEYET,  n.  she-va  [F.,  a  bolster,  a  bed-head]:  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  a  church  behind  the  high  altar,  when  of  a  semi¬ 
circular  or  polygonal  form;  the  choir. 

CHEVIOT  HILLS,  chw'e-ut  or  chev'e-ot:  range  of  hills 
occupying  contiguous  parts  of  the  counties  of  Northumber¬ 
land  and  Roxburgh,  on  the  English  and  Scotch  borders, 
running  35  m.  from  near  the  junction  of  the  Till  and  Tweed 
in  the  n.e.  to  the  sources  of  the  Liddel,  in  the  s.w.  The 
principal  points  are  C.  Hill,  2,676  ft.  and  Peel  Fell,  1,964. 
West  of  Carter  Fell,  these  hills  chiefly  consist  of  carbonif¬ 
erous  sandstone  and  limestone,  with  protrusions  of  trap. 
The  e.  portion  is  porphyritic,  and  includes  higher  and  more 
or  less  conical  hills.  In  the  C.  H.  are  the  sources  of  the 
Liddel,  Tyne,  Coquet,  and  some  branches  of  the  Tweed. 
Grouse  abound,  and  the  golden  eagle  is  seen.  These  hills 
afford  pasture  for  the  Cheviots,  a  superior  breed  of  sheep. 
They  have  been  the  scene  of  many  bloody  contests  between 
the  English  and  Scotch. 

CHEVISANCE,  n.  shev'i-zans  [F.  chevissant,  mastering, 
managing;  chevir,  to  master,  to  manage];  in  OK,  achieve- 
ment;  gain  or  profit  in  trade. 

CHEVRETTE  :  see  Gyn. 

OHEVREUL,  she-vrel',  Michel  Eugene:  distinguished 
French  chemist,  born  1786,  Aug.  31  j  at  Angers,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Main-et-Loire.  In  1820  he  was  made  an  examiner 
in  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  in  1824  director  of  the  dye¬ 
ing  department  in  the  manufactory  of  the  Gobelins.  This 
last  position  led  him  to  institute  a  series  of  accurate 
researches  on  colors,  the  results  of  which  he  made  known 
in  a  series  of  Memoires  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Pre 
vious  to  this  C.  had  made  himself  known  in  the  scientific 
world  by  a  variety  of  researches  and  writings.  Ir 
1826,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy;  and  in  1830 


CHEVRON. 

professor  of  applied  chemistry  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  Besides  a  great  number  of  articles  in  the  Journal 
des  Savants,  beginning  with  1820,  the  following  works  of  C 
deserve  mention:  Lemons  de  Chimie  appliquee  d  la  Teinture 
(1828-1881);  De  la  Loidu  Contraste  simultane  des  Couleurs 
et  de  V Assoriiment  des  Objets  colories  (1839);  Theorie  des  Effets 
Optiques  que  presentent  les  Etoffes  de  Soie  (1846);  De  la  Ba- 
quette  divinatoire ,  du  Pendule,  et  des  Tables  tournantes  (1854); 
Des  Couleurs  et  de  leur  Application  (1864);  L’ Addle  Avique 
(1871).  C.  is  a  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  His 
100th  birthday  was  celebrated  with  much  enthusiasm  in 
1886,  when  C.  still  enjoyed  good  health.  D,  1889,  Apr.  9. 

CHEVRON,  n.  chevron  [F.  chevron ,  a  rafter — from  mid. 
L.  capronem ,  a  log  or  beam:  Sp.  cabrio,  a  rafter]:  a  figure 
of  two  rafters  meeting  at  the  top;  in  her.,  oue  of  the  honor- 


Chevron.  Chevronel.  Per  Chevron. 


able  ordinaries, representing  the  couples  or  rafters  of  a  house 
and  supposedto  betoken  the  accomplishment  of  some  mem¬ 
orable  work,  or  the  completion  of  some  business  of  im¬ 
portance.  generally  the  foundation  of  his  own  family  by 
the  bearer  The  C.  is  formed  of  two  lines  placed  pyra- 
midically,  i.e.,  joined  together  at  the  top,  and  descending 
to  the  extremities  of  the  shield  in  the  form  of  a  pair  of 
compasses.  Chevronel ,  a  diminutive — half  the  size — of  the 
chevron.  Per  chevron,  or  party  per  chevron ,  is  where  the 
shield  is  divided  by  a  line  in  the  form  of  the  chevron.  C. 
in  afch.  is  a  molding  in  the  form  of  a  succession  of  chev* 
rons,  otherwise  called  a  zigzag  molding.  In  general  it  is 
characteristic  of  Norman  architecture,  but  is  found  also 


Chevron,  or  Zigzag: 
Andover,  Hants. 


with  the  pointed  arch,  during  the  transition  period  from 
Norman  to  Early  English.  Chevrons,  stripes  or  bauds 
of  white  or  gold  lace,  worn  on  the  sleeve  as  badges  by  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  of  regiments.  The  corporals,  and 
the  various  grades  of  sergeant,  have  chevrons  varying  from 
one  to  four  in  number.  Chevroned,  a.  rbnd,  having  a 
chevron.  Chevron-bones,  small  elongated  bones  or  pro- 


CHEVROTA  IN  -  CUE  WINK, 
cesses  placed  below  the  vertebrae  of  the  tails  of  certain 
animals. 

CHEVROTAIN,  shev'rd-tdn'  [OF.  chevrot,  a  little  goat— 
from  chevre ,  a  goat]:  small  ruminant  animal,  light  and 
graceful,  native  of  many  of  the  mountains  of  Asia.  Chev^ 
rotains  form  a  family  of  ungulates  distinct  from  Bovidce  and 
Gervidce,  and  in  some  respects  nearer  to  the  Suicke. 

CHEVY,  n. :  see  Chivy. 

CHEVY  CHASE,  chev'i  chds:  most  famous  of  British 
ballads.  In  its  present  form,  the  piece  does  not  seem  older 
than  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  c.,  though  doubtless 
more  ancient  versions  existed  and  are  partly  incorporated. 

It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  its  incidents  with  history,  but 
the  event  commemorated  appears  to  have  been  the  battle 
of  Otterburn,  1388,  Aug. — a  tight  which  Froissart  declares 
to  have  been  the  bravest  and  most  chivalrous  in  his  day. 
According  to  the  ballad,  Percy  vowed  that  he  would  enter 
Scotland,  and  take  his  pleasure  for  three  days  in  the  wroods 
of  his  rival,  and  slay  the  deer  therein  at  will.  Douglas, 
when  he  heard  the  vaunt,  exclaimed:  ‘  Tell  him  he  will 
find  one  day  more  than  enough.  ’  Accordingly,  at  the  time 
of  the  hay-harvest,  Percy  with  stag-hounds  and  archers, 
passed  into  the  domains  of  his  foe,  and  slew  a  ‘  hundred  . 
fallow-deer  and  harts  of  grice.’  When  the  English  had 
hastily  cooked  their  game,  and  were  about  to  retire,  Earl 
Douglas,  clad  in  armor,  and  heading  his  Scottish  spears, 
came  on  the  scene.  Haughty  challenge  and  defiance  passed 
between  the  potentates  and  the  battle  joined.  In  the 
centre  of  the  fray  the  two  leaders  met,  but  an  English  ar¬ 
row  struck  Douglas  to  the  heart.  Percy  chivalrously  took 
the  dead  man  by  the  hand,  and  declared  that  he  would  have 
given  all  his  lands  to  save  him,  for  a  braver  knight  never 
fell  by  such  a  chance.  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery,  having  seen 
the  fall  of  Douglas,  dashed  on  Percy,  and  struck  his  spear 
through  his  body  a  long  cloth-yard  and  more.  Although 
the  leaders  on  both  sides  had  fallen,  the  battle,  which  had 
begun  at  break  of  day,  continued  till  the  ringing  of  the 
curfew-bell.  Scotchmen  and  Englishmen  both  claim  the 
victory.  When  the  battle  ended,  representatives  of  every 
noble  family  on  either  side  of  the  border  lay  on  the  bloody 
greensward. 

CHEW,  v.  cM  [AS.  ceowan,  to  chew — from  ceac,  the 
jaw:  Dut,.  kaauwen,  to  chew  —  from  kauwe,  the  jaw]:  to 
crush  with  the  teeth;  to  masticate.  Chewing,  imp. 
Chewed,  pp.  chad.  Chew^  the  cud,  to  eat  the  food  over 
again,  as  a  cow;  to  think;  to  meditate. 

CHEWINK,  che'wink,  or  Ground  Robin  (Pipilo  evy- 
throphthalma),  sometimes  called  Towhee  Bunting:  bird  be¬ 
longing  the  family  of  Fringillw  or  finches.  It  is  to  9 
inches  long,  the  wing  3  to  4  inches,  the  tail  4  inches  or  more. 
Its  colors  are  black  and  brown,  varied  with  white  and  red. 

It  is  common  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  e.  of  the 
Missouri.  Similar  species  are  found  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

It  goes  s.  in  Oct.  and  returns  in  spring.  It  lives  chiefly  in 


CHEYENNE— CHEYENNE  MOUNTAIN. 

thickets  and  seeks  worms,  insects,  and  seeds  among  the 
leaves  so  eagerly  that  it  may  be  closely  approached. 

CHEYENNE,  shl-en':  city,  cap.  of  Laramie  co.  and  the 
state  of  Wyo.;  on  Crow  creek,  and  the  Union  Pacific  rail¬ 
road  at  the  junction  of  the  Denver  Pacific,  Colorado  Cen¬ 
tral,  C.  and  Burlington,  and  C.  and  Northern  railroads; 
106  m.  n.  of  Denver,  516  m.  w.  of  Omaha,  and  1,260  m.  e.  of 
Sacramento;  6,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  lies  at  the  base  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  watered  on  two  sides  by  the  Crow 
Creek  affluent  of  the  S.  Platte  river,  and  has  a  gradual  de¬ 
scent  from  w.  to  e.  It  early  became  the  centre  of  the  great 
beef-growing  region,  the  shipping  point  for  cattle  to  e. 
markets,  and  the  supply  depot  for  the  trade  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  and  in  consequence  its  development  has 
been  rapid.  While  Cheyenne  derives  its  chief  importance 
from  its  live-stock  interests,  its  facilities  as  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  centre  are  attracting  attention.  It  contains  large 
machine  and  repair  shops  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the 
C.  and  Burlington  railroads,  breweries,  bookbinderies, 
and  saddle  and  harness,  carriage  and  wagon,  woodwork, 
and  cigar  factories.  Cheyenne  claims  to  have  had  the 
first  street-lighting  electric  plant  in  the  country,  and  has 
a  model  sewage  system,  paid  fire  dept,  with  alarm  tele¬ 
graph  and  telephone  communication.  The  supply  of 
water  for  fire,  drinking,  and  other  purposes  is  taken  from 
Crow  Creek  to  Lakes  Absaracca  and  Mahpealutah,  and 
as  the  source  is  nearly  130  ft.  higher  than  the  city,  there 
is  sufficient  gravitation  to  furnish  all  needful  force.  The 
works  were  built  by  the  city  at  a  cost  of  $150,000.  There 
are  many  fine  churches;  good  public  schools;  Rom.  Cath. 
convent  school  (cost  $50,000)  ;  public  library;  terr.  capitol, 
completed  1888  at  a  cost  of  $150,000,  and  then  ordered 
enlarged  at  a  cost  of  $125,000;  co.  hospital  (cost  $35,000) ; 
opera-house  (cost  $40,000) ;  club-house  (cost  $30,000) ;  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  building  with  hall,  gymnasium,  and  reading- 
room;  depots  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  (cost  more 
than  $100,000),  and  of  the  C.  and  Burlington  railroad 
(cost  $90,000) ;  grounds,  buildings,  and  race-track  of  the 
Terr.  Fair  Assoc.  £  m.  n.w.  of  the  city;  and,  3  m.  w.,  Fort 
Russell  (recently  enlarged  at  a  cost  of  $150,000),  the  larg¬ 
est  milit.  post  in  the  dept,  of  the  Platte.  Near  the  city  are 
a  number  of  more  or  less  noted  silver  mines.  Pop.  (1900) 
14,087;  (1910)  11,320. 

CHEYENNE  MOUNTAIN:  in  El  Paso  co.,  Colo., 
southernmost  peak  of  the  range  lying  w.  of  Colorado 
Springs.  It  is  a  few  m.  distant  from  Manitou,  and  is 
reached  via  Cheyenne  Canon,  down  which  the  ‘Seven 
Falls’  cascade  plunges  in  a  succession  of  picturesque  leaps 
a  distance  of  500  ft.  The  summit  is  rendered  accessible 
by  a  stairway  which  has  been  built  by  the  side  of  this  tor¬ 
rent.  At  the  top  of  the  stairway  a  winding  trail  leads  to 
the  self-selected  grave  of  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  the  popu¬ 
lar  writer.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  weird,  majestic, 
and  awe-inspiring.  The  celebrated  Pike’s  Peak  is  in  the 
same  range,  a  few  m.  north. 
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CHEYENNES — CHHATISGARH. 

CHEYENNES,  shi-enz':  Indian  tribe  of  the  Algonquin 
family,  though  some  place  them  in  the  Dakota  group. 
Originally  living  near  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  they 
were  driven  beyond  the  Missouri  by  the  Sioux,  and  were 
found  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  1803  on  the  Cheyenne  river, 
near  the  Black  Hills.  Becoming  skillful  horsemen,  they 
extended  their  raids  to  New  Mexico.  Gen  Atkinson  made 
the  first  treaty  with  them  1825.  They  soon  parted,  some 
remaining  with  the  Ogallala  Sioux  about  the  valleys  of 
Powder  and  Tongue  rivers,  others  remo  /ing  to  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  river  and  joining  the  Arapahoes.  They  were  esti¬ 
mated,  1822,  at  3,250,  1847  at  5,300.  By  a  treaty  at 
Fort  Laramie  1851,  the  northern  band  agreed  to  permit 
the  making  of  roads.  Numerous  treaties  have  since 
been  made  with  them,  but  very  poorly  kept  by  govt,  and 
little  regarded  by  settlers.  The  massacre  of  100  men, 
women,  and  children  at  Sand  Creek  1864,  Nov.  29,  by 
Col.  Chivington,  of  Colo.,  raised  up  a  war  said  to  have 
cost  30  or  40  millions.  More  treaties  followed,  and  more 
hostilities.  Most  of  the  southern  band  agreed,  1865,  to  go 
on  a  reservation;  Gen.  Hancock  burned  at  the  Pawnee  Fork, 
1867,  the  villages  of  those  who  refused,  and  Custer  at 
Washita  killed  12  braves  and  25  squaws  and  children. 
These  incidents  did  not  inspire  confidence  nor  end  the 
troubles.  The  history  of  this  tribe,  as  of  many  others,  is 
a  confused  tale  of  the  white  man’s  wrongs  and  blunders. 
In  1899  there  were  2,069  of  them  in  Oklahoma  on  a  reser¬ 
vation  of  529,682  acres,  and  1,349  at  the  Tongue  River 
Agency  in  Montana,  on  a  reservation  of  371,200  acres. 
They  have  only  a  tribal  form  of  government. 

CHEYNE,  chan,  George:  1671-1743,  Apr.  12;  b.  Aber¬ 
deenshire:  Scottish  physician.  He  studied  at  Edinburgh, 
and  in  1700,  after  taking  the  degree  of  m.d.,  he  went  to 
London,  where  he  practiced  in  winter,  and  in  Bath  in  sum¬ 
mer.  From  full  living  he  became  enormously  fat,  as  well 
as  asthmatic;  and  having  reduced  his  flesh  by  a  milk  and 
vegetable  diet,  he  recommended  it  in  his  principal  medical 
treatises.  In  1702,  he  published  A  New  Theory  of  Fevers; 
in  1703,  a  work  On  Fluxions,  which  procured  him  admis¬ 
sion  in  the  Royal  Soc.  Among  his  works  are:  Philosoph¬ 
ical  Principles  of  Natural  Religion  (1705);  Observations  on 
Gout  (1722);  Essay  on  Health  and  Long  Life  (1725);  The 
English  Malady,  a  Treatise  on  Nervous  Disorders  (1733) ; 
Essay  on  Regimen  (1739);  Account  of  Himself  and  His 
Various  Cures ,  1743. 

CHHATISGARH,  ch&t-ls-gd r',  or  Chutteesgurh,  chut- 
tes-gUr:  division  of  Brit.  India,  under  the  chief  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Central  Provinces,  including  the  districts  of 
Rdipur,  Bildspur,  and  Sambalpur,  with  seven  small  feuda¬ 
tory  states;  lat.  from  16°  50'  to  23°  10'  n.,  long,  from  80°  30' 
to  83°  15'  e. ;  25,013  sq.  m.  Two  rivers  rise  in  the  n.w.  cor¬ 
ner  of  C. ;  the  Nerbudda  flows  w.  to  the  Bombay  coast,  the 
Son  empties  into  the  Ganges  in  Lower  Bengal.  It  is 
mainly  a  vast  fertile  plateau,  and  has  of  late  become 
a  great  centre  of  the  Indian  grain  trade.  The  capital 
is  Dongargdon.  Pop.  of  division,  3,300,0Q0;  of  these 
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©ver  2,000,000  were  Hindus  and  most  of  the  remainder 
aborignal  tribes. 

CHHINDWARA:  <3ee  Chindwara. 

CHIABRERA,  ke-d-brd'rd,  Gabriello:  1552,  June  8— ■ 
1637,  Oct.  14;  b.  Savona:  Italian  poet.  He  was  educated 
at  Rome  under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  after  whose  death  he 
entered  the  service  of  Cardinal  Cornaro,  but  was  obliged 
to  leave  it  .in  consequence  of  the  revenge  he  had  taken  on 
an  Italian  nobleman  who  had  done  him  an  injury.  In  his 
50th  year  he  married.  C.’s  poetical  faculty  developed  it¬ 
self  late.  Having  commenced  to  read  the  Greek  writers 
at  home,  he  conceived  a  great  admiration  of  Pindar,  and 
strove  successfully  to  imitate  him.  He  was  not  less  happy 
in  catching  the  naive  and  the  pleasant  spirit  of  Anacreon; 
his  canzonetti  being  distinguished  for  their  ease  and 
elegance,  while  his  Letter e  Famigliari  was  the  first  attempt 
to  introduce  the  poetical  epistle  into  Italian  literature.  C. 
wrote  also  several  epics,  bucolics,  and  dramatic  poems.  His 
Opere  appeared  at  Venice,  6  vols.,  1768. 

CHIAN,  a.  ki'dn:  pertaining  to  Chios,  an  island  in  the 
iEgean  Sea. 

CHIANA,  ke-d!nd  (in  ancient  times,  Glanis ):  river  in 
Tuscany,  formed  by  several  streams  from  the  Apennines, 
and  falling  into  the  Arno  a  few  m.  below  Arezzo.  With 
another  river  of  the  same  name,  which,  flowing  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction,  enters  the  Paglia  at  Orvieto,  it  waters  the 
perfectly  level  Val  di  Chiana,  which  its  overflow  formerly 
rendered  the  most  pestilential  district  of  Italy.  Ferdinand 
III.  and  his  minister,  Fossombroni,  undertook  extensive  hy¬ 
draulic  works  for  improving  the  bed  of  the  river,  which 
they  led  through  the  lakes  of  Montepulciano  and  Chiusi, 
and  employed  for  the  artificial  irrigation  of  the  whole  val¬ 
ley.  The  district  has  since  become  the  most  fruitful,  per¬ 
haps,  of  all  Italy— a  garden,  having  pop.  of  more  than 
100,000. 

CHIANTI,  ke-dn'te:  mountain-range  in  Tuscany,  15  m. 
n.e.  of  Siena.  C.  gives  name  to  an  excellent  wine  grown  in 
the  neighborhood. 

CHIAPA,  clie-alpd,  or  Chiapas,  che-d'pds:  state  in  the 
s.e.  of  the  Mexican  confederation,  lying  s.w.  of  Yucatan; 
16,048  sq.  m.  Near  Palanque,  one  of  the  towns  of  C.,  are 
extensive  and  magnificent  ruins.  Pop.  mostly  aborigines 
(1882)  209,362;  (1890)  241,404;  (1900)  363,607. 

CHIARAMONTE,  ke-d-rd-mon'ta:  town  of  Sicily,  about 
32  m.  w.s.w.  of  Syracuse;  on  a  hill.  It  has  well  built, 
regular  streets.  Wine  of  good  quality  is  produced  in  the 
district.  Pop.  about  9,000. 

CHIARI,  ke-d're:  town  of  Lombardy,  14  m.  w.  of  Brescia, 
on  the  railway  between  that  place  and  Milan.  It  is  an  an¬ 
cient  place,  many  Roman  remains  being  still  found  here; 
and  formerly  it  was  strongly  fortified,  but  its  walls  are  now 
ruinous.  Silk  is  the  staple  manufacture.  Pop.  5,999. 

CHIARO-OSCURO,  n.  ke-dr'b-os-ko'rb,  also  Chiar-os- 
cijro,  ke-ar’os-ko'rb  [It.  chia/ro ,  clear,  or  light;  oscuro,  dark]; 
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a  drawing  in  black  and  white;  also  the  art  of  advantageously 
distributing  the  lights  and  shadows  in  a  picture.  C.  is  not 
adequately  described  by  saying  that  it  is  the  art  of  disposing 
of  both  the  lights  and  shadows  in  a  picture,  so  long  as  either 
is  regarded  apart  from  the  other.  It  is  rather  the  art  of 
representing  light  in  shadow  and  shadow  in  light,  so  that  the 
parts  represented  in  shado  w  shall  still  have  the  clearness  and 
warmth  of  those  in  light,  and  those  in  light  the  depth  and 
softness  of  those  in  shadow.  It  is  not  the  making  of  the 
one  die  softly  and  gradually  away  into  the  other,  but  the 
preservation  of  both  in  combination,  as  is  constantly  seen 
in  nature,  when  the  light  is  not  the  mere  glare  of  the  sun 
striking  on  a  particular  object,  nor  the  shadow  the  entire 
absence  of  the  influence  of  light.  That  the  skilful  treatment 
of  C.  is  extremely  difficult,  is  plain  enough  from  the  very 
small  number  of  artists  who  attain  to  it.  Still  it  is  a  branch 
of  art  without  at  least  an  approximate  mastery  of  which  no 
painting  can  be  successful  in  any  department.  It  is  as  in¬ 
dispensable  in  portrait  painting  as  in  the  highest  departments 
of  ideal-art  and  though  a  just  and  even  a  lofty  conception 
of  the  subject  may  be  distinctly  indicated  by  attention  to 
form  alone,  it  is  impossible  that  its  realization  can  ever  be 
satisfactorily  accomplished  by  anyone  who  has  not  mastered 
this  most  subtle  mode  of  handling  colors.  The  only  mode 
by  wThieh  a  knowledge  of  C.  can  be  attained,  so  as  to  apply 
it  to  practice,  is  by  studying  it  as  exhibited  by  such  painters 
as  Titian,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  and  above  all,  Correggio. 

CHIASMA,  n.  ki-dz'md  [Gr.  chiasmos,  a  marking  with 
the  Greek  letter  x,  a  cut  crosswise]:  in  anat ,  the  central 
body  of  nervous  matter  formed  by  the  junction  and  the 
crossing  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerves. 

CHIASTOLITE,  n.  M-as' to-lit  [Gr.  chiastos,  marked 
with  the  Greek  letter  x,  or  cleft;  lithos,  a  stone]:  a  mineral, 
so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  the  lines  on  the  summits 
of  the  crystals  to  the  Greek  letter  x,  a  variety  of  andalusite 
or  silicate  of  alumina. 

CHIAVARI,  ke-d'vd-re:  maritime  town  of  Piedmont, 
on  the  gulf  of  Rapallo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sturla,  21  m. 
e.s.e.  of  Genoa.  The  houses  in  general  are  well  built,  with 
open  arcades  skirting  the  narrow  streets.  C.  has  several 
line  churches,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Madonna  del' 
Orto.  Numerous  picturesque  old  towers,  one  of  consider¬ 
able  size,  are  scattered  over  the  town.  Lace  and  silk  are 
manufactured  here;  and  the  place  is  noted  for  its  light, 
handsome,  cheap  furniture,  made  chiefly  of  cherry  wood. 
The  anchovy  fishery  is  important;  and  in  the  vicinity  are 
large  slate-quarriers.  Pop.  about  12,000. 

The  old  province  of  C.,  of  which  the  above  town  was  the 
cap.,  had  155  sq.  m.  Its  surface  is  generally  mountainous 
but  it  has  valleys  of  great  fertility,  yielding  grain,  grapes, 
olives,  etc.  Cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  silkworms  are  reared. 
Its  pop.  was  109,000 

CHIAYENNA,  ke-d-ven’  nd:  town  of  Lombardy,  beauti¬ 
fully  situated  in  the  midst  of  vineyards,  at  the  junction  of 
the  valley  of  St.  Giacomo  and  Val  Bregaglia.  3S  m  *\  n  w. 
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of  Bergamo.  It  is  overlooked  by  the  Rhetian  Alps ;  and  its 
position  on  the  Spltigen  road  secures  it  considerable  traffic. 
Silk,  cotton,  and  a  coarse  ware  cut  out  of  a  soft  stone 
found  in  the  neighborhood,  are  the  chief  manufactures. 
Pop.  2,848. 

CHIBCHAS,  cheb'chds,  or  Muyscas,  a  tribe  of  South 
American  Indians  who  formerly  lived  east  of  the  Magda¬ 
lena  River,  occupying  the  region  from  its  head  waters  to 
the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Merida.  They  were  partially  civ¬ 
ilized  and  excelled  in  weaving  and  pottery  making,  were 
skilful  goldsmiths  and  also  followed  agriculture  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent.  They  were  ruled  by  women  as  well  as 
men  in  the  line  of  succession,  and  believed  in  a  Supreme 
Being,  although  they  worshipped  the  sun  and  stars.  The 
Chibchas  were  conquered  in  a  war  with  the  Spaniards  in 
1537  and  their  descendants,  who  have  intermarried  with 
Europeans  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  present  popu* 
lation  of  Colombia. 

CHIBOUQUE,  n.  chi-bdk'  [Turk.,  with  F.  spelling]:  a 
Turkish  tobacco  pipe  with  a  very  long  tube;  a  hookah. 

CHICA,  che'ka:  red  feculent  substance,  valuable  dye¬ 
stuff,  giving  orange-red  color  to  cotton.  It  is  obtained  by 
boiling  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  Bignonia  {B.  Chica ),  native 
of  the  banks  of  the  Cassiquiare  and  the  Orinoco.  The 
Indians  use  it  for  painting  their  bodies.  The  chica  plant  is 
a  climber,  with  abruptly  bipinnate  leaves,  smooth  heart- 
shaped  leaflets,  and  flowers  in  pendulous  axillary  panicles. 
See  Bignoniace,e. 

CHICA,  n.  che'ka  [a  native  name :  Sp.  chicha,  a  beverage 
from  any  sweet  juice  fermented] ;  called  also  Pito,  or  Poso, 
or  Maize  Beer:  in  S.  America,  a  fermented  liquor  made 
from  maize  or  Indian  corn ;  the  common  drink  of  the  Indi¬ 
ans  long  before  the  Sp.  conquest;  beer  made  from  other 
grains  and  vegetable  products.  Chica  from  corn  is  much 
used  in  some  parts  of  S.  America,  and  is  made  in  a  similar 
manner  to  ordinary  beer:  but  the  Indians  sometimes  pre¬ 
pare  it  by  chewing  instead  of  crushing  the  grains ;  and  that 
which  is  so  prepared  ( Chicha  mascada,  or  chewed  chica) 
is  most  esteemed  by  them.  When  they  wish  to  make  this 
liquor  particularly  strong  and  highly  flavored,  they  have 
also  a  practice  of  pouring  it  into  an  earthen  jar  which  con¬ 
tains  some  pounds  of  beef ;  and  having  made  the  jar  per¬ 
fectly  air  tight,  they  bury  it  several  feet  deep  in  the  ground 
where  it  is  left  for  several  years.  >  On  the  birth  of  a  child, 
it  is  their  custom  thus  to  bury  a  jar  of  chica,  to  be  drunk 
at  the  same  child’s  marriage.  Chica  has  an  agreeable 
flavor,  and  is  very  strong  and  intoxicating.  A  spirituous 
liquor  is  obtained  from  it  by  distillation;  vinegar  also  is 
made  from  it. 

CHICACOLE,  chik-a-kol':  town  of  the  dist.  of  Ganjam, 
presidency  of  Madras;  lat.  18°  18'  n.,  and  long.  83°  58'  e. ; 
415  m.  s.w.  of  Calcutta,  and  435  n.e.  of  Madras.  It  stands 
on  the  left  or  n.  bank  of  the  Naglaudee,  not  far  from  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  The  place  has  a  reputation  for  its  richly- 
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worked  muslins.  It  is  a  military  station,  and  contains,  be* 
sides  its  garrison,  a  native  pop.  17,000. 

CHICAGO,  shi-caw'go :  port  of  entry,  county  seat  of 
Cook  county,  Illinois,  second  city  of  the  United  States  and 
fourth  city  of  the  world,  surpassed  in  population  only  by 
London,  New  York,  and  Paris;  situated  on  the  south¬ 
western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  about  18  miles  from  the 
south  end  of  the  lake,  latitude  41°  53'  n.,  longitude  87° 
39'  w.  Chicago  is  the  most  important  railroad  centre  in 
the  United  States,  the  emporium  of  Western  and  Lake 
commerce,  and  the  principal  packing  centre  and  greatest 
live  stock,  grain,  lumber,  and  provision  market  in  the 
world. 

The  advantages  of  its  situation,  at  the  head  of  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  four  lower  lakes,  and  near  the  portage  from 
Lake  Michigan  to  the  upper  waters  of  an  important  tribu¬ 
tary  of  the  Mississippi,  were  the  fundamental  causes  of 
its  early  growth ;  while,  since  the  development  of  the  grain 
regions  of  the  great  Northwest,  its  position  on  the  route 
around  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  the  very  pathway  of 
commerce  between  the  West  and  the  East,  has  ensured 
it  a  metropolitan  career,  the  advantage  of  being  a  great 
railway  center,  with  a  vast  tributary  region,  being  added 
to  those  which  it  possessed  as  head  of  navigation.  In  its 
marvelous  growth,  the  city  is  thoroughly  typical  of  the 
energy  and  enterprise  that  have  characterized  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Middle  West  in  general. 

Population. — Chicago  ranks  second  in  population  among 
the  cities  of  the  United  States,  in  1900  numbering  1,698,575 
inhabitants.  From  4,479  people  in  1840,  Chicago  in¬ 
creased  to  28,269  in  1850;  109,206  in  1860;  298,977  in 
1870;  and  ranked  fourth  in  population  in  1880,  with 
503,298  inhabitants.  In  the  following  decade,  its  rate  of 
gain  surpassed  that  of  any  other  city,  the  population  in 
1890  numbering  1,099,850.  An  official  estimate  of  the 
Census  Bureau  at  Washington  (1906,  Dec.  31)  placed  the 
population  at  2,079,841;  while  an  estimate  made  by  the 
Chicago  Bureau  of  Statistics  on  the  same  date  showed  a 
population  of  2,396,541  and  in  1910  it  was  2,185,283. 
Two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  natives  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  remaining  third  foreign -born. 

Topography. — The  city  has  a  maximum  length,  north 
and  south,  of  26  miles;  a  maximum  width,  east  and  west, 
of  15  miles;  and  covers  a  total  area  of  190.6  sq.  m.  Its 
frontage  along  the  curving  lake  shore  is  22  m.  Previous 
to  1889,  July  15,  the  territory  of  Chicago  was  but  47  sq. 
m.  Recent  additions  have  extended  the  area  of  the  city 
so  that  it  is  now  second  in  area  only  to  the  Greater  New 
York  among  the  cities  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  original  site,  covering  about  three-eighths  of  a 
sq.  m.,  now  included  in  the  heart  of  the  business  portion, 
was  the  flat  prairie  land  around  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago 
river.  The  elevation  proved  too  low  for  adequate  drain¬ 
age  of  the  growing  town,  and  the  grade  was  raised  seven 
feet,  streets  and  buildings  being  brought  to  the  new 
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level.  From  this  business  portion,  now  lying  about  14 
ft.  above  the  lake,  the  land  rises  in  an  inclined  plane, 
reaching  at  the  west  a  height  of  28  ft.,  and  affording  slow 
but  adequate  drainage.  Except  at  the  extreme  north, 
the  surface  is  but  little  diversified  by  nature.  On  the 
South  Side,  a  morainic  ridge,  of  moderate  height,  the 
result  of  former  glacial  action,  traverses  the  city  in  a  north 
and  south  direction. 

Chicago  has  within  its  limits  two  navigable  rivers — the 
Calumet  river  at  the  extreme  south,  flowing  from  a  small 
lake  of  the  same  name,  and  the  Chicago  river  extending 
through  the  most  populous  portions  of  the  city — which, 
with  their  branches  and  slips,  together  afford  over  40 
miles  of  dockage.  The  Chicago  river,  by  means  of  skilful 
engineering  which  reversed  its  original  direction  of  flow, 
receives  its  main  supply  from,  and  is  cleansed  by,  the 
waters  ©f  the  lake.  Southward  from  its  mouth  extends 
a  splendid  artificial  harbor  protected  b}'  the  ‘government 
pier.’  An  exterior  breakwater  5,436  ft.  long,  stretches 
northeast  and  southwest  about  one  mile  from  shore,  while 
piers  and  breakwaters  built  as  continuations  of  the  shore 
of  the  Chicago  river,  form  a  harbor  of  about  455  acres, 
with  an  average  depth  of  16  ft.  The  Federal  Government 
has  also  improved  the  Calumet  river,  constructing  expen¬ 
sive  piers  which  afford  a  safe  and  capacious  outer  harbor 
off  the  southern  portion  of  the  city. 

The  city  is  naturally  divided  by  the  Chicago  river  and 
its  branches  into  three  parts,  known  legally  as  the  North, 
South,  and  West  Divisions,  but  popularly  called  the 
North  Side,  the  South  Side,  and  the  West  Side.  The 
North  Side,  north  of  the  main  river,  lies  between  the 
North  branch  and  the  lake  shore,  which  are  nearly  parallel, 
and,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  city’s  history,  has 
been  considered  to  contain  the  most  noteworthy  residences. 
The  West  Side,  lying  to  the  west  of  the  two  branches,  is 
a  region  of  enormous  manufacturing  and  lumber  interests, 
containing  also  many  beautiful  residence  sections.  The 
section  of  Chicago  in  which  the  most  important  business 
interests  are  concentrated — including  the  densely  congested 
district  known  as  ‘The  Loop,’  lying  within  a  loop  of  the 
elevated  railway — is  the  section  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  lake,  on  the  north  by  the  river,  and  on  the  west  by 
that  portion  of  the  South  branch  which  flows  due  north 
— a  district  of  less  than  a  sq.  m.,  but  surpassed  by  few 
(if  any)  equal  portions  of  any  other  cities  of  the  world  in 
the  enormous  volume  of  business  transacted.  Southward 
of  this  section,  widening  toward  the  south  and  west, 
extends  the  South  Side,  which,  in  addition  to  many 
beautiful  sections  largely  given  to  residences,  embraces 
the  great  Union  Stock  Yards,  the  important  manufactur¬ 
ing  centres  of  South  Chicago  (including  the  vast  steel  plant 
of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company)  and  Pullman  (including 
the  works  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company),  and 
many  other  sections  of  rapidly  expanding  commercial  and 
manufacturing  interest. 
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Chicago  has  a  mean  altitude  of  603  ft.  above  sea-level. 
Its  climate,  tempered  by  proximity  to  the  lake,  is  more 
equable  than  the  average  of  its  immediately  tributary 
territory,  being  several  degrees  warmer  in  winter  and 
cooler  in  summer,  and,  though  somewhat  trying  to  those 
inclined  to  pulmonary  trouble,  is  in  general  bracing  and 
healthful.  In  a  period  of  34  years  the  highest  recorded 
temperature  (in  1901)  was  103°  above  zero;  and  the 
lowest  (in  1872)  23°  below  zero,  the  mean  temperature 
ranging  from  23.5  degrees  above  zero,  for  February,  to 
72.3  degrees  above  zero,  for  July.  The  average  annual 
precipitation  is  33.4  inches.  F rom  the  frequency  of  breezes 
blowing  towards  or  off  the  lake,  the  city  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  ‘Windy  City.’  The  death  rate  in  Chicago, 
as  shown  by  census  returns  in  1900,  averages  16.2  per 
thousand  of  population,  which  is  lower  than  that  of  any 
other  great  city  in  the  world. 

Parks  and  Boulevards. — The  entire  area  of  the  parks 
of  the  city  is  about  3,200  acres.  The  larger  parks  are 
connected  by  spacious  boulevards  200  feet  wide,  aggre¬ 
gating  about  50  miles  in  length,  traversing  the  most 
beautiful  sections  of  the  city,  and,  with  their  extensions, 
especially  along  the  lake  shore,  giving  Chicago  the  finest 
and  most  extensive  driveways  in  the  country.  Upon  the 
lake  shore  at  the  south  is  Jackson  Park  (524  acres) ,  famous  as 
the  site  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893.  About  1  mile 
west  of  Jackson  Park,  and  connected  with  it  by  the  Midway 
Plaisance  (80 acres),  lies  Washington  Park  (371  acres). 
From  these  a  boulevard  runs  more  than  4  miles  west, 
then  more  than  four  miles  north,  to  Douglas  Park  (181.9 
acres),  at  a  less  distance  to  the  northwest  of  which  is 
Garfield  Park  (187.5  acres).  Two  miles  north  of  the  last- 
named  tract,  and  lying  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  city, 
is  Humboldt  Park  (205.8  acres).  From  Humboldt  Park, 
a  boulevard  of  the  same  name  runs  north  and  northeast, 
connecting  with  Diversey  Boulevard  extending  due  east 
to  Lincoln  Park,  a  tract  of  513.8  acres  in  the  North  Side, 
lying  on  the  lake  shore.  From  Lincoln  Park,  the  North 
Shore  Drive  runs  northward,  connecting  with  Sheridan 
Road,  an  extension  of  the  boulevard  system  affording  a 
superb  driveway  running  north  along  the  lake  shore  to 
Fort  Sheridan,  25  miles  distant.  Grant  Park,  on  the 
lake  front  opposite  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  is  a  tract  of 
211  acres,  including  a  large  area  reclaimed  from  the  waters 
of  the  lake.  The  work  of  filling  in  is  still  (1907)  in  progress. 
This  park,  when  completed,  will  be  connected  by  boulevard 
links  with  the  driveway  system  on  both  the  North  and 
the  South  Sides.  It  contains  the  permanent  site  of  the 
Field  Columbian  Museum,  now  occupying  the  Fine  Arts 
Building  of  the  World’s  Fair  of  1893  in  Jackson  Park. 

This  system  of  parks  and  boulevards,  practically  en¬ 
circling  the  city,  breaks  the  natural  monotony  of  its 
topography  and.  compensates  to  a  great  extent  for  its 
natural  lack  of  beauty.  Since  all  the  boulevards,  as  well 
as  the  roads  in  the  parks,  are  kept  free  from  traffic  and 
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maintained  in  admirable  condition,  the  facilities  for 
pleasure  riding  and  driving  are  unusual,  if  not  unexcelled. 
As  a  result,  Chicago  abounds  in  horses  kept  for  pleasure 
and  in  fine  equipages,  and  is  a  paradise  for  devotees  of 
the  bicycle  and  the  automobile. 

In  addition  to  the  large  parks  connected  by  boulevards, 
Chicago  contains  an  unusual  number  of  smaller  parks 
scattered  throughout  the  various  residence  sections  and 
even  the  manufacturing  districts,  especially  on  the  South 
and  West  Sides.  These  parks  not  only  add  greatly  to 
the  outward  attractiveness  of  the  sections  in  which  they 
are  located,  but  afford  playgrounds  and  breathing  spaces 
within  almost  immediate  reach  of  all  citizens.  Inasmuch 
as  these  small  parks  are  improved  and  kept  up  to  the 
standard  of  perfection  of  the  older  and  larger  parks,  their 
influence  upon  the  life  and  social  conditions  of  the  masses 
is  one  that  cannot  be  measured  by  any  material  standards. 
The  city  also  maintains  free  public  baths  at  more  than  12 
different  points,  one  of  these,  opened  in  January,  1894, 
being  the  first  free  public  bath  in  the  United  States,  if  not 
in  the  world. 

The  parks  and  the  boulevards  immediately  connected 
therewith  are  not  included  in  the  city  Street  Department, 
but  are  under  the  care  of  boards  of  commissioners  of 
parks,  and  are  maintained  by  special  taxation.  In  1906,  the 
tax  levy  for  parks  in  Chicago  amounted  to  $3,467,704:30, 
including  about  $2,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  park  sites 
on  the  South  and  West  Sides.  Of  the  cemeteries,  among 
the  most  attractive  are  Graceland,  Rose  Hill,  and  Calvary, 
on  the  North  Side;  Mt.  Greenwood,  Mt.  Hope,  Mt.  Olivet, 
and  Oakwoods,  on  the  South  Side;  and  Forest  Home, 
Elm  Lawn,  and  Oak  Hill,  on  the  West  Side. 

Suburbs. — The  topography  of  the  region  is  such  that 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  expansion  of  the  city,  except  on 
the  side  toward  the  lake.  The  result  has  been  that,  with 
the  rapid  increase  of  population  and  the  improvement 
of  railway  communications,  large  areas  of  the  surrounding 
country  have  been  subdivided  and  devoted  to  suburban 
residences.  The  growth  of  the  city  has  gradually  included 
many  of  these  sections  within  its  limits,  while  others, 
although  their  population  is  not  reckoned  to  Chicago  by 
the  census,  greatly  augment  its  importance  as  a  centre. 
Suburban  expansion  has  been  promoted  by  the  improved 
rapid  transit  accommodation  afforded  by  elevated  and 
electric  street  railways  connecting  the  outlying  districts 
with  the  business  portions  of  the  city.  On  the  north, 
the  electric  railway  reaches  to  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  85 
miles  distant;  and  on  the  west  and  southwest,  an  electric 
line  Connects  Chicago  with  Aurora,  Elgin,  and  other  points 
in  the  valley  of  the  Fox  river.  Along  the  lake  shore  at 
the  north  are  many  picturesque  and  rapidly  growing 
suburban  towns.  Evanston,  located  just  beyond  the 
city  limits,  is  the  seat  of  Northwestern  University.  Wil¬ 
mette,  Winnetka,  Glencoe,  Highland  Park,  and  Lake 
Forest  are  beautiful  residential  suburbs,  the  last-named. 
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lying  18  miles  beyond  Evanston,  being  the  seat  of  Lake 
Forest  University.  Lake  Bluff,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Lake  Forest,  has  been  selected  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  the  site  of  a  new  naval  training  station. 

On  the  South  Side  the  townships  of  Lake  and  Hyde 
Park,  now  included  within  the  city,  contain  several  flour¬ 
ishing  suburbs.  One  of  the  most  notable  of  these  is  the 
model  city  of  Pullman,  created  in  an  almost  incredibly 
short  time  (at  the  beginning  of  1880  it  was  uninhabited 
prairie)  by  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  with  the 
intention  of  bringing  into  existence  a  manufacturing  city 
which,  while  giving  adequate  facilities  for  their  own 
works,  should  also  afford,  to  their  own  and  other  working- 
people,  healthful  and  attractive  homes  amid  surroundings 
tasteful  and  conducive  to  social  well-being.  All  the 
buildings  are  of  brick;  the  factories  are  of  attractive 
appearance,  and  the  landscape-gardening  is  highly  skilful. 
Pullman  is  about  13  miles  from  the  centre  of  Chicago, 
and  lies  near  Lake  Calumet.  On  the  same  side  lies  South 
Chicago,  the  seat  of  extensive  steel  works.  Morgan  Park 
and  Blue  Island  lie  just  beyond  the  city  limits  on  the 
southwest ;  while  to  the  southeast,  the  suburbs  of  the  city 
may  be  said  to  include  the  important  manufacturing 
centre  of  Hammond,  Indiana,  and  a  few  miles  to  the 
east,  the  new  model  city  of  Gary,  Indiana,  built  by  the 
Indiana  Steel  Company  on  the  marshes  and  sand  dunes  at 
the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  at  a  cost  of  $75,000,000, 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  lake  port  and  steel  manufactur¬ 
ing  centre  in  direct  communication  with  the  ore-producing 
regions  of  Lake  Superior.  The  shores  of  Lake  Michigan, 
both  east  and  west,  abound  in  summer  resorts  within 
easy  reach  of  Chicago,  while  many  convenient  and  well- 
patronized  resorts  are  also  found  on  the  interior  lakes 
and  rivers  which  are  abundant  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and 
Indiana. 

Municipal  Improvements. — In  respect  of  municipal  im¬ 
provements,  Chicago  ranks  among  the  most  progressive 
cities  of  the  world.  These  improvements  have  kept  pace 
with  the  advances  that  have  been  made  territorially, 
industrially,  and  commercially,  since  the  great  fire  of 
1871.  In  addition  to  the  boulevards,  already  mentioned, 
there  are  2,835  miles  of  streets,  of  which  1,421  are  paved; 
and  1,392  miles  of  alleys,  of  which  123.5  miles  are  paved — 
the  combined  length  of  the  streets  and  alleys,  in  1907,  being 
over  4,226  miles.  The  principal  business  streets  run 
north  and  south,  especially  in  the  central  section  of  the 
city.  The  plan  of  arrangement  in  regular  squares  (the 
‘checker-board’  plan)  prevails  generally  throughout  the 
city.  The  problem  of  rapid  transit  growing  out  of  the 
city’s  increase  in  population  is  solved  by  the  abundant 
facilities  afforded  by  elevated  and  surface  electric  street 
railways  and  by  suburban  service  on  the  steam-operated 
railroads  entering  and  leaving  the  city.  The  surface  cars 
early  proved  entirely  inadequate,  and  in  1892  an  elevated 
road  was  built  on  the  West  Side.  In  the  following  year 
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another  elevated  road  was  constructed,  connecting  the 
World's  Fair  grounds  on  the  south  with  the  heart  of  the 
city.  Later  extensions  have  carried  the  elevated  system 
well  toward  the  limits  of  the  thickly  built-up  sections  of 
the  North,  South,  and  West  sides.  For  many  years, 
several  of  the  surface  lines  were  operated  by  cable;  but 
this  has  been  supplanted  in  favor  of  the  universal  use  of 
electricity  as  the  motive  power  on  both  elevated  and 
surface  lines,  which  together  operate  over  1,350  miles  of 
track  within  the  city  limits.  Under  the  business  portion 
of  the  city,  at  a  safe  depth  below  the  streets,  has  been 
constructed  by  a  chartered  private  company  a  vast 
system  of  tunnels  ramifying  in  all  directions,  with  pro¬ 
jected  extensions  reaching  far  toward  the  city  limits  at 
the  north  and  south.  These  tunnels  consist  of  concreted 
bores,  large  enough  to  accommodate  low  cars  drawn  by 
electric  engines  and  loaded  with  such  freight  as  will  pass 
through  the  doors  of  standard  freight  cars  on  the  steam 
roads.  At  intervals,  larger  bores  have  been  made,  which 
may  possibly  serve  at  some  future  time  as  cross-town 
links  for  the  steam  trunk  lines,  none  of  which  yet  traverses 
the  city.  The  purpose  of  this  tunnel  system  is  to  provide 
conduits  for  telephone  and  telegraph  cable  lines,  and  a 
rapid  electric  railroad  service  for  the  transfer  and 
delivery  of  freight,  thus  relieving  the  congestion  of  traffic 
on  the  streets  above.  Connections  are  made  with  the 
sub-basements  of  many  of  the  large  stores  and  office 
buildings  for  this  purpose. 

The  Chicago  river  and  its  branches  are  spanned  by 
numerous  bridges,  several  being  of  the  bascule  or  ‘roller 
lift'  type.  To  increase  the  facilities  of  uninterrupted 
communication,  three  tunnels  were  built  under  the  river. 
The  Washington  street  tunnel,  1,605  ft.  long,  was  built 
in  1867-69  at  a  cost  of  $517,000.  It  connects  the  South 
and  West  Sides,  as  does  also  the  Van  Buren  street  tunnel, 
1,514  ft.  long, .built  in  1891-92  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000. 
The  La  Salle  street  tunnel,  1,890  ft.  long,  connecting  the 
North  and  South  Sides,  was  built  in  1869-71  at  a  cost 
of  $566,000.  All  three  tunnels  are  used  for  street  cars. 
The  work  of  lowering  the  tunnels  to  prevent  obstruction 
to  navigation  of  the  Chicago  river  by  deep-draught  vessels, 
was  begun  in  1906. 

The  system  by  which  Chicago  is  supplied  with  water 
is  a  remarkable  one,  and  one  in  which  much  engineering 
skill  was  employed.  The  water  is  obtained  from  the 
bottom  of  Lake  Michigan.  Of  the  two  systems  of  water¬ 
works,  the  buildings  of  the  one  first  completed  are  in  the 
North  Division,  near  the  lake  shore.  They  consist  chiefly 
of  a  stone  water-tower,  175  ft.  high,  up  which  the  water 
is  forced  by  engines  having  a  total  pumping  capacity  of 
100,000,000  gallons  daily,  and  from  which  the  water 
is  distributed.  From  this  tower  a  cylindrical  tunnel  of 
masonry,  5  ft.  in  diameter,  extends  three  miles  under  the 
lake,  from  which  it  receives  its  supply  through  a  grated 
cylinder  inclosed  in  an  immense  crib.  As  the  city  grew. 
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it  was  found  that  the  water  supply  became  inadequate, 
and  in  order  to  reach  a  point  in  the  lake  where  the  water 
would  be  uncontaminated  by  sewage,  extra  cribs  were 
built  2  to  4  miles  out,  with  a  7-ft.  tunnel  connecting  them 
with  the  shore.  In  1907  there  were  5  distinct  lake  and 
land  tunnel  systems  supplying  the  city.  Their  total 
length  was  over  38  miles ;  and  their  combined  daily  capacity 
of  supply  615,000,000  gallons.  A  new  tunnel  is  under 
construction  to  provide  a  supply  adequate  to  meet  the 
rapidly  growing  needs  of  the  southernmost  portions  of  the 
city.  Chicago  has  over  1,800  miles  of  mains,  and  its 
average  daily  consumption  of  water  is  estimated  at  over 
147,000,000  gallons.  In  1906,  Jan.  1,  there  were  1,673 
miles  of  sewers.  The  city  is  lighted,  chiefly  by  electricity 
and  gas,  at  an  annual  cost  of  about  $960,000.  Gas  is 
supplied  by  private  companies;  but  the  city  owns  electric¬ 
lighting  plants,  at  which  the  greater  part  of  the  current 
used  for  lighting  purposes  is  generated.  A  few  electric 
lights  are  rented,  and  some  gasoline  lights  are  also  used. 
The  Fire  Department  is  one  of  the  finest,  numbering  1,615 
members  in  1906,  and  costing  about  $1,900,000.  A  police 
force  of  over  4,000  men  is  maintained,  at  an  annual  cost  of 
over  $3,825,000. 

Sanitary  District  and  Drainage  Canal. — Inasmuch  as 
Lake  Michigan  is  the  source  of  Chicago’s  water-supply 
and  the  natural  reservoir  of  its  sewage,  which  was  dis¬ 
charged  into  it  directly,  as  well  as  through  the  Chicago 
river,  the  enormous  expansion  of  the  city  created  a  com¬ 
plicated  problem  in  sanitation.  In  order  to  provide 
against  further  pollution  of  the  waters  of  the  lake,  the 
people  of  the  city  succeeded  in  1889  in  having  a  bill  passed 
by  the  Illinois  legislature  creating  the  Sanitary  District, 
and  authorizing  its  board  of  trustees  to  take  preventive 
measures  by  construction  of  a  Drainage  Canal  connecting 
the  Chicago  river  with  the  Des  Plaines  river,  a  tributary 
of  the  Illinois  river,  which  empties  into  the  Mississippi. 
The  Sanitary  District  was  organized  1890,  Jan.  18;  the 
work  of  digging  the  canal  began  1892,  Sept.  3,  and  in  1900, 
Jan.  2,  water  was  turned  into  the  channel,  which  was 
completed  28.05  miles  to  Lockport.  The  minimum  depth 
of  the  canal  is  22  ft.,  its  width  at  the  bottom  ranging  from 
110  ft.  to  202  ft.,  and  at  the  water-line  from  162  ft.  to 
200  ft.  The  channel  is  cut  partly  through  glacial  drift, 
partly  through  rock.  As  the  plans  provided  that  the 
canal  should  follow  the  bed  of  the  Des  Plaines  river,  a 
diversion  channel  for  that  stream  had  to  be  excavated, 
paralleling  the  canal  for  13  miles,  and  provided  at  its 
head  with  a  spillway  to  direct  the  surplus  flood  waters 
toward  Chicago.  This  spillway,  however,  will  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  overflow  in  Joliet, 
the  deep  waterway  will  be  extended  from  its  terminus 
above  that  city  to  a  point  below  it.  The  material  exca¬ 
vated  in  the  construction  of  the  Drainage  Canal  aggregates 
48,478,659  cubic  yards,  including  13,168,659  cubic  yards 
of  solid  rock,  making  this  canal  the  largest  artificial  water- 
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way  ever  constructed.  Its  total  length  is  32  miles,  form® 
ing  practically  an  extension  of  Chicago  harbor  capable 
of  accommodating  the  largest  lake  boats.  It  runs  through 
an  extremely  rich  farming  country,  and  at  points  cuts 
through  inexhaustible  stone  deposits.  The  Sanitary 
District  owns  5,500  acres  of  land  abutting  on  the  canal 
on  both  sides,  varying  from  270  to  2,000  ft.  in  depth  back 
from  the  water,  suitable  for  industrial  purposes,  accessible 
to  26  railroads  and  by  water  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Within  this  area,  the  Corn  Products  Refining  Company 
has  already  located  a  $5,000,000  plant  at  Summit,  8  miles 
from  Chicago.  The  District  has  spent  $4,000,000  in  the 
erection  of  an  electric  power  plant  at  Lockport,  supplying 
15,000  horse-power  to  Chicago  and  other  points  along  the 
canal,  with  an  ultimate  capacity  of  30,000  horse-power. 
The  excavated  stone  piled  along  the  banks  of  the  channel 
has  a  market  value,  crushed  and  delivered  for  concreting, 
paving,  etc.,  of  over  $30,000,000,  and  is  to  be  utilized. 

Already  about  $50,000,000  has  been  spent  on  this 
project.  The  tax  levy  in  Chicago  for  Sanitary  District 
purposes  in  1906  was  $2,024,750.65 ;  in  1905,  $2,957,939.28. 
Further  plans  include  the  straightening  of  the  north 
branch  of  the  Chicago  river,  and  its  connection  with  Lake 
Michigan  at  Wilmette  by  means  of  the  ‘Evanston  Channel/ 
8  miles  long,  to  flow  through  the  suburb  of  that  name  and 
afford  a  drainage  outlet  for  the  North  Shore.  Also,  if 
permission  of  the  Federal  Government  can  be  obtained, 
the  purification  of  the  Calumet  region  at  the  south  end 
of  the  city  is  to  be  effected  through  reversing  the  flow 
of  the  Calumet  river  by  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal 
about  15  miles  long,  connecting  the  Calumet  river  at 
Blue  Island  with  the  Drainage  Canal  at  Sag,  Illinois. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Drainage  Canal  in  1900,  the 
direction  of  flow  of  the  Chicago  river  was  permanently 
reversed.  A  system  of  intercepting  sewers  running 
north  and  south  near  the  lake  shore  prevents  egress  of 
sewage  toward  the  lake,  carrying  it  to  points  where  it  is 
pumped  to  a  higher  level  and  allowed  to  flow  by  gravity 
westward  into  the  new  outlet,  which  is  now  directly 
flushed  by  the  waters  of  the  lake,  conveying  the  sewage 
through  the  South  Branch  of  the  Chicago  river  and  the 
artificial  channel,  into  the  Des  Plaines  river,  emptying 
thence  into  the  Illinois  river,  and  finally  flowing  into  the 
Mississippi  river  above  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  Some 
flooding  of  lowlands  has  occurred  along  tho  valleys  of  the 
Des  Plaines  and  the  Illinois,  resulting  in  damage  suits; 
but  careful  bacteriological  and  chemical  tests  have  shown 
that  the  dilution  and  purification  of  sewage  is  amply 
sufficient  to  remove  all  menace  to  public  health  in  the 
towns  along  the  water  outlet ;  sfeid  the  courts  have  upheld 
the  right  of  the  Sanitary  District  and  the  people  of  Chicago 
to  use  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  for  this  purpose.  With 
the  improvement  of  the  Des  Plaines  and  Illinois  rivers, 
the  Drainage  Canal  holds  out  the  prospect  of  future 
serviceability  as  a  ship  canal  connecting  the  Great  Lakes 
with  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
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Public  and  Important  Buildings. — Chicago  is  remarkable 
for  the  number  and  size  of  its  buildings  devoted  to  public 
and  business  uses,  and  for  the  completeness  of  their 
interior  appointments.  The  new  Cook  County  Building, 
completed  in  1907  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,000,  is  a  magnificent 
structure  380  ft.  long,  160  ft.  wide,  and  204  ft.  high,  con¬ 
taining  11  stories,  with  a  sub-basement  connecting  with 
the  subway  tunnel  system  underlying  the  business  por¬ 
tions  of  the  city.  The  exterior  walls  are  of  gray  Vermont 
granite,  with  spandrel  sections  of  green  terra-cotta, 
adorned  with  massive  Corinthian  columns  94  ft.  high  and 
9  ft.  in  diameter.  A  similar  structure  will  replace  the 
present  City  Hall  adjoining.  These  two  structures  are 
located  in  the  central  business  part  of  the  city,  and  are 
commonly  used  as  a  starting-point  in  noting  distances. 
The  new  United  States  Custom-House  and  Post  Office 
building,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $4,000,000,  occupies  a  whole 
block,  its  central  domed  tower  rising  to  a  height  of  250 
feet. 

Chicago  is  the  original  home  of  the  skeleton  steel- 
frame  structure  and  the  ‘skyscraper.’  This  new 
method  of  construction,  devised  by  a  Chicago  archi¬ 
tect,  Mr.  Jenney,  was  first  applied  in  the  erection  of 
the  Home  Insurance  Building.  It  became  a  model  which 
soon  attracted  a  world- wide  attention  and  following.  The 
Auditorium,  10  stories  high,  with  a  tower  270  ft.  high, 
cost  $2,000,000 ;  it  contains  one  of  the  largest  theatres  and 
opera  houses  in  the  world,  seating  over  4,000  people,  a 
great  hotel  with  400  guest  rooms,  and  136  offices  and 
stores,  and  has  an  Annex  of  similar  proportions.  The 
Masonic  Temple,  21  stories,  is  285  ft.  high — the  tallest 
building  in  Chicago — and  cost  $3,500,000.  Other  large 
office  structures  include  the  Title  and  Trust  (16  stories), 
New  York  Life  (13  stories),  National  Life,  First  National 
Bank,  Tribune,  Marquette,  Old  Colony,  Fisher,  Columbus 
Memorial,  Fine  Arts,  Rookery,  Woman’s  Temple,  Stock 
Exchange,  and  Railway  Exchange  buildings.  Among 
the  important  buildings  should  be  mentioned  the  Art 
Institute  in  Grant  Park,  ranking  among  the  finest  art 
museums  in  the  country;  the  Chicago  Public  Library, 
costing  $2,000,000 ;  the  Board  of  Trade ;  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce;  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Newberry  Library;  Field  Columbian 
Museum;  and  numbers  of  handsome  dubs,  halls,  stores, 
and  theatres,  besides  many  elegant  and  costly  private 
homes.  Some  of  the  theatres  are  architecturally  hand¬ 
some,  the  most  prominent  being  the  Auditorium,  Chicago 
Opera  House,  Garrick,  Grand  Opera  House,  Great  North¬ 
ern,  Illinois,  Majestic,  McVicker’s,  Olympic,  Power’s, 
Studebaker,  Whitney,  and  Colonial  (formerly  the  Iro¬ 
quois).  White  City  (built  after  the  model  of  similar 
resorts  at  Coney  Island,  New  York)  and  Sans  Souci  Park 
are  also  prominent  places  of  amusement.  Among  the 
more  than  60  hospitals,  the  principal  are  the  Cook  County 
Hospital,  accommodating  1,000  patients,  and  the  Chicago, 
Englewood  Union,  Hahnemann,  Mercy,  Michael  Reese, 
Presbyterian,  Alexian  Brothers,  St.  Luke’s,  St.  Bernard’s. 
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and  Wesley  hospitals,  besides  the  United  States  Marine 
Hospital,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  costly  in  the  country, 
located  at  Lake  View,  north  of  Lincoln  Park. 

The  city  contains  handsome  monuments  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  General  Grant  in  Lincoln  Park;  and  the  tomb, 
monument,  and  bronze  statue  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
United  States  senator  from  Illinois  1847-61,  erected  by 
popular  subscription,  near  the  lake  shore.  The  monument 
is  a  tall  column  supporting  the  statue.  Monuments  to 
many  other  historical  characters  adorn  the  various  parks. 

Both  in  the  humble  quarters  and  in  the  magnificent 
avenues,  detached  houses  are  the  rule,  which  gives  a  pleas¬ 
ing  and  home-like  effect;  in  few  large  cities  are  the  houses 
in  so  large  proportion  owned  by  their  occupants,  and 
occupied  bv  but  a  single  family. 

Communications. — Except  in  winter,  when  navigation 
is  impeded,  Chicago  is  accessible  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
through  the  waterways  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Erie  Canal, 
and  the  canals  of  the  St.  Lawrence  route.  Communica¬ 
tion  with  the  Mississippi  river  is  also  open  for  light-draught 
vessels  through  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  102  m. 
long,  connecting  Lake  Michigan,  through  the  south  branch 
of  the  Chicago  river,  with  the  Illinois  river  at  La  Salle. 

Chicago  is  one  of  the  greatest  railroad  centres  of  the 
western  continent.  No  fewer  than  23  railways  enter  the 
city ;  and  from  its  6  terminal  stations,  an  average  of  nearly 
1,600  passenger  trains  arrive  and  depart  daily.  The 
systems  controlled  by  several  of  these  roads  include  a 
mileage  of  from  1,000  to  3,000  miles  each.  Communi¬ 
cation  with  the  East  is  maintained  by  6  great  lines — the 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  connecting 
with  the  New  York  Central  system;  the  Pittsburg,  Fort 
Wayne,  and  Chicago  Railway  connecting  with  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  Company’s  system;  the  Michigan  Central, 
connecting  with  the  Grand  Trunk  system;  the  Wabash, 
connecting  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  system;  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio ;  and  the  Erie.  Southeast  extend  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  (the  ‘Big 
Four’),  with  its  connections;  the  New  York,  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis ;  and  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  and 
Chicago  and  Western  Indiana.  Into  southern  Illinois 
extends  the  Illinois  Central,  with  lines  reaching  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Five  great  lines  connect  Chicago  with 
Missouri  and  Iowa,  and  enable  it  to  drain  the  fertile 
regions  of  western  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  the  States 
to  the  West  and  southwest  of  them ;  these  are  the  Illinois 
Central,  the  Chicago  and  Alton,  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
and  Quincy,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific,  and  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe.  North  and  northwest 
from  Chicago  stretch  the  great  systems  of  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul,  connecting  with  lines  that  ramify  throughout  the 
great  Northwest  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  northward 
across  the  international  boundary  into  the  great  fertile 
belt  of  the  Canadian  Northwest. 
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The  railroads  in  general  run  far  into  the  city,  which 
includes  within  its  limits  nearly  1,600  miles  of  trackage 
for  steam  roads.  With  the  exception  of  the  lowered  and 
walled-in  tracks  of  the  Illinois  Central  along  the  lake  front, 
where  there  are  no  street  crossings,  all  of  this  trackage 
is  being  elevated;  when  this  work  is  completed,  there  will 
not  be  a  single  railroad  street-crossing  at  grade  level  within 
the  city  limits.  In  1907,  one-half  of  the  trackage — about 
800  miles — had  been  elevated  at  a  total  cost  of  about 
$50,000,000,  involving  the  construction  of  about  600  sub¬ 
ways.  Grade  crossings  in  the  city  formerly  numbered 
about  3,000,  and  fatal  accidents  were  of  very  frequent 
occurrence ;  but  by  diversion  of  streets  in  the  work  of  ele¬ 
vation.  the  number  of  crossings  will  be  reduced  to  about 
1,10C  In  this  work,  Chicago  is  unique  among  American 
cities,  inasmuch  as  the  construction  of  this  great  public 
improvement  and  safeguard  is  being  carried  out  at  the 
expense  of  the  railroads  themselves,  without  any  cost 
to  the  people  of  the  city. 

Trade  and  Commerce. — The  trade  of  Chicago  is  enormous^ 
the  chief  items  being  live  stock  and  meat  products,  grain, 
and  lumber.  The  grain  elevators  have  an  aggregate 
storage  capacity  of  50,000,000  bushels;  and  in  1906  the 
grain  receipts  amounted  to  240,065,226  bushels,  and 
shipments  to  177,937,972  bushels.  The  packing  industry 
takes  front  rank.  The  first  packing  house  was  established 
in  1832;  now  over  13,000,000  head  of  cattle,  hogs,  and 
sheep  are  killed  and  packed  annually,  a  year’s  shipments 
of  packed  meat  products  amounting  to  about  2,500,000,000 
lbs.  This  vast  industry  is  concentrated  at  the  Union 
Stock  Yards,  embracing  about  320  acres,  and  at  adjacent 
establishments.  In  the  lumber  business,  there  is  han¬ 
dled  annually  nearly  2,000,000,000  feet;  while  transactions 
in  coal,  hides,  wool,  cheese,  butter,  and  all  commodities 
used  by  the  people  of  the  nation  at  large,  stamp  Chicago 
as  one  of  the  foremost  industrial  and  commercial  centres 
of  the  world.  Its  manufactured  products  in  1905  amount¬ 
ed  in  value  to  $955,036,277.  The  volume  of  its  external 
commerce  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  it  requires  the  com¬ 
bined  service  of  23  railroad  systems  and  a  fleet  of  lake 
vessels  whose  entrances  and  clearances  in  1906  numbered 
over  14,000,  with  a  tonnage  of  more  than  15,000,000. 
The  commerce  of  the  city  with  foreign  countries  amounts 
to  over  $20,000,000  annually,  about  two-thirds  being 
imports. 

Being  situated  between  a  vast  region  of  pine  forests 
and  the  prairie  regions  of  the  Northwest,  it  was  inevitable 
that  Chicago  should  become  one  of  the  greatest  distributing 
points  for  lumber.  The  western  half  of  Michigan,  the 
northern  peninsula  of  the  same  State,  and  the  Green  Bay 
district  of  eastern  Wisconsin  afford  enormous  supplies 
of  white  pine  lumber,  an  indispensable  requisite  to  the 
development  of  the  West.  Most  of  these  regions  are 
accessible  to  Lake  Michigan,  upon  which,  accordingly, 
great  numbers  of  vessels  transport  the  sawed  lumber  to 
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Chicago,  which  annually  receives  more  than  1,500,000,000 
feet  of  white  pine  lumber.  In  1900  the  trade  amount¬ 
ed  to  a  total  of  2,365,819,000  feet.  It  is  estimated  that 
8100,000,000  are  employed  in  the  lumber  business  there. 
The  principal  location  of  the  lumber  yards  is  along  the 
South  branch  of  the  river,  in  the  southwest  part  of  the 
city,  and  in  South  Chicago  on  the  Calumet  river.  The 
trade  is  regulated  by  the  lumbermen’s  exchange. 

Supplemental  to  its  importance  as  a  great  lumber  centre, 
Chicago  has  developed  extensive  allied  industries,  the 
value  of  the  manufactures  of  furniture  alone  amounting 
annually  to  nearly  $12,400,000,  and  the  products  of  the 
planing  and  lumber  mills  to  over  $7,500,000. 

In  1907,  Chicago  had  over  100  banking  institutions, 
including  16  national  banks  in  operation,  with  a  total 
capital  of  $27,850,000,  deposits  aggregating  $323,295,421, 
1906,  Dec.  31;  surplus  and  profits  amounting  1907, 
May  20,  to  $24,476,589.62,  and  resources  of  $405,288,583, 
besides  40  State  banks  with  a  total  capital  of  $30,100,- 
000,  deposits  1906,  Dec.  31,  of  $354,744,982,  surplus  and 
profits  1907,  May  20,  of  $25,691,897.42,  and  resources  of 
$431,502,957.09.  Clearings  by  the  associated  banks 
of  the  city  in  1906  aggregated  $11,047,311,894.50,  with 
balances  amounting  to  $735,239,699.40;  while  clearings 
by  the  clearing-house  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  the 
same  year  were  $56,794,345.50,  with  balances  of  $16,784,- 
093.18. 

Chicago  is  the  sole  port  of  entry  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
though  there  are  two  customs  districts,  and  is  the  entrepot 
of  all  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  State.  In  1906  the 
value  of  imported  goods  warehoused  at  Chicago  was 
$6,295,598,  of  which  $1,792,620  worth  remained  in  ware¬ 
house  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Duties  collected  on  im¬ 
ports  in  1906  amounted  to  $10,005,986.87 ;  and  internal 
revenue  collections  to  $7,455,774.28. 

Manufactures. — At  the  last  federal  census  (1900),  there 
Were  in  Chicago  19,203  manufacturing  establishments, 
representing  a  capital  invested  of  $534,000,689,  giving 
employment  to  262,621  persons,  and  distributing  annually 
in  wages  $131,065,337.  The  raw  materials  used  cost 
$583,401,562,  and  the  finished  products  aggregated  in 
value  $888,786,311.  By  1905  the  output  of  the  manu¬ 
factories  had  increased  to  $955,036,277.  The  principal 
industries,  according  to  the  value  of  the  products  in  the 
census  year,  were:  Wholesale  slaughtering  and  mea1> 
packing  ($248,811,997);  foundry  and  machine  shop 
products  ($44,561,071);  men’s  clothing,  factory  ($36,094,- 
310) ;  iron  and  steel  ($31,461,174) ;  agricultural  implements 
($24,848,649);  railroad  cars  ($19,108,095);  printing  and 
publishing  ($18,536,364);  masonry  ($15,954,527);  malt 
liquors  ($14,956,865).  Among  other  important  manu¬ 
factures  were:  Bakery  products,  coffee  and  spices,  fur¬ 
niture,  electrical  supplies,  women’s  clothing,  soap  and 
candles,  wholesale  slaughtering  (without  packing),  linseed 
oil,  planing  mill  products,  and  confectionery. 
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Government. — The  municipal  government  of  Chicago 
consists  of  a  mayor  and  a  common  council,  with  depart¬ 
ments  of  law,  finance,  public  works,  police,  fire,  health, 
electricity,  building,  supplies,  inspection,  and  track  ele¬ 
vation;  also  departments  of  the  city  clerk,  treasurer, 
collector,  and  sealer;  a  board  of  local  improvements,  a 
board  of  civil  service  commissioners,  and  a  board  of 
education.  The  city  council,  of  which  the  mayor  is  the 
presiding  officer,  consists  of  70  aldermen,  2  for  each  of 
the  35  wards,  who  are  elected,  one  for  each  ward  each 
year,  for  a  term  of  2  years.  The  mayor  is  elected  for  4 
years  at  an  annual  salary  of  $18,000.  A  two-thirds 
majority  of  the  aldermen  is  required  to  override  his  veto. 
With  the  approval  of  the  city  council,  he  appoints  the 
heads  of  all  departments;  but  the  city  clerk  and  the  city 
treasurer  are  elected  for  two-year  terms,  the  former  at  a 
yearly  salary  of  $5,000;  the  latter,  $12,000. 

In  common  with  other  large  cities  Chicago  has  expe¬ 
rienced  a  wave  of  civic  reform.  A  civil-service  law,  enacted 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Civic  Federation,  has 
in  a  large  measure  taken  the  control  of  city  employees 
out  of  the  hands  of  politicians,  and  made  appointments, 
advancements,  and  removals  dependent  upon  merit. 

In  1902  a  movement  was  started  looking  to  the  securing 
of  a  new  charter  for  the  city,  by  delegates  representing 
the  Civic  Federation,  the  city  council,  the  Chicago  Bar 
Association,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  other  representative 
organizations.  As  a  result,  changes  in  the  old  charter 
were  embodied  in  amendments  to  the  State  constitution, 
which  passed  the  Illinois  legislature  in  April,  1903,  and 
were  ratified  by  the  people  of  Illinois  at  the  general  elec¬ 
tion  in  November,  1904.  The  validity  of  the  charter 
amendments  and  the  constitutionality  of  the  acts  passed 
in  accordance  therewith  by  the  State  legislature  in  1905, 
were  upheld  by  decision  of  the  State  Supreme  Court, 
1906,  Feb.  15.  The  most  important  of  these  acts  were 
those  extending  the  mayor’s  term  of  office  to  4  years  and 
making  other  changes  as  to  municipal  officers,  regulating 
the  price  of  gas  and  electricity,  and  increasing  the  facilities 
for  the  administration  of  justice  by  establishing  the 
‘Municipal  Court  of  Chicago,’  with  28  judges,  dividing 
the  city  into  5  court  districts  with  branch  courts,  and 
exercising  a  wide  jurisdiction  in  civil  and  criminal  cases, 
intended  to  relieve  the  frequent  congestion  of  the  higher 
Circuit,  Superior,  and  Criminal  courts,  and  to  insure  a 
more  efficient  system  of  judicial  administration.  A  con¬ 
vention  to  effect  further  changes  in  the  city  charter  was 
organized  late  in  1905. 

City  Finances. — The  expenses  of  the  city  are  covered 
by  direct  taxes  on  real  estate,  personal  property,  capital 
stock,  and  railroad  property,  and  by  various  licenses. 
Altogether  11  boards  make  annual  levies,  as  follows: 
State  tax,  county  tax,  city  tax.  school  tax,  library  tax 
Sanitary  District,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  south  and 
west  park  systems,  Lincoln  Park,  Ridge  Park,  and  North 
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shore  park  district,  the  last  two  named  controlling  small 
park  districts  on  the  North  Side.  The  assessed  valuation 
of  property  for  tax  purposes,  as  assessed  by  the  board  of 
assessors,  then  reviewed  by  the  board  of  review,  and  finally 
equalized  by  the  State  board  of  equalization,  is  20  per 
cent  of  the  assessed  actual  valuation,  and  in  1906  amount¬ 
ed  as  follows:  real  estate,  $303,033,228;  personal  property, 
$89,370,292;  capital  stock,  $11,882,451;  railroad  property, 
$21,977,325— a  total  of  $426,263,296. 

The  average  rate  of  taxation  in  1906  was  $66.6746  per 
$1,000  of  assessed  valuation;  and  the  taxes  ievied  amount¬ 
ed  to  $28,451,436.78,  including  $6,798,899.57  for  schools, 
and  $2,672,670.86  for  school  buildings;  $277,071.14  for 
the  Chicago  Public  Library;  $2,131,316.48  State  tax; 
$3,346,166.87  county  tax;  $2,024,750.65  Sanitary  Dis¬ 
trict;  and  $3,467,704.30  for  parks.  The  ordinary  expendi¬ 
tures  of  the  city  average  about  $15,000,000  annually, 
some  of  the  chief  items  in  1905  being  as  follows:  General 
government,  $2,496,499.50;  police  department,  $3,829,- 
569.44;  fire  department,  $1,882,483.32;  bureau  of  streets, 
$1,527,383.52;  waterworks,  $1,914,488.41.  Extraordi¬ 
nary  expenditures  in  1905  aggregated  $3,198,898.34,  in¬ 
cluding  $2,714,033.20  for  public  works.  The  total  bonded 
debt  of  the  city,  1906,  Dec.  31,  amounted  to  $25,555,000, 
including  $4,293,000  of  World’s  Fair  bonds  still  out¬ 
standing.  Annual  interest  on  the  bonded  debt  amounts 
to  $1,012,147.50,  the  rate  ranging  from  3£  to  5  per  cent. 

Educational,  Religious,  and  Charitable  Institutions. — 
Chicago  has  a  carefully  planned  system  of  public  school 
education,  in  which  a  progressive  spirit  prevails.  In 
1832  the  first  school  was  opened  with  12  pupils.  In  1906 
there  were  18  high  schools,  with  13,669  pupils,  and  235 
elementary  schools,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  287,113, 
besides  a  Normal  School,  schools  for  the  deaf  and  for 
crippled  children,  a  parental  school,  and  schools  for 
apprentices.  Total  expenditures  for  school  purposes  in 
1906  were  $11,126,585.54,  including  $3,645,691.81  for 
buildings.  In  the  elementary  schools,  boys  in  the  two 
highest  grades  are  taught  manual  training,  and  girls 
domestic  science — cooking  and  sewing.  German  is  an 
elective  in  the  grammar  grades. 

Institutions  for  higher  education  include  the  University 
of  Chicago  (see  Chicago,  University  of),  St.  Ignatius 
College  (R.  C.,  opened  in  1869) ;  Northwestern  University 
(M.  E.),  at  Evanston,  whose  professional  schools  (except 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute)  are  in  Chicago;  Lake  Forest 
University  (Presbyterian) ;  end  a  large  number  of  private 
secondary  schools,  including  Armour  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Lewis  Institute,  Seminary  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
De  La  Salle  Institute,  University  School,  Harvard  School, 
Kirkland  School,  St.  Xavier’s  Academy,  and  Kenwood 
Institute.  Theological  seminaries  are  the  Chicago  (Con¬ 
gregational),  Chicago  Lutheran,  McCormick  (Presbyter¬ 
ian),  and  Western  (Protestant  Episcopal).  Medical 
schools  include  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeonsj 
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Rush  (University  of  Chicago) ;  Northwestern  University^ 
Homoeopathic ;  Hahnemann ;  Bennett ;  and  Harvey.  There 
are  also  several  schools  of  law,  dental  colleges,  schools  of 
pharmacy,  training  schools  for  nurses,  veterinary  colleges, 
art  schools  and  schools  of  music.  The  American  School  of 
Correspondence,  housed  in  a  magnificent  building  of  its 
own,  is  the  largest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world 
exclusively  devoted  to  correspondence  instruction  along 
technical  lines.  Northwestern  University,  opened  in 
1855,  with  an  endowment  of  $200,000,  now  owns  property 
valued  at  $8,650,759.85,  and  had  an  enrollment  in  1906-7 
of  3,662  students.  Lake  Forest  University,  chartered 
in  1857  as  Lind  University,  has  an  endowment  of  $575,000, 
and  owns  property  valued  at  $785,000,  its  students  num¬ 
bering  398.  Lewis  Institute,  founded  on  bequest  of  A.  C. 
Lewis,  who  died  in  1877,  October  25.  and  opened  in  1896 
as  a  polytechnic  school  for  both  sexes,  has  an  endowment 
fund  of  $1,000,000,  owns  property  costing  over  $750,000,  and 
has  about  2,500  students.  Armour  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy,  founded  in  1892  by  Philip  D.  Armour,  ranks  among 
the  foremost  technical  schools  in  the  country,  its  enroll¬ 
ment  in  1906-7  being  1,869.  The  art  school  of  the  Art 
Institute  is  self-supporting,  offering  very  complete  courses 
at  small  cost  ($5  to  $25  for  a  term  of  12  weeks). 

Chicago  has  3  great  libraries  besides  those  of  its  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum.  The  Public  Li¬ 
brary,  founded  in  1872,  contained  in  1906  over  328,000 
volumes ;  it  has  one  of  the  largest  circulations  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  maintains  50  or  more  delivery  stations.  The 
Newberry  Library,  with  221,500  volumes  and  pamphlets, 
is  a  reference  library  with  especially  fine  collections  on 
music,  medicine,  and  religion.  The  John  Crerar  Library, 
endowed  with  $2,500,000,  has  247,500  volumes  and 
pamphlets,  including  notably  valuable  collections  on 
natural,  physical,  and  social  science.  The  Library  of 
the  Chicago  Historical  Society  has  a  fine  collection  of 
Americana. 

The  city  contains  over  800  churches ;  prominent  among 
these  are  the  Catholic  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Name,  the 
Cathedral  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul  (Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal)  ;  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  Holy  Family,  pure 
Gothic  in  style  and  noted  for  its  handsome  interior; 
Grace  Church  (Protestant  Episcopal),  a  handsome  stone 
edifice  with  open  timber  roof  and  richly  decorated  interior ; 
Unity  Unitarian  Church,  a  light  stone  structure  in  modern 
Gothic  style,  with  double  spires;  the  Second  Baptist,  the 
Second  Presbyterian,  the  Union  Park  Congregational, 
St.  James,  Immanuel  Baptist,  Plymouth  Congregational, 
and  8  Christian  Science  churches.  Religious  life  is  active, 
and  observance  of  Sunday  is  usual,  though  places  of 
amusement  are  open  as  on  week  days.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  charitable  and  benevolent  institutions,  num¬ 
bering  in  all,  with  over  60  hospitals  already  mentioned, 
about  150.  Among  the  benevolent'  institutions  are  the 
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Old  People’s  Home,  Newsboys’  Home,  Washington  Home 
for  the  Reformation  of  Inebriates,  Foundlings’  Home, 
Home  for  the  Friendless,  and  the  Protestant,  St.  Joseph’s, 
and  St.  Mary’s  Orphan  asylums,  besides  many  dispen¬ 
saries,  day  nurseries,  and  relief  societies.  Armour  Mission, 
maintained  as  a  memorial  to  Joseph  Armour,  aims  at 
industrial,  mental,  and  religious  training.  Among  the 
dozen  or  more  social  settlements  for  the  improvement  of 
the  masses  in  the  crowded  and  poorer  districts,  Hull 
House,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Jane  Addams,  has 
attained  world-wide  fame;  it  was  suggested  by  Toynbee 
Hall,  London,  England,  and  is  without  religious  or  sec¬ 
tarian  limitations.  The  Chicago  Bureau  of  Justice  em¬ 
ploys  legal  talent  to  help  the  poor  in  recovering  just 
wage-claims;  and  the  Chicago  Bureau  of  Associated 
Charities  does  a  worthy  work,  especially  by  means  of 
summer  camps  and  outings  for  the  poor. 

As  the  seat  of  many  conventions,  and  to  accommodate 
its  great  transient  population,  Chicago  has  numerous 
fine  hotels,  clubs,  etc.  Besides  the  Auditorium,  already 
mentioned,  with  its  Annex,  the  principal  hotels  include 
the  Palmer  House,  Great  Northern,  Grand  Pacific,  Majes¬ 
tic,  Sherman,  Lexington,  Victoria,  Virginia,  Windsor- 
Clifton,  Saratoga,  and  Metropole.  Among  the  leading 
clubs,  many  of  which  occupy  fine  buildings  of  their  own, 
are  the  Union  League,  University,  Hamilton,  Iroquois, 
Chicago,  Chicago  Athletic  Association,  and  the  Chicago 
and  Colonial  Yacht  clubs. 

Chicago  is  second  to  New  York  only  in  the  number  of 
its  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  publishing  enterprises. 

History. — The  name  is  of  Indian  origin,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  name  of  a  kind  of  wild  onion,  originally 
found  on  the  shore  of  the  lake.  The  first  white  men  to 
visit  the  site  of  the  city  were  the  French  missionaries 
and  explorers,  Marquette,  Joliet,  Hennepin,  and  La  Salle, 
the  first  in  1673.  In  1685  a  French  fort,  commanded  by 
an  officer  in  the  Canadian  service,  was  established;  and 
before  the  end  of  the  century  the  Jesuits  made  it  a  mission 
post.  Indian  hostilities,  however,  compelled  practical 
abandonment  of  the  post.  In  1796  there  was  only  a 
single  hut  at  the  place;  but  in  1804  the  United  States 
Government  established  the  frontier  post  of  Fort  Dear¬ 
born,  and  a  trader  named  John  Kinzie  moved  to  the  spot, 
the  first  white  man  of  American  birth  to  make  his  home 
there. 

In  the  War  of  1812  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  Indians  massacred  the  garrison,  who  had 
abandoned  the  fort,  and  the  site  was  again  deserted  until 
the  fort  was  rebuilt  in  1816,  when  permanent  settlement 
began.  The  village  grew  but  slowly,  there  being  only 
7  resident  families  in  1830,  and  the  total  population  num¬ 
bering  only  70  persons.  In  that  year,  however,  land 
grants  having  been  made  by  Congress  for  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal,  a  town  was  plotted  and  surveyed,  August 
4.  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  river.  In  1835,  February 
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il,  the  town  of  Chicago  was  incorporated;  and  1837, 
March  4,  the  first  city  charter  was  granted.  The  place 
had  then  an  area  of  10  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
4,000.  In  spite  of  the  panic  of  1837,  the  produce  trade, 
by  way  of  the  lake,  increased  rapidly.  The  canal,  begun 
in  1836,  was  opened  to  traffic  in  1848.  The  first  railroad 
entering  the  city,  intended  to  run  west  to  Galena,  was 
begun  in  1847.  The  first  railroad  communication  with 
the  East  was  established  by  the  Michigan  Southern  and 
Michigan  Central  railroads,  both  of  which  reached  the 
city  in  1852.  In  the  same  decade  the  opening  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Central  made  the  State  tributary  to  Chicago.  In 
1850  the  population  was  28,269;  in  1860,  109,206;  in 
1870,  298,977.  In  1871,  October  8,  a  fire,  starting  during 
a  gale,  developed  into  the  most  terrible  conflagration  of 
modern  times.  Originating  on  the  West  Side,  the  fire 
spread  to  the  South  Side,  doing  still  more  damage  there, 
and  then  to  the  North  Side,  where  it  was  most  destructive 
of  all.  It  was  extinguished  by  rain  on  the  morning  of  the 
10th.  The  region  devastated  included  the  most  important 
business  districts.  The  buildings  burned  were  30  per 
cent  of  all  those  in  the  city,  their  value  50  per  cent. 
The  most  important  public  buildings  were  included.  The 
burned  area  amounted  to  194  acres  in  the  west  division, 
460  acres  in  the  south,  and  1,450  in  the  north,  a  total  area 
of  nearly  3^  square  miles.  Altogether  17,450  buildings 
were  destroyed,  about  100,000  people  rendered  homeless, 
and  about  300  lives  were  lost.  The  loss  of  property  was 
estimated  at  $192,000,000.  Chicago  recovered  from  this 
calamity  with  marvelous  rapidity,  and  has  since  had  a 
career  of  almost  uninterrupted  growth  and  prosperity. 
In  the  rebuilding  of  the  city,  as  well  as  through  exten¬ 
sions  of  its  limits,  the  business  area,  formerly  confined 
mainly  to  the  South  Side,  has  been  increased  in  all  divisions, 
presenting  an  imposing  collection  of  substantial  manu¬ 
facturing  and  commercial  buildings  and  large  numbers 
of  stately  business  blocks  unrivaled  for  size,  beauty, 
and  convenience.  The  value  and  attractiveness  of  the 
residence  portions  have  kept  pace  with  commercial  and 
industrial  development. 

In  1860  Lincoln  was  nominated  at  the  Republican 
National  Convention  held  in  Chicago. 

In  May,  1886,  as  a  mob  of  anarchists  were  being  dis¬ 
persed  by  the  police,  6  of  the  latter  were  killed  by  dyna¬ 
mite  bombs,  thrown  by  the  anarchists.  Numerous  arrests 
were  made,  7  anarchists  were  tried  for  murder,  and  4 
were  hanged,  1886,  November  11.  In  1890,  February, 
Congress  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  holding  of  a 
Worlds’  Fair  in  commemoration  of  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus  1492,  at  Chicago,  and  subsequently 
postponed  the  Fair  till  1893.  See  Columbian  Exposi¬ 
tion. 

In  1903,  Dec.  30,  while  a  matinee  performance  of  the 
extravaganza  ‘Mr.  Bluebeard’  was  in  progress  at  the 
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new  Iroquois  (later  named  the  Colonial)  theatre,  a  fire 
started  on  the  stage  from  an  unprotected  light;  and 
through  failure  of  the  asbestos  curtain  to  work,  the  flames 
quickly  spread  to  the  auditorium.  In  the  ensuing  panic, 
575  lives  were  lost.  The  audience  was  composed  largely 
of  children  and  family  parties.  Several  of  the  exits  were 
barred  by  locked  doors,  and  many  who  were  not  burned 
or  suffocated  were  trampled  to  death. 

CHICAGO,  University  of:  educational  institution, 
of  Baptist  origin  and  under  Baptist  control,  but  undenom¬ 
inational  in  courses  of  study  and  administration.  The 
first  University  of  Chicago,  founded  1857  on  a  gift  of  land  by 
Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  closed  for  lack  of  funds,  1886. 
The  present  University  of  Chicago  was  founded  1891  by 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  of  New  York,  who  gave  $600,000 
of  its  original  endowment  of  $1,000,000,  and  contributed 
in  all  $2,600,000  before  the  work  of  instruction  began. 
The  University  opened  1892,  Oct.  1,  with  120  instructors 
and  700  students.  The  enrollment  of  students  in  1905-6 
was  5,079,  the  faculty  numbering  341.  The  campus 
covers  95  acres,  including  the  entire  frontage  on  both 
sides  of  the  Midway  Plaisance  between  Cottage  Grove  and 
Madison  Avenues.  It  cost,  up  to  April,  1907,  $4,217,853. 
12,  and  contains  over  30  buildings  erected  at  a  cost  of 
about  $4,500,000.  The  architectural  plan  consists  of 
quadrangles,  with  buildings  in  English  Gothic  style; 
among  them  are:  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  North  and  South 
Divinity  Halls,  Snell  Hall,  Walker  Museum  (Geological), 
Beecher  Hall,  Nancy  Foster  Hall,  and  Kelly  Hall  (wo¬ 
men’s  dormitories),  Kent  Chemical  and  Ryerson  Physical 
Laboratories,  Haskell  Oriental  Museum,  Hull  Biological 
Laboratories,  Green  Hall,  Ellis  Hall,  Charles  Hitchcock 
Hall,  University  Press,  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall, 
Reynolds  Club  House,  with  University  Tower,  Hutchinson 
Commons,  Bartlett  Gymnasium,  Emmons  Blaine  Hall 
(School  of  Education),  Law  School,  Harper  Memorial 
Library,  and  University  Chapel. 

Up  to  1907,  3,000  donors  had  given  to  the  University 
property  amounting  to  $27,400,000.00.  The  largest 
single  benefactor  is  Mr.  Rockefeller,  whose  gifts  have 
aggregated  about  $21,000,000.  The  expense  of  main¬ 
taining  the  University  during  the  year  1906-7  was  $1,322,- 
800.00.  The  astronomical  observatory  of  the  University, 
located  at  Williams  Bay,  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin,  con¬ 
tains  the  largest  refracting  telescope  in  the  world  (40-in. 
objective),  the  gift  of  the  late  Charles  T.  Yerkes. 

According  to  its  charter,  the  aim  of  the  University  is 
to  give  facilities  for  higher  education  to  both  sexes,  to 
erect  and  maintain  schools  of  literature,  law,  medicine, 
technology,  music,  and  the  fine  arts;  and  to  confer  degrees. 
The  University  is  governed  by  a  self-electing  body  of  21 
trustees,  by  the  President,  a  University  council,  and  the 
University  senate.  The  President  is  the  executive  head 
of  the  University  in  all  its  departments.  The  University 
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proper  includes  the  graduate  school  of  arts  and  literature; 
the  Ogden  (graduate)  school  of  science;  the  divinity 
school;  the  schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  education;  the 
colleges  of  arts,  literature,  science,  commerce  and  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  religious  and  social  science.  University 
College  maintains  evening  and  Saturday  courses;  and 
extension  work  is  carried  on  by  the  Lecture-Study  and 
Correspondence-Study  departments.  Summer  schools  in 
various  departments  are  also  held.  Examinations  are 
required  for  admission  in  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics, 
English,  history,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  German, 
and  French.  Of  these,  all  but  Greek,  chemistry,  biology, 
and  one  modern  language  are  indispensable.  Degrees 
A.B.,  Ph.B.,  and  S.B.  are  given  after  the  satisfactory  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  range  of  studies  covering  practically  a  four- 
years’  course.  The  degrees  A.M.,  S.M.,  Ph.M.  are  given 
after  a  post-graduate  course  of  1  year  and  an  examination; 
the  degree  Ph.D.  after  3  years  of  post-graduate  work  at  the 
University,  an  examination,  and  the  submission  of  a 
printed  thesis.  The  academic  year  is  divided  into  4 
quarters,  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  July,  October,  Jan¬ 
uary,  and  April,  each  closing  with  a  ‘convocation’  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  annual  ‘commencement’  of  most  universities. 

The  first  President  of  the  University,  holding  office  from 
its  foundation  in  1891,  until  his  death,  1906,  Jan.  10,  was 
William  Rainey  Harper,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  formerly 
professor  of  Semitic  and  Biblical  literature  in  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  was  succeeded  in  1907  by  Harry  Pratt  Jud- 
son,  LL.D.,  formerly  dean  of  the  institution. 

CHICANE,  n.  shi-kan',  or  Chican'ery,  n.  -er-l  [F. 
chicaner,  to  wrangle  or  pettifog  it:  F.  chic  and  chique,  a 
little  bit]:  mean  or  unfair  artifices  to  obscure  the  truth; 
sharp  practice;  trick;  sophistry;  wrangling :  V.  to  use 
shifts  or  artifices.  Chica'ning,  imp.  Chicaned',  pp. 
-hand.  Note—  Chicane  meant  originally  the  game  of  the 
mall;  then  a  dispute  in  games,  particularly  in  the  game  of 
the  mall;  and  finally,  sharp  practice  in  lawsuits.  In  the 
first  sense,  chicane  is  represented  by  a  mid.  L.  word,  zica- 
num,  formed  from  mediaeval  Gr.  tzukan'ion,  a  word  of 
Byzantine  origin — see  Brachet — Syn.  of  ‘chicanery’ :  trick; 
stratagem;  sophistry;  quibble. 

CHICHESTER,  chlch' es-ter:  municipal  (ex-parliamen¬ 
tary)  borough  and  episcopal  city  in  Sussex,  England;  17^m'. 
e.n.e.  of  Portsmouth.  The  cathedral  erected  in  the  12th 
and  13th  c.,  on  the  site  of  a  wooden  one  founded  1108, 
and  burned  1114,  measures  410  by  227  ft.,  with  a  spire 
300  ft.  high.  The  chief  trade  is  in  agricultural  produce 
and  live-stock.  There  are  malting,  brewing,  and  tanning 
establishments.  Chichester  was  taken  and  partly  des¬ 
troyed,  491,  by  the  south  Saxons.  It  was  soon  rebuilt  by 
Cissa,  their  king,  and  called  Cissancaster,  or  Cissa’s 
Camp.  It  was  for  some  time  cap.  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sussex.  Pop.  12,200. 

CHICK,  n.  chik.  or  Chick'en,  n.  -2n  [imitative  of  the 
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cry:  Dut.  kieken:  AS.  cicen,  a  chicken:  compare  Hung. 
tyuk,  a  hen]:  the  young  of  the  domestic  cock  and  hen:  a 
child;  a  word  of  endearment.  Chicken-hearted,  a  timid; 
cowardly;  fearful.  Chick  ling,  n.  a  small  chick. 

CHICK,  v.  chik  [prov.  Ger.  kucken;  Scot,  keek,  to  peer, 
to  look  out]:  in  OE.,  to  germinate  —  applied  to  plants 
budding. 

CHICKADEE,  chile  a-de,  or  Blackcap  Titmouse  ( Paru 
atricapillus ):  bird  common  in  many  parts  of  N.  America 
and  different  from  the  European  blackcap.  It  is  five  to  six 
in.  long,  and  about  eight  in.  wide  with  wings  spread;  colors, 
black,  gray,  and  brown,  touched  with  white  on  the  tail  and 
wings.  It  is  useful  in  destroying  canker  worms  and  other 
insects,  and  attractive  by  its  cheerful  and  familiar  manners 
and  by  the  peculiar  note  which  gives  its  name.  Since  the 
English  sparrow’s  advent  the  C.  is  less  abundant.  It  shares 
with  others  the  name  snowbird. 

CHICKAHOMINY,  chik-a-lwm'i-ni,  Battles  of  the: 
1862,  May  31 — July  1,  and  1864,  June  3;  on  Chickahominy 
river,  e.  of  Richmond,  Ya.  The  Chickahominy  rises  about 
20  m.  n.w  of  Richmond,  Ya.,  flows  s.e.  50  m.,  midway 
between  the  Pamunkey  and  the  James,  and  parallel  to 
them,  turns  s.  for  20  m.,  and  empties  into  the  James  10  m. 
w.  of  Williamsburg,  and  40  in.  s.e.  of  Richmond.  In  the 
part  of  its  course  nearest  Richmond,  from  Bottom’s  Bridge 
to  Meadow  Bridge,  15  m.  n.w.,  it  flows  through  a  wooded 
swamp  bordered  by  soft  bottom  lands.  Its  channel,  35  ft. 
wide  and  four  ft.  deep,  is  often  nearly  dry,  but  is  easily 
filled  and  overflowed  by  rains.  The  spring  of  1862  was 
rainy,  and  the  ground  hardly  fit  for  infantry,  and  impassable 
for  cavalry,  artillery,  and  trains.— The  Army  of  the  Potomac 
under  McClellan  landed  at  Fortress  Monroe,  1862,  Mar.— 
Apr.  2;  Richmond  was  its  objective  point.  The  James 
river  was  barred  by  the  ironclad  Merrimac  (destroyed  May 
11),  and  McClellan  determined  to  move  up  the  peninsula, 
some  60  m.  long  and  12  m.  wide,  between  the  YTork  and 
James  rivers.  Stopped  by  Confederate  defenses  under 
Magruder,  he  besieged  Yorktown  (q.v.),  which  wasdef ended 
by  J.  E.  Johnston  with  53,000  men  against  the  Federal 
112,000.  The  firing  was  to  begin  May  6,  but  May  4  Johns¬ 
ton  evacuated  Yorktown  and  moved  with  his  stores  toward 
Richmond.  The  Confederate  rear  was  attacked  May  5  by 
Hooker,  and  defended  by  Longstreet,  who,  though  driven 
from  his  work  toward  evening  by  Hancock,  had  delayed 
pursuit  long  enough  to  secure  the  escape  of  his  trains. — 
McClellan,  advancing  slowly,  came.  May  20,  within  six  miles 
of  Richmond,  and  might  perhaps  have  taken  it,  for  it  was 
poorly  defended  by  54,000  men;  but  he  much  overestimated 
the  enemy’s  force,  and  waited  for  McDowell’s  32,000  to 
join  him;  this  had  been  promised  by  govt.,  but  fear  of 
Jackson  in  the  Shenandoah  valley  prevented  the  fulfil¬ 
ment.  May  25,  he  heard  of  13,000  N.  C.  troops  on  his  right 
and  rear,  and  sent  Fitz  John  Porter  to  dislodge  them;  this 
was  done  May  27  at  Hanover  Court-house  but  after 
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some  loss  they  made  their  way  to  Richmond. — The  battles 
of  Seven  Pines  and  Fair  Oaks  (q.v.)  were  fought  less  than 
a  mile  apart  at  the  same  time,  May  31.  The  object  of  the 
Confederate  attack  was  to  overwhelm  Keyes’s  and  Heint- 
zelman’s  corps,  on  the  Union  left,  before  they  could  suc¬ 
ceed:  this  failed,  and  Johnston  was  badly  wounded. 
June  1,  the  Confederates  retreated.  The  loss  to  both  sides 
was  heavy,  but  the  result  was  in  Richmond  considered  a 
defeat,  and  the  city,  having  as  yet  no  considerable  defen¬ 
sive  works,  might  have  fallen  before  a  prompt  attack. 
McClellan,  however,  occupied  himself  with  building  earth¬ 
works  and  bridges,  of  which  by  June  20  seven  were  com¬ 
pleted  and  four  nearly  so.  Stuart’s  cavalry,  June  13, 
raided  entirely  around  the  army  with  the  loss  of  but  one 
man,  and  destroyed  some  stores  at  White  House  on  the 
Pamunkey. — Jackson  had  now  joined  Lee,  and  each  side 
meditated  an  attack.  Richmond  was  ill-provisioned  and  in 
no  condition  to  bear  a  siege,  so  McClellan  must  be  driven 
away.  June  25,  when  all  his  force  but  Porter’s  corps  had 
crossed  the  Chickahominy,  a  slight  engagement  occured  at 
King’s  school-house.  June  26,  an  attack  of  A.  P.  Hill  at 
Mechanics ville  (q.v.)  or  Beaver  Dam,  n.  of  the  Chicka¬ 
hominy,  was  repulsed  with  loss. — McClellan  had  now  deter¬ 
mined  to  change  his  base  from  the  York  to  the  James,  and 
the  troops  were  moved  on  the  night  of  the  26th.  Lee  at¬ 
tacked  Porter  at  Cold  Harbor  or  Gaines’  Mill  (q.v.),  June 
27,  and  a  Union  rout  was  barely  prevented  by  the  brigades 
of  French  and  Meagher.  Yet  the  loss  was  heavier  on  the 
side  of  the  victors,  who  called  this  the  battle  of  the  Chicka¬ 
hominy. — McClellan  was  now  between  the  two  sections  of 
Lee’s  army,  who  had  but  three  days’  rations  in  a  country 
which  could  afford  no  supplies,  and  he  might  have  reached 
Richmond  in  five  hours,  but  he  continued  his  movement 
to  the  James.  A  small  action  ensued  at  Savage’s  Station, 
and  a  heavier  one  at  Frazier’s  Farm  (q.v.),  or  Charles  City 
Cross  Roads,  both  June  30,  the  former  accompanied  by  an 
abandonment  of  Union  works  and  a  great  destruction  of 
stores;  the  latter  caused  a  loss  of  near  2,000  on  each  side. — 
July  1,  in  a  strong  position  at  Malvern  Hill  (q.v.),  McClellan 
with  90, 000.  men  was  attacked  by  Lee  with  60,000,  the 
divisions  of  A.  P.  Hill  and  Longstreet  being  exhausted  by 
the  previous  day’s  fight.  The  Confederates  were  repulsed 
with  twice  the  loss  which  they  inflicted,  and  were  again  at 
a  disadvantage,  had  they  been  pushed.  But  McClellan 
moved  to  Harrison’s  Landing,  intrenched  himself,  and 
beggedfor  reinforcements;  in  Aug.,  abandoning  efforts  on 
Richmond,  he  withdrew  to  the  Potomac. — In  these  engage¬ 
ments  of  this  last  week  his  reported  losses  were  1,582  killed, 
7,709  wounded,  and  near  6,000  missing;  those  of  the  Con¬ 
federates,  3,150  killed,  15,255  wounded,  and  1,000  prisoners. 
All  this  bloodshed  gave  no  result,  though  meantime  the 
fate  of  the  Confederate  capital,  and  with  it  that  of  the  war 
in  Va.,  were  trembling  in  the  balance. — 1864,  June  3,  the 
second  battle  of  Cold  Harbor  (see  Cold  Harbor,  Second 
Battle  of)  was  fought.  Lee  was  intrenched  there,  and 
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Grant,  then  lieut.-gen.,  attacked  him  from  the  same  quar¬ 
ter  whence  Jackson  had  marched  on  Porter,  but  was 
repelled  with  heavy  loss.  At  this  time  he  wrote  the  dis¬ 
patch,  ‘I  propose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all 
summer.’  Both  armies  remained  on  the  Chickahominy 
till  June  12,  and  then  moved  to  the  James.  For  separate 
battles  indicated  in  the  above  outline,  see  the  titles  re¬ 
ferred  to. 

CHICKAMAUGA,  chlk-a-mav/ga,  Battle  of:  see 
Chattanooga,  Battle  of. 

CHICKAREE,  cKik'a-re:  the  red,  pine,  or  Hudson-bay 
squirrel  ( sciurus  Hudsonius ).  It  has  a  body  seven  to 
eight  in.  long,  of  mixed  black,  gray,  and  red,  resembles 
the  common  squirrel  of  Europe  (§.  vulgaris ),  and  is  found 
in  great  abundance  through  the  northern  states.  It  fre¬ 
quents  clearings  and  shows  little  fear  of  man,  but  is  less 
easily  tamed  than  the  gray  squirrel.  Its  flesh  is  esteemed 
for  tenderness  and  flavor. 

CHICKASAW,  chik'a-saw,  BAYOU  or  BLUFFS,  Bat¬ 
tle  of:  north  of  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  1862,  Dec.  29.  This 
battle  was  brought  about  by  Gen.  Sherman  in  his  effort 
to  reach  the  rear  of  Vicksburg,  and  co-operate  with  Gen. 
Grant  who  was  marching  from  Holly  Springs  southward 
on  the  line  of  the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad.  Sherman 
with  30,000  men  on  transports  descended  the  Mississippi 
River,  entered  the  Yazoo  River,  landed  his  men  on  its 
south  side,  Dec.  26  and  27,  and  marched  toward  Vicksburg. 
On  the  29th,  about  noon,  he  assaulted  the  Confederate 
line  of  intrenchments  on  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  overlook¬ 
ing  the  bayou  held  by  Gen.  S.  D.  Lee  with  not  more  than 
6,000  men,  and  was  repulsed  with  great  loss,  Sherman 
losing  in  the  assault  and  in  the  preceding  skirmishes  1,213 
killed  and  wounded,  and  563  missing.  The  Confederate 
loss  was  177  killed  and  wounded,  and  10  missing. 

CHICKASAWS,  chtk'a-sawz:  Indian  tribe  now  settled 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  on  a  reservation  of  6,840  sq.  m., 
on  the  Red  river.  They  believed  themselves  to  have  come 
from  the  west  with  the  Creeks  and  Choctaws,  guarded  by  a 
dog  (which  was  drowned  in  crossing  the  Mississippi,)  and 
guided  by  a  pole  which  was  planted  at  night  and  in  the 
morning  leaned  in  the  direction  they  were  to  take.  Thus 
led,  they  reached  the  n.  point  of  what  is  now  Miss.,  where 
De  Soto  found  them,  1540;  he  wintered  there,  and  had 
difficulties  with  them  in  the  spring.  They  were  said  to 
have  numbered  10,000  warriors,  but  in  1720  were  reduced 
to  450,  living  in  four  adjoining  towns,  divided  into  five 
clans,  and  more  or  less  governed  by  a  king  or  mico.  Eng¬ 
lish  traders  had  won  their  friendship  before  the  French 
settled  La.,  and  they  were  always  hostile  to  the  latter,  who 
made  efforts  to  crush  them,  1736-39.  They  were  on  good 
terms  with  Oglethorpe,  and  made  a  tariff  of  trade,  1765, 
with  gov.  Johnstone  of  w.  Fla  By  a  treaty  at  Hopewell, 
1786,  the  United  States  govt,  fixed  the  Ohio  as  their  n. 
boundary.  They  had  then  some  1,000  warriors.  They 
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helped  the  settlers  against  the  Creeks,  1793,  and  remained 
steadily  friendly.  They  ceded  their  lands  n.  of  Miss., 
1805,  ‘16,  T8,  for  annual  payments;  prior  to  these  dates 
some  of  them  had  removed  to  the  Arkansas.  Those  re¬ 
maining  in  Miss.,  1822,  numbered  3,625,  living  in  eight 
villages,  and  were  sufficiently  civilized  to  sell  hogs  and 
cattle  and  to  own  slaves.  When  the  govt,  desired  to 
move  all  Indians  across  the  Mississippi,  they  ceded  by 
two  treaties  of  1832,  Oct.  20,  and  1834,  May  24,  all  their 
remaining  lands,  6,442,400  acres,  for  $3,646,000.  They 
lost  500  or  more  by  small-pox  during  their  migration 
Wishing  to  settle  on  lands  of  the  Choctaws,  whose  lan¬ 
guage  is  the  same,  they  agreed  to  form  part  of  that  nation, 
and  paid  $530,000  for  a  section  on  the  Red  river  w.  and  s. 
of  the  Washita.  Many  of  them  scattered  beyond  this 
region,  and  a  few  of  their  more  progressive  men  acquired 
large  estates  and  became  cotton-planters  with  many  slaves. 
Their  annuity  of  $60,000  was  favorable  to  laziness,  and 
they  had  no  school  till  1851.  Dissatisfied  with  their 
political  condition,  they  appealed  to  the  president,  and 
by  treaty  of  1855,  June  22,  dissolved  their  union  with 
the  Choctaws  and  gained  a  full  title  to  their  district.  After 
this  they  made  rapid  progress,  checked  by  the  civil  war, 
in  which  they  sided  with  the  South.  Their  rights,  forfeited 
by  rebellion,  were  restored  on  certain  conditions  by  treaty 
of  1865,  Sep.;  and  by  another,  1866,  Apr.  28,  they  sur¬ 
rendered  near  7,000,000  acres  at  \\  cents  an  acre,  the  money 
to  go  to  their  former  slaves  unless  adopted  into  the  tribe. 
Neither  alternative  pleased  them,  but  they  accepted  the 
latter,  1873,  Jan.  10.  The  nation  is  governed  by  a  chief 
and  a  legislature.  Their  constitution  secures  absolute 
freedom  of  speech  and  worship,  and  gives  a  vote  to  every 
reliable  member  of  the  tribe.  They  maintain  a  supreme, 
circuit,  and  county  courts.  The  principal  occupation  is 
the  cultivation  of  corn  and  cotton.  There  are  besides 
denominational  mission  schools,  several  boarding  acade¬ 
mies,  and  a  number  of  other  schools.  The  tribe  also  sends 
many  youth  to  other  parts  of  the  country  for  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  The  Chickasaw  capital  is  Tishomingo.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  census  of  1900  there  was  on  the  reservation 
a  pop.  of  139,260. 

CHICK'EN-POX:  contagious  febrile  disease,  chiefly  of 
children,  and  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  very  mild 
form  of  small-pox  (q.v.).  Chicken-pox  is  distinguished 
by  an  eruption  of  vesicles  or  blebs,  which  rarely  become 
pustular  or  yellow,  and  leave  only  a  very  slight  incrusta¬ 
tion,  which  falls  off  in  a  few  days,  without  any  permanent 
mark  or  pit,  as  in  small-pox.  From  its  vesicular  charac¬ 
ter,  it  has  been  called  the  crystal  pock.  Chicken-pox  is 
a  disease  of  little  or  no  danger,  the  fever  being  often  hardly 
perceptible,  and  never  lasting  long. 

CHICKEN  SNAKE:  see  Milk  Snake. 

CHICKERING,  chik'er-ing,  Jonas:  1798,  Apr.  5 — 1853, 
Dec.  8;  b.  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.:  pianoforte-maker.  A 
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blacksmith’s  son,  he  learned  cabinet-making,  but  early 
developed  a  musical  turn,  and  was  employed,  1819,  in  a 
piano  manufactory  in  Boston.  He  began  business  for 
himself,  1823,  and  had  John  Mackay  for  a  partner  1830-41, 
He  introduced  many  improvements,  gained  the  highest 
reputation  for  his  instruments,  and  produced  in  later  years 
2,000  annually.  His  large  gains  were  freely  expended  in 
quiet  beneficence.  His  shops  were  burned  1852,  and  he 
began  on  a  five-acre  lot  a  new  building,  which  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  used  by  his  sons. — He  died  in  Boston. — His 
eldest  son,  Thomas  E.  Chickering  (1824-71)  was  col.  of 
the  41st  Mass.  vols.  1862-65. 

CHICK'PEA  ( Cicer ):  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat.  ord. 
Leguminosce ,  sub-ord.  Papilionacece,  having  pinnate 
leaves;  solitary,  axillary,  stalked  flowers;  and  two-seeded 
pods,  inflated  like  bladders.  The  common  chickpea  (C. 
arietinum )  grows  wild  in  the  cornfields  of  the  countries 
around  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
east.  It  is  an  annual  1^-2  ft.  high,  of  a  stiff,  upright  habit, 
covered  with  glandular  hairs.  The  seeds  abound  in  farina, 
and  have  a  slightly  bitterish  taste.  They  are  about  the 
size  of  common  peas,  curiously  wrinkled,  so  that  they  have 
been  thought  to  resemble  a  ram’s  ( arietis )  head.  They 
are  used  as  food,  either  boiled  or  roasted,  and  are  the  most 
common  parched  pulse  of  the  east.  They  are  an  important 
article  of  French  cookery.  They  have  been  in  general 
use  from  the  earliest  times,  and  the  plant  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  Egypt,  Syria,  India,  the  s.  of  Europe,  etc. 
Its  cultivation  extends  as  far  n.  as  the  southern  parts  of 
Germany;  but  in  the  climate  of  Britain  it  is  found  too  tender 
to  be  a  profitable  crop.  It  is  the  Gram  of  India,  and  the 
Garvance  of  the  French,  whence  the  English  name  Cara - 
vances.  The  herbage  affords  nutritious  food  for  cattle, 
and  the  seeds  are  one  of  the  occasional  substitutes  for 
coffee.  In  great  summer  heats,  drops  exude  from  this 
plant,  which,  on  drying,  leave  crystals  of  almost  pure  oxalic 
acid. 

CHICK' WEED  ( Stetlaria  media):  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
mon  weeds  of  gardens  and  cultivated  fields;  a  species  of 
Stitchworth  (q.v.)  It  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  of  Asia,  appearing  during  the  colder  months  even 
on  the  plains  of  India;  an  annual,  with  a  weak  procum¬ 
bent  stem  and  ovate  leaves,  very  variable;  some  of  the 
smaller  varieties  in  dry,  sunny  situations  sometimes  puz¬ 
zling  young  botanists,  from  having  only  five  or  three  instead 
of  ten  stamens;  but  always  characterized  by  having  the 
stem  curiously  marked  with  a  line  of  hairs,  which  zX  each 
pair  of  leaves  changes  from  one  side  to  another,  and  in 
four  changes  completes  the  circuit  of  the  stem.  The  leaves 
of  chickweed  afford  a  fine  instance  of  the  sleep  of  plants, 
closing  up  on  the  young  shoots  at  night.  Chickweed  is  a 
good  substitute  for  spinach  or  greens,  though  generally 
little  regarded  except  as  a  troublesome  weed,  or  gathered 
only  by  the  poor  to  make  poultices,  for  which  it  is  very 
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useful,  or  for  feeding  cage  birds  which  are  very  fond  both 
of  its  leaves  and  seeds.  A  number  of  species  of  a  nearly 
allied  genus,  Cerastium  natives  of  Britain,  also  bear  the 
name  of  chickweed  or  Mouse-ear  Chickweed,  and  the 
name  is  occasionally  given  to  other  plants,  either  botani- 
cally  allied,  or  of  somewhat  similar  appearance. 

CHICLANA,  che-kld' nd:  pretty  town  of  Andalusia, 
Spain,  12  m.  s.e.  of  Cadiz.  It  manufactures  linen,  earthen¬ 
ware,  and  brandy.  The  mineral  baths  are  much  fre¬ 
quented.  Pop.  12,500. 

CHICOPEE,  cMk'pe:  city  of  Hampden  co.,  Mass.,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Connecticut  and  at  the  mouth  of 
Chicopee  river,  95  m.  w.s.w.  of  Boston  and  3  m.  n.w.  of 
Springfield,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Conn. 
River  railroad;  formerly  known  as  Cabotville.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  villages,  Chicopee  Falls  and  Chicopee  Centre, 
not  quite  2  m.  apart,  both  of  which  are  supplied  with 
water-power  by  the  Chicopee  river.  The  industries  of 
Chicopee  embrace  cotton  and  knitting  mills,  bicycle, 
rifle,  machinery,  brass  and  other  manufactures.  Chicopee 
Centre  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  has  a  free  public 
library.  Both  villages  in  1888  were  connected  with 
Springfield  by  street  cars.  Pop.  (1910)  24,401. 

CHICORY,  n.  chik'dr-i  [F.  chicoree — from  L.  cichorlum, 
chicory  or  endive;  It.  cicoria] ;  written  also  Succory 
( Cichorium ) :  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat.  ord.  Compositce, 
sub-ord.  Cichoracece,  distinguished  by  bracts  in  two  un¬ 
equal  rows,  the  outer  always  reflexed,  the  inner  latterly 
becoming  so,  a  nearly  naked  receptacle,  obovate  striated 
achenia,  and  a  pappus  of  two  rows  of  minute  scales. 
The  species  are  few  in  number,  herbaceous  plants,  full 
of  milky  juice,  natives  chiefly  of  the  warmer  temperate 
regions  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  Chicoraceous,  a. 
chik'd-ra'shtis,  pertaining  to  or  having  the  qualities  of 
chicory.  The  common  chicory  or  Succory  (C.  Intybus), 
is  a  perennial  plant,  growing  wild  in  waysides,  borders 
of  fields,  etc.  It  has  a  long,  carrot-like  root,  externally 
of  a  dirty  or  brownish  yellow  color,  and  white  within. 
The  stem  rises  to  the  height  of  2-5  ft.,  branching;  the 
leaves  are  runcinate,  resembling  those  of  the  dandelion; 
the  flowers  sessile,  axillary,  in  pairs,  rather  large,  beau¬ 
tiful,  generally  blue,  more  rarely  pink  or  white.  Chicory 
is  extensively  cultivated  in  England  and  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe  for  its  roots.  It  is  cultivated  also  for 
its  leaves  as  food  for  cattle.  The  blanched  leaves  are 
sometimes  used  as  a  salad,  and  they  are  readily  pro¬ 
cured  in  winter  by  placing  the  roots  in  a  box  with  a  little 
earth  in  a  cellar. — To  this  genus  belongs  also  the  En¬ 
dive  (q.v.L 

Chicory  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  or  to  mix 
with  coffee,  for  at  least  a  century.  The  roots  are  pulled 
up,  washed,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  dried  on  a  kiln, 
which  leaves  a  shrivelled  mass  not  more  than  one-fourth 
the  weight  of  the  original  root.  It  is  then  roasted  in 
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heated  iron  cylinders,  which  are  kept  revolving  as  in 
coffee-roasting,  during  which  it  loses  about  25  to  30  per 
cent,  of  its  weight,  and  evolves  at  the  same  time  a  disa¬ 
greeable  odor,  resembling  burned  gingerbread.  An  im¬ 
provement  to  the  chicory  during  roasting  is  the  addition 
of  2  lbs.  of  lard  or  butter  for  every  cwt.  of  chicory  which 
communicates  to  it  much  of  the  lustre  and  general  ap¬ 
pearance  of  coffee.  It  is  then  hand-picked,  to  remove 
chips  of  wood,  stones,  etc.,  and  is  reduced  to  powder, 
and  sold  separately  as  C.  powder  or  C.  coffee ,  or  is  added 
to  ordinary  ground-coffee,  and  is  sold  as  a  mixture. 
Chicory  contains  a  good  deal  of  sugar,  but  otherwise 
does  not  serve  to  supply  the  animal  economy  with  any 
useful  ingredient.  It  gives  a  deep  brown  color  to  water, 
when  an  infusion  is  made,  and  hence  its  main  use  in  coffee. 
If  placed  in  a  glass  of  water  chicory  will  soon  sink  and 
stain  the  water  brown;  coffee  will  float  for  a  long  time 
and  then  scarcely  discolor  the  water.  Some  people  dis¬ 
like  the  taste  of  chicory,  and  when  largely  used,  it  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  diarrhea;  but  many  people  prefer 
to  use  coffee  mixed  with  chicory  partly  for  its  taste,  but 
mainly  for  the  appearance  of  strength  which  it  gives  to 
the  coffee.  The  chicory,  used  as  an  adulteration,  is 
itself  liable  to  adulteration;  and  roasted  beans,  pease, 
carrots,  parsnips,  mangold-wurzel,  acorns,  horse-chest¬ 
nuts,  biscuit,  oak-bark  tan,  logwood  and  mahogany 
dust,  and  even  the  livers  of  horses  and  bullocks,  are  said 
to  be  employed  in  its  adulteration. 

CHICOUTIMI,  [she-kd-te-me' :  county  of  the  province 
of  Quebec,  Canada,  on  both  sides  of  the  Saguenay  river, 
and  extending  as  far  w.  as  Lake  St.  John,  lat.  48°  n.; 
23,759  sq.  m.  Much  of  the  country  is  unsettled  and 
rough,  but  there  are  vast  pine  forests,  from  which  quanti¬ 
ties  of  timber  are  exported  to  England.  Pop.  17,493, 
nearly  all  Rom.  Catholics  of  French  descent.  The 
capital,  chief  town,  and  port  is  Chicoutimi,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Saguenay,  75  m.  from  its  mouth. 

CHIDE,  v.  chid  [AS.  cidan ,  to  scold;  Swiss,  kiden,  to 
resound  as  a  bell]:  to  reprove  by  words;  to  scold  at;  to 
rebuke;  to  quarrel;  to  drive  from  or  away  with  reproof: 
N.  a  gentle  noise.  Chi'ding,  imp.  N.  in  OE.,  contention; 
quarrel;  a  shouting,  clamorous  noise:  Adj.  brawling; 
sounding  roughly  and  loudly.  Chid,  pt.  chid,  or  Chode, 
pt.  chod,  quarrelled.  Chidden,  or  Chid,  pp.  chld'n. 
Chi'dingly,  ad.  -U.  Chider,  n.  chl'der,  one  who. — Syn. 
of  ‘chide,  v.’:  to  blame;  censure;  reprove;  rebuke;  repre¬ 
hend;  reprimand;  reproach. 

CHIEF,  a.  chef  [F.  chef;  OF.  chief,  the  head  or  highest 
point — from  L.  caput,  the  head;  It.  capo;  Ger.  kopf;  Dut. 
cop,  a  cap,  a  head] :  at  the  head  or  top ;  highest ;  principal ; 
the  most  eminent  or  distinguished;  the  most  important' 
most  valuable;  first:  N.  a  commander  or  leader;  trie  head 
man  of  a  clan,  or  tribe,  or  family,  or  the  clan  name. 
Chief'ly,  ad.  -U,  especially;  mainiy;  principally;  in  the 
first  place.  Chief'less,  a.  without  a  leader.  Chieftain, 


CHIEF— CHIETI. 

a.  cheftin  [OF.  chevetaine — from  mid.  L.  capitanus,  a  cap* 
tain]:  a  leader;  the  head  of  a  clan  or  family;  strictly  tne 
head  of  a  branch  of  a  clan.  Chief'taincy,  n.  -tin-si, 
and  Chieftainship,  n.  the  government  over  a  clan. 
Chief-justice,  the  principal  judge  of  a  court;  presiding 
judge  in  the  U.  S.  supreme  court;  also  of  the  highest  courts 
in  nearly  all  the  states  (see  Judiciary)  :  in  England,  see 
Justice  Lord  Chief.  The  chief  justice  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas/  previous  to  1881,  was  the  presiding  judge 
in  the  common  pleas  division  of  the  high  court  of  justice, 
but  the  office  is  now  merged  in  that  of  the  chief  justice 
of  England.  The  title  chief  justice  is  also  generally 
given  in  the  various  British  colonies  to  the  heads  of  the 
different  judicial  establishments,  as  in  Canada,  Australia, 
etc.  In  Canada  there  is  not  only  a  chief  justice  at  the 
head  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Dominion,  but  also 
chief  justices  in  the  separate  provinces. — Syn.  of  ‘chief,  ad: 
principal;  main;  leading;  cardinal;  capital;  first;  para¬ 
mount;  prime;  supreme;  master;  eminent;  great;  vital;  es¬ 
pecial;  grand: — of  ‘chief,  n.’:  chieftain;  leader,  head;  com¬ 
mander;  principal; — of  ‘chiefly’:  primarily;  principally; 
especially;  particularly. 

CHIEF,  in  Heraldry;  an  ordinary  formed  by  a  hori¬ 
zontal  line,  and  occupying  the  upper  part  of  the  escutch¬ 
eon.  Like  the  other  honorable  ordinaries,  the  chief 
ought  properly  to  take  up  a  third  part  of  the  shield;  but. 
when  the  other  charges  are  numerous,  the  chief  is  frequent¬ 
ly  diminished  in  size. — Any  object  borne  in  the  upper  or 
chief  part  of  the  shield  is  said  to  be  in  chief,  though  the 
chief  be  not  divided  off  from  the  rest  of  the  field,  as  a 
separate  portion. — On  a  Chief:  when  the  object  is  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  chief  divided  off  as  above  described. 

CHIEL,  n.  chel,  or  Chield,  n.  cheld  [Gael,  gille,  a  lad; 
AS.  did,  a  child]:  in  Scot,  and  prov.  Eng.,  a  lad;  a  servant 
— often  used  as  expressive  of  disrespect. 

CHIEM-SEE,  chem-sa:  lake  of  Upper  Bavaria,  largest  in 
the  country,  about  42  m.  s.e.  of  Munich.  It  is  more  than 
1,600  ft.  above  the  sea; length  12  m.,  breadth  9  m. ;  greatest 
depth  500  ft.  Its  shape  is  irregular,  and  its  coast  much  in¬ 
dented.  It  has  three  islands;  the  Achen  and  Prien  flow 
into  it,  and  its  surplus  water  is  discharged  by  the  Alz  into 
the  Inn.  The  Chiem-see  is  famous  for  its  fish ;  and  a  small 
steamer  which  plies  on  it  enables  travellers  to  view  its 
fine  scenery. 

CHIERI,  Ice-a-re:  town  of  Piedmont,  n.  Italy,  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  9  m.  s.e.  of  Turin.  Chieri  is  an  ancient 
place.  By  the  later  Romans  it  was  called  Carea.  The 
church  of  St.  Dominico,  built  1260,  has  some  good  paint¬ 
ings;  and  that  of  Santa  Maria  della  Scala,  built  1405,  is 
one  of  the  largest  Gothic  structures  in  Piedmont.  Chieri 
is  one  of  the  oldest  manufacturing  towns  in  Europe,  its 
manufacture  of  fustians  and  cotton  stuffs  dating  from 
1422.  Silk,  cotton,  and  linen  are  still  important  manu¬ 
factures.  Pop.  9,000. 

CHIETI,  ke-a'te:  archiepiscopal  city  of  Italy,  capital  of 


CHIFF-CHAFF— CHIGNON. 

the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  a  hill  near 
the  Pescara,  about  100  m.  n.  of  Naples.  It  is  a  well-built 
and  flourishing  plaoe,  with  some  imposing  public  edifices, 
including  a  cathedral,  lyceum,  and  theatre;  and  its  agree¬ 
able  situation  has  made  it  the  residence  of  numerous 
wealthy  families.  The  district  around  is  fertile  and 
well  cultivated,  and  in  the  city,  the  cloth  and  silk 
manufactures  afford  employment  for  a  considerable  num- 
of  people.  A  very  old  place,  C.  was  built  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Teate  of  the  Romans,  man}^  of  the  re¬ 
mains  of  which  are  still  visible.  In  the  year  1524,  St. 
Gaetano  founded  here  the  order  of  the  Theatines.  Pop. 
^5,000. 

CHIFF-CHAFF,  chifchaf  ( Sylvia  hippo  lais):  small 
species  of  w^arbler, very  widely  diffused;  found  both  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Calcutta.  It  is  common  in 
the  s.  or  Europe,  is  in  Britain  a  summer  bird  of  passage, 
arriving,  however,  very  early  in  spring,  and  does  not  ex¬ 
tend  northward  into  Scotland.  Its  general  color  is  brown; 
the  under  parts  lighter.  It  is  a  very  sprightly  little 
bird;  but  its  song  consists  merely  of  a  frequent  repetition 


Chiff-chaff  ( Sylvia  hippolais). 


of  two  notes  resembling  the  syllables  chiff-cliaff.  It  is 
called  also  the  lesser  pettychaps. 

CHIFFONIER,  n.  shiffo-ner'  [F.  chiffonnier,  a  rag¬ 
picker — from  chiffon ,  a  rag]:  a  rag-picker;  a  kind  of  cup¬ 
board  for  holding  scraps. 

CHIGNECTO  BAY,  shig-nek' to:  the  more  westerly  of 
the  two  inlets  at  the  head  or  n.  end  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
British  N.  America.  It  separates  Nova  Scotia  from  New 
Brunswick,  is  30  m.  long  and  8  broad,  and  has  an  isthmus 
of  only  14  m.  in  width  between  it  and  Northumberland 
.  trait,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

CHIGNON,  n.  shin-yong'  or  shl-ndng'  [F.,  the  nape  of 
the  neck] :  a  ouantitv  of  dressed  false  hair  attached  to  the 
Vol.  8—  19  *  ’ 
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back  of  the  head — often  forming  part  of  a  woman’s  head¬ 
dress,  and  resting  on  the  back  of  the  neck. 

CHIGOE,  chig'o,  or  Jig'ger  [see  Chegoe],  ( Palex  or 
Sarcopsylla  penetrans):  species  of  flea  (q.v.),  rather  small¬ 
er  than  the  common  Ilea,  and  with  less  powerful  limbs, 
found  in  the  W.  Indiee  and  S  America,  where  it  is  excess¬ 
ively  troublesome,  attacking  any  exposed  part  of  the 
human  body,  and  effecting  a  lodgment  between  the  skin 
and  flesh,  often  under  the  skin  of  the  foot  or  the  nails  of 
the  toes.  A*  first  its  presence  is  indicated  only  by  a  slight 


Chigoe  ( Pulex  penetrans ): 
a,  male:  b,  gravid  female. 

itching  or  tingling;  but  an  ulceration  is  likely  soon  to  bv. 
the  result,  not  only  very  painful,  but  even  dangerous, 
when  the  female  C.  is  allowed  to  remain  and  to  deposit 
her  numerous  eggs.  Before  these  are  deposited,  her  abdo¬ 
men  becomes  distended  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  as  a 
membranous  bag,  to  the  size  of  a  pea.  The  ulcer  speedily 
contains  a  great  colony  of  chigoes.  The  negresses  of  the 
West  Indies  are  very  expert  in  extracting  the  C.,  which  is 
removed  also  by  washing  with  tobacco-juice.  Rubbing 
with  tobacco-leaves  is  employed  as  a  preventive  of  its  at¬ 
tacks. 

CHIH-LE,  che-le,  or  Pechih-le pe-che-le' :  one  of  the  n. 
provinces  of  China,  and  the  most  important  of  the  18,  as 
being  the  centre  of  government,  and  containing  Pekin,  the 
imperial  capital,  the  residence  of  the  emperor  and  court. 
Area,  58,949  sq.  m.  Pop.  17,937,000. 

CHI-  (or  TSIN-CHI-)  HOANG-TI,  chl-hwdng-tl,  or 
Ching  Wang,  Emperor  of  China  b  c.  246-210:  ‘the  Chi¬ 
nese  Napoleon,’  and  the  first  for  many  centuries  to  assume 
the  title  hoang,  or  emperor.  He  found  the  country  di¬ 
vided  into  eight  feudatory  states,  which  he  subjugated  and 
consolidated,  expelling  some  barbarous  tribes,  and  extend 
ing  the  empire  nearly  to  its  present  limits.  He  built  the 
Great  Wall  (of  which  some  now  deny  the  existence)  by  the 
labor  for  ten  years  of  several  million  men,  500,000,  of 
whom  are  said  to  have  died  under  the  task.  To  him  is  cred¬ 
ited  the  first  Chinese  collection  of  statistics,  with  a  view  to 
equable  taxation  of  lands  and  products.  In  his  hostility  to 
the  learned  class,  he  rashly  and  vainly  attempted  to  impair 
the  national  conservatism  by  destroying  the  ancient  books. 

CHIHUAHUA, 'Che-wa'wu.:  cily  of  the  Mexican  confed¬ 
eration,  with  considerable  trade  between  Santa  Fe,  in  New 
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Mexico,  and  the  United  States.  It  is  in  lat.  28°  40'  n., 
and  long.  105°  33'  w.,  and  has  a  cathedral,  convents,  and 
an  aqueduct  3  m.  long,  besides  3  appropriate  buildings, 
as  the  cap.  of  the  state  of  its  own  name.  Pop.  of  city, 
12,000. 

The  state  of  Chihuahua,  lat.  27°  to  32'  n.,  and  long.  104° 
to  108°  40'  w.,  is  divided  from  Texas  by  the  Rio  Bravo 
del  Norte.  It  is  a  table-land,  more  remarkable  for  mineral 
resources  than  for  agricultural  productions.  It  abounds 
in  nitre  and  other  salts,  and  is  rich  in  mines  of  gold  and 
silver.  Pop.  (1900)  327,004. 

CHIKARA:  see  Antelope. 

CHILBLAINS,  chil'bldnz:  redness  and  swelling  of  the 
skin  of  the  feet  and  sometimes  of  other  parts,  accompanied 
by  a  most  distressing  burning  and  itching  of  the  affected 
portion.  The  condition  is  an  accompaniment  of  cold  and 
damp  weather  and  in  those  subject  to  it  usually  returns  with 
persistent  regularity  each  recurring  autumn.  The  itch¬ 
ing  is  often  intolerable,  being  worse  at  night  when  the 
sufferer  is  in  bed.  Those  subject  to  chilblains  should  wear 
easy  shoes  with  waterproof  soles  and  well  fitting  stockings, 
preferably  of  wool.  The  shoes  and  stockings  should  al¬ 
ways  be  changed  at  the  earliest  opportunity  whenever  they 
have  become  wet.  If  the  feet  are  cold  they  should  be 
dipped  into  cold  water  and  dried  by  contact  with  a  soft 
towel  without  friction.  Relief  of  the  itching  may  some¬ 
times  be  obtained  by  borax  in  solution  or  in  ointment 
applied  after  dipping  the  feet  in  cold,  or,  sometimes  better, 
very  hot  water.  Painting  the  part  with  contractile  collo¬ 
dion  is  sometimes  of  service,  the  slight  pressure  made  by 
the  dried  collodion  serving  to  drive  some  of  the  blood  from 
the  surface. 

CHILD,  n.  child  [AS.  did,  plu.  cildra;  Dut.  and  Ger. 
kind,  a  child;  Gael,  gille ,  a  lad]:  a  son  or  daughter;  an  infant 
or  very  young  person;  one  weak  in  knowledge  or  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  world.  Children,  n.  plu.  children,  off¬ 
spring;  descendants;  the  inhabitants  of  a  country. 
Child'hood,  n.  the  first  14  years  of  a  human  life.  Child'- 
ish,  a.  like  a  child;  trifling;  ignorant;  silly;  implying  cen¬ 
sure  when  applied  to  an  adult.  Child'ishly,  ad.  -li. 
Child'ishness,  n.  the  qualities  of  a  child  in  regard  to 
conduct;  simplicity;  weakness  of  mind.  Child'less,  a. 
without  children.  Child'lessness,  n.  Childlike,  a. 
becoming  or  befitting  a  child,  implying  praise,  applied  to 
an  adult.  Children,  n.  plu.  dm  dr,  in  OE.,  the  common 
form  of  the  word  Children.  Child-bearing,  the  act.  of 
bringing  forth  children.  Child-bed,  the  state  of  a  woman 
bringing  forth  a  child  (see  Midwifery).  Child-birth, 
the  act  of  bringing  forth  a  child;  travail.  Child-crow¬ 
ing,  a  spasmodic  or  bastard  croup.  Child-killing:  see 
Infanticide.  Child’s  play,  trifling  contest;  light  work. 
Child-stealing:  see  Abduction.  With  child,  pregnant. 

CHILD,  child,  Sir  Josiah:  eminent  London  merchant, 
and  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  earlier  English  writers  on 
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Commerce  and  political  economy:  1630-99;  second  son  of 
.Richard  Child,  merchant,  of  London.  His  principal  work 
is  Brief  Observations  concerning  Trade  and  the  Interest  of 
Money  (Lond.  1668,  4to);  2d  ed.,  much  enlarged,  entitled 
A  New  Discourse  of  Trade  (1690).  In  this  work  he  ex¬ 
plains  his  plans  for  the  relief  and  employment  of  the  poor, 
including  the  substitution  of  districts  or  unions  for  parishes, 
and  the  compulsory  transportation  of  paupers  to  the 
colonies.  He  was  one  of  the  directors,  and  for  some  time 
chairman  of  the  E.  India  company,  and  is  said  to  have 
written  several  tracts  in  defense  of  the  trade  to  the  E. 
Indies,  published  anonymously.  In  1678  he  was  created  a 
baronet. 

CHILD,  Lydia  Maria:  1802,  Feb.  11 — 1880,  Oct.  20; 
b.  Medford,  Mass.:  author.  Her  father  was  David 
Francis,  a  baker,  whose  ancestor  came  from  England  to 
Cambridge  1636.  She  married,  1828,  David  Lee  Child 
(1794-1874),  a  Boston  lawyer  and  journalist.  Her  first 
book,  Hobomock  (Cambridge,  1821),  an  Indian  story,  was 
written  at  the  age  of  17.  The  Rebels ,  or  Boston  before  the 
Revolution  (Boston,  1822)  introduced  historical  characters, 
and  credited  Otis  with  a  speech  and  Whitefield  with  a  ser¬ 
mon  which  many  supposed  genuine  She  taught  a  year  at 
Medford,  and  at  Watertown  1824-28;  edited  1826-34  the 
Juvenile  Miscellany ,  earliest  American  monthly  for  chil¬ 
dren;  and  wrote  The  First  Settlers  of  New  England  (1829), 
and  The  American  Frugal  Housewife  (1829),  a  cook-book 
which  reached  its  33d  ed.  1855.  The  History  of  Woman 
(1832),  and  sundry  feminine  biographies  followed,  with  an 
annual  or  two  and  a  Greek  romance,  Philothea  (1835). 
Under  Garrison’s  influence  she  and  her  husband  became 
recruits  and  leaders  of  the  abolition  movement.  Her 
Appeal  for  that  Class  of  Americans  called  African  (Boston, 
1833)  was  the  first  book  of  domestic  origin  against  slavery; 
it  won  the  thanks  and  roused  the  interest  of  Channing,  and 
was  followed  by  an  Anti-Slavery  Catechism  and  other  small¬ 
er  works.  Her  zeal  in  this  cause  never  wavered:  it  is  vis¬ 
ible  in  many  of  her  later  books,  and  had  its  effect  on  thou¬ 
sands.  She  edited  the  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard 
in  New  York  1840-43,  and  assisted  Mr.  Child  thereon 
another  year,  living  in  the  family  of  Isaac  T.  Hopper, 
whose  life  she  wrote  1853.  Her  Letters  from  New  York 
(2  vols.,  1843-45)  appeared  first  in  the  Boston  Courier. 
Flowers  for  Children  (3  vols.,  1844-46)  were  gathered  from 
her  Juvenile  Miscellany.  From  1849  her  residence  was  at 
Wayland,  Mass.  Of  her  correspondence  with  John 
Brown,  Gov.  Wise,  and  Mrs.  Senator  Mason,  of  Va.  (Bos¬ 
ton,  1860),  300,000  copies  were  circulated.  Among  her 
other  writings  are  Fact  and  Fiction  (1846);  Power  of  Kind¬ 
ness  (Phila.  1851);  Progress  of  Religious  Ideas  (3  vols.,  N.Y. 
1855);  Autumnal  Leaves  (1856);  Looking  toward  Sunset 
(1864);  The  Freedman's  Book  (1865);  Miria,  a  Romance  of 
the  Republic  (1867);  and  Aspirations  of  the  World  (1878). 
She  gave  and  labored  much  to  aid  the  soldiers  and  the 
freedmen.  She  died  at  Wayland.  Wendell  Phillips  said 
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at  her  funeral,  ‘She  was  the  kind  of  woman  one  would 
choose  to  represent  woman’s  entrance  into  broader  life.’ 
A  vol.  of  her  letters  was  published  1882. 

CHILDE,  n.  child  [from  child]:  formerly  a  noble  youth; 
a  poetical  epithet  applied  to  young  heroes.  Childermas- 
day,  n.  chil'der-mds,  a  feast  of  the  church  held  on  28th 
December,  in  remembrance  of  the  children  slain  at  Bethle¬ 
hem  by  Herod — called  usually  Innocents’  Day. 

CHILDERMAS,  chil' der-mas,  or  Holy  Innocents’  Day: 
observed  by  the  church  of  Rome,  Dec.  28,  with  masses  for 
the  children  killed  by  Herod.  It  was  considered  unlucky 
to  marry  or  to  begin  any  work  on  this  day.  From  Fenn’s 
Letters  (vol.  I.  234)  we  learn  that  the  coronation  of  King 
Edward  IV.  was  put  off  till  the  Monday,  because  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Sunday  was  Childermas  day.  Childermas  is  also 
noted  on  the  calendar  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of 
the  Prot,  Epis.  Ch.  in  the  United  States. 

CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY:  See  Genetic  Psychology. 

CHILDREN,  Capacity  of  in  Law:  see  Infant:  Minor: 
Pupil:  Guardian:  Tutor. 

CHILDREN,  Care  of:  children  are  human  beings 
between  the  periods  of  birth  and  puberty,  which  last  may 
vary  in  different  individuals  from  the  13th  year,  or  less  to 
the  17th  year. 

Commonly,  childhood  is  considered  as  extending  from 
infancy  (i.  e.  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  life)  to  puberty. 
Children  differ  in  so  many  respects  from  adults,  that  it  is 
a  mistake  to  speak  of  them  as  ‘little  men  and  women.’ 
Because  of  these  differences,  they  require  special  study, 
and  those  who  do  not  give  it,  do  not  fully  understand 
children,  nor  learn  how  to  properly  care  for  them. 

General  Differences. — Active  growth  and  development 
of  the  body  and  most  of  its  organs,  characterize  the  healthy 
child.  But  this  very  activity  of  the  vital  processes  while  it 
assists  the  recuperative  power,  also  makes  the  onset  of 
certain  diseases  easier.  All  children  are  more  susceptible 
than  adults  to  acute  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal 
such  as  stomatitis,  diarrhoea  and  dysentery;  to  stomach 
derangements,  such  as  vomiting;  to  acute  respiratory 
affections,  such  as  pneumonia  and  bronchitis,  and  to 
certain  communicable  diseases,  measles,  scarlet-fever, 
chicken  pox,  diphtheria  and  whooping  cough.  These  last 
are  commonly  spoken  of  as  ‘children’s  diseases,’  and  are 
often  considered  as  inevitable  and  necessary,  so  that  parents 
voluntarily  expose  children  to  the  contagion.  This  is 
wrong,  as  these  affections  are  sometimes  fatal  or  leave 
behind  them  conditions  which  are  dangerous.  Physicians 
often  marvel  at  the  recovery  of  children  from  severe  illness. 
Even  those  who  were  much  debilitated,  before  the  sickness 
attacked  them,  often  recover  when  proper  food,  pure  air, 
warmth,  cheerful  surroundings  and  other  hygienic  measures 
are  instituted.  But  those  having  certain  congenital 
diseases  have  a  very  poor  chance. 

The  great  aim  on  the  part  of  parents  and  care-takers. 
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should  be  to  build  in  children  a  strong  ‘resisting  power* 
to  disease,  and  to  mental  and  moral  impurity,  to  form  a 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  ‘Usefulness  in  life,  honor, 
purity  and  blessings  of  whole  generations’  result  from 
proper  care,  and  ‘worthlessness,  disgrace,  putridity  of 
body  and  mind,  and  the  curse  of  long  ages  to  come/  from 
improper  care. 

As  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  inclines.  The  vital  forces 
of  young  children  are  occupied  almost  exclusively  with 
nutrition,  the  growth  and  development  of  organs  essential 
to  the  existence  of  the  individual.  From  youth  onward 
the  voluntary  control  of  the  nervous  system  becomes  more 
marked,  and  self  culture  or  self  debasement  asserts  itself. 
Perpetuation  of  the  species  is  prepared  for,  at  puberty. 

Their  Bones. — In  very  early  life  the  bones  are  soft  and 
cartilagenous,  but  gradually  they  become  harder,  cartilage 
being  replaced  by  bone,  as  food  such  as  milk,  cereals  and 
meat  juices  supply  the  necessary  phosphatic  salts.  In  the 
disease  called  Rickets,  these  salts  are  insufficient,  and  the 
weight  of  the  child  alone,  may  cause  curvatures  of  bones, 
and  the  deformities  known  as  ‘bowed-legs’  and  ‘knock 
knees.”  Due  to  a  preponderance  of  animal  matter,  the 
bones  of  children  are  more  elastic  than  those  of  the  adult, 
and  are  less  likely  to  be  broken.  But  they  may  bend 
from  unusual  muscular  contraction  or  from  great  pressure, 
such  as  is  caused  by  carrying  very  heavy  loads  upon  the 
head,  shoulders  or  back.  The  cartilages  on  the  ends  of 
certain  bones  of  children  and  which  are  quite  loosely  at¬ 
tached  may  be  displaced,  or  together  with  the  ligaments  and 
synovial  membranes  of  the  joints,  may  become  inflamed  by 
jerking  young  children  about  or  lifting  them  by  one  of 
their  arms,  a  too  common  practise. 

Muscles  and  Muscular  Exercise. — The  muscles  of  children 
are  softer  and  less  capable  of  great  efforts  than  those  of 
adults.  If  they  are  over-worked  they  become  weak,  as 
do  muscles  that  are  seldom  used.  In  certain  occupations 
where  child-labor  is  employed,  not  only  is  there  little  out¬ 
door  life  but  certain  muscles  are  developed  at  the  expense 
of  others  and  general  debility  results.  Certain  muscles 
of  the  back  become  weakened  and  curvature  of  the  spine 
appears,  when  children  are  forced  to  sit,  at  work,  upon 
benches  without  backs,  or  when  faulty  postures  are  as¬ 
sumed  at  desks  or  tables  or  when  heavy  school  books  are 
carried  repeatedly  on  one  arm. 

Muscular  exercise  is  necessary  not  only  to  develop  and 
strengthen  muscles  but  to  increase  the  force  of  the  circu¬ 
lation,  improve  digestion,  promote  the  consumption  of 
oxygen  by  the  lungs  and  so  improve  the  quality  of  the 
blood,  and  to  increase  mental  energy. 

Children  need  an  abundance  of  play,  but  they  should 
also  learn  to  do  light  work,  and  both  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  carried  on  in  the  open  air,  but  never  to  the 
point  of  exhaustion.  Exercise  in  bad  weather  may  be 
taken  in-doors,  the  children  being  well  clad  and  the  win¬ 
dows  open.  Even  cold  weather  is  no  bar  to  out-door  life. 
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if  children  are  properly  clothed.  They  should  be  taught 
that  to  be  in  good  health  as  well  as  ‘cheerful  and  gay/ 
they  should  ‘work  while  they  work,  and  play  while  they 
play’ — not  dawdle. 

Babies  or  older  children  should  not  be  carried  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Let  them  learn  to  crawl  and  walk, 
and  their  limbs  have  free  and  varied  movements  on  the 
bed  or  properly  covered  floor,  in  a  warm  and  well  ventilated 
room.  Their  movements  should  not  be  impeded  by  tight 
or  heavy  clothing.  Encourage  children  in  out-door  games. 
A  healthy  child  is  generally  very  active  and  restless. 
Healthy  boys  have  been  known  to  cover  20  miles  a  day  in 
their  work  and  play,  as  shown  by  the  pedometer.  The 
fact  that  a  child  does  not  care  to  play  but  wants  to  loll 
about,  is  a  sign  of  something  wrong. 

Rest . — Associated  with  exercise,  and  also  necessary  for 
health  is  rest,  acquired  by  periods  of  ordinary  inactivity, 
change  of  work  and  play  and  by  sufficient  quiet  sleep. 
A  healthy  baby  sleeps  a  large  part  of  the  time.  An  older 
child  may  well  take  a  nap  in  the  daytime.  Children  should 
be  taught  to  sleep  as  far  as  possible  at  regular  hours,  and 
in  a  dark  room,  and  not  to  be  disturbed  by  ordinary  noises. 
The  bedroom  should  be  warm  but  well  ventilated  and  the 
child’s  night  clothes  and  bed  clothes  light  but  warm.  An 
elastic  but  firm  mattress  is  best.  The  meal  before  retiring 
should  be  a  light  one,  else  sleep  is  likely  to  be  restless  and 
filled  more  or  less  with  dreams  which  are  apt  to  become 
‘night-mares’  or  even  ‘night  terrors.’  Restless  sleep  is 
produced  by  nervous  excitement  before  retiring,  by  im¬ 
proper  food,  insufficient  warmth,  too  much  light,  unusual 
noises,  enlarged  tonsils,  cough,  pain  and  discomfort. 

Breathing-Air. — Children  breathe  more  rapidly  than 
adults,  and  need  proportionately  more  air.  They  should 
be  taught  to  breathe  through  the  nose,  and  to  inflate  their 
lungs  from  time  to  time  in  the  open  air.  Shallow  respira¬ 
tion  shows  weak  lung  power,  and  paves  the  way  for  con¬ 
sumption.  Indians  compel  their  children  even  the  babies, 
to  breathe  through  the  nose,  by  keeping  the  mouth  shut 
at  night,  with  a  bandage  under  the  chin  and  over  the  head. 
Hence  the  wonderful  ability  of  Indians  to  take  very  long 
journeys,  even  on  the  dog  trot.  Mouth-breathers  are 
pitiful  objects.  They  have  enlarged  tonsils,  pigeon  breasts 
and  ill  health.  The  mouth,  nose  and  pharynx  should  be 
clear,  enlarged  tonsils,  nasal  and  post-nasal  growths  re¬ 
moved. 

The  breathing  of  pure  air  is  necessary  for  the  blood  to 
nourish  the  body  as  it  should,  Even  little  children  can 
stand  ordinary  cold  air  if  they  are  warm  and  comfortable. 
But  ‘draughts  of  air  cut  like  a  knife.’  Stuffy,  close  rooms, 
emanations  from  improperly  regulated  furnaces  and 
stoves,  from  clothes  washing,  tobacco  smoking,  over¬ 
crowding  and  other  sources,  are  to  be  avoided. 

Circulation — Animal  Heat. — The  circulation  of  children 
is  more  rapid  than  in  the  adult,  and  the  pulse  beat  higher. 
Certain  diseases  involving  the  blood,  spread  therefore  more 
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rapidly.  Fever,  or  an  increased  animal  or  vital  heat  id 
more  easily  aroused  and  from  apparently  trivial  causes. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  is,  as  a  rule,  more  easily  dispelled, 
and  has  not  always  the  significance  it  has  in  adults. 
Severe  heat  of  the  head,  associated  with  coldness  of  hands 
and  feet,  should  put  one  on  the  guard  against  convulsions. 
Testing  the  temperature  of  the  body  with  a  cool  hand  is 
much  better  for  care-takers  than  the  absolute  reliance 
upon  clinical  thermometers,  many  of  which  sold  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  other  places  are  unreliable.  If  reliable 
their  reading  may  cause  unnecessary  alarm,  as  the  normal 
temperature  of  a  child  is  higher  than  that  of  the  adult, 
but  above  normal  is  not  always  indicative  of  grave  disease. 
High  temperature  may  be  considerably  reduced  by  drinks 
of  cool  water,  by  sponging  the  body  with  cool  water,  or  by 
inunction  of  oil.  Medicines  had  best  be  left  to  the  physi¬ 
cian.  Subnormal  temperature,  one  or  more  degrees  below 
normal,  is  induced  by  general  debility  and  some  forms  of 
disease,  and  must  be  remedied  by  warm,  digestible  food, 
and  by  keeping  the  body,  and  especially  the  feet,  warm. 

Digestive  organs. — The  stomach  of  young  children  is  more 
sensitive  and  lies  in  the  body  in  a  more  vertical  direction 
than  in  the  adult.  Vomiting  is  more  readily  induced  by 
indigestible  food,  whether  in  quality  or  amount,  and  the 
habit  of  vomiting  paves  the  way  for  chronic  dypsepsia. 
The  principal  objection  to  jolting  a  child  up  and  down  as 
is  commonly  done  to  quiet  it,  is,  that  it  is  liable  to  upset 
the  stomach.  The  large  intestine  is  proportionately 
longer  and  larger,  and  with  the  small  intestine,  more 
sensitive.  Bowel  derangements  are  apt  to  be  more  severe, 
and  intestinal  hemorrhage  from  polypi,  etc.,  more  danger¬ 
ous.  The  teeth,  the  first  and  most  of  the  second  set, 
appear  in  childhood.  But  the  common  belief  that  many 
ailments  are  due  to  dentition  is  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is 
now  generally  understood  that  proper  care  of  the  first  set, 
has  much  to  do  with  the  proper  cutting  and  strength  of 
the  second.  Cleanliness  of  the  teeth,  the  occasional  rinsing 
of  the  mouth  with  a  weak  alkaline  solution,  and  the  filling 
of  cavities  by  the  dentist,  should  be  observed.  The  mouth 
should  be  inspected  from  time  to  time  and  foreign  particles 
between  and  about  the  teeth  and  gums  gently  removed. 
Metal  toothpicks  should  never  be  used,  every  child  should 
be  taught  to  hold  down  its  tongue  with  a  fore-finger,  when 
the  throat  is  to  be  inspected,  and  thus  the  terror  sometimes 
excited  by  a  spoon  or  spatula  is  prevented. 

The  Skin — Lymphatics — Absorption. — The  lymphatics 
and  the  skin  are  more  active,  and  also  the  process  of  absorp¬ 
tion.  Irritation  and  sometimes  inflammatory  products  are 
therefore  conveyed  more  readily  from  one  part  of  the 
body  to  another.  For  example,  a  skin  disease  of  the  scalp 
is  quite  often  followed  or  attended  by  enlargement  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  in  the  nape  of  the  neck;  inflamed  tonsils 
by  enlarged  and  sore  glands  under  the  lower  jaw;  intestinal 
inflammation  by  enlargement  of  the  glands  in  the  mesen¬ 
tery. 
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Bathing. — A  sweet  baby  is  to  be  much  preferred  to  a 
Sour-smelling  one,  a  clean  child  to  a  dirty  one,  but  children 
love  to  play  in  dirt  and  sand  and  there  is  no  objection  if 
the  dirt  and  sand  are  clean.  Children,  not  allowed  to 
occasionally  soil  clothes,  faces  and  hands,  lead  an  un¬ 
natural  life  and  are  to  be  pitied.  Grime  can  generally  be 
removed  by  washing  face  and  hands  in  warm  water  and 
Indian  meal,  then  in  clear  water  with  or  without  soap. 
All  children  should  become  accustomed  to  bathe  in  cool 
water,  as  such  water  is  the  most  invigorating,  but  they 
should  not  be  cruelly  forced  to  use  it.  Cool  water  may 
at  first  follow  the  use  of  warm  water  and  gradually  replace 
it.  Whenever  a  hot  bath  is  used,  as  in  convulsions,  the 
child  should  if  possible  be  lowered  into  the  tub  upon  a 
sheet.  At  the  same  time  cool  water  is  poured  upon  the 
head.  A  sea  bath  should  not  be  given  by  ruthlessly  put¬ 
ting  the  child  beneath  the  water.  It  is  cruel,  for  a  child 
of  nervous  temperament  or  in  ill  health  may  be  frightened 
into  convulsions,  St.  Vitus  Dance  or  some  other  nervous 
disorder.  Either  gently  lead  the  child  into  the  water  or 
gently  dip  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  in  both  instances 
wetting  the  head  and  shoulders  with  water  from  your 
hand.  One  or  two  such  efforts  at  sea-bathing  is  sufficient 
on  any  one  day.  Proper  bathing  not  only  invigorates  the 
whole  body,  by  its  stimulation  of  blood  vessels,  nerves  and 
muscles,  but  it  also  removes  dirt,  and  by  keeping  the  pores 
open  allows  the  skin  to  carry  on  its  six  functions,  and  so 
tends  to  health.  In  most  forms  of  baths  a  good  soap 
should  be  used  and  the  bath  should  be  followed  by  brisk 
but  gentle  friction.  For  very  young  children  a  sponge  or 
dip  bath  is  desirable  each  day  or  on  alternate  days.  Older 
children,  especially  if  exercising  much  in  the  open  air,  may- 
take  a  bath  daily.  Bathing  should  not  be  continued  if 
the  skin  is  chilly,  and  finger  nails  and  lips  are  bluish,  else 
it  will  do  harm.  Dirty  skins  favor  the  onset  and  spread  of 
itch,  ringworm  and  body  vermin,  and  these  are  some  of 
the  risks  of  school-life.  Children  should  learn  to  use  the 
five  brushes — hair,  tooth,  nail,  clothes  and  shoe  brush. 

Clothing. — Insufficient  clothing,  as  a  matter  of  fashion, 
too  much  as  the  result  of  over  anxiety,  and  a  scarcity 
because  of  poverty  are  all  undesirable.  Clothing  should 
be  adapted  to  the  health  and  strength  of  the  child,  and  to 
the  weather.  Under-clothing  is  the  most  important  part 
of  clothing,  and  should  be  largely  of  wool  or  of  silk  and 
not  colored  with  poisonous  dyes.  Outer  clothing  should 
be  of  light  color  in  warm  weather  and  of  dark  in  cold 
weather.  More  attention  should  be  paid  to  comfort  rather 
than  style  so  that  the  child  can  freely  move  its  limbs  and 
body  and  expand  the  chest.  Comfortable  foot  gear  is 
essential  not  only  for  ready  exercise  but  to  preserve  the 
beauty  and  mobility  of  the  feet.  Bed  as  well  as  body 
clothing  should  be  dry,  clean,  light,  of  sufficient  quantity 
and  well  ventilated.  Dirty  clothing  not  only  harbors 
filth  but  is  likely  to  harbor  disease  germs.  Too  much 
clothing  is  as  bad  as  too  little,  mittens  are  examples  of 
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light  but  warm  articles  of  clothing,  and  two  pairs  of  cotton 
stockings  are  warmer  than  one  pair  of  woolen  ones. 

Fat  of  the  Body — Food . — A  healthy  baby  should  have 
plump  cheeks  and  chubby  extremities.  It  needs  consider¬ 
able  fat  to  help  maintain  animal  heat  (during  infancy  when 
but  little  exercise  is  possible),  and  also  to  live  upon  when 
sufficient  food  cannot  be  consumed.  Young  children  lose 
fat  rapidly  and  emaciate  when  such  food  is  absent,  but 
regain  it  rapidly,  when  it  is  supplied.  An  overfed  baby 
or  young  child  becomes  either  gross  or  puny  and  in  both 
cases  lacks  resisting  power.  As  growth  proceeds  and  activity 
replaces  inertness,  the  fat  of  the  body  diminishes,  so  that 
a  very  fat  boy  or  girl  (unless  the  fatness  is  hereditary)  is 
usually  regarded  as  one  whose  nutrition  is  at  fault  or 
whose  diet  is  too  generous.  At  about  9  or  10  years  of  life 
the  child  should  grow  taller  and  thinner.  Most  children  do 
not  like  fatty  food,  but  they  should  be  encouraged  to  eat  it. 
Sugars,  and  starches  do  similar  work  in  the  body  and  are 
needed  in  moderation,  but  poor,  adulterated  candy  is  the 
bane  of  many  a  child.  Babies  should  be  nursed  if  possible, 
and  at  approximately  regular  hours.  If  fed,  milk  should 
be  the  principal  food.  Gradually  cereals,  bread,  vegetables, 
broths,  fruit  juices  and  lastly  meat  should  be  a  part  of  the 
diet.  Older  children  need  a  mixed  diet,  with  considerable 
milk  and  should  be  allowed  to  eat  all  they  can  digest 
readily,  but  no  more.  They  should  learn  to  eat  the  crust 
of  bread  as  well  as  the  soft  part.  All  cooked  foods 
should  be  thoroughly  done,  fruits  should  be  ripe  but  not 
over-ripe.  The  lack  of  an  appetite  points  to  an  indigestion 
or  the  beginning  of  some  illness. 

Nervous  System ,  Its  Care. — The  sensitiveness  and  activity 
of  the  nervous  system  are  greater  in  most  children  than  in 
adults.  Their  feelings  are  often  keener  and  their  sufferings 
more  real,  and  they  readily  acquire  good  and  bad  habits 
from  imitation.  They  need  firm  but  gentle  ruling.  Cod¬ 
dling  produces  wayward,  unreasonable  children,  severity 
breaks  their  spirits  and  they  lose  faith  in  human  beings, 
even  their  parents.  To  train  a  child  to  become  useful, 
unselfish  and  obedient  requires  persistent  study  and  care. 
Young  children,  like  other  young  animals  are  largely 
emotional.  They  are  apt  to  exaggerate,  and  it  is  hard  for 
them  to  estimate  or  locate  pain.  Sudden  surprises  are 
dangerous.  Startling  a  baby  and  even  an  older  child  may 
produce  chorea.  Sudden  atmospheric  or  dietetic  changes 
may  affect  as  unpleasantly.  Gentle  music,  the  crooning 
lullaby,  soothes  a  young  child,  but  the  so-called  amusing 
of  a  baby,  as  by  persistent  tickling,  may  produce  nervous 
disorders.  Convulsions  especially  during  the  first  two 
years  of  life  are  quite  common  from  such  causes  as  indigest¬ 
ible  food,  worms,  and  sunstroke.  Chorea  and  other  nervous 
disturbances  may  occur  then  or  later,  especially  in  ill- 
nourished  children  of  a  nervous  type,  who  worry  and  are 
easily  frightened.  Headache  and  nearly  all  the  mental 
diseases  of  adults  may  be  duplicated  in  children,  but 
hydrocephalus  is  a  disease  of  childhood. 
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Up  to  the  7th  year  of  life  the  brain  grows  rapidly, 
afterwards  more  slowly.  In  the  early  part  of  life  it  works 
automatically  and  should  be  educated  by  gently  encourag¬ 
ing  observation  and  reasoning.  Kindergarten  methods 
teach  habits  of  neatness,  order,  punctuality,  observation 
and  civility.  The  young  pupils  in  kindergartens  are  in  an 
atmosphere  of  physical  purity  and  health,  and  if  necessary 
the  children  are  fed,  bathed  and  clothed.  Mother’s  meetings 
in  connection  with  kindergartens  result  in  teaching  parents 
as  to  the  care  of  children. 

Special  Senses. — The  special  senses  are  to  be  developed 
slowly  but  carefully  and  all  optical  defects  should  be 
remedied  and  children  should  not  read  or  work  by  poor 
light.  Dazzling  light,  rapid  movements  before  the  eyes, 
shrill  and  loud  talking  and  noises,  pungent  odors  and 
substances  with  sharp  flavors  used  as  food  are  harmful. 
It  is  said  that  babies  first  observe  yellow,  then  red,  white, 
gray,  black,  and  the  blues  and  greens.  Over  stimulation 
of  the  brains  of  bright  children  and  even  of  the  backward 
weakens  them. 

Mental  Training .  The  precocious  child,  much  as  it 
may  be  admired  by  some,  is  an  anomaly,  and  is  not  likely 
to  be  well  enough  grounded  in  the  ordinary  necessities 
of  life  to  successfully  cope  with  the  ills,  disturbances  and 
disappointments  of  later  life.  Teach  the  child  self  control, 
the  great  preventive  of  ungovernable  temper,  bad  habits, 
of  an  exaggerated  egotism  and  of  many  foolish  or  danger¬ 
ous  actions.  Teach  him  also  to  be  self  reliant  and  helpful 
to  others.  Teach  these  matters  as  soon  as  possible  in  the 
child’s  life  so  that  they  may  become  habits,  which  will 
dominate  the  individual  through  life. 

Moral  Training. — Children  having  no  clear  ideas  as  to 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  may  be  influenced 
by  stronger  minds  to  become  immoral  or  to  commit 
crimes.  ‘Parents  can  seldom  be  brought  to  see  the  corrupt 
morals  of  their  own  children,  therefore  few  corrupt  child¬ 
ren  are  either  admonished  or  punished.’  Such  children 
even  testify  against  their  innocent  parents  or  friends  to 
favor  others  for  whom  they  have  an  attachment.  The 
records  of  the  children’s  courts  are  full  of  such  cases. 
The  indeterminate  sentence  with  probation  now  given  by 
many  judges  in  the  case  of  depraved  or  criminal  children, 
recognizes  that  these  children  may  be  reclaimed,  if  kept 
for  a  considerable  time  under  the  eye  of  proper  guardians. 
The  kind  of  companions  and  play-fellows  a  child  has,  has 
much  to  do  with  its  purity,  honor  and  usefulness.  Vile 
pictures  and  language,  and  immoral  practices  appeal  to 
some  children. 

The  way  to  control  a  child  or  to  reform  it  is  to  obtain  its 
sympathy  by  letting  the  child  feel  that  you  are  really  its 
true  friend,  for  a  child  is  quick  to  detect  shams.  But 
your  sympathy  and  pity  must  not  cloud  your  judgment. 
It  is  hard  work  to  make  some  children  understand  that  the 
truth  means  ‘the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but 
the  truth’ — yet  this  is  the  only  ground  to  work  upon — in 
education  and  reformation. 
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CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH,  Literature  for:  the  idea 
of  a  special  literature  for  children,  juvenile  literature,  as 
it  is  called,  is,  on  the  whole,  peculiar  to  modern  education. 
The  horn-book  of  the  16th  century,  the  primer  of  our  own 
time,  these  had  their  equivalents  in  the  teaching  of  Greek 
and  Roman  children,  but  from  them  the  pupils  seem  to 
have  gone  directly  to  the  reading  of  books  quite  as  suit¬ 
able  for  adults  as  for  them,  or  at  least,  intended  by  the 
writers  for  adult  readers.  In  the  middle  ages  only  clerics 
read.  Children  intended  for  the  Church  were  placed  und^ 
the  tuition  of  the  monks,  and  learned  to  read  first  of  all 
sacred  writings  and  the  lives  of  the  saints. 

Songs,  folk-lore,  fireside  tales,  these  are  the  natural 
pabulum  of  the  child  mind.  By  the  men  and  women  of 
early  times,  however,  they  were  as  gladly  heard  as  read, 
and  only  in  the  case  of  the  really  erudite  was  other  reading 
desired.  Then,  with  the  Renaissance  came  the  more 
widespread  enjoyment  of  the  literature  of  thought,  that 
is,  of  philosophy  and  history.  Slowly,  too,  the  novel 
developed  as  a  separate  literary  type;  more  and  more  the 
story  or  poem  took  on  an  analytic  or  thought  form  dis¬ 
tasteful  if  not  incomprehensible  to  children.  Thus,  toward 
the  end  of  the  18th  c.  the  need  was  felt  for  simpler  stories 
and  poems  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  young  people.  Moral 
tales  and  verses,  nursery  rhymes,  adaptations  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  stories  and  of  classic  fables,  were  published  inconsider¬ 
able  numbers. 

Goody  Two  Shoes  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  useful 
stories  for  children  published  in  England.  Later,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  c.,  came  Maria  Edgeworth’s  Moral 
Tales ,  in  a  collection  aptly  named  The  Parent's  Assistant. 
In  America  the  Reverend  Jacob  Abbott  contributed  about 
200  volumes  to  juvenile  literature,  his  best,  known  works 
being  the  Rollo  Books,  the  Lucy  Books,  Science  for  the 
Young,  and  the  series  of  historical  stories  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  his  brother,  John  S.  C.  Abbott. 

The  19th  c.  was  marked  in  the  science  and  history  of 
education  especially  by  the  Child-Study  (q.v.)  idea. 
Initiated  by  the  practical  work  of  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel 
before  1850,  it  reached  a  remarkable  development  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  century,  when  the  physiological  psy¬ 
chology  of  childhood  and  youth  was  made  the  subject  of 
indefatigable  study  by  scientists  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  Perhaps  the  most  noted  writer  on  this  subject 
in  America  is  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  President  of  Clark 
University  at  Worcester,  Mass.  ‘Between  one  famous 
page  in  Aristotle  and  these  thirteen  hundred  pages  of 
Stanley  Hall  there  is  nothing  of  the  psychology  of  child¬ 
hood,’  says  Compayre  in  a  review  of  Dr.  Hall’s  book  on 
Adolescence. 

So  strong  has  the  influence  of  psychological  pedagogy 
become,  that  all  well-educated  parents,  as  well  as  teachers, 
feel  the  need  of  some  guidance  in  the  bringing  up  of  chil¬ 
dren.  Faithful  cooperation  of  school  and  home  in¬ 
fluences  is  a  recognized  desideratum.  Especially  in  the 
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reading  done  by  a  child  is  the  necessity  of  watchfulness, 
if  not  of  constant  direction,  accepted  as  the  responsibility 
of  adults.  In  preparing,  then,  an  outline  of  a  reading 
course  for  young  people,  it  would  be  wise  to  have  at  hand 
a  brief  outline  of  the  results  of  Child-Study,  (q.v.).  Such 
an  outline  is  attempted  herewith. 

The  development  of  the  child-mind  after  infancy  may 
be  divided  into  three  periods,  always  more  or  less  dis¬ 
tinct,  as  follows:  (1)  from  3  to  7  years  of  age;  (2)  from  8 
to  12;  (3)  from  12  to  16  years.  These  periods  show  certain 
general  characteristics,  as  writers  on  the  subject  have 
learned  from  the  painstaking  study  of  innumerable  data. 

I.  From  3  to  7  Years. — This  is  the  age  to  which  especial 
study  was  given  by  Froebel  and  his  followers.  Children 
at  this  period  require  care  and  instruction,  but  should  not 
be  made  conscious  of  officious  over-attention.  Minds  as 
well  as  bodies  grow  and  expand  with  natural  and  spon¬ 
taneous  play.  The  idea  of  Froebel  in  the  Kindergarten 
was,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  cast  about  the  child  a  ‘loving 
check-rein/  guiding  its  play  along  definite  lines  of  in¬ 
struction  and  development.  The  mistake  made  in  the 
system,  many  writers  now  think,  is  in  the  enforcement  of 
attention  to  detail.  The  capacity  for  discrimination  of 
shapes,  sizes,  colors,  and  sounds  comes  very  gradually 
to  the  child  and  should  not  be  forced.  Memorizing  of 
games  and  little  songs  is  both  a  pleasure  and  a  source  of 
growth. 

II.  From  7  to  12  Years. — This,  says  Dr.  Hall,  is  the 
time  of  chief  mental  training.  It  is  a  period  of  indefat¬ 
igable  physical  activity,  of  insatiable  curiosity  for  good 
and  evil.  Care  and  direction  are  most  necessary,  yet  it 
is  now  that  the  child  is,  as  a  rule,  most  ‘trying’  to  his 
adult  relatives.  The  attractiveness  of  babyhood  is 
passed,  and  traits  of  lawlessness,  lack  of  affection,  even 
meanness,  appear.  These  should  be  leniently  regarded. 
Occasional  acts  of  cruelty,  even,  may  not  cause  anxiety, 
as  they  are  merely  forms  of  curiosity.  If  obedience  has 
not  been  made  a  habit  before  this  time,  it  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult.  Drill-work  of  all  sorts  is  good;  memori¬ 
zation  is  of  great  assistance;  and  the  learning  of  manual 
tasks  is  necessary.  To  quote  again  from  Dr.  Hall,  ‘the 
hand  is  never  so  near  the  head  as  now.’ 

III.  From  12  to  16  Years. — A  distinct  change  now 
comes  into  the  mental  life  of  the  child.  From  a  sort 
of  indifference  to  the  life  of  adults  he  turns  to  interest  in 
older  people  and  a  wish  to  copy  their  ways.  A  new 
interest  in  and  deeper  love  for  Nature  also  is  awakened, 
and  music  and  art  begin  to  affect  the  emotional  nature. 
The  mind  is  to  some  degree  in  a  fallow  state.  It  is  fa¬ 
tigued  sooner  and  more  easily  and  does  not  benefit  from 
drill  methods  as  before.  Knowledge  sinks  in  and  is  only 
gradually  understood,  and  with  this  slowness  comes  a 
power  to  appreciate  far  ahead  of  the  power  to  express. 
Expression,  then,  should  be  assisted  but  not  forced;  for 
the  constant  absorption  by.  the  mind  of  what  is  good  in 
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nature,  literature,  and  art  will  have  results  evident  enough 
in  the  richness  of  expression  in  later  years. 

With  this  classification  by  ages,  a  choice  of  books  for 
young  people  may  be  intelligently  undertaken.  Of 
course  a  broad  generalization  is  always  faulty,  but  the 
following  suggestions  can  be  readily  adapted  to  the 
wonderful  variety  of  individual  needs. 

I.  First  of  all  let  the  child  hear  and  learn  songs:  non¬ 
sense  rhymes,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  jingle,  then  nature 
and  fairy  songs.  And  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in 
giving  the  child  fairy  stories  and  myths.  To  deprive 
children  of  folk  lore  is  to  rob  them  of  a  long  heritage  of 
imagination  and  beauty.  Recitations  of  these  ideas  are 
made  naturally  and  almost  unconsciously  as  the  mind 
develops,  ‘by  a  process/  says  one  writer  on  Pedagogy, 
‘best  described  as  desquamation.’  Indeed,  if  it  were  not 
so,  Bible  stories  would  come  under  the  same  condemna¬ 
tion  ;  for  very  carefully  taught  children  will  be  found  to 
have  odd,  not  to  say  grotesque,  ideas  of  sacred  persons. 
An  interesting  discussion  of  this  subject  may  be  found 
in  The  Idea  of  God  by  John  Fiske. 

At  this  early  period  the  child,  of  course,  has  little  to 
do  with  actual  books.  But  he  should  hear  good  reading 
aloud,  thus  acquiring  a  sense  of  sound,  rhythm,  and  tone. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  understand  every  word:  in 
fact,  explanation  is  better  dispensed  with  than  overdone. 

Examples  of  good  books  for  this  period:  Mother  Goose; 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales;  The  Nonsense  Book  of  Edward  Lear, 
and  others  of  the  same  sort ;  Stories  from  the  Bible;  Shakes - 
peare’s  Fairy  Songs;  /E  sop’s  Fables ;  Kipling’s  Just  So 
Stories;  Stevenson’s  Child’s  Garden  of  Verse;  simple  poems 
by  Longfellow,  Whittier,  and  others;  simple  animal 
stories. 

These  need  not  be  true;  in  fact,  many  very  fanciful 
stories,  such  as  Those  Dreadful  Mouse-boys  by  Ariel,  or 
The  Cosy  Lion  by  Mrs.  Burnett,  give  children  great  de¬ 
light. 

There  are  many  modern  child  stories  of  great  worth. 
And  by  the  time  he  is  seven  or  eight  the  child  should  be 
familiar  with  Lewis  Carroll’s  Alice  in  Wonderland  and 
Alice  Through  the  Looking-glass. 

II.  As  this  is  the  period — from  8  to  12  years — when 
memorizing  is  easily  made  a  habit,  and  the  love  of  excite¬ 
ment  of  primitive  kinds  is  predominant,  the  reading  and 
learning  of  heroic  poetry  is  useful  and  very  attractive  to 
children.  In  prose,  fairy  tales  will  still  be  read  with 
pleasure,  but  will  gradually  give  place  to  stories  of  heroic 
deeds.  Stories  of  Robin  Hood,  of  Roland,  of  King 
Arthur,  and  other  heroes,  and  compilations  from  the 
classics,  such  as  Mr.  Alfred  Church’s  excellent  series  of 
stories  from  Greek  writers — all  these  will  be  much  liked. 
Herbert  thought  that  between  9  and  12  years  of  age  boys 
were  better  fitted  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
substance  of  Homer  than  at  any  other  time.  From  these 
heroic  deeds  to  tales  of  modem  patriotism  is  an  easy  step. 
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and  the  rather  crude  but  interesting  ‘virtue  rewarded* 
stories  of  G.  A.  Henty  and  J.  T.  Trowbridge  will  be  found 
very  good.  Another  type  of  book,  appealing  especially 
to  girls  of  this  age,  are  the  stories  of  American  and  English 
home  life,  such  as  those  of  Louisa  Alcott.  But  books  of 
mawkish  and  sentimental  morality  should  be  sternly 
avoided. 

It  is  neither  wise  nor  necessary  to  make  much  difference 
between  books  for  boys  and  books  for  girls.  The  girls 
like  stories  of  heroism  quite  as  much  as  their  brothers,  and 
profit  by  them  as  fully.  An  excellent  way  to  bring  their 
reading  interests  together  is  by  subscribing  to  a  young 
people’s  magazine,  in  which  serial  stories,  puzzles,  and 
correspondence  keep  their  attention  from  month  to  month. 

Examples  of  good  books  for  this  period:  Hans  Ander¬ 
sen’s  Fairy  Tales;  Andrew  Lang’s  Fairy  Books;  Miss 
Mulock’s  The  Little  Lame  Prince  and  Adventures  of  a 
Brownie;  Hawthorne’s  Wonder  Book  and  Tanglewood 
Tales;  James  Baldwin’s  The  Story  of  Siegfried  and  The 
Story  of  Roland;  Malory’s  Morte  D’ Arthur;  Howard  Pyle’s 
The  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood;  A.  J.  Church’s  Stories  from 
Homer  and  Stories  from  Greek  Tragedians;  Lamb’s  Tales 
from  Shakespeare;  Macaulay’s  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome; 
Aytoun’s  Lays  of  Scottish  Cavaliers;  Hawthorne’s  Grand¬ 
father’s  Chair;  C.  C.  Coffin’s  Boys  of  ’76  and  Building  the 
Nation;  The  Arabian  Nights;  Robinson  Crusoe;  Kipling’s 
The  Jungle  Books;  Thompson  Seton’s  Wild  Animals  I  Have 
Known;  Roberts’s  Kindred  of  the  Wild;  Lang’s  The  Animal 
Story  Book;  Dickens’s  Child’s  History  of  England;  Mark 
Twain’s  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper;  Lanier’s  The  Boys’ 
Froissart;  Alcott ’s  Little  Women,  Little  Men,  Jack  and 
Jill,  and  Eight  Cousins;  Coolidge’s  What  Katy  Did; 
Beard’s  The  American  Boy’s  Handy  Book;  Poems  of 
Patriotism  from  Longfellow,  Drake,  Holmes,  Whittier, 
Lowell,  etc. 

III.  With  the  change  in  mental  attitude  mentioned 
in  the  classification  of  ages,  comes  a  gradually  changing 
taste  in  reading.  The  hero  story  continues  to  be  attractive, 
but  the  interest  of  romance  enters  side  by  side  with  the 
increasing  interest  in  the  life  of  grown  men  and  women. 
Historical  novels  of  the  best  sort  should  be  placed  in  a 
child’s  hands  now,  and  will  be  read  with  the  most  perfect 
sympathy.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  at  this  time  the 
taste  is  more  nearly  formed  and  its  vitiation  by  the  reading 
of  trash  is  a  serious  matter.  Many  parents  are  so  unwise 
or  M  least  so  indifferent  as  to  let  their  children  cram 
their  minds  with  all  the  current  fiction,  good  or  bad, 
while  Shakespeare  and  Bunyan,  Scott  and  Dickens, 
stand  unopened  upon  the  bookshelves.  It  is  true  that 
the  young  boy  or  girl  will  not  understand  all  the  discussions 
or  descriptions  in  the  works  of  great  authors.  But  the 
unspoiled  mind  has  great  patience  and  does  not  object 
to  ‘slow  reading’  if  the  story  and  the  characters  taking 
part  in  it  are  made  real;  and  the  best  books,  read  in  this 
way,  are  a  lasting  delight  and  not  merely  an  irksome 
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task.  So  long,  however,  as  children  hear  little  of  the 
classics  and  much  of  sensational  writers,  so  long  as  the 
classics  are  kept  behind  locked  glass  doors  while  cheap 
novels  and  cheaper  magazines  lie  on  the  reading  table, 
just  so  long  will  the  copying  instinct  of  boys  and  girls 
set  them  to  reading  the  easiest  thing,  and  just  so  long 
will  their  minds  be  disappointingly  incapable  of  concen¬ 
tration  when  at  school. 

A  taste  for  poetry  should  be  more  or  less  natural  in 
every  child,  and  at  this  age  it  should  be  especially  en¬ 
couraged  and  guided.  The  sense  of  beauty  should  be 
stimulated  by  familiarity  with  such  poets  as  Tennyson, 
Keats,  and  Wordsworth.  The  awakening  love  for  nature 
and  art  will  find  nourishment  also  in  the  many  excellent 
books  on  these  subjects  written  especially  for  young 
people.  These  same  nature  books  train  the  eye  and  mind 
to  observe  and  reason;  and  well-written,  interesting  de¬ 
tective  stories  really  serve  a  like  purpose.  Toward  the 
end  of  this  period,  books  of  discussion  and  advice  to 
young  people,  such  as  Ruskin’s  Sesame  and  Lilies,  Emer¬ 
son’s  Essays,  and  Carlyle’s  Sartor  Resartus,  if  not  forced 
as  a  task,  will  be  read  with  interest  and  generally  with 
eagerness. 

So  wide  is  the  choice  of  books  for  young  people  from 
12  to  16  years  of  age,  that  any  list  must  of  necessity  be 
a  mere  suggestion.  The  following  works,  arranged  with 
an  attempt  at  sequence,  may  at  least  be  found  useful. 

Scott’s  Ivanhoe  and  The  Talisman;  Yonge’s  Unknown 
to  History;  Irving’s  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  and  Rip  Van 
Winkle;  Cooper’s  The  Leather-Stocking  Tales,  The  Spy,  and 
The  Pilot;  Kipling’s  Captains  Courageous;  Shakespeare’s 
Henry  IV.  (Part  1);  Henry  V.,  As  You  Like  It,  Macbeth, 
and  Merchant  of  Venice;  Dickens’s  Tale  of  Two  Cities, 
David  Copper  field,  Great  Expectations,  and  Nicholas  Nick- 
leby;  Swift’s  Gulliver’s  Travels  (arranged  for  children); 
Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress;  Kingsley’s  Westward  Ho; 
Scott’s  Quentin  Durward,  The  Pirate,  Waverly,  and  Kenil¬ 
worth;  Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the  King  and  Miscellaneous 
Poems;  Wordsworth’s  Lyrics;  Wallace’s  The  Fair  God  and 
Ben  Hur;  Hughes’s  Tom  Brown’s  Schooldays;  Stowe’s 
Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin;  Harris’s  Uncle  Remus  Stories;  Long¬ 
fellow’s  Poems  Miscellaneous,  Hiawatha,  Evangeline, 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  and  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn; 
Addison’s  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley;  Ruskin’s  Sesame  and, 
Lilies;  Carlyle’s  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship  and  Sartor 
Resartus;  Bacon’s  Selected  Essays;  Emerson’s  Selected 
Essays  and  Selected  Poems;  Jane  Austen’s  Pride  and 
Prejudice  and  Sense  and  Sensibility. 

Besides  these  and  others  which  may  come  under  the 
head  of  literature,  there  are  many  text-books  or  books 
commonly  used  at  schools  as  supplementary  readers, 
which  are  especially  helpful.  A  few  examples  follow: 
Guerber’s  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome;  Mabie’s  Norse  Stories; 
Bulfinch’s  Age  of  Fable,  Age  of  Chivalry,  and  Legends  of 
Charlemagne;  Dana’s  How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers ; 
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Burroughs’s,  Sharp  Eyes ;  M.  O.  Wright’s  series  on  Bird 
Study;  Earl’s  Sabbath  in  Puritan  New  England;  Bates’s 
English  History  as  Told  by  English  Poets;  Robinson’s 
Readings  in  European  History.  The  object  throughout, 
in  the  guidance  or  suggestion  of  reading  for  young  people, 
should  be  to  move  along  the  line  of  least  resistance  with 
a  double  purpose:  first,  to  form  the  child’s  taste  and 
understanding  through  constant  knowledge  of  the  best, 
so  that  the  unwholesome  or  trashy  is  unattractive  to  him, 
and  he  may  have  an  ever-increasing  store  of  memories 
of  good  literature  as  a  mental  resource;  second,  to  make 
these  works  a  source  of  help  in  character  building.  Nat¬ 
urally,  and  without  any  self-consciousness  on  the  child’s 
part,  there  should  grow  in  him  a  fine  and  true  ideal  of 
character  as  the  thing  to  be  most  admired.  And  as  the 
ideal  in  the  mind  tends  constantly  to  realize  itself  in 
character,  so  literature  well  chosen  may  be  a  strong 
instrument  in  the  making  of  an  ideal  nation. 

CHILDREN,  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to:  in  New  York,  an  assoc,  of  citizens  incorporated  under 
a  gen.  law  of  the  legislature  passed  1875  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  children  from  cruel  and  intemperate  parents 
and  guardians,  as  well  as  from  extreme  poverty  and  posi¬ 
tive  neglect.  Its  formation  was  inspired  by  the  late 
Henry  Bergh,  founder  of  the  American  Soc.  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  It  was  organized  1874, 
incorporated  1875,  and  began  its  beneficent  work  with  full 
legislative  authority  to  prefer  and  prosecute  complaints 
against  violators  of  the  law,  receiving  additional  authority 
1876,  when  the  legislature  passed  an  act  restricting  the 
industries  in  which  children  may  be  employed.  The  soc. 
is  supported  wholly  by  voluntary  contributions;  co¬ 
operates  with  the  boards  of  health  and  police  in  exposing 
and  suppressing  fraudulent  protectories  and  child  and  day 
nurseries,  and  promoting  the  health  and  comfort  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  crowded  and  impure  tenements;  guards  children 
from  those  who  would  use  them  for  selfish  and  illegal  pur¬ 
poses;  gathers  the  sick  from  baneful  surroundings  and 
places  them  in  asylums  and  wholesome  homes;  prevents 
the  employment  of  children  of  tender  age  in  factories, 
stores,  and  theatres;  and  acts  as  custodian  of  such  as  are 
taken  from  parents  and  guardians  by  order  of  the  courts. 
Since  1882,  when  the  society’s  reception  was  opened,  all 
these  children  have  been  sheltered,  clothed,  and  fed,  the 
meals  aggregating  several  thousands.  The  headquarters 
of  the  soc.  are  at  297  Fourth  ave.,  New  York  city,  and  the 
soc.  is  administered  by  a  board  of  15  directors. 

CHILDREN’S  AID  SOCIETY :  established  in  NewYork, 
1853,  chiefly  by  Charles  Loring  Brace  (q.v.),  who  was  its 
helper  and  manager  till  his  death.  It  was  his  one  belief 
that  the  work  of  reclaiming  the  ignorant  and  vicious,  to 
be  effective,  must  select  its  subjects  in  tender  years ;  his 
object,  to  care  for  poor  and  neglected  children  in  the  city, 
to  rescue  them  from  contaminating  influences,  give  them 
the  rudiments  of  education,  and  find  homes  and  occupa- 
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tions  for  them,  usually  in  the  country.  The  machinery  of 
this  work  has  been  mainly  supplied  through  lodging- 
houses  (of  which  the  first,  for  newsboys,  was  established 
by  Mr.  Brace  1854) ;  by  industrial  schools,  in  which  many 
thousands  of  boys  and"  girls  have  been  sheltered,  fed,  and 
taught ;  and  by  the  Sick  Children’s  Mission  and  Summer 
Home,  founded  1874,  which  has  saved  many  lives.  By  con¬ 
sequence,  as  police  statistics  long  ago  showed,  ‘vagrancy 
and  crime  among  young  girls  has  been  greatly  diminished, 
while  among  boys  criminal  offenses  have  not  grown  with 
the  population,  but  have  been  held  decidedly  in  check.’ 
Simply  as  a  measure  of  public  economy,  it  is  cheaper  to 
prevent  crime  than  to  punish  it,  to  instruct  than  to  im¬ 
prison.  The  cost  of  caring  for  these  children  by  the  soc. 
has  been  hardly  more  per  head  than  that  of  education 
alone  in  the  public  schools.  Some  4,000  are  annually 
placed,  mainly  on  the  western  farms,  and  over  2,000  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  the  summer  home.  The  influence  of  the 
soc.  has  been  great  in  inducing  similar  beneficence.  Like 
organizations  have  been  formed  in  other  cities,  summer 
excursions  (often  furnished  by  the  great  newspapers,  see 
Fresh  Air  Fund)  have  given  a  little  fresh  air  and  recre¬ 
ation  to  children  from  the  tenement-houses,  and  public 
interest  has  been  drawn  to  an  enterprise  which  appeals 
so  strongly  alike  to  humane  sympathies  and  to  municipal 
self-interest. 

CHILDREN’S  COURTS:  within  the  last  few  years, 
only,  have  Children’s  or  Juvenile  Courts  been  established  in 
the  United  States,  the  result  of  much  thought  and  of 
the  adoption  of  suitable  laws  for  the  betterment  of  children. 
It  is  now  possible  to  prevent  the  jailing  and  holding  of 
young  children  as  criminals,  and  to  separate  them  while 
under  arrest  or  detention  from  adults  charged  with  crime. 
It  is  recognized  that  the  separate  courts  for  children  should 
be  presided  over  by  experts  in  the  management  of  children. 
There  are  no  juries.  It  is  now  considered  wise  and  only 
right  that  no  child  under  16  shall  be  treated  as  a  criminal, 
but  as  a  child  needing  formation  instead  of  reformation, 
that  he  shall  not  be  punished  to  make  an  example  of  him, 
that  the  State  must  exert  its  parental  instead  of  its  criminal 
power  in  his  case.  To  keep  children  in  jails  in  company 
with  old  offenders  simply  educates  them  in  crime  and 
cbnverts  them  into  expert  criminals. 

In  1836,  Massachusetts  provided  for  children  not  having 
necessary  support  and  sustenance  in  poor  houses,  or  bound 
them  out,  and  insisted  upon  ‘a  decent  Christian  education.’ 
From  1790  to  1825,  other  states  provided  for  their  needy 
and  destitute  children  in  a  similar  way.  Later,  authority 
was  given  to  designated  officers  to  send  certain  children 
to  reformatories  instead  of  to  prison,  as  had’  been  the 
custom  before,  and  it  was  a  misdemeanor  to  neglect  to 
restrain  children  from  begging,  from  admittance  to  theatri¬ 
cal  exhibitions  in  the  evening  without  guardians,  etc. 
In  1892,  New  York  State  decided  that  children  to  be  tried 
for  any  violation  of  the  penal  code,  may  be  tried  apart 
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trom  the  trial  of  other  criminal  cases.  This  was  the  first 
attempt  to  establish  a  Children’s  Court.  The  example  was 
followed  by  Illinois  in  1899.  In  1902,  in  New  York  City, 
was  established  the  first  Children’s  Court  in  a  separate 
building  apart  from  any  other  criminal  court. 

At  the  present  time  Children’s  Courts  in  separate  build¬ 
ings  or  otherwise  are  in  operation  in  Michigan;  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Los  Angelos,  Cal;  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Denver, 
and  Pueblo,  Colo.;  Wilmington,  Del.;  Atlanta,  Ga. ; 
Chicago  and  Springfield,  Ill. ;  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute, 
Ft.  Wayne,  Evansville,  and  Crown  Point,  Ind. ;  Dubuque 
and  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  New  Orleans,  La.;  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Boston  and  Lowell,  Mass.;  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul, 
Minn. ;  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Newark  and  Eliza¬ 
beth,  N.  J.;  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Syracuse  and  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. ;  Cleveland  and  Cinncinati,  Ohio;  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg  and  Chester,  Penn. ;  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis. ;  and  Washington,  D.  C.  In  some  states  the 
judge  of  the  Children’s  Court  is  detailed  from  some  other 
court.  He  becomes  a  specialist  when  he  devotes  his  time 
to  the  Children’s  Court  alone.  But  Judge  Lindsley  of 
Denver  who  is  a  judge  of  the  County  Court,  as  well  as  the 
only  judge  of  the  Childrens’  Courts,  considers  this  dual 
arrangement  an  advantage,  because  as  judge  of  the  County 
Court  he  can  sentence  the  person  who  is  responsible  for  the 
downfall  of  the  child.  For  Colorado  now  holds  parents, 
saloon  keepers  and  others  responsible  for  much  of  the  so- 
called  ‘delinquency’  of  children — a  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion. 

Legally,  children  to  be  arraigned  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  ‘dependent’  and  the  ‘delinquent.’ 

A  dependent  child  is  one  ‘who  for  any  reason  is  destitute 
or  homeless  or  abandoned,  or  has  not  proper  parental 
care  or  guardianship  or  who  habitually  begs  or  receives 
alms,  or  who  is  found  living  in  any  house  of  ill  fame,  or 
with  any  vicious  or  disreputable  person,  or  whose  home, 
by  reason  of  neglect,  cruelty  or  depravity  on  the  part  of  the 
parents,  guardian,  or  any  other  person  in  whose  care  it 
may  be,  is  an  unfit  place  for  such  child.’  Such  children 
are  usually  sent  to  some  Home  or  Asylum. 

A  delinquent  child  is  ‘any  child  under  the  age  of  16  who 
violates  any  law  of  this  state,  or  any  city  or  village  ordi¬ 
nance,  or  who  is  incorrigible,  or  who  knowingly  associates 
with  thieves,  vicious  or  immoral  persons,  or  who  is  growing 
up  in  idleness  or  crime,  or  who  knowingly  frequents  a 
house  of  ill  fame,  or  who  knowingly  patronizes  any  policy 
shop  or  place  where  any  gaming  device  is  or  shall  be 
operated.’  Children  arrested  for  delinquency  either 
remain  at  home  with  their  parents  or  guardians,  or  are 
kept  in  suitable  detention  Homes,  until  trial. 

Judge  Mayer  of  New  York  City  classifies  children  who 
have  been  arraigned  as  (1)  mischievous  children,  (2) 
children  who  commit  crime  because  of  temptation,  (3) 
because  of  environment  and  bad  associations,  (4)  because 
of  parental  neglect  or  incompetency,  (5)  children  with 
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criminal  tendencies,  (6)  who  are  runaways  and 
(7)  disorderly  and  ungovernable  and  (8)  who  are 
or  abused  by  their  parents.  Judge  Wilkens  of  Brooklyn 
enumerates  them  as  (1)  Bad  children,  (2)  Troublesome, 
(3)  Destitute,  and  (4)  Unwelcome  children,  whose  guar¬ 
dians  have  tired  of  their  care. 

In  the  Children’s  Court,  each  child  is  arraigned  separately 
unless  there  are  two  or  more  children  charged  with  one 
offense.  The  judge  talks  to  the  boy  or  girl  (in  the  presence 
of  the  parents,  it  may  be),  as  a  good  father  should.  Many 
parents  in  consequence  learn  to  appreciate  that  the  aim 
of  the  Court  is  to  transform  their  baa  or  disobedient  child¬ 
ren  into  good  citizens.  The  children  are  admonished  and 
corrected,  but  not  as  criminals.  Suspension  of  sentence 
and  putting  the  child  on  probation  whenever  possible 
is  the  rule.  The  reform  school  is  the  last  resort.  Pro¬ 
bation  officers  investigate  each  case  before  trial,  and  if  the 
child  is  placed  on  probation  exercise  watchful  care  over 
him  until  the  time  of  probation  is  closed,  striving  meantime 
to  have  him  engage  in  some  useful  occupation. 

In  several  states  the  schools  and  police  co-operate  with 
the  courts  in  means  for  the  prevention  as  well  as  the  cure 
of  delinquency,  and  much  good  has  been  accomplished. 

As  results  of  the  operation  of  Children’s  Courts,  (1)  more 
than  one-half  of  the  delinquent  children  placed  in  the  care 
of  qualified  probation  officers  do  not  need  to  be  brought 
a  second  time  to  court,  (2)  the  cost  of  saving  children 
through  probation  is  very  small  compared  with  old 
methods  of  procedure,  involving  jury  and  jailor’s  fees, 
mileage,  support  in  jail,  etc.,  (3)  to  more  thoroughly  reveal 
the  sources  of  contamination  of  child  life,  evil  surroundings, 
irresponsibility  of  guardians,  physical  defects,  truancy, 
bad  playmates,  etc.,  and  to  point  out  and  apply  the  remedy. 

The  general  criminal  court  has  no  time  to  consider  the 
intricate  problems  connected  with  child-life  especially  in 
large  cities. 

CHILDS,  George  William,  ll.d.  :  1829,  May  12 — 1895, 
Feb.  3:  publisher;  b.  Baltimore.  He  received  a  private 
school  education;  served  15  months  in  the  U.  S.  navy; 
settled  in  Philadelphia  1843;  worked  in  a  book  store  four 
years;  established  a  store  of  his  own  and  began  publish¬ 
ing  books;  and  before  reaching  his  21st  year  was  head  of 
the  firm  of  Childs  &  Peterson.  In  1863  he  retired  from  the 
firm  and  purchased  the  Public  Ledger  newspaper.  He  ac¬ 
quired  wealth  rapidly,  and  put  it  to  liberal  use,  promoting 
local  and  public  objects  that  appealed  to  his  pride  for  his 
city  or  to  his  large  sympathies.  He  was  one  of  the  origi¬ 
nators  of,  and  largest  contributors  to,  the  Zoological  Gar¬ 
den,  the  Penn.  Museum,  and  the  School  of  Industrial 
Arts;  was  active  in  securing  Fairmount  Park  to  the  city; 
and  was  earnest,  constant,  and  efficient  in  his  efforts  to 
make  the  Centennial  Exhibition  a  success.  He  erected  a 
stained  glass  window  to  the  memory  of  the  poets  Herbert 
and  Cowper  in  Westminster  Abbey,  London;  a  monument 
over  the  unmarked  grave  of  Leigh  Hunt  in  Kensal  Green; 
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a  drinking  fountain  and  clock  tower  at  Stratford-on-Avon 
1887,  and  a  window  to  John  Milton  in  St.  Margaret’s 
Church,  London,  1888.  He  received  his  degree  from 
Grant  Memorial  Univ.  1887.  He  published  Recollections 
of  Gen.  Grant  (1885);  and  Personal  Recollections  (1889). 

CHILD  STUDY :  the  science  of  child  study  is  of  recent 
development.  It  was  really  organized  with  the  epoch- 
making  work  of  Preyer  in  1881,  though  a  few  books  like 
those  of  Kussmaul  (1859)  preceded.  Of  course,  children 
have  been  studied  since  civilization  began.  Anthro¬ 
pological  studies  show  that  even  savage  tribes  had  made 
many  observations  of  great  value  upon  the  characteristics 
of  children.  Savage  rites  and  ceremonies  point  clearly 
to  the  fact  that  the  period  of  adolescence  (q.v.),  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  always  been  of  peculiar  interest.  Various 
writers  and  philosophers  from  Plato  to  Shakespeare  have 
singled  out  child  life  for  study  and  have  recorded  many 
critical  observations.  Poets  have  always  found  the  dawn 
of  life  a  theme  for  song.  But  it  remained  for  the  scien¬ 
tific  age  following  Darwin,  Huxley  and  Spencer  to  de¬ 
velop  a  real  science  of  child  life. 

There  are  two  classes  of  child  study,  the  scientific  and 
the  practical.  From  the  scientific  standpoint,  child 
study  gathers  a  great  deal  of  data  from  biology,  em¬ 
bryology,  anthropology,  medicine,  sociology,  religion  and 
ethics,  as  well  as  from  physiology,  psychology  and  peda¬ 
gogy.  From  these  data  an  attempt  is  made  to  draw 
scientific  conclusions  and  discover  scientific  principles 
upon  which  the  rational  training  and  education  of  the 
child  may  be  based.  From  the  psychic  point  of  view 
child  study  is  almost  synonymous  with  genetic  psychology 
y  (q.v.).  It  includes  an  examination  of  all  processes  of 
change  or  metamorphosis  through  which  the  mental 
powers  have  passed  in  reaching  the  status  they  possess 
in  a  normal  individual  of  civilized  races.  It  seeks  not  only 
knowledge  of  the  various  intellectual,  emotional  and 
volitional  phenomena,  but  it  also  seeks  the  genesis  and 
development  of  these  in  the  human  races.  With  this 
view,  child  psychology  requires  for  its  cnmolete  under¬ 
standing  not  only  a  study  of  the  characteristics  of  children, 
but  also  a  study  of  adolescent,  adult  and  senile  life.  Not 
only  man  but  lower  animals  in  so  far  as  such  studies  can 
throw  light  upon  the  present  physic  life  of  man. 

But  the  field  of  child  study,  as  above  noted,  comprises 
more  than  the  psychological  aspects  of  childhood.  Teach¬ 
ers  and  parents  are  interested  in.  anything  that  affects 
the  child’s  growth,  health  and  ability  to  work.  ‘Hence 
for  the  teacher,  anthropological  studies  like  those  of 
Bowditch,  Boas  and  Key  may  be  as  important  as  psycholog¬ 
ical  studies,  and  investigations  in  pathology  like  those  of 
Cohn  may  be  of  as  direct  practical  value  as  studies  in  the 
mental  didactics.  Hence  child  study  as  a  department 
of  pedagogy  includes  every  investigation  and  observation 
of  children  that  has  any  relation  to  education.’  (Burn¬ 
ham,  Ped.  Sem.  2,  191.) 
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From  the  practical  side,  child  study  is  concerned  with 
the  recognition  and  application  of  all  principles  relating 
to  the  care  and  training  of  children.  These  principles  may 
have  been  gleaned  from  child  psychology,  from  general 
psychology,  from  medicine,  or  any  other  science,  or  they 
may  have  been  reached  by  purely  empirical  methods. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  child  study  in  the  school 
or  in  the  home  is  concerned  with  the  practical  ways  of 
dealing  with  children  and  not  with  the  advancement  of 
the  science  as  such.  The  study  is,  as  Burnham  says, 
primarily  for  the  sake  of  the  child,  secondarily  for  the 
‘sake  of  the  teacher,  and  incidentally  for  the  sake  of  science. ' 
The  rank  and  file  of  teachers  and  parents  ought  not  to 
expect  to  add  much  to  science  by  observation  of  children. 
The  results  that  properly  accrue  from  suggestions  and 
observations  ought  to  be  attended  with  a  greater  interest  in 
children,  a  more  intelligent  understanding  of  them,  and 
better  methods  of  dealing  with  them,  but  it  is  delusive 
to  expect  much  of  scientific  value  from  such  procedure. 

Important  scientific  contributions  have  been  made  on  a 
great  variety  of  topics.  Among  them  the  following  are 
typical:  The  growth  and  health  of  school  children  by 
Boas,  Peckham,  Bowditch,  Key,  Malling-Hansen,  Hertel; 
Virchow’s  study  of  the  color  of  the  hair,  skin  and  eyes 
of  more  than  6,000,000  German  school  children;  Cohn’s 
tests  of  the  eye-sight  of  10,000  school  children;  many 
studies  of  defective  hearing;  studies  in  motor  ability  by 
Bryan  and  by  Hancock;  a  study  of  from  fundamental  to 
accessory  by  Burk;  Baldwin’s  bashfulness  in  children; 
Balliet  on  manual  training;  Earl  Barnes  on  the  theologi¬ 
cal  life  of  a  California  child;  H.  C.  Bolton’s  counting-out 
rhymes  of  children;  Binet  on  sensibility;  T.  L.  Bolton  on 
growth  of  memory  in  school  children;  Hall’s  book  on 
adolescence;  Chrisman  on  the  secret  language  of  children; 
Dresslar  on  fatigue;  Gross  on  the  play  of  children  and  of 
animals;  Galton  on  imagery;  Hall’s  studies  of  dolls, 
children’s  lies,  contents  of  children’s  minds  on  entering 
school,  crying  and  laughing,  fears,  religious  experiences, 
migrations,  truancy,  reverie,  institutional  activities  of 
children;  Johnson’s  education  by  play  and  games,  and 
rudimentary  society  among  boys;  Mumford’s  survival 
movements;  Porter’s  physical  basis  of  precocity  and  dul- 
ness;  Robinson’s  Darwinism  in  the  nursery;  Scripture’s 
tests  of  various  abilities  and  reactions  of  school  children; 
etc.  The  foregoing  indicate  the  wide  range  of  topics 
covered  and  the  high  standing  of  child  study  inves¬ 
tigators. 

Various  methods  have  been  employed.  One  is  the 
wholly  incidental  empirical  method  of  studying  either 
single  individuals  or  groups.  Another  is  the  observation 
and  study  of  large  numbers  either  by  questionaires  or 
class  tests.  Again  there  is  the  carefully  planned  experi¬ 
ments  upon  individuals.  Least  has  been  done  by  still 
another  method,  that  of  making  observations  and  care¬ 
ful  records  upon  individuals  and  classes  through  a  long 
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series  of  years.  There  is  now  great  need  of  this  kind  of 
most  valuable  work. 

Child  study  has  exerted  a  most  beneficial  influences 
upon  all  education  in  the  school,  in  the  home,  and  in  the 
community; — witness  the  mothers’  clubs,  mothers’  con¬ 
gresses,  women’s  leagues  for  better  conditions  in  school 
buildings,  teachers’  clubs,  associations,  reading  circles, 
the  increase  and  improvement  of  public  libraries,  traveling 
libraries,  extension  courses,  the  development  of  sewing 
classes,  cooking  schools,  schools  of  domestic  science,  etc. 
There  are  at  present  many  state  organizations  for  chil  l 
study,  many  more  city  organizations,  and  hundreds  of 
local  clubs.  Every  great  university  and  most  of  the  col¬ 
leges  have  courses  in  child  study  in  the  departments  of 
education.  Even  conservative  Oxford  and  Edinburgh 
have  furnished  lecturers  upon  the  subject.  It  has  found 
its  way  into  India,  China,  Japan,  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  Thousands  of  parents  are  studying  their  children 
with  the  minutest  care  in  the  hope  of  better  contributing 
to  their  education.  There  are  probably  300,000  women, 
exclusive  of  teachers,  actively  engaged  in  some  form  of 
enterprise  looking  directly  to  the  betterment  of  educa¬ 
tional  methods  and  facilities.  These  women  are  among  the 
leaders  of  their  respective  communities.  Their  work  takes 
various  directions.  Some  of  it  is  in  mothers’ clubs;  others 
in  parents’  and  teachers’  meetings.  In  some,  child  study 
as  ordinarily  thought  of  is  the  central  topic;  in  others  the 
kindergarten,  hygiene,  foods  and  their  relative  value, 
general  health,  sleep,  fatigue,  home  lessons,  care  of  teeth, 
care  of  body,  clothing,  exercises,  effects  of  tobacco,  school 
room  sanitation,  school  room  direction,  manners,  morals, 
etc.  Though  much  of  the  work  is  desultory  yet  it  all  con¬ 
tributes  toward  a  closer  bond  of  sympathy  between  home 
and  school  and  to  the  betterment  of  education. 

Much  work  of  a  practical  nature  still  remains  to  be  done. 
Students  of  the  child  must  take  up  such  questions  as  the 
cigarette  habit,  the  nickel  library,  how  to  utilize  gangs  in 
righteous  club  work,  how  to  secure  medical  treatment  for 
suffering  school  children,  induce  proper  hours  of  sleep  and 
recreation,  secure  model  playgrounds,  prevent  nervous 
break-down,  remove  temptations,  provide  wholesome 
occupations,  amusements,  etc.  There  must  be  a  joining 
of  all  the  forces  of  society  in  the  cause  of  the  child.  Not 
alone  the  school  and  the  teacher,  but  the  home,  the  pulpit, 
the  press,  physicians,  lawyers,  city  officials,  legislators 
and  judges,  must  all  unite  in  this  great  work.  There  must 
be  developed  better  child  labor  laws,  juvenile  courts 
established,  juvenile  offenders  segregated  from  con¬ 
firmed  criminals,  compulsory  educational  laws  for  every 
state,  better  schools,  more  and  better  playgrounds,  more 
opportunities  for  wholesome  individual  and  social  activi¬ 
ties  of  children. 

Bibliography. — The  following  are  among  the  most  im¬ 
portant  books  in  child  study:  Adler,  The  Moral  Instruction 
of  Children;  Baldwin,  Mental  Development;  Chamberlain, 
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The  Child  and  Childhood  in  Folk  Thought,  and  The  Child: 
A  Study  in  the  Evolution  of  Man;  Forbush,  The  Boy 
Problem;  Groos,  The  Play  of  Man;  Hall,  Adolescence:  Its 
Psychology  and  Its  Relations  to  Physiology,  Anthropology, 
Sociology,  Sex,  Crime,  Religion  and  Education;  King, 
The  Psychology  of  Child  Development;  Kirkpatrick,  Funda¬ 
mentals  of  Child  Study;  Moore,  A  Study  of  a  Child;  Oppen- 
heim,  The  Care  of  the  Child  in  Health,  and  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Child;  Perez,  The  First  Three  Years  of  Child¬ 
hood;  Preyer,  The  Development  of  the  Intellect,  and  The 
Senses  and  the  Will;  Rowe,  The  Physical  Nature  of  the 
Child;  Shinn,  The  Biography  of  a  Baby,  and  Notes  on  the 
Development  of  a  Child;  Starbuck,  The  Psychology  of  Re¬ 
ligion;  Sully,  Children’s  Ways,  and  Studies  of  Childhood; 
Tanner,  The  Child:  His  Thinking,  Feeling  and  Doing; 
Taylor,  The  Study  of  the  Child;  Tracy,  The  Psychology  of 
Childhood;  Warner,  Mental  Faculty,  The  Nervous  System 
of  the  Child,  and  The  Study  of  Children. 

To  comprehend  the  breadth  of  the  field,  to  know  of  the 
vast  output  of  splendid  literature  on  the  subject  one  should 
consult  Louis  N.  Wilson’s  annual  bibliography  of  the 
subject,  published  in  the  Pedagogical  Seminary,  which  is 
edited  by  President  G.  Stanley  Hall  of  Clark  University, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

CHI-LI,  or  CHIH-LI,  China:  one  of  the  18  provinces 
into  which  the  country  proper  is  divided.  The  old  name 
for  this  province  was  Pe-Chi-Li,  and  is  even  now  frequently 
used  by  foreigners  and  by  map-makers,  but  the  Chinese 
use  the  name  Chi-Li,  which  means  ‘Direct  Rule,’  so  called 
because  the  imperial  capital  is  situated  in  the  province.  It 
has  an  area  of  58,949  square  miles  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Mongolia,  east  by  the  gulf  called  Pe-Chi-Li,  and  by 
the  province  of  Shang-Tung,  and  west  by  the  province  of 
Shan-Hsi.  Chi-Li  is  in  many  respects  the  most  important 
of  the  Chinese  provinces,  containing  as  it  does  the  imperial 
capital,  Peking,  the  treaty  port  of  Tien-Tsin,  and  the  only 
completed  line  of  railway  in  the  empire.  The  Great 
Wall  runs  across  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  Chi-Li, 
while  on  the  coast  are  the  forts  of  Taku,  and  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  naval  station  belonging  to  the  Chinese 
government.  The  province  is  mountainous  and  tra¬ 
versed  by  important  rivers,  notably  the  Pei-Ho,  the  Lan, 
the  Ho-Kien,  and  the  Hu-to.  The  Yu-Ho  is  especially 
important  because  of  the  canal  system  developed  through¬ 
out  its  course  in  Chi-Li.  Chi-Li  is  divided  into  11  Fu  or 
departments,  6  Chi-Li-Chou  or  sub-departments,  each 
sub-divided  into  prefectures,  with  the  rank  of  Ting,  Chou 
or  Hien.  The  provincial  administration  is  in  charge  of  a 
vice-roy  (Tsoung-tou)  and  a  Fou-youen  or  sub-governor. 
There  are  numerous  towns  of  the  first,  or  Fu,  class,  sec¬ 
ond,  or  Chou,  class,  and  third,  or  Hien,  class.  These 
towns  are  surrounded  by  walls.  In  1900  the  population 
was  estimated  at  25,000,000.  They  are  generally  en¬ 
gaged  in  commerce,  Chi-Li  having  much  communication 
with  Russia  by  way  of  Siberia. 
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CHILI,  chile  (locally  Chile ,  che'la:)  republic  in  S. 
America,  on  the  w.  coast,  between  the  summit  of  the 
Andes  and  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  bounded  n.  by  Peru,  e.  by 
Bolivia  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  w.  and  s.  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean  ;  since  1881  also  including  the  coast  strip 
between  lat.  23°  and  25°  s.,  formerly  belonging  to  Bolivia, 
the  former  Peruvian  province  of  Tarapacfi,  and  the  larger 
part  of  Tierra  del  Fuego ;  extreme  length  about  2,500  m., 
breadth  40-200  m. ;  279,901  sq.  m. ;  pop.  (1885)  2,524,- 
476;  est.  (1901)  3,146,570;  cap.  Santiago  (1901)  296,690. 

Topography. — The  Andes  extend  in  two  parallel  lines 
through  nearly  the  entire  length  of  C.,  and  between  these 
ranges  is  a  central  valley  or  table-land,  with  greatest 
breadth  33° — 40°  s.  lat.  The  principal  streams  are  the  Ma- 
ipu,  which  waters  the  valley  of  Santiago ;  the  Mfiule ;  the 
Biobio  (q.v.),  the  largest  river  in  the  country  ;  the  Cauten, 
or  Rio  Imperial ;  the  Bueno ;  and  the  Callecalle,  or  Rio  de 
Valdivia  (100  m.) ,  the  most  important  of  all,  because  of  the 
sheltered  harbor  at  its  mouth.  In  the  s.  are  many  deep 
lakes,  such  as  Llanquihue  (30  m.  long  by  22  broad)  and 
Ranco  32  m.  by  18) .  Mineral  waters,  chiefly  saline  and  sul¬ 
phureous, are  abundant  ;the  principal  spa  is  at  Chilian  (q.v.). 
The  most  important  islands  are  those  constituting  the 
province  of  Chilofi  (q.v.)  ;  Juan  Fernandez  (q.v.)  also 
belongs  to  C.  Owing  to  its  great  extension  from  n.  to  s., 
C.  comprises  regions  of  very  different  nature  and  climate. 
The  north  provinces,  Tarapacfi,  Atacama,  and  part  of 
Coquimbo  are  arid,  rainless  districts  where  the  principal 
industry  is  mining  and  extraction  of  saltpetre.  The  mid¬ 
dle  and  southern  provinces — viz.  Aconcagua,  Valparaiso, 
Santiago,  Colchagua,  Curico,  Talca.  Linfires,  Mfiule  Nuble, 
Concepcion,  Arauco,  Biobio,  and  Valdivia — are  agricultu¬ 
ral  and  viticultural,  and  have  also  valuable  coal-fields.  The 
Patagonian  region  is  densely  wooded  and  sparsely  inhabited 
by  a  few  Indians. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  C.  is  temperate.  In  the  n.  it  is 
moderately  hot  and  rainless,  but  banks  of  clouds  always 
hang  overhead,  and  heavy  dew  falls  at  night.  In  the  s.  it 
is  dry  for  about  eight  months  of  the  year,  and  rainy  the 
other  four.  The  temperature  is  remarkably  even  and 
pleasant,  and  always  cool  at  nights.  The  s.  wind  blows 
fiercely  during  many  days  of  summer  dry  and.  cold,  the  n. 
wind  brings  heat,  tempest,  and  rain ;  other  winds  are  un¬ 
known. 

Agriculture. — In  s.  C.  generally  the  land  is  poor  and  of 
hardly  any  value  for  agriculture,  which,  indeed,  is  carried 
on  in  a  very  primitive  fashion ;  but  the  soil  of  the  valleys, 
where  large  herds  of  cattle  graze,  is  very  fertile.  Vines, 
also,  grow  well  on  the  hillsides,  and  the  wines  of  the 
country  are  superseding  in  Chili  the  French  red  wines. 
The  Andes  are  almost  everywhere  visible,  covered  with 
perpetual  snow. 

Manufactures. — Since  the  acquisition  of  the  territory  of 
the  Araucanian  Indians  (1881)  the  govt,  has  been  anxious 
to  attract  European  emigrants,  but  British  adventure  in 
that  direction  has  been  deprecated.  There  is  practically 
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no  demand  for  foreign  mecnamcs,  and  the  manufactures, 
properly  so  called,  are  confined  to  copper-smelting,  sugar 
refining,  tanning,  brewing,  manufactures  of  soap  and  can¬ 
dles,  biscuits,  boots  and  shoes,  woolens,  flax,  and  nitrates. 
A  special  effort  has  been  made  to  introduce  new  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  which  will  be  protected  by  tax  iff. 

Commerce. — The  annual  value  of  imports  is  $106,260,- 
000;  of  exports,  $163,106,000;  a  third  of  the  imports  and 
two-thirds  of  the  exports  were  British,  the  German  and 
French  trade  being  next  in  importance.  Mineral  products 
represented  five-sixths  of  the  total  exports.  The  chief 
articles  of  export  were  nitrate  and  iodine,  copper,  silver, 
gold,  manganese,  hides,  wool,  wheat,  and  barley.  The 
principal  imports  were  cotton,  woolen,  and  jute  goods, 
iron,  hardware,  coal,  machinery,  timber,  rice,  sugar,  earth¬ 
enware,  cement,  paper,  beer,  glassware,  kerosene,  tallow, 
matches,  tea  and  coffee. 

Railroads  and  Telegraph. — The  railway  system  of  C.  is 
well  developed.  A  govt,  broad-gauge  line  runs  from  Val¬ 
paraiso  to  Santiago,  crossing  the  coast-range  of  the  Andes, 
and  thence  southward  through  the  central  valley  to  Con¬ 
cepcion,  and  through  Araucania  toward  Valdivia,  making 
a  total  length  of  about  1,500  m.  A  branch  from  the  Val¬ 
paraiso  and  Santiago  line  also  runs  to  Santa  Rosa,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Andes,  from  which  a  projected  line  unites  with 
the  Argentine  railway  system,  via  the  Uspallata  Pass, 
which  it  crosses  at  the  elevation  of  9,843  ft.  above  sea- 
level  by  means  of  a  tunnel  m.  in  length,  and  affords 
through  communication  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic 
oceans.  The  aggregate  mileage  of  railroads  in  operation 
is  over  2,800;  mileage  of  telegraph  system,  11,080.  The 
post-office  handles  over  57,000,000  packets  annually  in  the 
inland  service,  and  over  10,000,000  international. 

Religion  and  Education. — The  established  religion  of  C. 
is  Rom.  Cath.,  but  public  opinion  is  now  very  liberal,  and 
other  religions  are  tolerated.  Education  receives  much 
attention,  is  gratuitous  and  at  the  cost  of  the  state,  but 
is  not  compulsory.  There  are  1,960  public  piimary 
schools,  with  166,928  pupils,  an  average  attendance  of 
108,582,  and  3,608  teachers.  There  are  normal  schools 
for  men  and  also  for  women  at  various  centres,  schools 
of  mining,  commercial  institutes  and  a  national  insfitute. 
There  is  a  first-class  university  at  Santiago,  and  a  lyceum 
in  every  provincial  capital. 

Finances. — The  financial  position  of  C.  has  been  in  gen¬ 
eral  satisfactory,  and  its  credit  has  stood  higher  than  that 
of  any  other  S.  American  state.  The  foreign  debt  amounts 
to  about  $82,249,800,  and  the  internal  debt  to  $20,500,000. 
The  annual  revenue  is  estimated  at  about  $122,400.00x1, 
and  the  expenditures  at  $106,000,000.  The  principal 
items  of  expenditure  are  finance,  marine,  railways,  inte¬ 
rior,  instruction,  and  war. 

Army  and  Navy. — According  to  the  milit.  law  of  1887 
the  standing  army  is  limited  to  940  officers  of  all  grades 
and  5,885  men;  and  the  national  guard  to  48,670  officers 
and  men.  The  Chilian  navy  comprises  1  iron-clad  battle- 
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ship,  3  belted  cruisers,  4  protected  cruisers,  3  torpedo 
gunboats,  6  destroyers,  and  8  modern  torpedo  boats. 

A  law  of  1900,  Sept.  5,  makes  military  service  obliga¬ 
tory  on  every  Chilian  capable  of  bearing  arms  from  18 
to  45  years  of  age.  Chili  has  a  war  academy,  a  school 
of  military  engineering,  military  and  naval  schools. 

Government. — The  national  Congress  is  composed  of 
two  chambers:  (l)The  chamber  of  senators,  with  32  mem¬ 
bers,  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years  by  direct  vote  and  by 
provinces,  in  the  proportion  of  one  senator  to  each  three 
deputies;  (2)  the  chamber  of  deputies,  with  94  members, 
elected  for  a  term  of  three  years.  Congress  exerts  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  control  over  the  president  of  the  republic 
by  giving  or  refusing  its  confidence  to  the  cabinet  ministers 
appointed  by  him — as  illustrated  in  the  contest  with  Bal- 
maceda.  To  represent  Congress  in  the  period  of  its  recess, 
there  is  a  Permanent  Committee  of  14  members,  one-half 
chosen  by  each  chamber. 

The  president  of  the  republic  holds  office  for  five  years, 
and  he  cannot  be  re-elected  for  the  next  consecutive 
period.  A  council  of  state,  composed  of  11  members, 
some  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  president,  and  others 
by  the  chambers,  has  the  power  to  intervene  in  certain 
appointments,  and  its  consent  is  necessary  for  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  the  laws,  the  granting  of  pardons,  and  some 
other  matters.  This  council  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  cabinet,  in  which  are  but  six  ministers  or  secretaries, 
to  wit:  The  minister  of  the  interior;  of  foreign  affairs; 
Church  and  colonization;  of  justice  and  public  instruction; 
of  war  and  the  navy;  of  the  treasury;  of  industries  and 
public  works. 

The  judicial  branch  of  the  government  comprises: 
The  supreme  court  of  justice,  located  at  Santiago,  and 
composed  of  seven  members,  with  authority  over  all  other 
tribunals  of  the  republic;  the  court  of  appeals  for  the  great 
districts  of  Tacna,  Serena,  Valparaiso,  Santiago,  Talca, 
and  Concepcion;  one  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  in  each 
department  of  the  republic;  and  sub-delegation  or  minor 
district  judges.  Juries  exist  only  for  suits  involving  the 
question  of  abuse  of  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

For  the  purposes  of  political  government,  Chile  is  di¬ 
vided  into  23  provinces  and  one  territory.  The  provinces 
are  divided  into  departments,  the  departments  into  sub¬ 
delegations,  and  the  latter  into  districts.  For  the  purposes 
of  local  administration,  the  republic  is  divided  into  muni¬ 
cipal  circumscriptions,  or  communes,  one  for  each  20,000 
inhabitants.  A  list  of  the  provinces  follows,  beginning 
at  the  north:  Tacna,  Tarapaca,  Antofagasta,  Atacama,  Co- 
quimbo,  Aconcagua,  Valparaiso,  Santiago,  O’Higgins, 
Colchagua,  Curico,  Talca,  Lirares,  Maule,  Nuble,  Concep¬ 
cion,  Bio-bio,  Arauco,  Malleco,  Cautin,  Valdivia,  Llanqui- 
hue,  and  Chiloe.  The  territory  referred  to  above  is  Ma- 
gallanes,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  continent. 

History. — The  first  European  to  land  in  Chili  was  the 
Portuguese  discoverer  Magellan,  after  his  voyage  through 
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Magellan  strait.  He  landed  at  Chiloe,  1520.  After 
the  conquest  of  Peru  by  Pizarro,  an  expedition  was 
made  to  Chili  from  that  country  overland  under  the 
leadership  of  Diego  de  Almagro  1535.  This  expedition 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  Rio  Clano,  but  returned  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  Another  was  sent  under  command  of  Pedro  Val¬ 
divia  1540,  which  succeeded  in  annexing  the  territory 
as  far  as  the  river  Maipu.  Santiago,  the  capital,  was 
founded  by  Valdivia  1542.  During  the  colonial  period 
the  governors  of  Chili  were  appointed  by  the  viceroys 
of  Peru.  In  1810  a  revolt  against  the  Spanish  power 
broke  out,  in  which  Don  Bernardo  O’Higgins,  son  of  one 
of  the  last  viceroys  of  Peru,  but  a  native  of  Chili,  played 
a  conspicuous  part,  and  finally  became  the  first  dictator  of 
the  new  republic.  The  conflict  between  the  Spanish 
troops  and  the  republican  army  continued  till  1826, 
when  peace  was  definitely  settled,  and  Chili  left  to  govern 
itself.  The  first  constitutional  pres,  was  Gen.  Blanco 
Encalada.  The  govt,  was  unsettled  till  1847.  A  revolu¬ 
tion  broke  out  1851,  but  since  then  there  has  been  no 
serious  attempt  to  overturn  the  govt,  by  force  of 
arms.  In  1864  Chili  gave  Peru  valuable  support  in 
her  war  with  Spain.  Valparaiso  was  bombarded  by 
the  Spaniards  1866.  In  1879  Chili  declared  war 
against  Bolivia,  and  immediately  thereafter  against  Peru, 
with  which  Bolivia  was  allied.  For  a  time  the  Peruvian 
fleet  kept  the  Chilians  in  check,  but  1879,  Aug.,  the 
Peruvian  iron-clad  Huascar  was  captured  by  the  Chilian 
men-of-war  Cochrane  and  Blanco  Encalada,  both  armor- 
plated.  After  this  event  the  success  of  the  Chilians  was 
uninterrupted.  Peruvian  towns  were  bombarded,  and 
their  other  warships  captured.  Finally  Lima  was  taken 
by  storm  1881 ,  June  23.  The  Chilians  occupied  Lima  and 
Callao  till  1883,  Oct.  30,  when  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed.  By  this  a  portion  of  Peruvian  territory  (see 
above)  was  ceded  to  Chili. 

A  revolution  against  Pres.  Balmaceda  broke  out  1891, 
Jan.,  and,  through  the  defection  of  a  large  part  of  the 
army,  the  navy,  and  the  congress,  spread  rapidly.  The 
insurgents  captured  several  important  cities;  a  patriotic 
junta  was  formed;  the  pres,  decreed  the  election  of  a 
new  congress,  which  he  opened  in  person  Apr.;  an  act 
authorizing  the  pres,  to  levy  a  forced  loan  of  $20,000,000 
to  put  down  the  revolution  was  passed;  several  land  and 
naval  battles  were  fought ;  a  decisive  engagement  occurred 
before  Valparaiso  Aug.  21,  which  continued  till  the  23d, 
when  the  Balmacedists  gave  way ;  the  insurgents  took 
possession  of  Valparaiso  28th  and  of  Santiago  30th;  and 
Balmaceda  killed  himself  Sep.  19.  Municipal  and  legis¬ 
lative  elections  were  held  Oct.  18 ;  a  new  congress  was 
opened  Nov.  2;  and  Admiral  Jorge  Montt.  candidate  of 
the  liberal  party,  was  elected  pres.  Nov.  6. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  revolution  the  congressional 
party  or  anti-Balmacedists  bought  munitions  of  war  in 
the  United  States.  A  part  reached  C.  in  time  for  use,  but 
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the  largest  consignment  was  shipped  from  San  Francisco 
on  an  American  vessel  (Apr.),  and  subsequently  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  congressional  transport  Itata,  which  put  to 
sea,  carrying  off  a  U.  S.  deputy-marshal,  who  had  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  vessel  after  its  seizure  by  a  U.  S', 
marshal.  The  Itata  put  the  deputy  on  a  pilot-boat,  and 
steamed  seaward.  The  act  occasioned  a  diversity  of 
opinion  among  the  authorities  at  Washington,  but  within 
a  few  days  the  new  cruiser  Charleston  was  ordered  to 
pursue  the  Itata ,  and  the  cruiser  San  Francisco  was 
ordered  to  Chilian  waters  to  intercept  the  fugitive.  Fear¬ 
ing  international  complications,  the  congressionalists 
offered  to  surrender  the  Itata  to  the  U.  S.  admiral  on  her 
arrival  at  Iquique,  and  did  so.  The  Itata  returned  to  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  where  a  libel  against  the  steamer  was  dis¬ 
missed  by  the  U.  S.  district  court  on  the  ground  that,  as 
the  provisional  govt,  of  the  congressionalists  had  not  been 
recognized  as  a  belligerent,  its  agents  had  not  violated  the 
U.  S.  neutrality  laws.  From  this  decision  the  U.  S.  govt, 
appealed  to  its  supreme  court. 

The  affair  of  the  Itata,  and  persistent  allegations  that  the 
U.  S.  minister  to  C.  had  been  unduly  anxious  for  the  success 
of  the  Balmacedists,  created  in  the  principal  cities  of  C.  a 
feeling  of  hostility  against  the  United  States.  On  Oct. 
16,  while  a  number  of  the  crew  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Baltimore 
were  on  shore  leave  in  Valparaiso,  they  were  set  upon  by 
a  party  of  Chilian  sailors  in  a  saloon,  and  when  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  sought  refuge  in  street  cars  they  were  assaulted 
with  knives  and  other  weapons  and  dragged  to  the  street. 
A  riot  ensued,  in  which  one  American  sailor  was  killed, 
one  was  so  severely  injured  that  he  died  soon  afterward, 
5  received  dangerous  stab  wounds,  and  15  others  were 
slightly  wounded.  The  police  arrested  3  Chilian  and 
36  U.  S.  sailors  for  participation  in  the  riot.  The  U.  S. 
govt,  promptly  demanded  an  explanation  and  reparation, 
and  extensive  naval  preparations  to  support  the  demands 
were  made.  After  much  correspondence  Chili  formally 
apologized  for  the  assault  on  the  American  sailors,  1892, 
June  23,  and  voluntarily  paid  an  indemnity  of  $75,000 
for  the  victims  of  the  riot,  July  13  following. 

CHILIAD,  n.  kil'i-dd  [Gr.  chilias,  a  thousand]:  a  thou¬ 
sand;  a  thousand  years;  the  millennium.  Chiliagon,  n. 
kil'i-a-gdn  [Gr.  gonia,  an  angle]:  a  plane  figure  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  sides  and  angles.  Chiliahedron,  kil-i-a-hed! ran 
[Gr.  hedra,  a  seat,  a  side]:  a  plane  figure  contained  by  a 
thousand  sides.  Chiliarch,  kiVi-drk  [Gr.  archos,  a 
leader]:  the  general  or  commander  of  a  thousand  men. 
Chiliast,  kil'i-dst  [Gr.  chiliastes — from  chilias,  a  thousand]: 
a  millennarian;  one  who  believes  in  the  doctrine  of  a  literal 
millennial  coming  and  reign  of  Christ  in  visible  form  upon 
earth:  see  Millennium. 

CHILIASM,  kti’i-dzm:  doctrine  of  the  personal  reign 
of  the  visible  Christ  on  earth  during  the  millennium. 
Those  holding  this  doctrine  are  called  Chiliasts;  and  such 
views  are  termed  Chiliastic:  see  Millennium. 


CHILKAT  PASS— CHILLICOTHE. 

CHILKAT,  or  DALTON  PASS:  a  route  in  Alaska, 
formerly  used  by  J.  Dalton,  a  trader,  as  a  pack  train 
route  and  for  driving  cattle,  but  later  by  miners  to  reach 
the  gold  fields  of  the  Klondike.  This  pass  follows  a 
direct  course,  more  or  less  independent  of  waterways, 
from  Chilkat  Inlet  to  Fort  Selkirk;  crosses  the  Chilkoot 
Pass,  and  joins  other  routes  at  Fort  Selkirk;  and  is  pre¬ 
ferred  because  it  is  less  difficult  than  the  road  over 
Chilkoot  Pass  (q.v.)0 

CHILKOOT  PASS:  a  difficult  pass  over  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  n.  part  of  Alaska,  which  was  traversed  by 
thousands  of  gold-seekers  in  1897-98.  It  is  the  most 
direct  route  to  Dawson  City,  the  starting  point  to  the 
Klondike  region,  and  the  shortest  to  the  Yukon  dis¬ 
trict.  The  difficulties  and  dangers  attending  the  route 
are  many,  and  the  steepness  and  roughness  of  the  as¬ 
cent  have  proved  fatal  in  many  instances.  Early  in 
1898  an  aerial  railway  was  completed  over  the  pass  to 
Lake  Linderman,  which  shortens  the  time  from  a  month 
to  a  day,  and  removes  the  perils  and  hardships  of  former 
travel.  The  pass  was  formerly  the  old  trail  used  for 
generations  by  the  Indians,  and  for  many  years  was 
the  only  one  taken  by  miners  and  prospectors  to  reach 
the  interior. 

CHILLAN,  chel-ydn':  town  of  Chili,  cap.  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Nuble,  between  the  Nuble  and  Chilian  rivers, 
about  120  m.  n.e.  of  Conception;  lat.  35°  56'  n.,  long.  71° 
37'  w.  It  was  founded  by  Ruiz  de  Gamboa  1594,  devas¬ 
tated  by  the  Moluche  Indians,  1601,  by  the  Puelches  and 
an  earthquake  1657,  again  by  an  earthquake  1751,  and  by 
an  inundation  1797.  Removed  after  the  last  disaster  to 
La  Horca,  it  was  overthrown  by  another  earthquake  1835, 
and  rebuilt  on  its  present  site  1836. 

CHILLIANWALLA,  chel-ydn-wal'la:  village  of  the 
Punjab;  5  m.  from  the  left  or  e.  bank  of  the  Jhelum,  the 
most  westerly  of  the  five  rivers  which  give  name  to  the 
country.  It  is  in  lat.  32°  40'  n.,  and  long.  73°  39'  e. ;  85 
m.  n.w.  of  Lahore.  C.  claims  notice  as  the  scene  of  Lord 
Gough’s  dearly-won  victory,  over  the  Sikhs,  1849,  Jan., 
also  as  the  site  of  an  obelisk  erected  to  the  memory  of 
those  who  fell  in  the  two  Sikh  wars. 

CHILLICOTHE,  chil-li-kdth-ce :  city,  cap.  of  Livings¬ 
ton  co.,  Mo.;  76  m.  e.  of  St.  Joseph,  130  m.  w.  of  Han¬ 
nibal,  95  m.  n.e.  of  Kansas  City,  and  abt.  3  m.  n.e.  of 
Grand  river,  on  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  railroad 
at  the  junction  with  the  C.  and  Omaha  Branch  rail¬ 
road  and  the  Brunswick  and  C.  railroad.  It  is  the 
principal  city  in  the  Grand  River  valley,  is  near  the 
noted  health  resort  Laurel  Mineral  Springs,  and  is  the 
seat  of  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  C.  Normal 
school,  state  hospital,  and  St.  Mary’s  hospital.  It  has 
farming,  dairying,  stock  raising,  lumber  and  coal-min¬ 
ing  interests,  some  manufactures,  electric  lighting,  and 
street  railroads.  Pop.  (1910)  6,265. 


CHILLICOTHE— CHILLINGWORTH. 

CHILLICOTHE,  chil-U-koth' e :  city,  cap.  of  Roys  co., 
Ohio;  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Scioto  river,  the  Ohio  and 
Erie  canal,  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Southwestern,  and  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and 
Dayton  railroads;  50  m.  s.  of  Columbus,  and  96  m.  n.e.  of 
Cincinnati.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  Scioto  valley, 
inclosed  by  hills  nearly  500  ft.  high.  Paint  creek  bor¬ 
ders  it  on  the  s.  and  flows  into  the  Scioto  river,  3  m. 
below.  C.  was  founded  1796,  by  Nathaniel  Marrie  and 
emigrants  from  Ky.,  and  was  soon  thickly  settled  with 
Virginians.  Nathaniel  Willis,  grandfather  of  N.  P.  Willis, 
established  here,  Apr.  25,  1800,  The  Scioto  Gazette,  which 
has  been  published  continuously  longer  than  any  paper 
n.w.  of  the  Ohio  river.  C.  was  the  first  capital  of  the 
state,  1800-10,  and  again  from  1813-16,  Zanesville  being 
the  capital  1811-12.  In  1903  the  centenary  of  Ohio  as 
a  state  was  fittingly  celebrated  at  C.  The  city  has  6 
wards  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  12  councilmen. 
The  streets  are  wide  and  regular,  and  have  electric  rail¬ 
roads  and  lighting.  A  court-house  which  cost  $100,000, 
a  fine  public  library,  school  houses,  and  handsome  churches 
are  among  the  principal  buildings.  C.  is  in  a  farming 
and  coal-mining  region,  is  a  busy  trade  centre,  and  besides 
the  repair  and  construction  shops  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Southwestern  railroad  has  manufactures  of  engines, 
agricultural  implements,  furniture,  paper,  shoes,  flour,  etc., 
and  municipal  waterworks.  Pop.  (1890)  11,288;  (1900) 
12,970  ;  (1910)  14,508. 

CHILLIES,  n.  plu.  chil'liz  [Sp.  chili]  :  the  pods  of  the 
Cayenne  or  Guiana  pepper;  a  general  name  for  all  the 
different  species  and  varieties  of  Capsicum  (q.v.). 

CHILLINGWORTH,  chiVing-werth,  William:  1602— 
1644,  Jan.;  b.  Oxford:  theologian  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where 
the  arguments  of  a  Jesuit  named  Fisher  induced  him  to 
become  a  Rom.  Cath.  He  withdrew  to  Douay;  but  was 
induced  by  his  godfather,  Dr.  Laud,  then  Bp.  of  London, 
to  re-examine  the  whole  controversy  between  Rom.  Cath¬ 
olics  and  Protestants,  and  in  1631  he  returned  to  the 
Angelican  Church.  Four  years  later,  he  published  a  work, 
entitled  The  Religion  of  Protestants  a  Safe  Way  to  Salva¬ 
tion.  It  was  exceedingly  keen,  ingenious,  and  conclusive 
in  point  of  argument.  C.  was  perhaps  the  ablest  dis¬ 
putant  of  his  age,  and  had  there  not  been  a  certain  fickle¬ 
ness  and  want  of  solidity  about  his  intellect,  and  a  nerv¬ 
ous  suspicion  that  all  human  reasoning  might  be  vitiated 
by  undiscovered  fallacies,  he  might  have  produced  a  really 
great  work.  The  Religion  of  Protestants  acquired  a  wide 
popularity.  C.  was  offered  church  preferment,  which  he  at 
first  refused — having  certain  scruples  in  regard  to  the 
subscription  of  the  39  articles — but  afterward  accepted. 
He  became  chancellor  of  the  Church  of  Sarum,  and  pre¬ 
bendary  of  Brixworth,  in  Northamptonshire.  He  was  a 
strong  royalist,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war, 
accompanied  the  king’s  forces^ _ 


CH I LLON— CHILOGN  ATHA. 

CHILLON,  shil'lon,  Er.  she-yong' :  celebrated  castle  and 
fortress  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Yaud,  6  m.  s.e.  of  Ye- 
vay.  It  is  at  the  e.  end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  on  an  iso¬ 
lated  rock,  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  deep  water,  and 
connected  with  the  shore  by  a  wooden  bridge.  The  castle 
is  said  to  have  been  built  1238,  by  Amadeus  IY.  of  Savoy, 
and  it  long  served  as  a  state  prison.  It  is  famous  as  the 
prison  of  Bonnivard,  the  prior  of  St.  Victor,  who  having, 
by  his  efforts  to  free  the  Genevese,  rendered  himself  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  was  carried  off  by  emis¬ 
saries  of  that  potentate,  and  confined  here  for  six  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  castle  had  to  surrender  to  the 
Bernese  and  Genevese,  when  Bonnivard  was  liberated..  0. 
has  been  immortalized  by  Byron’s  Prisoner  of  Ghillon. 
The  castle  is  now  used  as  a  magazine  for  military  stores. 

CHILMAREE,  chil-md're,  or  Chalamari:  town  of 
British  Indian,  presidency  of  Bengal,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Brahmaputra,  35  m.  s.e.  of  Rangpur.  It  is  prettily 
situated  but  ill  built,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  religious  and 
commercial  festival  at  which  60,000  to  100,000  persons 
come  together. 

CHILOE,  che-ld-d':  the  insular  province  of  Chili  (q.v.): 
an  archipelago  on  the  w.  side  of  S.  America,  named 
from  its  principal  island.  It  is  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  republic,  or  rather  from  Patagonia,  by  the  Gulf  of 
Ancud,  extending  in  s.  lat.  41°  40'  to  43°  20',  and  in  w. 
long.  73°  to  74°.  The  province  contains,  in  addition  to  C. 
proper,  about  60  islets,  of  which  about  30  are  uninhabited. 
In  the  archipelago  are  two  towns,  both  of  them  seaports  of 
C.  proper — Castro,  the  aecient  cap.,  on  the  e.  coast,  and 
San  Carlos,  the  modern  seat  of  government,  toward  the 
n.w.  extremity.  The  atmosphere,  like  that  of  the  main¬ 
land  opposite,  is  excessively  moist;  the  westerly  winds, 
particularly  in  winter,  bringing  almost  constant  rains. 
The  climate,  however,  is,  on  the  whole,  healthful.  This  fact 
is  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  C.  proper  is  one  nat¬ 
ural  forest,  measuring  100  m.  by  40,  with  a  partially  cleared 
and  cultivated  margin  on  the  sea.  The  chief  products  are 
wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  apples,  and  strawberries;  and  cat¬ 
tle,  sheep,  and  pigs  are  reared  in  considerable  numbers. 
Agriculture,  however,  is  very  primitive;  and  the  staple 
food  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  consists  of  mussels  and 
oysters.  The  population,  equally  indolent  and  poor,  dif 
fers  from  that  of  the  rest  of  Chili  in  the  great  preponder¬ 
ance  of  aboriginal  blood.  Schools  are  numerous,  but, 
from  the  ignorance  of  the  teachers,  education  has  not  made 
satisfactory  progress.  The  principal  manufacture  is  a 
coarse  woolen  cloth,  dyed  blue.  This  archipelago  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  Spaniards  as  late  as  1558;  and,  as  it  was  the 
last  integral  portion  of  Spanish  America  to  be  colonized, 
so  also  was  it  the  last  to  throw  off  the  mother  country’s 
yoke.  Pop.  78,000. 

CHILOGNATHA,  n.  pin.  ki'log-nd'tha  [Gr.  cheilos,  the 
lip,  the  snout  of  an  animal;  gnathos,  a  jaw]:  order  of 
the  Myriapoda  (q.v.) :  the  centipedes.  Chilopoda,  n.  plu. 


CHILTERN  HILLS— CHIMERA. 

kl-ldv'd-dd  [Gr .  podes,  feet]:  order  of  the  Myriapoda  (q.v.); 
the  millepedes. 

CHILTERN  HILLS:  s.  part  of  the  low  chalk  range 
which  runs  n.e.  about  70  m.,  from  the  n.  bend  of  the 
Thames,  in  Oxfordshire,  England,  through  Bucks  and  the 
borders  of  Herts  and  Beds,  and  ends  in  Norfolk  and  Suf¬ 
folk.  In  Oxford,  Herts,  and  Beds,  the  C.  H.  are  15  to  20 
m.  broad,  and  the  highest  points  are  Wendover,  905  ft., 
and  Whitehouse,  893. 

CHILTERN  HUNDREDS,  n.  plu.  chil' tern  him' dredz:  a 
hilly  district  in  Buckinghamshire  and  Oxfordshire  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  crown,  having  a  nominal  office  attached  to  it, 
called  the  ‘stewardship  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds.’  In 
former  times,  the  beech  forests  which  covered  the  Chil¬ 
tern  Hills,  were  infested  with  robbers,  and  in  order  to  re¬ 
strain  them,  and  protect  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the 
neighborhood  from  their  inroads,  it  was  usual  for  the 
crown  to  appoint  an  officer,  who  was  called  the  stew- 
ard  of  the  C.  H.  The  office  which  has  long  ceased  to 
serve  its  primary,  now  serves  a  secondary  purpose.  A 
member  of  the  house  of  commons  cannot  resign  his  seat 
unless  disqualified  either  by  the  acceptance  of  a  place  of 
honor  and  profit  under  the  crown,  or  by  some  other  cause. 
Now,  the  stewardship  of  the  C.  H.  is  held  to  be  such  a 
place,  and  it  is  consequently  applied  for  by,  and  granted,  in 
the  general  case  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  any  member  who 
wishes  to  resign.  As  soon  as  it  is  obtained,  it  is  again  re¬ 
sitted,  and  is  thus  generally  vacant  when  required  for  the 
f>4  .  pose  in  question.  When  the  stewardship  of  the  C.  H. 
is  not  vacant,  however,  the  same  purpose  is  served  by  the 
stewardship  of  the  manors  of  East  Hendred,  Northshead, 
and  Hempholme.  As  to  the  offices  which  are  held  to  vacate 
seats,  see  Election.  The  practice  of  granting  the  C.  H. 
for  the  purpose  above  described  began  only  about  the 
year  1750,  and  its  strict  legality  has  been  doubted,  on  the 
ground  that  the  stewardship  is  not  an  office  of  the  kind 
requisite  to  vacate  a  seat.  The  gift  of  the  C.  H.  lies  with 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  there  is  at  least  one 
instance,  1842,  of  refusal  of  an  application  for  it — the  re¬ 
fusal  being  based  on  some  very  damaging  disclosures  of 
corruption  made  before  a  committee  of  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons. 

CHIM^ERA,  n.  ki-merd,  CHiMAmimE,  n.  plu.  ki-me'ri- 
de  [Gr.  Ghimaira,  the  Chimsera,  a  fabulous  animal  that 
spouted  fire]:  genus  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  ranked  by 
Cuvier  with  the  sturgeon  ( Sturionidce ),  but  now  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  the  type  of  a  distinct  family,  of  which  only  two 
or  three  species  are  known.  The  gills  have  a  single  wide 
opening,  as  in  the  sturgeons;,  but  the  gill  lid  or  operculum 
is  merely  rudimental,  and  concealed  in  the  skin,  while 
there  is  an  approach  to  sharks  in  the  structure  of  the  gills. 
The  only  known  species  of  C.  is  G.  monstrosa,  occasionally 
found  in  the  British  seas,  and  more  common  in  more  north¬ 
ern  latitudes.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  King  of  the  Her - 
Hugs.  It  pursues  the  shoals  of  herrings,  and  is  conse 
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quently  sometimes  taken  in  herring-nets.  It  is  seldom 
more  than  three  ft.  long.  Its  general  color  is  silvery 


Chimaera  Monstrosa. 


white,  the  upper  parts  mottled  with  brown.  It  produces 
very  large  leathery  eggs.  Chim^eroid,  ki-me'royd  [Gr. 
eidos,  appearance]:  relating  to  the  chimaeridse,  or  like  them. 

CHIMAPH  ILA:  see  Winter  green. 

CHIMARA,  ke-md’rd ,  or  Chimari,  ke-md're ,  or  Khi- 
mara,  ke-ma'rd:  modern  name  of  the  anc.  Ceraunian 
Mountains. 

CHIMBORAZO,  chim-bd-rd'zd,  Sp.  chem-bo-rd  thd:  coni¬ 
cal  peak  of  the  Andes,  in  Quito,  21,510  ft.  above  the  sea, 
but  only  about  12,000  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
table-land.  It  is  capped  with  perpetual  snow,  and  was 
long  regarded  as  the  loftiest  mountain  in  the  world.  Lat¬ 
terly,  however,  it  has  been  ascertained  to  be  overtopped  by 
some  peaks,  not  only  of  the  Himalayas,  but  even  of  the 
central  division  of  its  own  chain.  The  summit  was  for  the 
first  time  reached  by  Stubel  1872.  Humboldt  ascended 
within  2,138  ft.  of  the  summit.  Wliymper  ascended  twice 
in  1880,  and  found  that  there  was  a  large  glacier  on  the 
mountain. 

CHIME,  n.  chim  [imitative  of  a  loud,  clear  sound:  Fin. 
kimia,  acute,  sonorous:  comp.  F.  cymbale— from  L.  cymbd- 
lum,  a  cymbal]:  the  musical  harmony  produced  by  striking 
a  set  of  bells  with  hammers;  a  set  of  bells  tuned  to  the  mu¬ 
sical  scale,  and  struck  by  hammers  either  by  the  hands  ol 
performers  or  by  mechanism:  Y.  to  sound  in  harmony  or 
accord;  to  agree  with;  to  cause  to  sound  in  harmony. 
Chi  ming,  imp.  Chimed,  pp.  chlmd.  Chiming  in,  keep¬ 
ing  tune  with;  agreement. 

CHIMERA,  n.  ki-me'rd  [L.  cliimma ,  a  monstrous  beast: 
Gr.  chimaira,  a  she-goat,  a  monster]:  mythical  monster, 
described  by  Homer  as  having  a  lion’s  head,  a  goat’s  body, 
and  the  tail  of  a  dragon.  The  rationalistic  account  of  C. 
is,  that  it  represented  a  mountain  in  Lycia  whose  top  was 
the  resort  of  lions,  its  middle  of  goats,  and  the  marshy 
ground  at  the  bottom  of  which  abounded  with  serpents. 
In  the  same  manner,  BelleroDlion’s  (q.v.)  victory  over  the 
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chimera  is  explained  by  saying  that  he  first  made  his  resi¬ 
dence  on  this  mountain.  The  myth  seems,  at  all  events, 
to  have  belonged  to  Asia  Minor,  as  gigantic  carvings  of  the 
chimera  on  rocks  are  there  found.  It  is  usually  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  lion,  out  of  the  back  of  which  grows  the  head 
and  neck  of  a  goat.  Chimera  is  used  figuratively  to  denote 
any  monstrous  or  impossible  conception,  the  unnatural  and 
frightful  birth  of  the  fancy.  It  is  frequently  depicted  on 
shields,  as  a  heraldic  charge.  Chimerical,  a.  -mer'i-k&l, 
merely  imaginary;  vainly  or  wildly  conceived;  that  can 
have  no  existence  except  in  thought.  Chimer'ically, 
ad. -li. — Syn. of  ‘chimerical’:  imaginary;  delusive; deceitful ; 
fanciful;  fantastic;  wild;  vain;  unfounded. 

CHIMERE,  shi-mer':  ‘the  upper  robe  worn  by  a  bishop, 
to  which  the  lawn-sleeves  are  now  generally  attached.’ 
In  the  English  Church,  since  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
it  has  been  of  black  satin,  but  previously  it  was  of  a  scar¬ 
let  color,  like  that  worn  by  the  bishops  when  assembled  in 
convocation,  and  when  the  sovereign  attends  parliament. 

CHIMES,  chimz:  music  performed  on  bells  in  a  church 
tower,  or  the  set  of  bells  thus  used;  the  English  word,  like 
the  Fr.  Carillons,  is  used  in  both  senses.  The  bells  are 
struck  by  hammers  moved  either  by  clockwork  or  by  hand; 
in  the  former  case,  pegs,  placed  at  proper  intervals,  project 
from  the  circumference  of  a  revolving  cylinder,  and  are 
brought  in  contact  with  levers  which  operate  on  the  ham¬ 
mers.  Carillons  a  clavier  are  played  by  an  attachment  re¬ 
sembling  the  keyboard  of  a  piano;  the  performer  strikes 
with  his  fists  the  keys,  which  are  connected  with  the  bells 
by  rods  or  cords.  Strength  as  well  as  skill  is  required  for 
this  kind  of  playing;  yet  Pothoff,  a  blind  organist  of  Am¬ 
sterdam,  could  execute  fugues  on  the  bells,  giving  a  force 
of  2lbs.wt.  to  each  key.  The  treble  notes  are  struck  by 
the  hand  in  a  leather  covering,  the  bass  by  the  feet  on  ped¬ 
als  which  connect  with  the  larger  bells.  Difficult  as  the 
performance  is,  some  players  can  execute  compositions 
consisting  of  three  parts,  and  even  produce  trills  and  ar¬ 
peggios.  It  is  supposed  that  chimes  began  in  German 
monasteries,  and  that  the  first  instrument  for  producing 
them  was  made  1487  at  Alost  in  the  Netherlands.  .  Am¬ 
sterdam  has  carillons  in  three  octaves.  The  finest  set 
of  chimes  are  at  Copenhagen  and  Ghent.  These  consist 
of  from  40  to  50  bells,  the  largest  weighing  several  tons, 
the  smallest  only  a  few  pounds.  Instead  of  bells,  some¬ 
times  bars,  wires,  or  tubes  are  used.  Many  churches  in 
the  United  States  now  have  them,  chiefly  Epis.  and 
Rom.  Cath.;  the  oldest  probably  are  those  of  Christ 
Church,  Philadelphia,  which  were  presented  by  Queen 
Anne,  sunk  in  the  Delaware  during  the  revolution  to 
prevent  their  being  taken  by  the  British,  and  hung 
again  after  the  war.  Next  come  those  of  Christ  Church, 
Boston,  and  Trinity,  New  York,  the  bells  in  the  latter 
weighing  each  from  700  to  3,081  lbs.,  in  all  15,000  lbs. 
The  10  of  Grace  Church,  New  York,  aggregate  10,300 
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lbs.  Chimes  on  a  small  scale  have  been  applied  to  clocks 
and  even  to  watches. 

CHIMINAGE,  n.  shim'in-lj  [F.  chemin,  a  road,  way]:  in 
old  law,  a  toll  paid  for  passage  through  a  forest. 

CHIMNEY,  n.  chtm'ni,  Chim'neys,  n.  plu.  -niz  [F.  che- 
minee,  a  chimney;  It.  camminata,  a  hall — from  mid.  L.  ca- 
minQta,  an  apartment  with  a  fireplace — from  caminus,  a 
hearth,  a  flue]:  a  funnel  or  passage  upward  in  a  wall  for 
the  escape  of  smoke  or  heated  air.  Chimney-flue  or 
vent,  the  passage  from  the  fireplace  upward.  Chimney¬ 
sweep,  one  who  cleans  chimneys.  Chimney-piece,  the 
frame  of  wood  or  stone  forming  two  sides  of  a  fireplace,  and 
resting  on  the  hearth. — The  Mantelpiece  is  the  hori¬ 
zontal  slab  and  overhanging  shelf  above  the  chimney- 
piece:  see  Mantel.  Chimney-money,  n.  in  old  law,  a 
tax  paid  for  each  chimney  in  a  house.  This  tax  was  im¬ 
posed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  abolished  under  Will¬ 
iam  and  Mary.  Chimney-valve,  a  device  of  Dr.  Franklin’s 
for  withdrawing  the  foul  air  from  a  room  by  means  of  the 
upward  draft  in  the  chimney. 

CHIMNEY:  funnel  from  the  earth  or  fire-place,  lead¬ 
ing  above  the  roof  of  the  house.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  chimney  is  a  modern  invention.  In  Greek  houses 
it  is  supposed  that  there  were  no  chimneys,  and  that  the 
smoke  escaped  through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  What  the 
arrangement  was  in  houses  in  which  there  was  an  upper 
story,  is  not  known;  perhaps  the  smoke  was  conveyed  by 
a  short  funnel  through  the  side-wall  of  the  house,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  form  of  chimney  invented 
in  the  middle  ages.  The  Roman  caminus  was  not  exactly 
a  chimney,  but  rather  a  sort  of  stove;  and  it  has  been  a 
subject  of  much  dispute,  whether  the  Romans  had  any 
artificial  mode  of  carrying  off  the  smoke,  or  whether  it 
was  allowed  to  escape  through  the  doors,  windows,  and 
openings  in  the  roof.  As  the  climate  and  the  habits  of 
the  people  both  led  to  the  houses  of  the  ancients  being 
very  much  more  open  than  ours  are,  it  is  probable  that 
the  occasional  fires  which  they  had  of  wood  or  charcoal 
may  have  given  them  no  great  inconvenience.  It  is 
known,  besides,  that  the  rooms  in  Roman  houses  were 
frequently  heated  by  hot  air  brought  in  pipes  from  a 
furnace  below.  In  England,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
use  of  chimney-shafts  earlier  than  the  12th  c.  In  Roch¬ 
ester  Castle  ( circa  1130),  complete  fireplaces  appear; 
but  the  flues  go  only  a  few  feet  up  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall,  and  are  then  turned  out  through  the  wall  to  the  back 
of  the  fire-place,  the  openings  being  small  oblong  holes. 
The  earliest  chimney-shafts  are  circular,  and  of  considera¬ 
ble  height.  Afterward,  chimneys  are  found  in  a  great 
variety  of  forms.  Previous  to  the  16th  c.  many  of  them 
are  short  and  terminated  by  a  spire  or  pinnacle  having 
apertures  of  various  shapes.  These  apertures  are  some¬ 
times  in  the  pinnacle,  sometimes  under  it,  the  smoke  escap¬ 
ing  as  from  some  modern  manufacturing  C.-stacks  which 
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are  built  in  the  form  of  an  Egyptian  obelisk.  Clustered 
chimney-stalks  do  not  appear  until  late  in  the  15  c.,  when 
they  seem  to  have  been  introduced  simultaneously  with 
the  use  of  brick  for  this  purpose.  Each  of  the  earlier 
clustered  chimneys  consist  of  two  flues  which  adhere 
to  each  other,  and  are  not  set  separate,  as  afterward  was 
the  practice.  Long  after  they  were  invented  and  in  use 
for  other  rooms,  they  were  not  generally  introduced  into 
their  halls,  which,  till  the  end  of  the  15th,  or  beginning 
of  the  16th  c.,  continued  as  formerly  to  be  heated  by  a  fire 
on  an  open  hearth  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  the  smoke  es¬ 
caping  through  an  opening  in  the  roof  known  by  the 
name  of  louvre. 

The  action  of  a  chimney  depends  upon  the  simple  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  a  column  of  heated  air  is  lighter  than  a  cooler 
column  of  equal  height;  when  therefore  a  flue  full  of  heated 
air  communicates  freely  by  the  lower  part  with  the  cooler 
air  around  it,  the  greater  weight  of  the  latter  pushes  the 
warm  air  upward,  and  thus  an  ascending  current  is  pro¬ 
duced.  Other  conditions  being  equal,  the  draught  of  a 
chimney  will  thus  be  proportional  to  its  perpendicular 
height,  and  the  difference  between  the  temperature  within 
and  without  it.  The  straighter  and  more  perpendicular 
the  chimney,  the  stronger  will  be  the  draught,  because 
the  friction  of  the  ascending  current  will  be  less,  and  the 
cooling  effect  of  a  long  or  tortuous  course  will  be  saved. 
The  maximum  efficiency  of  a  given  chimney  is  attained 
when  all  the  air  that  passes  up  it  enters  by  the  bottom 
of  the  fire.  In  this  case,  its  temperature  is  raised  to  the 
uttermost  by  passing  through  the  whole  of  the  fire,  and 
the  fire  is  at  the  same  time  urged  to  vivid  combustion  by 
the  blast  thus  obtained.  A  powerful  furnace  may  be  con¬ 
structed  by  connecting  a  suitable  fireplace,  capable  of  being 
closed  all  round  excepting  at  the  bottom,  with  a  tall  chim¬ 
ney;  and  the  amount  of  draught  may  be  regulated  by 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  aperture  through  which  the 
air  is  admitted  to  the  bottom  of  the  fireplace,  or  by  an  ad¬ 
justable  opening  above  the  fireplace,  which,  as  its  size  is 
increased,  will  diminish  the  effective  draught,. 

When  the  fireplace  can  be  inclosed  thus,  there  is  little 
liability  to  descending  currents  or  ‘smoky  chimneys/  as 
they  are  called,  even  when  the  chimney  is  very  short, 
or  has  a  tortuous  course.  It  is  chiefly  with  open  fire¬ 
places  that  this  defect  occurs,  and  the  means  of  preven¬ 
tion  and  cure  is  a  subject  of  much  importance.  As  with 
most  other  evils,  the  prevention  is  far  easier  than  the 
cure;  for  by  properly  constructing  the  chimney  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  principles  above  stated — by  placing  the 
opening  of  the  chimney  as  nearly  over  the  fire,  and  con¬ 
tracting  the  open  space  above  the  fire,  as  much  as  possible 
— downward  smoking  may  in  most  cases  be  easily  prevent¬ 
ed.  When  a  chimney  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  wall  or 
building  nearly  as  high  as  itself;  or — what  is  still  worse — 
higher,  it  is  apt  to  smoke  on  account  of  the  eddies  and 
other  complex  currents  in  the  air,  caused  by  the  interfer- 
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ence  which  such  an  obstacle  presents  to  the  regular  move¬ 
ment  of  the  wind.  In  towns,  such  tortuous  movements  of 
the  atmosphere  are  very  common,  and  the  contrivances  for 
preventing  the  wind  from  blowing  down  the  chimneys  are 
very  numerous,  and  often  grotesque.  Revolving  cowls  of 
various  forms,  but  alike  in  having  a  nearly  horizontal  out. 
let,  which  is  so  turned  by  the  wind  that  the  mouth  shall 
always  point  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  whence  the 
wind  is  blowing,  are  the  most  common,  and  usually  the 
most  effectual.  They  are  generally  of  sheet-zinc,  with  an 
arrow,  a  flattened  pigeon,  or  other  device,  as  a  vane,  to 
determine  the  rotation  of  the  cowl.  The  curing  of  smoky 
chimneys,  in  conjunction  with  the  economizing  of  fuel, 
was  one  of  the  favorite  subjects  of  investigation  of  that 
very  practical  philosopher,  Count  Rumford.  He  says: 
*  Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  consider  the  nature 
and  properties  of  elastic  fluids— of  air,  smoke,  and  vapor— 
and  to  examine  the  laws  of  their  motions,  and  the  necessary 
consequences  of  their  being  rarefied  by  heat,  will  perceive 
that  it  would  be  as  much  a  miracle  if  smoke  should  not  rise 
in  a  chimney— all  hindrances  to  its  ascent  being  removed— 
as  that  water  should  refuse  to  run  in  a  siphon,  or  to  descend 
a  river.  The  whole  mystery,  therefore,  of  curing  smoky 
chimueys  is  comprised  in  this  simple  direction:  find  out 
and  remove  those  local  hindrances  which  forcibly  pre¬ 
vent  the  smoke  from  following  its  natural  tendency  to  go 
up  the  chimney;  or  rather,  to  speak  more  accurately,  which 
prevent  its  being  forced  up  by  the  pressure  of  the  heavier 
air  of  the  room/  *  He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  above  500 
smoking  chimneys  that  he  has  had  under  his  hands,  and 
which  were  supposed  incurable,  and  states  that  he  was 
never,  obliged,  ‘  except  in  one  single  instance,  to  have  re¬ 


course  to  any  other  method  of  cure  than  merely  reducing 
the  fireplace  and  throat  of  the  chimney,  or  that  part  of  it 
which  lies  immediately  above  the  fireplace,  to  a  proper 
form  and  just  dimensions.’ 


*  Essays:  Political ,  Economical,  and  Philosophical,  by  Benjamin 
Count  Rumford,  vol.  i.  p.  299. 
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The  figures  illustrate  his  method  of  proceeding.  Fig.  1 
is  a  side  view  of  a  vertical  section  of  a  C.  and  fireplace  be¬ 
fore  alteration ;  fig.  2,  the  same  after  the  reduction  of  the 
fireplace  and  throat  of  chimney,  ab  is  the  opening  of  the 
fireplace  in  both;  this  is  lowered  by  the  piece  at  a,  fig.  2, 
and  the  depth  diminished  by  the  brickwork,  ce,  behind;  cd 
is  a  movable  tile,  to  make  room  for  the  C. -sweeper.  Figs. 
3  and  4  are  plans  of  the  fireplace,  looking  down  upon  the 
hearth;  the  original  opening  of  the  fireplace  is  shown  by 


B 
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ACDB,  fig.  3 ;  the  contracted  opening,  by  acdb,  in  fig.  4. 
The  dark  space  is  filled  with  rubbish  and  faced  with  brick¬ 
work. 

The  slope  of  ac  and  bd,  fig.  4,  is  better  adapted  for  radi¬ 
ation  into  the  room  than  the  square  opening  of  fig.  3;  the 
fire  being  brought  further  forward,  has  also  more  heating 
effect;  the  space  of  the  fireplace  being  smaller,  the  air 
within  it  will  with  a  given  sized  fire  become  hotter,  and 
therefore  have  more  ascending  power:  while  in  the  con¬ 
tracted  throat  widening  downward,  and  having  its  sides 
strongly  heated,  there  is  a  rapid  rush  of  heated  air,  which 
carries  the  smoke  upward,  and  resists  the  passage  of  tem¬ 
porary  down-draughts.  Most  modern  chimneys  and  fire¬ 
places  are  now  constructed  in  accordance  with  Count 
Bumford’s  suggestions:  see  Grate. 

One  frequent  cause  of  smoky  chimneys  is  the  want  of 
sufficient  inlet  for  air  to  the  room.  Sandbags  placed  under 
doors,  and  other  devices  for  preventing  ventilation,  may 
cause  a  well-constructed  C.  to  smoke.  Openings  must 
exist  somewhere,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  supply  the  air 
which  is  to  ascend  the  chimney.  If  the  air  enters  the 
room  on  the  same  side  as  the  fireplace,  and  sudden  gusts 
of  air  pass  across  the  front  of  the  fireplace,  a  temporary 
descending  current  is  likely  to  be  produced.  The  open¬ 
ings  are  best  opposite  the  fire.  For  the  methods  of  arrang¬ 
ing  and  regulating  such  openings  for  the  admission  of  air, 
see  Ventilation. 

Tall  factory-chimneys,  usually  of  brick,  are  very  costly 
structures,  many  of  them  rivalling  in  height  the  loftiest 
church  spires.  Their  construction  has  been  considerably 
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economized  by  building  from  the  inside,  and  thus  saving 
the  expensive  scaffolding.  Their  walls  are  built  very 
thick  at  the  base,  and  gradually  thinner  upward;  recesses 
are  left  at  regular  intervals  in  the  inside,  and  stout  wooden 
or  iron  bars  rest  upon  these  to  form  a  sort  of  temporary 
ladder  for  the  workmen  to  ascend;  the  materials  are 
hoisted  by  ropes  and  pulleys.  Sheet-steel  chimneys  are 
largely  used  in  the  U.  S.  They  are  much  cheaper  but  less 
durable  than  brick,  and  are  objectionable  on  account  of 
their  rapid  cooling  by  the  action  of  the  external  air. 

CHIMPANZEE,  n.  chlm'pdn-ze'  [from  a  native  name], 
( Troglodytes  niger ):  species  of  ape;  one  of  those  which  in 
form  and  structure  exhibit  the  greatest  resemblance  to 
man.  It  is  a  native  of  the  warmest  parts  of  Africa;  to 
which  also  the  gorilla  (q.v.),  a  larger  species  of  the  same 
genus,  belongs.  The  chimpanzee  is  sometimes  called  the 
Black  Orang;  but  differs  from  the  orang  (q.v.)  ( Pithecus ) 
of  Asia  in  the  proportionally  shorter  arms,  which,  however, 
are  much  longer  than  those  of  man;  in  the  possession  of  an 
additional  dorsal  vertebra,  and  an  additional  or  thirteenth 
pair  of  ribs;  and  in  other  particulars,  in  some  of  which  it 
more  nearly  resembles,  and  in  other  more  widely  differs, 
from  the  human  species.  In  both,  the  difference  from 
man  is  very  wide  in  the  general  adaptation  of  the  structure 
for  movement  on  all-fours  and  for  climbing  and  moving 
about  among  branches,  rather  than  for  erect  walking,  al¬ 
though  the  chimpanzee  is  able  to  move  in  an  erect  posture 
more  easily  than  any  other  ape,  usually,  however,  when 
so  doing,  holding  its  thighs  with  its  hands;  and  still  more 
in  the  form  of  the  skull,  and  consequent  aspect  of  the 
countenance,  the  facial  angle  being  as  low  as  35°  in  the 
chimpanzee  when  it  is  measured  without  regard  to  the 
high  bony  ridges  which  project  above  the  eyes;  the  jaws 
excessively  projecting,  and  the  outline  of  the  face  rather 
concave.  There  is  also  an  important  difference  from  the 
human  species  in  the  dentition;  though  the  number  of 
teeth  of  each  kind  is  the  same,  the  canine  teeth  of  the 
apes  are  elongated,  so  as  to  pass  each  other,  and  corre¬ 
sponding  intervals  are  provided  for  them  in  the  opposite 
jaw.  An  interesting  point  of  difference  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  chimpanzee  and  orang  from  that  ©f  man,  is  in 
the  muscle  which  in  man  terminates  in  a  single  tendon, 
and  concentrates  its  action  on  the  great  tee,  terminating  in 
the  apes  in  three  tendons,  none  of  which  is  connected  with 
the  great  toe  or  hinder  thumb,  but  which  flex  the  three 
middle  toes;  part  of  the  adaptation  of  the  foot  for  clasping 
as  a  hand.  The  great  toe  both  of  the  chimpanzee  and 
orang  is  shorter  than  the  other  toes,  and  opposed  to  them 
as  a  thumb. 

The  chimpanzee  does  not  seem  to  attain  a  height  of  quite 
four  ft.  when  in  an  erect  posture.  Its  skin  is  thinly  cov¬ 
ered  with  long  black  hair  in  front;  the  hair  is  thicker  on  the 
head,  back,  and  limbs.  The  ears  are  remarkably  promi¬ 
nent,  thin,  and  naked,  not  unlike  human  ears  in  shape. 
The  nose  appears  as  little  more  than  a  mere  wrinkle  of  the 
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skin.  The  thumb  of  the  hand  is  small  and  weak,  that  oi 
the  foot  comparatively  large  and  powerful.  In  a  wild 
state,  the  animal  appears  to  be  gregarious,  but  its  habits 
are  not  well  known.  Truth  and  fable  have  been  so  mixed 
up  in  the  accounts  of  it,  that  new  information  must  be 
obtained  from  trustworthy  sources  before  even  things  not 
in  themselves  very  improbable  can  be  believed.  In  a 
state  of  confinement,  it  exhibits,  at  least  when  young, 
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considerable  gentleness  and  docility,  and  readily  learns  to 
imitate  human  actions,  in  eating  with  a  spoon,  drinking 
out  of  a  glass,  and  the  like;  but  its  intelligence  does  not 
appear  to  be  superior  to  that  of  many  other  monkeys,  or 
indeed  of  many  kinds  of  brutes.  Its  natural  food  consists 
chiefly  of  fruit  and  other  vegetable  substances;  in  confine¬ 
ment,  it  exhibits  a  great  fondness  for  sweetmeats  and  for 
wine.  The  chimpanzee  is  impatient  of  cold,  and  northern 
temperate  climates  usually  prove  fatal  to  it. 

CHIN,  n.  chin  [AS.  cinne;  Dut.  kinne;  Icel.  kinn,  the 
jaw,  the  cheek:  L.  gena,  the  cheek:  Gr.  genus,  the  jaw, 
the  chin]:  the  part  of  the  face  below  the  under  lip. 

CHINA,  kl'nti,  or  China  nova,  no'vd  [It.  China;  Sp. 
quina,  China:  Swed.  kina-bark:  L.  novus,  new]:  the  Ger¬ 
man  name  for  Peruvian  or  Jesuits’  bark;  various  kinds  of 
cinchona  bark.  See  Cinchona. 

CHINA,  n.  chi'nd:  a  fine  kind  of  earthenware,  originally 
from  China  (see  Porcelain):  Adj.  of  or  from  China. 
China-shop,  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  china-ware,  etc.  A 
bull  in  a  china-shop,  strength  and  violence  unresisted. 
Chinese,  a.  chi-nez',  of  or  pertaining  to  China:  N.  the 
language  or  inhabitants.  China-aster,  -tis'ter  [Gr.  aster,- 
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a  star]:  a  genus  of  plants  having  compound  flowers;  the 
Aster  Chinen'sls,  ord.  Composltce.  China-clay,  the  finer 
varieties  of  pottery-clay,  called  kaolin  (see  Clay).  China- 
stone,  the  decomposed  granites  yielding  the  china-clay  or 
kaolin  of  commerce.  China-wax,  product  of  an  insect 
living  on  ash  trees,  in  China.  It  is  deposited  on  the  limbs, 
from  which  it  is  scraped;  then,  after  being  melted  and 
strained,  it  resembles  bees’  wax. 

CHINA.  See  Chinese  Empire. 

CHINA  GRASS,  or  Chinese  Grass:  popular  name  of  a 
fibre  used  in  China  for  the  manufacture  of  a  beautiful 
fabric  known  as  Grass-cloth.  The  name  appears  to  have 
originated  in  the  belief  that  the  fibre  was  that  of  a  grass; 
but  this  is  not  the  case,  it  being  chiefly  obtained  from 
Boehmeria  (q.v.)  nivea,  a  plant  allied  to  the  nettle.  Besides 
this  and  other  species  of  the  nat.  ord.  Urticacece ,  other 
plants,  as  species  of  Corchorus  (q.v.)  and  Sida  (q.v.),  are 
believed  to  yield  fibres  employed  in  the  same  manufac¬ 
ture.  The  fibres  are  said  not  to  be  spun  after  the  Euro¬ 
pean  manner,  but  joined  into  long  threads  by  twisting 
their  ends  together.  Grass-cloth  is  now  brought  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  to  Europe  and  America:  it  has  a  fine 
glossy  appearance  and  a  peculiar  transparency. 

CHINANDEGA,  che-nan-da'gd:  town  of  Central  Amer¬ 
ica,  Nicaragua;  in  a  fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  some  moun¬ 
tains,  about  18  m.  n.w.  of  Leon,  and  about  10  m.  from  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  houses  are  straggling,  of  one  story, 
built  of  adobes,  and  many  of  them  are  inclosed  by  gardens 
and  plantations.  Maize,  sugar,  cotton,  hides,  and  poultry 
are  produced  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  abt.  10,000. 

Old  Chinandega,  contiguous,  has  a  pop.  of  abt.  4,000. 

CHINA  ROOT:  root,  or  rather  the  rhizome  (root-stock) 
of  Smilax  China ,  a  climbing  shrubby  plant,  closely  allied 
to  sarsaparilla,  and  belonging  to  the  same  genus;  native  of 
China,  Cochin-China,  and  Japan.  See  Sarsaparilla: 
SmilacejE.  The  stem  is  round  and  prickly,  the  leaves 
thin  and  roundish  oblong;  the  rhizome  tuberous  and  large; 
sub-astringent  and  diaphoretic.  It  is  occasionally  used  in 
medicine,  and  is  imported  in  a  dry  state  into  Europe;  but 
in  the  East  it  is  used  also  for  food.  It  abounds  in  starch. 
CHINA  SEA.  See  Chinese  Sea. 

CHINCAPIN.  See  Chestnut  and  Oak. 

CHINCHA  ISLANDS,  chin'cha,  or  chen'chd:  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  12  m.  from  Pisca  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  106  m.  s. 
of  Callao;  lat.  13°  38' s.,  long.  76°  28'  w.  North  Island,  the 
largest  of  the  three,  is  f  m.  by  l  m.  They  are  of  vol¬ 
canic  origin  and  granitic  formation,  barren,  and  important 
only  from  their  immense  deposits  of  guano,  which  before 
its  removal  added  some  90  ft.  to  the  height  of  the  rocks. 
The  cliffs  were  worn  into  caves,  arches,  and  hollows,  which 
multitudes  of  penguins  and  smaller  birds  made  their  resort. 
Idols,  water  pots,  and  other  relics  of  Peruvian  antiquity  have 
been  found  in  the  guano,  some  of  them  at  a  depth  of  62  ft. 
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The  guano  was  estimated  1846  at  18,250,000  tons,  and  1853 
at  12,376,100.  Numbers  of  convicts  and  Chinese  coolies 
were  employed  in  its  transportation.  Though  all  food,  and 
even  water,  was  brought  from  the  mainland,  6,000  persons 
were  living  on  North  Island  1868;  the  number  had  dimin¬ 
ished  in  1874  to  105.  The  export  continued  active  1841-72, 
and  over  100  vessels  were  often  loading  at  one  time;  after 
1872  it  was  nearly  abandoned,  the  supply  being  practically 
exhausted.  These  islands  were  a  bone  of  contention 
between  local  powers  1853-4,  and  were  seized  1864  by  the 
Spanish  admiral  Pinzon  to  bring  Peru  to  terms  in  a  dispute 
with  Spain. 

CHINCH-BUG,  n.  chinch-bug  ( Blissus  leucopterus ):  a 
hemipterous  insect  known  throughout  the  U.  S.;  in  some 
seasons  extremely  destructive  in  grain-growing  sections. 
It  is  in.  long,  black,  with  white  wings,  each  of  which 
has  a  black  spot.  Its  odor  is  offensive.  It  winters  in  the 
mature  state,  in  the  shelter  of  grass  or  rubbish  in  a  dry 
locality,  and  becomes  active  early  in  spring.  The  female 
lays  about  500  eggs,  which  are  deposited  on  or  near  the 
roots  of  plants.  There  are  two  broods  each  year;  and  some¬ 
times  a  third,  but  small  one,  appears.  T;  '  rva  is  wing¬ 
less,  but  otherwise  resembles  the  adult  except  in  size.  The 
chinch-bug  feeds  principally  upon  grains  and  grasses.  It 
can  endure  severe  cold,  but  continued  dampness  is  des¬ 
tructive.  Birds,  toads,  frogs,  and  predaceous  insects  are 
among  its  enemies.  In  wet  seasons  countless  numbers 
perish  from  fungus  and  bacterial  diseases,  some  of  which  a 
few  of  the  Government  Experiment  Stations  have  arti¬ 
ficially  introduced  into  infested  fields.  As  it  sucks  its  food 
the  chinch-bug  cannot  be  poisoned;  but  kerosene  emulsion 
(see  Insecticides  and  Fungisides)  is  a  destructive  agent. 
Migrations  are  principally  on  foot.  A  few  furrows  har¬ 
rowed  into  fine  dust,  or  a  shallow  trench  filled  with  coal 
tar  and  kept  from  drying,  will  check  the  progress  of  an 
army. 

CHINCHEW,  or  Chinchu,  chin-cho'  (properly  Chwan- 
chow-foo):  ancient  port  of  China,  province  of  Fuh-kun; 
lat.  24°  57'  n.,  long.  118°  35'  e.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was 
the  great  port  of  trade  with  the  west,  and  known  to  the 
Arabs  as  Zaitun;  Marco  Polo  called  it  ‘one  of  the  two 
greatest  seaports  in  the  world/  and  Ibn  Batuta  ‘the  great¬ 
est.'  The  name  Chinchew  was  somehow  transferred  by 
Europeans  to  Changchow,  a  city  60  m.  w.s.w.,  and  hence 
confusion  has  arisen.  Chinchew  is  now  reduced  from 
its  former  greatness.  It  contains  the  ruins  of  an  Arab 
mosque;  and  there  is  an  English  Presb.  mission,  estab¬ 
lished  1862. 

CHINCHILLA,  n.  chln-chil'ld  ( Chinchilla ,  Eriomys,  or 
Callomys ) :  genus  of  small  S.  American  rodents,  type  of  a 
family,  Chinchillidce ,  allied  to  Cavies  ( Cavidce ),  but  differing 
from  them  in  possessing  clavicles.  The  general  aspect  is 
somewhat  rabbit-like.  There  are  several  genera  of  Chin¬ 
chillidce,  distinguished  in  part  by  the  number  of  toes;  the 
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true  chinchillas  having  four,  with  the  rudiment  of  a  fifth 
on  the  fore-feet,  and  four  on  the  hind-feet;  whilst  in  the 
genus  Lagidium  or  Lagotis  there  are  four  on  each  foot;  and 
in  Lagostomus,  four  on  the  fore-feet  and  three  on  the  hind- 
feet.  All  the  species  of  this  family  are  gregarious;  feed 
much  on  roots,  for  which  their  strong  and  sharp  incisors 
are  particularly  adapted;  and  live  either  in  holes,  which 
they  select  for  themselves  in  rocky  districts,  or  in  burrows, 
which  they  excavate.  They  are  valued  for  their  soft  gray 
fur,  particularly  the  Chinchilla  of  the  Andes  ( C .  lanigera ), 
of  which  the  fur  constitutes  an  important  article  of  com- 


Chinchilla. 


merce.  Their  numbers  are  said  to  be  sensibly  decreasing  in 
consequence  of  the  demand  for  the  fur.  The  ancient  Peru¬ 
vians  were  accustomed  to  employ  the  wool  of  the  chin¬ 
chilla  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  fabrics.  Molina  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  Chinchilla  might  easily  and  profitably  be 
kept  in  a  domesticated  state. 

CHINCHON,  chen-chon town  of  Spain,  province  of 
Madrid,  25  m.  s.s.e.  of  the  city  of  Madrid;  pleasantly  situ¬ 
ated  on  a  hill  near  the  Tagus.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  inhabitants.  Peruvian  bark  was  named 
Chinchona,  now  habitually  misspelled  Cinchona  (q.v.),  after 
a  Countess  of  Chinchon,  wife  of  the  gov.  of  Peru,  1638. 
Pop.  about  5,000. 

CHINCOUGH,  n.  chin'kdf  [Dut.  kinkhoest — from  kinc- 
ken ,  to  wheeze;  hoest,  a  cough:  Scot,  kink-host — from  kink, 
to  labor  for  breath;  host,  a  cough]:  the  whooping-cough  or 
hooping-cough. 

CHINE,  n.  chin  [F.  echine;  OF.  eschine,  the  backbone — 
from  Prov.  esquina — from  OHG.  skina,  a  needle,  a 
prickle:  W.  cefn,  a  ridge]:  the  backbone  of  an  animal;  a 
piece  of  the  backbone,  with  adjacent  parts,  cut  from  an 
animal  for  cooking;  part  of  the  water-way  of  a  ship: 
V.  to  cut  into  chine-pieces.  Chi'ning,  imp.  Chined,  pp. 
chind. 

CHINE,  n.  a.  she'nd  [F.  chine — from  chiner,  to  dye  or 
color  to  resemble  Chinese  silks,  etc.]:  variegated  ladies’ 
work  made  with  threads  variously  colored,  producing 
pleasing  and  effective  designs. 
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CHINESE  EMPIRE. 

CHINESE  EMPIRE,  chl'nez:  the  original  name  of  the 
vast  territory  now  known  as  China,  is  a  matter  of  con¬ 
jecture  and  discussion,  now  impossible  of  certain  con¬ 
clusion.  The  name  now  used  is  not  recognized  by  the 
occupants  of  any  portion  of  the  region,  nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  at  any  time  so  known.  The 
earliest  known  title  used  by  the  natives  was  Chin,  or  Tsin, 
and  their  neighbors  in  Asia,  the  Indians,  Persians,  Ara¬ 
bians,  together  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Malay  Archi¬ 
pelago,  all  of  whom  are  known  to  have  had  intercourse 
with  the  Chinese  from  the  very  beginning  of  history,  have 
only  known  the  country  and  its  people  by  the  names  Jin, 
Chin,  Sin,  Sinae,  Tzinistae,  and  others  similar.  There  is 
little,  if  any,  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Prophet  Isaiah  had 
reference  to  China  when  speaking  of  Sinim  about  b.c. 
712  (see  Isaiah  xlix.  12). 

The  most  probable  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name 
Chin,  or  Tsin,  attributes  it  to  a  family  long  powerful  in 
what  is  now  the  province  of  Sein  si,  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Huang  Ho  (Yellow  River).  In  the  dawn  of  Chinese 
history  the  head  of  this  house,  having  received  the  gift  of 
a  city  named  Chin  from  the  emperor  then  on  the  throne, 
adopted  that  as  his  family  name.  When,  later,  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  his  had  gained  full  sway  throughout  the  Empire, 
and  made  himself  famous  in  various  Asiatic  States,  partly 
by  military  conquests  and  partly  by  great  commercial 
dealings,  he  still  clung  to  the  name  of  his  ancestral  city, 
which  thus  became  known  to  other  Asiatic  States  having 
commercial  relations  with  China,  as  the  name  of  the 
Empire.  Thus  it  became  a  custom,  since  followed,  of 
calling  the  country  by  the  name  of  the  ruling  dynasty. 
Or  rather,  upon  securing  domination  over  the  country,  it 
has  become  the  rule  to  select  some  fanciful  name  for  the 
official  title  of  the  Empire,  which,  however,  is  the  term 
by  which  the  dynasty  is  designated,  and  has  never  been 
accepted  by  the  people  as  the  name  of  the  country.  Thus 
the  official  title  of  the  present  ruling  family  is  the  Ta 
Ching  Kuo  or  the  Great  Pure  Empire,  as  that  of  the  ruling 
family  last  preceding  the  present  was  the  Ta  Ming  Kuo 
(The "Great  Bright  or  Brilliant  Empire),  but  neither  of 
these  terms  was  accepted  by  the  Chinese  as  the  name 
of  the  nation.  They  were  used  in  official  documents  and 
titles,  and  nowhere  else. 

Other  and  equally  fanciful  names  have  been  chosen  from 
time  to  time  to  represent  the  nation,  chosen  largely  out  of 
vanity  and  mistaken  ideas  of  the  people  regarding  the 
geographical  position  and  the  rank  of  China  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  That  most  common  and  by  far  the 
most  permanent  and  now  in  general  use  is  Chung  Kwo, 
which  is  translated  as  ‘The  Middle  Kingdom/  but  of  which 
a  better  and  more  dignified  version  would  be  ‘The  Cen¬ 
tral  Empire/  This  also  represents  the  pride  and  vanity 
of  the  Chinese  in  their  country  as  the  centre  and  ruling 
power  of  the  earth.  It  is  significant  that  they  have  five 
great  points  of  the  compacs:  the  four  everywhere  used. 
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to  which  the  Chinese  add  ‘chung’  or  ‘centre,’  their  land 
constituting  the  centre.  Thus  they  recite  them  as  north, 
south,  east,  west,  and  centre. 

Location  and  Topography. — The  Chinese  Empire  occu¬ 
pies  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  In  form 
it  represents  roughly  the  space  within  a  deeply  drawn 
bow,  the  arrow  pointing  westward,  the  cord  and  points  of 
the  bow  resting  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  southern 
bow  point  rests  in  18°  north  latitude  while  the  northern 
is  found  in  about  54°  north.  The  arrow  head,  which  rep¬ 
resents  the  most  westerly  point  of  the  Empire,  is  found 
in  Ion.  76°  E.  The  most  easterly  point  lies  in  long.  132°  E. 
After  the  most  careful  examination,  the  area  of  this  vast 
region  is  estimated  as  4,225,000  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  upon  the  north  and  northwest  by  Russian  Siberia 
and  other  possessions  of  the  Czar,  the  two  Empires  being 
contiguous  for  3,300  m.,  from  Afghanistan  to  the  Japan 
Sea.  It  is  bounded  upon  the  southwest  and  south  by 
British  India  and  Burmah,  Siam,  and  French  Indo-China. 
Its  eastern  and  southeastern  boundary  is  composed  of 
various  arms  and  subdivisions  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  known 
as  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin,  the  China  Sea,  Formosa  Channel, 
Yellow  Sea,  Gulfs  of  Liao  Tung  and  Pe-chi-li.  The  coast 
line  from  the  island  of  Hainan  to  the  northernmost  point 
is  more  than  3,000  miles,  and  the  entire  circuit  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  is  about  12,000  miles.  It  occupies  about  one-third 
of  the  continent  of  Asia,  and  has  a  population,  according 
to  the  latest  and  most  reliable  estimates,  exceeding  446,- 
000,000.  As  the  census  is  taken  solely  for  purposes  of 
taxation,  this  statement  of  population  is  probably  less 
rather  than  more  than  the  fact. 

Political  Divisions. — The  Chinese  divide  this  vast  Em¬ 
pire  into  three  principal  parts,  because  of  different  forms 
of  government  which  they  have  adopted  in  each,  though 
this,  for  the  same  reason,  should  be  increased  to  four. 
These  are:  (1)  China  Proper,  o\  China,  all  else  being 
regarded  as  Outside  Possessions.  It  is  commonly  known 
among  the  people  as  The  Eighteen  Provinces  (Shih  pa 
Sheng) .  (2)  Manchuria,  the  original  home  of  the  Manchus, 

the  present  ruling  dynasty  of  the  Empire.  (3)  The  Colon¬ 
ial  Possessions,  which  include  Mongolia,  Ili  (which  com¬ 
prises  Sungaria  and  Eastern  Turkistan),  Kokonor,  and 
Tibet.  But  Tibet  should  constitute  a  fourth  division, 
since  the  government  of  it  is  wholly  different  from  either 
of  the  others.  The  large  island  of  Hainan,  which  forms 
the  most  southern  point  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  is  an 
integral  part  of  Kwang-Tung,  one  of  the  provinces  of  China. 
Until  its  cession  to  Japan  i  ,  1895,  the  Island  of  Formosa, 
separated  from  the  contii  mt  by  the  Formosa  Channel, 
formed  a  portion  of  the  province  of  Fu-Chien.  For  details 
regarding  Manchuria,  the  Colonial  Possessions  of  China, 
and  Tibet  see  their  respective  titles. 

China  Proper,  or  The  Eighteen  Provinces,  occupies  the 
basins  of  three  great  rivers  which  have  their  sources  in 
the  slopes  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains  and  table-lands 
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adjacent,  and  flow  eastward,  finally  emptying  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  In  form  it  is,  roughly  speaking,  that  of 
a  rectangle,  lying  within  the  deeply  bended  bow  to  which 
the  entire  area  of  the  empire  has  been  likened.  The 
southern  boundary  is  conterminous  with  the  boundary  of 
the  entire  empire,  as  is  the  eastern,  the  Colonial  Posses¬ 
sions  being  at  the  north  and  west  of  China  Proper.  Its 
greatest  length  is  from  north  to  south  1,474  miles,  while  the 
breadth  is  1,355  miles,  and  the  total  area  cannot  be  much 
less  than  2,000,000  square  miles,  or  rather  more  than  two- 
fifths  of  the  area  of  the  entire  Empire.  The  coast  line 
from  Hainan  to  the  northern  limit  in  the  Gulf  of  Liao- 
Tung  is  more  than  2,500  miles,  while  the  land  frontier  is 
4,400  miles.  The  estimate  of  population  is  in  excess  of 
428,000,000,  being  subject  to  the  same  qualifications 
attached  to  the  population  of  the  entire  Empire. 

Physical  Boundaries  and  Divisions. — It  may  be  said 
that  the  Chinese  Empire  is  fenced  in  upon  three  sides  by 
great  mountain  ranges  and  faces  the  sea  upon  the  fourth, 
while  the  Eighteen  Provinces,  or  China  Proper,  is  farther 
hedged  in  and  subdivided  by  .less  important  ranges,  these 
forming  the  watersheds  of  the  great  basins  within  which  it 
lies.  Upon  the  north  is  the  Altai  Range  stretching  some 
2  500  miles  east  and  west,  and  forming  the  northern  limit 
of  the  table-land  of  Central  Asia  as  well  as  marking  the 
boundary  between  China  and  Russia.  Forming  the  west¬ 
ern  boundary  are  the  Tien  Shan  (Mountains  of  Heaven), 
which  run  in  a  southwesterly  direction  until,  west  of 
Kashgar  and  in  the  Penin  region,  it  joins  the  Kuen  Lun 
Mountains  which  continue  the  boundary  southeasterly 
until  they,  in  turn,  are  merged  in  the  Himalayan  System 
which  continues  the  boundary  along  the  southern  frontier, 
nearly  completing  the  circuit  to  the  ocean.  A  small  spur 
from  the  Yun  Ling  completes  the  line  upon  the  south,  and 
another  short  range  at  the  northeast,  known  as  the  Shan- 
a-lin  forms  the  boundary  line  between  Manchuria  and 
Corea  The  Pei-lin,  Ching-lin,  and  Nan-lin,  (the  North 
Range,  Blue  Range,  and  South  Range)  outspurs  from  the 
great  mountain  ranges  mentioned,  stretch  across  China 
Proper  in  a  general  direction  from  west  to  east,  dividing 
it  into  three  great  river  basins  and  rendering  four-fifths 
of  the  Eighteen  Provinces  a  region  either  mountainous 
or  hilly.  Excepting  a  portion  of  Kan-Su,  a  province  .at 
the  extreme  northwest,  there  is  but  one  plain  of  any  size 
within  their  limits.  This  latter  occupies  the  northeastern 
section  of  the  Empire,  having  the  sea  for  an  eastern  boun- 
darv  and  extending  west  to  the  112-115  meridian  and 
extending  north  from  lat.  30°  N.  to  Mongolia.  Even 
this  comparatively  small  area  is  disturbed  at  points  by 
clusters  of  hills,  and  a  broad  strip  across  the  northern 
border  would  be  more  exactly  described  as  a  Plateau, 
being  suddenly  lifted  to  an  elevation  of  some  4,000  feet 
above  the  portion  lying  to  the  south  of  it.  The  entire 
plain  has  an  estimated  area  of  210,000  square  miles,  is 
exceptionally  fertile  and  under  high  cultivation,  and  sup¬ 
ports  an  estimated  population  of  177,000,000. 
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The  three  great  basins  mentioned  are  occupied  by  three 
great  river  systems  respectively.  That  upon  the  north 
contains  the  Hwang  Ho  (Yellow  River)  with  its  tribu¬ 
taries;  the  Central  contains  the  Yang-tse-kiang  (Son  of  the 
Sea)  with  its  lake  and  river  connections;  and  the  Southern 
holds  the  Choo  Chiang  (Pearl  River)  with  numerous 
tributaries,  most  important  among  which  is  the  Hsi  Ho 
(West  River),  even  longer,  more  important  to  commerce, 
and  better  known  than  the  parent  stream.  The  Pearl 
River  is  commonly  known  to  foreigners  as  the  Canton 
River. 

These  riverine  divisions  of  China  Proper  constitute 
three  great  zones  of  climate  and  productions  and,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  political  subdivision  of  the  Empire  into 
18  provinces,  each  corresponding  to  a  State,  has  been 
determined  by  and  conforms  to  them.  Thus,  the  Northern 
zone,  lying  north  of  the  parallel  of  lat.  35°,  contains  the 
5  provinces  of  Shan-Tung,  Chi-li,  Shan-Si,  Shen-Si,  and 
Kan-Su.  The  Central  zone,  lying  between  the  parallels 
of  35°  and  28°,  is  divided  into  8  provinces  as  follows: — 
Ho-Nan,  Kiang-su,  Ngan-Hwei,  Hoo-Pei,  Hoo-Nan,  Kiang- 
Si,  Che-Kiang,  and  Sze-Chuen.  The  Southern  zone,  con¬ 
taining  all  of  China  south  of  the  parallel  of  28°,  is  divided 
into  the  5  provinces  of  Foo-Chien,  Kwang-Tung,  Kwang- 
Si,  Kwei-Chow,  and  Yun-Nan. 

The  lakes  of  China  are  neither  numerous  nor  important. 
Those  worthy  of  mention  are  five  in  number  and  are  found 
within  the  plain  already  described.  Of  these,  four,  the 
Tung-Ting,  Poyaing,  Tsan,  and  the  Tae,  all  serve  as  reser¬ 
voirs  and  feeders  to  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  and  are  adjacent 
to  it,  while  the  fifth,  the  Hungshih  serves  a  similar  purpose 
to  the  Hwang  Ho.  An  immense  number  of  small  lakes, 
ponds  and  marshes  are  scattered  throughout  the  Em¬ 
pire,  all  of  them  swarming  with  fish  and  aquatic  birds, 
and  all  of  them  thereby  supporting  a  considerable  popu¬ 
lation. 

Climate  and  Productions. — A  comparison  of  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  China  with  that  of  the  United  States, 
or  a  study  of  a  terrestrial  globe,  will  show  that  the  two 
countries  are  located  upon  almost  exactly  opposite  sides 
of  the  earth.  Thus,  Philadelphia  is  upon  the  same  latitude 
with  Peking,  the  Chinese  capital,  and  the  time  upon  any 
point  of  the  northern  Atlantic  coast  differs  by  a  few  min¬ 
utes  only  from  that  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  China,  the 
latter  being  substantially  12  hours  in  advance  of  the  for¬ 
mer.  In  latitude,  which  has  mainly  to  do  in  determination 
of  climate  and  productions,  the  two  are  practically  ;den- 
tical — the  United  States  extending  from  lat.  28°  to  48° 
40'  n.  and  China,  omitting  the  unimportant  island  of 
Hainan,  from  28°  to  45°  n.  Hence  differences  in  climate 
are  not  great,  being  such  only  as  are  due  to  elevation,  the 
contour  of  the  land,  and  resultant  differences  in  prevailing 
winds.  To  a  considerable  extent,  there  is  a  similar 
correspondence  in  the  productions  of  corresponding  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  two  countries. 
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Following  the  divisions  into  three  zones  already  given, 
beginning  with  the  north,  this  will  at  once  be  apparent. 
The  temperature  of  the  northern  zone  in  China  ranges 
slightly  higher  than  within  the  same  parallels  in  the 
United  States,  following  far  more  closely  the  length  of 
days  than  here,  the  coldest  weather  invariably  being  felt 
at  the  end  of  December  and  the  greatest  heat  at  the  end 
of  June,  and  those  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  so 
disastrous  to  health  here,  are  practically  unknown  there. 
The  thermometer  (Fahrenheit)  ranges,  with  great  regu¬ 
larity  between  the  extremes  of  about  10°  to  110°.  Little 
or  no  snow  is  seen,  and  substantially  the  entire  precipi¬ 
tation  of  moisture  during  the  year  occurs  in  midsummer. 
The  autumn  and  winter  are  the  most  healthful  and  pleas¬ 
ant  seasons  of  the  year.  The  natural  productions  of  the 
provinces  which  constitute  this  zone  are:  millet,  four 
varieties,  wheat,  upland  rice,  cotton  along  the  southern 
border,  barley  in  the  extreme  west,  that  variety  of  silk 
known  as  ‘Pongee’  its  peculiarities  being  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  silk  worm  is  fed  upon  the  leaf  of  a  species  of  oak 
rather  than  the  mulberry;  sweet  potatoes,  many  kinds  of 
pulse,  vegetables  in  nearly  all  the  varieties  known  here, 
peaches,  pears,  apricots,  apples,  grapes,  and  in  the  great¬ 
est  quantity  of  all  fruits,  persimmons.  To  these  must 
now  be  added  Indian  corn  and  in  the  upland  regions 
Irish  potatoes  and  oats,  which  have  been  recently  intro¬ 
duced  so  successfully  that  they  are  already  important 
factors  in  the  food-supply. 

The  Central  Zone,  containing  eight  provinces  and  em¬ 
bracing  the  entire  valley  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  pro¬ 
duces  tea,  silk,  cotton,  rice,  wheat  in  the  uplands,  hemp, 
indigo,  bamboo,  camphor,  varnish,  and  tallow  trees, 
besides  many  of  the  vegetables  and  fruits  named  in  the 
Northern  zone,  as  well  as  others  which  are  supposed  to 
be  confined  to  a  more  southern  region.  The  climate,  like 
that  of  the  Northern  Zone,  is  slightly  warmer,  has  a 
greater  rainfall  and  consequently  is  more  damp  than  that 
of  the  same  latitudes  of  the  United  States.  In  place  of 
the  cyclones  which  play  such  havoc  through  the  United 
States  during  the  summer  months,  the  typhoon  (Chinese 
tai-feng,  excessive  wind)  ravages  the  coasts  of  the  Central 
and  Southern  Zones,  from  June  to  October,  and  the  seas 
adjacent,  causing  great  loss  of  life  and  property.  These 
whirlwinds  invariably  have  their  origin  in  the  Philippines, 
sweeping  thence  in  a  westerly  direction  toward  the  coasts 
of  China  and  Japan,  thence  into  the  broad  Pacific,  where 
they  lose  their  force.  . 

The  Southern  Zone  has  an  essentially  tropical  climate. 
Its  natural  productions  consist  of  rice,  tea,  silk,  sugar 
(from  the  cane),  hemp,  tobacco,  opium,  rhubarb,  and 
horses,  musk,  and  skins  in  the  extreme  western  part,  where 
lead,  copper,  and  quicksilver  are  also  produced  in  large 
quantities. 

Sulphur  and  salt,  both  government  monopolies,  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  from  the  latter 
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a  large  revenue  is  derived.  The  Imperial  Government 
having  ceased  to  enforce  the  law  forbidding  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  opium  poppy,  this  plant  has  been  grown  for 
a  number  of  years  to  a  great  extent  in  the  western  and 
southwestern  provinces.  In  the  years  1906-7,  with  the 
tacit  consent  of  Great  Britain,  drastic  measures  were, 
however,  adopted  to  put  an  end  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
plant  and  the  use  of  the  drug  within  a  term  of  ten 
years. 

Public  Improvements. — Though  the  Chinese  can  be  said 
to  have  only  now  commenced  the  provision  of  adequate 
means  of  intercommunication  between  different  parts  of 
the  country,  in  the  construction  of  a  system  of  railways, 
they  have  for  many  centuries  provided  and  made  full 
use  of  artificial  water-ways,  which  connect  their  rivers, 
large  and  small,  lakes  and  ponds,  except  in  the  extremely 
mountainous  districts.  These  canals  have  in  the  main 
been  constructed  by  local  authorities,  or  public-spirited 
individuals  of  whom  there  is  no  lack  in  China.  Chief 
of  them  is  The  Grand  Canal,  as  it  is  commonly  called  by 
foreigners,  though  properly  named  the  Yun  Ho,  or  River 
of  Transit.  It  connects  a  vast  network  of  smaller  canals, 
and  by  means  of  it  an  almost  complete  inland  water  com¬ 
munication  exists  from  Pekin  to  Canton.  Compared 
with  some  of  the  great  modern  canals  it  is  inferior,  but 
nothing  like  it  existed  in  the  world  at  the  time  of  its 
construction,  or  for  centuries  thereafter.  In  general 
characteristics  it  closely  resembles  the  Erie  Canal,  though 
varying  far  more  than  the  latter  in  breadth  and  depth. 
It  is  about  650  miles  in  length,  connecting  Hang  Cho  Fu 
near  Shanghai,  a  central  depot  of  the  rice  production,  with 
Peking.  This  great  work  is  generally  credited  to  Kublai 
Khan,  the  great  Mongol  warrior  who  reigned  over  China 
about  a.d.  1280,  but  in  fact  it  was  built  in  three  sections 
at  three  periods,  centuries  apart.  The  first  section  in 
order  of  time  was  that  connecting  the  Yang-tse-kiang 
and  the  Hwang-Ho,  and  was  built  by  the  Princes  of  the 
Tang  Dynasty,  in  the  7th  century  a.d.  ;  the  second  section, 
that  from  the  Hwang-Ho  north  to  Peking,  was  built  by 
Kublai  in  the  13th  century ;  and  the  third  section,  south  from 
the  Yang-tse-kiang  to  Hang-Cho-Fu,  by  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  ruler  of  the  Ming  Dynasty  about  a.d.  1420.  A 
military  as  well  as  a  commercial  purpose  was  served 
in  the  construction  of  this  great  work.  For  centuries  a 
large  portion  of  the  Imperial  tax  collected  in  the  rice-pro¬ 
ducing  provinces  has  been  paid  in  rice,  which  was  trans¬ 
ported  to  Peking,  where  it  was  and  is  distributed  as  rations 
to  the  army.  This  called!  for  the  transportation  of  some 
430,000  tons  of  rice,  for  which  the  canal  was  intended  to 
furnish  an  inland  water-way,  safe  from  storms,  pirates, 
and,  in  case  of  war,  public  enemies. 

In  southern  China,  where  nearly  all  travel  is  by  water, 
there  are  few  public  highways,  and  those  generally  are 
not  good.  In  northern  China,  the  roads  are  generally 
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wide  and  kept  in  fairly  good  repair,  often  being  shaded 
but  generally  dusty,  and  in  the  rainy  season  deep  with 
mud.  That  the  Chinese  have  for  centuries  had  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  principle  of  the  arch  is  plainly  seen  in 
the  numerous  bridges  and  other  examples  of  that  archi¬ 
tectural  form  of  structure,  often  of  great  age  and  elegant 
construction,  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 

The  Great  Wall  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  won¬ 
ders  of  the  world.  The  original  wall  was  built  between 
246  and  202  b.c.  by  the  forced  labor  of  soldiers  under  such 
conditions  of  cruelty  and  hardship,  that  of  it  the  Chinese 
say  ‘every  stone  or  brick  in  it  represents  a  human  life.’ 
Enormous  as  was  the  undertaking,  the  task  was  completed 
in  10  years.  It  was  built  during  the  reign  of  Emperor 
Chi,  sometimes  called  the  Napoleon  of  China,  to  prevent 
the  incursions  of  the  Mongols  or  Huns,  and  followed  the 
boundary  line  between  China  and  the  wilds  of  Mongolia 
from  the  sea  at  the  east,  lat.  40°  4',  long.  120°  2'  e.,  to 
about  long.  99°  e.,  in  lat.  40°  n.  The  total  length  of  the 
genuine  or  original  Great  Wall  is  about  1,260  miles,  though 
it  is  known  among  the  Chinese  as  the  Wan-li-Cheng 
(10,000  li  wall— a  li  is  about  one-third  of  a  mile).  It  is 
carried  over  the  highest  hills,  through  the  deepest  valleys, 
across  rivers,  overcoming  every  obstacle,  and  is  a  most  strik¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  landscape.  It  was  built  of  stone  or 
huge  kiln-baked  bricks  as  occasion  suited,  was  about  25 
feet  thick  at  the  base  and  20  at  the  top,  not  including 
bastions  which  occurred  at  about  every  100  yards,  and 
varied  in  height  from  20  to  30  feet.  The  solidity  of  con¬ 
struction  may  be  judged  by  its  preservation;  though  the 
genuine  Great  Wall  is  largely  in  ruins,  it  is  everywhere 
easily  to  be  identified,  and  for  considerable  portions  of  the 
length  the  lower  portions  are  still  erect.  It  should  be 
said  that  within  this  structure  other  walls  have  been 
built  at  much  more  modern  dates,  which  have  been  mis¬ 
taken  by  travelers  for  the  Great  Wall.  Such  is  found 
near  Peking,  built  in  the  14th  century  a.d.  This  is  about 
30  miles  from  the  capital,  while  the  ancient  wall  is  some 
125  miles  further  north. 

Geology— The  high  lands,  where  are  the  sources  ol  the 
great  rivers  of  China,  consist  of  granitic  and  metamorphic 
rocks.  These  are  continued  round  the  south  and  south¬ 
east  of  the  country,  until  they  leave  a  huge  basin,  through 
which  flow  the  Yang-tse-kiang  and  Hwang-Ho,  occupied 
by  fossiliferous  strata.  The  wild  and  rugged  scenery  ol 
the  larger  portion  of  China  is  owing  to  the  predominance 
of  those  crystalline  and  sub-crystalline  rocks.  The  fossil¬ 
iferous  strata  exhibit  representatives  of  the  various  for¬ 
mations.  The  Palaeozoic  rocks  are  but  sparingly  devel¬ 
oped  in  a  narrow  strip  which  runs  from  near  Peking,  in  a 
southwest  curve,  to  nearly  the  centre  of  the  Empire. 
Cretaceous  rocks  occur  in  the  valley  of  the  Yang-tse- 
kiang.  Tertiary  beds  fill  up  the  east  portion  of  the 
immense  basin;  while  extensive  districts  to  the  west  ol 
this  region,  extending  to  the  crystalline  rocks  m  the  ex¬ 
treme  west,  are  covered  with  modern  detritus. 
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Though  no  active  volcanoes  are  known  to  exist,  yet 
indications  of  volcanic  action  are  not  wanting.  Salt  and 
hot-water  springs  are  in  Yun-Nan,  sulphur  springs  near 
Foo-Chow;  and  wells  of  petroleum  in  Shen-Si  and  Sz-Chuan. 
The  most  famous  among  the  minerals  of  China  is  jade, 
or  the  Yu-stone,  obtained  chiefly  in  Yun-Nan.  Coal, 
limestone,  and  porcelain  clays  are  abundant.  Precious 
stones  are  said  to  be  found  in  some  districts.  In  Yun- 
Nan,  gold  is  washed  from  the  sands  of  the  rivers,  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  Empire  silver  mines  are  worked;  here, 
too,  is  obtained  the  celebrated  pe-tung,  or  white  copper. 
All  the  commoner  metals  likewise  are  found  in  China. 
Near  the  city  of  Ning-Po  are  extensive  stone  quarries. 
Granite,  marble,  and  other  valuable  building  stones  are 
found  in  great  abundance  in  various  parts  of  China. 

Vegetable  Productions. — Our  knowledge  of  the  flora  of 
China  has  been  much  advanced  by  the  researches  of 
Fortune,  Richthofen,  and  others;  and  there  are  now  numer¬ 
ous  works  discussing  the  geography,  culture,  and  varieties 
of  the  tea-plant,  and  of  the  botany  of  the  country  gener¬ 
ally.  The  tea-plant  ( Thea  viridis  and  Thea  bohea )  is 
the  most  important  vegetable  production  of  China  (see 
Tea).  The  tallow-tree  ( Stillingia  setifeca ),  the  Dryandea 
cordata,  or  varnish-tree,  the  camphor-tree  ( Laurus  Cam - 
phora ),  the  Chinese  pine  ( Pinus  Sinensis ),  the  Chinese 
Danyan  ( Ficus  nitida),  the  funeral  cypress — introduced 
into  Britain  by  Mr.  Fortune — and  the  mulberry,  are  among 
the  most  important  trees  of  China.  The  cocoa-nut  and 
other  palms  flourish  on  the  southern  coasts.  Of  the  bam¬ 
boo,  which  grows  under  cultivation  as  far  north  as 
lat.  38°,  there  are  63  principal* varieties;  and  it  is  said  that 
the  bamboos  of  China  are  more  valuable  than  her  mines, 
and,  next  to  rice  and  silk,  yield  the  greatest  revenue. 
The  various  uses  to  which  they  are  applied  is  truly  aston¬ 
ishing;  among  these  is  the  use  of  the  bamboo  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  punishment.  The  fruits  of  both  the  tropical  and 
temperate  zones — apples,  grapes,  pomegranates,  mangoes, 
pineapples,  several  species  of  orange,  the  lichi,  etc. — are 
found  in  the  country;  and  camelias,  azaleas,  gardenias,  and 
the  chrysanthemums  are  natives  of  the  ‘Flowery  Land/ 
The  nymphea. ,  or  lotus,  is  greatly  prized  by  the  Chinese, 
both  for  ornament  and  from  an  economical  point  of  view. 

Agriculture  is  held  in  higher  estimation  in  China  than, 
perhaps,  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Of)  2 1st 
March,  of  each  year,  a  grand  State  ceremony  is  performed  in 
its  honor.  The  Emperor,  accompanied  by  his  great  offices 
of  state,  repairs  to  the  Temple  of  Agriculture,  and  having 
offered  sacrifices  on  an  altar  of  earth,  he  traces  a  furrow 
in  the  sacred  field  with  a  plow,  and  his  example  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  princes  and  ministers.  A  like  solemnity  is  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  Governor  of  every  province,  who  represents 
the  Emperor.  The  agricultural  system  of  the  Chinese  is 
rude,  but  effective,  and  every  inch  of  arable  land  is  care¬ 
fully  cultivated.  Spade-husbandry  and  irrigation  are 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  The  Chinese  have  a  high 
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appreciation  of  the  value  of  fertilizers  of  every  class. 
They  are  everywhere  collected  with  the  utmost  care,  bear 
a  comparatively  high  price,  and  nothing  available  for  the 
enrichment  of  the  soil  is  allowed  to  go  to  waste.  Some 
of  their  methods  are  amusing,  while  others  are  offensive 
and  unhealthful. 

Animals. — Very  little  is  really  known  of  the  zoology 
of  China.  The  common  domestic  animals  of  all  classes, 
including  the  water  buffalo,  and  mules  remarkable  for 
size,  are  found  there  in  great  abundance.  Some  of  the 
more  ferocious  of  the  carnivorous  animals  still  linger  in 
the  jungles  of  Yun-Nan,  and  are  occasionally  found  along 
the  whole  of  the  Nan-Ling  range  of  mountains  as  far  as 
Ning-Po,  where  there  is  a  market  for  their  skins.  Wild 
cats  are  common  in  the  forests  of  the  south,  and  bears  are 
still  found  in  the  hills  of  Shan-Si.  Of  the  ruminantia  are 
the  musk-deer  ( Moschus  moschiferus),  the  moose-deer, 
and  several  other  species.  Wolves,  foxes,  leopards,  and 
the  cheetah  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  where 
they  flourish  in  spite  of  the  density  of  population,  because 
the  inhabitants  are  not  allowed  the  use  of  gunpowder. 
Foxes  playing  in  the  streets  of  Peking  is  no  uncommon 
sight,  and  in  winter  this  capital  is  one  of  the  best  game 
markets  in  the  world.  The  gold  and  silver  pheasant, 
the  argus  pheasant,  and  other  gallinaceous  birds  are  prom¬ 
inent  in  the  ornithology  of  China.  The  various  varieties 
of  Chinese  pheasants  have  been  brought  to  America  and 
acclimated  here  with  great  success.  Fly-catchers,  thrushes, 
grackles,  and  goat-suckers  have  their  representatives  in 
China,  and  there  are  several  species  of  crows,  jays,  and 
magpies.  Water-fowl  inhabit  the  lakes,  rivers  and  marsh¬ 
es.  The  larger  reptiles  are  unknown;  but  tortoises  and 
turtles  abound  on  the  coast,  and  lizards  are  plentiful  in 
the  south.  The  ichthyology  of  China  is  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  richest  in  the  world.  Sharks-,  rays,  sturgeons, 
and  other  cartilaginous  fishes,  are  common  on  the  coast; 
and  the  carp  is  very  plentiful  in  the  lakes  and  rivers;  it 
is  also  reared  in  artificial  tanks  as  an  article  of  food,  being 
sold  alive  for  that  purpose.  The  goldfish  originated  in 
China,  whence  it  has  been  introduced  in  America  and 
Europe.  Of  insects,  the  arachnidae  are  large  and  numer¬ 
ous;  indeed  a  tree-spider  captures  and  kills  small  birds. 
Locusts  often  commit  extensive  ravages.  Silk-worms  are 
highly  valued,  and  reared  in  innumerable  quantities. 

The  Chinaman.—' The  area  thus  briefly  described  is 
inhabited  by  more  than  400,000,000  of  the  human  race, 
living  under  the  same  government,  ruled  by  the  same 
laws,  speaking  the  same  language,  studying  the  same 
literature,  possessing  a  greater  homogeneity,  a  history 
extending  over  a  longer  period,  and  a  more  enduring 
national  existence  than  any  other  people,  whether  of 
ancient  or  modern  times.  Indeed,  in  view  of  its  high 
antiquity,  its  peculiar  civilization,  its  elaborate  adminis¬ 
trative  machinery,  its  wondrous  language,  its  philosophy 
and  classic  literature,  its  manufacturing  industry  and 
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natural  productions,  giving  rise  to  such  a  gigantic  com¬ 
merce  with  civilized  western  lands,  China  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  country  in  the  world,  ana  is  worthy 
of  close  and  serious  study. 

The  Chinese  race,  supposed  by  the  best  authority  among 
themselves  to  have  originated  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the 
Yellow  river,  in  what  is  now  the  province  of  Shen-Si, 
is  essentially  pure,  containing  a  smaller  infusion  of  alien 
blood  than  any  other  known.  Though  the  reigning  family 
is  Mongol,  and  though  millions  of  that  race  are  to  be  found 
in  northern  China,  there  is  practically  no  inter-marriage 
between  the  two.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Persians  who 
are  found  in  many  millions  in  northern  and  northwestern 
China,  having  come  thither  in  a.d.  618  and  following  years. 
A  tawny  or  parchment-colored  skin,  black  hair,  lank  and 
coarse,  a  thin  beard,  oblique  eyes,  and  high  cheek-bones, 
are  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  race.  The  average 
height  of  the  Chinaman  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean,  and  his  muscular  power  is  not  so  great;  the  women 
are  disproportionately  small,  and  have  a  broad  upper  face, 
low  nose,  and  linear  eyes. 

The  Chinese  are,  as  a  race,  unwarlike,  fond  of  peace  and 
domestic  order,  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  organization 
and  local  self-government,  sober,  industrious,  practical, 
unimaginative,  literary,  and  deeply  imbued  with  the  mer¬ 
cantile  spirit.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  inhabitants 
of  China  Proper  are  esentially  one  people;  the  differences, 
except  in  dialect,  being  hardly  more  marked  than  those  in 
England  between  the  Northumbrian  peasant  and  the 
Cornish  miner.  The  south-eastern  Chinese — the  people  of 
Kwang-Tung,  Fuh-Keen,  and  the  south  of  Che-keang — 
are  the  most  restless  and  enterprising  in  all  the  18  provinces, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Asia.  In  the 
mountainous  districts  of  the  four  southeastern  provinces  of 
China,  but  principally  in  Kuang-se,  are  certain  tribes  who 
maintain  a  rude  independence,  wear  a  peculiar  dress,  and 
are  descended  from  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  China. 
Of  these,  the  Meaou-tze  are  the  best  known. 

As  regards  valor,  their  annals  record  deeds  akin  to  the 
courage  of  antiquity,  they  have  no  fear  of  death,  commit 
suicide  as  the  solution  of  a  difficulty,  and  endure  the  most 
cruel  tortures  with  passive  fortitude. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Chinese  can  only  here 
be  glanced  at.  The  worship  of  ancestors  is  a  remarkable 
and  prominent  feature  in  their  social  life,  and  is  dictated 
by  that  principle  of  filial  piety  which  forms  the  basis  of 
Chinese  society.  The  rich  have  in  their  houses  a  chamber 
— a  kind  of  domestic  sanctuary — dedicated  to  their  fore¬ 
fathers.  Tablets,  representing  the  deceased  persons,  and 
inscribed  with  their  names,  are  here  carefully  preserved; 
and  at  stated  seasons,  prostrations  and  ceremonies  are 
performed  before  them  according  to  the  book  of  rites. 
All  Chinese  offer  worship  from  time  to  time  at  the  tomb 
of  their  parents.  In  everything  that  relates  to  death 
and  sepulture,  the  customs  of  the  Chinese  are  no  less  singu- 
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lar.  They  meet  their  last  enemy  with  apparent  uncon 
cern;  but  while  their  future  state  troubles  them  little, 
they  regard  the  quality  of  their  coffins  as  of  vital  im¬ 
portance,  and  frequently  provide  them  during  their  life¬ 
time;  indeed,  a  coffin  is  reckoned  a  most  acceptable  pres¬ 
ent,  and  is  frequently  given  by  children  to  their  parents. 
Yet  death  is  never  alluded  to  in  direct  terms,  but  indi¬ 
cated  rather  by  periphrases,  such  as  the  person  exists 
no  more,  he  has  saluted  the  age,  ascended  to  the  sky;  etc. 
Banquets  are  offered  to  the  dead  and  pathetic  speeches 
addressed  to  them.  In  China,  marriage  is  universal, 
and  within  the  reach  of  all;  but  there  is  a  strict  separation 
of  the  sexes;  the  betrothal  is  undertaken  by  the  parents 
or  by  professional  match-makers.  Minute  ceremonial 
observances  regulate  every  step,  and  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom  are  supposed  to  see  each  other  on  the  wedding-day 
for  the  first  time.  Women  hold  a  very  inferior  position, 
and  are  little  better  than  slaves  until  they  become  mothers. 
Prior  to  that  event,  they  retain  the  title  of  Miss,  not  be¬ 
ing  allowed  to  use  the  more  dignified  and  honored  title 
of  Mrs.  or  Madame.  Polygamy  is  not  recognized  by  law, 
but  secondary  wives  are  common,  especially  when  the 
first  proves  barren.  Infanticide,  though  regarded  as 
a  crime,  is  undoubtedly  practiced  to  some  extent,  as  is 
proved  by  edicts  issued  against  it;  and  parents  possess 
almost  unlimited  authority  over  their  children.  The 
intercourse  of  the  Chinese  with  each  other,  especially  of 
the  upper  classes,  is  regulated  by  a  tedious  and  elaborate 
etiquette;  indeed,  they  are  the  slaves  of  custom,  and 
everything  is  done  by  precedent  Many  curious  in¬ 
stances  of  Chinese  politeness  might  be  cited.  The  well- 
bred  host  presses  many  things  on  a  visitor,  which  the 
latter  must  never  dream  of  accepting.  ‘A  Chinaman/ 
says  Mr.  Oliphant,  ‘has  wonderful  command  of  feature; 
he  generally  looks  most  pleased  when  he  has  least  reason 
to  be  so,  and  maintains  an  expression  of  imperturbable 
politeness  and  amiability  when  he  is  secretlv  regretting 
devoutly  that  he  cannot  bastinade  you  to  death.  ’  The 
Li-Ching;  or  Book  of  Rites;  regulates  Chinese  manners, 
and  is  one  cause  of  their  unchangeableness;  for  here  they 
are  stereotyped,  and  handed  down  from  age  to  age.  The 
ceremonial  usages  of  China  have  been  estimated  at  3,000; 
and  one  of  the  tribunals  at  Peking — the  Board  of  Rites— 
is  charged  with  their  interpretation.  To  such  an  extent 
is  this  regulation  carried,  that  in  spring  and  autumn  of 
each  year,  the  Emperor,  upon  the  report  of  this  Board, 
issues  an  order  naming  the  day  upon  which  the  people 
of  the  entire  nation  shall  change  their  apparel  from  winter 
to  summer  or  the  reverse.  Thanks  to  the  regularity  of 
the  climate,  no  evil  effects  are  known  to  follow.  Though 
this  order  is  directed  solely  to  the  official  class,  it  controls 
the  fashions  of  the  masses  also,  and  is  universally  followed. 

Chinese  cookery,  in  the  use  of  made  dishes,  more  nearly 
resembles  the  French  than  the  English.  Birds ’-nests 
soup,  sharks’  fins,  deer  sinews,  and  ducks’  tongues,  are 
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among  the  delicacies.  The  wine,  or  (more  correctly) 
weak  spirit  (tsew),  used  by  the  Chinese  is  made  from 
rice,  and  from  this,  again,  they  distil  a  stronger  spirit, 
the  ‘samshoo,’  a  low-proof  alcohol.  Both  are  drunk 
warm  in  minute  cups  at  their  meals;  tea  never  appears 
during  a  repast,  though  it  may  be  taken  before  or  after. 
The  Chinese  have  numerous  festivals;  and  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  that  celebrated  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  New  Year,  when  unbounded  festivity 
prevails.  Preparatory  to  this,  debts  are  settled,  and  the 
devout  repair  to  the  temples  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  gods. 
The  first  day  of  the  year  may,  in  one  sense,  be  reckoned 
the  birthday  of  the  whole  people,  for  their  ages  are  dated 
from  it.  Visiting  is,  at  the  same  time,  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent,  while  parents  and  teachers  receive  the  pros¬ 
trations  and  salutations  of  their  children  or  pupils.  The 
festival  of  the  dragon-boats  is  held  on  the  fifth  day  of 
the  fifth  month;  and  at  the  first  full  moon  of  the  year,  the 
feast  of  lanterns.  In  the  manufacture  of  these  the 
Chinese  excel;  and  on  the  night  of  the  festival,  lanterns 
illuminate  each  door,  wonderful  in  their  variety  of  form 
and  material. 

In  the  matter  of  dress,  the  Chinaman  exhibits  his  usual 
practical  sense,  and  varies  the  material  according  to  the 
season,  from  cotton-wadded  or  fur-lined  coats  to  the 
lightest  silk,  gauze,  or  grass  cloth.  On  the  approach  of 
cold  weather,  he  lights  no  fire  in  his  dwelling,  but  puts 
on  additional  clothing  until  the  desired  temperature  is 
attained.  A  tunic  or  kind  of  loose  jacket  fitting  close 
around  the  neck,  and  wide  short  trousers,  are  his  principal 
garments.  Shoes  are  made  of  silk  or  cotton,  with  thick 
felt  soles.  White  is  the  color  of  mourning.  The  Manchu 
Tartar  tonsure  and  braided  queue  became  general  with 
the  Manchu  conquest  of  the  country,  since  which  180 
millions  of  men  have  the  hair  removed  from  their  heads 
at  short  intervals;  and  as  no  Chinaman  is  his  own  barber, 
a  great  number  of  this  calling  find  employment.  Crim¬ 
inals  are  not  allowed  to  shave  the  head,  and  those  in 
mourning  for  parents  permit  the  hair  to  grow  and  remain 
disheveled  as  a  sign  of  mourning.  The  Chinaman  is 
very  sparing  in  his  ablutions,  and  appears  to  be  affected 
with  a  strange  hydrophobia;  for  cold  water,  either  as  a 
beverage  or  for  washing  his  person,  he  holds  in  abomina¬ 
tion.  Long  nails  are  worn  by  ladies  and  educated  men, 
to  indicate  that  they  do  no  manual  labor.  The  costume 
of  the  women  differs  little  from  tha,t  of  the  men,  and 
their  shoes  are  the  most  remarkable  part  of  their  toilet. 
A  lady’s  shoe  measures  about  3^  inches  from  the  heel  to 
the  toe.  The  feet  of  the  Manchu  Tartar  women  are  left 
as  nature  made  them;  but  among  the  Chinese,  all  young 
girls  of  the  better  classes  are  crippled  by  a  tyrant  custom. 
In  early  infancy  the  feet  are  tightly  bound,  the  (4)  small 
toes  being  tucked  under  the  sole,  of  which,  after  a  time, 
they  become  a  part,  and  the  heel  is  forced  up  and  back 
against  the  ankles.  The  process  is  at  length  complete; 
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stumps  have  been  substituted  for  the  ordinary  pedal  ex¬ 
tremities,  and  the  Chinese  lady  totters  on  her  goats’  feet. 
It  should  be  added  that  this  practice  is  rapidly  disap¬ 
pearing. 

Of  the  grand  modern  discoveries  in  the  'physical  sciences 
the  Chinese  are  profoundly  ignorant,  and  the  study  of 
nature  is  altogether  neglected.  The  Chinaman  objects 
to  be  wiser  than  his  forefathers,  but  spends  a  lifetime  in 
studying  his  classical  literature  and  the  sages  of  anti¬ 
quity;  and  here  is  doubtless  one  great  cause  of  the  homo¬ 
geneity  of  the  race,  and  the  stereotyped  nature  of  the 
Chinese  mind.  The  nation  presents  a  case  of  arrested 
intellectual,  social,  and  spiritual  development. 

Of  animal  physiology  and  medicine  the  Chinese  have 
very  crude  notions,  as  is  shown  by  their  scheme  of  the 
human  body,  in  which  the  heart  is  placed  in  the  centre, 
with  the  other  organs  ranged  round  it,  and  their  un- 
philosophical  theory  of  the  pulse,  which  plainly  demon¬ 
strates  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  true  circulation  of 
the  blood  and  the  vascular  system  in  man;  hence  their 
practice  of  medicine  must  be  empirical.  Chinese  physi¬ 
cians  believe  that  man  is  composed  of  (5)  elements;  that 
so  long  as  each  maintains  its  due  proportions,  health  is 
preserved;  but  should  one  gain  the  ascendency,  illness 
follows,  and  the  equilibrium  must  be  restored  by  proper 
remedies.  Acupuncture  is  practiced.  The  Chinese 
have  had  a  recent  opportunity  of  practically  testing  the 
superiority  of  Western  medical  science,  by  the  presence 
and  practice  of  foreign  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  the 
establishment  of  hospitals  and  medical  colleges  among 
them.  Western  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  have 
also  been  developed  to  a  considerable  extent.  These  are 
meeting  with  steadily  increasing  favor,  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  Western  scientific  and  other  works,  a  large 
number  of  which  have  been  translated  into  Chinese,  and 
it  has  become  quite  impossible  to  satisfy  the  desire  for 
them.  The  Chinese  school  system  is  being  largely  trans¬ 
formed  to  conform  to  Western  modes  and  ideas. 

The  Government. — The  type  or  form  of  authority  in 
China  is  paternal.  It  is  neither  despotism  nor  autocracy, 
excepting  so  far  as  a  father  has  the  right  of  control  over 
his  children.  In  fact,  the  Chinese  theory  of  govern¬ 
ment  as  maintained  among  them  since  the  beginning  of 
time,  without  substantial  change  or  any  signs  of  desire 
for  it,  is  that  of  the  family.  From  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion,  through  century  after  century,  the  ablest  Chinese 
statesmen,  and  the  leaders  of  thought  have  maintained, 
as  they  still  do,  that  it  is  divinely  appointed  and  hence 
the  most  simple,  natural,  and  wisest  form  of  government 
known  among  men  with  which  no  other  which  has  ex¬ 
isted  will  bear  comparison.  And  there  are  not  a  few 
thoughtful  men  in  America  and  Europe  who  find  an  ex¬ 
planation  for  the  unparalleled  permanence  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  and  the  substantial  peace,  order,  and  justice 
maintained,  in  its  practical  obedience  to  that  command- 
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ment  of  the  Decalogue,  ‘Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother, 
that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land/  etc. 

In  theory,  which  is  largely  conformed  to  in  practice, 
the  entire  race  is  one  family  of  which  the  Emperor,  by 
virtue  of  his  divine  appointment  as  Son  of  Heaven,  is 
the  father.  He  claims  no  hereditary  divine  right,  and 
is  seldom  the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding  monarch.  The 
latter  is  supposed  to  select  his  ablest  son,  or  he  may  choose 
the  son  of  any  man  who  in  his  judgment  is  best  qualified 
to  succeed  him  upon  the  throne  Whoever  is  chosen 
must  prove  his  divine  appointment  as  ‘Son  of  Heaven’ 
by  good  government,  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  writings  of  Confucius,  and  other  even 
more  ancient  national  books.  He  is  not  the  ‘Son  of 
Heaven’  because  he  is  Emperor,  but  the  reverse.  The 
former  is  his  supreme  and  sacred  title,  which  he  must 
justify  to  his  children,  the  people,  by  his  conduct.  If 
they  are  directly  responsible  to  him  for  their  conduct, 
so  is  he  to  Heaven  for  his  If  he  violates  the  principles 
of  good  conduct,  as  indicated  above,  the  people  firmly 
believe  that,  by  unmistakable  signs  Heaven  signifies 
that  he  is  not  its  chosen  representative.  The  rivers 
rise  from  their  beds,  the  ground  sullenly  refuses  its  harvest, 
the  plains  tremble,  the  hills  roll,  and  typhoons  rage  over 
sea  and  shore,  all  alike  denouncing  a  ‘numbered,  numbered, 
weighed  and  parted’  which  requires  no  interpretation, 
but  is  read  in  condemnation  by  the  people,  in  dismay 
and  terror  by  the  monarch,  who  seeks  by  confession,  re¬ 
pentance,  and  a  return  to  true  principles  of  government 
to  avert  his  doom.  Numerous  instances  are  on  record 
in  which  Emperors  of  China  have  made  public  confession 
of  their  faults  and  sought  forgiveness  and  the  renewed 
favor  of  Heaven.  The  Emperor  Chia-Ching  issued 
several  such  during  his  reign,  a.d.  1796-1821.  They 
are  generally  called  forth  by  drought,  floods,  epidemics, 
and  other  natural  phenomena,  though  insurrections, 
comets,  and  eclipses  have  been  known  to  produce  them. 
Viceroys,  governors,  and  other  high  officers  of  State,  who, 
being  appointed  by  the  Emperor  are  hence  his  deputy 
fathers  of  the  people  and  deputy  sons  of  Heaven,  are 
also  expected  to  confess  their  faults  of  administration 
and  seek  punishment  at  the  hands  of  their  master.  They 
too  charge  themselves  with  fault,  in  case  of  drought, 
pestilence,  floods  and  other  natural  phenomena  which 
work  disaster  upon  the  people.  Thus  the  Viceroy  of 
Chihli  requested  severe  penalty  upon  himself  for  his 
failure  to  discover  and  arrest  the  leader  in  a  local  insur¬ 
rection;  an  admiral  in  the  same  province  asked  for  dis¬ 
grace  and  heavy  punishment  for  not  having  properly 
educated  his  son,  who,  in  consequence,  became  insane 
and  wounded  several  persons;  and  another  official  de¬ 
nounced  himself  for  severe  punishment  for  failure  to 
keep  the  Yellow  River  within  its  banks. 

The  Emperor  is  the  sole  and  absolute  law-maker,  ad¬ 
ministrator,  and  final  judge,  as  a  father  is  the  only  au- 
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thority  over  his  children.  The  Chinese  have  a  carefully 
arranged  code  of  laws,  which  began  some  2,000  years  ago, 
and  which  is  wholly  composed  of  the  orders  of  succeeding 
Emperors,  added  to  or  modified  from  time  to  time.  The 
penalties  for  crime  are,  in  the  main,  wisely  graded.  There 
is  no  such  thing  known  as  imprisonment  as  a  penalty  for 
crime,  but  death  is  the  punishment  attached  to  a  large 
number  of  offenses,  and  in  ordinary  years,  about  10,000 
criminals  are  executed.  Juries  and  lawyers  play  no  part 
in  Chinese  law  and  are  not  permitted  in  any  courts,  the 
magistrate  is  judge  of  fact  as  well  as  of  law,  and  precedent 
practically  determines  every  case.  There  are  ample 
provisions  for  appeal  even  to  the  ear  of  the  Emperor,  but 
every  man  may  and  must  plead  his  own  cause. 

Councils  of  State. — The  Emperor  is  assisted  in  his 
government  by  two  boards  of  councillors,  the  Privy 
Council  and  the  General  Council.  The  first  is  composed 
of  six  high  officials,  three  of  whom  are  Chinese  and  three 
are  Manchus.  The  second  is  the  more  modern  and  the 
more  active  body,  and  corresponds  somewhat  to  the 
Cabinet  of  the  United  States.  It  is  composed  of  a  con¬ 
siderable,  but  not  a  fixed  number  of  high  officers  of  State, 
about  half  of  whom  are  Chinese  and  half  Manchus.  Meet¬ 
ings  of  these  Councils  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  They 
have  only  advisory  authority,  and  every  item  of  business, 
no  matter  how  unimportant,  must  be  passed  upon  and 
finally  decided  by  His  Imperial  Majesty.  Immediately 
subordinate  to  these  Councils  are  six  Boards  or  Depart¬ 
ments,  each  charged  with  a  distinct  branch  of  govern¬ 
ment.  They  are  named  as  follows  in  the  order  of  their 
importance: — Board  of  Civil  Office;  Board  of  Revenue; 
Board  of  Rites;  Board  of  War  (which  also  includes  the 
Navy);  Board  of  Punishment  (corresponding  to  a  Supreme 
Court  and  an  Attorney-General  combined),  and  the  Board 
of  Works.  Over  all  these  officials,  with  their  innumerable 
company  of  secretaries,  clerks,  and  writers;  over  all  the 
provincial  authorities,  and  over  the  conduct  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  himself,  is  the  Court  of  General  Supervision ,  or  as 
it  is  commonly  called  by  foreigners,  The  Censorate.  There 
are  some  40  or  50  members  of  this  body  in  the  Capital 
and  a  much  larger  number  scattered  throughout  the 
Empire.  They  are  called  ‘the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Em¬ 
peror/ for  it  is  their  province  to  see  that  all  officers  of  the 
government,  metropolitan  or  provincial,  are  faithful  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties.  They  have  the  right,  and 
the  duty  as  well,  of  criticism  of  the  conduct  of  His  Im¬ 
perial  Majesty  in  person,  and  are  not  always  slow  to  do 
so.  The  Censorate  also  constitute  an  independent  Court 
of  Justice  through  which  a  plaint  may  be  carried  to  the 
court  of  last  resort,  before  the  Emperor,  without  costs, 
fees,  or  any  expense  in  case  of  the  poor. 

The  administration  of  government  in  the  18  provinces 
is  very  complete  in  organization  and  deserves  serious 
study  in  order  to  reach  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
Chinese  and  their  rulers.  The  provincial  organization 
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is  much  like  that  of  a  State  in  America.  In  each  of  the 
18  provinces  is  a  Governor,  appointed  by  the  Emperor, 
who,  besides  being  at  the  head  of  civil  jurisdiction,  is 
Commander-in-chief,  and  has  the  power  of  life  and  death 
for  certain  capital  offenses.  He  may  correspond  directly 
with  His  Majesty  and  the  two  Councils  of  State.  Under 
the  Governor  is  a  Provincial  Judge,  Treasurer,  and  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Government  examinations,  each  of  whom 
corresponds  with  the  proper  Board  in  Peking.  Each 
Governor  has  also  a  full  staff  of  other  judicial  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  officials.  Each  provincial  organization  is 
complete  in  itself,  though  in  several  instances  two  prov¬ 
inces,  each  with  its  own  Governor  and  usual  officers, 
are  combined  together  forming  a  vice-royalty  over  which 
a  viceroy  or  Governor-General  has  control.  Such  is  the 
case  with  Kwang-Tung  and  Kwang  Si,  and  others.  Each 
province  is  divided  into  districts,  departments,  and  cir¬ 
cuits.  Each  district  is  about  the  size  of  a  county,  of 
which  there  are  about  80  in  a  province.  About  6  dis¬ 
tricts  are  grouped  in  a  department  and  ruled  over  by  a 
prefect,  and  three  departments  form  a  circuit  of  which 
an  intendant  is  in  charge.  Thus  the  district  is  the  unit 
of  provincial  subdivision  over  which  a  mayor,  or  as  more 
commonly  called,  a  district  magistrate,  is  placed. 

The  various  degrees  of  Chinese  civil  officials,  mandarins, 
as  they  are  commonly  called  by  foreigners  (Kwan  foo 
being  the  Chinese  word)  are  distinguished  chiefly  by  the 
color  of  a  ball,  or  button,  worn  upon  the  top  of  the  official 
cap.  There  are  nine  of  these  grades  or  ranks,  arranged 
as  follows: — an  official  of  the  first  or  highest  rank  wears 
a  ruby  button;  of  the  second,  a  pink  coral;  of  the  third, 
a  sapphire;  of  the  fourth,  an  opaque  blue;  of  the  fifth,  a 
crystal;  of  the  sixth,  an  opaque  white;  of  the  seventh, 
plain  gold;  of  the  eighth,  a  frosted  gold;  of  the  ninth, 
a  frosted  silver.  There  are  twelve  orders  of  nobility  con¬ 
fined  to  the  family  and  clan  of  the  Emperor,  and  also 
five  ancient  orders  of  nobility  open  for  bestowal  as  honors 
to  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  State.  But 
these  are  empty  honors  only,  carrying  with  them  neither 
position  nor  emolument  of  any  sort  whatever.  Members 
of  the  Imperial  family  are  not  permitted  to  hold  office 
outside  of  the  Capital.  As  has  been  said,  the  theory  upon 
which  the  fabric  of  government  is  based  is  paternal, 
the  Emperor  being  the  Son  of  Heaven  and  hence  the 
father  of  the  entire  race.  And  what  he  is,  that  every 
viceroy,  governor,  prefect,  intendant,  magistrate,  and 
every  other  official  is,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  to  the 
people,  a  representative  of  the  Emperor  or  a  ‘deputy 
father/  and  their  government  is  strictly  and  essentially 
paternal. 

Local  Self  Government. — These  representatives  of  the 
Emperor,  or  ‘deputy  fathers/  in  the  provinces  have  as 
little  to  do  with  the  actual  government  of  the  people 
as  possible,  in  the  main  limiting  themselves  to  seeing 
that  order  is  preserved  and  the  taxes  duly  paid.  In  no 
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known  country  is  local  self-government  so  complete  and 
universal  as  in  China,  especially  in  the  rural  regions. 
Each  hamlet  and  village  governs  itself,  through  a  self- 
appointed  committee  of  the  old  men  which  becomes  a 
sort  of  municipality,  and  is  responsible  to  the  provincial 
authorities  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  repairs  of  roads  and 
bridges,  the  conduct  of  the  young  men,  especially,  and 
in  fact  all  matters  which  concern  the  community.  The 
family,  not  the  individual,  is  the  unit  of  humanity  in 
China,  and  thus  each  group  of  families  forming  a  village, 
is  put  in  the  hands  of  the  elders  and  they  become  at  once 
the  head  of  this  political  family  and  in  every  way  respon¬ 
sible  for  it  to  the  State.  The  system  is  as  old  as  the  race, 
and  as  satisfactory  as  it  is  old. 

Literary  Competitive  Examinations. — The  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  officials  needed  for  the  public  service  in  China 
are  all  drawn  from  the  people  themselves  by  a  system  of 
examinations.  It  is  literally  true  that  the  common 
t  people  of  the  Empire  govern  themselves,  those  among 
them  who  shall  have  rule  over  their  fellows,  being  selected 
in  a  series  of  examinations  in  which  only  knowledge  and 
ability  count,  the  poor  and  the  rich  standing  upon  the 
same  level  and  family  influence  counting  for  nothing. 
This  system  of  examinations  was  established  as  it  exists 
today  in  a.d.  600,  though  it  had  been  intermittently  in 
operation  before  that  time.  There  are  three  examina¬ 
tions,  the  first  of  which  takes  place  annually  in  each  dis¬ 
trict  city,  and  confers  the  degree  of  ‘Hsiu  tsai’  or  'budding 
talent’  upon  successful  candidates;  the  second  occurs 
each  three  years  in  each  provincial  capital  and  confers 
the  degree  of  ‘Chu  jen’  or  ‘promoted  men,’  while  the 
third  and  final  examination  occurs  each  third  year  in 
Peking  only,  and  confers  the  title  of  ‘Chin  shih’  or  ‘entered 
scholars.’  Only  those  can  enter  for  the  second  and  third 
who  have  passed  the  first  and  second  and  such  is  the 
eagerness  for  success  that  it  is  a  common  occurrence 
that  men  spend  their  lives  in  study  and  efforts  to  gain 
the  coveted  degrees.  All  officials  of  every  rank  in  the 
Empire  above  that  of  police  magistrates  are  chosen  from 
among  these  graduates. 

Much  has  been  written  by  foreign  authors  upon  the 
Chinese  system  of  government,  with  various  conclusions, 
Mr.  Meadows,  an  English  writer,  long  a  resident  in  China, 
has  entered  very  fully  into  what  may  be  termed  The 
Philosophy  of  Chinese  Government ,  which  he  sums  up  in 
the  following  principles,  and  believes  them  to  be  the 
true  causes  of  the  wonderful  duration  of  the  Chinese 
Empire:  I.  That  the  nation  must  be  governed  by  moral 
agency  in  preference  to  physical  force.  II.  That  the 
services  of  the  wisest  and  ablest  men  in  the  nation  are 
indispensable  to  its  good  government.  III.  That  the 
people  have  a  right  to  depose  a  sovereign  who,  either 
from  active  wickedness  or  vicious  indolence,  gives  cause 
to  oppressive  and  tyrannical  rule.  To  these  he  adds  an 
institution,  as  essential  to  the  practical  operation  of  the 
system, — the  public  service  competitive  examinations. 
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'  Education. — As  pointed  out  in  the  last  section  under 
Government,  in  China  education  is  the  only  road  to  official 
employment,  rank,  and  influence.  It  might  also  be 
stated  that  the  Chinese  have  almost  a  religious  reverence 
for  any  scrap  of  paper  which  bears  upon  it  either  writing 
or  printing;  that  they  were,  by  centuries,  pioneers  in 
the  discovery  of  the  printing  press;  and  have  an  enor¬ 
mous  literature.  Yet  the  Government  has  no  public 
school  system,  and  interferes  in  no  way  with  the  education 
of  the  young.  That  is  left  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
parents.  In  every  village  and  hamlet  is  at  least  one  school 
for  boys — none  for  girls.  While  the  parents  employ  their 
instructors,  and  decide  what  their  children  shall  study, 
the  Government  steps  in  with  the  examinations,  for 
which  it  has  provided  a  very  perfect  and  elaborate  system 
and  body  of  officials,  and  by  determining  the  character 
and  scope  of  it,  has  fixed  the  course  of  study.  The  entire 
scope  of  Chinese  education  is  based  upon  the  writings  of 
Confucius,  and  hence  consists  of  a  course  of  study  in 
social  and  political  ethics,  is  limited  to  instruction  in 
morals,  in  teaching  each  student  his  duty  and  relations 
to  fellow  men  and  to  the  nation. 

The  most  modern  text-book  used  was  prepared  by  a 
village  school  master  about  a.d.  1040,  and  has  never  been 
revised,  while  the  more  important  text-books  are  the 
writings  of  Confucius,  who  lived  and  taught  some  500 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  It  is,  however,  but 
just  to  say  that  the  entire  system  of  Chinese  education 
is  now  undergoing  a  radical  change  and  being  re-modeled 
upon  modern  lines.  The  head  of  the  Government  system 
of  examinations  is  to  be  found  in  the  Han  Lin  Yuan 
(Imperial  Academy)  at  Peking. 

Army. — Officially  the  Empire  has  an  enormous  army, 
but  the  war  with  Japan  proved  that  the  available  fighting 
force  was  small  in  numbers,  and  surprisingly  deficient 
in  equipment  and  discipline.  The  latest  estimate,  pub¬ 
lished  1895,  shows  that  officially  the  army  is  composed  of 
the  eight  Banners,  comprising  323,800  officers  and  men; 
and  the  Ying  Ping,  or  National  Army,  comprising  6,459 
officers  and  650,000  privates.  Another  division  des¬ 
ignates  an  active  army,  comprising  the  armies  of  Man¬ 
churia,  of  the  Centre,  and  of  Turkestan;  and  a  territorial 
army,  locally  known  as  Braves,  and  in  reality  local  militia, 
supposed  to  number  200,000  officers  and  men  on  a  peace 
footing,  and  600,000  in  war.  The  army  of  Manchuria 
has  an  estimated  strength  of  70,000  men,  is  divided  into 
2  corps,  and  has  headquarters  at  Tsitsikar  and  Moukden; 
that  of  Inner  Mongolia  has  strength  of  50,000,  capable 
of  being  doubled  in  war,  and  has  headquarters  at  Kalgar. 
The  army  of  Turkestan,  scattered  along  the  extreme 
western  territory,  is  virtually  kept  on  police  duty,  and 
in  time  of  war  could  not  be  spared  for  operations  else- 
where..  As  evidence  of  the  smallness  of  the  active 
army,  it  was  reported  that  in  the  20  principal  battles  with 
the  Japanese  between  1894,  July  24,  and  1895,  March 
6.  the  total  Chinese  losses  were  18,000. 
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Navy. — The  entire  naval  force  of  the  Empire  is  organized 
into  district  squadrons,  which  were  raised  and  maintained 
by  the  provincial  viceroys,  and  its  effectiveness  was 
minimized  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1894-5  by  the 
Tsung-li-Yamen  directing  it  to  remain  in  Chinese  waters. 
Before  the  war  the  fleet  was  divided  into  the  North  Coast 
and  Foo-Chow  squadrons  and  the  Shanghai  and  Canton 
flotillas.  The  North  Coast  squadron  comprised  4  barkette 
sea-going  armor-clads,  a  turret-ship,  3  deck-protected 
cruisers,  4  torpedo  cruisers,  11  gun-boats,  and  a  torpedo 
flotilla;  the  Foo-Chow  squadron  had  10  cruisers,  3  gun¬ 
boats,  9  dispatch  boats,  and  3  revenue  cruisers;  the  Shang¬ 
hai  flotilla  had  an  armored  frigate,  a  gun-boat,  6  floating  - 
batteries  of  wood,  and  3  transports;  and  the  Canton 
flotilla,  3  deck-protected  cruisers  and  13  gun-boats.  A 
general  classification  of  this  would  show:  1  first-class,  1 
second-class,  3  third-class  battle  ships;  9  port-defense 
vessels,  9  second-class;  47  third-class  cruisers;  2  first- 
class,  26  second-class,  13  third-class  torpedo-boats;  and 
other  vessels  making  a  total  of  111.  In  the  war,  her 
losses  by  capture,  surrender,  and  destruction  aggregated 
29  vessels,  several  of  which  were  considered  among  the 
most  formidable  war-ships  afloat. 

Note. — Since  the  war  with  Japan  and  the  Boxer  Rebel¬ 
lion,  the  Army  and  Navy  have  been  undergoing  entire 
re-organization  and  reconstruction.  Facts  stated  above 
are,  of  necessity,  applicable  only  to  conditions  prior  to 
these  events). 

Revenue. — Only  the  receipts  from  the  foreign  customs 
are  published.  The  ordinary  revenue  and  its  sources  are 
estimated  as  follows:  Land  tax  $15,200,000;  maritime 
customs  $17,860,000;  transit  levy  on  foreign  and  domestic 
goods  and  opium,  $8,360,000;  salt  taxes  and  levies  $7, 
296,000,  Maritime  and  inland  native  customs,  $4,560,000; 
rice  tribute,  $2,128,000;  and  licenses,  $1,520,000 — total 
$56,924,000.  Another  estimate  places  the  revenue 
from  all  sources  at  about  $125,000,000  per  annum.  The 
principal  expenditure  is  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Army. 
The  Navy  is  maintained  by  the  viceroys.  The  Empire 
had  no  foreign  debt  till  1874.  From  that  year  till  early 
in  1895  (when  a  war  loan  of  $15,000,000  was  raised)  the 
total  loans  aggregated — including  the  first  war  loan — $45,- 
000,000. 

Commerce. — The  chief  imports  are  cotton  goods,  opium, 
metals,  petroleum  oil,  seaweed,  fishery  products,  woolen 
goods,  coal,  and  raw  cotton;  and  exports  raw  and  manu¬ 
facturing  silks,  tea,  sugar,  straw-braid,  clothing,  paper, 
chinaware,  and  pottery,  and  cow  and  buffalo  hides.  The 
imports  have  reached  an  annual  value  of  $98,223,771, 
the  exports  a  value  of  $100,283,184.  During  a  typical 
year,  37,902  vessels,  of  a  total  tonnage  29,318,811,  en¬ 
tered  and  cleared  various  open  ports;  of  these  29,761,  of 
a  tonnage  of  28,277,050  were  steamers.  The  nationality 
of  these  was  divided  as  follows:  British,  19,365;  Chinese, 
14,270;  German,  2,142;  Japanese,  623;  French,  167; 
United  States,  63. 
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There  is  no  coinage  in  China  except  the  copper  ‘cash* 
or  chien  which  is  in  value  about  the  twentieth  of  a  cent; 
and  all  but  the  most  trifling  payments  are  made  in  silver 
bullion  by  weight  or  in  Mexican  dollars.  Chinese  ac- 
counts  are  kept  in  taels  (ounces),  mace,  condareens, 
(the  latter  two  being  decimal  parts  of  an  ounce),  and 
cash.  To  add  to  the  confusion  in  keeping  accounts,  each 
city  and  each  large  town  or  village  has  its  own  special 
ounce  weight.  Peking,  the  Capital,  has  no  less  than  six 
different  ounces.  In  recent  years  the  Shanghai  ounce 
was  worth  $.685,  while  the  customs,  or  Haikwan,  ounce 
was  worth  $.763,  and  the  standard  or  treasury  ounce  of 
•  the  Chinese  Government  agreed  with  neither. 

The  Principal  Manufactures  are:  silk,  cotton,  linen 
and  pottery,  for  which  latter  the  Chinese  are  especially 
celebrated.  The  finest  porcelain  is  made  in  the  province 
of  Keang-Se.  The  Chinese  invented  printing  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  10th  century  after  Christ,  and  in  a.d.  932, 
a  printed  Imperial  edition  of  the  sacred  books  was  pub¬ 
lished.  The  skill  of  the  Chinese  in  handicraft  is  astonish¬ 
ing.  Their  rich  silks  and  satins,  light  gauzes,  beautiful 
embroidery,  elaborate  engraving  on  wood  and  stone, 
delicate  filigree-work  in  gold  and  silver,  carvings  on 
ivory,  fine  lacquered  ware,  antique  vessels  in  bronze,  and 
their  brilliant  coloring  on  the  famous  put  paper,  com¬ 
mand  our  admiration. 

Religion. — There  are  three  standard  forms  of  religion,  as 
they  may  be  termed,  in  current  belief  among  the  Chinese. 
Confucianism,  commonly  spoken  of  among  foreigners  as 
one  of  the  great  religions  of  China,  is  quite  incorrectly 
so  mentioned,  since  it  is  not  that  under  any  possible  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  word.  It  is  a  system  of  ethics,  a  code  of 
social  and  political  morals,  and  an  excellent  one.  The 
founder  of  it  repeatedly  and  most  strongly  disclaimed 
all  intention  of  founding  a  system  of  religious  belief,  and 
nothing  can  be  found  either  in  his  life  or  writings  which 
will  justify  the  claim  that  he,  intentionally  or  uninten¬ 
tionally,  either  established  a  religion  or  that  he  today  or 
at  any  time  in  the  past  has  been  worshipped  as  a  divinity. 
(Confucianism  is  not  here  included  as  one  of  the  religions 
of  China.  For  an  account  of  Confucius  and  his  system 
of  ethics  see  Confucius). 

The  three  religions  mentioned  are  Buddhism,  Taoism, 
and  the  Worship  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies  and  of  Ancestors. 
Of  these  the  first  and  second  are  exotic,  the  third  only 
being  indigenous.  Buddhism  was  brought  into  China 
from  India  about  a.d.  65,  by  a  Mission  of  Chinese  officials, 
headed  by  a  Prince  and  sent  by  the  Emperor  not  to  India 
but  ‘to  the  west’  in  search  ‘of  books  and  teachers  of  the 
truth’.  Dreading  the  impassable  deserts  and  mountain 
passes  at  the  west,  this  mission  traveled  nearly  south, 
entered  India,  and  in  this  way  occurred  the  introduction 
of  Buddhism  to  China.  Though  having  a  greater  mass  of 
adherents  than  any  other  ‘foreign  religion,’  as  the  natives 
still  call  it,  and  patronized  at  times  by  all,  it  is  fast  losing 
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any  hold  upon  the  people  which  it  ever  had.  Its  temples 
and  shrines  are  fast  falling  to  decay  and  few  are  being 
built  or  repaired.  Its  worshippers  are  chiefly  aged 
women,  and  children;  its  priests  ignorant,  vicious,  and 
held  in  universal  contempt.  Various  Emperors  have 
had  occasion  to  warn  their  people,  especially  the  women, 
from  frequenting  the  temples.  There  are  several  diver¬ 
gent  forms  of  Buddhism  found  in  different  sections  of 
Asia.  The  northern  or  Mongol  form  is  that  current  in 
China.  Its  sacred  books  are,  in  common  with  those  in 
use  in  Tibet  and  Nepaul,  either  written  in  Sanscrit  or 
translations,  or,  more  commonly  transliterations  from 
that  ancient  language.  Among  other  peculiarities  of 
the  northern  form  of  the  faith  are  to  be  found  a  Goddess 
of  Mercy  and  a  Western  Paradise,  supposed,  upon  good 
authority,  to  have  been  borrowed,  many  centuries  ago 
from  Christianity.  Taoism  was  originated  by  a  Chinese, 
named  Lao-Tz  who  was  born  b.c.  604.  Though  Chinese 
he  spent  his  student  days  in  India  and  Central  Asia, 
whence  he  brought  the  new  belief.  In  theory  his  re¬ 
ligion  was  pure  reason,  of  which  his  theory  of  the  creation 
may  be  given  as  a  sample.  ‘Reason  has  produced  one, 
one  produced  two,  two  produced  three,  and  three  made 
all  things.’  In  its  early  days,  Taoism  was  claimed  to 
be  pure  reason,  but  it  has  degenerated  or  developed, 
into  the  grossest  forms  of  superstition.  Its  priests  are, 
as  a  rule,  wholly  unlettered,  few  or  none  of  them  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  principles  of  their  belief.  They  are 
the  fortune-tellers,  exorcists,  hypnotists,  and  professors 
of  spells  and  incantations,  evil  spirits,  witches  and  the 
dead,  in  every  Chinese  community. 

The  one  indigenous  religion  may  also  be  properly  said  to 
be  the  universal  religion  of  the  Chinese,  since  all  worship 
it,  Buddhists  and  Taoists  among  the  rest.  And  it  is 
the  State  religion,  since  twice  each  year,  at  the  winter  and 
summer  solstice,  the  Emperor,  as  the  Father  of  the  race, 
worships  and  offers  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  Heaven, 
and  makes,  for  himself,  report  to  Heaven  of  his  conduct 
of  affairs.  There  is  a  most  striking  similarity  between  the 
ritual  as  followed  by  His  Majesty  and  that  prescribed  in 
the  Books  of  Moses  in  the  Bible,  so  close  a  resemblance 
in  fact  that  it  is  by  some  believed  that  in  ancient  times 
they  were  identical,  and  that,  with  the  Chinese,  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  God  in  Heaven  has  in  the  long  process  of  ages 
degenerated  into  worship  of  the  material  and  visible 
heaven.  As  the  Son  of  Heaven,  the  Emperor  is  the 
High  Priest,  and  the  only  Priest,  in  this  ceremony.  In 
a  similar  way  the  worship  of  ancestors  is  participated 
in  by  the  Emperor  and  all  of  his  subjects  twice  each  year. 
Probably  these  two  forms  of  false  worship,  that  of  the 
Heavenly  bodies,  or  forces  of  Nature,  and  that  of  ances¬ 
tors,  are  the  most  ancient  known  among  men. 

Besides  these  forms  of  superstitious  belief,  and  not 
including  the  numerous  converts  to  Christianity,  there 
are  many  millions  of  Mohammedans  in  the  north  and 
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northwestern  parts  of  China,  the  descendants  of  those 
who,  many  centuries  ago  migrated  from  Persia  and 
Turkestan.  There  is  practically  no  friction  between 
the  adherents  of  these  several  cults.  And  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  entirely  tolerant  in  matters  of  religion,  where 
no  political  scheme  is  involved. 

History. — The  early  annals  of  China,  like  those  of  most 
other  countries  belong  rather  to  mythology  than  to  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  held  that  beginning  with  Pan-ku,  the  first 
of  all  beings,  the  country  was  ruled  over  first  by  gods, 
and  then  personages  descended  from  gods,  who  revealed 
to  men  the  essential  arts  of  life.  Of  those  mythical 
rulers  the  most  famous  is  Fu-Hi.  The  historical  period 
may  be  said  to  commence  with  the  Hia  period  or  dynasty, 
begun  by  Yu  the  Great,  about  b.c.  2200,  though  a  great 
infusion  of  the  fabulous  still  continues  in  this  period. 
Some  date  the  real  history  of  China  from  the  Tchow  or 
Chow  dynasty,  which  began  with  Wu-Wang  about  b.c. 
1100.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Ling-Wang  (b.c.  571-5), 
one  of  this  dynasty,  that  Confucius  was  born.  China 
seems  during  this  period  to  have  been  divided  into  a 
number  of  principalities,  having  one  Emperor  over  all, 
who  possessed  only  nominal  authority.  The  Kings 
of  Chin  gradually  gained  the  ascendency,  and  at  last  one 
of  them  reduced  the  other  States  to  subjection  (b.c.  247), 
and  assumed  the  title  of  Huang,  or  Emperor.  It  is  from 
the  Chin  dynasty  that  the  country  has  taken  its  name, 
China.  This  first  Emperor  finished  the  Great  Wall  (see 
above),  as  a  protection  against  the  Tartars,  who  had  all 
along,  under  the  name  of  Hsiung-Nu  (Huns),  been  a 
source  of  danger  and  annoyance  to  the  richer  and  more 
pacific  Chinese.  Various  dynasties  followed,  with  fre¬ 
quent  division  and  re-unions  of  the  Empire,  varied  by 
incursions  and  partial  subjugations  by  the  troublesome 
Tartars.  At  last,  the  Mongols  or  western  Tartars,  being 
called  in  to  aid  the  Chinese  (1209),  became  finally  (see 
Kublai  Khan),  masters  of  the  whole  country  (1279), 
and  reigned  over  it  till  1368,  when  they  were  expelled 
by  the  Chinese,  and  the  Ming  native  dynasty  succeeded, 
which  lasted  276  years,  and  fell  at  length  through  its 
own  misgovernment.  A  general  of  the  last  Ming  Emperor, 
who  was  employed  in  keeping  the  Manchus  (q.v.)  in 
check,  made  peace  with  them,  and  obtained  their  assist¬ 
ance  against  the  native  usurper  who  had  deposed  his 
sovereign.  The  Manchus  established  themselves  in  Peking 
(1644),  and  after  a  struggle  lasting  seven  years,  acquired 
the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  Empire.  More  than  one 
powerful  Emperor  of  the  Manchu  race  has  ably  conducted 
the  government  of  the  country;  but  Hien  Fung,  who 
ruled  1850-61,  was  reported  to  have  passed  his  time  in 
a  state  of  drunken  imbecility.  The  late  Emperor,  Tung 
Chib,  succeeded  to  the  throne  when  only  a  child  five 
years  old,  but  the  government  was  ably  carried  on  under 
the  co-regency  of  the  Empress-Dowager,  Tze-An,  the 
Empress  Mother,  Tze-Ese,  and  the  enlightened  Prince 
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Kung,  brother  of  Hien  Fung.  Tsai-Tien,  cousin  oi 
Tung-Chib,  ascended  the  throne  1875,  under  the  Im¬ 
perial  name  of  Kwang-Hsu.  As  he  was  then  only  about 
three  years  old,  the  Empresses  continued  to  act  as  regents. 

Of  recent  events  in  Chinese  history,  the  most  remark¬ 
able  is  the  rise,  progress,  and  overthrow  of  the  Tai  Ping 
Rebellion.  The  famous  leader,  Hung  Sin  Chuan,  was 
a  man  of  humble  origin,  and  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  government  employment.  Some  Christian  tracts, 
it  is  said,  led  him  to  renounce  idolatry  and  he  founded  a 
society  of  worshippers  of  God,  which,  in  the  autumn  of 
1850,  was  brought  into  collision  with  the  Imperial  au¬ 
thorities,  and  immediately  assumed  a  political  character. 
Hung  persuaded  himself  and  his  followers  that  he  had 
received  a  divine  commission  to  uproot  idolatry,  ex¬ 
tirpate  the  Tartar  intruders  in  the  country,  and  establish 
the  new  dynasty  of  Tai  Ping,  or  Universal  Peace.  He 
assumed  the  title  of  heavenly  or  divine  prince  (Tai  Ping 
Wang,  sometimes  called  Tien  Wang),  and  bestowed  the 
titles  of  eastern  prince,  western  prince,  southern  prince, 
northern  prince,  and  assistant  prince  on  five  of  his  chosen 
leaders.  The  fanatical  principle  of  divine  revelations 
and  other  extravagances  followed.  They  spoke  of  Tien- 
ma,  the  wife  of  the  heavenly  father,  they  held  that  Tien 
Wang  was  the  son  of  God  as  really  as  Jesus,  and  worshipped 
him  accordingly.  Polygamy  was  a  dark  feature  of  their 
system,  the  Tien  Wang  himself  having  married  30  wives. 
The  course  of  this  religio-political  rebellion,  the  victorious 
march  of  the  Tai  Ping  army  from  Kwang-Se  to  Nanking 
1850-53,  and  its  subsequent  career,  cannot  here  be  traced. 
After  a  series  of  wasteful  and  revolting  barbarities,  it 
was  finally  suppressed,  1865,  by  the  Imperial  troops, 
led  by  British  and  American  officers,  of  whom  the  most 
conspicuous  and  able  was  Colonel  Gordon.  See  Tai 
Ping. 

Foreign  Intercourse. — In  early  times,  the  Chinese  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  opposed  to  intercourse  with 
foreigners;  but  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards,  Dutch, 
and  Portuguese,  1506-80,  excited  their  hostility.  The 
Manchu  Government  restricted  British  trade  and  inter¬ 
course  to  Canton,  where  it  was  carried  on  through  the 
medium  of  the  hong  merchants  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
British  East  India  Company  on  the  other.  Differences 
arose,  however,  from  time  to  time  between  these  two  com¬ 
mercial  bodies,  occasioned  partly  by  the  exactions  of  the 
Mandarins  on  the  one  hand  and  the  constant  and  increas¬ 
ing  smuggling  of  opium  into  the  Empire,  upon  the  other, 
the  drug  being  contraband  and  all  traffic  in  or  use  of  it 
forbidden  under  the  most  severe  penalties.  With  a 
view  to  a  better  understanding  the  British  Government, 
in  1792  dispatched  an  embassy  to  Peking  under  Lord 
Macartney  and  another  under  Lord  Amherst,  in  1816. 
In  1834,  April  22,  the  monopoly  of  the  British  East  India 
Company  in  India  and  China  came  to  an  end  by  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  British  authorities  to  renew  its  charter.  The 
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British  Government  in  person  took  over  the  control  ofi 
affairs  and  British  officials  were  appointed  to  have  charge 
of  the  trade  in  China.  Continued  dissensions  occurred 
between  these  officials  and  the  Chinese  authorities  until 
early  in  1839,  when  the  Chinese  Emperor,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  enforce  the  laws  of 
the  Empire,  the  smuggling  of  opium  into  China  was  still 
being  carried  on,  sent  a  special  commissioner  to  Canton 
with  full  authority  and  power  to  put  a  stop,  by  any  means 
and  at  any  risks,  to  the  illicit  traffic.  Upon  his  arrival 
in  Canton  he  found  22  foreign  vessels  in  harbor  having 
as  part  of  their  cargoes  20,291  chests  of  opium,  being 
about  2,536,375  pounds  of  opium  worth  at  the  current 
market  price  $9,000,000.  An  immediate  demand  for 
the  surrender  of  the  entire  quantity  of  opium  was  made, 
which,  after  a  futile  attempt  to  bribe  the  commissioner, 
was  granted,  and  Lin  caused  the  entire  quantity  to  be 
dumped  into  trenches,  mixed  with  lime  and  sea  water 
and  so  destroyed.  When  the  news  of  these  events  reached 
London,  a  British  military  and  naval  force  was  at  once 
dispatched  to  exact  reparation.  After  a  struggle,  ex¬ 
tending  from  June,  1841,  for  more  than  a  year,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  at  Nanking  by  which  China  was  forced 
to  pay  $23,000,000  and  cede  the  island  of  Hong-Kong  to 
Great  Britain  and  also  to  open  five  Chinese  ports  to 
foreign  trade.  Of  this  money  indemnity,  $12,000,000 
went  to  Great  Britain  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  war;  $3,000,- 
000  went  to  pay  debts  said  to  be  due  by  certain  Chinese 
to  British  merchants;  and  the  remainder  was  collected 
as  compensation  for  the  opium  seized  and  destroyed  by 
Commissioner  Lin  at  Canton  in  May,  1839. 

With  five  open  ports  foreign  trade  with  China  rapidly 
increased  to  large  proportions,  and  though  the  Chinese 
evaded  the  treaty  whenever  practicable,  and  though  the 
smuggling  of  opium  continued  under  the  patronage  of  the 
British  Government  and  grew  to  an  enormous  extent,  in 
violation  of  law  and  in  spite  of  the  most  determined  efforts 
of  the  Chinese  authorities  to  suppress  it,  no  serious  event 
occurred  to  interrupt  commercial  intercourse  until  1856. 
In  that  year  the  Chinese  authorities  of  Canton  seized  a 
smuggling  schooner  called  the  Arrow,  with  her  crew  and 
cargo.  She  was  owned  and  manned  by  Chinese  though 
illegally  flying  the  British  flag  and  was,  when  seized, 
loaded  with  opium.  Sir  John  Bowring  in  charge  of 
British  interests  demanded  the  release  of  the  crew,  who 
were  as  has  been  said,  Chinese  subjects,  the  surrender  of 
vessel  and  cargo,  a  considerable  sum  as  indemnity  and 
an  apology  to  the  British  Government.  Under  pressure 
from  the  British  forces  at  hand,  the  Chinese  Imperial 
commissioner  Yeh,  delivered  up  the  men  but  refused  all 
apology  and  indemnity.  Yeh,  continuing  obstinate 
Canton  was  stormed  1857,  Dec.  28,  by  the  allied  French 
and  English  forces  and  the  Chinese  Imperial  commissioner 
captured  1858,  Jan.  5.  The  government  of  the  city  was, 
still  carried  on  by  Chinese  officials,  but  under  the  author- 
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ity  of  the  plenipotentiaries  and  commander-in-chief.  The 
former  now  proceeded  to  the  north  of  China,  to  put 
themselves  in  more  direct  communication  with  the  Im¬ 
perial  Government,  which  still  continued  obstinate.  The 
forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  were  taken  1858,  May  20, 
and  at  length  an  important  treaty  was  signed  at  Tien-Tsin, 
1858,  June  26,  which  stipulated  that  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  may  (Art.  II.)  appoint  diplomatic  agents  to  the 
court  of  Peking  who  (Art.  III.)  shall  be  allowed  to  reside 
at  the  Capital,  where  also  Her  Majesty  may  acquire  a 
building  site.  The  Christian  religion  (Art.  VIII.)  shall  be 
protected  by  the  Chinese  authorities.  British  subjects 
(Art.  IX.)  shall  be  allowed  to  travel  for  pleasure  or  busi¬ 
ness  to  all  parts  of  the  interior,  under  passports  issued  by 
their  consul.  British  merchants’  ships  shall  trade  (Art. 
X.)  upon  the  Great  River  (Yang-tze),  but  as  its  lower 
valley  is  disturbed  by  outlaws,  no  port  except  Chin-Keang 
shall  be  opened  for  the  present.  Chin-Keang  to  be  opened 
in  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty. 

By  this  treaty  the  vexed  question  of  transit  dues  was 
settled,  it  being  agreed  that  the  British  merchant  may 
purchase  at  the  rate  of  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  in  the  case  of  imports  at  the  port  of  entry;  and  in 
the  case  of  exports,  he  may  purchase  a  certificate  enabling 
him  to  pass  his  goods,  duty-free,  to  the  port  of  shipment. 
By  a  separate  clause,  the  Chinese  Government  agreed  to 
pay  two  million  taels  (about  £650,000),  of  indemnity  for 
losses  sustained  by  British  subjects  at  Canton,  and  a  like 
sum  toward  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

The  repulse  on  the  Peiho  (June,  1859),  by  a  Tartar  force 
concealed  in  the  Taku  forts,  of  the  expedition  forming  the 
escort  of  the  British  and  French  ambassadors,  who  were 
on  their  way  to  Peking,  to  ratify  with  the  Emperor  of 
China  the  treaty  of  Tien-Tsin,  entailed  another  costly 
demonstration  in  the  Chinese  waters.  The  Taku  forts 
were  captured  by  the  allied  English  and  French  forces, 
1860,  Aug.  21,  and  Peking  itself,  Dec.  1860.  The  treaty 
of  Tien-Tsin  was  ratified,  two  additional  articles  being 
inserted,  one  of  which  legalized  the  opium  trade,  which 
had  been  the  main  purpose  of  the  British  Government  in 
all  these  years  of  strife.  Since  1861,  a  gradual  but  bene¬ 
ficial  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  Chinese 
Government.  Prince  Kung  proved  a  vigorous  and  suc¬ 
cessful  regent.  The  Army  has  been  recognized,  and  is  now 
subjected  to  European  drill  (see  above,  Army );  a  respect 
for  the  observance  of  treaties  has  sprung  up;  a  national 
flag  has  been  adopted,  and  a  desire  shown  on  the  part  of 
the  Chinese  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  inter¬ 
national  law.  In  1866,  emigration  to  all  other  countries 
was  allowed.  Shanghai  has  telegraphic  communication 
with  Europe  and  America  and  Tien-Tsin  and  Peking  are, 
since  1880,  connected  with  Shanghai. 

In  1883,  the  Chinese  proposed  a  telegraph  from  Canton  to 
Shanghai.  The  first  Chinese  railway  opened  at  Shanghai 
1876  and  was  closed  again  by  the  government,  having  been 
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built  under  misrepresentation.  Chinese  are  now  found  on 
almost  every  shore  of  the  Pacific,  where  their  industry,  ■ 
skill,  arid  sobriety  secure  them  abundant  employment. 
They  are  especially  numerous  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  . 
United  States,  where  harsh  measures,  including  first  a 
heavy  tax  on  arriving,  and  later,  laws  aiming  at  almost 
entire  exclusion,  were  adopted.  Between  1855-80,  more 
than  100,000  Chinese  had  established  themselves  in  the 
United  States.  See  Chinese  Exclusion  Act.  The 
Chefoo  Convention,  1876,  opened  three  additional  ports.: 
In  1879,  China  seemed  likely  to  go  to  war  with  Russia 
about  the  possession  of  Kuldja;  but  a  treaty  was  con-' 
eluded  1881  between  the  two  countries,  in  which  the  terri-1 
tory  of  Ili,  including  the  town  of  Kuldja,  was  given  up  to 
China,  while  the  latter  agreed  to  pay  an  indemnity.  In 
1883,  China  resisted  the  occupation  of  Tonquin  by  the 
French;  but  in  1884,  and  again  in  1885,  signed  a  treaty 
recognizing  a  French  Protectorate  over  Tonquin  and 
Anam,  and  agreeing  to  open  her  own  three  southern  prov¬ 
inces  to  French  trade.  The  rebellion  in  the  northern 
provinces  which  broke  out  at  the  close  of  1891  made  heavy 
demands  on  the  Government.  The  officers  were  instructed 
to  take  no  prisoners,  and  the  insurrection  was  repressed  at 
the  estimated  cost  of  nearly  100,000  lives.  Meanwhile,  in 
the  south  there  was  an  uprising  against  Christian  mis¬ 
sionaries — in  that  region  Roman  Catholic — and  in  a  mas¬ 
sacre,  about  300,  mainly  native  converts,  but  a  few 
priests  and  nuns  also,  lost  their  lives.  A  little  later  simi¬ 
lar  disturbances  occurred  in  Manchuria.  The  Chinese 
Government  suppressed  the  riot.  Enormous  claims  for 
damages  were  filed,  for  which  payment  was  enforced  from, 
the  provincial  authorities.  Investigation  showed  the, 
existence  of  secret  societies,  and  of  a  band  of  conspirators,, 
many  of  whom  were  government  officials  of  high  rank, 
whose  chief  object  was  the  expulsion  of  all  foreigners  from 
the  country.  In  1892,  September,  a  destructive  inunda¬ 
tion  of  the  Yellow  River  ravaged  portions  of  three  prov¬ 
inces,  and  washed  away  12  towns. 

The  War  with  Japan. — The  dispute  between  China  and 
Japan  that  culminated  in  the  war  of  1894-5  was  several 
centuries  old  and  was  based  on  a  mutual  desire  for  su¬ 
premacy  in  Korea.  China  claimed  a  suzerainty  over 
Korea,  which  had  been  acknowledged  practically  by  both 
Korea  and  Japan  for  many  years;  and  Japan,  acquiring 
large  commercial  interests  in  Korea,  was  anxious  to  secure 
a  more  progressive  form  of  government  there  than  the 
Chinese  officials  were  willing  to  grant.  In  March,  1894,  a 
conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  King  of  Korea  was  discovered; 
on  June  6th  the  King  applied  to  China  for  assistance;  and 
immediately  Japan  sent  a  large  force  of  troops  into  Korea, 
and  occupied  its  capital. 

Activfe  hostilities  opened  July  25,  when  three  Japanese 
cruisers  met  off  Plungdo  three  Chinese  cruisers  convoying 
troops  to  Korea.  One  of  the  Chinese  vessels  was  captured, 
a  gun-boat  was  driven  ashore  and  destroyed,  a  protected 
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cruiser  steamed  away  during  the  engagement,  one  trans¬ 
port  was  sunk,  and  two  transports  reached  port  safely. 
The  first  land  engagement  deserving  the  designation  of 
battle,  was  before  the  walled  city  of  Ping-Yang,  on  the 
Tatung  River,  on  the  road  leading  from  Seoul  to  the  front¬ 
ier  of  Manchuria.  The  city  was  defended  by  16,000 
Chinese  troops.  The  Japanese  marched  on  the  city  in 
three  columns,  opened  the  attack  by  a  cannonade  on  16 
September,  made  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the  following 
morning,  and  within  an  hour  were  masters  of  the  city. 
While  the  Japanese  were  marching  on  Ping  Yang,  the 
Chinese  authorities,  fearing  for  the  safety  of  the  city,  dis¬ 
patched  a  number  of  transports  with  re-inforcements  from 
T alien  Bay,  near  Port  Arthur.  The  transports  were  sent 
up  the  Yalu  River,  while  a  convoying  fleet  of  10  vessels 
remained  at  anchor  about  10  miles  to  the  west.  On  the 
morning  of  Sept.  17,  a  powerful  Japanese  fleet  approached 
the  Chinese  fleet  and  began  attack  at  long  range.  Two 
Chinese  cruisers  ran  away,  another  was  speedily  sunk,  two 
others  were  set  on  fire  by  Japanese  shell,  and  one  Japanese 
vessel  was  seriously  damaged.  At  nightfall,  the  fleets 
retired,  the  Japanese  to  the  Tatung  River,  the  Chinese  to 
Port  Arthur.  The  next  notable  event  was  the  investiture 
and  fall  of  the  great  Chinese  stronghold — its  Gibraltar — 
Port  Arthur,  on  the  promontory  of  the  Regent’s  Sword. 
The  Japanese  army  was  said  to  number  15,000  officers  and 
men,  and  the  Chinese  13,000.  There  was  a  considerable 
Chinese  fleet  at  the  port,  and  the  Japanese  assembled  a 
flotilla  of  torpedo-boats.  During  the  investment  and 
assault,  the  fleets  were  not  actively  engaged.  After  two 
days  of  almost  incessant  fighting,  the  Japanese  captured 
the  main  works  (Nov.  21), seized  12  of  the  enemy’s  ships 
(the  others  slipping  away  to  Wei-Hai-Wei),  and  secured  an 
enormous  quantity  of  guns,  ammunition  and  general  stores. 
From  Port  Arthur  the  Japanese  proceeded  to  invest  the 
other  great  naval  strongholds  in  the  Gulf  of  Pe-Chi-Li, 
particularly  Wei-Hai-W'ei,  which  they  attacked  by  sea  and 
land  1895,  Jan.  20.  On  Feb.  14,  they  received  an  offer 
from  Admiral  Ting,  the  Chinese  authority  at  Wei-Hai-Wei, 
to  surrender,  and  on  the  17th  took  possession  of  the  harbor, 
the  main  works,  the  forts  on  Liu-Kung-Tao  Island,  the 
torpedo  stations,  all  the  government  buildings,  and  10 
war  vessels.  During  the  entire  winter  the  Japanese  car¬ 
ried  on  active  and  uniformly  successful  operations  in 
Manchuria.  On  March  21,  they  occupied  Fisher  Island, 
one  of  the  Pesca^ore  Group  between  Formosa  and  the 
mainland,  and  a  few  days  afterward  seized  Panghu,  the 
principal  island. 

As  soon  as  western  nations  became  convinced  that 
the  struggle  between  China  and  Japan  was  likely  to  prove 
a  long  and  bitter  one,  and  one  also  that  would  seriously 
disturb  the  commerce  of  the  world,  rumors  of  European 
intervention  became  rife.  The  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  the  one  least  interested  politically  in  the  result, 
tendered  its  friendly  offices  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of 
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hostilities.  The  offer  was  at  first  declined,  but  subse¬ 
quently,  and  with  the  consent  of  both  powers,  the  United 
States  ministers  to  China  and  Japan  undertook  negotia¬ 
tions  for  peace.  Early  in  1895,  March,  China  appealed  to 
the  European  Powers  and  to  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  for  co-operation  in  peace  negotiations.  Later  in  the 
month  she  appointed  the  viceroy,  Li  Hung  Chang,  a 
plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  for  peace,  invested  him  with 
absolute  and  binding  authority,  and  engaged  John  W. 
Foster,  ex-Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  to 
assist  him  in  his  task.  The  viceroy  was  received  with 
honors  befitting  his  rank  and  mission  on  his  arrival  at 
Simonoseki,  where  the  negotiations  were  held.  On 
March  24,  while  proceeding  from  the  conference  hall  to 
his  hotel,  the  viceroy  was  shot  in  the  face  by  a  fanatic,  the 
wound  delaying  the  conference,  but  not  proving  serious  to 
the  victim.  At  the  first  conference  Li  Hung  Chang 
asked  for  an  armistice,  which  the  Japanese  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  were  willing  to  grant  on  conditions  that  Li  Hung 
Chang  deemed  too  severe.  After  the  attempted  assas¬ 
sination  of  the  viceroy,  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  as  an 
evidence  of  national  horror  for  the  act,  ordered  an  arm¬ 
istice  till  April  20,  without  conditions.  A  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  on  April  16,  on 
the  following  terms:  (1)  The  independence  of  Korea;  (2) 
Japan’s  retention  of  the  conquered  places;  (3)  Japan’s 
retention  of  the  territory  east  of  the  Liao  River;  (4)  Per¬ 
manent  cession  of  Formosa;  (5)  Indemnity  of  $100,000,000 
Mexican;  and  (6)  An  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  be¬ 
tween  China  and  Japan  to  guarantee  the  independence  of 
Korea. 

In  consequence  of  the  warning  of  Russia,  silently  en¬ 
dorsed  by  France  and  Germany,  Japan  waived  article  3  of 
the  treaty,  in  lieu  of  which  the  indemnity  was  increased  to 
$400,000,000,  Mexican.  In  this  form  the  treaty  was,  with 
much  delay  and  opposition  upon  the  part  of  China,  event¬ 
ually  ratified. 

In  1898  Russia  secured  the  lease  of  Port  Arthur  and 
Talien-wan  with  their  adjacent  waters,  for  the  term  of  20 
years,  which  was  to  be  extended  by  mutual  agreement. 
To  the  north  is  a  neutral  zone  where  Chinese  troops  were 
not  to  be  quartered  without  Russia’s  consent.  In  the  same 
year  Great  Britain  obtained  a  lease  of  the  islands  and 
waters  of  Wei-Hai-Wei  in  Shan-Tung  province,  on  the 
same  terms,  and  the  cession  of  territories  on  the  mainland 
opposite  Hong-Kong,  while  France  obtained  a  99  years’ 
lease  of  the  Bay  of  Kuang-chau-wan  opposite  the  island  of 
Hainan.  Meanwhile  (1897)  Germany  obtained  a  99 
years’  lease  of  the  port  of  Kiau-chau  in  Shan-Tung.  The 
young  Emperor,  Kuang  Hsu,  who  had  advocated  reforms 
after  European  methods,  was  practically  deposed  in  1898 
by  the  Empress  Dowager.  The  already  strong  anti- 
foreign  sentiment  in  the  Empire  reached  a  crisis  in  1900. 
The  Boxer  uprising  (see  Boxers)  was  accompanied  by  the 
massacre  of  missionaries,  their  children,  and  their  con- 
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verts,  and  by  the  murder  of  two  members  of  the  legations 
at  Peking.  These  atrocities  were  openly  sanctioned  by 
Prince  Tuan  and  some  other  princes  and  ministers,  and 
actively  opposed  by  others.  The  final  escape  of  foreigners 
in  Peking  with  their  lives  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
active  effort  of  Prince  Ching.  Finally,  communication 
between  Peking  and  the  coast  was  cut  off  and  the  for¬ 
eigners  in  that  city  were  besieged  in  the  legation  grounds. 
Armed  intervention  by  the  Powers  followed,  50,000 
troops  being  employed.  Tien-Tsin  was  taken  by  storm 
July  13-14,  and  Peking  was  relieved  Aug.  14,  the  court 
having  previously  fled  to  the  province  of  Shen-Si.  Ne¬ 
gotiations  for  peace  were  soon  begun;  on  December  4  the 
Powers  made  formal  demands  including  the  punishment 
of  the  leaders  in  the  massacres,  and  payment  of  a  heavy 
indemnity.  In  1901,  January  14,  a  peace  protocol  was 
signed.  Russia,  which  had  established  a  virtual  pro¬ 
tectorate  over  the  port  of  Nin-Chuang  and  the  two  south¬ 
ern  provinces  of  Manchuria,  agreed,  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  to  withdraw  at  the  close  of  1903.  A  report,  1903, 
April  4,  that  a  demand  for  the  sovereignty  of  Manchuria 
and  the  exclusion  of  other  nations  from  commercial  privi¬ 
leges  had  been  made  on  China,  caused  great  anxiety  in 
diplomatic  circles,  and  led  Russia  to  deny  the  charges 
though  it  subsequently  was  proved  to  have  been  true. 

Russia  failed  to  evacuate  Manchuria  1903,  Oct.  8,  as 
stipulated,  and  instead,  strengthened  her  forces  there,  and 
made  a  great  naval  demonstration.  Japan,  whose  inter¬ 
ests  were  menaced  by  Russian  aggression,  after  long  over¬ 
tures,  ended  diplomatic  relations  and  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  (q.v.)  ensued  with  its  disastrous  results  to  Russia. 
Under  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth  (q.  v.)  Manchuria  is 
returned  to  China.  After  1905,  the  national  progressive 
movement,  which  had  been  actively  developing  for  over 
ten  years,  exhibited  considerable  progress  along  the  line  of 
Western  ideas  and  ideals,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the 
broadened  intercourse  with,  and  the  powerful  influence 
exerted  by  Japan.  A  strong  evidence  of  the  arousing  of 
a  national  consciousness  was  the  boycott  against  American 
goods  organized  in  July  1905  by  the  trade  guilds  in  the 
five  principal  treaty  ports,  in  retaliation  for  the  obnoxious 
restrictions  imposed  on  Chinese  •  immigration  in  the 
United  States  and  its  dependencies  by  the  exclusion  treaty 
of  1896  which  lapsed  in  1904  but  whose  provisions  were 
still  enforced.  In  1906-07  army  reform,  the  extension  of 
railways,  telegraphs,  telephones,  etc.,  the  adoption  of  a 
Romanized  system  of  letters,  the  agreement  with  Great 
Britain  for  the  suppression  of  the  opium  traffic,  and  the 
stringent  laws  enacted  against  the  use  of  the  drug  were 
marked  features  of  national  development. 
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CHINESE  EXCLUSION  ACT:  law  of  the  United  States, 
1892,  May  5,  relative  to  immigrants  from  the  Chinese  em¬ 
pire;  commonly  called  the  ‘Geary  bill.’  The  act  continues 
in  force  for  10  years  all  laws  prohibiting  and  regulating 
Chinese  immigration;  requires  in  general  the  removal, 
ordinarily  to  China,  of  any  Chinese  not  lawfully  entitled 
to  be  in  the  United  States;  declares  that  any  Chinese  per¬ 
son  arrested  under  the  laws  relative  to  this  subject,  shall 
be  adjudged  to  be  unlawfully  in  this  country,  unless  he 
shall  establish  by  affirmative  proof  his  lawful  right  to 
be  here;  ordains  that  any  Chinese  person  so  convicted  and 
adjudged  under  these  laws,  shall  be  imprisoned  at  hard 
labor  not  more  than  one  year  and  then  deported  from  this 
country;  provides  that  on  application  for  right  of  habeas 
corpus  by  any  Chinese  person  seeking  to  enter  the  United 
States,  to  whom  that  privilege  has  been  denied,  no  bail 
shall  be  allowed,  and  such  application  shall  be  determined 
promptly;  requires  all  Chinese  laborers  entitled  to  remain 
here  to  apply,  within  one  year  from  the  passing  of  this  act, 
to  the  U.  S.  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the  district 
for  a  certificate  of  residence;  and  ordains  that,  after  one 
year,  any  Chinese  laborer  found  in  this  country  shall  be 
adjudged  to  be  here  unlawfully  and  shall  be  deported, 
unless  he  shall  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
and  by  at  least  one  credible  white  witness  that  by  some 
unavoidable  cause  he  has  been  prevented  from  procuring 
or  now  holding  his  certificate,  and  that  he  was  a  resident 
of  the  United  States  when  this  act  was  passed. 

This  law  was  met  by  a  vigorous  protest  from  the 
Chinese  minister  at  Washington.  It  also  encountered 
serious  difficulties  in  its  attempted  execution,  but  subse¬ 
quently  the  United  States  supreme  court  affirmed  its 
constitutionality.  A  new  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  China,  based  on  this  law  but  with  reciprocal 
modifications,  and  to  last  10  years,  was  signed  inWashing- 
ton,  1894,  Mar.  17,  and  ratified  by  the  senate  Aug.  13;  it 
lapsed  in  1904,  but  its  provisions  are  still  enforced.  See 
Immigration. 
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CHINESE  LANGUAGE,  WRITING,  and  LITERA¬ 
TURE:  a  monosyllabic  language,  with  essentially  hiero¬ 
glyphic  characters,  and  a  comprehensive  literature.  The 
Chinese  language  belongs  to  those  Asiatic  languages  com¬ 
monly  called  monosyllabic,  because  each  word  is  uttered 
as  a  separate  syllable  or  sound,  and  expresses  in  itself  a 
complete  idea  or  thing.  Of  such  simple  words  or  sounds 
there  are  about  450,  the  number  varying  in  each  dialect. 
But  the  tone  or  accent  of  many  of  these  words  may  be 
varied  by  the  speaker  in  different  ways,  so  as  to  produce  a 
corresponding  variety  in  their  meaning,  by  which  means 
the  number  of  simple  words  or  sounds  amounts  to  two  or 
more  thousands.  There  is  no  distinction  of  parts  of  speech 
in  the  Chinese  language,  and  no  recognition  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  inflection,  Chinese  words  being  incapable  of  any 
modification  of  form.  The  relations  of  words  are  ascer¬ 
tained  by  their  position  in  a  sentence.  Hence,  Chinese 
grammar  is  solely  syntax.  Thus  ta,  according  to  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  sentence,  at  one  time  serves  the  purpose  of  an 
adjective,  meaning  ‘great;’  at  an  other,  a  substantive, 
meaning  ‘greatness;’  and  again  of  a  verb  meaning  ‘to  en¬ 
large,’  and  ‘to  be  great,’  or  of  the  adverb  ‘very.’  There 
are  certain  words,  however,  which  have  at  length  lapsed 
into  so  vague  and  general  a  signification,  that  in  conversa¬ 
tion  and  literature  they  are  now  used  in  some  cases  as  par¬ 
ticles  to  determine  the  relations  of  other  words;  but  in  the 
older  literature  this  is  very  rare,  and  is  against  the  genius 
of  the  language.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  readily 
be  inferred  that  the  gender,  number  and  case  of  words  are 
not  determined  by  the  form  of  the  words  themselves.  They 
are,  in  fact,  denoted  by  the  addition  of  other  words.  Thus, 
people  in  Chinese  is  multitude  man,  son  is  man  child,  daugh¬ 
ter  is  woman  child.  The  best  of  men  is  in  Chinese  a  hundred 
man  good.  The  purest  Chinese  is  said  to  be  spoken  at 
Nankin,  but  the  same  idiom,  called  ‘the  language  of  the 
mandarins,’  is  spoken  by  the  educated  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire. .  For  a  knowledge  of  Chinese  grammar,  see  Schott’s 
Chinesische  Sprachlehre  (Berlin,  1857);  Summer’s  Handbook 
of  the  Chinese  Language  (1863);  Julien,  Syntaxe  Nouvelle 
de  la  Langue  Chinoise  (Paris,  1870);  Morrison’s  Dictionary 
of  the  Chinese  Language  (Shanghai,  1865).  Williams’s  Syl¬ 
labic  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language  (Shanghai  1889), 
and  Giles’s  Chinese-English  Dictionary,  (Shanghai  1895). 

In  its  simple  forms  the  Chinese  written  character  gener¬ 
ally  does  not  indicate  the  sound  of  the  word,  but  gives  a 
kind  of  hieroglyphic  or  pictorial  representation  of  the  idea 
or  thipg  to  be  expressed.  Hence  there  are  required  as 
many  of  these  characters  or  symbols  as  there  are  ideas  to 
be  represented.  Since  many  words  similar  in  sound  are 
different  in  signification,  while  in  writing  each  idea  has 
its  peculiar  symbol,  the  number  of  words  represented  by 
writing — without  reckoning  those  peculiar  to  certain  dia¬ 
lects — is  perhaps  ten  times  greater  than  those  distinguished 
by  the  ear.  The  number,  in  fact,  is  reckoned  at  50,000, 
but  these  are  far  from  being  all  in  general  use.  In  writing 
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and  printing  the  characters  are  usually  arranged  in  per¬ 
pendicular  columns,  which  follow  one  another  from  right 
to  left. 

In  its  origin,  Chinese  writing  is  hieroglyphic  or  ideo¬ 
graphic  with  the  addition  of  a  limited  number  of  symbol¬ 
ical  and  conventional  signs;  the  larger  number  of  Chinese 
characters  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  such  hiero¬ 
glyphs  and  signs.  But  as  one  such  character  by  itself 
seldom  determines  the  sound,  an  additional  word  is  con¬ 
joined  for  this  purpose;  so  that  the  great  mass  of  Chinese 
written  words  consist  of  an  ideographic  and  a  phonetic 
element.  Native  grammarians  divide  their  characters  into 
six  classes.  The  first  class  comprises  simple  pictorial  rep¬ 
resentations  of  sensible  objects,  such  as  sun,  moon,  moun¬ 
tain,  etc.,  and  containing  608  characters.  The  second 
class  includes  such  characters  as  are  formed  by  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  two  or  more  simple  hieroglyphs,  which  together 
convey,  in  a  more  or  less  intelligible  manner,  some  other 
idea;  for  example,  the  hieroglyph  for  sun,  combined  with 
that  for  moon,  conveys  the  idea  of  light;  mouth  and  bird, 
that  of  song,  etc.;  of  these  there  are  740.  The  third  class 
embraces  those  characters  which  indicate  certain  relations 
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of  position,  as  above,  below,  the  numerals,  etc.;  of  these 
there  are  107.  The  fourth  class  consists  of  characters 
which,  by  being  inverted,  acquire  an  opposite  signification, 
as  right,  left,  standing,  lying,  etc.,  and  contains  372.  The 
characters  of  the  fifth  class  are  termed  derived  characters; 
the  meaning  of  the  simple  or  compound  characters  used  to 
express  physical  objects,  is  transferred  to  mental  objects, 
or  to  other  physical  objects  with  which  they  are  associated, 
e.g.,  the  hieroglyph  for  a  heart  signifies  the  mind— that  for 
a  door  signifies  a  family,  etc.;  of  these  there  are  598.  The 
characters  of  the  sixth  class  include  those  which  are  com¬ 
posed,  as  above  mentioned,  of  sign  and  sound.  Almost  all 
names  of  plants,  fishes,  birds,  and  many  other  objects 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  represent  hieroglyphically, 
are  denoted  by  the  compound  characters  of  the  sixth  class, 
which  amount  to  21,810  in  number.  As  this  class*,  how¬ 
ever,  consists  merely  of  repetitions  of  the  other  five  classes, 
the  immense  number  of  Chinese  characters  may  be  reduced 
to  2,425  simpler  forms,  and  whoever  learns  these  may  be 
said  to  know  the  forms  of  all. 

The  hieroglyphical  characters  in  their  oldest  form  were 
easily  recognizable  figures:  thus,  the  hieroglyph  for  sun  was 
as  in  the  fig.  at  a;  for  moon,  as  at  b;  for  light,  a  combination 
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of  sun  and  moon,  as  at  c ;  for  to  listen,  folding-doors  and  an 
ear,  as  at  d;  for  white  a  very  squint  eye,  in  which  hardly 
anything  but  the  white  is  seen,  as  at  e;  for  friends,  the  two 
valves  of  a  bivalve  shell,  as  at  /.  In  the  course  of  time, 
through  hasty  and  careless  tracing,  the  objects  denoted  by 
the  hieroglyphs  have  almost  ceased  to  be  recognisable.  The 
modern  hieroglyphs  corresponding  to  the  above  are  as  rep¬ 
resented  at  o',  b',  c',  etc.  See  Abel  Remusat’s  ‘M&noire  sur 
l’Ecriture  Chinoise,’  in  the  Memoires  de  V Academie  des  In¬ 
scriptions,  vol.  viii. ;  and  for  a  view  of  the  Chinese  charac¬ 
ters,  both  ancient  and  modern,  Hager’s  Monument  de  Yu 
(Par.  1802);  Chalmers,  The  Study  of  the  Chinese  Characters, 
and  Watters,  Essays  on  the  Chinese  Language. 

The  Chinese  literature,  in  a  geographical,  ethnographi¬ 
cal,  and  historical  point  of  view,  is  unquestionably  the  most 
comprehensive  and  important  of  Asia.  The  printed  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  emperor  Chien-lung’s  library  fills  122  vols.;  and 
a  selection  of  the  Chinese  classics,  with  commentaries  and 
scholia,  which  was  begun  by  order  of  the  same  emperor, 
is  said  to  comprise  180,000  vols.,  of  which,  in  1818,  had 
already  appeared  78,731  vols.  In  the  five  canonical  or  clas¬ 
sical  books,  called  Ching,  are  contained  the  oldest  monu¬ 
ments  of  Chinese  poetry,  history,  philosophy,  and  juris¬ 
prudence,  some  portions  of  which  belong,  perhaps,  to  the 
most  ancient  writings  of  the  human  race.  Confucius  (q.v.), 
b.c.  6th  c.,  collected  them  from  various  sources,  and  in 
this  collection  they  have  been  faithfully  handed  down. 
Next  to  these  in  value  are  the  Szu-shu,  or  the  four  books. 
These,  as  they  were  .written  by  Confucius  and  his  disciples, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  most  trustworthy  source  of  in¬ 
sight  into  the  intellectual  and  political  life  of  a  Chinese. 
A  complete  and  elaborate  edition  of  the  five  Ching  and  the 
four  Shu  has  been  undertaken  by  the  great  English  Sino¬ 
logue,  Dr.  Legge,  under  the  title  of  ‘The  Chinese  Classics, 
with  a  translation,  critical  and  exegetical  notes,  prolego¬ 
mena,  and  copious  indexes.  In  seven  volumes;’  of  which 
five  vols.  appeared  1861-78.  A  popular  edition,  under 
the  title  of  ‘The  Chinese  Classics  translated  into  English,’ 
has  also  been  published,  of  which  vols.  I.  and  II.  deal 
respectively  with  the  ‘Life  and  Teachings  of  Confucius’  and 
the  ‘Works  of  Mencius.’  Almost  contemporary  with 
Confucius  lived  Lao-tse  (q.v.)  born  b.c.  604.  He  was  the 
founder  of  a  school  of  philosophy,  more  spiritual  in  its 
character  than  that  of  Confucius,  but  which  has  now 
•degenerated  into  the  lowest  and  most  vulgar  demonology; 
see  Le  Livre  de  la  Voie  de  la  Vetru,  Chinese  and  French,  by 
Julien  (Par.  1842).  In  mythology,  the  Chinese  have 
The  Book  of  the  Mountains  and  Seas,  The  History  of  the 
Gods  and  Spirits,  and  some  others.  In  jurisprudence  may 
be  mentioned  the  universal  collection  of  laws,  and  the 
criminal  code  of  the  present  dynasty;  see  Ta-Ching-lu-li, 
being  the  Fundamental  Laws  and  Supplementary  Statutes 
of  the  Penal  Code  of  China,  by  Staunton  (Lond.  1810). 

The  Chinese  literature  is  very  rich  also  in  works  on  medi¬ 
cine,  natural  history,  astronomy,  agriculture,  military 
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science,  music,  and  all  branches  of  mechanics  and  industry; 
see  Wylie’s  Notes  on  Chinese  Literature ;  Giles,  History  of 
Chinese  Literature,  and  Resume  des  principaux  Trades 
Chinois,  sur  la  Culture  des  Muriers  et  V  Education  des  Vers-a- 
soie,  by  Julien  (Par.  1837).  In  philology  the  most  valuable 
works  are  the  dictionaries,  in  which  the  Chinese  charac¬ 
ters  have  been  collected  and  elucidated  by  examples  from 
the  whole  treasury  of  Chinese  literature ;  but  the  greatest  of 
all  works  of  this  kind  is  the  dictionary  of  the  emperor  Kang- 
hi,  now  regarded  as  the  highest  authority  for  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  and  meaning  of  the  characters.  Of  the  encyclopedias 
of  the  Chinese  the  most  conspicuous  are  that  by  Ma-tuan- 
lin  (a. d. 1300),  called  Wen-hsien-t’ung-k’ao — i.  e.,  an  accur¬ 
ate  investigation  of  the  ancient  documents,  with  rich 
supplements;  and  the  Ku-chin-t’u-shu-chi-ch’eng,  or  Com - 
plete  Collection  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Books — of  which 
latter  vast  work  a  copy  was  secured  for  the  British  Museum 
1877.  But  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  Chinese 
literature  are,  undoubtedly,  their  historical  and  geograph¬ 
ical  works,  which  are  indispensable  to  a  knowledge  of 
upper  Asia.  Szii-ma-chien  (b.c.  100)  compiled,  from 
every  recognized  authority,  a  work  called  Szu-chi,  or  his¬ 
torical  memorials,  which  embraces  the  history  of  China 
from  b.c.  2637  to  the  commencement  of  the  dynasty  of 
Han,  b.c.  2d  c.  This  work  has  been  continued  by  the 
different  dynasties,  and  forms  a  complete  collection  of  the 
annals  of  the  empire  to  the  termination  of  the  Ming  dynasty 
a  d.  1643  It  is  known  under  the  title  of  Erh-shih-erh-shih , 
or  the  22  histories.  The  entire  collection  of  the  official 
annals  from  b.c.  2698  to  a.d.  1645,  comprising  a  period 
of  4343  years,  and  consisting  of  3,706  books,  is  in  the  li¬ 
brary  at  Munich. 

Amid  all  their  scientific  labors,  the  Chinese  have  not 
neglected  the  art  of  poetry,  in  which  they  possess  volu¬ 
minous  collections  that  have  yet  to  be  made  known  to 
Europe.  In  lyrical  poetry,  the  most  distinguished  names 
are  Li-t’ai-po  and  Tu-fu,  both  of  whom  lived  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  8th  c.  after  Christ:  see  Davis  ‘On  the  Poetry 
of  the  Chinese,’  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Soc.,  vol.  II.,  and  Giles’s  History  of  Chinese  Literature.  The 
romantic  poetry  of  the  Chinese,  though  void  of  poetic 
beauty,  is  valuable  for  the  insight  that  it  gives  into  their 
domestic  life.  Their  dramatic  poetry  has  laws  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  resembles  partly  the  romantic  drama  of  the 
Germans,  and  partly  the  comedia  delle  arte  of  the  Italians.' 
They  have  also  a  kind  of  novel  in  dialogues,  which  forms 
a  subordinate  species  of  drama.  Besides  the  speaking 
persons  or  actors,  there  is  what  they  call  a  singing  person, 
who  introduces  into  the  piece  songs  which  he  sings  to 
popular  melodies,  and  appears  to  correspond  in  a  rude 
way  to  the  Greek  chorus.  The  best  collection  of  works  in 
this  species  of  literature  is  the  Yuan-ch’u-pai-chang,  i.e., 
the  hundred  dramas  from  the  Mongol  dynasty  (1260-1341), 
from  which  all  the  Chinese  dramas  known  to  Europeans 
have  been  taken.  A  Chinese  novel  affording  a  graphic 
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view  of  Chinese  tastes  and  opinions,  was  translated  by 
Stanislas  Julien,  under  the  title  of  Les  Deux  Jeunes  Filles 
Lettree.  English  readers  may  obtain  pictures  of  Chinese 
life  from  Yu-chiao-li,  or  the  Two  Fair  Cousins,  translated 
from  the  French;  and  The  Flowery  Scroll ,  translated  by 
Bowring.  There  are  French  and  English  translations  of 
a  number  of  the  more  important  Chinese  works.  See  also 
Schott’s  Chinesische  Sprachlehre,  Davis’s  Chinese  Mis¬ 
cellanies,  and  Wylie’s  Notes  on  Chinese  Literature,  Gabel- 
ert’s  Ch  Grammatik,  Marshman’s  Elements  of  Chinese 
Grammar,  Legge’s  Chinese  Classics ,  and  Mason,  The 
Chinese,  their  Education,  Philosophy,  and  Letters  (1881). 
Giles,  China  and  the  Chinese  (1902),  and  the  works  of 
Edouard  Chavannes  (Paris). 

CHINESE  SEA,  or  China  Sea:  that  portion  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  which  has  China  and  Siam  on  the  w.,  the 
island  of  Formosa  on  the  n.,  the  Philippines  on  the  e., 
and  Borneo  on  the  s.,  and  which  forms  the  great  gulfs  of 
Tonquin  and  Siam. 

CHINESE  WHITE:  the  white  oxide  of  zinc;  recently 
introduced  into  the  arts,  under  this  name,  as  a  pigment  in 
place  of  the  preparations  of  white-lead.  It  changes  very 
little  either  by  atmospheric  action,  or  by  mixture  with 
other  pigments;  but  it  has  not  the  body  of  white  lead. 

CHINGLEPUT  (officially  spelt  Chengalpat):  district 
in  India  named  from  its  chief  town.  It  stretches  in  n.  lat. 
12°  14'  to  14°,  and  in  e.  long.  79°  35'  to  80°  25';  2,842  sq.  m. 
With  about  120  m.  of  coast,  it  has  not  a  single  harbor  or 
anything  like]  shelter  ;from  the  surf.  Nor  is  its  internal 
navigation  of  any  value.  The  only  considerable  river,  the 
Palar,  is  in  most  parts  destitute  of  water  during  the  dry 
season.  Excepting  in  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec.,  comparatively 
little  rain  falls.  From  that  fact  and  perhaps  also  from  an 
inferiority  of  soil,  cultivation  is  said  to  be  so  much  cir¬ 
cumscribed,  as  to  embrace  only  about  96,000  acres,  or 
l-20th  part  of  the  entire  area.  Pop.  1,138,000. 

CHINGLEPUT,  cMng-gle-put' ,  or  Chengalpat:  fort, 
with  a  town  adjacent;  lat.  12°  41'  n.,  and  long.  80°  2'  e.; 
36  m.  s.w.  of  Madras.  It  is  accessible  to  an  enemy  only 
from  the  s.,  having  a  tank  or  artificial  lake  on  the  e.  and 
part  of  the  n.,  and  rice-fields,  irrigated  from  the  same,  on 
the  remainder  of  the  n.  and  on  the  w.  In  the  dry  season, 
the  tank  is  nearly  exhausted,  the  weeds  and  slime  in  its 
bed  causing  malaria.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the 
place  is  considered  healthful.  Pop. about  8,000. 

CH  IN-INDIA,  or  Further  India:  see  Siam:  Burmah: 
Cochin  China. 

CHINK,  n.  chingk  [AS.  cinan,  to  gape;  cinu,  a  chink; 
Dut.  keen,  a  cleft]:  a  small  rent,  cleft,  or  opening  length¬ 
wise;  a  crack  or  gap,  as  in  a  wall:  Y.  to  crack.  Chink'- 
ing,  imp.  Chinked,  pp.  chingkt.  Chinky,  a.  chingk'i, 
full  of  chinks  or  long  narrow  gaps. 

CHINK,  v.  chingk  [an  imitative  word,  of  which  jingle 
may  be  regarded  as  a  frequentative;  Dut.  klincken,  to  clink 
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or  sound  sharp] :  to  make  a  small  sharp  sound  with  a  piece 
of  money  or  metal:  N.  a  small  sharp  sound  as  by  rattling 
money;  a  jingling  sound;  familiarly ,  money. 

CHIN-KEANG-FOO,  ching-ke-dng'fd  (‘River-Guard 
City’):  Chinese  city  and  port  on  the  Yang-tze-kiang,  at  the 
junction  of  the  grand  canal  with  that  river,  and  about  150 
m.  from  its  mouth;  opened  to  European  commerce  by  the 
treaty  of  Tien-tsin  (1858).  A  British  settlement  was  begun 
1864;  but  trade  is  very  slowly  developing,  and  there  is 
reason  to  doubt  if  Chin-keang-foo  will  ever  become  a  place 
of  importance.  The  anchorage  is  bad,  the  port  is  not  a 
natural  outlet  for  any  staple  of  exportation  produced  in  the 
neighboring  country,  and  it  possesses  no  advantage  as 
regards  the  introduction  of  foreign  goods.  Formerly, 
however,  as  the  southern  key  of  the  grand  canal,  it  was 
both  an  important  stronghold  and  a  centre  of  traffic.  The 
injury  which  the  grand  canal  has  sustained  has  for  the 
present  practically  extinguished  the  inland  trade.  Chin- 
keang-foo  was  opened  to  foreign  commerce  in  1861.  Pop. 
145,000. 

CHINNOR:  musical  instrument  of  the  ancient  Hebrews 
with  32  strings. 

CHINON,  she-nong:  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Indre-et 
Loire,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Vienne,  25  m.  s.w.  of 
Tours.  It  has  the  remains  of  a  huge  old  castle,  formerly 
the  occasional  residence  of  the  Plantagenet  kings  of  Eng¬ 
land,  also  of  some  of  the  French  sovereigns,  and  noted  as 
the  place  where  Joan  of  Arc  commenced  her  historical 
career,  and  as  the  birthplace  of  Rabelais.  Chinon  has 
manufactures  of  druggets,  serges,  earthenware,  etc.  Pop. 
6,000. 

CHINOOKS,  che-ndks':  nearly  extinct  tribe  of  American 
Indians,  former  inhabitants  of  the  country  around  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  river,  Oregon. 

CHIN'QUAPIN.  See  Chestnut  and  Oak. 

CHINSE,  v.  chins:  to  push  oakum  or  tow  into  the 
chinks  or  seams  between  a  ship’s  planking.  Chin'sing, 
imp.  Chinsed,  pp.  chinst. 

CHINSURA,  chin-so'rd:  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hooghly,  about  20  m.  above  Calcutta.  It  contains  the 
Hooghly  College,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  health¬ 
ful  places  in  Bengal.  It  was  originally  a  Dutch  settle¬ 
ment,  but  was  ceded  1824  to  the  British,  with  some  other 
places  on  the  mainland,  in  exchange  for  the  English 
possessions  in  the  island  of  Sumatra.  Pop.,  with  Hooehlv 
abt.  35,000.  6  J 

CHINTZ,  or  Chints,  n.  chlnts  [Hind,  chhit,  spotted  cob 
ton  cloth]:  highly  glazed  printed  calico,  or  cotton  cloth, 
with  a  pattern  in  more  than  two  colors  on  a  white  or  light- 
colored  ground.  It  is  used  chiefly  for  bed-hangings,  for 
covering  furniture,  and  other  purposes  where  gay  colors  are 
desired,  and  where  there  is  much  exposure  to  dust,  which 
does  not  adhere  to  its  highly  calendered  surface. 
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CHI'O.  See  Scio. 

CHIOCOCCA,  ki-d-kdk'ka:  genus  of  tropical  and  sub¬ 
tropical  plants,  of  the  nat.  ord.  Cinchonacece,  of  which  two 
species  in  particular,  C.  anguifuga  and  C.  Densifolia,  the 
former  a  trailing  herb,  the  latter  a  bushy  shrub,  have  high 
reputation  in  their  native  country,  Brazil,  as  cures  for 
snake-bites.  An  infusion  of  the  bark  of  the  root  is  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  most  violent  emetic  and  drastic  medi¬ 
cines  known,  its  action  being  accompanied  with  spasmodic 
agitations  of  the  whole  frame  and  other  symptoms,  such 
as  to  preclude  its  use  except  in  the  most  extreme  cases. 
Yet  it  had  at  one  time  high  repute  in  Europe,  and  was  ad¬ 
ministered  in  small  doses  as  a  diuretic  and  purgative. 

CHIOGGIA,  ke-dj'd,  or  Chiozza,  ke-dts'd:  important 
commercial  town  and  seaport  of  n.  Italy,  province  of  Ven¬ 
ice  ;  on  an  island  of  the  same  name  in  the  Adriatic, connected 
with  the  mainland  by  a  stone  bridge  of  43  arches.  The  in¬ 
habitants  are  engaged  chiefly  in  the  coasting-trade,  in  lace¬ 
making,  and  in  ship-building.  Pop.  30,500. 

CHION'IS,  and  CHION'ID^E.  See  Sheath-Bill. 

CHIOPPINE,  n.  chdp-pen '  [Sp.  chapin ]:  in  OE.,  the 
high  shoe  formerly  worn  by  women.  See  Chopine. 

CHIP,  n.  chip  [softened  from  chop:  Sp.  chapa,  a  thin 
metal  plate:  Swiss,  kide,  a  twig:  W.  cedys,  fagots  of  small 
wood:  Ger.  kippen,  to  clip  or  pare]:  a  small  piece  of  a  body 
cut  or  broken  off;  a  fragment;  material  used  in  making 
bonnets  and  hats:  V.  to  cut  into  small  pieces;  to  cut  or 
break  off  small  pieces;  to  hew.  Chip'ping,  imp.:  N.  a 
piece  cut  or  broken  off.  Chipped,  pp.  chipt.  Chip  hats: 
see  Brazilian  Grass.  Chip  of  the  old  block,  one 
having  the  character,  dispositions,  and  manners  of  a  prede¬ 
cessor  or  parent.  Brother  chip,  any  one  of  the  same 
trade,  business,  or  profession — but  properly  a  brother  car¬ 
penter.  Note. — Chip  is  connected  with  chop  and  chap. 

CHIPMAN,  chip' man,  Nathaniel,  ll.d.:  1752,  Nov. 
15 — 1843,  Feb.  15:  b.  Salisbury,  Conn.:  jurist.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Yale  1777,  served  as  a  lieut.  at  Valley  Forge,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  and  White  Plains;  resigned  1778,  Oct.  10,  and  after 
rapid  legal  studies  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  1779,  Mar.  Settling  at  Tinmouth,  Vt.,  whither  his  fa¬ 
ther  had  removed  1775,  he  became  a  member  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  1784-5,  judge  of  the  state  supreme  court  1786,  chief 
justice  1789,  and  again  1796  and  1813-15.  He  was  a 
commissioner  to  adjust  difficulties  with  N.  Y.  1789,  and  to 
negotiate  for  the  admission  of  Vt.  into  the  Union  1791, 
as  well  as  a  member  of  the  convention  which  determined 
on  that  step.  United  States  district  judge  for  Vt.  1791- 
93;  working  member  of  a  committee  to  revise  the  Vt. 
statutes  1796-7,  and  again  1826;  United  States  senator 
1797-1803;  prof,  of  law  at  Middlebury  College  from  1816, 
succeeding  his  brother,  Daniel  Chipman  (1785-1850),  who 
wrote  his  life  (Boston  1846).  He  published  Reports  and 
Dissertations,  and  Sketches  of  the  Principles  of  Govern, - 
Vol.  8  —  24 
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merit  (1793;  enlarged  1833).  He  died  at  Tinmouth,  Ver¬ 
mont. 

CHIPMUNK,  or  Chipping  Squirrel.  See  Squirrel; 
Ground  Squirrel. 

CHIPPENHAM,  chip'num:  municipal  borough  in 
Wiltshire,  England,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  Bristol  Avon,  on  the  Great  Western  railway, 
22  m.  e.  of  Bristol.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  well-built 
street  about  half  a  mile  long.  A  bridge  of  21  arches 
crosses  the  Avon  here.  Chippenham  is  famed  for  its 
markets  of  cheese  and  corn,  its  cheese-market  being  one 
of  the  largest  in  Britain.  There  are  silk  and  woolen 
manufactures;  and  some  mineral  springs  in  the  vicinity. 
Chippenham  was  the  seat  of  the  Saxon  kings  of  Wessex. 
About  880,  the  Danes  took  it  from  Alfred,  and  kept  it  two 
years.  Pop.  5,000. 

CHIPPEWA,  chip'pe-wd,  Battle  of:  1814,  July  5;  in 
Welland  co.,  Ontario,  Canada,  at  the  junction  of  Chippewa 
creek  with  the  Niagara  river  2  m.  above  the  falls.  The 
Americans  had  crossed  July  3  and  taken  Fort  Erie.  Gen. 
Scott  with  1,900  men  advanced  next  day,  found  2,100  Brit¬ 
ish  under  Gen.  Riall  posted  behind  Chippewa  bridge,  and 
took  a  good  position.  After  skirmishing  from  daylight  July 
5  till  4  p.m.,  Gen.  R.  B.  Porter  was  sent  forward  with  the 
volunteers,  routed  a  small  party,  and  was  driven  back  in 
disorder.  Scott  then  charged  and  drove  the  enemy  to  their 
intrenchments  beyond  the  creek,  before  Gen.  Ripley  could 
come  to  his  aid.  Gen.  Brown  directed  the  U.  S.  army,  but 
was  not  engaged.  The  American  loss  was  68  killed  and  267 
wounded,  the  British  138  killed  and  365  wounded. 

CHIPPEWA  FALLS:  town  and  cap.  of  Chippewa  co., 
Wis.;  on  the  Chippewa  river  and  the  Wisconsin  Central 
and  other  railroads;  12  m.  n.e.  of  Eau  Claire.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  county  Insane  Asylum  and  the  State  Home  for 
the  Feeble-Minded,  and  important  manufactures,  electric 
lights,  street  railways,  etc.,  and  an  assessed  property 
valuation  of  $2,000,000.  Pop.  (1910)  8,893. 

CHIPPING-BIRD,  chip' ping  ( Spizella  socialis ):  bird  oth¬ 
erwise  called  Chipping  Sparrow.  It  is  five  or  six  in.  long, 
whitish  underneath,  back  and  sides  ash  color,  variegated 
with  white  and  black,  and  crown  chestnut.  It  has  six  or 
seven  notes,  which  it  repeats  rapidly. 

CHIQUICHIQUI  PALM,  che-ke-che'ke  ( Leopoldinia  Pi - 
assaba ):  the  Piassaba  of  the  n.  of  Brazil,  and  one  of  the 
palms  which  yield  the  Piassaba  (q.v.)  fibre,  now  much  used 
for  making  brushes.  The  Piassaba  fibre  exported  from 
Pard  is  obtained  from  this  tree.  It  grows  in  swampy  or  oc¬ 
casionally  flooded  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro  and 
other  rivers  of  Venezuela  and  the  n.  of  Brazil;  and  has  a 
crown  of  very  large,  regularly  pinnate  leaves,  with  smooth, 
slender  stalks.  The  leaves,  like  those  of  many  other  palms, 
are  much  used  for  thatching.  The  commercial  fibre  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  remarkable  covering  of  the  stem;  formed  of 
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marginal  processes  of  the  leaf-stalks,  elongated  into  rib¬ 
bon-like  strips,  and  interlaced,  finally  splitting  into  fine  fi¬ 
bres,  hanging  down  five  or  six  ft.  and  entirely  concealing 
the  stem,  so  as  to  give  the  tree  a  very  extraordinary  appear¬ 
ance.  It  twists  readily  into  cordage,  and  the  fibre  has  been 
long  used  for  cables  of  canoes  on  the  Amazon  and  other 
rivers.  Before  the  independence  of  Brazil,  the  Portuguese 
government  had  a  factory  on  the  Rio  Negro,  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cables  of  this  fibre. 

CHIQUIMULA,  che-ke-mo'ld:  e astern  dept,  of  Guatemala 
bounded  n.  by  the  Bay  of  Honduras  and  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
and  e.  and  s.  by  Honduras;  area,  4,000  sq.  m.;  pop.,  80,000. 
It  contains  the  only  Guatemalan  ports,  Izabal,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Dulce,  which  has  a  shallow  harbor,  and  San  Tomas  de 
Castillo  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Motagua.  Here  a  Bel¬ 
gian  colony  was  founded  1844,  but  did  not  succeed.  The 
cap.,  Chiquimula  de  la  Sierra,  75  m.  n.e.  of  Guatemala,  has 
a  good  trade.  Pop.  6,000. 

CHIQUIMULA,  che-ke-mo'ld,  Isthmus  of:  in  Central 
America,  s.e.  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan;  long.  89°  w.  Its 
breadth  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  Pacific  is  about  150 
m. — the  greatest  elevation  not  exceeding  2,000  feet. 

CHIQUITOS,  che-ke'tos:  Indian  tribe  of  central  S.  Amer¬ 
ica,  w.  of  the  Paraguay  river  in  the  prov.  of  Chiquitos, 
Bolivia.  They  were  numerous  and  powerful,  of  superior 
character  and  some  attainments.  The  Portuguese  Alexis 
Garcia  visited  them  1525,  and,  attempting  to  cross  the 
continent  from  the  e.  coast,  was  killed  at  the  Andes.  Juan 
de  Ayolas,  1537,  and  others  who  sought  to  subdue  them, 
fared  no  better.  The  Jesuits  founded  a  mission  among 
them  1691,  and  followed  with  at  least  eight  others;  under 
their  teaching  the  Chiquitos  so  improved  that  their 
churches  were  equal  to  any  in  the  new  world,  and  their 
towns,  products,  and  manufactures  superior  to  those  of 
the  whites.  They  were  employed  as  teachers  of  neigh¬ 
boring  tribes,  till  their  language  displaced  all  the  12  others 
in  the  province.  As  in  N.  America,  the  missions  attained 
high  prosperity,  and  the  suppression  of  them  was  disas¬ 
trous  in  its  results.  The  Jesuits  were  expelled  1767,  and 
the  Chiquitos,  deprived  of  the  leadership  to  which  they 
had  long  trusted  and  submitted,  relapsed  into  barbarism; 
the  churches  fell  into  decay,  the  villages  were  depopulated. 
By  1801  their  numbers  were  reduced  two-thirds,  and  but 
25,000  remain. 

CHIRAGRA,  n.  ki-rd'gra  [L.  chiragra — from  Gr.  cheir, 
the  hand;  agra,  a  catching]:  gout  in  the  hand.  Chir- 
agrical,  a.  kir-a' gri-kdl,  having  gout  in  the  hand,  or  sub¬ 
ject  to  it. 

•  CHIRETTA,  n.  kir-et'tti,  also  Chirata,  or  Chireeta  [a 
corruption  of  the  systematic  name  chirayta — from  Skr. 
chira  et&],  ( Agathotes  Chirayta,  known  also  as  Ophelia  Chir¬ 
ata):  officinal  plant  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Gentianeee , 
and  possessing  properties  similar  to  those  of  the  common 
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gentian,  the  centaury,  and  other  plants  of  that  order.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  mountains  of  the  n.  of  India.  The  whole 
plant  is  intensely  bitter,  and  has  been  long  used  in  its  native 
country  as  a  tonic  and  stomachic.  It  is  also  in  high  esti¬ 
mation  with  European  practitioners  in  India  as  a  febrifuge 
and  is  often  used  by  them  as  a  substitute  for  cinchona. 
The  medicinal  virtues  are  both  in  the  herb  and  in  the  root. 
The  whole  plant  is  pulled  up  at  the  time  when  the  flowers 
begin  to  fade,  and  is  dried  for  use. 

CHIRIQUI,  che-re-ke':  river  in  Central  America,  near  the 
boundary  of  Panama  and  Costa  Rica,  flowing  toward  the 
n.  and  emptying  into  the  lagoon  of  the  same  name — lat. 
and  long,  of  its  mouth  being  about  9°  n.,  and  82°  30'  east. 

CHIRIQUI:  province  on  the  isthmus  and  in  the  state  of 
Panama,  Colombia;  area  500  sq.  m.;  pop.  18,000. 

CHIRK,  v.  cherk:  OE.,  for  Chirp. 

CHIROGRAPH,  n.  kl'ro-gr&f  [Gr.  cheir,  a  hand;  and 
grapho,  I  write]:  in  law,  an  indenture  made  in  evidence  of 
title  to  land,  etc.  When  these  were  less  prolix  than  now, 
the  part  and  counterpart  were  written  on  the  same  sheet 
of  parchment,  separated  by  a  longitudinal  vacant  space. 
In  that  space  was  then  written  a  word,  or  even  the 
whole  alphabet,  and  then  a  wavy  line  was  cut  through  it 
from  top  to  bottom,  so  as  to  put  part  of  the  word  or  alpha¬ 
bet,  on  the  copy  of  the  deed  handed  to  the  one  party  and 
the  rest  on  that  given  to  the  other.  The  word  chira - 
graphum  being  most  commonly  introduced  to  be  cut 
across,  the  term  chirographa,  handwritings,  was  applied 
to  them.  It  answered  to  what  we  now  call  a  charter - 
party  (q.v.);  a  fine  indented  on  the  same  principle  was 
called  a  chirograph  also. 

CHIROGRAPHY,  n.  ki-rdg'rti-fi  [Gr.  cheir,  the  hand; 
graphe,  a  writing]:  the  art  of  writing.  Chi'rograph'ic,  a. 
-rd-gr&f'lk,  pertaining  to.  Chirog'rapher,  n.  -rdg'rd-fer, 
or  Chirog'raphist,  n.  -fist,  one  who. 

CHIROLOGY,  n.  ki-rSl'5-jl  [Gr.  cheir,  the  hand;  logos, 
discourse]:  art  of  talking  with  the  hands.  Chiroi/ogist, 
n.  -ftst,  one  who. 

CHIROMANCY,  n.  ki'ro-mdn' si  [Gr.  cheir,  the  hand; 
mantei'a,  divination]:  art  of  foretelling  events  or  the  dispo¬ 
sitions  of  persons  by  inspecting  the  lines  of  the  hands. 
Chi'roman'tic,  a.  -tik,  pertaining  to.  Chi'roman'cer,  n. 
-ser,  one  who;  also  Chi'roman'tist,  n.  -tlst. — Chiromancy 
or  Palmistry,  as  recently  practiced  for  a  curious  diversion, 
is  a  form  of  divination  that  professes  to  read  the  future  of 
an  individual  by  tracing  his  disposition  and  natural  ten¬ 
dencies  as  shown  in  the  lineaments  of  the  hand.  In  the 
middle  ages,  chiromancy  occupied  the  attention  of  Cardan, 
Paracelsus,  and  other  eminent  men,  who  elaborated  it 
into  a  system.  It  is  now,  however,  almost  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  gypsies. 

The  left  hand  is  examined  in  its  lines,  projections,  joints, 
nails,  and  contour  of  thumb  and  fingers.  Most  important  is 
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the  line  of  life,  curving  from  the  upper  joint  of  the  forefin¬ 
ger  round  the  ball  of  the  thumb  to  the  wrist  joint;  this, 
when  regular  and  deeply  colored,  indicates  a  long  and  hap¬ 
py  life,  or  various  qualities  and  fates  according  to  its  varied 
markings,  furrowings  and  crossings.  The  line  of  health 
runs  across  the  middle  of  the  hand,  that  of  fortune  from  the 
forefinger  to  the  little  finger:  much  depends  on  having  these 
distinct  and  unbroken.  Not  every  one  is  favored  with  the 
line  of  the  joint  or  of  the  triangle,  which,  when  clear,  prom¬ 
ises  success  after  much  difficulty.  Elevations  or  projec¬ 
tions  at  the  base  of  the  thumb,  fore,  middle,  ring,  and 
little  fingers  are  known  as  the  mountains  respectively  of 
Venus,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  the  Sun,  and  Mercury:  they  denote 
in  turn  a  happy  temper,  a  virtuous  disposition,  simplicity 
and  love  of  labor,  eloquence  and  vivacity,  and  firmness  or 
modesty  according  to  sex.  Mars  also  has  a  mountain  of 
courage  and  the  moon  one  of  melancholy.  From  the 
latter,  on  the  wrist  joint,  the  milky  way  runs  toward  the 
little  finger,  and  where  strongly  marked  portends  success 
in  studies,  arts,  or  foreign  travel  and  adventure.  White 
spots  under  the  nails  betoken  fulfilment  of  desires,  and 
lines  near  the  little  finger  domestic  bliss.  Aristotle 
considered  chiromancy  a  science. 

CHIRON,  or  Cheiron,  ki'ron:  most  famous  of  the 
Centaurs  (q.v.).  In  the  ancient  works  of  art,  Chiron  of 
course  appears  as  half-man,  half-animal;  but  his  features, 
instead  of  expressing  mere  savage  and  sensual  strength,  as 
those  of  the  Centaurs  generally  do,  are  marked  by  a  mild 
wisdom,  in  harmony  with  the  character  and  deep  knowl¬ 
edge  attributed  to  him  by  the  Greek  mythologists.  He 
was  the  wisest  and  justest  of  the  Centaurs,  skilled  in  medi¬ 
cine  and  music. 

CHIRONECTES.  See  Cheironectes. 

CHIRONOMY,  n.  ki-ron'o-mi  [Gr.  cheironomia — from 
cheir,  the  hand;  nomos,  a  rule,  regulation]:  gesticulation  by 
the  use  of  the  hands;  directions  given  by  movements  of  the 
hand,  especially  to  a  chorus.  In  the  early  church  of  the 
West  such  a  system  was  a  vogue;  and  some  maintain  that 
the  sign  of  sounds,  as  then  written,  were  merely  pictorial 
representations  of  the  movement  of  the  hand. 

CHIROPLAST,  n.  ki'rd-plast  [Gr.  cheir,  the  hand; 
plassein,  to  shape]:  in  music,  an  instrument  to  teach 
fingering. 

CHIROPODIST,  n.  ki-rdp' d-dist  [Gr.  cheir,  the  hand; 
poda,  the  foot:  comp.  Gr.  keiro,  I  clip  or  pare]:  a  corn  or 
wart  doctor. 

CHIRRA  POONJEE,  cher-rd  pdn'je:  town  in  the  n.e. 
of  India;  lat.  25°  14'  n.,  long.  91°  45'  e.  It  stands  on  the 
Cossya  Hills,  4,200  ft.  above  the  sea — and  has  a  temperature 
during  the  hot  months  20°  F.  lower  than  that  of  the  plains 
of  Bengal.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  place  has 
proved  unsuccessful  as  a  sanatorium.  The  vicinity  abounds 
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in  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  which  may  be  profitably 
worked. 

CHIRP,  n.  cherp  [an  imitative  word:  Dut.  kirren,  to  coo; 
Sp.  chirriar,  to  chirp;  Norw.  charer,  to  chatter]:  a  particu¬ 
lar  sound  uttered  by  birds,  or  certain  insects :  V.  to  make  a 
noise,  as  the  cry  of  small  birds;  to  be  cheerful;  to  make 
cheerful.  Chirp'ing,  imp.:  N.  the  gentle  noise  of  birds. 
Chirped,  pp.  cherpt.  Chirp'er,  n.  one  who  chirps;  one 
who  is  cheerful.  Chirp'ingly,  ad.  -U.  Chirrup,  or 
Cherup,  n.  cher'tip,  chirp;  the  sounds  of  love-making. 

CHIRU,  ker'd  ( Antilope  Hodgsoni):  species  of  antelope 
inhabiting  the  pine  forests  and  elevated  open  plains  of 
Tibet,  in  regions  bordering  on  perpetual  snow.  It  is  much 
larger  than  the  chamois,  being  about  five  ft.  in  length,  and 
the  height  at  the  shoulder  about  three  ft.  The  chiru  lives 
in  great  herds,  and  seems  to  exceed  almost  all  the  other 
gregarious  ruminants  in  watchfulness  against  the  approach 
of  danger.  Sentinels  are  constantly  posted,  to  prevent 
surprise. 

CHIRURGEON,  n.  ki-rer'jUn  [F.  chirurgien — from  Gr. 
cheirour'gos,  a  surgeon — from  cheir,  the  hand ;  ergon ,  work]  : 
in  OE.,  the  spelling  of  surgeon — and  so  of  other  derived 
words. 

CHISEL,  n.  chiz'l  [F.  ciseler,  to  emboss,  to  engrave: 
Port,  sizel,  a  chisel;  OF.  cisel;  It.  cesello,  a  chisel;  mid.  L. 
cisellus,  forceps ;  sciselum,  a  chisel] :  a  cutting  instrument  or 
tool  of  iron  or  steel,  used  by  masons,  joiners,  and  sculptors. 
V.  to  cut ;  to  pare ;  to  carve  or  engrave  with  a  chisel ;  slang, 
to  swindle  in  a  small  way.  Chis'elling,  imp.  Chis'- 
elled,  pp.  -eld.  Chis'eller,  n.  one  who.  Cold  Chisel, 
a  chisel  for  cutting  metal. 

CHISEL :  an  edged  tool  for  cutting  wood,  iron,  or  stone. 
It  is  operated  by  striking  its  upper  end  with  a  hammer  or 
mallet,  or  by  pressure.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
tools.  Chisels  of  sharp  flint  have  been  always  used  by 
savages  to  cut  wood,  and  in  very  early  times  bronze  ones 
were  made  which  would  cut  the  hardest  stone.  The  an¬ 
cient  Egyptians  carved  most  of  their  granite  monuments 
with  copper  or  bronze  chisels,  which  are  said  to  have 
cut  as  well  as  the  best  steel  chisels  of  the  present  day. 
Chisels  are  now  made  in  many  different  forms  and  for 
many  kinds  of  work.  Those  used  by  sculptors,  masons, 
and  other  workers  in  stone  are  merely  short  pieces  of 
steel  with  sharp  edges.  The  tool  is  held  in  the  left  hand 
and  is  made  to  cut  by  striking  it  on  the  end  with  a  broad 
hammer  called  a  mallet,  made  usually  of  wood.  Black¬ 
smiths,  and  other  iron-workers  use  chisels  much  like  those 
of  stone  cutters,  for  cutting  off  bars  of  iron  and  like  work. 
Carpenters  and  joiners’  chisels  are  much  finer  tools,  and 
usually  have  handles.  They  are  made  out  of  bar  iron  by 
forging,  or  hammering  it  while  hot,  and  the  edge  of  tool 
steel  is  put  in  in  the  same  way  as  the  edge  of  an  axe.  Such 
chisels  are  made  of  many  sizes,  from  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
up  to  several  inches  in  width,  and  are  used  for  different 
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Hinds  of  wood-cutting  and  carving.  Dovetails,  mortises, 
and  other  such  work  are  usually  cut  with  chisels.  A  kind 
of  chisel  with  a  rounded  blade,  used  for  cutting  grooves 
and  round  places  in  wood,  is  called  a  gouge. 

CHISHOLM,  chiz'om,  Caroline  (Jones)  :  1810-77, 
Mar.  25;  b.  Wotton,  Northamptonshire:  English  philan¬ 
thropist.  She  married,  1830,  Capt.  Chisholm  of  the  In¬ 
dian  army,  and  went  with  him  to  Madras,  where  she 
founded  a  school  for  the  orphans  of  British  soldiers,  and  to 
Australia  1838.  Pitying  the  poor  girls  who  came  to  Sydney 
in  emigrant  ships,  she  started  an  asylum  and  training 
school,  and,  extending  her  benevolent  enterprise,  found 
employment,  1841-45,  for  11,000  men  and  women,  besides 
lending  them  small  sums  which  were  returned  in  almost 
every  case.  Returning  to  England  1846,  she  established 
the  Family  Colonization  Soc.,  and  in  many  ways  helped 
emigrants.  She  was  again  in  Australia  1854-66.  She 
published  Information  of  the  People  of  New  South  Wales 
(abt.  1840),  and  True  Stories  of  Arctic  Adventure  and 
Discovery  (1874). 

CHISLEU,  n.  kis'ld  [Heb.  chisleu] :  the  ninth  month  of 
the  Jewish  year,  beginning  with  the  new  moon  of  our  De¬ 
cember. 

CHIT,  n.  chit  [Swiss,  hide,  a  twig:  prov.  Eng.  chits,  the 
first  sprouts  of  anything:  It.  citto,  a  little  dirty  boy] :  a  shoot 
or  sprout;  a  lively  child;  a  baby.  Chitty,  a.  chit'ti,  child¬ 
ish  ;  like  a  babe.  Chit-chat,  n.  -ch&t,  prattle ;  familiar  talk. 

CHITINE,  n.  ki'tin  [Gr.  chiton,  a  coat;  a  tunic]:  the 
hard  substance  of  the  covering  (the  external  skeleton)  of 
all  insects  and  crustacae:  nearly  allied  to  horn.  In  in¬ 
sects  it  constitutes  not  merely  the  external  skeleton,  the 
scales,  etc.,  but  also  forms  their  tracheae,  and  thus  pene¬ 
trates  into  the  most  remote  portions  of  their  organs ;  indeed 
one  of  the  layers  of  their  intestinal  canal  consists  of  chitine. 
It  is  left  when  the  above  structures  are  exhausted  succes¬ 
sively  with  alcohol,  ether,  water,  acetic  acid,  and  alkalies. 
It  is  colorless  and  amporhous,  and  is  usually  classed  as  a 
proteid;  the  chemical  formula  is  C1§H26N2O10.  It  is  dis¬ 
solved  by  concentrated  mineral  acids  without  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  color.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  solution  of  potash, 
even  when  boiling;  neither  does  it  give  the  characteristic 
reactions  with  Milton's  or  Schultze’s  tests. 

It  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  substance  termed  by 
Lassaigne  Entomaderm.  Chi'tinous,  a.  -us,  consisting  of 
or  having  the  nature  of  chitine.  Chi'ton,  n.  -tdn,  a  mol- 
lusk  with  a  many-jointed  shell,  covering  its  back — also 
found  fossil.  Chi'tonel'lus,  n  .-ellUs  [dim.  of  Chiton]: 
a  sub-generic  form  of  chiton,  distinguished  by  the  form  of 
the  plates. 

CHITON,  ki'tdn,  the  undergarment  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
In  the  earliest  times  it  was  worn  by  the  men  only ;  in  later 
times  there  were  two  forms,  and  the  chiton  was  worn  by 
both  sexes.  The  Dorian  chiton  was  sleeveless,  reaching 
about  to  the  knees,  and  usually  left  more  or  less  open  on 
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the  right  side.  The  Ionian  was  a  long  tunic  reaching  oo 
the  feet,  closed  on  the  sides,  sometimes  sleeveless,  but 
often  with  short  or  long  sleeves.  Both  forms  were  usually 
worn  belted  in  at  the  waist. 

CHITON,  ki'ton  [see  under  Chitine]:  Linnsean  genus  of 
mollusks.  Linnaeus,  regarding  merely  the  shell,  placed 
them  in  the  class  of  multivalves,  a  class  entirely  artifi¬ 
cial.  They  are  now  regarded  as  constituting  a  family 
( Chitonidce )  of  gasteropodus  mollusks,  of  the  order  Cyclo- 
branchiata  of  Cuvier,  and  as  occupying  a  place  in  syste¬ 
matic  arrangement  close  to  limpets.  The  shell  is  composed 
of  eight  narrow,  transverse,  calcareous  pieces,  overlapping 
each  other  in  a  row  along  the  back,  and  strongly  attached 
to  the  mantle,  which  is  remarkably  fleshy  and  fibrous. 
They  have  the  power  of  rolling  themselves  up  into  a  ball. 
The  organ  of  locomotion  is  an  oval  foot,  more  or  less  wide, 
according  to  the  species,  and  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  animal.  More  than  200  species  are  known;  they 
occur  in  all  climates,  most  abundantly  on  rocks  at  low- 
water,  but  some  of  them  at  great  depths. 

CHITTAGONG,  chit-ta-gong'  (properly  Chattagram)  : 
maritime  dist.  in  lower  Bengal,  taking  its  name  from  its 
cap.  It  is  bounded  on  the  s.  by  Arracan,  on  the  w.  by  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  and  extends  lat.  20°  45"  to  23°  25'  n.,  and 
from  long.  91°  32'  to  93°  e.;  2,567  sq.  m.  Pop.  about 
1,150,000. 

Chittagong  is  the  name  also  of  a  division;  12,118  sq.  m. 
In  its  forests  large  numbers  of  elephants  are  annually 
caught.  Pop.  of  div.  4,190,081. 

CHITTAGONG,  chit-ta-gdng' ,  or  Islamabad,  es-ld-md - 
bdd'  (second  name  having  been  conferred  by  Aurungzebe, 
who  captured  it  toward  the  close  of  the  17th  c.) :  city  of 
India ;  on  the  Kurrumfuli,  about  7  m.  from  its  mouth ;  lat. 
22°  20'  n.,  and  long.  91°  54'  e.  It  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  British,  with  Bengal  proper,  1760-65.  But  having 
originally  formed  part  of  Arracan,  it  was  claimed  after  a 
lapse  of  60  years,  by  the  Burmese  emperor  as  a  depen¬ 
dency  of  that  territory — a  claim  which  formed  one  of  the 
grounds  of  the  war  of  1824.  Through  the  results  of  that 
contest,  Chittagong,  diminished  in  importance,  but  some 
European  merchants  began  to  settle  there  1864,  and  its 
prosperity  is  returning.  Its  ship-building  business  is  now 
largelv  transferred  to  Moulmein,  in  Tenasserim.  Pop. 
24,100. 

CHITTAGONG  WOOD:  wood  of  Chickrassia  tabularis , 
tree  of  the  nat.  ord.  Cedrelacece,  native  of  the  mountainous 
countries  e.  of  Bengal.  In  parts  of  India,  it  is  called  Cedar 
or  Bastard  Cedar ,  names  given  also  to  other  kinds  of  wood, 
Chittagong  Wood  is  much  valued  in  India,  and  is  used  for 
all  purposes  for  which  mahogany  is  used  in  Britain.  It 
makes  beautiful  and  light  furniture,  but  is  apt  to  warp  in 
very  dry  weather.  Beautifully  veined  and  mottled  pieces, 
occasionally  met  with,  are  highly  valued. 

CHITTELDROOG,  chit -t el-dr og' ,  or  Chitradurg,  chit- 
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rd-dSrg'  ( Sitala  durga,  the  spotted  castle) :  town  of  British 
India,  province  of  Mysore,  280  m.  w.n.w.  of  Madras,  125 
m.  n.  of  Seringapatam ;  lat.  14°  14'  n.,  long.  76°  27'  e.  It  is 
in  a  fertile  plain,  but  notable  only  for  a  strong  fortress  built 
on  a  high  rock,  which  was  besieged  1776  by  Hyder  Ali 
and  defended  by  a  fanatical  tribe,  the  Beders,  who  ob¬ 
tained  200  human  heads  in  their  sallies,  and  sacrificed  them 
to  their  goddess.  The  place  was  betrayed  1779.  It  is  now 
occupied  by  a  British  garrison.  Near  C.  are  curious  cav¬ 
erns,  supposed  to  have  sheltered  devotees  of  Siva. 

CHITTENDEN,  chit' ten' den,  Hiram  Martin  :  American 
military  engineer:  b.  New  York,  1858,  Oct.  25.  He  has 
supervised  engineering  government  works  in  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  National  Park  and  elsewhere,  and  has  published 
The  Yellowstone  National  Park:  Historical  and  Descrip¬ 
tive  (1893);  Reservoirs  in  the  Arid  Regions  (1897);  Reser¬ 
voir  System  of  the  Great  Lakes  (1898) ;  The  American  Fur 
Trade  of  the  Far  West  (1901);  etc. 

CHITTENDEN,  Russel  Henry:  American  educator: 
b.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1856,  Feb.  18.  He  was  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1875,  and  took  a  course  at  Heidelberg.  He 
became  professor  of  physiological  chemistry  at  Yale  in 
1882,  and  since  1896  has  been  director  of  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School.  He  has  written  Digestive  Proteolysis; 
Studies  in  Physiological  Chemistry,  and  similar  works. 

CHITTENDEN,  Thomas:  1730,  Jan.  6—1797,  Aug. 
24;  b.  East  Guilford,  Conn.;  first  gov.  of  Vermont.  He 
removed,  1750,  to  Salisbury,  Ct.,  which  he  long  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  legislature;  and,  1774,  May,  to  Vt.,  settling 
at  Williston,  on  Onion  river.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
conventions  of  1777  which  declared  Vt.  a  state  and 
framed  its  constitution;  pres,  of  the  council  of  safety, 
and  gov.  from  1778  to  his  death,  except  one  year.  His 
earlier  administration  met  and  surmounted  peculiar  diffi¬ 
culties,  owing  to  the  claims  of  N.  Y.,  the  temptations  held 
out  by  England,  and  the  position  of  Vt.  outside  of  the 
union  of  the  states.  He  died  at  Williston.  A  memoir  of 
him  by  D.  Chipman  appeared  1849. 

CHITTERLINGS,  n.  plu.  chit'ter-Ungs  [prov.  Eng.  c hit¬ 
ter,  to  twitter,  then  to  shiver]:  in  OE.,  a  sort  of  frilling  on 
the  breast  of  a  shirt  ;  the  small  entrails  of  swine,  from  their 
wrinkled  appearance. 

CHITTOR,  chit-tor':  fortified  town  in  India,  dist.  of 
Arcot,  about  80  m.  w.  of  Madras  ;  lat.  13°  12'  n.,  and  long. 
79°  9'  e.  It  stands  on  the  s.  or  right  bank  of  the  Puni,  an 
affluent  of  the  Palar,  and  is  about  1,100  ft.  above  the  sea. 
Its  river  varies,  according,  to  the  season;  from  a  small 
rivulet  to  an  expanse  of  400  yards  in  width.  When  the 
stream  is  at  its  lowest,  the  very  tanks,  as  well  as  the  de¬ 
serted  channel,  become  little  better  than  slime — the  result 
being  fever,  ague,  dysentery,  and  other  diseases.  The 
thermometer  has  occasionally  reached  140°  in  the  sun ;  but 
the  annual  range  in  the  shade  runs  from  56°  to  100°. 

CHITTOR:  fortified  town  in  Odeypoor,  or  Mewar, 
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India;  about  270  m.  s.  w.  of  Agra;  lat.  24°  52'  n.,  and  long. 
74°  41'  e.  The  fortress  occupies  the  summit  of  an  isolated 
rock  of  nearly  6,000  yards  in  length,  and  1,200  in  breadth, 
which  is  scarped  all  round  to  a  depth  of  80  or  100  ft.,  about 
a  fourth  part  of  its  entire  altitude.  Within  the  inclosure 
are  several  antique  structures — such  as  temples,  tanks,  a 
palace,  commemorative  pillars,  and  an  inner  citadel. 

CHITTY,  chXt'i,  Joseph:  1776-1841;  writer  on  law. 
Educated  first  for  medicine,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  by 
the  Middle  Temple  in  London  1816,  won  note  as  a  pleader, 
and  fame  and  usefulness  by  legal  text-books  of  the  highest 
rank.  Among  his  many  publications  perhaps  the  most 
important  are  Pleadings  and  Parties  to  Actions  (2  vols., 
1808) ;  Law  of  Nations  (1812) ;  On  the  Criminal  Law  (4  vols., 
1816) ;  Laws  of  Commerce  and  Manufactures  (4  vols.,  1825) ; 
Medical  Jurisprudence  (1834);  General  Practice  of  the  Law 
(4  vols.,  1836-40) ;  and  his  edition  of  Blackstone.  ‘Chitty 
on  Pleading’  was  long  almost  as  famous  as  Blackstone 
himself. 

CHITTY,  Thomas:  1802-1878,  Feb.  13;  son  of  Joseph 
Chitty.  He  studied  law  with  his  father,  and  became  a 
special  pleader  when  only  17  years  old.  Though  never 
called  to  the  bar  he  attained  great  eminence  in  his  line,  and 
was  the  editor  of  Chitty’s  Practice  and  of  Burns’s  Justice  of 
the  Peace ,  beside  being  the  author  of  many  works  on  legal 
topics. 

CHIUSA,  La,  Id  ke-6'sd  (so  called  from  the  ground  hav¬ 
ing  been  originally  inclosed  as  pasture-land  for  horses): 
town  of  Sicily,  prov.  of  Palermo,  30  m.  s.s.w.  of  the  city  of 
Palermo,  on  the  slope  of  some  hills.  The  town  was  built 
1320.  Agates  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  7,000 — 
A  smaller  town  of  the  same  name  is  in  n.  Italy. 

CHIUSI,  ke-6'se:  town  of  central  Italy,  prov.  of  Siena, 
37  m.  s.e.  of  Siena;  on  an  eminence  in  the  Val  di  Chiana, 
not  far  from  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  In  ancient  times, 
under  the  name  of  Clausium,  it  was  one  of  the  12  republics 
of  Etruria,  and  the  residence  of  Porsena  (q.v.).  When 
Italy  was  overrun  by  the  barbarians,  Chiusi  fell  into  decay, 
the  whole  valley  was  depopulated,  and  became  the  pesti¬ 
lential  pool  described  by  Dante.  Since  the  improvement 
of  the  course  of  the  Chiana  (q.v.)  Chiusi,  with  the  whole 
district,  has  begun  to  flourish  again.  But  it  is  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  discovery  of  Etruscan  antiquities  that  Chiusi 
is  chiefly  noted.  Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
immense  quantities  of  these  remains  have  been  found  in 
the  neighborhood  in  the  grottos  that  served  the  ancient 
Etruscans  as  tombs.  There  are  three  museums  in  Chiusi 
filled  with  them,  and  a  great'  number  are  in  the  public 
gallery  at  Florence.  They  consist  chiefly  of  sun-dried 
earthenware  vases,  black,  and  partially  covered  with 
mythological  figures.  Excavations  still  continue,  but 
discoveries  have  become  rarer  of  late  years. 
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CHIVALRY,  n.  shlv'dl-rl,  or  chiv'-  [F.  chevalerie — from 
cheval,  a  horse — from  mid.  L.  caballdrlus,  a  swift  horseman 
— from  L.  cabal'lus,  a  horse  (see  Cavalry)]:  the  system  of 
Knighthood;  valor;  the  body  or  order  of  knights;  the  ex¬ 
ploits  or  enterprises  of  knights.  Chiv'alric,  a.  -rlk,  par¬ 
taking  of  the  character  of  chivalry  or  knighthood.  Chiv'- 
alrous,  a.  -r&s,  warlike;  bold;  gallant.  Chiv'alrously, 
ad.  -VL. 

CHIV'ALRY:  the  system  of  knighthood  together  with 
the  privileges,  duties,  and  manners  of  knights.  The  social 
arrangement  to  which  this  term  is  applied  seems  first  to 
have  assumed  the  character  of  a  positive  institution  during 
the  11th  c.;  but  so  far  from  being  an  invention  of  that 
period,  it  had  its  roots  in  the  manners  of  the  Germanic 
races,  among  whom  it  ultimately  arose  at  the  earliest 
period  at  which  they  are  historically  traceable.  In  the 
description  which  Tacitus  has  given  us  of  the  manners  of 
the  Germans  we  find  the  most  unequivocal  indications  of 
the  existence,  not  only  of  the  general  spirit,  but,  in  a 
partially  developed  form,  of  many  of  the  special  arrange¬ 
ments  of  chivalry.  But  it  was  in  connection  with  feud¬ 
alism  that  chivalry  attained  its  full  proportions,  and  in 
many  respects  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  complement  of 
that  institution:  see  Feudal  System.  While  feudality 
exhibits  the  political,  in  chivalry  we  see  the  moral  and 
social  side  of  the  arrangements  of  medieval  life.  It 
was  in  the  feudal  mansions  of  the  barons  that  the  system 
was  developed;  and  to  the  lay  portion  of  the  youth  of  the 
higher  classes,  the  instruction  which  they  there  received  in 
the  usages  of  chivalry  formed  far  the  most  important  part 
of  education.  In  addition  to  the  martial  accomplishments, 
which  corresponded  to  those  of  a  modern  cavalry-officer, 
they  were  instructed  in  the  political  relations  which  sub¬ 
sisted  between  the  vassal  and  his  lord,  by  which  the  whole 
body  of  society  was  then  bound  together;  and  in  what 
might  almost  be  called  a  system  of  ethics,  exhibiting  strange 
but  unmistakable  traces  of  the  stoic  philosophy.  The 
analogy  between  the  severer  virtues  recommended  to  the 
special  cultivation  of  their  disciples  by  the  followers  of 
Zeno,  and  those  inculcated  on  the  novice  in  chivalry,  and 
practiced  by  the  knights  of  the  middle  ages,  might  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  other  than  historical  causes,  were  it  not  that  we 
are  able  to  trace  the  connection  between  them  with  an. 
approach  to  certainty.  If  any  one  wishes  to  convince 
himself  on  this  point  let  him  compare  the  last  production 
of  the  intellectual  life  of  antiquity  with  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  important  of  our  own  literature,  the  Consola¬ 
tions  of  Philosophy  of  Boethius  with  Chaucer’s  Testament 
of  Love.  The  resemblance  is  so  close  that  the  latter 
work  has,  not  without  reason,  been  regarded  as  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  former;  but  the  main  features  which  distinguish 
them,  and  mark  Chaucer’s  work  as  belonging  to  the  modern 
world,  are  more  instructive  than  even  their  similarity. 
The  place  which  Philosophy,  the  celestial  consoler,  °ccu- 
pies  in  the  work  of  Boethius,  in  that  of  Chaucer  is  supplied 
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by  a  personalized  Love — a  being  whom  we  must  in  no¬ 
wise  confound  either  with  the  heathen  goddess,  or,  as  some 
have  done,  with  the  divine  love  of  the  Christian  religion. 
She  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  embodiment  of  an 
abstract  idea  which  formed  the  central  point  of  the  whole 
system  of  chivalry;  and  her  substitution  for  the  Philoso¬ 
phy  or  Reason  of  Boethius  is  very  characteristic  of  a 
state  of  society  in  which  the  affections  and  passions, 
rather  than  the  intelligence,  were  the  motive  principles. 
The  ‘Love’  of  Chaucer  is  a  complete  generalization,  alto¬ 
gether  independent  of  individual  object,  and  the  conso¬ 
lation  which  she  proffers  to  her  votary  is  that  of  enlist¬ 
ing  in  his  favor  the  special  guardian,  the  ‘Margarite/ 
who  is  supposed  to  watch  over  his  individual  fortunes. 
The  ‘Margarite’  seems  to  correspond  to  the  chivalrous 
idea  of  the  Lady-love,  in  its  purest  sense,  when  its  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  person  was  by  no  means  indispensable,  but 
when  it  signified  rather  The  love  of  woman/  the  highest 
object  of  the  knight's  ambition.  Under  the  protection 
of  this  guardian  spirit,  the  lover  is  represented  as  alto¬ 
gether  sheltered  from  the  caprices  of  fortune,  and  in  her 
name  he  has  a  dose  of  rather  frigid  comfort  adminis¬ 
tered  to  him,  greatly  resembling  that  which  Boethius  re¬ 
ceives  at  the  hands  of  Philosophy.  Such  is  the  general 
idea  of  the  book;  and  it  is  a  noble  idea,  embracing  the  very 
essence  of  society  as  it  existed  then,  and  presenting  a  much 
deeper  view  of  that  singular  institution,  chivalry,  than  is 
usually  given  in  writers  who  have  not  been  actually 
brought  in  contact  with  its  influences.  But  to  the  two  ele¬ 
ments  which  we  have  mentioned  as  ingredients  in  the 
spiritual  life  of  chivalry,  the  Germanic  traditions  on  the 
one  hand,  and  those  of  classical  antiquity  on  the  other, 
a  third  must  be  added,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all 
— that  of  Christianity  as  represented  by  the  church.  The 
clergy  were  too  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  early 
impressions  not  to  seize  on  the  imagination  of  the  aspirant 
to  chivalry  at  the  all-important  moment  of  his  inaugura¬ 
tion.  The  purifications,  prayers,  and  vigils,  the  sacra¬ 
ment,  and  the  vows  by  which  this  solemn  rite  was  accom¬ 
panied,  were  made  deeply  solemn  and  impressive  (see 
Knight;  Banneret;  Bath;  etc.);  and  their  influence  in 
casting  a  religious  character  over  the  whole  institu¬ 
tion  of  chivalry,  and  occasionally  in  directing  its  energies 
specially  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  by  means 
of  the  various  religious  orders  of  knighthood  and  the 
Crusades,  was  almost  incalculable.  Nor  was  the  poet 
behind  the  priest  in  availing  himself  of  the  influences  of 
chivalry,  and  developing  them  in  the  region  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation.  What  Chaucer  has  exhibited  in  the  work  above 
referred  to  may  be  regarded  rather  as  the  philosophical 
than  the  poetical  side  of  the  institution.  But  to  poets 
of  a  lighter  and  more  imaginative  cast  of  mind,  chivalry 
has  furnished,  from  the  days  of  the  troubadours  down  to 
the  present  poet-laureate,  no  insignificant  portion  of 
their  subject-matter.  King_Arthur  and  his  knights  of 
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the  round  table,  the  traditions  regarding  whom  had  been 
taken  from  a  period  altogether  mythical,  and  long  an¬ 
terior  to  the  existence  of  chivalry  as  an  institution,  be¬ 
came  to  the  poetry  of  the  middle  ages  very  much  what 
the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war  were  to  that  of  the  whole 
ancient  world.  Much  astonishment  has  often  been  ex¬ 
pressed  at  the  contrast  between  the  lofty  and  ideal  purity 
of  the  code  of  morals  inculcated  by  chivalry,  and  the 
grossness  of  the  lives  of  the  men  who  were  trained  under 
its  influences.  The  case  is  one  which  shows  at  once  the 
moral  inefficiency  of  mere  sentiment,  and  yet  the  tendency 
of  elevated  sentiment  to  induce  the  inculcation  of  moral 
principles,  which  may  ultimately  influence  action.  Under 
chivalry  the  practice  gradually,  though  slowly,  conformed 
itself  to  the  principles;  and  the  elevated  tone  of  these 
principles  seems  to  have  been  the  summons  of  awakening 
from  long  social  degradation,  and  to  have  heralded  the 
moral  superiority  of  the  modern  over  the  ancient  world. 

CHIV'ALRY,  Court  of:  military  court,  established  by 
Edward  III.,  of  which  the  earl  marshal  and  the  lord  high 
constable  were  joint  judges.  When  held  before  the  earl 
marshal  alone  it  was  merely  a  court  of  honor,  but  when 
both  were  present  it  was  also  a  criminal  court.  Having 
encroached  on  the  common  law,  its  jurisdiction  was 
defined  by  13  Rich.  II.  stat.  i.  Under  this  act  the  court 
claimed  power  to  give  relief  to  such  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  as  think  themselves  aggrieved  in  matters  of  honor, 
and  to  keep  up  the  distinctions  of  degrees  and  quality.  In 
criminal  cases  a  jury  was  sworn;  but  in  general  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  court  were  summary  matters,  being 
brought  under  its  cognizance  by  complaint  or  petition. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  functions  of  the  court 
in  Queen  Anne’s  time;  but,  except  as  represented  by  the 
earl  marshal’s  court  (see  College  of  Arms),  it  has  now 
gone  into  abeyance. 

CHIVASSO,  ke-vds'sd:  small  city  of  Piedmont,  n.  Italy, 
in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  about  15  m. 
n.e.  of  Turin.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable 
military  importance,  but  its  fortifications  were  destroyed 
1804  by  the  French.  The  lampreys  of  Chivasso  are  cele¬ 
brated  throughout  Piedmont.  It  has  manufactures  of 
bricks,  earthenware,  soap,  etc.,  and  a  trade  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  produce  of  the  district.  Pop.  4,800. 

CHIVES,  or  Cives,  n.  plu.  chlvz  [F.  cive,  small  onions 
without  bulbs — from  L.  ccepa,  an  onion:  F.  cheveler,  to  put 
forth  a  small  root]:  small  onions  growing  in  tufts.  Chive 
{Allium  schceno'  prasum ),  is  a  plant  of  the  same  genus  with 
the  leek  and  onion  (see  Allium),  a  perennial,  \  ft.-l  ft.  high, 
with  very  small  flat,  clustered  bulbs,  increasing  by  its 
bulbs  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  tuft.  The  leaves  are  tubular, 
cylindrical-tapering,  radical,  nearly  as  long  as  the  almost 
leafless,  flowering-stem  which  is  terminated  by  a  hemi¬ 
spherical,  many  flowered,  not  bulbiferous  umbel  of  bluish 
red,  or,  more  rarely,  flesh-colored  flowers.  The  stamens 
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are  included  within  the  perianth.  This  rather  pretty  little 
plant  grows  wild  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  marshy  or 
occasionally  flooded  places  in  the  middle  latitudes  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Asia.  In  some  of  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Europe  a  variety  is  found,  larger  and  stronger  in  all  its 
parts,  and  with  flowering-stems  more  leafy.  Chives — the 
name  is  generally  used  in  the  plural — are  commonly  cul¬ 
tivated  in  kitchen-gardens,  often  as  an  edging  for  plots, 
and  are  used  for  flavoring  soups  and  dishes.  Their  prop¬ 
erties  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  onion.  The  part 
used  is  the  young  leaves,  which  bear  repeated  cuttings  in 
the  season.  In  hot.,  chives  are  slender  threads  or  fila¬ 
ments  in  flowers. 

CHIVY,  n.  chlv'i  [from  Chevy  Chase ,  the  famous  hunt 
and  battle  on  the  Cheviot  Hills]:  in  the  school  game  of 
‘prisoner’s  base’  or  ‘prison  bars,’  the  chase  or  chivy  after 
one  who  leaves  the  base  or  bar:  V.  to  chase  eagerly. 
Chivying,  imp.  Chivied,  pp.  chiv'id. 

CHIZEROTS,  shez-er-oz,  and  BURINS,  bu'rinz:  as  com¬ 
bined,  forming  one  of  those  peculiar  races  in  France  that 
are  isolated  in  the  midst  of  the  population,  and  are  despised 
and  hated  by  their  neighbors. — They  live  in  the  arrondisse- 
ment  of  Bourg-en-Bresse,  in  the  dept,  of  Ain;  and  the 
communes  of  Sermoyer,  Arbigny,  Boz,  and  Ozan  belong 
to  them.  According  to  tradition,  they  are  descended  from 
the  Saracens.  Although  industrious  and  prosperous,  they 
are  held  in  utmost  contempt  and  detestation  by  their  peas¬ 
ant  neighbors,  who  are  often  indolent  and  destitute.  They 
are  looked  upon  as  covetous  and  malicious;  and  scarcely 
would  the  daughter  of  a  small  farmer,  or  well-to-do  day- 
laborer,  become  the  wife  of  one  of  them,  so  that  they  marrjl 
mostly  among  themselves.  From  time  immemorial,  thd 
C.  and  B.  have  been  field  laborers,  cattle-dealers,  butchers, 
etc.  Many  are  very  good-looking.  The  young  women 
are  handsome,  clear-complexioned,  with  large  black  eyes. 
See  Michel,  Histoire  des  Races  Maudites  de  la  France  et  de 
VEspagne  (2  vols.  Par.  1847). 

CHLADNI,  chldd'ne,  Ernst  Florens  Friedrich:  1756, 
Nov.  30 — 1827,  Apr.;  b.  Wittenberg:  founder  of  the  science 
of  acoustics.  He  studied  law  in  his  native  place:  also  in 
Leipsic,  where,  1782,  he  was  made  doctor  of  laws.  Chladni 
ultimately  abandoned  juridical  studies,  turned  to  natural 
science,  and,  being  acquainted  with  music,  was  led  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  laws  of  sound  were  not  so  well  established  as 
those  of  other  branches  of  physics.  He  therefore  began  to 
apply  his  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  physics  to  acous¬ 
tics,  and  travelled  for  ten  years  (after  1802)  through  Ger¬ 
many,  Holland,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Denmark, 
giving  lectures  on  the  subject,  which  were  very  successful. 
He  died  in  Breslau.  Chladni ’s  writings  include:  Discover¬ 
ies  concerning  the  Theory  of  Sound  (1787),  Acoustics  (1802), 
New  Contributions  to  Acoustics  (1817),  and  Contributions 
to  Practical  Acoustics,  with  Remarks  on  the  Making  of  In¬ 
struments  (1822). 
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CHLAMYDOSAURUS,  kldm-'t-do-saw'rds  [Gr.  chlamys , 
cloak;  sauros,  lizard]:  Australian  reptile,  remarkable  for  a 
huge  plaited  frill  covered  with  scales  and  serrated  at  the 
edge,  about  its  neck. 

CHLAMYPHORE,  n.  kldm'l-jor ,  or  Chlamyphorus, 
n.  kl&m-if-d-rtis  [Gr.  chlamus,  a  coat;  phored,  I  carry]: 
very  remarkable  genus  of  mammalia  of  the  order  Edentata , 
ranked  by  naturalists  in  the  same  family  with  the  arma¬ 
dillos,  but  differing  in  important  respects  from  them,  and 
from  all  other  known  quadrupeds.  It  is  considered  allied 
to  the  immense  extinct  glyptodons.  Only  one  species  is 
known,  C.  truncatus,  five  or  six  inches  long,  native  of  the 
interior  of  Chili,  living  underground  like  the  mole,  which 
it  much  resembles  in  its  habits,  and  feeding  on  the  same 
kind  of  food.  Its  fore  feet  are  adapted  for  digging,  al¬ 
though  in  a  different  manner  from  those  of  the  mole. 
The  skull  is  destitute  of  sutures;  there  are  resemblances  to 
the  osteology  of  birds  in  the  ribs  and  their  union  to  the 
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sternum;  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  is  altogether  unlike 
that  of  any  other  known  animal,  in  its  terminating  quite 
abruptly,  as  if  cut  off  almost  where  its  thickness  is  greatest, 
or  as  if  the  back  were  suddenly  bent  down  at  right  angles, 
the  tail  not  springing  from  where  the  line  of  the  back  ap¬ 
pears  to  terminate,  but  far  below.  The  whole  upper  and 
hinder  parts  of  the  body  are  covered  with  a  coat  of  mail, 
made  up  of  a  series  of  square  plates;  the  under  part  and 
legs  are  covered  with  long  silky  hair.  The  tail  is  probably 
employed  to  throw  back  the  earth  in  excavations. 

CHLAMYS,  n.  kl&m'is  [L.  chlamys,  a  coat,  an  upper 
garment:  Gr.  chlamus ]:  outer  garment  of  the  Greeks  and 
some  other  nations  of  antiquity.  It  was  of  wool,  often  of 
brilliant  colors,  with  length  twice  its  width.  In  hot.,  a 
covering,  applied  to  the  floral  envelope.  Chlamyd'eous, 
a.  -Id'Z-its,  pertaining  to. 

CHLOANTHITE,  n.  klo-dn'thlt  [Gr.  chldd,  verdure; 
anthos,  a  flower]:  a  compound  of  arsenic  and  nickel, 
valuable  as  an  ore  of  nickel;  the  nickel  varieties  of  smalt- 
ine — so  named  from  its  arborescent,  reticulated  appear¬ 
ance 
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CHLOLPICKI,  chlo-fiUs'Jce,  Joseph:  1772-1854,  Sep. 
30;  b.  Galicia:  Polish  general,  and  dictator  of  Poland 
during  the  revolution  of  1830.  He  entered  the  army  1787, 
attracted  the  notice  of  Kosciusko  during  the  first  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  Poles,  and  after  the  storming  of  Praga,  1794, 
Nov.  9,  when  the  hopes  of  the  patriots  were  extinguished 
for  awhile,  he  passed  into  the  service  of  the  new  Cisalpine 
republic,  and  distinguished  himself  in  various  battles.  In 
1806  when  Bonaparte  called  the  Poles  to  arms,  C  among 
others,  obeyed,  and  fought  gallantly  at  Eylauand  Friedland. 
He  was  subsequently  sent  by  the  emperor  into  Spain, 
and  in  1812  followed  him  to  Russia,  taking  part  in  the 
bloody  engagements  at  Smolensk  and  Moskwa.  After  the 
relics  of  the  invading  force  had  returned,  C.  left  the  impe¬ 
rial  service.  After  the  taking  of  Paris  by  the  allies  1814,  he 
led  back  to  Poland  the  remains  of  the  Polish  troops  who 
had  fought  under  Bonaparte,  and  was  well  received  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  who  made  him  a  gen.  of  division. 
When  the  second  insurrection  of  the  Poles  broke  out,  1830, 
C.,  who  foresaw  the  hopeless  nature  of  the  attempt,  con¬ 
cealed  himself;  but  the  voice  of  the  nation  called  him  forth 
from  his  hiding-place,  and  1830,  Dec.  5,  he  was  elected 
dictator.  His  moderate  views,  however,  involved  him  in 
disputes  with  the  extreme  patriotic  party,  and  he  resigned 
his  office  183.1,  Jan.  23;  but  he  entered  the  Polish  army  as 
a  simple  soldier,  and  fought  at  Wavre  and  Grochow.  He 
afterward  retired  to  private  life. 

CHLORAL,  n.  klo'ral,  [Gr.  chloros,  grass-green]:  Tri- 
chloraldehyde,  CCl3CHO,  limpid,  coloress,  oily  liquid 
obtained  by  saturating  anhydrous  alcohol  with  dry  chlo¬ 
rine  gas,  and  distilling  the  sulphuric  acid :  it  has  a  pecul¬ 
iar,  penetrating  odor.  It  dissolves  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
bromine,  and  iodine,  and  is  closely  allied  to  aldehyde. 
Chloral  Hydrate,  often  popularly  called  chloral,  is 
chloral  combined  with  one  equivalent  of  water,  CC13CH(0. 
H)2.  Chloral  was  discovered  by  Liebig  1831;  it  boils 
at  97°C.  The  C.  hydrate  was  used  as  an  ansesthetic  and 
hypnotic  first  by  Liebreich  1869.  Though  now  often 
abused,  by  being  taken  recklessly  as  a  narcotic,  C. 
hydrate  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  pharmacopoeia;  it 
is  used  to  procure  sleep  in  insomnia,  and  in  various  ner¬ 
vous  diseases,  insanity,  delirium  tremens,  neuralgia,  and 
strychnia  poisoning.  It  is  a  dangerous  drug ;  the  average 
dose  is  from  15  to  30  grains;  an  overdose  will  cause  death. 

CHLORANTHACE.ZE,  klo-rtin-tha'se-e:  nat.  ord.  of 
exogenous  plants,  closely  allied  to  the  peppers;  herbaceous 
and  half-shrubby  plants.— The  number  of  known  species 
is  small ;  all  tropical,  or  natives  of  China  and  Japan.  They 
are  generally  aromatic,  and  some  are  used  as  antispasmodics, 
stimulants,  stomachics,  and  tonics.  The  roots  of  Chlorcin- 
thus  officinalis  and  C.  brachystachys  have  been  ranked  among 
the  most  efficacious  remedies  in  fevers  and  other  diseases 
requiring  continual  and  active  stimulants,  and  instances 
h  ve  occurred  of  great  benefit  from  their  employment  dur¬ 
ing  the  prevalence  of  epidemics  in  Java.  C .  inconspicuus 
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is  the  Chu-Lan  of  the  Chinese;  its  leaves,  spikes  of  flowers, 
and  berries  are  used  by  them  for  imparting  a  peculiar  fra¬ 
grance  to  tea.  All  the  teas  which  have  what  is  called  the 
cowslip  flavor  owe  it  to  this  plant. 

CHLORANTHUS,  a.  klo-r&n'thus  [Gr.  chloros ,  grass- 
green;  anthos,  a  flower]:  in  hot .,  having  green-colored 
flowers. 

CHLORETHANE,  see  Ethane. 

CHLORIC  ACID,  klo'rtk,  HC103,  known  only  in  solu¬ 
tion  and  in  the  form  of  its  salts.  Prepared  from  barium 
chlorate  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  readily  decomposes 
into  perchloric  acid  and  other  substances.  Organic 
bodies  such  as  paper  and  wood  inflame  violently  when 
brought  into  contact  with  C.  A.  Chlorates  salts  of  C.A. 
the  most  important  is  potassium  chlorate,  KC103,  which 
is  used  medicinally  in  solution  as  a  gargle.  It  is  valuable 
chemically  as  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent  (q.v.).  All 
chlorates  are  soluble  in  water  and  many  deliquesce  (q.v.) 
in  air.  They  are  generally  obtained  from  calcium  chlorate 
Ca(C103)2,  which  is  formed  by  passing  chlorine  into  hot 
milk  of  lime  (see  Calcium). 

CHLORIC  ETHER,  klo'rtk:  mixture  of  one  part  of 
chloroform  with  eight  or  nine  of  alcohol.  As  used  by 
Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  of  Boston,  it  was  much  stronger,  having 
but  two  parts  of  alcohol  to  one  of  chloroform.  The 
British  preparation  contains  much  less  chloroform  than 
the  American.  C.  E.  diluted  with  water  is  administered 
internally  as  a  sedative  and  mild  anodyne  for  insomnia 
and  some  spasmodic  affections,  but  it  is  now  little  used 
an  as  anaesthetic.  The  name  was  formerly  applied  to 
Dutch  liquid  or  ethylene  chloride  ClCH2.CH2Ci,  a  compound 
of  chlorine  and  ethylene  (olefiant  gas) 

CHLORINE,  n.  klo'rtn  [Gr.  chloros,  grass-green]. 
Chloric,  a.  klo'rtk,  of  or  from  chlorine.  Chloride,  n, 
klo'rtd,  Chlorid'ic,  a.  -tk,  pertaining  to  chloride.  Chlori- 
meter:  see  Chlorometer.  Chlorinate,  v.  klo'rt-nat,  to 
combine  with  chlorine.  Chlorite,  klo'rit  in  chem.  a  salt 
of  chlorous  acid,  such  as  sodium  chlorite,  NaC102.  In 
mineralogy  an  abundant  mineral,  consisting  of  silica- 
alumina,  magnesia,  and  ferrous  oxide  in  somewhat  varia. 
ble  proportions.  It  is  of  green  color,  soft  and  friable, 
rarely  occurs  crystallized  in  hexagonal  crystals,  some¬ 
times  foliated  like  talc.  It  is  rather  soft,  and  is  easily 
broken  or  scratched  with  a  knife.  Before  the  blow-pipe, 
it  is  with  difficulty  fused  on  thin  edges.  It  is  readily 
distinguished  from  talc  by  its  yielding  water  in  a  closed 
tube.  Chlorite-schist,  or  Cholorite-slate,  a  green, 
slaty  rock,  in  which  chlorite  is  abundant  in  foliated  plates, 
usually  blended  with  minute  grains  of  quartz,  and  some¬ 
times  with  felspar  or  mica.  Chloritic,  a  -rtt'tk,  pertain¬ 
ing  to.  Chloritic  sand,  any  sand  colored  green  by 
chlorite,  generally  applied  to  the  greenstand  of  the  chalk 
formation.  Chloride  of  Lime,  a  compound  of  lime  and 
chlorine,  used  in  bleaching  and  as  a  disinfectant.  Chlo- 
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rate,  n.  -rat,  a  salt  of  chloric  acid.  Chlorous,  a.  klo'rus, 
denoting  an  acid  which  contains  less  oxygen  than  chloric 
acid. 

CHLORINE :  non-metallic  element  discovered  by 
Scheele  1774,  and  named  by  him  dephlogisticated  marine 
air.  Afterward,  in  1810,  Davy  proved  it  an  elementary 
body,  and  gave  it  the  name  which  it  now  bears.  In  na¬ 
ture  it  is  found  always  in  a  state  of  combination  chiefly 
as  sodium  chloride,  NaCl,  also  as  the  minerals  sylvite, 
KCL,  carnallite  MgCl2.  KC1.  6H2ONe.  It  is  prepared 
by  the  electrolysis  of  hydrochloric  acid  (q.v.)  or,  more 
generally  by  the  action  of  this  acid  on  manganese  dioxide, 
which  oxidizes  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  to  water.  C.  is 
a  greenish  yellow  gas,  2.5  times  as  heavy  as  air.  At-34°C. 
it  liquefies  and  at  -102°C.  crystallizes.  It  readily  dissolves 
in  water  forming  chlorine  water.  The  symbol  is  Cl  and 
at.  wt.  35.45.  C.  reacts  violently  with  many  substances 
such  as  phosphorus,  antimony  and  turpentin.  A  mixture 
of  C.  and  hydrogen  explodes  on  exposure  to  light.  The 
most  important  chemical  actions  of  C.  depend  on  the 
readiness  with  which  it  combines  with  hydrogen.  If 
the  latter  is  united  to  oxygen  this  element  is  often  dis¬ 
placed  by  the  C.  and  the  oxygen  then  frequently  bleaches 
vegetable  color,  or  oxidizes  substances  like  bacteria  or 
putrefactive  matter,  hence  the  use  of  C.  for  bleaching 
cotton,  linen  or  paper  or  for  disinfecting.  It  cannot 
be  used  to  bleach  silk  or  wool  as  it  decomposes  these  sub¬ 
stances.  Organic  compounds  containing  hydrogen  fre¬ 
quently  exchange  their  hydrogen  for  chlorine,  hydrochlo¬ 
ric  acid  being  also  formed.  See  Substitution,  Chemistry. 
C.  is  the  most  important  member  of  the  halogen  elements 
or  halides  (q.v.).  Industrially  it  is  chiefly  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  Bleaching  powder  (see  Calcium),  and  also 
in  the  preparation  of  many  organic  compounds  such  as 
chloral  and  chloroform. 

On  the  animal  system  C.  acts,  in  very  minute  quantity, 
by  producing  a  sensation  of  warmth  in  the  respiratory 
passages,  and  increasing  the  expectoration;  in  large  quan¬ 
tity,  by  causing  spasm  of  the  glottis,  violent  cough,  and 
a  feeling  of  suffocation.  The  workmen  in  chemical  manu¬ 
factories,  who  grow  accustomed  to  the  C.  in  small  quantity, 
are  generally  stout — at  least,  gain  fat — but  complain  of 
acidity  in  the  stomach,  which  they  correct  by  taking  chalk 
and  also  suffer  from  corrosion  of  their  teeth,  which  are 
eaten  away  to  stumps.  The  antidotes  to  the  evil  effects 
of  the  introduction  of  C.  into  the  lungs  are  the  inhalation 
of  the  vapor  of  water,  alcohol,  ether,  or  chloroform;  but 
the  two  latter  should  never  be  resorted  to  except  under 
medical  supervision. 

C.  unites  with  the  metals  and  many  other  substances 
to  form  an  extensive  class  of  salts  known  as  chlorides. 

CHLORODYNE,  n.  klo'rd-din  [Gr.  chloros,  grass-green; 
odtine ,  pain]:  patent  medicine  of  considerable  popularity, 
invented  by  Dr.  Collis  Browne,  but  largely  imitated  by 
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various  chemists.  It  contains  opium,  chloroform,  prussic 
acid,  and  probably  Indian  hemp,  and  is  flavored  with 
sugar  and  peppermint.  As  it  is  apt  to  separate  into  two 
liquids  on  standing,  it  should  never  be  taken  unless  it  has 
previously  been  well  shaken;  and  as,  in  taking  a  dose  of 
C.,  the  patient  swallows  an  unknown  quantity  of  three  or 
four  of  the  deadliest  poisons  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
it  is  always  advisable  to  begin  with  small  doses.  It  is 
unquestionably  a  compound  which  sometimes  succeeds 
in  allaying  internal  pain  and  inducing  sleep,  when  opiates 
have  failed;  but  it  may  be  a  question  with  a  physician 
whether  to  recommend  a  remedy  with  whose  composition 
he  is  unacquainted.  Ten  or  fifteen  drops  is  the  average 
dose. 

CHLOROFORM,  klo'ro-fawrm,  Trichlormethane, 
CHC13,  colorless,  mobile  liquid  with  a  sweet  smell,  prepared 
by  distilling  a  mixture  of  alcohol,  or  acetone,  water  and 
bleaching  powder.  The  reaction  is  complicated.  It 
is  also  formed  from  chlorine  and  methane.  It  boils  at 
61°C.  Sp.  gr.  =  1.5.  C.  is  an  excellent  solvent  for  many 
materials  including  iodine  and  certain  fats,  and  is,  there¬ 
fore,  used  instead  of  gasoline  for  the  ‘dry  cleaning’  of 
silks,  etc.  Neither  the  liquid  nor  the  vapor  is  inflamma¬ 
ble.  It  is  largely  employed  in  medicine  as  an  anesthetic 
and  sedative.  The  former  property  was  discovered  by 
Sir  James  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1848,  though  others 
used  it  for  the  same  purpose  apparently  independently 
and  almost  simultaneously.  It  is  inhaled  in  the  form  of 
vapor  mixed  with  air,  but  great  care  must  be  used  to 
secure  its  purity  as  it  is  apt  to  decompose  on  exposure  to 
light,  air,  and  moisture.  See  Anaesthesia. 

CHLOROFUCINE,  n.  klo'ro-fu'sin  [Gr.  chloros,  grass- 
green;  Gr.  phukos,  L.  fucus,  the  plant  alkanet,  the  red 
color  from  the  same] :  a  clear,  yellow-green  coloring  matter 
of  plants;  a  variety  of  chlorophyl. 

CHLOROMETER,  n.  klo-rdm'e-ter,  also  Chlorimeter, 
-rim'e-ter  [Gr.  chloros,  grass-green;  metron ,  a  measure]: 
instrument  for  testing  the  strength  of  chloride  of  lime. 
Chlorom'etry,  n.  -e-trl,  or  Chlorimetry,  process  of 
estimating  the  proportion  of  available  chlorine  in  bleach¬ 
ing  powder  (q.v.),  which  may  vary  from  20  to  36  per  cent. 
The  process  depends  upon  the  great  power  with  which 
chlorine,  in  the  act  of  being  liberated  from  its  compounds, 
causes  the  oxidation  of  many  substances.  The  salt  gen¬ 
erally  used  is  sodium  arsenite,  which  is  converted  by  the 
chlorine  and  water  into  sodium  arsenate.  Another 
method  consists  in  adding  potassium  iodide  to  the  bleach¬ 
ing  powder,  the  chlorine  liberates  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  iodine  which  is  determined  by  titration  with  sodium 
thiosulphate. 

CHLOROPHiEITE,  n.  klo'ro-fe'lt  [Gr.  chloros,  grass- 
green;  phaios,  brown,  in  allusion  to  the  change  of  color 
produced  by  exposure] :  a  soft  earthy  mineral  of  an  olive- 
green  color,  changing  to  blackish-brown.  Chlo/rophane, 
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n.  -/3n  [Gr.  phaino,  I  shine] :  a  variety  of  fluor-spar,  exhib¬ 
iting  a  bright  green  phosphorescent  light  when  heated. 

CHLOROPHYL,  n.  klo'ro-fil  [Gr.  chloros,  grass-green; 
phullon ,  a  leaf]:  the  substance,  or  possibly  mixture  of 
substances,  to  which  is  due  the  ordinary  color  of  green 
leaves  and  unripe  fruit.  It  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen  and  a  little  nitrogen,  and  is  closely  associated  with 
the  conversion,  by  the  plant,  or  carbon  dioxide  and  water 
into  plant  materials,  such  as  starch,  sugar,  etc.  Para¬ 
sitic  plants,  such  as  fungi,  which  do  not  decompose  carbon 
dioxide  but  obtain  their  nourishment  from  the  host,  do 
not  contain  C.  In  order  that  C.  may  act  in  the  assimi¬ 
lation  by  the  plant  of  carbon  dioxide  the  plant  must  be 
exposed  to  sunlight.  C.  shows  a  very  characteristic 
Absorption  Spectrum  (see  Spectrum).  Chemically  C. 
is  a  neutral  body  like  indigo,  i.e.  it  is  neither  an  acid  nor 
a  base.  It  undergoes  change  with  great  readiness  and 
is  amorphous,  consequently  it  is  somewhat  doubtful 
if  it  has  ever  been  prepared  in  a  state  of  purity.  The 
quality  of  C.  present  in  leaves  is  small.  It  is  extracted 
from  them  by  treatment  with  alcohol.  Other  substances 
are  dissolved  simultaneously  and  their  separation  from 
the  C.  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 

CHLO'ROPS:  see  Corn-fly:  Wheat-fly. 

CHLOROSIS,  kld-ro'sis  [Gr.  chloros,  green]:  a  form  of 
anemia  affecting  young  women  between  the  ages  usually 
of  14  and  21.  The  first  symptom  is  generally  shortness  of 
breath  on  slight  exertion;  this  is  followed  by  muscular 
weakness,  recurring  headaches,  dizziness,  palpitation, 
ringing  in  the  ears,  and  fainting  spells.  After  a  time 
pallor  appears,  the  skin  sometimes  having  a  greenish 
tinge — hence  the  name,  ‘green  sickness.’  Menstrual  dis¬ 
turbances  are  common,  the  function  being  sometimes 
completely  suppressed.  The  treatment  consists  of  rest 
in  bed,  if  possible  by  the  open  window  where  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight  may  be  had.  The  diet 
should  be  nutritious,  and  milk,  cream,  and  eggs  should  be 
taken  freely.  The  bowels  must  be  regulated,  a  laxative 
being  usually  required  daily,  as  the  iron,  which  is  given  to 
restore  the  blood  to  its  normal  richness,  has  a  constipating 
tendency.  The  iron  should  be  taken  regularly  after 
meals  for  a  long  time.  Success  in  the  treatment  of  chlor¬ 
osis  depends  largely  upon  the  faithfulness  of  the  patient 
in  carrying  out  the  prescribed  regimes  during  a  long 
period,  until  an  examination  of  the  blood  shows  it  to  be 
of  normal  quality.  Chlorosis,  in  Botany,  loss  of  color; 
etiolation ;  diseased  state  of  plants,  in  which  a  sickly  green 
or  greenish-yellow  color  takes  the  place  of  the  natural 
lively  hue.  Sometimes  only  a  particular  shoot  is  affected 
by  it,  but  generally  the  whole  plant;  and  it  seems  to  de- 

Eend  upon  causes  which  render  the  plant  altogether  un- 
ealthy,  the  pallid  appearance  being  merely  symptomatic, 
and  not  only  the  formation  of  chlorophyl,  but  all  the  func¬ 
tions  of  vegetable  life  being  languidly  and  imperfectly 
carried  on. 
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CHMIELNICKI,  Bogdan:  Cossack  chieftain, born  about 
1595 ;  died  at  Chigrin,  1675,  Aug.  16.  He  was  of  the  Greek 
orthodox  belief,  who  cherished  the  ambition  of  becoming 
ruler  of  the  Ukraine.  To  effect  this  purpose,  he  instigated 
the  uprising  of  the  Little-Russians  against  the  Poles  and 
Jews.  Utilizing  the  unpopularity  of  the  Polish  landlord 
and  the  Jewish  middleman  or  leaseholder,  he  inflamed 
the  Cossacks  by  his  incendiary  appeals,  and  in  a  few 
months  three  hundred  thousand  Jews  were  massacred 
(1648-9).  Although  he  succeeded  in  slaying  masses  of 
Poles  and  Jews,  he  failed  to  become  ruler  of  the  Ukraine. 

CHOATE,  chot,  Joseph  Hodges,  American  lawyer  and 
diplomat:  b.  Salem,  Mass.,  1832,  Jan.  24.  He  was  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Harvard  University  in  1852,  and  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School  two  years  later.  After  practising  law  in 
Boston  for  a  year  he  went  to  New  York  city,  where  he 
achieved  remarkable  success  as  a  lawyer,  becoming  in  1884 
a  member  of  the  famous  legal  firm  of  Evarts,  Choate  and 
Beaman.  He  won  great  distinction  as  a  trial  lawyer,  con¬ 
ducting  many  celebrated  cases  in  State  and  Federal 
Courts  and  International  tribunals.  He  successfully  de¬ 
fended  General  Fitz  John  Porter,  prosecuted  the  infamous 
Tweed  Ring,  appeared  in  the  Tilden  Will  contest,  the 
Chinese  Exclusion  cases,  the  Income  Tax  cases  of  1894, 
and  represented  the  Canadian  government  in  the  Bering 
Sea  dispute.  In  1856  he  became  active  as  a  republican 
in  supporting  John  C.  Fremont.  In  1894  he  was  president 
of  the  New  York  State  Constitutional  Convention.  In 
1896  he  was  a  candidate  for  United  States  Senator  but  was 
defeated  by  T.  C.  Platt.  President  McKinley  appointed 
him  in  1899  to  succeed  John  Hay  as  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Saint  James,  in  which  capacity  he  served  till 
1905.  He  was  elected  a  ‘Master  of  the  Bench  of  the 
Middle  Temple7  of  England  in  1905,  April  10.  This  is  the 
most  distinguished  honor  conferrable  by  English  lawyers 
on  an  outsider,  and  he  is  the  first  American  so  honored 
since  the  five  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
were  elected  members.  Mr.  Choate  is  famous  as  an  orator 
and  shares  with  Chauncey  M.  Depew  the  title  of  leading 
humorous  after-dinner  speaker  of  this  country.  Consu/t 
Clemens,  Choate  Story  Book  (1900). 

CHOATE,  Rufus,  ll.d.:  1799,  Oct.  1—1859,  July  13; 
b.  Essex,  Mass. :  lawyer  and  orator.  He  graduated  at  Dart¬ 
mouth  1819,  was  tutor  there  a  year,  studied  law  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  under  Wirt  at  Washington,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  1823,  began  practice  at  Danvers,  Mass.,  removed 
to  Salem  1828  and  to  Boston  1834.  He  was  in  the  legis¬ 
lature  1825,  in  the  state  senate  1827,  and  in  congress  1830- 
34,  where  he  made  a  notable  speech  on  the  tariff  1831.  He 
declined  re-election  to  the  house,  but  filled  Webster’s 
unexpired  term  in  the  senate,  1841,  Feb. — 1845,  Aug. 
Here,  as  at  the  bar,  he  took  very  high  rank  as  an  orator; 
among  his  ablest  speeches  were  those  on  the  McLeod  case, 
the  Oregon  boundary,  the  tariff,  the  bank,  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution  (of  which  he  was  a  regent),  and  against 
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the  annexation  of  Texas.  Ret  urning  to  his  true  sphere  at 
the  Mass,  bar,  of  which  he  was  the  unquestioned  leader 
after  Webster’s  death  (1852),  he  won  many  forensic  tri¬ 
umphs.  As  a  pleader  he  had  no  superiors;  his  striking 
appearance,  rich  voice,  sweet  temper,  strong  magnetism, 
high  culture,  and  rare  eloquence,  made  a  deep  impression 
on  his  hearers.  He  loved  poetry  and  history,  and  was 
given  more  to  gentle  humor  than  to  sarcasm  and  invective. 
Less  majestic  and  commanding  than  Webster,  he  was 
more  human  and  svmpathetic.  He  spent  some  months  in 
Europe  1850,  was  a  member  of  the  whig  national  conven¬ 
tion  at  Baltimore  1852,  and  of  the  Mass,  constitutional 
convention  1853.  Fearing  danger  to  the  Union,  and  anx¬ 
ious  to  conciliate  the  South,  he  supported  Buchanan  1856. 
His  health  gradually  failed,  and  with  his  son  he  sailed,  1859, 
for  Europe,  but  left  the  vessel  at  Halifax,  and  died  there. 
His  works,  with  a  memoir  by  S.  G.  Brown,  appeared  in 
2  vols.  at  Boston,  1862.  Among  his  greatest  efforts  were 
the  eulogies  on  Pres.  Harrison  (1841)  and  Webster  (1853), 
an  address  on  the  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims  (1843),  one  at  the  dedication  of  the  Peabody  Institu¬ 
tion  at  Danvers  (1854),  an  oration  before  the  Young  Men’s 
Democratic  Club  of  Boston  (1858),  two  addresses  before 
the  Cambridge  Law  School,  and  two  before  the  Boston 
Mercantile  Library  Association. 

CHOC  ARD,  or  Choquard  {Pyrrhocorax):  genus  of 
birds  of  the  Crow  family  ( Corvidce ),  differing  from  the 
choughs  in  having  a  shorter  bill,  though  arched  like  theirs, 
but  resembling  choughs  in  their  habits.  The  only  Euro¬ 
pean  species  is  the  Alpine  C.,  also  called  Alpine  chough 
and  Alpine  crow  (P.  pyrrhocorax );  about  the  size  of  a  jack, 
daw,  of  a  brilliant  black,  with  yellowish  bill  and  red  feet. 

CHOCK-FULL,  a.  chdk-fdl,  or  Chuck-full,  a.  chUk- 
[Swab.  schoch,  a  heap;  geschoppt-voll,  crammed  full]:  full  up 
to  the  brim;  full  to  overflowing. 

CHOCKS,  chdcks:  pieces  of  wood  on  ship-board  to  aid  in 
the  support  of  various  articles.  Among  them  are  anchor- 
chocks,  rudder-chocks,  boat-chocks,  stow-wood  chocks, 
and  chocks  to  support  the  ends  of  the  beams. 

CHOCO,  cho'ko:  a  bay  of  New  Granada,  S.  America, 
forming  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Darien.  It  receives  the 
Atrato  (q.v.),  a  stream  of  note  in  connection  with  inter- 
oceanic  communication;  lat.  and  long,  about  3°  30'  n., 
and  77°  30'  west. 

CHOCO:  province  forming  the  w.  portion  of  the  dept, 
of  Cauca  (q.v.),  one  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia. 

CHOCOLATE,  n.  chdk'd-lat  [F.  chocolat — from  Sp.  choco¬ 
late;  Mexican,  cacuatl  or  chocolatl,  cacao]:  seeds  or  beans 
of  Theobroma  cacao  (see  Cocoa,  not  cocoa-nut ),  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder  or  paste  in  a  heated  iron  mortar,  or  by  a  ma¬ 
chine,  and  mixed  with  pounded  sugar  and  spices,  as  cinna¬ 
mon,  cloves,  cardamom,  vanilla,  etc.  The  paste  is  then 
poured  into  molds  of  white  i  on,  in  which  it  is  allowed 
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to  cool  and  harden.  Chocolate  is  sometimes  made  without 
spices,  but  is  then  generally  called  cocoa.  The  paste  is 
sometimes  mixed  with  flour,  and  with  carrageen  or  with 
Iceland  moss;  and  for  medicinal  purposes  with  cinchona, 
etc.  Chocolate  is  used  as  a  beverage,  and  for  this  purpose 
is  dissolved  in  hot  water  or  milk.  Sometimes  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  is  added,  and  sometimes  it  is  dissolved  in  soup  or 
wine.  It  is  used  also  in  making  certain  liqueurs.  In  a 
pure  state,  it  soon  satisfies  the  appetite,  and  is  very  nour¬ 
ishing;  when  it  contains  spices  it  is  also  stimulating.  Good 
chocolate  is  externally  smooth,  firm,  and  shining — not 
gritty  in  the  fracture — easily  soluble,  aromatic;  not  viscid 
after  having  been  liquefied  and  cooled,  but  oily  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  leaves  no  sediment  of  foreign  substances.  Chocor 
late  is  adulterated  in  many  ways,  by  mixing  it  with  rice- 
meal,  oat-meal,  flour,  potato-starch,  roasted  hazel-nuts  or 
almonds,  and  with  benzoin,  storax,  etc.,  in  place  of  vanilla. 
The  Mexicans,  from  time  immemorial,  were  accustomed  to 
prepare  a  beverage  from  roasted  and  pounded  cocoa,  dis¬ 
solved  in  water,  and  mixed  with  maize-meal  and  spices. 
This  they  called  chocolatl  [ choco ,  cocoa,  and  latl,  water]. 
From  the  Mexicans  the  Spaniards  derived  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  chocolate,  and  by  them  it  was  introduced  into 
Europe,  1520.  Chocolate  is  used  in  S.  America,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  more  than  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  though  it  is 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Germany,  and  still  more 
in  the  United  States.  Its  use  in  Britain  has  given  place  in 
a  great  measure  to  that  of  the  simpler  cocoa  unmixed  with 
spices:  see  Cocoa. 

CHOCOLATE  ROOT:  see  Geum. 

CHOCTAWS,  chdk'tawz,  or  Chahtas:  Indian  tribe> 
settled  originally  in  what  are  now  w.  Ala.  and  s.  Miss. 
They  supposed  themselves  to  have  emerged  from  a  cave  in 
a  sacred  hill,  and  cultivated  the  soil  to  some  extent.  De 
Soto  fought  a  battle  with  them,  1540;  De  Luna’s  Spaniards 
aided  them,  1560,  against  the  Natchez.  When  the  French 
settled  La.,  about  1700,  the  Choctaws  became  their  allies, 
helped  them  in  wars  with  the  Natchez  and  Chickasaws,  and 
admitted  their  missions  and  forts;  they  then  had  40  villages 
and  over  2,500  warriors.  They  afterward  became  friendly 
to  the  English,  acknowledged  the  U.  S.  govt.  1786,  were 
secured  in  the  possession  of  their  lands,  and  rendered 
service  in  the  war  of  1812  and  that  with  the  Creeks  They 
began  to  move  w.  by  1800,  and  1820  exchanged  part  of 
their  lands  for  a  region  on  the  Arkansas.  Ga.  extended  her 
jurisdiction  to  their  territory  and  admitted  them  to  citi¬ 
zenship;  but  they  ceded,  1830,  their  remaining  lands,  in  all 
19,000,000  acres,  receiving  $20,000,000,  besides  $2,225,000 
in  money  and  goods.  In  this  cession  and  emigration,  and 
in  their  first  settlement  between  the  Arkansas,  Canadian, 
and  Red  rivers,  they  were  connected  with  the  Chickasaws 
(q.v.).  A  mission  of  the  American  Board  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  among  them  1818;  the  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and 
Methodists  came  later.  Thus  assisted,  they  made  gains  in 
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civilization.  By  a  constitution  adopted  1838,  and  subse¬ 
quently  amended,  they  are  governed  by  an  elective  chief 
and  a  house  of  representatives;  they  have  trial  by  jury, 
supreme,  civil,  and  probate  courts,  and  justices  of  the 
peace.  Their  progress,  like  that  of  the  Chickasaws,  was 
interrupted  by  the  war  of  secession,  in  which  they  took  the 
Confederate  side;  their  schools  were  closed,  their  build¬ 
ings  ruined,  and  their  numbers  reduced  to  12,500.  They 
were  placed  under  a  temporary  govt.  1866,  their  slaves 
freed  and  provided  for,  and  part  of  their  lands  taken 
from  them.  They  have  since  attained  a  fair  degree  of 
prosperity,  and  now  number  16,500,  ranking  next  to  the 
Cherokees  among  the  various  tribes  in  the  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory.  Their  language  is  irregular,  but  has  a  grammar  by 
C.  Byington  (Phila.  1870),  a  number  of  books  produced  by 
the  missionaries,  and  a  weekly  paper,  published  at  New 
Boggy. 

CHODE:  see  Chide. 

CHOICE,  n.  choys  [F.  choix;  OF.  chois,  choice — from 
choisir,  to  choose  (see  Choose)]:  the  determination  of  the 
mind  in  preferring  one  thing  to  another;  option;  the  thing 
chosen;  election:  Adj.  select;  precious;  very  good,  or  best; 
selected  with  care.  Choice'less,  a.  without  a  choice. 
Choice' ly,  ad.  -ft,  in  a  choice  manner;  excellently.  Choice'- 
ness,  -nes,  the  quality  of  having  a  particular  value. — Syn. 
of  '•'choice,  n.h  option;  preference;  selection;  election; — of 
‘choice,  a.’:  select;  precious;  costly;  exquisite;  uncommon; 
rare. 

CHOICE,  in  Psychology  and  Philosophy,  see  Will. 

CHOIR,  n.  kwir  [F.  chceur;  OF.  choir,  a  choir — from  L. 
chorus;  Gr.  choros,  a  dance  in  a  ring,  a  company  of  singers]: 
a  band  of  singers  in  a  church;  the  place  in  the  church 
where  they  sing.  Chorus,  n.  ko'rus,  a  number  of  singers 
singing  together;  the  part  of  a  song  repeated  at  the  end  of 
every  stanza;  the  refrain.  Cho'ral,  a.  -ral,  pertaining  to 
what  can  be  sung  by  a  choir.  Cho'rally,  ad.  -ft.  Cho'- 
rist  and  Chorister,  n.  kd/is-ter,  one  who  sings  in  a 
choir. 

CHOIR  [L.  chorus ]:  literally,  the  portion  of  the  church 
assigned  to  the  singers;  and  in  all  descriptions  which  con¬ 
cern  the  ritual  it  is  so  limited,  including  only  the  space 
from  the  western  door  or  screen  to  the  end  of  the  stalls, 
while  the  part  from  the  stalls  eastward  to  the  high-altar  is 
called  the  presbytery.  But  in  ordinary  language,  when 
designating  a  portion  of  a  cathedral,  and  even  as  used  by 
architects,  it  denotes  the  entire  space  inclosed  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  principal  part  of  the  service.  In  this 
sense,  it  includes  the  choir  proper  and  the  presbytery,  and 
corresponds  to  the  chancel  in  parish  churches.  Where  the 
church  is  cruciform,  and  the  term  is  confined  to  the  east¬ 
ern  limb,  it  comes  to  be  entirely  different  from  the  choir  in 
the  ritual  sense,  or  the  stall-place,  which  in  such  a  build¬ 
ing  is  commonly  situated  either  under  the  tower  or  in  the 
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nave.  In  large  churches,  the  aisle  generally  runs  along 
each  side  of  the  choir,  and  frequently  passes  across  the  e. 
end  of  it;  an  arrangement  very  common  in  the  larger 
churches  of  the  continent  which  have  polygonal  or  semi¬ 
circular  terminations.  Choir  is  the  name  given  also  to  the 
singers  of  the  choral  service. 

CHOIR-SCREEN,  or  Choir-wall:  screen  or  wall  which 
divides  the  choir  and  presbytery  from  the  side  aisles. 
It  is  often  very  richly  ornamented. 

CHOISEUL-AMBOISE,  shwd-zel'  dng-bwdz',  Etienne 
Francois,  Due  de:  Minister  of  Louis  XV.*.  1719,  June  18 
— 1785,  May  7.  He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  and,  on 
the  completion  of  his  studies,  entered  the  army.  He  fought 
bravely  in  the  Austrian  wars  of  succession;  but  only  after 
he  had  attracted  the  fancy  of  the  king’s  mistress,  Madame 
Pompadour,  did  fortune  really  favor  him.  Through  her 
influence,  he  was  made  lieut.-gen.  1748,  ambassador  to  the 
courts  of  Rome  and  Vienna  1756,  and  Due  de  Choiseul 
1758.  Choiseul-Amboise  now  became  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  a  family  league  of  the  Bourbon  monarchs 
in  Europe;  and  in  1763,  at  the  close  of  the  war  so  disastrous 
to  the  French  arms,  he  obtained,  by  his  prudence  and  dex¬ 
terity,  milder  terms  for  his  nation  than  had  been  expected. 
This  made  him  very  popular,  as  did  also  his  successful 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  Jesuits.  In  1764,  Madame  Pom¬ 
padour  died,  but  the  power  of  Choiseul-Amboise  continued 
unabated.  He  conceived,  and  almost  carried  out,  a  plan 
for  the  formal  emancipation  of  the  Gallican  church  from 
papal  influence,  gave  great  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  the  army  and  navy,  developed  the  trade  and  industry 
both  of  the  nation  and  of  the  colonies,  and  opened  up  anew 
an  intercourse  with  India,  whose  native  princes  were 
assisted  by  French  officers  in  their  endeavors  to  expel  the 
British  from  the  peninsula.  He  had  spies  in  every  Euro¬ 
pean  court,  and  so  ruled  all  diplomatic  and  political  cabals 
that  the  Empress  of  Russia,  who  dreaded  him,  called  him 
Le  Cocher  de  V Europe  (‘The  Driver  of  Europe’).  But  the 
rise  of  Madame  Dubarry,  who  succeeded  Madame  Pompa¬ 
dour  in  the  royal  affections,  gradually  alienated  Louis  from 
his  able  minister,  and  in  1770  he  retired  to  his  magnificent 
estate  of  Chanteloup,  where  he  lived  in  princely  splendor. 
After  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  Choiseul-Amboise  re¬ 
ceived  permission  to  return  to  Paris.  He  was  often 
consulted,  but  never  recovered  his  official  position. 

CHOISEUL-GOUFFIER,  go'fe-a,  Marie  Gabriel  Flo- 
rent  Auguste  de  :  Count  of,  French  antiquarian :  b.  Paris, 
1752,  Sept.  27.;  d.  Aix-la-Chapelle  1817,  June  20.  He 
early  displayed  a  particular  interest  in  everything  relating 
to  Greece.  His  wish  to  visit  this  country  was  gratified  in 
1776,  and  in  1782  appeared  the  first  volume  of  Voyage 
Pittoresque  en  Grece,  which  attracted  much  attention  and 
procured  him  a  seat  in  the  French  Academy  in  1784.  The 
two  other  volumes  appeared  in  1809  and  1820.  The  first 
was  entirely  revised  by  him  before  his  death.  The  sam$ 
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year  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  remained  till  1791.  The  appointment  ol  am¬ 
bassador  to  London  was  then  offered  to  him,  but  he  re¬ 
mained  at  Constantinople  and  sent  his  official  correspond¬ 
ence  to  the  exiled  French  princes.  This  correspondence 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  republicans  the  con¬ 
vention  gave  orders  for  his  arrest,  but  he  escaped  by  taking 
refuge  in  St.  Petersburg,  where  Paul  I.  made  him  a  privy- 
councilor,  director  of  the  Academy  of  Arts,  and  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  imperial  libraries.  He  returned  to  France 
in  1802  and  resumed  his  seat  in  the  Academy.  In  1814 
he  was  made  a  peer  of  the  realm.  His  antiquarian  re¬ 
searches  were  chiefly  inserted  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute, ’and  his  very  valuable  collection  of  antiqui¬ 
ties  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre. 

CHOISEUL-PRASLIN,  prd-ltin,  Eugene  Antoine 
%-zhan-dn-twdn  Horace  de,  French  statesman:  b.  1837, 
Feb.  23.  He  was  first  elected  to  the  National  Assembly  in 
1871,  and  has  been  several  times  a  member  of  the  chamber 
of  deputies.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Republicans.  In  1871  he  was  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
Italy ;  in  1880  he  became  secretary  of  state  in  the  ministry 
of  foreign  affairs;  and  in  1887  was  sent  on  a  botanical  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Ceylon  and  the  United  States. 

CHOKE,  v.  chok  [Icel.  kok,  the  throat ;  koka,  to  swallow, 
to  gulp;  W.  ceg,  the  throat;  cegu,  to  swallow;  AS.  ceocian, 
to  choke]:  to  stop  the  passage  of  the  breath  by  filling  the 
windpipe  with  some  body,  or  by  compressing  or  squeezing 
the  throat ;  to  smother  or  suffocate ;  to  obstruct  or  block  up ; 
to  hinder.  CHo'KiNG/imp. :  Adj.  suffocating :  N.  the  act 
or  feeling  of  being  choked.  Choked,  pp.  chokt.  Cho'ker, 
n.  one  who,  or  that  which  chokes;  in  mil.,  two  strong  pieces 
of  wood  to  compress  and  test  the  circumference  of  a  fascine; 
a  kind  of  stock  or  cravat  worn  by  men,  chiefly  clergymen. 
Choke-damp,  n.  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  mines  whose  res¬ 
piration  is  deadly:  see  Carbonic  acid.  Cho'ky,  a.  -ki, 
tending  to  choke.  Choke-full,  a. :  see  Chock-full, 
which  is  the  proper  spelling.  Choke-berry,  a  species  of 
pear-tree,  Pyrus  arbutifolia.  Choke-pear,  a  kind  of  pear 
with  a  rough  astringent  taste,  therefore  swallowed  with 
difficulty;  a  sarcasm,  by  which  one  is  put  to  silence. — Syn. 
of  ‘choke’:  to  suffocate;  smother;  stifle;  strangle;  throttle; 
hinder;  check;  offend. 

CHOKE'-CHERRY :  certain  nearly  allied  species  of 
Cherry  (q.v.),  of  the  Bird-cherry  section  of  the  genus  or 
sub-genus,  natives  of  N.  America,  having  small  fruit  in 
racemes,  and  the  fruit  at  first  rather  agreeable,  but  after¬ 
ward  astringent  in  the  mouth.  Some  confusion  has  long 
existed  as  to  the  different  kinds,  and  their  botanical  names 
( Primus  or  Cerasus  Virgmiana,  serotina ,  and  borealis)  are 
not  more  determinate  than  the  popular  ones.  Perhaps  they 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  mere  varieties  rather  than  distinct 
species.  They  have  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
Portugal  Laurel,  though  the  leaves  are  deciduous.  The 
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bark  is  used  as  a  febrifuge  and  tonic,  under  the  name  of 
Wild  Cherry  Bark;  and  by  distilling  it  with  water,  a  vola¬ 
tile  oil  is  obtained  from  it  associated  with  hydrocyanic  acid, 
called  Oil  of  Wild  Cherry .  This  bark  allays  nervous  irri¬ 
tation,  and  is  suitable  particularly  as  a  first  tonic  in  cases 
of  recovery  from  fever  or  inflammation. 

CHOKING:  obstruction  of  the  gullet,  or  of  the  passage 
leading  to  it,  whether  by  compression  of  the  throat  or  by 
morsels  of  food  imperfectly  chewed,  or  other  substances 
accidentally  chewed.  For  the  consequences  of  choking 
in  the  human  subject;  see  Pharynx:  (Esophagus. 

Choking  in  Cattle. — Causes. — These  may  be  classified 
under  two  heads:  1.  Those  that  depend  on  the  material 
swallowed;  2.  Those  that  depend  on  the  animal  swallowing. 
In  the  first  class  are  sharp-pointed  objects  which  become 
fixed  into  or  entangled  in  the  membrane  lining  the  throat 
and  gullet ;  solid  masses  too  large  to  pass  on  to  the  stomach ; 
dry  farinaceous  materials  which  clog  in  the  passage.  The 
second  class  of  causes  consists  in  inflammation  of  the 
throat,  or  irritation  of  the  organs  of  deglutition ;  constric¬ 
tions  of  the  passage,  as  in  crib-biting  horses ;  ulceration  of 
the  oesophagus,  which  is  apt  to  run  after  choking,  and  is  the 
cause  of  a  relapse;  lastly,  without  any  disease  of  the 
deglutating  organs,  an  animal  may  be  choked  by  eating 
too  greedily,  and  imperfectly  masticating  or  salivating  its 
food. 

Symptoms. — These  vary  according  to  the  position  of  the 
obstruction.  If  high  up  in  the  pharynx,  the  animal  can¬ 
not  swallow,  evinces  great  distress,  and  attempts  to  cough 
up  the  object.  Saliva  drivels  from  the  mouth,  the  animal 
chews,  and  makes  an  occasional  ineffectual  effort  to 
swallow.  The  breathing  is  very  greatly  disturbed.  In 
some  cases  a  large  lump  of  food  has  become  fixed  in  the 
larynx  or  upper  part  of  the  windpipe,  and  has  suddenly 
suffocated  the  animal.  When  the  obstruction  is  in  the 
course  of  the  gullet  down  the  neck,  the  symptoms  are  very 
similar,  though  less  urgent,  and  there  is  additionally  the 
local  sign  of  swelling,  with  the  peculiar  hardness  or 
softness  of  the  substance  indicating  its  nature.  When  an 
animal  is  choked  by  a  substance  lodging  in  the  gullet 
within  the  chest,  the  symptoms  are  more  mysterious,  and 
likely  to  mislead.  The  animal  swallows;  a  considerable 
quantity  of  liquid  may  enter  the  gullet,  but  it  is  suddenly 
regurgitated  or  thrown  up,  as  in  the  act  of  vomiting.  The 
distress  is  great;  and  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days, 
unless  the  animal  is  relieved,  it  dies  of  prostration.  In  the 
ox,  sheep,  and  goat,  the  most  alarming  symptoms,  in  any 
case  of  choking,  arise  from  the  paunch  becoming  distended 
by  gas.  Concerning  this  condition,  see  Hoven. 

Treatment. — Remove  the  obstruction  with  the  hand, 
when  it  is  possible.  Cause  the  animal  to  swallow  the  sub¬ 
stance,  if  possible,  by  giving  it  water  or  oil.  Carefully  push 
the  offending  agent  down  by  a  probang,  if  it  is  possible  to 
effect  this,  and  if  withdrawal  by  the  mouth  is  impracti¬ 
cable.  In  some  cases,  the  gullet  has  to  be  cut  into  by  a 
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qualified  surgeon.  After  a  case  of  choking,  keep  the  ani¬ 
mal  on  soft  food,  and  attend  to  its  general  health,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  relapse  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  cattle. 

CHOLAGOGUE,  n.  kdl'd-gSg  [Gr.  chole,  bile;  egogos, 
a  leader]:  a  medicine  which  acts  on  the  liver,  and  in¬ 
creases  the  flow  of  bile. 

CHOLEDOCHUS,  n.  kdl-ed'5-kus  [Gr.  chole,  bile; 
doch'o-mai,  I  receive]:  the  common  bile-duct,  conveying 
bile  both  from  the  liver  and  the  gall  bladder  into  the 
duodenum. 

CHOLEPYRRHINE,  kdl'e-plr'rin:  brown  coloring  mat¬ 
ter  of  human  life.  It  is  readily  altered  by  reagents. 
The  alteration  in  color  produced  by  nitric  acid  has  been 
proposed  as  a  method  of  detecting  bile  in  urine,  which, 
if  bile  be  present,  becomes  first  green,  then  blue,  and 
finally  violet,  when  nitric  acid  is  added  to  it. 

CHOLER,  n.  ktil'er  [OF.  colere,  or  cholere,  choler, 
anger  from  Gr.  and  L.  choler  & — from  Gr.  chole,  bile], 
the  bile,  the  flow  of  which  was  supposed  to  cause  anger, 
or  the  redness  of  the  face  in  anger;  anger;  wrath;  iras¬ 
cibility.  Choi/eric,  a  ik,  easily  irritated;  irascible’ 
excited  by  anger.  Chol'era,  n.  -a,  bilious  vomiting  and 
purging.  Cholera-mor'bus  [L.  morbus,  sickness,  dis¬ 
ease]  :  in  the  United  States,  the  milder  form  of  the  disease ; 
but  in  Britain,  name  of  the  malignant  form  called  also 
Asiatic  cholera.  Chol'era'ic,  a.  -a'ik,  per-taining  to 
the  disease  cholera. 

CHOLERA,  ktil'er-a,  [Greek  term  used  in  the  Hippo¬ 
cratic  writings,  but  of  indeterminate  etymology,  derived 
perhaps  from  chole,  bile,  or  from  cholera,  a  water  spout 
or  gutter]:  term  applied  to  one  of  two  or  three  forms  oi 
disease,  characterized  by  vomiting  and  purging,  followed 
by  great  prostration,  amounting  in  severe  cases  to  fatal 
collapse.  The  variety  called  cholera  sicca  (dry  cholera) 
by  ancient  writers  (in  which  collapse  and  death  take 
place  without  discharges)  is  comparatively  rare.  The 
milder  forms  of  cholera  (cholera  morbus  and  cholera 
nostras)  occur  almost  every  summer  and  autumn,  even 
in  temperate  latitudes.  The  epidemic  and  fatal  form  of  the 
disease  (true  or  Asiatic  cholera)  is  endemic  in  India  and 
thence  is  propagated  along  the  usual  routes  of  travel, 
reaching  western  Europe  usually  through  Persia,  the 
steppes  of  Tartary,  Russia,  and  the  Baltic,  at  the  same 
time  extending  to  Egypt,  Turkey,  and  southern  Europe. 
These  very  fatal  forms  of  the  disease  are  commonly  called 
Asiatic,  Oriental,  or  epidemic  cholera. 

Asiatic  Cholera  is  a  specific  epidemic  disease  due  to  the 
action  of  a  micro-organism  called  the  comma  bacillus 
(from  its  curved  shape  resembling  a  [,])  or  Spirillum  cholerce 
Asiaticce.  After  some  hours  or  days  of  simple  relaxation 
of  the  bowels,  vomiting  commences,  and  occurs  again  and 
again,  accompanied  by  frequent  and  extremely  copious 
discharges  from  the  bowels,  at  first  of  matters  colored  with 
bile  as  usual,  but  in  the  end  of  colorless  and  turbid  fluid 
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resembling  water  in  which  rice  has  baen  boiled  (hence 
called  rice-water  discharges).  These  discharges  (often 
to  the  extent  of  gallons  of  liquid),  succeeding  each  other 
with  the  most  alarming  rapidity,  act  as  a  drain  upon  the 
fluids  of  the  body  generally ;  and  by  the  changes  they  effect 
upon  the  blood,  contribute  to  bring  about  the  state  called 
collapse.  In  this  condition  the  patient  lies  motionless  and 
apathetic,  except  when  tormented  by  cramps,  which  are 
frequent;  the  surface  is  cold;  the  finger-ends,  lips  and  tip 
of  the  nose  become  livid;  the  eyes  are  deeply  sunk  in 
the  sockets,  and  often  bloodshot;  the  tongue  is  clammy; 
the  breath,  without  any  sensible  warmth  when  caught 
on  the  hand;  the  pulse  is  suppressed  at  the  wrist,  the 
breathing  extremely  slow  and  feeble;  the  heart  just 
audible  through  the  stethoscope.  Purging  and  vomiting 
have  ceased;  even  the  urinary  secretion  is  dried  at  its 
source.  In  fact,  all  the  vital  processes  are  nearly  brought 
to  a  stand,  and  unless  reaction  comes,  a  few  minutes,  or 
at  most  a  few  hours,  suffice  to  bring  life  to  a  close.  Re¬ 
action  in  the  most  favorable  cases  is  gradual  and  without 
accident;  it  is  not  unfrequently,  however,  accompanied 
by  fever,  closely  resembling  typhus,  and  constituting, 
at  least  in  the  temperate  zone,  one  of  the  chief  dangers  of 
the  progress  of  cholera. 

Medicine  is  almost  powerless  against  cholera  except  in 
the  earliest  stages,  in  which  the  treatment  usually  pur¬ 
sued  in  diarrhea  (q.v.)  has  sometimes  been  found  useful. 
Very  remarkable  restorative  effects  have  been  found  to 
follow  the  injection  into  the  veins  of  dilute  solutions  of 
saline  matter,  resembling  as  nearly  as  possible  the  salts  of 
the  blood  which  are  drained  away  in  the  discharges.  The 
patient  is  restored  to  life,  as  it  were,  from  the  very  brink 
of  the  grave;  but  he  revives  for  only  a  few  hours,  to  fall 
back  into  his  former  condition. 

The  germ  of  cholera  is  excreted  in  the  discharge  from  a 
patient  and  is  conveyed  to  the  well  in  the  same  way  as 
that  of  typhoid  fever.  Flies  and  other  insects  may  light 
upon  these  discharges  and  then  pass  to  the  kitchen  or 
dining-room,  and  so  contaminate  the  food;  or  (ancf  this 
is  the  usual  way  in  which  great  epidemics  are  started)  the 
discharges  may  be  thrown  onto  the  ground  or  directly 
into  the  stream  and  so  infect  the  water-supply  of  a  com¬ 
munity.  The  preventative  of  cholera  is  therefore  ob¬ 
tained  by  boiling  all  the  water,  not  only  that  used  for 
drinking  but  also  water  employed  in  washing  dishes  and 
for  bathing  as  well.  Those  in  charge  of  a  cholera  patient 
should  always  disinfect  the  discharges  by  strong  acid; 
which  is  inimical  to  the  cholera  germ,  carbolic  acid,  or 
some  other  powerful  germicide.  All  linen  which  has  been 
in  contact  with  the  patient,  whether  it  is  apparently  soiled 
or  not,  should  be  boiled  for  half  an  hour  before  it  is  sent 
to  the  laundry.  The  nurses  and  other  attendants  of  the 
sick  should  observe  great  personal  cleanliness  and  should 
always  wash  the  hands  before  touching  any  article,  es¬ 
pecially  before  eating  or  drinking. 
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Cholera  Morbus  is  a  disease,  the  symptoms  of 
which  resemble  those  of  Asiatic  cholera,  though  usually 
of  lesser  severity.  It  occurs  in  temperate  climates  during 
the  summer  months.  It  is  an  acute  inflammation  or 
catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  action  of  some  micro-organism.  The  specific 
germ  has  not  yet  been  discovered  and  it  may  be  that 
any  one  of  several  may  produce  the  disease.  It  is  proba¬ 
bly  introduced  into  the  system  in  the  food — it  may  be 
unripe  or  partially  decayed  fruit  or  decomposing  fish  or 
vegetables.  The  disease  may  perhaps  be  caused,  not  by 
the  presence  of  the  germ  itself,  but  by  the  ingestion  of  its 
toxic  products — in  other  words  it  may  be  a  form  of  ptomain 
poisoning.  The  attack  usually  comes  on  in  the  night 
with  nausea  and  vomiting,  diarrhea,  and  colic.  The  vom¬ 
iting  is  first  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  but  soon  be¬ 
comes  bilious.  The  diarrhea  is  very  profuse  and  watery, 
and  the  pain  in  the  abdomen  is  paroxysmal  in  character. 
The  attack  may  be  fatal,  but  recovery  in  a  few  hours  or 
a  day  or  two  is  the  rule. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  consists  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  calomel  followed  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil  to  ex¬ 
pedite  the  discharge  of  the  offending  material  which  the 
watery  discharges  incident  to  the  disease  may  be  unable 
to  dislodge.  A  mustard  plaster  should  be  applied  to  the 
abdomen  to  relieve  the  pain  and  control  the  vomiting. 
Cracked  ice  and  cold  water  in  sips  may  be  given  to  assuage 
the  thirst,  which  is  a  prominent  and  often  distressing 
symptom,  or  if  the  vomiting  persists  an  enema  of  a  cupful 
of  tepid  water  may  be  administered  after  each  movement 
of  the  bowels. 

Cholera  Nostras  is  the  name  given  to  a  similar 
or  possibly  the  same  disease  when  it  occurs  in  epidemic 
form  and  continues  for  a  longer  time.  The  symptoms 
are  the  same  as  those  of  cholera  morbus,  and  the  treatment 
should  be  conducted  along  the  same  lines  as  that  suggested 
for  cholera  morbus. 

CHOLERA  INFANTUM:  this  term  embraces  a  group 
of  general  conditions  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  form 
one  distinct  disease,  although  its  more  prominent  symp¬ 
toms  are  quite  marked.  It  receives  different  names  in 
different  countries.  In  France,  it  is  called  coloenteritis, 
follicular  enteritis,  and  gastrointestinal  catarrh.  In 
England  its  generic  name  is  diarrhea.  In  Germany  it  is 
usually  called  gastrointestinal  catarrh.  Although  these 
names  describe  the  location  and  general  pathological 
lesions,  they  are  somewhat  misleading,  as  they  fail  to  give 
a  good  idea  of  the  real  nature  of  the  affection.  Our  older 
American  physicians  were  accustomed  to  call  cholera 
infantum  infantile  bilious  remitent  fever,  and  the  more 
typical  forms  are  well  described  by  this  name. 

Its  subjects  are  generally  children  between  six  months 
and  two  years  old  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  air  of  hot 
and  moist  apartments,  or  inhabiting  houses  situated  on 
streets  not  well  cleaned,  and  where  there  is  decay  of 
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garbage.  But  it  is  not  unknown  among  those  who  are 
in  good  circumstances,  live  well,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
surrounded  by  good  sanitary  conditions.  It  is  especially 
frequent  in  bottle-fed  infants,  and  impure  milk  is  doubtless 
a  factor  in  its  causation. 

The  symptoms  of  its  appearance  are  various,  sometimes 
coming  on  suddenly  with  prostration  and  vomiting,  but 
often  insidiously,  with  occasional  diarrhea.  This  may  be 
very  profuse,  the  sufferer  becoming  emaciated  rapidly. 
Those  having  care  of  children  in  the  summer  or  autumn 
need  to  exercise  great  vigilance  at  every  appearance  of 
intestinal  trouble,  particularly  if  the  stools  are  of  greenish 
and  slimy  character,  or  if  they  are  very  pale  and  contain 
quantities  of  curdy  lumps.  The  characteristic  symptoms 
of  the  disease  is  a  peculiar  withered  and  wrinkly  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  skin,  difficult  to  describe  but  easy  to  recognize. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  attack  it  is  well  to  give 
a  gentle  laxative  and  then  chalk  mixture  or  other  antacid 
remedies,  as  bicarbonate  of  soda,  or  calcined  magnesia, 
or  carbonate  of  magnesia,  or  lime-water  will  be  found  use¬ 
ful.  Minute  doses  of  calomel,  one-eighth  grain,  every  two, 
three,  or  four  hours,  according  to  circumstances,  is  often 
very  useful.  This  should  be  combined  with  a  very  minute 
quantity  of  an  opiate,  say  from  three  to  five  drops  of  elixir 
of  paregoric,  two  or  three  times  a  day  or  oftener.  The  use 
of  the  anodyne  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the 
action  of  the  bowels  until  the  alterative  commences  to 
exert  its  effects  in  correcting  the  secretions.  The  aromatic 
syrup  of  rhubarb  is  a  useful  adjunct  in  many  cases.  The 
patient  should  be  removed  to  a  location  where  the  air  is 
salubrious.  The  open  air  under  shade  trees  in  a  moun¬ 
tainous  region  is  good,  but  the  seashore,  especially  a  sail 
on  the  open  water,  is  better.  Warm  bathing,  either  in 
fresh  or  salt  water,  is  almost  always  beneficial. 

As  important  a  question  as  all  others  combined  is  that 
of  diet.  If  the  child  is  not  weaned  the  healthy  female 
breast  affords  the  best  nourishment.  The  next  to  this  is 
pure  cow’s  milk,  diluted;  but  it  may  disagree  with  the 
child.  What  can  be  substituted?  Beef  tea,  made  from 
the  best  beef  extracts,  or  from  the  raw  meat,  is  often  of 
very  great  service,  temporarily.  Starchy  foods,  such  as 
corn  starch,  farina,  arrowroot,  etc.,  are  improper  food, 
with  one  exception,  and  that  is  rice-water.  For  some 
reason  this  agrees  better  with  the  infant’s  stomach  and 
is  not  so  liable  to  fermentation.  The  infant  foods,  so 
extensively  advertised,  however  beneficial  they  may  be 
for  healthy  infants,  are  inadvisable  when  cholera  infantum 
is  present.  Of  course  no  case  of  cholera  infantum  should 
ever  be  treated  by  any  but  an  experienced  physician. 

CHOLESTERINE,  or  Cholesterin,  n.  k5-les'ter-ln 
[Gr.  chole,  bile;  stear,  tallow  or  fat]:  white,  fatty,  crystal- 
lizable  substance,  found  principally  in  bile.  Cholesterine 
is  one  of  those  bodies  termed  by  chemists  lipoids,  or  non- 
saponifiable  fats.  It  was  discovered  originally  in  gall- 
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stones,  but  is  now  recognized  as  an  ordinary  constituent 
(though  occurring  in  very  minute  quantity)  of  bile,  blood, 
and  the  tissue  of  the  brain.  It  occurs  likewise  in  pus,  the 
contents  of  cysts,  and  other  morbid  fluid  products. 

It  separates  from  its  solutions  in  glistening  nacreous 
scales,  which,  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  ap¬ 
pear  as  very  thin  rhombic  tablets,  whose  obtuse  angles  are 
100°  30',  and  whose  acute  angles  are  79°  30'.  Different 
formulae  have  been  assigned  for  its  composition,  the  one 
generally  accepted  being  C26H440.  It  is  not  always  very 
easy  of  detection  in  animal  fluids,  but  if,  by  its  insolubility 
in  water,  acids,  and  alkalies,  and  its  solubility  in  hot  alco¬ 
hol  and  ether,  it  has  been  recognized  as  a  fatty  substance, 
it  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  all  similar  substances 
by  the  measurement  of  the  angles  of  its  rhombic  tablets. 
The  best  method  of  preparing  cholesterine  is  by  boiling 
gall-stones  containing  it  in  alcohol,  and  filtering  the  solu¬ 
tion  while  hot.  From  this  hot  filtered  solution  it  crystal¬ 
lizes  as  the  fluid  cools.  Chemists  have  obtained  substances 
known  as  cholesterilins  and  cholesterones  from  the  decom¬ 
position  of  cholesterine. 

CHOLET,  sho-la':  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Maine-et- 
Loire,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maine,  32  m.  s.w.  of  An¬ 
gers.  Here,  during  the  Vendean  war,  two  actions  were 
fought  in  1793,  in  both  of  which  the  royalists  were  de¬ 
feated.  In  the  first,  they  lost  their  brave  general  Bon- 
champs;  and  in  the  second  they  were  driven  across  the 
Loire,  thus  virtually  deciding  the  war  against  them.  Cholet 
has  manufactures  of  fine  woolen  and  mixed  fabrics,  and 
leather,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  15,350. 

CHOLIC,  a.  kol'ik  [Gr.  chole,  bile]:  of  or  belonging  to 
bile;  an  acid  obtained  from  bile;  also  Choleic,  a.  kd-le'ik. 
Choloidic,  a.  k5  loy'dik  [Gr.  eidos,  resemblance]:  denoting 
an  acid  obtained  from  bile. 

CHOLULA,  cho-16'ld:  formerly  flourishing,  now  de¬ 
cayed,  town  of  Mexico,  60  m.  e.s.e.  of  the  capital,  and  15 
w.n.w.  of  La  Puebla.  Cortes  found  in  it  20,000  houses 
(indicating  a  pop.  of  50,000-100,000),  and  as  many  more 
in  the  suburbs,  and  also  400  temples.  Its  most  remarkable 
memorial  of  aboriginal  times  is  a  pyramid  of  clay  and 
brick,  surmounted  on  the  top  by  a  chapel  of  Spanish  origin. 
The  pyramid  is  177  ft.  in  height,  while  the  side  of  its  base 
measures  480  yards.  Cholula  stands  on  the  table-land  of 
Anahuac,  6,912  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Pop.  abt 
10,000. 

CHOMEL,  sho-mel',  Auguste  Frangois:  1788,  Apr.  13 
— 1858,  Apr.  10:  French  physician.  He  early  entered  the 
hospitals  of  Paris,  and  published  Essai  sur  les  rheumatismes 
(1813):  Elemens  de  pathologie  generate  (1817);  and  Traite 
desfievres  et  des  maladies  pestilentielles  (1821).  The  last  was 
attacked  by  Broussais,  but  the  correctness  of  its  doctrine 
was  established.  Chomel  succeeded  Laennec  as  prof,  of 
medicine  in  the  Faculty  of  Paris  1827;  his  lectures  on 
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typhoid  fevers,  pneumonia,  and  rheumatism,  reported  by 
three  of  his  students  (3  vols.  1836),  took  high  rank.  His 
practice  in  later  years  was  the  most  lucrative  in  France. 

CHON'DA:  town  of  Gwalior,  18  m.  n.w.  of  the  fort  of 
Gwalior;  lat.  26°  27'  n.,  and  long.  78°  e.  It  claims  notice 
merely  as  the  scene  of  a  decisive  victory  gained  by  Sir 
Hugh,  afterward  Lord  Gough,  over  the  Mahrattas,  1843, 
Dec.  29. 

CHONDRINE,  or  Chondrin,  n.  ktin'drln  [Gr.  chondros, 
cartilage  or  gristle,  a  grain]:  a  substance  resembling  gelatine 
(q.v.),  produced  by  the  action  of  hot  water  on  gristle. 
Chondrodite,  n.  kdn'dro-dlt,  one  of  the  gems,  occurring 
in  grains  of  various  shades  of  yellow  and  red.  Chondrol- 
ogy,  n.  -drdl'8-fl  [Gr.  logos,  discourse]:  a  treatise  on  car¬ 
tilage. 

CHONDRITES,  n.  plu.  kdn'drlts  [L.  chondrus,  a  kind 
of  sea-weed]:  fossil  marine  plants  resembling  the  Irish  moss 
of  our  own  shores. 

CHONDROPTERY'GII:  see  Cartilaginous  Fishes. 

CHONETES,  kon-e'tes:  genus  of  fossil  brachiopodous 
mollusca,  nearly  allied  to  the  well-known  genus  Productus 
It  is  characterized  by  its  transversely-oblong  shell,  and 
by  having  the  long  margin  of  the  ventral  valve  armed  with 
a  series  of  tubular  spines.  Twenty-nine  species  have  been 
described  from  the  Palaeozoic  formations. 

CHONOS  ARCHIPELAGO,  cho'nos:  group  of  islands 
off  the  w.  coast  of  Patagonia,  lat.  44°-46°  s.,  long.  74°- 
75°  w.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  most  west¬ 
erly,  all  are  bare  and  scantily  peopled,  though  several  are 
of  considerable  extent. 

CHONS,  kons,  or  Khonsou,  kon's6:  an  Egyptian  deity 
worshipped  at  Thebes  as  the  eldest  son  of  Amen-Ra  and 
Mut,  and  identified  with  the  moon.  In  the  Thebaid  he  was 
called  also  Neferhotep;  the  Greeks  considered  him  a  form 
of  Hercules.  He  is  represented,  like  Horus,  as  young, 
mummied,  wearing  a  skull-cap,  surmounted  by  the  lunar 
disk,  holding  a  crook  and  whip,  and  sometimes  as  hawk¬ 
headed.  Later  he  was  connected  with  Thoth,  and  said  to 
have  come  from  Nu  or  Han,  the  celestial  waters,  or  identi¬ 
fied  with  Horus  and  Sos.  In  the  Ritual  he  is  connected 
with  the  Phoenix,  and  charged  with  overthrowing  the 
proud.  A  tablet  found  in  a  temple  at  Karnak  enlarges 
these  limited  functions  by  recording  his  departure  in  an 
ark,  in  the  16th  year  of  Rameses  XII.,  to  Bakhtan,  to  ex¬ 
pel  a  demon  which  possessed  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
that  country  and  sister  of  the  queen  of  Egypt,  and  his  re¬ 
turn,  escorted  by  priests,  17  years  later.  The  worship  of 
Chons  was  common  at  the  Ptolemaic  period.  His  figure 
is  found  in  bronze  and  porcelain.  In  the  Pantheon  he  is 
the  youngest  of  the  divine  circle,  and  his  chief  function 
that  of  the  lunar  gods. 

CHONTALES,  chdn-td'las:  district  of  Nicaragua,  n.e. 
of  lakes  Nicaragua  and  Managua,  s.e.  of  the  dist.  of 
Vol.  8—26. 
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Segovia;  which  borders  on  Honduras.  It  is  mainly  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Alto  Grande  chain  of  the  Cordilleras  Mts., 
but  tropical  fruits,  as  well  as  those  common  in  the  temper¬ 
ate  zones,  abound,  and  extensive  grassy  plains  support 
vast  herds  of  cattle  and  horses.  On  the  Mica  and  Bola, 
branches  of  the  Bluefield  river,  are  gold  mines,  worked  by 
the  earlv  Spanish  settlers,  and  still  by  the  Indians  of  Liber- 
tad  and  other  towns  on  the  mountain  slopes.  There  are 
also  veins  of  silver,  a  coal-bed  near  lake  Nicaragua,  and 
much  oak,  pine,  and  other  timber. 

CHOOSE,  v.  choz  [F.  choisir,  to  choose — from  OF.  coisir; 
AS.  ceosan,  to  choose:  Goth,  kiusan,  or  kausjan;  Dut.  of 
Ger.  kiesen,  to  examine,  to  prove,  to  test] :  to  examine  with 
the  view  of  selecting;  to  take  by  preference;  to  have  the 
power  to  take;  to  adopt;  to  follow.  Chose,  pt.  choz. 
Choosing,  imp.  chdz'ing.  Choos'er,  n.  one  who.  Chosen, 
pp.  chd'zn. — Syn.  of  ‘choose’:  to  prefer;  adopt;  follow; 
select;  elect. 

CHOP,  n.  chop  [old  Dut.  koppen,  to  cut  off:  Dut.  and 
Ger.  kappen,  to  cut  or  hew,  to  chop :  Scot,  chap,  to  strike ; 
choppe,  a  blow] :  a  piece  cut  or  struck  off ;  a  piece  of  meat : 
V.  to  cut  off  or  separate  by  the  blow,  or  repeated  blows,  of 
a  sharp  instrument;  to  cut  into  small  pieces;  to  mince. 
Chop'ping,  imp.  Chopped,  pp.  chopt.  Chop'per,  n.  an 
instrument  for  chopping;  one  who.  Chop-house,  a  res¬ 
taurant  in  which  hot  meats  are  served.  Chops,  n.  plu. 
small  slices  of  meat  chopped  or  cut  from  the  loin  or  joint 
of  mutton  or  pork. 

CHOP,  n.  chdp:  in  China,  a  permit  or  stamp;  quality  of 
goods ;  quantity.  Chopstick,  n.  a  Chinese  instrument  for 
feeding. 

CHOP,  v.  ch5p  [Dut.  koopen,  to  buy:  Icel.  kaup;  Scot. 
coup,  to  buy  and  sell,  to  exchange  (see  Chap  3)]:  to  barter; 
to  exchange.  Chop'ping,  imp.  Chopped,  pp.  chopt. 
Chop  and  change,  in  OE.,  to  put  one  thing  in  place  of  an¬ 
other  ;  to  exchange.  The  wind  chops,  the  wind  changes 
or  veers.  To  chop,  or  chap  hands,  in  Scot.,  to  strike 
hands  to  keep  them  warm ;  also  as  in  token  of  the  conclusion 
of  a  bargain. 

CHOP,  n.  chop,  Chops,  n.  plu.  [AS.  ceaplas,  the  chaps 
or  jaws:  Wall,  chiffe;  the  cheek;  c.hofe,  smack  on  the  chops: 
Gael,  gab;  Ir.  gob,  the  beak,  the  mouth  (see  Chap  2)]:  the 
sides  of  the  mouth  of  a  river  or  of  a  channel ;  the  chap  or 
jaw.  Chop-fallen,  a.  cast  down  in  spirits;  dejected. 
Chops,  n.  plu.  the  jaws. 

CHOPIN,  n.  chbp'in,  Scotch,  Chappin  [F.  chopine ,  a 
chopin — from  chope,  a  beer-glass:  Ger.  schoppen,  a  liquid 
measure]:  in  Scot.,  liquid  measure  equivalent  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  quart. 

CHOPIN,  sho-p&ng',  Frederic:  Polish  pianist  and 
musical  composer:  1810-1849,  Oct.,  17:  b.  Zelazowa-wola, 
near  Warsaw.  He  studied  music  at  Warsaw  under  Prof. 
Joseph  Eisner.  An  exile  after  the  revolution  of  1830,  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  Paris,  where  he  lived  admired 
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both  professionally  and  in  society.  His  health,  always  deli¬ 
cate,  broke  down  in  1837,  and  he  went  for  a  time  to 
Majorca,  whence  he  returned,  benefited  by  the  change. 
After  again  suffering  much  from  illness  and  depression  of 
spirits,  he  visited  England  and  Scotland  1848,  and  in  Lon¬ 
don  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  in  public  and  private. 
He  never  recovered  from  the  fatigues  of  this  journey,  but 
died  in  Paris,  and  was  buried,  by  his  desire,  beside  Bellini 
in  the  cemetery  of  P&re-la-Chaise.  His  compositions,  re¬ 
stricted  to  pianoforte  music,  are  in  high  esteem  among 
musicians,  and  are  chiefiy  preludes,  notturnos,  polonaises, 
mazurkas,  and  valses,  with  a  few  concertos  and  sonatas. 
They  are  pervaded  by  a  sensitive,  restless,  and  highly  poetic 
fancy,  and  abound  in  subtle  ideas,  graceful  and  original 
harmonic  effects,  and  rich  ornamentation.  The  so-called 
polonaises,  mazurkas,  and  valses  are  not  dance  music,  but 
dreamy  compositions  suggestive  of  the  rhythm  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  these  dances,  in  which  the  peculiarities  of  Polish 
national  music  are  blended  with  French  elegance  and 
taste. 

CHOPINE.  or  Choppine,  n.  chcyp-en'  [Sp.  chapin,  a  clog 
with  a  cork  sole]:  high  clog,  or  slipper,  de- 
riving  its  name,  as  is  supposed,  from  the 
sound  chap,  chap,  made  by  the  wearers  in 
walking.  Chopiues  were  of  eastern  origin, 
\  m  ^ut  were  introduced  into  England  from 
Venice  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  They 
|k||  were  worn  by  ladies  under  the  shoes,  and 
were  usually  made  of  wood  covered  with 
ill  leather,  often  of  various  colors,  and  fre- 
BL  ^  quently  painted  and  gilded.  Some  of  them 
were  as  much  as  half  a  yard  high;  and  in 
CfJ  Venice,  where  they  were  universally  worn, 

their  height  distinguished  the  quality  of  the 
Chopine.  lady.  The  C.  is  mentioned  by  Shakespeare 
in  Hamlet.  The  accompanying  representation  of  a  C.  is 
copied  from  Douce’s  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare. 

CHOPPIN,  Samuel  Paul,  m.d.:  1828,  Sep.  20— 1880, 
May  2;  b.  West  Baton  Rouge,  La.  He  graduated  at  Jef¬ 
ferson  College,  Philadelphia,  1846,  and  studied  medicine 
further  in  New  Orleans  and  Paris.  He  became  resident 
surgeon  of  the  Charity  Hospital  of  New  Orleans  and 
demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  the  Univ.  of  La.  1852;  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  school  of  medicine  in  that  city 
1856,  and  of  its  Medical  News  and  Hospital  Gazette ;  was 
surgeon-in-chief  on  Gen.  Beauregard’s  staff  1861;  and  in 
later  years  performed  brilliant  operations  in  plastic  surgery 
and  ovariotomy.  As  pres,  of  the  La.  board  of  health  from 
its  reorganization  1876,  he  sought  vainly  to  enforce  quaran¬ 
tine  regulations  and  prevent  the  entrance  of  yellow  fever 
which  he  believed  to  be  never  indigenous.  He  died  at  New 
Orleans. 

CHORAGUS,  n.  kb-rd'gas,  Chouagi,  u.  plu.  kb-rd'ji  [L. 
choragus;  Gr.  choregos,  he  wb<>  lmd  the  care  of  the  chorus 
and  supplied  what  was  a  rv  for  it — from  Gr.  choros , 
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the  chorus;  ago ,  I  lead]:  among  anc.  Greeks,  one  who 
superintended  a  musical  or  theatrical  entertainment  and 
instructed  the  performers;  one  who  paid  the  expenses  of 
a  chorus,  or  of  such  an  exhibition,  and  entertained  the  per¬ 
formers:  see  Chorus.  Choragic,  a.  kor-d'jlk ,  belonging 
to,  or  in  honor  of,  a  choragus,  as  ‘  a  choragic  monument.' 
The  choragus  who,  on  behalf  of  his  tribe,  had  supported 
the  chorus  (q.v.),  and  who,  in  competition  with  the  othei 


Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates  in  Athens,  restored. 

tribes,  had  exhibited  the  best  musical  or  theatrical  per¬ 
formance,  received  a  tripod  for  a  prize;  but  he  had  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  consecrating  it,  and  of  building  the  monument  on 
which  it  was  placed.  There  was  at  Athens  a  whole  street 
formed  by  these  monuments,  called  the  ‘  Street  of  the 
Tripods.  ’  The  figure  represents  the  monument  of  Lysi¬ 
crates,  popularly  known  as  the  ‘  Lantern  of  Demosthenes.' 
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CHORAL,  n.  kor'dl,  or  Chorale,  n.  kdr-dl'e,  Chor 
ales,  n.  plu.  koi'-al'ez  [it.  coraie,  belonging  to  the  choir — 
from  coi'o,  the  choir;  F.  chceur,  the  choir]:  melody  to 
which  sacred  hymns  or  psalms  are  sung  in  public  wor¬ 
ship  by  the  whole  congregation  in  public  unison.  The 
melody  of  the  C.  moves  in  notes  of  a  slow  and  strictly 
measured  progression,  and  of  a  solemn  and  dignified 
character  that  disposes  the  mind  to  devotion.  Although 
the  term  C.  is  now  limited  to  the  music  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  it  belongs  to  the  Christian  Church  at  all  times,  as 
melodies  still  in  use  can  be  traced  with  certainty  to  have 
been  sung  by  the  congregations  in  the  first  centuries  of 
Christianity.  Among  these  is  the  Te  Deurn  (q.v.)  ascribed 
to  St.  Ambrose,  still  retained  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  to 
the  words,  Herr  Gott,  dich  loben  wir;  and  in  tbe  Angli¬ 
can  Church  ^and  of  late  years  heard  in  other  churches)  to 
the  words,  ‘  We  praise  thee,  O  God.’  The  C.  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  history  of  music.  It  is  what  the  psalm- 
tune  is,  or  rather  what  it  properly  is  and  formerly  was. 
The  pure,  simple  C.  has,  in  a  great  degree,  been  cast  aside 
in  the  British  Isles,  and  in  the  United  States,  and  its  place 
occupied  by  tunes  of  a  comparatively  puerile  style,  which 
are  frequently  only  adaptations  of  operatic  songs  and  other 
profane  pieces.  In  recent  years,  the  choral  style  is  again 
becoming  more  usual.  Choral,  a.  ko'ra.1,  of  or  belonging 
to  the  choir:  see  under  Choir.  Choral  music,  the  an 
cient  music  of  the  church;  music  in  parts  for  different 
voices:  see  Sacred  Music.  Choral  service,  the  musical 
service  of  the  English  Church,  celebrated  by  a  full  comple¬ 
ment  of  clergymen  and  choristers  in  a  cathedral  church, 
and  when  all  those  parts  of  the  service  are  sung  as  ordered 
in  the  rubrics. 


CHORD,  n.  kawrd  [L.  chorda;  Gr.  chorde,  an  intestine  of 
which  strings  are  made]:  the  string  of  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment;  a  straight  line  joining  the  two  ends  of  the  arc  of  a 
circle:  V.  to  string  a  musical  instrument.  Chord'ing,  imp. 
Chord'ed,  pp.  strung. 

CHORD  (chord  of  an  arc  of  a  curve):  straight  line  join¬ 
ing  the  two  extremities  of  the  arc.  A  Scale  of  Chords  is 
used  in  laying  off  angles.  It  is  thus  constructed:  Let  AB 
be  the  radius  of  the  circle  to  which  the  scale  is  to  be 
adapted.  With  centre  A  and  radius 
AB  describe  a  quadrant  BEC.  Divide 
the  quadrantal  arc  BEC  into  nine  equal 
parts  BD,  DE,  etc.  This  may  be  done 
by  taking  a  radius  equal  to  AB,  and 
from  the  centres  B  and  C  cutting  the 
arc  in  G  and  F.  As  the  radius  is  always 
equal  to  the  chord  of  60°  or  §  of  a 
quadrant,  the  arc  CB  is  thus  divided 
into  three  equal  parts,  BF,  FG,  GC,  and 
each  of  these  parts  may  then  be  trisected  by  trial,  as  no 
direct  method  is  known.  Draw  the  chord  of  the  quadrant 
BC*  from  B  as  a  centre,  and  the  chord  of  BD  as  a  radius, 
describe  an  arc  cutting  BC  at  10.  with  the  chord  of  BE  as 
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r,  radius,  describe  an  arc  cutting  BC  in  20;  with  the  chord 
of  BF,  describe  an  arc  cutting  BC  in  30;  and  in  a  similar 
manner,  tind  the  divisions  40,  50,  60,  70,  80.  Then  the 
arcs  BD,  BE,  BF,  being  arcs  of  10°,  20°.  30°,  etc.,  respect¬ 
ively,  the  distances  from  B  to  10,  20,  30,  etc.,  are  the  chords 
of  arcs  of  10°,  20°,  30°,  etc.;  so  that  BC  is  a  scale  of  chords 
for  every  10°,  from  0°  to  90°.  To  lay  down  or  measure 
angles  with  such  a  scale,  the  arc  of  measurement  must  be 
described  with  the  chord  of  60°. 

CHORD,  in  Music:  simultaneous  and  harmonious  union 
or  different  sounds,  at  first  intuitively  recognized  by  the 
ear,  and  afterward  reduced  to  a  science  by  the  invention 
of  the  laws  or  rules  of  harmony:  see  Harmony.  Chords 
may  consist  of  from  two  to  five  parts.  Absolute  chords  of 
two  parts  are  produced  only  by  thirds  or  sevenths.  Chords 
of  more  than  two  parts  are  either  fundamental  chords  or 
inversions  of  them,  and  are  divided  into  concords  and  dis¬ 
cords.  The  union  of  sounds  in  all  chords  will  be  found, 
on  analysing  their  component  parts,  to  be  an  admixture  of 
major  and  minor  thirds.  The  common  chord,  or  Trias 
harmonica  perfecta ,  is  the  basis  of  all  harmony,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  a  base  note,  or  prime,  with  its  third  and  fifth 


above,  thus: 


These  three  sounds  are  at  the 


distance  of  a  third  from  each  other.  When  the  lowest  third 
is  the  greater  third,  as  above,  the  C.  is  a  major  cord;  but 


when  the  lowest  third  is  the  lesser,  thus: 


the 


C.  is  called  a  minor  chord.  A  chord  of  two  minor  thirds 
combined  ‘  is  called  diminished,  as  the  interval  from 
the  lowest  note  to  the  highest  is  less  than  a  perfect  fifth, 


thus 


•m 


The  common  C.  admits  of  two  inver¬ 


sions,  according  as  one  or  other  of  its  notes  is  made  the 
base,  or  lowest  note  of  the  C.,  thus: 


Fundamental  Chord.  1st  inversion.  2d  inversion. 

By  adding  another  third  above  the  common  C.,  a  C.  of 
four  parts  is  produced,  which  is  called  the  chord  of  the 
seventh,  because  the  highest  note  is  a  seventh  above  the 
bass.  When  the  C.  of  the  seventh  is  produced  on  the  fifth 
of  the  scale,  it  is  then  called  the  dominant  seventh,  which 
is  the  most  perfect  species  of  the  C.  It  then  consists  of  a 
major  third,  perfect  fifth,  and  seventh,  the  minor,  which 
is  the  next  harmonic  produced  by  nature  above  the  fifth. 


/ 


CHOREA — CHOREPISCOPI. 

The  chord  of  the  seventh  may  be  formed  also  on  any  of 
the  notes  of  the  major  or  minor  scale  taken  as  a  bass 
note,  which  produces  the  varieties  of  major,  minor,  and 
diminished  sevenths,  thus: 


.1 

-i  1  1 

■-  J 

Dominant  7th.  Major  7th.  Minor  7th.  Diminished  7th. 

The  chord  of  the  seventh  admits  of  three  inversions,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  notes  above  the  fundamental  note  are  used 
as  bass  notes.  From  its  nature,  it  requires  a  resolution, 
and  is  therefore  always  followed  by  a  common  chord  whose 
fundamental  bass  is  a  fifth  below  that  of  the  seventh.  For 
the  chord  of  the  ninth,  see  Harmony.  The  first  proper 
arranged  system  of  chords  is  by  Rameau,  1720,  which  has 
from  time  to  time  been  extended  and  improved  by  Mar- 
purg,  Kirenberger,  G.  Weber,  F.  Schneider,  Marx,  and  the 
late  Professor  S.  W.  Dehn,  of  Berlin. 

CHOREA,  n.  kd-re'&  [Gr.  choreia,  a  dance]:  disease 
popularly  called  St.  Vitus’s  Dance,  characterized  by  in¬ 
voluntary  and  irregular  muscular  contractions  of  the 
limbs  and  face,  the  mind  generally  being  quite  unaffected. 
The  spasms  of  chorea  differ  from  those  of  most  other 
convulsive  affections  in  being  unaccompanied  either  by 
pain  or  by  rigidity;  being,  in  fact,  momentary  jerking 
movements,  indicating  rather  a  want  of  control  of  the  will 
over  the  muscles,  than  any  real  excess  of  their  contractions. 
In  some  cases,  the  disease  resembles  merely  an  exaggeration 
of  the  restlessness  and  ‘fidgetiness’  common  among  chil¬ 
dren;  in  others,  it  goes  so  far  as  to  be  a  very  serious  malady 
and  may  even  threaten  life.  Fatal  cases,  however,  are 
rare,  and  in  the  large  majority  of  instances  the  disease 
yields  readily  to  treatment  carefully  pursued,  or  disap¬ 
pears  spontaneously  as  the  patient  grows  up.  Chorea  is 
a  disease  much  more  common  among  children  of  six  years 
old,  and  upward,  than  at  any  other  period  of  life:  it  is 
more  common  also  among  female  children  than  among 
males.  The  treatment  generally  is  the  use  of  metallic 
tonics,  such  as  zinc,  copper,  iron,  and  arsenic,  sometimes 
preceded  or  accompanied  by  purgatives.  Exercise  in  the 
open  air  is  also  recommended;  and  gymnastics  afford 
material  aid  in  the  cure.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
name  St.  Vitus’s  Dance  (Dance  of  St.  Weit)  was  applied 
originally  in  Germany  to  a  different  form  of  disease  from 
that  above  referred  to — one  closely  approaching  in  its 
characters  the  epidemic  ‘dancing  mania.’ 

CHOREPISCOPAL,  a.  k  o' r  e-pis' ko-p&l  [Gr.  chora,  place, 
country;  epis'kopos,  bishop]:  relating  to  a  local  or  suffragan 
bishop. 

CHOREPISCOPI,  kd-r e-pls' ko-pl:  suffragan  or  subordi¬ 
nate  bishops  in  the  ancient  church,  having  local  and  rural 
jurisdiction  under  the  bishops  of  the  cities  to  which  their 
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districts  were  attached.  They  could  confirm,  consecrate 
churches,  and  appoint  readers  and  subdeacons;  but  could 
not  ordain  without  license  from  their  superiors,  ad¬ 
minister  diocesan  affairs,  or  meddle  with  city  parishes. 
Originally  intended  to  facilitate  missionary  work  in  the 
country  (i.  e.,  heathen  or  pagan )  parts,  this  office  was  so 
magnified  by  some  of  its  occupants  that  it  became  a  nui¬ 
sance  after  the  political  establishment  of  the  church.  The 
council  of  Laodicaea  attacked  it  360,  and  it  had  disap¬ 
peared  in  the  East  before  500.  In  the  West  it  was  mainly 
suppressed  by  the  10th  c.,  but  lingered  in  some  places  till 
the  13th.  It  was  nominally  revived  in  England  1534,  and 
really  about  1870,  by  the  creation  of  suffragan  bishops  of 
Dover,  Bedford,  Nottingham,  and  Colchester,  under  the 
Abp.  of  Canterbury  and  the  bps.  of  London,  Lincoln,  and 
St.  Alban’s. 

CHORIAMBUS,  n.  ko'rl-tim'bus  [Gr.  koreios,  a  trochee; 
iambos,  an  iambus]:  a  poetic  foot  consisting  of  four  syllables 
— the  first  and  fourth  long,  the  second  and  third  short;  a 
trochee  and  an  iambus  united.  Cho'riam'bic,  a.  -bhk,  per¬ 
taining  to. 

CHORION,  n.  ko'ri-dn  [Gr.  chorion,  skin]:  the  exterior 
membrane  investing  the  foetus  in  the  womb;  in  bot.,  a  fluid 
pulp  composing  the  nucleus  of  the  ovule  in  its  earliest 
stage.  Cho'roid,  n.  -royd  [Gr.  eidos,  form]:  a  membrane 
resembling  the  chorion;  the  vascular  membrane  or  coat  of 
the  eye  (q.v.). 

CHORISIS,  n.  kdr'i-sls  [Gr.  chorizo,  I  separate]:  in  bot., 
separation  of  a  lamina  from  one  part  of  an  organ  so  as  to 
form  a  scale  of  a  doubling  of  the  organ;  also  called  de¬ 
duplication. 

CHORLEY,  chawr'le :  town  in  Lancashire,  England,  on 
a  hill  on  the  Chor,  9  m.  s.s.e.  of  Preston.  It  has  an  an¬ 
cient  parish  church,  supposed  of  Norman  origin;  and 
manufactures  of  cotton-yarn,  jaconets,  muslins,  fancy 
goods,  calicoes  and  ginghams.  In  the  vicinity  are  several 
coal-mines,  a  lead-mine,  besides  mines  and  quarries  of  iron, 
alum,  slates,  millstones,  etc.  Pop.  about  27,000. 

CHORLEY,  chawr'll,  Henry  Fothergill:  1808,  Dec.  15- 
1872,  Feb.  16;  b.  near  Billinge,  Lancashire,  England:  musi¬ 
cal  critic  and  author.  He  early  forsook  business  in  Liver¬ 
pool  for  literature  in  London,  and  after  the  usual  diffi¬ 
culties  became  musical  editor  of  the  Athenaeum.  This  post 
he  held  35  years.  His  vigorous  advocacy  opened  the  way 
for  the  production  in  London  of  Gounod’s  Faust.  C.  wrote 
many  songs,  the  librettos  of  sundry  operas,  a  few  works  of 
fiction,  Conti  the  Discarded  and  other  Tales  (1835);  Sketches 
of  a  Seaport  Town  (1835) ;  Lion,  a  Tale  of  the  Coteries  (1839) ; 
and  Pomfret  (1845);  each  in  three  vols.;  Memorials  of  Mrs. 
Hemans  (2  vols.,  1836);  Religion  and  Morals  of  Genius ; 
and  in  the  sphere  wherein  he  was  most  successful,  Music 
and  Manners  in  France  and  North  Germany  (3  vols.,  1841) 
Modern  German  Music  (2  vols.,  1854);  and  Thirty  Years’ 
Musical  Recollections  (2  vols.,  1862).  He  died  in  London. 


CHOROGRAPHY— CHORUS. 

CHOROGRAPHY,  n.  ko-rdg'rti-ft  [Gr.  choros,  a  place  or 
country ;  graphe,  a  writing] :  the  description  of  a  region  or 
country  with  a  map  of  it.  Chorog'rapher,  n.  -rti-fer,  one 
who  describes  a  particular  region  or  district  and  makes  a 
map  of  it.  Note. — Topography  enters  into  minute  details; 
geography  refers  to  the  whole  earth,  or  a  part  of  it  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  whole. 

CHOROSIS:  a  wrong  spelling  of  Chorisis. 

CHORTLE,  v.  chor'tT.  a  factitious  word  first  used  by  L. 
Carrol  in  his  extravaganza  Through  a  Looking  Glass:  to 
snigger  and  chuckle  for  joy. 

CHORUS  [see  Choir]:  among  the  ancients,  a  band  of 
singers  and  dancers  employed  on  festive  occasions  of  great 
pomp,  also  in  the  performance  of  tragedy  and  comedy  on 
the  stage.  In  the  time  of  the  Attic  tragedy,  the  chorus  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  group  of  persons,  male  and  female,  who  re¬ 
mained  on  the  stage  during  the  whole  performance  as 
-spectators,  or  rather  as  witnesses.  When  a  pause  took 
place  in  the  acting,  the  chorus  either  sang  or  spoke  verses 
having  reference  to  the  subject  represented,  which  served 
to  increase  the  impression  produced  by  the  performers. 
At  times  the  chorus  seemed  to  take  part  with  or  against 
the  persons  in  the  drama,  by  advice,  comfort,  exhortation, 
or  dissuasion.  In  early  times,  the  chorus  was  very  large, 
sometimes  consisting  of  upward  of  50  persons,  but  after¬ 
ward  it  was  much  reduced.  Its  leader  was  termed  the 
coryphaeus.  The  charge  of  organizing  it  was  considered 
a  great  honor  among  the  citizens  of  Athens.  The  person 
appointed  for  this  purpose  was  called  the  choragus  (q.v). 
The  honor  was  very  expensive,  as  the  choragus  had  to 
pay  all  the  expenses  incurred  in  training  the  members  of 
the  chorus  to  perform  their  parts  efficiently.  They  were,  be¬ 
side,  fed  and  lodged  by  him  during  training-time,  and  he 
had  also  to  provide  for  them  masks  and  dresses.  At  times, 
the  chorus  was  divided,  and  spoke  or  sang  antiphonally. 
These  divisions  moved  from  side  to  side  of  the  stage,  from 
which  movement  originated  the  naming  of  the  single  songs 
or  stanzas,  such  as  strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode.  How 
the  musical  element  of  the  ancient  chorus  was  constituted 
or  composed,  is  not  known  with  certainty.  Possibly,  it 
was  only  a  kind  of  rhythmical  declamation,  and  doubtless 
very  simple.  It  was  accompanied  by  flutes  in  unison. 
With  the  decline  of  the  ancient  tragedy,  the  chorus  also 
fell  into  disuse;  and  only  lately  has  there  been  an  attempt 
to  produce  the  same  on  the  stage  in  the  manner  of  the 
ancients,  as,  for  example,  in  Schiller’s  Bride  of  Messina. 

In  modern  times,  by  chorus  is  understood  the  union  of 
singers  or  musicians  for  the  joint  performance  of  a  musical 
work.  .  . 

Chorus  is  the  name  also  of  a  musical  composition 
for  numerous  voices,  either  with  or  without  ac¬ 
companiment,  and  intended  to  express  the  united 
feelings  of  a  mulititude.  The  musical  chorus  is 
the  only  artistic  means  by  which  a  simultane- 
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ous  movement  or  sentiment  of  a  multitude  can  be  repre¬ 
sented  ir.  the  drama,  the  language  or  text  being  always  of 
a  simple  rhythm,  permitting  only  of  a  limited  movement 
suited  to  the  combination  of  a  multitude.  It  is,  however, 
not  always  necessary  that  every  part  of  the  chorus  should 
manifest  the  same  feeling  or  sentiment.  Two  or  more 
parts  of  the  chorus  may  act  against  each  other,  as  suits 
the  purport  of  the  drama.  Double,  triple,  and  quad¬ 
ruple  choruses  are  found  in  the  old  Italian  compositions 
for  the  church.  In  modern  times,  the  chorus  is  much 
used,  and  with  great  effect,  in  operas,  especially  those  of 
Meyerbeer  and  Wagner.  In  the  oratorio,  the  chorus  is 
of  the  greatest  importance,  and  the  numbers  now  em¬ 
ployed  to  sing  the  chorus  far  exceed  anything  attempted 
a  century  ago;  but  this  is  not  always  an  advantage, 
for  the  tempi  must  necessarily  be  taken  much  more  slowly, 
which  has  a  sluggish  effect;  while  increase  in  the  mere 
number  of  voices  does  not  always  produce  a  greater  power 
of  sound.  The  chorus  of  35  well-trained  voices  from  the 
pope’s  chapel,  who  sang  at  the  coronation  of  Napoleon  I.,1 
in  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  produced  a  far 
greater  and  more  wonderful  effect  when  they  entered  sing¬ 
ing  the  Tu  es  Petrus ,  than  another  chorus  of  hundreds  of 
voices,  and  80  harps,  that  had  been  assembled  and  trained 
for  the  same  occasion,  in  expectation  of  surpassing  all  that 
man  could  imagine.  The  greater  the  number,  the  greater 
is  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  unity. 

Chorus,  in  organ-building,  is  the  name  given  to  stops  of 
the  mixture  species,  some  of  which  contain  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  or 
more  pipes  to  each  note,  tuned  at  consonant  intervals  in 
relation  to  the  fundamental  stops. 

CHOSE,  n.  shoz  [F.  chose,  a  thing — from  mid.  L.  causa, 
a  cause,  a  thing:  It.  cosa ]:  in  law,  a  thing;  a  matter;  mov¬ 
able  property ;  a  fixture  on  a  property ;  in  the  law  of  Eng¬ 
land,  that  kind  of  property  which  consists  not  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  thing,  but  in  the  legal  right  to  possess  it.  As  this 
right  can,  in  general,  be  vindicated  and  made  available 
only  by  means  of  an  afction,  the  property  to  which  it  re¬ 
lates,  whether  real  or  personal,  is  called  a  thing  (res  or 
chose )  in  action,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  thing  already  in 
possession.  Money  due  upon  bonds  and  bills,  goods 
bought  and  not  yet  delivered,  are  examples  of  choses  in 
action,  as  is  also  the  right  to  compensation  for  damage  oc¬ 
casioned  by  breach  of  contract.  In  England,  ‘by  the 
strict  rule  of  the  ancient  common  law,  no  chose  in  action 
could  be  assigned  or  granted  over,  because  it  was  thought 
to  be  a  great  encouragement  to  litigiousness,  if  a  man 
were  allowed  to  make  over  to  a  stranger  his  right  of  going 
to  law.  [See  Champerty.]  But  this  nicety  is  now  not  so 
far  regarded  as  to  render  such  a  transaction" really  ineffect¬ 
ual.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  substance,  a  valid  and  con¬ 
stant  practice ;  though,  in  compliance  with  the  ancient 
principle,  the  form  of  assigning  a  chose  in  action  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  declaration  of  trust,  and  an  agreement  to  per¬ 
mit  the  assignee  to  make  use  of  the  name  of  the  assignor, 
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in  order  to  recover  possession .  The  king  is  an  ex¬ 

ception  to  this  general  rule,  for  he  might  always  either 
grant  or  receive  a  chose  in  action  by  assignment ;  and  our 
courts  of  equity ,  making  the  rule  itself  give  way  to  the 
expediency,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  of  facilitating 
the  transfer  of  property,  allow  the  assignment  of  a  chose 
in  action  as  freely  and  directly  as  the  law  does  that  of  a 
chose  in  possession.’ — Stephen’s  Commentaries,  ii.  p.  45. 
One  would  imagine  that  the  more  convenient  and  philo¬ 
sophical  arrangement  would  be,  by  the  interposition  of  the 
legislature,  to  make  law  conform  at  once  to  equity  and 
expediency.  This  change  has  been  made  in  many  states 
of  the  Union,  so  that  an  assignor  of  a  chose  in  America  has 
now  the  right  to  sue  in  his  own  name,  as  though  he  were  a 
king  in  England;  such  an  assignor  must  meet  all  defenses 
which  might  have  been  interposed  to  an  action  brought  by 
the  original  owner. 

CHOSEN  and  CHOSE.  See  under  Choose. 
CHOSROES.  See  Khosru. 

CHOTA  NAG  PORE,  cho'td  ndg'por,  or  Chutia  Nagpur, 
or  Nagpore  the  Less:  one  of  the  lower  provinces  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  containing  five  British  collectorates ;  besides  seven 
tributary  minor  states,  forming  the  s.w.  frontier  agency. 
Area  of  the  British  divisions,  26,966  sq.  m. ;  of  the  re¬ 
mainder,  about  17,000  m.  more.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  aboriginal  tribes,  now  converted  to  Christianity. 
The  chief  products  are  coal,  jute,  tea,  and  indigo;  iron  also 
is  found.  The  Bengal-Nappur  railway  has  opened  up  the 
province.  Pop.  4,900,000. 

CHOTYN,  cho-ten',  or  Khotin,  cho-ten',  or  Choczim, 
cho'chim:  town  of  Bessarabia,  on  the  s.w.  frontier  of 
Russia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dniester,  110  m.  n.n.w. 
of  Jassy,  about  20  m.  s.w.  of  Kamienic.  Its  position  made 
it  long  a  bone  of  contention ;  it  was  fortified  for  the  Turks 
by  French  engineers,  1718;  taken  by  the  Poles  or  Russians, 
1730,  ’69,  ’88;  and  ceded  to  Russia,  1812.  It  is  still  a 
military  post,  with  some  trade  in  army  supplies.  Pop. 
about  21,000. 

CHOUANS,  sho-dng':  bands  of  insurgent  Royalists,  who, 
during  the  French  Revolution,  organized  a  reactionary 
movement  in  Brittany.  They  obtained  their  name  from 
their  leader,  Jean  Cottereau.  This  person,  who  had  been 
a  smuggler,  went  by  the  name  of  Chouan — a  corruption, 
it  is  said,  of  chat-huant  (‘screech-owl’)— because,  while 
he  and  his  accomplices  were  engaged  in  their  nocturnal 
work,  they  were  wont  to  be  warned  of  their  danger  by 
some  one  on  the  watch  imitating  the  cry  of  this  bird. 
At  the  period  of  the  revolt,  however,  he  followed  the  hum¬ 
ble  occupation  of  a  clog-maker.  The  first  indications  of  an 
anti-revolutionary  spirit  in  Brittany  manifested  themselves 
in  the  beginning  of  1791,  when  several  trees  of  liberty 
were  destroyed  at  night,  and  other  more  serious  outrages 
committed.  These  disturbances  were  fomented  by  sedi¬ 
tious  priests.  In  1792,  an  insurrection  was  planned  by  the 
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Marduis  de  la  Rouarie,  with  the  sanction  and  approval  of 
the  two  brothers  of  Louis  XVI.  The  agents  ot  the  nuw- 
quis  entered  into  communications  with  Jean  Cottereau— 
well  known  for  the  reckless  audacity  of  his  character— 
and  other  smugglers;  but  they  were  arrested  and  the 
carrying  out  of  the  insurrection  devolved  upon  the  latter. 
The'  Chouanerie,  as  the  insurrection  was  called,  at  first  dis¬ 
graced  itself,  both  by  drunken  license  and  by  cruelty. 
After  several  successful  exploits  of  the  guerrilla  sort,  Jean 
Cottereau  perished  in  an  engagement,  1794,  Jul.  28,  near 
the  wood  of  Misdon,  the  theatre  of  his  first  efforts.  Be¬ 
fore  this,  however,  other  and  more  illustrious  leaders  had 
appeared  in  Brittany  to  direct  the  movement,  chief  ot 
whom  were  Georges  Cadoudal  (q.  v.)and  Charette.  Through 
their  endeavors  it  was  more  widely  extended,  and  tor  a 
time  seemed  to  imperil  the  security  of  France,  but  was 
suppressed  toward  the  close  of  1799.  Pett yspurte  of  in¬ 
surrection,  however,  broke  out  till  about  1803,  when  the 
Chouanerie  ceased  for  awhile.  In  1814-5,  it  again  made 
its  appearance  on  both  banks  of  the  Loire;  and  after  the 
July  revolution,  was  once  more  excited  by  the  Duchess  ot 
Berry  on  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  but  crushed  by 
the  energetic  measures  of  M.  Thiers. 

CHOUGH,  n.  chuf[ AS.  ced;  Dut.  kauwe ;  Dan.  kaa;  F. 
chaucas;  Sp.  chova],  ( Fregilus ):  genus  of  birds  of  the  crow 
family  ( Cot‘vidce ),  but  approaching  to  the  characters  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  starlings  ( SlurnicUe ).  The  length  of  the 
bill  has  induced  some  naturalists,  among  whom  was 
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Cuvier,  to  place  them  beside  the  hoopoes,  but  this  is  now 
generally  regarded  as  an  error;  they  agree  with  crows  in 
having  their  nostrils  covered  with  stiff  bristles  directed 
forward,  and  in  their  habits  The  beak  is  longer  than  tho 
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head,  strong,  arched,  and  pointed,  and  of  reddish  color. 
The  tail  is  slight^  rounded.  The  only  European  species 
is  the  common  C.,  called  sometimes  the  Cornish  C.,  or 
red-legged  crow  (F.  graculus ),  a  widely  distributed  but 
very  local  bird,  inhabiting  the  Swiss  Alps,  the  high  moun¬ 
tains  of  Spain,  of  Greece,  of  India,  and  of  Persia,  the  s.  of 
Siberia,  the  n.  of  Africa,  and  parts  of  the  British  sea- 
coasts;  but  almost  exclusively  confined  to  situations  where 
there  are  high  cliffs.  In  these  it  usually  makes  its  nest; 
sometimes,  however,  in  ruined  towers.  Its  long  hooked 
claws  enable  it  to  cling  easily  to  a  rough  rock,  but  it  seems 
unwilling  even  to  set  its  feet  on  turf.  It  lives  in  societies 
like  the  rook.  It  feeds  on  insects,  berries,  grubs,  and 
grain.  It  is  easily  tamed,  becomes  very  familiar  and  for¬ 
ward,  and  exhibits  in  the  highest  degree  the  curiosity,  the 
pilfering  disposition,  and  the  delight  in  brilliant  or  glitter¬ 
ing  objects,  which  characterize  others  of  the  crow  family. 
— Other  species  of  C.  are  known,  natives  of  Australia, 
Java,  etc.  Some  naturalists  unite  the  chocards  and  the 
choughs  into  one  genus. 

CHOULES,  chdlz,  John  Overton,  d.d.:  1801,  Feb.  5 
— 1856,  Jan.  5;  b.  Bristol,  England.  He  studied  theol.  in 
the  Bapt.  College  at  Bristol,  came  to  America  1824,  taught 
at  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.,  1825-27,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Second  Bapt.  Church  at  Newport,  1827,  Sep.  He  held 
similar  charges  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  1833-37;  Buffalo, 
1837-41;  New  York,  1841-43;  Jamaica  Plain  near  Boston, 
1843-47,  and  again  at  Newport  from  1847.  During  most 
of  this  time  he  had  pupils;  he  was  successful  as  a  teacher, 
gifted  socially,  and  intimate  with  Webster  and  other  emi¬ 
nent  men.  He  edited  Neal’s  History  of  the  Puritans  and 
other  books,  completed  Smith’s  History  of  Missions  (2  vols. , 
N.  Y.,  1832)  and  Hinton’s  History  of  the  United  States  (2 
vols.,  1853),  and  wrote  Young  Americans  Abroad  (1852)  and 
Cruise  of  the  Steam  Yacht  North  Star  (1854),  on  which  he 
had  accompanied  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  to  Europe.  He 
died  in  New  York. 

CHOUSE,  v.  chows  [Turk,  chiaous,  or  cliiaus,  an  inter¬ 
preter — from  one  of  them  in  1609  attached  to  the  Turkish 
embassy  in  England  swindling  the  Turkish  merchants  out 
of  £4,000]:  to  cheat;  to  defraud;  to  swindle:  N.  a  cheat; 
one  cheated.  Chous  ing,  imp.  Choused,  pp.  chowzd. 

CHOUTEAU,  sho-U'/,  Auguste:  1739-1829,  Feb.  24;  b. 
New  Orleans:  founder  of  St.  Louis.  The  director-gen.  of 
La.  commissioned  Laclede  to  establish  the  fur  trade  in  the 
region  w.  of  the  Mississippi.  C.  joined  the  expedition 
and  was  placed  in  command  of  the  boat.  Leaving  New 
Orleans  1763,  Aug.,  he  reached  St.  Genevieve  in  Nov.,  and 
went  61  m.  farther,  selecting  for  the  chief  trading-station 
a  point  which  he  named  St.  Louis.  Here  operations  were 
begun  under  his  charge  1764,  Feb.  15,  and  here  he  re¬ 
mained  during  his  long  life. 

CHOUTEAU,  Pierre  :  1749-1849,  July  9;  b.  New 
Orleans.  As  a  boy  he  accompanied  his  brother  Auguste 
up  the  Mississippi  and  was  associated  in  his  subsequent 
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activities,  outliving  him  20  years.  Their  name,  wrote 
Nicollet  1842,  ‘  is  still  a  passport  that  commands  safety 
and  hospitality  among  all  the  Indian  nations  north  and 
west.’ 

CHOUTEAU,  Pierre,  Jr.:  1789,  Jan.  19—1865,  Sep. 
8;  b.  St.  Louis:  son  of  Pierre  C.  At  the  age  of  15  he  was 
a  clerk  for  his  uncle  and  father,  but  soon  began  business 
for  himself.  About  1806  he  visited  Dubuque  in  canoes,  to 
trade  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  Later  he  followed  the 
Indians  in  their  migrations  to  the  sites  of  Kansas  City,  St. 
Joseph,  and  Council  Bluffs,  and  even  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Yellowstone  and  Fort  Benton,  as  well  as  up  the  Mississippi 
to  St.  Paul.  He  and  others  purchased,  1834,  the  interest 
of  John  Jacob  Astor  in  the  American  Fur  Co. :  the  company 
established  under  his  name,  1839,  controlled  the  fur  trade 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mts.,  and  reached  s.w.  to  Santa  Fe,  and 
n.  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  C.  helped  frame  the  first 
constitution  of  Mo.  1819.  He  lived  long  in  New  York, 
looking  after  his  immense  business  interests,  but  died  in  St. 
Louis. 

CHOW-CHOW,  n.  chow-chow:  a  Chinese  sweetmeat;  a 
kind  of  mixed  pickles. 

CHOWDER,  n.  chow'der  [F.  chaudiere,  a  mess,  a  pot¬ 
ful:  comp.  Scot,  chow,  or  chaw,  a  mouthful  for  chewing]: 
fresh  fish  boiled  with  biscuit,  pork,  onions,  etc. ;  applied  to 
any  mixed  savory  stew:  Y.  to  make  a  chowder  of. 

CHOWKEYDAR,  n.  chowk-i-ddr'  [Hind,  chaukiddr,  a 
watchman — from  chauk,  a  police-office] :  in  India,  a  watch¬ 
man  of  house  property  or  of  land. 

CHOWS,  n.  chowz ,  or  Chews,  n.  choz  [OF.  chou,  gen¬ 
eral  name  for  coal]:  in  Scot.,  coals  of  medium  size,  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  dross  and  large. 

CHOYA:  see  Chay  Root. 

CHRESTIEN  (or  CHRETIEN)  DE  TROYES,  krd-te- 
dng'  dehtrwd' :  b.  at  Troyes  in  Champagne,  11th  c.  :French 
poet.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  attached  to  the  court 
of  Philip  of  Alsace,  Count  of  Flanders  (1168-91);  but  noth¬ 
ing  is  known  of  his  life,  though  he  was  highly  esteemed  in 
his  own  age  and  for  some  time  afterward.  He  wrote  Irec 
et  Enide,  Clizes,  or  Gliget,  Le  Chevalier  au  Lion,  Guillaume 
d’Angleterre,  Le  Chevalier  de  la  Charette,  and  Perceval  le 
Gallois.  These  give  C.  the  highest  rank  among  early 
French  romancers;  four  of  them  have  been  printed.  At 
least  two  deal  with  the  Arthurian  legends,  and  the  first 
supplied  material  to  Lord  Tennyson.  Two  others,  Tristan 
and  Le  Chevalier  de  I’Epee,  are  lost.  C.  also  wrote  songs 
and  imitations  of  Ovid:  many  other  romances  are  doubt¬ 
fully  attributed  to  him. 

CHRESTOMATHY,  kres-tom' a-thi  [lit.,  that  which  is 
useful  to  learn]:  book  of  extracts  with  notes,  to  assist  in 
acquiring  a  language.  The  practice  of  thus  collecting 
marked  passages  seems  to  have  begun  with  the  Greeks. 
The  term  is  especially,  but  not  exclusively,  applied  to 
works  in  the  Hebrew  language. 
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CHRISM,  n.  krizm  [OF.  chresme,  the  sacred  oil — from 
Or.  chrisma .  ointment.  F.  chrisme  consecrated  oil]:  conse¬ 
crated  oil ;  unction .  name  given  to  the  oil  consecrated  on 
Holy  Thursday,  in  the  Rom.  Cath.  and  Greek  Churches, 
by  the  bishop,  and  used  in  baptism,  confirmation,  orders, 
and  extreme  unction.  There  are  two  kinds  of  C. — the  one, 
a  mixture  of  oil  and  balsam,  is  used  in  baptism,  confirma¬ 
tion,  and  orders;  the  other,  merely  plain  oil,  is  used  in  ex¬ 
treme  unction.  Chrismal,  a.  kriz'mdl,  pertaining  to  chrism. 
Chris  matory,  n.  -md-ter-i,  a  vessel  for  chrism.  Chrisom, 
or  Chrisome,  n.  kriz'um,  white  vesture  laid  by  the  priest  on 
the  child  in  former  times  at  baptism,  to  signify  its  inno¬ 
cence.  It  was  generally  presented  by  the  mother  as  an 
offering  to  the  church,  but  if  the  child  died  before  the 
mother  was  *  churched  ’  again,  it  was  used  as  a  shroud. 
By  a  common  abuse  of  words  C.  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
child  itself.  A  C.  child  is  a  child  in  a  C.  cloth.  As  late  as 
Jeremy  Taylor  ( Holy  Dying ,  c.  i.,  s.  2),  we  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  ‘  Every  morning  creeps  out  of  a  dark  cloud,  leav¬ 
ing  behind  it  an  ignorance  and  silence  deep  as  midnight, 
and  undiscerned  as  are  the  phantasms  that  make  a  chrisome 
child  to  smile.’  Chrismation,  n.  - ma'shun ,  the  act  of 
applying  the  chrism  or  consecrated  oil. 

CHRIST,  n.  krist  [Gr.  christos ,  anointed]:  the  Anointed; 
the  Messiah.  Christen,  v.  krisn  [lit.,  to  make  a  Christ¬ 
ian]  :  to  baptize  and  name  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit.  Christening,  imp.  krist'  ning:  N.  the 
act  of  baptizing  and  naming;  initiation  into  the  Christian 
religion;  a  term  often  used  as  equivalent  to  baptism  (q.v.). 
It  is  disliked  by  some,  as  favoring  the  doctrine  of  baptismal 
regeneration;  being,  if  taken  literally,  expressive  of  the 
notion  that  a  person  is  made  a  Christian  in  baptism.  But, 
like  many  other  terms,  it  is  frequently  used  without  any 
doctrinal  reference.  Christened,  pp.  kris'nd.  Christen¬ 
dom,  kris'n-ddm,  the  countries  inhabited  by  those  professing 
to  believe  in  the  Christian  religion.  Christian,  n.  krist y an 
[AS.  cristen,  a  Christian  —  from  cristen,  Christ:  L.  Christ¬ 
ianas,  a  Christian]:  a  disciple  of  Christ;  a  believer  in 
Christ.  Adj.  pertaining  to  Christ,  his  doctrines,  or  his 
church.  Christianity,  krist-ydn' i  ti,  or  kris ti-dni-ti,  the 
religion  of  Christians,  its  doctrines  and  precepts.  Christ¬ 
ianize,  v.  krist’ ydn-iz,  to  convert  to  Christianity.  Christ- 
iani'zing,  imp  Christ  ianized,  pp.  -izd.  Christ  ianiza  - 
tion,  n.  -i-za'shun,  the  act  of  converting  to  Christianity. 
Christianism,  n.  krist' ydn-izm,  a  word  used  in  contradis 
tinction  to  Christianity  to  denote  outward  or  affected 
Christianity;  the  state  of  being  wholly  destitute  of  the  living 
power  of  the  Christian’s  faith,  Christ'less,  a.  without 
the  true  knowledge  or  spirit  of  Christ.  Christology,  n. 
kris  tol'd-ji  [Christ,  and  Gr.  logos,  a  discourse]:  a  discourse 
or  treatise  on  Christ. 

CHRIST,  The:  title  of  our  Savior  (see  Jesus),  now  in 
general  use  almost  as  a  name  or  as  part  of  his  name.  It 
corresponds  exactly  in  meaning  and  use  with  the  Hebrew 
word  Messiah  (q.v.);  so  that  this  title  given  to  Jesus  of 
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Nazareth,  is  an  acknowledgment  of  him  as  the  Divine 
Savior  long  promised  to  the  house  of  Jacob  and  to  the 
human  race.  As  prophets,  priests,  and  kings  were 
anointed  on  being  called  to  their  several  offices  (1  Kings  i. 
34,  39;  1  Sam.  xvi.  13;  Exod.  xxix.  7),  so  the  Savior  was 
anointed  as  at  once  prophet,  priest,  and  king;  the  Holy 
Spirit,  often  represented  under  this  figure,  being  poured 
forth  from  the  Father  without  measure  upon  him  to  qualify 
his  human  nature  for  all  that  belonged  to  his  mediatorial 
office  and  work. 

The  whole  system  of  Christianity  depends  on  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Person  of  Christ;  not  on  the  accurate  adjust¬ 
ment  of  that  doctrine  in  a  scheme  of  universal  philosophy 
or  psychology,  to  which  adjustment  nothing  more  than  an 
approximation  is  possible  to  the  human  mind;  but  on  the 
adequate  presentation  of  the  fact  of  the  union  of  God  and 
man  in  Christ’s  Person.  An  essential  difference  neces¬ 
sarily  exists  on  almost  every  point  between  the  systems  of 
doctrine  maintained  by  those  who  do  and  by  those  who  do 
not  acknowledge  the  fact  of  this  union.  Some  of  the 
early  heretics  maintained  an  opinion,  which  has  long 
ceased  to  have  any  supporters,  that  the  body  of  Christ  was 
not  a  real  body,  but  a  mere  visionary  appearance :  see  Do- 
cet.e  and  Gnostics.  The  opposite  extreme  is  that  of 
Socinians,  by  whom  Christ  is  regarded  as  a  mere  man ;  while 
Arians  (q.v.)  regard  him  as  in  his  pre-existence — i.  e.,  before 
his  incarnation — the  highest  of  all  created  beings.  Against 
these  views,  the  doctrine  which  has  been  generally  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  church  accords  with  the  definition  set  forth 
by  the  council  of  Chalcedon  (q.v.)  that  Christ  is  ‘God  and 
man  in  two  distinct  natures  and  one  person.’  This  doc¬ 
trine,  of  course,  bears  intimate  relation  to  that  of  the 
Trinity  (q.v.)  which,  if  reduced  to  its  strictly  biblical 
terms,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Spirit — one  God.  (For  a  general  view  of  this  subject,  see 
Prof.  Schaff’s  art.  ‘Christology,’  in  Schaff-Herzog  Encyc. 
of  Relig.  Knowledge.)  The  proof  of  the  whole  doctrine  of 
Christ’s  Person  may  almost  be  said  to  consist  in  a  proof  of 
the  proper  divinity  of  Christ,  his  real  humanity,  although 
equally  important,  being  no  longer  disputed.  And  this 
proof  is  found,  not  so  much  in  particular  texts  which  di¬ 
rectly  assert  the  divinity  of  Christ — although  such  texts  are 
important — as  in  the  multitude  of  texts  which  imply  it, 
and  admit  of  no  reasonable  or  natural  explanation  apart 
from  it ;  and  in  showing  that  certain  doctrines  are  most 
plainly  taught  in  Scripture  which  cannot  be  maintained 
without  this. 

The  ancient  Apollinarians,  Eutychians,  Monophysites, 
etc.,  regarded  Christ  as  having  only  one  nature — a  com¬ 
pound  of  the  divine  and  human ;  but  such  a  notion  as  that 
Christ  had  only  a  human  body,  the  divine  nature  supplying 
the  place  of  a  soul  is  held  to  be  subversive  of  the  whole 
Christian  system ;  and  his  human  nature,  to  be  real,  must  be 
viewed  !as  consisting  both  of  a  true  body  and  a  true  soul. 
His  human  nature  never  existed,  however,  apart  from  his 
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divine  nature,  and  was  ‘conceived  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.’ 

Closely  connected  with  this  subject  is  that  of  the  humili¬ 
ation  and  consequent  exaltation  of  Christ  in  his  character  of 
mediator  between  God  and  man;  a  subject,  to  the  former 
branch  of  which  belongs  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  work  of 
Christ  for  the  redemption  of  sinners,  including  the  great  doc¬ 
trine  of  Atonement  (q.v.).  To  the  latter  belongs  the 
doctrine  of  the  reward  of  his  work,  in  his  exaltation  as  the 
divinely  human  Son  of  God  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father;  and  having  all  things  put  under  his  feet;  exercis¬ 
ing  dominion  as  king  not  only  in  his  church,  but  over  all 
things  for  the  advancement  of  the  salvation  of  his  church, 
and  of  every  member  of  it,  and  for  the  bringing  in  of  a 
universal  righteousness;  while  also  he  sends  forth  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  apply  to  men  the  blessings,  which,  as  the 
reward  of  his  wrork,  he  has  mediatorially  obtained  for 
them  ;  and  still  continuing  to  act  as  a  priest,  makes  con¬ 
tinual  Intercession  (q.v.),  founded  upon  his  work  and 
sacrifice :  see  Christology. 

CHRIST,  Order  of,  in  Portugal:  order  of  the  Tem¬ 
plars  as  revived  in  Portugal,  1317.  When  the  Templars 
were  expelled  from  France,  and  their  property  con¬ 
fiscated  by  Philippe  le  Bel,  with  the 
sanction  of  Pope  Clement  V.,  they 
were  received  into  Portugal,  and  their 
order  revived,  under  the  title  of  ‘the 
Order  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.’ 

With  some  difficulty  Pope  John 
XXII.  w7as  induced  to  sanction  the 
new  order.  The  knights  of  the 
order  of  Christ  joined  the  Portuguese 
in  all  their  crusades  against  the  in¬ 
fidel,  and  also  in  their  African  and 
Indian  expeditions,  receiving  in  com¬ 
pensation  continual  additions  to  their 
own  possessions.  The  grand  prior  of 
the  order  was  invested  by  Pope  Calix- 
tus  III.  with  power  equal  to  that  of  a 
bishop;  and,  as  an  encouragement  to 
adventure,  the  knights  were  promised 
all  the  countries  wrhich  they  might 

discover,  to  be  held  under  the  protec-  _ _ _ 

tion  of  Portugal.  At  length,  their  Bttdge  of  the  Portu. 
wealth  and  power  excited  the  jealousy  gUese  Order  of  Christ, 
of  the  kings  of  Portugal;  their  future 
acquisitions,  and,  subsequently,  even  their  actual  posses¬ 
sions,  were  declared  to  be  crown  possessions,  and  the' 
offices  of  administrator  and  grand-master  were  transferred 
to  the  crown.  A  fine  cloister  belonging  to  the  order  is 
still  seen  at  Tomar,  to  which  place  the  seat  of  the  order 
was  transferred  from  Castro-Marino  1366.  The  members 
took  vowrs  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience,  till  the 
pope  released  them  from  the  first  tvro,  on  condition  of  their 
applying  the  third  part  of  their  revenues  to  the  support  of 
Tomar  cloister,  the  priests  of  which  w7ere  bound  by  the 
Vol.  8—27 
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three  vows.  This  cloister  is  now  a  theological  institution 
for  the  instruction  of  the  priests  of  the  order. 

It  is  said  that  the  order  still  possesses  26  villages  and 
farms,  and  434  prebends.  It  is  very  numerous — consisting 


Star  of  the  Portuguese  Order  of  Christ. 

of  six  knights  of  the  Grand  Cross,  450  commanders,  and 
an  unlimited  number  of  knights.  Rom.  Catholics  of  noble 
descent  alone  are  admitted,  and  for¬ 
eigners  are  excluded  from  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  revenues,  being  in  return 
exempted  from  its  rules.  The  star  and 
badge  of  a  Knight  Grand  Cross  are 
represented  in  the  illustration. 

CHRIST,  The  Papal  Order  of: 
branch  of  the  Portuguese  order,  creat¬ 
ed  by  Pope  John  XXII.  It  has  only 
one  class.  The  decoration  and  star 
are  represented  in  the  illustration. 

CHRIST,  Pictures  of:  symbolical 
or  pseudo-historical  portraits  of  the 
Savior.  To  represent  the  form  and 
countenance  of  C.  in  a  manner  that 
shall  even  approximate  the  ideal  latent 
in  the  minds  of  men,  is  unquestionably 
the  most  sublime  and  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  work  which  an  artist  can  under¬ 
take.  It  is  the  highest  pictorial  effort 
of  the  creative  faculty.  From  a  very 
early  period  in  the  history  of  the 
church  we  can  trace  the  growth  of  the 
endeavor.  At  first,  indeed,  the  horror  entertained  for  the 
idols  of  the  pagans  must  have  inspired  Christians  with  an 
aversion  to  images  or  pictures  of  the  Savior.  Gradually, 
‘however,  as  paganism  disappeared  and  time  removed  C. 
further  from  his  people,  this  feeling  would  subside,  and 
the  longing  would  arise  to  possess  some  representation  of 
him  on  which  the  eye  might  rest  with  pious  delight. 
When  Christian  art  originated  is  not  precisely  known;  it 
is  usually  dated  from  the  time  of  Constantine.  Neverthe¬ 
less— as  Lord  Linsday  remarks,  in  his  Sketches  of  the  His \ 
tory  of  Christian  Art  (Lond.  1847) — ‘it  would  be  more 


Badge  of  the  Papal 
Order  of  Christ. 
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correct  to  say  that  it  then  first  emerged  above  ground;  its 
earliest  efforts  must  be  sought  for  in  the  catacombs/  In 
these  subterranean  excavations,  forming  a  maze  of  unknown 
extent,  and  labyrinthine  intricacy,  to  which  the  Roman 
Christians  had  recourse  in  the  days  of  persecution,  are 
found  the  first,  traces  of  Christian  sculpture  and  painting. 
The  sarcophagi  of  the  martyrs  and  confessors,  of  the  heroes 
and  heroines,  of  the  bishops,  and,  in  general,  of  those  of 
higher  mark  and  renown,  were  painted  over  with  the 
symbols  and  devices  of  Christianity.  The  parables  were 
the  chief  source  from  which  these  sepulchral  artists  drew 


their  symbols.  Christ  is  painted  as  the  good  shepherd  in 
the  midst  of  his  flock,  or,  with  ‘  pastoral  pipe/  seeking  the 
lost  sheep,  or  returning  with  it  on  his  shoulders.  Some¬ 
times  he  figures  as  an  ideal  youth  in  the  bloom  of  his  years, 
sometimes  as  a  bearded  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  some¬ 
times  as  Orpheus;  surrounded  by  wild  beasts  enrapt  by  the 
melody  of  his  lyre.  Such  pictures,  however,  were  only 
symbolical ,  and  did  not  satisfy  the  religious  craving  for  a 
portrait.  The  age  of  Constantine  marks  the  transition 
from  the  symbolical  to  the  pseudo-historical  picture.  At 
this  period  Christ  is  represented  in  the  midst  of  his  dis¬ 
ciples,  or  in  the  act  of  performing  a  miracle;  but  it  is  not 
till  about  the  close  of  the  4th  c.  that  that  type  of  counte¬ 
nance  is  actually  encountered,  which,  with  certain  modifi¬ 
cations,  continued  to  rule  the  conceptions  of  artists  during 
the  whole  of  the  middle  ages.  To  vindicate  this  type, 
myths,  at  a  later  period,  sprang  into  existence;  and  we 
read  of  a  portrait  of  C.  possessed  by  King  Abgarus  of 
Edessa,  and  imprinted  on  a  handkerchief,  and  of  another 
miraculously  obtained  by  St.  Veronica  at  the  crucifixion  * 
but  there  is  as  little  foundation  for  these  legends  as  for  that 


CHRISTCHURCH— CHRIST-CHURCH. 

which  attributes  to  the  evangelist  Luke  such  a  picture. 
The  emperor  Alexander  Severus  (230)  is  said  to  have  pos¬ 
sessed  in  his  palace  an  image  of  Christ.  An  antique 
mosaic,  probably  of  the  3d  c.,  which  exists  in  the  Museo 
Christiano  of  the  Vatican — where  are  also  some  specimens 
of  the  frescoes  of  the  catacombs — gives  an  idea  of  the  man 
ner  in  which  the  heathen  artists  expressed  their  notion  of 
Christ.  He  is  depicted  as  a  bearded  philosopher  in  profile. 
A  letter  which  Lentulus,  the  predecessor  of  Pilate,  is 
declared  to  have  written  to  the  Roman  senate,  but  which 
is  evidently  apocryphal,  attributes  to  Christ  a  figure  and 
countenance  of  manly  beauty.  Toward  the  middle  of  the 
8th  c.,  John  of  Damascus  gives  a  description  which  he 
pretends  to  have  gathered  from  more  ancient  authors. 
According  to  him  Christ  was  tall,  had  beautiful  eyes,  but 
the  eyebrows  meeting;  a  regular  nose,  flowing  locks,  a 
black  beard,  and  a  sandy  or  straw-colored  complexion,  like 
his  mother.  Among  the  most  ancient  representations  of 
Christ  which  profess  to  be  portraits  are  the  two  paintings 
in  the  Calixtine  and  Pontine  catacombs  near  Rome,  and 
which  are  given  in  Arighi’s  Roma  Subterranea  Nova.  The 
Savior  is  there  represented  with  an  oval  visage,  a  straight 
nose,  arched  eyebrows,  and  high  forehead.  The  expres¬ 
sion  is  earnest  and  mild;  the  hair  is  parted  on  the  forehead 
and  falls  over  the  shoulders  in  waving  locks;  the  beard  is 
short  and  scattered.  These  two  busts  agree  with  the 
apocryphal  letter  of  Lentulus,  and  the  artist  or  artists  who 
executed  them  may  possibly  have  employed  it  as  a  model. 
The  majority  of  the  Byzantine  and  Italian  painters,  till  the 
time  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael,  adhered  to  this  type. 

CHRISTCHURCH,  krlst' cherch:  parliamentary  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  borough  and  seaport  on  the  English  Channel  in 
Hampshire,  at  the  head  of  the  estuary  formed  by  the 
Avon  and  Stour,  24  m.  s.w.  of  Southampton.  Its  bay  has 
a  double  tide  every  12  hours.  C.  has  manufactures  of 
fusee  chains  for  clocks  and  watches,  and  of  hosiery.  It 
has  also  a  salmon-fishery.  It  returns  one  member  to  par¬ 
liament.  The  priory  church,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  magnificent  of  English  ecclesiastical  structures,  dates 
from  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  and  was  restored,  1861. 
The  borough  comprises  two  favorite  watering-places,  Mude- 
ford  and  Bournemouth.  .There  are  traces  here  of  a  Roman 
temple  to  Mars.  Pop.  of  bor.  53,300. 

CHRISTCHURCH:  capital  of  the  province  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  New  Zealand,  on  the  river  Avon,  about  8  m.  from 
the  sea.  Its  port  is  Littleton,  with  which  it  Is  connected 
by  a  railway,  and  it  has  n.  and  s.  railway  communication. 
It  is  the  centre  of  a  great  grazing  district,  and  has  also 
flourishing  manufactories.  There  is  a  large  export  trade, 
chiefly  in  timber  and  wool.  The  city  possesses  numerous 
fine  public  buildings,  churches,  theatre,  etc.  Pop. 
(1901)  17,538,  with  suburbs,  57,041. 

CHRIST-CHURCH,  The  Cathedral  of  (Oxford) 
a  great  society  which  has  had  three  distinct  foundations. 
In  1526  Cardinal  Wolsey  obtained  from  Clement  VII.  a 
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bull  for  the  suppression  of  22  monasteries,  the  site  of  one 
of  which  he  selected  as  the  site  of  a  new  college,  to  be 
called  Cardinal  College,  and  which  he  intended  to  endow 
on  a  scale  of  magnificence  beyond  that  of  any  other  foun¬ 
dation  in  Oxford.  On  the  fall  of  Wolsey,  1529,  the  whole 
establishment  came  into  the  hands  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
In  1532  that  prince  refounded  it  under  the  name  of  King 
Henry  VIII. ’s  College,  and  in  1546  he  once  more  re-estab¬ 
lished  the  college  under  the  name  of  ‘  Christ-Church 
Cathedral  in  Oxford,  or  the  foundation  of  King  Henry 
VIII.,  with  a  dean  and  eight  canons,  60  students,  40  school¬ 
boys,  clerks,  choristers,’  etc.  This  foundation  is  now  sub¬ 
sisting,  though  it  has  undergone  considerable  modifications. 
To  none  of  the  canonries  were  any  duties  assigned  by 
King  Henry  VIII.  From  time  to  time,  however,  the 
canonries  have  been  annexed  to  various  university  profes¬ 
sorships,  more  particularly  one  to  the  professorship  of 
divinity,  by  King  James  I.;  one  to  the  professorship  of 
Hebrew  by  King  Charles  I.;  and  one  to  the  professorships 
of  ecclesiastical  history  and  pastoral  theology,  respectively, 
by  Queen  Victoria. 

Several  changes  were  introduced  by  the  commissioners 
appointed  under  17  and  18  Viet.  c.  81.  There  is  now 
only  one  sinecure-enjoying  canon.  When  he  is  removed 
from  the  list  no  one  may  hold  a  canonry  save  a  professor, 
the  archdeacon,  or  the  sub-dean.  The  studentships  are 
now  80  in  number,  aud  are,  as  before,  divided  into  junior 
and  senior  studentships,  differing  considerably  as  to  emol¬ 
ument.  All  these  are  now  open,  the  old  system  of  appoint¬ 
ment  by  nomination  having  been  abolished.  About  three 
junior  students  are  elected  every  year  in  Lent  term,  one  in 
every  three  for  excellence  in  mathematics  or  physical 
science;  and,  besides  these,  three  are  sent  up  yearly  from 
Westminster.  The  senior  studentships  are  also  open,  with 
the  usual  limitation  of  independent  income.  Of  these, 
however,  only  a  third  can  be  held  by  laymen.  The 
studentships  were  very  poor;  but  an  improvement  in  this 
respect  has  been  included  among  the  recent  changes. 
Some  valuable  exhibitions,  however,  and  90  benefices,  are 
in  the  gift  of  the  society.  There  are  annually  about  1200 
names  on  the  college  books.  No  statutes  were  given  to  C. 
because  the  death  of  the  king  took  place  shortly  after  the 
final  foundation  of  the  college.  It  was,  in  consequer.ee, 
entirely  governed  by  the  orders  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  to 
the  total  exclusion  of  the  tutors.  To  this  separation  of  the 
governing  from  the  teaching  body,  as  well  as  to  the  small 
value  of  the  studentships  may  be  ascribed,  in  great  meas¬ 
ure,  the  inconsiderable  degree  of  suceess  in  the  schools. 
Which,  for  many  years  past,  brought  no  small  discredit  on 
this  magnificent  society. 

CHRIST  (or  CRIS)  CROSS  ROW:  the  alphabet  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  for  the  use  of  children,  and 
so  printed  in  old  ‘  horn’  books,  or  primers.  The  letter  A 
was  at  the  top,  and  Z  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

CHRISTIAN  II.,  kris'che-an  or  krist'yan ,  King  of  Den; 
mark,  Norway,  and  Sweden-.  1481.  July.  2 — 1559.  Jan.  28- 


CHRISTIAN  IV— CHRISTIAN  VII. 

b.  "Vyborg,  in  the  island  of  Funen.  He  ascended  the 
throne  of  Denmark  1518.  Shortly  after  his  marriage  in 
1515,  with  a  sister  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  a  young 
Norwegian  peasant-girl,  with  whom  C.  was  in  love,  died, 
or,  as  it  was  believed,  was  murdered.  That  natural  ferocity, 
for  which  C.  was  surnamed  the  Angry ,  burst  forth  most 
furiously  on  this  occasion.  He  caused  the  governor  of  the 
castle,  Torben  Oxe  (see  Dyveke),  to  be  beheaded.  He 
afterward  declared  open  war  against  Sweden,  took 
Stockholm  through  fraud,  and  had  himself  crowned  king. 
But  the  cruel  vengeance  and  treachery  of  C.  after  this 
event  excited  the  indignation  of  that  country,  which, 
headed  by  Gustavus  Wasa  (q.v.),  succeeded  in  driving  out 
the  Danes,  liberating  itself  from  the  yoke  of  the  house  of 
Kalmar,  and  finally  electing  Gustavus  Wasa  (1523)  to  the 
throne.  In  Denmark,  too,  the  aristocracy  had  risen, and  an 
insurrection  in  Jutland  following,  C.  found  himself  forced 
to  flee  for  refuge  to  the  Netherlands;  and  his  uncle  Fred¬ 
rick  I.  (q.v.),  the  introducer  of  the  Reformation  into  Den¬ 
mark,  was  elected  king  in  his  place.  Encouraged,  however 
by  the  Rom.  Cath.  party  in  the  Netherlands,  and  assisted 
by  Charles  V.,  C.  landed  successfully  in  Norway  1531 ;  but 
at  the  battle  of  Aggerhuus  1532,  he  was  totally  defeated, 
and  made  prisoner  in  the  castle  at  Sonderburg,  from  which 
he  was  liberated  after  twelve  years  of  confinement. 

CHRISTIAN  IV..  King  of  Denmark  ana  Norway,  and 
Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein:  1577,  Apr.  12 — 1648;  b.  Zea¬ 
land.  He  was  elected  successor  to  the  throne  1580,  and  as¬ 
sumed  the  sceptre  1593.  From  1610  he  carried  on  a  success¬ 
ful  war,  known  as  the  Kalmarian  war,  against  Charles  IX 
of  Sweden,  and  his  successor,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  which 
ended  in  an  advantageous  peace  1613.  As  leader  of  Ihe 
Protestants  in  the  thirty  years’  war,  C.  was  not  success¬ 
ful.  His  labors  for  the  improvement  of  his  country,  in 
which  he  was  indefatigable,  were,  however,  most  beneficial. 
He  strengthened  its  maritime  power;  extended  its  com¬ 
merce  as  far  as  the  E.  Indies,  where  he  obtained  the  first 
possessions;  and  by  restrictions  upon  the  Hanse  towns, 
greatly  increased  the  inland  trade  of  the  country.  His 
legislative  and  financial  reforms,  together  with  his  love  and 
patronage  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  gained  for  him  the 
esteem  of  his  people,  especially  of  the  learned. 

CHRISTIAN  VII.,  King  of  Denmark:  1749,  Jan.  29— 
1808,  Mar,  13;  son  of  Fredrick  V.  and  Louisa,  of  England. 
He  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  father  1766,  Jan.  14,  and 
in  the  same  year  married  Caroline  Matilda,  sister  of  George 
III . ,  of  England.  The  dissipations  of  his  early  life  had  en¬ 
feebled  his  energies,  and  rendered  him  unfit  for  govern¬ 
ment.  The  nianagement  of  the  state  was,  in  consequence, 
seized  by  his  ministers,  with  Count  Bernstorff,  who  had 
possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  the  king’s  fathe  \  it  their 
head.  Bernstorff,  however,  was  soon  forced  to  retreat  be¬ 
fore  Struensee  (q.v  ),  who  exercised  unbounded  influence 
over  the  king  and  his  imprudent  young  queen.  But  innova¬ 
tions  of  a  despotic  tendency,  and  insults  offered  to  the 
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national  feeling,  soon  drew  upon  this  minister  the  hatred 
of  the  nation.  The  queen-dowager  seeing  this,  made  it  an 
occasion  for  satisfying  her  ambitious  nature,  by  attaching 
herself  to  the  malcontents;  and  in  1772  with  the  assistance 
of  her  son,  Fredrick  (1754-1805),  she  persuaded  the  vacilla¬ 
ting  king  to  draw  up  an  order  of  arrest  for  Struensee  and 
the  young  queen.  Bernstorff  was  recalled  from  Hamburg. 
The  king,  now  incapacitated  by  mental  disease,  governed 
only  nominally.  In  1784,  his  son  Fredrick  VI.  (q.v.), 
came  to  the  head  of  the  government,  as  joint  regent  with 
the  queen-mother. 

CHRISTIAN  VIII.,  King  of  Denmark:  1786,  Sep.  18^ 
1848,  Jan.  20  (reigned  1839-48);  nephew  of  Christian  VII. 
The  treaty  of  Kiel,  ceding  Norway  to  Sweden,  wras  re¬ 
pudiated  by  the  Norwegians  1814,  Jan.  28.  C.,  then  gov 
of  Norway,  offered  himself  as  champion  of  independence 
gathered  an  army  of  12,000,  called  a  diet  Apr.  10,  and  was 
proclaimed  king  of  Norway  as  Christian  I.,  May  29.  The 
allied  powers  supporting  Bernadotte,  C.  gave  up  the  crown 
Oct.  10,  turned  to  study,  and  became  pres,  of  the  Copen¬ 
hagen  Acad.  of  Fine  Arts  1832.  He  succeeded  his  cousin 
Fredrick  VI.  1839,  Dec.  3,  and  was  crowned  1840,  June 
30.  The  liberals  demanding  the  settlement  of  the  Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein  question,  he,  by  letter  1846,  July  8,  declared 
these  provinces  indissolubly  united  with  Denmark.  Com¬ 
plications  arose,  and  shortly  before  the  revolution  of  1848 
he  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Fredrick  VII 

CHRISTIAN  IX.:  King  of  Denmark;  b.  1818,  April 
8.  On  the  death  of  Frederick  VII.  in  1863,  he  ascended 
the  throne  by  virtue  of  a  protocol  made  in  London,  1852, 
which  conferred  the  right  of  succession  on  the  house  of 
Gliicksburg  on  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Oldenburg. 
Soon  after  he  succeeded  to  the  throne,  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  trouble  culminated,  and  he  was  forced  into  war 
with  Prussia  and  Austria,  because  these  two  powers 
pushed  troops  into  the  disputed  territory.  Christian 
was  defeated,  and  compelled  to  withdraw  from  Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein  and  Lauenburg.  Died,  Jan.  29,  1906. 

CHRISTIAN  ALLIANCE:  organization  whose  full 
title  is  ‘Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance,’  and  whose 
aim  is  ‘a  union  of  all  evangelical  denominations  for  fel¬ 
lowship,  prayer,  and  work,  in  promoting  the  gospel  of 
full  salvation  and  the  evangelization  of  the  neglected 
classes  at  home  and  abroad.  Rev.  A.  B.  Simpson,  D.D., 
began  the  movement,  1881;  headquarters  are  on  8th  ave., 
near  44th  st.,  New  York. 

A  number  of  branches  sprang  up  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  in  1887  the  C.  A.  was  organized  at  Old  Or¬ 
chard,  Me,,  as  the  direct  outgrowth.  Prominent  among  the 
teachings  are  entire  sanctification,  divine  healing  of  djsease, 
and  the  personal  and  premillennial  coming  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Thousands  of  dollars  are  subscribed  toward  support  of 
foreign  missions  each  year.  The  C.  A.  has  a  Missionary 
Institute,  which  has  been  in  operation  since  1883,  where 
students  are  given  a  training  for  from  one  to  three  years. 
A  new  building  to  accommodate  250  students  was 
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opened  in  1897  at  South  Nyack,  N.  Y.  The  Berachah 
Home  at  the  same  place  offers  a  retreat  for  spiritual  rest 
and  physical  healing.  The  organ  of  the  C.  A.  is  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Missionary  Alliance,  issued  every  week  from  Nyack, 
N.  Y. 

CHRISTIAN  BURIAL:  see  Burial:  Felo  de  se. 

CHRISTIAN  CHARITY,  Knights  of  the  Order  of, 
in  France:  founded  by  King  Henry  III.  for  the  support  of 
maimed  officers  and  soldiers,  who  had  done  good  service 
in  the  wars.  He  assigned  revenues  to  the  order,  drawn 
from  all  the  hospitals  in  the  kingdom.  The  knights  woro 
on  the  left  breast  an  anchored  cross  embroidered  on  white 
taffety  or  satin,  with  a  border  of  blue  silk,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  cross  a  lozenge  of  sky  blue  charged  with  a 
fleur  de  lis  or.  The  completion  of  the  institution  was  re¬ 
served  for  Henry  IV.,  who  placed  it  under  the  charge  of 
the  marshals  and  colonels  of  France.  The  order  formed 
the  germ  of  that  noble  hospital  the  Invalides,  founded  by 
Louis  XIV.,  and  model  for  the  English  hospitals  of  Chelsea 
and  Greenwich.  When  the  Invalides  was  founded,  the 
order  of  C.  C.  was  superseded. 

CHRISTIAN  COMMISSION,  The  United  States: 
organized  in  New  York  1861,  Nov.  14.  The  idea  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  Vincent  Collyer,  and  pushed  by  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Assoc,  of  New  York,  which  issued,  Sep.  23, 
a  call  on  all  similar  associations  in  the  north  to  unite  in 
the  work.  The  C.  C.  emulated  and  cooperated  with  the 
labors  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  (q.v.)  in  ministering  to 
the  material  wants  of  the  soldiers,  especially  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  supplemented  them  by  giving  attention  to 
the  religious  needs  of  the  troops,  and  assisting  the  efforts 
of  the  regimental  chaplains.  It  sent  forth  a  great  number 
of  zealous  agents,  received  the  gratuitous  services  of  many 
clergymen  and  laymen,  and  accomplished  much  good. 
Its  religious  work  aimed  to  be  wholly  unsectarian;  and  it 
aided  in  spreading  a  sentiment  of  Christian  union  among 
various  denominations.  In  its  physical  ministrations  there 
was  some  wholesome  rivalry  between  it  and  the  Sanitary 
Commission.  Its  Annals  were  written  by  Moss. 

CHRISTIAN  CONNECTION,  The:  see  Christians, 
The. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAV'OR,  Society  of:  organiza¬ 
tion  to  promote  the  Christian  growth  and  usefulness  of 
young  people.  It  was  originated  by  Francis  E.  Clark, 
d.d.,  and  the  first  soc.  was  formed  in  the  Williston  Congl. 
Church  (of  which  he  was  then  pastor),  Portland,  Me., 
1881,  Feb.  2.  It  grew  out  of  his  desire  for  an  efficient 
method  of  training  a  number  of  young  converts  for 
the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  church  membership. 
Among  the  principles  of  the  society  are  the  following: 
That  youth  is  pre-eminently  the  period  for  useful  service; 
that,  for  religious  efficiency,  members  must  be  organ¬ 
ized;  and  that,  to  secure  the  best  results,  a  direct  obli- 
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gation  must  be  imposed  on  each  member.  The  re¬ 
quirement  is  made  that  each  member  shall,  unless  specially 
detained,  attend  and  take  part  in  each  weekly  prayer¬ 
meeting  of  the  society.  Each  soc.  is  connected  with  a 
local  church,  with  which  and  for  which  it  works.  Its 
motto  is,  ‘For  Christ  and  the  Church/  The  organiza¬ 
tion  is  connected  with  all  denominations.  Its  expenses 
are  met  by  the  sale  of  its  publications  and  by  vol¬ 
untary  contributions.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Golden 
Rule,  published  at  Boston.  Junior  Endeavor  societies, 
with  the  same  ends  in  view  as  the  original  soc.,  organize 
children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14.  At  the  fifteenth 
international  convention  of  the  societies,  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  1896,  July  9-13,  the  World’s  Union  of  Christian 
Endeavor  was  organized  with  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark, 
president,  and  Rev.  W.  J.  L.  Closs,  of  Australia,  first 
secretary.  In  1906  there  were  throughout  the  world 
67,000  societies,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  4,000,- 
000. 

CHRISTIAN  ERA:  see  Chronology. 

CHRISTIANIA:  capital  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of 
Aggerhuus,  in  a  beautiful  open  valley  on  the  n.  side  of  the 
Christiania  Fiord.  Christiania  is  the  seat  of  the  Norwegian 
government,  the  superior  courts,  and  the  Storthing.  Be¬ 
sides  the  suburbs  of  Pipervigen,  Hammarsborg,  Vaterland, 
and  Greenland,  the  town  consists  of  Christiania,  properly 
so  called  (laid  out  by  Christian  IV.,  1614,  in  a  regular 
parallelogram  of  1,000  paces  in  length  and  breadth);  the 
Old  Town  or  Opslo,  where  the  bishop  resides,  and  the  cita¬ 
del  Aggerhuus,  from  which  the  broad  straight  streets  of  the 
town  can  be  fired  upon.  The  most  important  public 
buildings  are  the  royal  palace,  the  bank  and  exchange,  the 
house  of  representatives,  or  storthing,  the  governor’s  pal¬ 
ace,  and  the  cathedral.  There  is  also  the  university,  the 
only  one  in  Norway,  opened  1813,  with  a  staff  of  46  ordi¬ 
nary,  and  six  extraordinary  professors.  About  1,500 
students  attend  it  annually.  This  institution  contains, 
besides  various  scientific  '  collections,  a  library  of  about 
250,000  vols.,  a  botanical  garden,  and  an  observatory  59c 
54'  42"  n.  lat.,  and  10°  50'  e.  long.),  opened  1833.  Chris¬ 
tiania  has  also  some  good  schools  and  learned  societies, 
of  which  the  ‘Society  for  Northern  Antiquities’  is  famous. 
The  manufactures  of  Christiania  are  cotton,  oil,  paper, 
soap,  and  bricks.  There  are  also  numerous  distilleries  and 
corn-mills.  It  exports  in  considerable  quantities  wood, 
iron,  anchovies,  and  glasswares.  Over.  2,000  vessels 
annually  enter  the  port  (which,  however,  is  closed  by  ice 
for  four  months).  It  has  regular  steam-boat  communica¬ 
tion  with  Gottenburg,  Copenhagen,  Kiel,  Hull,  and  Leith. 
Christiania,  by  means  of  its  bay,  is  connected  with  Dram- 
men  (pop.  23.093),  famous  for  its  extensive  trade  in  tim¬ 
ber  etc.  The  scenery  of  the  whole  bay  is  unsurpassed  in 
beauty  Pop.  (1900)  227,626. 
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CHRISTIANITY,  krist-yan'i-ti,  the  religion  professed 
by  those  nations  of  the  world  claiming  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  of  civilization.  The  historic  evidences  of  Chris- 
ianity  are  limited,  owing  to  the  conditions  which  pre¬ 
vailed  at  the  time  of  the  advent  of  its  Founder.  It 
was  a  period  of  universal  belief  in  the  miraculous  by 
all  classes,  and  of  profound  ignorance  among  the  mass 
of  the  common  people.  Every  remarkable  event  was 
supposed  to  have  a  supernatural  origin;  in  many  in¬ 
stances  the  most  natural  and  even  trivial  incidents  were 
magnified  into  miracles.  This  state  of  affairs  prevailed 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  well  as  among  the 
Jews.  Men  claimed  to  be  sons  of  the  gods,  and  attributed 
their  successes  and  victories  to  the  direct  interposition 
of  divine  or  supernatural  agencies;  even  the  great 
Caesar  was  not  above  the  prevalent  superstitions  of 
his  age  in  their  bearing  upon  his  own  fortunes,  as  his 
Commentaries  abundantly  prove.  It  was  nowhere  re¬ 
garded  as  an  extraordinary  or  improbable  thing  that 
one  should  be  raised  from  the  dead;  and  yet  there  was 
but  little  absolute  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
The  Jews  believed  in  a  living  God,  the  Creator  of  all 
things;  but  an  influential  sect  among  them  rejected 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  existence.  The  Greeks,  besides 
developing  the  principle  of  the  beautiful  in  their  works 
of  art  and  their  spiritual  idealism  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  thus  manifesting  their  longings  for  a  higher 
and  better  life,  had  progressed  no  further  in  their  views 
of  immortality  than  the  deification  of  their  heroes  and 
heronies,  with  a  sort  of  shadowy  faith  in  a  future  life. 
The  idea  that  all  men  were  immortal  and  would  live 
again  had  not  yet  dawned  upon  their  mental  vision. 
The  Romans  had  established  the  principles  of  law  and 
political  administration,  and  for  the  greater  part  bor¬ 
rowed  their  gods  from  the  nations  whom  they  had  con¬ 
quered.  They  had  likewise  established  an  intricate 
system  of  theurgy,  with  its  priests,  its  temples,  and  its 
impressive  ritualism;  and  these  were  subsequently 
adopted  in  a  modified  form  by  the  Christian  church. 

Into  the  midst  of  these  scattered  elements  and  chaotic 
conditions  Christ  came,  proclaiming  the  Fatherhood  of 
God,  the  brotherhood  of  man,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  future  punishments  and  rewards  for  deeds 
done  in  the  body.  The  world  was  ripe  for  this  teach¬ 
ing,  so  reasonable  and  so  consistent  with  the  apparent 
order  of  nature,  so  appealing  to  the  aspirations  of 
humanity.  He  introduced  the  law  of  benevolence,  with  the 
high  aim  of  making  men  pure  and  happy.  It  supplied 
what  was  lacking  in  the  religions  of  the  nations  then 
in  existence.  Had  the  decadence  of  government  and  so¬ 
ciety  not  been  past  mending,  Christ  would  have  given 
vitality  to  the  latent  faith  of  Greece,  mercy  to  the 
stern  law  of  Rome,  and  liberty  and  light  to  the  narrow 
theology  of  the  Jews.  By  inculcating  the  precepts  of 
peace  and  the  law  of  universal  love.  He  would  have 
broadened  the  spirit  of  patriotism  until  it  embraced  all 
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nations.  Thus  the  aspirations  of  ancient  times  for 
moral  perfection  might  have  found  satisfaction  in  the 
teachings  of  the  Nazarene,  which  supplied  at  the  same 
time  a  motive  for  diffusing  more  widely  that  light  and 
those  advantages  which  mystery  and  the  spirit  of 
caste  had  formerly  withheld  from  the  multitude.  Chris¬ 
tianity,  as  taught  by  Christ,  conveyed  the  highest 
ideals,  the  most  important  truths  and  principles,  the 
purest  laws  of  moral  life  to  all  ranks;  it  proved  the 
possibility  of  lofty  virtue  through  the  example  of  its 
Founder;  it  laid  the  foundation  for  the  peace  of  the 
world  through  the  doctrine  of  the  reconciliation  of 
men  with  God  and  with  each  other;  and,  directing  their 
minds  and  hearts  toward  Himself  and  the  evidences  of 
immortality  which  He  offered,  it  taught  them  to  discern 
the  benevolent  connection  of  the  future  life  with  the 
present.  The  history  and  character  of  Jesus  afforded 
the  materials  from  which  the  early  Christians  formed 
their  conceptions  of  the  power  and  tendency  of  their 
religion.  This  principle  appears,  by  its  effect  upon  the 
numerous  nations,  differing  so  greatly  in  intellectual 
character  and  cultivation,  which  received  Christianity 
at  first,  to  have  been  a  universal  truth  adapted  to  the 
whole  human  race,  and  of  a  divine,  all-uniting  power. 
As  to  contributing  causes.  Gibbon’s  famous  fifteenth 
chapter  gives  a  fair  and  luminous  account  of  the  facts 
which,  humanly  speaking,  ‘  most  effectually  favored 
and  assisted  ’  the  church’s  rapid  growth. 

The  first  community  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  was 
formed  at  Jerusalem  soon  after  the  death  of  their 
Master.  Another  at  Antioch  in  Syria  first  assumed 
( about  65 )  the  name  of  Christians,  which  had  originally 
been  given  to  them  by  their  adversaries  as  a  term  of 
reproach ;  and  the  travels  of  the  apostles  spread  Chris¬ 
tianity  through  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Palestine,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  the  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean,  Italy,  and  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  as  early  as  the  first  century,  contained  societies 
of  Christians.  Their  ecclesiastical  discipline  was  simple 
and  conformable  to  their  humble  condition,  and  they 
continued  to  acquire  strength  amidst  all  kinds  of  op¬ 
pression.  At  the  end  of  the  second  century  Christians 
were  to  be  found  in  all  the  provinces,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  third  almost  a  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  of  several  neighboring  countries, 
professed  this  belief. 

From  the  first  council  of  the  Church  held  in  Jerus¬ 
alem,  before  the  apostles  dispersed  to  teach  all  nations, 
the  followers  of  Christ  strove  to  keep  united,  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  faith  and  discipline  left  them  by  their  Founder 
When  any  person  or  persons  of  influence  advanced  a 
teaching  which  seemed  to  Christians  out  of  harmony 
with  the  faith  as  given  to  them  by  Christ,  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  to  call  together  the  bishops,  as  at  Jerusalem, 
and  discuss  the  disputed  questions,  in  order  to  learn 
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by  traditional  and  historical  evidence  the  truth.  Such 
meetings  or  assemblies  when  called  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  were  known  as  General  Councils,  but  if  by  any 
other  bishop  they  were  called  provincial  councils.  Cer¬ 
tain  scholarly  men  who  were  zealous  in  the  cause 
gathered  together  the  authoritative  teachings  and  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  traditions  of  the  times,  and  thus  left 
on  record  the  history  of  the  first  years  of  Christianity 
from  theological  and  dogmatic  points  of  view.  These 
men  are  styled  fathers  or  doctors  of  the  Church.  The 
teachings  of  the  councils  and  the  fathers  were  potent 
factors  in  fostering  unity  among  Christians.  Those 
who  did  not  accept  the  teachings  of  the  councils  were 
called  heretics.  Jeremy  Taylor  found  the  essence  of 
heresy  to  be  self-will  rather  than  erroneous  opinions. 
The  word  at  first  meant  separation  or  sect;  men  might 
part  from  the  Church,  as  in  the  great  Donatist  schism, 
on  other  than  doctrinal  grounds. 

Christianity  was  introduced  among  the  Goths  in 
the  4th  century,  and,  spreading  among  the  other 
Teutonic  nations  in  the  west  and  north  of  Europe,  sub¬ 
jected  to  its  influence  during  the  7th  and  8th  centuries 
the  rude  warriors  who  founded  new  kingdoms  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Western  empire.  Meanwhile  it  was  losing 
ground  in  Asia  and  Africa  before  the  encroachments 
of  the  Saracens,  by  whose  rigorous  measures  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Christians  were  forced  into  Moham¬ 
medanism,  the  heretical  sects  which  had  been  disowned 
by  the  orthodox  Church  including  almost  the  only 
Christians  who  maintained  themselves  in  the  East. 

During  the  progress  of  Mohammedanism,  which,  in 
Europe,  originally  extended  only  to  Spain  and  Sicily, 
the  Roman  popes,  who  were  advancing  systematically 
to  full  ecclesiastical  superiority  in  the  west  of  Europe, 
gained  more  in  the  north,  and  soon  after,  in  the  east 
of  this  quarter  of  the  world,  by  the  conversion  of  the 
Slavonic  and  Scandinavian  nations  (from  the  10th  to 
the  12th  century),  than  they  had  lost  in  other  regions. 
For  the  Mohammedans  had  chiefly  overrun  the  territory 
of  the  Eastern  Church,  which  had  been  since  the  5th 
century  no  longer  one  with  the  Western  (Latin)  Church, 
and  had  by  degrees  become  entirely  separate  from  it. 
In  the  10th  century  it  received  some  new  adherents  by 
the  conversion  of  the  Russians,  who  are  now  its  most 
powerful  support.  But  the  Crusaders,  who  were  led 
partly  by  religious  enthusiasm,  partly  by  the  desire  of 
conquest  and  adventure,  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the 
holy  sepulchre,  gained  the  new  kingdom  of  Jerusalem, 
not  for  the  Greek  emperor,  but  for  themselves  and 
the  papal  hierarchy.  The  confusion  which  this  finally 
unsuccessful  attempt  against  the  infidels  introduced  into 
the  civil  and  domestic  affairs  of  the  western  nations 
gave  the  Church  a  favorable  opportunity  of  increas¬ 
ing  its  possessions  and  asserting  its  claims  to  universal 
sovereignty.  But,  contrary  to  the  wishes  and  expecta- 
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tions  of  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  the  remains  of  ancient 
heresies  were  introduced  into  the  West  through  the 
increased  intercourse  of  nations  and  by  the  returning 
Crusaders,  and  new  ideas  of  another  sort  were  also 
propagated,  springing  from  the  philosophical  spirit  of 
examination  displayed  by  some  of  the  schoolmen. 

Wickliff  in  England  and  Huss  in  Bohemia  began 
attacks  on  the  popes  and  bishops  because  of  abuses 
which  had  crept  into  the  Church.  Their  action  led  to 
a  revolt  against  ecclesiastical  authority  which  resulted 
in  many  leaving  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  movement  that  took  place  in  the  next 
century,  and  in  which  Luther  was  the  great  actor,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Reformation,  and  the 
articles  relating  to  it.  The  Reformation  is  naturally 
regarded  with  widely  different  sentiments  by  Protes¬ 
tants  and  Roman  Catholics.  But  that  this  great  change 
in  the  Church  has  restored  Christianity  to  its  original 
simplicity  and  purity  the  most  Zealous  Protestant  will 
not  assert,  any  more  than  the  reflecting  Catholic  will 
deny  the  necessity  that  then  existed  for  some  reform — 
a  necessity  which  indeed  resulted  in  the  holding  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  On  this  subject  a  Roman  Catholic 
writer  remarks  that  ‘  The  true  and  Catholic  Reforma¬ 
tion,  long  desired,  but  delayed  by  many  difficulties, 
was  taken  up  and  successfully  accomplished  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  (1545-63)/ 

From  a  Protestant  viewpoint  the  development  of 
doctrine  is  the  most  interesting  phase  of  theological 
history.  This  has  gone  on  from  the  beginning,  slowly 
and  doubtfully  for  centuries,  and  with  increasing  rapid¬ 
ity  since  the  revival  of  learning  and  of  human  intelli¬ 
gence  and  conscience;  as  the  pastor  of  the  Plymouth 
pilgrims  believed,  ‘  the  Lord  had  yet  more  light  and 
truth  to  break  forth  from  His  Word.”  Of  late  this 
evolution  has  been  more  powerfully  influenced  by  the 
general  progress  of  science,  and  its  mental  effects  may 
be  not  less  important  than  the  material  alleviations 
of  life  brought  in  by  enlarged  technical  knowledge. 
The  warfare  between  ‘  religious  ’  and  ‘  secular  ’  truth 
is  not  so  violent  as  of  old ;  there  is  less  bigotry  abroad 
and  more  toleration;  more  deference  is  paid  to  reason 
and  less  to  tradition;  the  tendency  is  to  emphasize  the 
moral  and  spiritual,  rather  than  the  dogmatic,  aspects 
of  religion;  to  regard  Christianity  as  a  producer  of 
character,  much  more  than  as  a  set  of  fixed  opinions; 
to  care  more  for  the  ideal  and  spirit  of  the  Master 
than  for  what  men  have  thought  about  Him.  borne 
steps  have  been  taken  toward  a  general  realization 
(west  of  Russia  or  Turkey)  of  the  noble  maxim  of  a 
Cambridge  Platonist:  ‘Christ  is  not  so  little  as  a 
name  or  notion:  He  is  a  nature,  and  spirit,  and  life 
in  us.’ 

CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE,  Society  for  Promot- 
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ing:  oldest  of  the  great  religious  associations  connected 
with  the  Church  of  England.  It  was  founded  1698, 
though  it  did  not  receive  its  present  name  till  1701;  and 
had  for  its  object:  T.  To  promote  and  encourage  the  erect¬ 
ing  of  charity  schools  in  all  parts  of  England  and  Wales. 
2.  To  disperse,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  Bibles  and  tracts 
of  religion;  and,  in  general,  to  advance  the  honor  of  God, 
and  the  good  of  mankind,  by  promoting  Christian  knowl¬ 
edge,  both  at  home  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  by  the 
best  methods  that  should  offer.’  These  objects  it  has 
never  ceased  to  pursue,  directing  its  efforts  chiefly  to  the 
British  dominions;  partaking  at  once  of  the  nature  of  an 
educational  association,  a  missionary  soc.,  a  Bible  soc., 
and  a  religious  tract  soc;  and  notwithstanding  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  other  great  societies  in  these  several  departments 
of  Christian  benevolence,  its  revenue  amounts  to  about 
£  1 00,000  a  year.  The  Protestant  missionaries  who  labored 
in  the  s.  of  India  in  last  century  were  supported  chiefly  by 
this  society,  which  has  also  established  many  Christian 
schools. 

CHRISTIAN  MISSIONARY  ALLIANCE:  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Missionary  Alliance  was  the  title  adopted  when  the 
Christian  Alliance,  which  had  been  founded  in  1887,  and 
the  International  Missionary  Alliance  combined  in  1897. 
All  who  have  made  open  profession  of  belief  in  Christ  may 
become  members  by  subscribing  to  the  principles  of  the 
order  and  enrolling  their  names.  The  objects  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance  are  ‘Wide  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  in  its  fulness,  the 
promotion  of  a  deeper  and  higher  Christian  life  and  the 
work  of  evangelization,  especially  among  the  neglected 
classes  in  distant  and  especially  heathen  countries.’  Con¬ 
nected  with  the  Alliance  are  the  Missionary  Training  In¬ 
stitute,  Institute  for  the  Training  of  Home  Workers, 
Berachah  Home  and  Berachah  Orphanage. 

CHRISTIAN  REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  NORTH 
AMERICA,  The:  This  Church  is  largely  the  result  of 
three  secession  movements  out  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church  (q.v.).  The  first  of  these  movements  took  place 
in  1822  in  the  States  of  New'  Jersey  and  New  York.  Its 
leader  was  Rev.  Solomon  Froeligh,  D.D.,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  theology  in  the  Dutch  Church.  The  reasons  ad¬ 
vanced  for  seceding  from  the  old  denomination  were:  its 
laxness  in  disciplining  offending  members,  indiscriminate 
administration  of  sealing  ordinances,  and  toleration  of 
Hopkinsian  teachings.  In  1827  the  seceders,  calling  them¬ 
selves  the  ‘True  Reformed  Dutch  Church,’  numbered  25 
congregations  and  12  ministers.  Their  number  dwindled 
slowly  but  surely  until  1890,  when  they  formed  a  union 
with  the  main  part  of  the  present  Christian  Reformed 
Church. 

This  main  part  wras  composed  largely  of  Hollanders  who, 
in  1847,  and  the  decade  following,  had  settled  in  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Iov7a,  and  other  northwestern  States.  In  1849 
these  people — all  staunch  Calvinists — had  united  them¬ 
selves  witn  the  (Dutch)  Reformed  Church.  From  the 
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very  beginning,  however,  some  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
union  on  account  of  difference  in  language,  neglect  of 
catechetical  preaching  and  teaching,  too  much  fraternizing 
with  un-Calvinistic  denominations,  the  singing  of  hymns, 
and  laxity  of  doctrine.  Objections  were  also  made  against 
allowing  freemasons  to  be  church  members.  In  1857  this 
dissatisfaction  led  to  an  open  disruption.  Under  the 
leadership  of  the  Rev.  K.  Vanden  Bosch,  about  half  a 
dozen  churches  in  Michigan  withdrew  and  styled  them¬ 
selves  the  ‘True  Dutch  Reformed  Church.’  In  1876  they 
opened  a  theological  school  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  the 
denominational  stronghold. 

This  True  Dutch  Reformed  Church  was  much  strength¬ 
ened,  numerically  and  morally,  by  a  third  movement  of 
secession  which  took  place  in  the  early  ’80’s,  This  move¬ 
ment  was  the  result  of  anti-Masonic  agitation,  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  refusing  to  take  such  de¬ 
cided  action  as  the  complainants  desired.  In  1882  the 
seceding  congregations,  about  half  a  dozen,  led  by  Rev. 
L.  J.  Hulst,  united  formally  with  the  Church  which  had 
withdrawn  in  1857. 

After  this  union  the  numerical  increase  of  the  denomina¬ 
tion,  which  was  slow  at  first,  became  quite  rapid. .  The 
statistics  for  1905  give  164  congregations,  119  ministers, 
594  elders,  548  deacons,  12,209  families,  21,817  communi¬ 
cants,  21,229  catechism  scholars,  16,309  Sabbath-school 
scholars;  a  total  of  62,836  souls.  These  congregations  are 
located  in  18  States,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from 
Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  different  local  churches 
are  joined  in  10  ‘classes’  or  presbyteries.  .  Six  delegates  'of 
each  of  the  latter,  three  ministers  and  three  elders,  consti¬ 
tute  the  Synod,  the  highest  Church  court  of  the  denomina¬ 
tion,  meeting  biennially  (in  even  years),  the  third  Wednes¬ 
day  in  June.  The  theological  school,  including  both  a 
literary  and  a  theological  department,  numbers  about  150 
students.  The  faculty  is  composed  of  10  professors. 

The  denomination  also  carries  on  mission  work  among 
the  Navaho  and  Zuni  Indians  in  New  Mexico.  Near  Gal¬ 
lup,  N.  M.,  ‘Rehoboth  Mission,’  a  promising  boarding 
school  for  Navaho  children,  has  been  opened.  _  Something 
is  also  done  for  Jewish  missions.  Four  periodicals  are 
issued  in  the  interests  of  the  denomination:  one  weekly, 
two  monthlies,  and  one  bi-weekly,  the  latter  in  English, 
‘The  Banner  of  Truth,’  published  in  Holland,  Mich. 
Most  of  the  Christian  Reformed  congregations  are  as  yet 
using  the  Holland  language  in  their  religious  exercises. 
Half  a  dozen  conduct  their  worship  in  German,  18  are 
English-speaking  churches,  and  the  near  future  promises 
many  more  as  a  result  of  Americanizing  forces.  Fraternal 
relations  are  established  with  the  stricter  Calvinistic 
Churches  of  the  United  States  and  South  Africa,  and 
especially  with  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Holland.  In 
creed  and  government  the  Christian  Reformed  Church  is 
like  all  reformed  denominations  of  Holland  origin  through¬ 
out  the  world. 
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CHRISTIANS.  The:  religious  denomination  called 
sometimes  Christian  Connection  (distinct  from  the  Dis¬ 
ciples  of  Christ,  also  sometimes  called  Christians).  They 
repudiate  as  a  nickname  the  pronunciation  with  i  long, 
Chrlst-ians.  The  body  had  its  origin  in  three  secessions. 
(1)  James  O’Kelly  and  others  left  the  Methodists  in  N.  C., 
1793,  and  at  tirst  were  called  ‘Republican  Methodists,’ 
but  at  a  conference  in  Surry  co.,  Va.,  1794,  Aug.  4,  organ¬ 
ized  as  ‘Christians.’  (2)  Abner  Jones,  of  Harkand,  Vt., 
established,  1800,  at  Lyndon,  Yt.,  a  society  which  dis¬ 
avowed  sectarianism  and  human  creeds.  He  was  joined 
by  Elias  Smith  and  other  Baptists,  and  many  churches 
were  formed  in  New  England  within  the  next  four  years. 
These  two  compiled  Hymns ,  Original  and  Selected,  for  the 
Use  of  Christians  (1805-10),  and  E.  Smith  conducted  the 
Christian’s  Magazine,  a  quarterly,  1805-07,  and  began,  1808, 
Sep.  1,  The  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty,  which  is  claimed 
(though  the  claim  is  disputed)  to  be  the  earliest  religious 
newspaper,  preceding  by  eight  years  the  Boston  Recorder, 
and  by  five  the  Philadelphia  Remembi'ancer.  (3)  Baron 
W.  Stone,  David  Purviance,  and  other  Presbyterians  in 
Ky.  and  Tenn.,  withdrew,  1801,  from  the  synod  of  Ky., 
organized  the  Springfield  presbytery,  and  announced  theiT 
principles,  1804,  June  28.  These  three  bodies,  having  the 
same  ideas  and  aims,  were  soon  consolidated  under  a  con¬ 
gregational  government,  with  a  general  convention,  meet¬ 
ing  quadrennially. 

The  views  of  the  C.  are  thus  expressed  by  themselves: 

‘  They  seek  to  unite  the  followers  of  Christ  of  every  per¬ 
suasion,  by  breaking  down  party  walls,  party  spirit,  and 
sectarian  feeling  and  practice,  and  by  infusing  into  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  all  lovers  of  the  Redeemer  a  liberal 
spirit,  thereby  inducing  liberal  practice.  They  admonish 
their  brethren  to  beware  of  atheists,  deists,  agnostics,  hu¬ 
manitarians,  spiritualists,  uuiversalists,  etc.  Their  watch¬ 
word  has  always  been,  “  Let  the  brethren  of  the  Christian 
Church  beware  !  ”  They  have  no  rule  of  faith  but  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  the  only  test  of  fellowship  agreed  upon  is 
Christian  character.  They  believe  that  the  right  of  private 
judgment  and  liberty  of  conscience  in  reference  to  those 
points  of  doctrine  and  practice  not  considered  essential  to 
salvation  should  be  accorded  and  enjoyed  by  all;  and  that 
therefore  all  who  believe  in  and  love  and  serve  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  ought  to  be  received  into  the  fellowship  and 
communion  of  the  church.  They  discard  the  use  of  such 
words  as  “  Trinity,”  “  Three  Persons  in  One,”  in  reference 
to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  as  illogical  and  mis¬ 
leading,  and  prefer  to  use  Bible  terms  instead.  They  ad¬ 
vocate  immersion  as  the  proper  mode  of  baptism,  but  will 
not  refuse  an  infusionist  membership.  They  believe  in  the 
future  reward  of  the  righteous  and  punishment  of  the 
wicked.  They  hold  that  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  in 
Eden  involved  not  only  the  actual  transgressors,  but 
their  posterity,  in  that  they  are  born  in  exile  from  God, 
i.e.,  the  children  of  sinful  parents;  but  the  church  does  not 
teach  total  depravity,  nor  that  any  are  damned  on  account 
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of  original  sin.  They  do  not  believe  that  God  elects  some, 
and  condemns  the  rest  of  mankind;  a  child  may  have  a 
sinful  heritage,  but  is  not  an  actual  sinner  before  arriving 
at  the  age  of  accountability.  They  hold  that  the  Scriptures 
are  inspired  and  of  divine  authority;  that  every  man  has 
a  right  to  interpret  them  for  himself;  that  differences  of 
theological  views  are  not  a  bar  to  church  fellowship;  that 
there  is  one  God,  and  that  Christ  is  His  divine  Son,  who 
pre-existed  before  He  came  to  earth,  and  is  the  Media¬ 
tor  between  God  and  man,  and  that  His  sufferings  atone 
for  the  sins  of  all  men,  who  by  repentance  and  faith  may 
be  saved;  that  immersion  is  the  only  proper  form  of  bap¬ 
tism,  and  believers  the  only  proper  subjects  for  that  ordi¬ 
nance;  that  communion  at  the  Lord’s  table  is  open  to  be¬ 
lievers  of  all  denominations;  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the 
Spirit  of  God — that  it  bears  a  like  relation  to  God  as  the 
spirit  of  man  does  to  man.  Although  they  have  a  decided 
opinion  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  they  seek  to 
know  no  more  than  what  is  written  in  the  language  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  In  their  early  history  they  were  often 
misrepresented,  but  are  now  regarded  as  orthodox.  They 
put  much  stress  on  the  punishment  that  awaits  those  who 
add  unto  God’s  word  or  take  therefrom. 

There  is  an  element  in  the  church  which  does  not  agree 
to  this  view  in  full.  They  hold  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
but  deny  that  he  is  equal  with  the  Father;  they  reject 
the  vicarious  atonement,  but  believe  that  the  atonement 
is  the  reconciliation  of  the  sinner  to  God  through  the 
death  of  his  Son.  ‘By  his  stripes  we  are  healed,  that  is, 
reconciled — atoned.’  They  hold  that  the  death  of  Christ 
was  not  to  make  judicial  satisfaction,  but  to  secure  the 
sinner’s  salvation  and  a  ratification  of  the  New  Covenant, 
that  it  is  moral  in  its  nature,  rather  than  propitiatory. 
This  wing  of  the  church  denies  the  personality  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  teaching  that  he  is  an  influence  proceeding  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son  for  the  convincing  of  the  world 
of  sin,  of  righteousness  and  of  judgment.  They  as  much 
depend  upon  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  make  their  labors  effective  as  do  their  brethren  who 
accept  his  personality.  The  Spirit  is  thus  honored  in 
their  lives  and  service. 

This  definition  of  their  doctrines,  though  evangelical, 
does  not  present  a  definite  assertion  of  a  strictly  Trinitarian 
theology.  Within  the  present  century  the  emphasis  for¬ 
merly  laid  on  theological  accuracy  has  indeed  been  some¬ 
what  modified,  partly  perhaps  by  the  influence  of  this 
body;  but,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term,  Trini¬ 
tarian  doctrine  is  still  a  component  part  of  ‘orthodoxy. 

The  slavery  trouble  disturbed  the  connection  of  the 
southern  with  the  northern  conferences,  and  the  former 
organized,  1856,  a  Southern  general  convention,  which 
still  exists,  though  the  whole  body  is  united  in  an  Amer¬ 
ican  general  convention,  which,  by  its  constitution,  regu¬ 
lates  financial  business,  the  election  of  officers,  and  several 
departments.  A  publishing  house  at  Dayton,  O.,  issues 
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books,  tracts,  and  the  old  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty ,  which 
is  the  denominational  organ,  and  was  long  ago  united  with 
the  Dayton  Gospel  Herald.  The  Christian  Sun,  published 
formerly  at  Suffolk,  Va.,  is  now  conducted  at  Eton  Col¬ 
lege,  N.  C.  They  also  publish  The  Christian  Messenger  at 
New  Bedford,  Mass.;  The  Christian  Vanguard  at  King¬ 
ston,  Ontario,  Canada;  The  Christian  Missionary  at  Day- 
ton,  Ohio;  The  Christian  Messenger  in  Japan;  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  smaller  periodicals  and  books.  The  body  controls 
the  following  institutions  of  learning:  Starkey  College, 
founded  1842,  at  Eddytown,  Yates  co.,  N.  Y.;  Antioch 
College,  Yellow  Springs,  O.,  1852;  Graham  College,  N.  C., 
1852;  Union  Christian  College,  Merom,  Ind.,  1859;  Lincoln 
College,  Kan.,  1885;  Suffolk  Collegiate  Institute,  Va.,  1872; 
Christian  Biblical  Institute,  Eddytown,  N.  Y.,  1869; 
Weaubleau  Institute,  Mo.,  1872;  Literary  and  Theol.  In¬ 
stitute  (for  persons  of  color),  Franklinton,  N.  C.;  1880; 
Le  Grand  Christian  Institute,  Iowa,  1865;  and  Windsor 
High  School,  Va.,  1885.  Camp  Christian,  Craigville, 
Mass.,  is  a  seaside  resort,  under  a  charter;  it  has  a  large 
tabernacle  and  about  100  cottages. 

True  to  their  principles,  the  Christians  have  made  efforts 
toward  organic  union  with  affiliated  bodies.  The  Disci¬ 
ples  of  Christ  (q.v.),  who  also  have  claimed  the  name 
‘Christian/  are  a  much  stronger  body,  with  over  500,000 
members  and  some  50  universities,  colleges,  and  semi¬ 
naries;  though  agreeing  with  the  Christians  in  most  matters 
they  are  not  so  liberal,  admitting  no  baptism  but  by 
immersion,  and  this  difference  prevented  a  union.  Sev¬ 
eral  conferences  were  held,  1886,  with  the  Free  Will  Bap¬ 
tists,  but  to  no  definite  result.  A  council  held  1886,  May, 
with  the  Union  Christian  Church  was  more  successful, 
and  a  confederation  was  formed  between  the  two.  This 
body,  organized  at  Columbus,  O.,  1865,  has  some  50,000 
communicants,  two  organs  (the  Christian  Witness,  edited 
at  Newark,  O.,  and  the  Sentinel  of  Truth,  Excelsior 
Springs,  Mo.,  and  Humboldt  College,  Iowa,  founded  by 
S.  Taft,  but  now  carried  on  as  a  seminary. — The  Chris¬ 
tians  have  made  considerable  gains  in  the  last  few  years. 
They  now  have  72  annual  conferences,  with  1,500  minis¬ 
ters,  over  1,600  congregations,  and  about  125,000  com¬ 
municant  members.  The  value  of  their  church  property 
is  estimated  at  about  $3,500,000.  Besides  home  mis¬ 
sions,  and  the  work  of  church  extension,  they  support 
foreign  missions  in  Japan  and  Porto  Rico.  Among  their 
most  eminent  clergy  of  the  past,  besides  the  founders 
above  mentioned,  were  Wm.  Kinkade,  Prof.  David  Mil¬ 
lard,  Dr.  W.  B.  Wellons,  J.  N.  Manning,  F.  A.  Plummer 
Jos.  Badger,  Jabez  Chadwick,  S.  Clough,  Prof.  E.  W’ 
Humphreys,  Dr.  A.  Craig,  J.  N.  Spoor,  and  J.  G.  Wilson*. 

CHRISTIANSAND,  kris'te-dn-sdnd:  principal  town  of 
the  province  or  stift  of  that  name  in  Norway;  at  the  mouth 
of  Torridalself,  in  the  bay  of  Christiansand.  Christian- 
sand  is  the  residence  of  a  bishop  and  high-bailiff  or  stift- 
amtmand  and  has  a  branch  of  the  Norwegian  Bank,  a 
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gymnasium,  and  several  charitable  foundations.  The 
streets  are  wide,  straight,  and  regular;  the  houses  are 
built  of  wood  and  detached,  presenting  altogether  a  re¬ 
markable  colonial  appearance.  The  manufactures  are 
leather,  tobacco,  cotton,  etc.  Ship-building  forms  also  a 
considerable  branch  of  industry.  The  town,  built  1641, 
by  Christian  IV.,  has  an  excellent  harbor,  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  island  of  Oddern.  A  destructive  fire  took 
place  here  1880.  Christiansand  exports  wood,  lobsters, 
and  salmon  in  large  quantities.  The  town  and  harbor 
are  protected  by  several  fortifications.  The  fortifications, 
however,  have  been  rendered  practically  useless  by  the 
erection  of  a  fortress  at  Flekkero,  five  miles  distant. 
There  is  regular  communication  by  steamer  with  the  rest 
of  Norway,  and  with  Germany,  England,  and  Denmark. 
Pop.  (1900)  14,666. 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE.  Christian  Science  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  1866  by  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy.  In  1867 
she  began  the  first  school  of  Christian  Science  mind-heal¬ 
ing  in  Lynn,  Mass.  As  early  as  1862  she  had  written  and 
given  to  friends  certain  conclusions  derived  from  her 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  1870  she  copyrighted  her 
first  pamphlet  on  Christian  Science  which  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  appear  in  print  until  1876.  It  was  in  1875  that  Mrs. 
Eddy  published  the  Christian  Science  text-book,  Science 
and  Health  with  Key  to  the  Scriptures.  In  1879  the 
‘Church  of  Christ,  Scientist/  was  organized  and  chartered 
by  students  of  Mrs.  Eddy,  and  in  1881  she  accepted  the 
call  to  become  their  pastor.  A  reorganization  of  this 
church  took  place  in  1892  under  the  name  of  The  First 
Church  of  Christ,  Scientist.  In  1881  Mrs.  Eddy  opened 
the  Massachusetts  Metaphysical  College  in  Boston  under 
a  charter  from  the  Commonwealth,  in  which  institution 
over  four  thousand  students  were  taught  by  her  during 
seven  years.  Mrs.  Eddy  has  since  founded  or  instituted 
every  department  of  the  work  of  the  Christian  Science 
denomination,  such  as  its  publications,  reading  rooms, 
board  of  lectureship  and  committee  on  publication.  A 
church  edifice  for  The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist, 
The  Mother  Church,  was  erected  in  1894,  and  a  new  church 
adjoining  the  original  edifice,  seating  nearly  5,000  people, 
was  built  in  1904,  costing  over  $2,000,000. 

The  teachings  of  Christian  Science  have  been  authorita¬ 
tively  set  forth  by  Mrs.  Eddy  in  Science  and  Health  with 
Key  to  the  Scriptures.  She  gives  the  Principle  and  rule 
in  this  work  whereby  the  sick  may  be  healed  as  well  as 
the  sinner  saved,  and  teaches  the  necessity  of  a  practical 
Christianity  reviving  the  apostolic  healing  which  Jesus 
enjoined.  The  denomination  has  no  creed,  but  its  relig¬ 
ious  tenets,  contained  in  its  text-book,  are  as  follows: 

1.  As  adherents  of  Truth,  we  take  the  inspired  Word 
of  the  Bible  as  our  sufficient  guide  to  eternal  Life. 

2.  We  acknowledge  and  adore  one  supreme  and  infinite 
God.  We  acknowledge  His  Son,  one  Christ;  the  Holy 
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Ghost  or  divine  Comforter;  and  man  in  God’s  image  ana 
likeness. 

3.  We  acknowledge  God’s  forgiveness  of  sin  in  the  de¬ 
struction  of  sin  and  the  spiritual  understanding  that  evil 
is  unreal,  hence  not  eternal.  But  the  belief  in  sin  is  pun¬ 
ished  so  long  as  the  belief  lasts. 

4.  We  acknowledge  Jesus’  atonement  as  the  evidence  of 
divine,  efficacious  Love,  unfolding  man’s  unity  with  God 
through  Christ  Jesus,  the  Wayshower;  and  wre  acknowledge 
that  man  is  saved  through  Christ,  through  Truth,  Life,  and 
Love  as  demonstrated  by  the  Galilean  Prophet  in  healing 
the  sick  and  overcoming  sin  and  death. 

5.  We  acknowledge  that  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  and  his 
resurrection  served  to  uplift  faith  and  understanding  to 
perceive  eternal  Life,  even  the  allness  of  Spirit  and  the 
nothingness  of  matter. 

6.  And  we  solemnly  promise  to  strive,  watch,  and  pray 
for  that  Mind  to  be  in  us  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus; 
to  love  one  another;  and  to  be  meek,  merciful,  just,  and 
pure. 

A  brief  summary,  known  as  the  scientific  statement  of 
being,  likewise  contained  in  Science  and  Health  with  Key 
to  the  Scriptures ,  is  as  follows: 

‘There  is  no  life,  truth,  intelligence,  nor  substance  in 
matter.  All  is  infinite  Mind  and  its  infinite  manifestation, 
for  God  is  All-in-all.  Spirit  is  immortal  Truth;  matter 
is  mortal  error.  Spirit  is  the  real  and  eternal;  matter  is 
the  unreal  and  temporal.  Spirit  is  God,  and  man  is  His 
image  and  likeness.  Therefore  man  is  not  material;  he 
is  spiritual.  ’ 

The  Bible  and  Science  and  Health  with  Key  to  the  Script¬ 
ures  have  been  ordained  Pastor  of  The  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  the  ‘Mother  Church’ 
of  the  denomination.  The  officers  of  this  church  consist 
of  the  Rev.  Maiy  Baker  G.  Eddy  as  pastor  emeritus,  a 
Christian  Science  board  of  directors  of  five  members,  a 
president,  the  first  and  second  readers,  a  clerk  and  a 
treasurer.  In  1907  there  were  702  branch  Churches  of 
Christ,  Scientist,  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  An  iden¬ 
tical  weekly  lesson-sermon,  prepared  by  a  committee 
connected  with  The  Mother  Church,  is  read  in  all  these 
churches  at  the  Sunday  services.  There  are  two  readers 
who  read  alternately,  the  second  reader  from  the  Bible 
and  the  first  reader  from  Science  and  Health  with  Key 
to  the  Scriptures.  A  Wednesday  evening  meeting,  led 
by  the  First  Reader,  is  likewise  held  in  each  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist.  At  these  meetings  those  who  have  been 
healed  and  reformed  by  Christian  Science  are  privileged 
to  bear  grateful  testimony.  Beside  the  branch  churches 
there  were,  in  1907,  294  Christian  Science  Societies  not 
yet  organized  as  churches.  Each  branch  church  has  its 
own  form  of  government,  its  own  rules  and  by-laws,  and 
manages  its  own  financial  affairs. 

The  principal  work  of  the  Christian  Science  denomina¬ 
tion.  as  a  whole,  and  of  its  individual  members  as  such,  is 
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summed  up  in  the  word  'healing/  By  this  is  meant  the 
mental,  moral  and  physical  regeneration  of  mankind. 
There  are  several  thousand  regular  practitioners  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  to  be  found  here  and  abroad.  Furthermore, 
all  the  departments  of  the  denomination  contribute  to 
this  curative  work,  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  general  results  of  this  work  have  been  that  a  vast 
number  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  age  have 
been  benefited  in  mind  and  body,  many  have  been  healed 
of  diseases  pronounced  as  incurable  by  skilled  physicians, 
others  have  been  rescued  from  bad  habits  which  would 
yield  to  no  other  treatment,  while  the  general  efficiency 
of  persons  treated  by  Christian  Science,  as  regards  orderly 
living  and  general  usefulness,  has  been  enhanced. 

The  educational  needs  of  the  denomination  are  served 
by  The  Massachusetts  Metaphysical  College  in  Boston, 
and  by  numerous  duly  authorized  teachers  of  Christian 
Science  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Free 
lectures  on  Christian  Science  are  also  given  frequently 
by  members  of  the  board  of  lectureship  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  local  Churches  of  Christ,  Scientist.  Sunday 
schools  are  also  attached  to  the  various  churches.  The 
work  of  the  committee  on  publication  has  for  its  object 
to  correct  mistakes  concerning  Christian  Science  which 
may  appear  in  the  press  and  periodicals.  It  has  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  various  states,  provinces,  or  counties, 
and  is  educational  in  its  purpose  and  effect. 

The  various  churches  of  Christ,  Scientists,  maintain  free 
reading  rooms  in  the  towns  and  cities  where  they  are 
located.  In  these  rooms  the  Bible,  the  writings  of  Mrs. 
Eddy,  and  the  publications  of  the  Christian  Science  Pub¬ 
lishing  Society  may  be  read  free  of  charge. 

The  denomination,  through  the  Christian  Science  Pub¬ 
lishing  Society,  issues  the  monthly,  The  Christian  Science 
Journal,  the  weekly  Christian  Science  Sentinel,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Quarterly,  containing  the  Lesson-Sermons,  and 
a  German  monthly  publication,  Der  Herold  der  Christian 
Science.  Besides  this  books  and  pamphlets  are  also 
printed  by  the  Society. 

CHRISTIANSEN,  krls'te-an-sZn,  Arne  Einar,  Danish 
dramatist:  b.  1861.  His  first  play,  Lindow’s  Bairns,  was 
a  prose  comedy  and  was  first  produced  in  1881.  He  then 
travelled  for  several  years  in  various  European  countries 
and  in  the  Orient.  Upon  his  return  he  produced  the 
tragedy  Nero  (1885),  and  has  since  written  many  prose 
dramas  and  several  historical  plays  in  verse. 

CHRISTIANSFELD,  kris'te-dns-feld:  settlement  of 
Moravian  brothers,  in  the  n.  part  of  Schleswig;  founded 
1772.  It  consists  of  64  houses  and  about  700  inhabitants. 
The  houses,  well  built,  and  cheerful  in  appearance,  are 
arranged  in  parallel  streets,  with  the  church  upon  a  green 
plot  in  the  middle.  The  settlement  is  represented  by  the 
inspectors  or  chiefs  appointed  by  the  directors  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity;  and  the  representatives  elected  by  the  members  of 
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the  sect.  The  manufactures  are  linen,  soap,  cotton, 
leather,  etc. 

CHRISTIANS  OF  ST.  JOHN,  or  Nazare'ans:  a 
strange  sect  found  in  Persia,  chiefly  near  Basso  rah.  They 
are  Christian  only  in  name,  but  claim  to  follow  John  the 
Baptist,  to  have  originated  on  the  Jordan  in  his  time,  and 
to  have  been  driven  by  the  Mohammedans  from  Palestine 
to  Persia  and  India.  To  avoid  persecution  they  joined  the 
Nestorians,  but  left  that  sect  in  the  Kith  century.  Neander 
interpreted  their  other  names,  Mendseans  and  Sabaeans,  to 
mean  disciples  and  baptizers,  and  supposed  them  sprung 
from  those  followers  of  St.  John  Baptist  who  opposed 
themselves  to  Christianity.  Their  doctrines  show  abundant 
traces  of  Gnostic,  if  not  of  Manichean,  influence.  The 
original  Deity,  Ferha,  lives  with  a  female  principle,  Ajar, 
in  remote  splendor.  Beneath  him  are  kingdoms  of  light 
and  darkness,  between  which  is  continual  conflict,  mostly  to 
the  advantage  of  darkness.  Seven  dark  angels,  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  seven  planets,  made  the  world.  Jehovah,  Jesus, 
and  their  respective  scriptures,  belong  to  the  kingdom  of 
darkness,  but  John  Baptist  (who  had  a  wife  and  children) 
represents  light,  and  baptism  is  the  only  way  to  light,  the 
door  of  forgiveness  and  redemption.  This  sect  has  four 
doctrinal  books  and  one  astrological.  It  prohibits  mourn¬ 
ing  for  the  dead,  allows  polygamy  to  priests  and  people, 
but  forbids  sensual  indulgences,  and  even  singing  and 
dancing,  by  the  elect,  or  by  those  who  have  reached  the 
higher  life.  The  C.  observe  a  sort  of  love-feast,  and  abhor 
anything  blue.  When  discovered  by  the  missionaries  in 
Persia,  about  1650,  they  numbered  some  100,000. 

CHRISTIANS  OF  ST.  THOMAS:  an  ancient  body, 
still  existing  along  the  coast  of  Malabar  in  s.w.  Hindostan. 
They  claim  to  have  been  established  by  the  apostle  Thom¬ 
as,  who  carried  his  labors  to  that  region,  but  are  proba¬ 
bly  a  branch  of  the  Syro-Persian  Church,  founded  499  by 
Nestorians  excommunicated  for  adhering  to  the  Monopli- 
ysite  heresy.  Under  the  Portuguese  rule  they  submit¬ 
ted.  1599,  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  their  books  were 
burned  by  order  of  the  synod  of  Diamper.  Later,  many 
of  them  resumed  their  independence;  these  numbered 
70,000  in  1859,  and  claimed,  1869,  to  have  190,000  mem¬ 
bers.  They  retain  some  primitive  customs,  as  the  agapae 
or  love-feasts;  they  use  bread,  salt,  and  oil  in  the  com¬ 
munion,  and  anoint  infants  with  oil  in  baptism;  their 
priests  shave  the  head,  and  are  permitted  to  marry.  They 
use  the  Syriac  rite,  and  are  subject  to  the  Jacobite  patri¬ 
arch  of  Antioch.  Once  the  leading  class  in  Malabar,  they 
are  said  to  be  now  much  debased,  and  are  most  numerous 
at  Travancore. 

CHRISTIANSTAD,  krls'te-dn-stdd:  strongly  fortified 
cap.  of  a  province  of  the  same  name  in  the  s.  of  Swe¬ 
den.  It  is  on  the  Helge,  about  9  m.  from  the  Baltic,  and 
265  s.w.  of  Stockholm.  C.  is  the  residence  of  a  governor, 
and  the  seat  of  a  court  of  justice.  It  is  a  beautifully-built 
town,  and  possesses  an  arsenal,  a  school,  a  magnificent 
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church,  and  a  senate-house.  The  people  are  employed 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods,  leather, 
gloves,  etc.  There  is  also  some  trade  in  wood,  pitch,  pot¬ 
ash,  etc.  The  town,  founded  by  Christian  IV.,  has  suf- 
iered  many  sieges.  Pop.  (1880)  9,203;  (1901)  10,440. 

The  province  of  Christianstad  has  2,507  sq.  m.  Pop. 
(1880)  230,619;  (1890)  221,697;  (1901)  219,459. 

CHRISTIANSTED,  kris'te-dn-sted:  the  chief  town  of 
the  Danish  island  of  St.  Croix,  in  the  West  Indies.  It 
stands  on  the  n.e.  coast  of  the  island,  and  has  an  excellent 
harbor,  which  is  defended  by  a  fort  and  a  battery.  Here 
resides  the  governor-general  of  the  Danish  West  Indies. 
The  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  5,700. 

CHRISTIANSUND,  km' te-an-sond:  seaport  on  the  w. 
coast  of  Norway,  85  m.  w.s.w.  of  Trondhjem;  lat.  63°  3' 
n.;  long.  7°  40  e.  It  was  founded  1734  by  Christian  VI. 
of  Denmark,  and  at  first  was  called  Lille-Fosen.  It  is 
built  on  three  small  islands,  which  inclose  a  nearly  circu¬ 
lar  harbor;  and  exports  wood  and  fish,  chiefly  salt  cod,  to 
Spain,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  West  Indies.  Pop. 
(1900)  12,050. 

CHRISTIAN  UNION  CHURCHES:  see  Union  Chris¬ 
tian  Churches. 

CHRISTINA,  krw-te'nd,  Queen  of  Sweden:  1626,  Dec. 
— 1689,  Apr.  19,  only  child  of  the  great  Gustavus  Adol¬ 
phus.  She  succeeded  her  father  1632,  when  only  six  years 
old.  Distinguished  equally  by  beauty  and  the  possession 
of  a  lively  imagination,  a  good  memory  and  uncommon 
intelligence,  she  received  the  education  rather  of  a  man 
than  of  a  woman;  and  to  this  may  in  part  be  attributed 
the  many  eccentricities  of  her  life.  During  her  minority, 
the  kingdom  was  governed  by  the  five  highest  officers  of 
the  state,  the  principal  being  Chancellor  Oxenstiern. 
In  1644,  she  assumed  the  reins  of  power,  and,  1650,  was 
crowned  with  the  title  of  king.  She  had  previously  de¬ 
clared  her  cousin,  Charles  Gustavus,  her  successor.  For 
four  years  thereafter,  she  ruled  the  kingdom  with  vigor, 
and  was  remarkable  for  her  patronage  of  learned  and  scien¬ 
tific  men.  In  1654,  however,  at  the  age  of  28,  weary  of 
the  personal  restraint  which  royalty  imposed  on  her,  she 
abdicated  in  favor  of  her  cousin,  reserving  to.  herself  suf¬ 
ficient  revenues,  entire  independence,  and  supreme  author¬ 
ity  over  her  suite  and  household.  Leaving  Sweden,  she 
proceeded  to  Brussels,  where  she  embraced  the  Rom.  Cath. 
faith.  She  afterward  went  to  Rome,  which  she  entered  on 
horseback,  in  the  costume  of  an  Amazon,  with  great  pomp. 
Confirmed  by  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  she  adopted  the  sur¬ 
name  of  Alessandra.  In  1656,  she  visited  Paris;  and  the 
following  year,  on  a  second  residence  there,  she  caused  her 
grand  equerry,  Monaldeschi,  who  had  enjoyed  her  entire 
confidence,  to  be  executed  in  her  own  household  for  trea¬ 
son.  In  1658  she  returned  to  Rome,  and,  1660,  the  death 
of  the  king,  her  cousin,  caused  her  to  hasten  to  Sweden; 
but,  failing  in  her  attempt  to  be  reinstated  on  the  throne, 
she  again  left  the  country,  in  1666,  she  aspired  to  the 
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crown  of  Poland,  but  was  unnoticed  by  tlie  Poles  The 
remainder  of  her  life  was  spent  in  Rome  in  artistic  and 
scientific  pursuits.  Besides  founding  an  academy,  she  col¬ 
lected  valuable  MSS.,  medals,  and  paintings.  Much  of 
her  conduct  indicates  that  at  times  she  was  scarcely  sane. 

CHRISTINA:  Queen  of  Spain:  see  Maria  Christina. 

CHRISTISON,  kris'ti-son,  Sir  Robert,  d.c.l.:  physi¬ 
cian:  1797,  July  18—1882,  Jan.  27;  b.  Edinburgh;  son  of 
Alexander  Christison,  prof,  of  humanity  in  the  Univ.  of 
Edinburgh.  He  was  educated  at  the  high  school,  and. 
1811,  became  a  student  at  the  univ.  After  graduating 
1819,  he  went  to  London  and  Paris;  and,  in  the  French 
capital,  studied  toxicology  under  the  celebrated  Orfila,  a 
department  of  medical  science  in  which  in  Britaiu  his 
name  has  become  eminent.  Commencing  the  practice  of 
medicine  at  Edinburgh,  he  was,  1822,  appointed  prof,  of 
medical  jurisprudence  in  the  univ.  of  that  city,  and,  1832, 
was  promoted  to  the  chair  of  materia  medica.  Besides 
contributing  papers  on  various  subjects  to  medical  jour¬ 
nals,  C.  is  author  of  a  Treatise  on  Poisons,  published  1829, 
a  standard  work;  Biographical  Sketch  of  Edward  Turner, 
M  I).  (1837),  being  an  address  delivered  before  the  Harveian 
Soc.  of  Edinburgh;  a  treatise  On  Granular  Degeneration 
of  the  Kidneys  (1839);  and  The  Dispensatory,  a  Commentary 
on  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  Great  Britain  (1842).  Twice  pres, 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh,  and  ordi¬ 
nary  physician  to  the  queen  in  Scotland,  in  1871  he  was 
created  a  baronet.  In  1877,  Sir  Robert  retired  from  pro¬ 
fessorial  and  other  public  work. 

CHRISTMAS,  kris'mds  [Christ,  and  mass :  OE.  Criste- 
masse\.  the  day  on  which  the  nativity  of  the  Savior  is 
observed — assigned  to  Dec.  25.  The  institution  of  this 
festival  is  attributed  by  the  spurious  Decretals  to  Teles- 
phorus,  in  the  reign  of  Autoninus  Pius  (a.d.  138-161),  but 
the  first  certain  traces  of  it  are  found  about  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Commodus  (180-192).  In  the  reign  of  Dio¬ 
cletian  (284-305),  while  that  ruler  was  keeping  court  at 
Nicomedia,  he  learned  that  a  multitude  of  Christians  were 
assembled  in  the  city  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Jesus, 
and  having  ordered  the  cliurch-doors  to  be  closed,  he  set 
fire  to  the  building,  and  all  the  worshippers  perished  in  the 
flames.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  there  was  any 
uniformity  in  the  period  of  observing  the  nativity  among 
the  early  churches;  some  held  the  festival  in  May  or  Apr., 
others  in  Jan.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Dec.  25 
was  the  day  of  Christ’s  nativity;  indeed,  it  is  not  evident 
that  it  could  have  been;  for  it  is  then  the  height  of  the 
rainy  season  in  Judea,  when  shepherds  could  hardly  have 
been  watching  their  flocks  by  night  in  the  plains. 

C.  not  only  became  the  parent  of  many  later  festivals, 
such  as  those  of  the  Virgin,  but,  especially  from  the  5th  to 
the  8tl\  c.,  gathered  round  it  several  other  festivals,  partly 
old  and  partly  new,  so  that  what  may  be  termed  a  Christ¬ 
mas  Cycle  sprang  up,  which  surpassed  all  other  groups  of 
Christian  holidays  in  the  manifold  richness  of  its  festal 
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usages,  and  furthered,  more  than  any  other,  the  comple* 
tion  of  the  orderly  and  systematic  distribution  of  church 
festivals  over,  the  whole  year.  Not  casually  or  arbitrarily 
was  the  festival  of  the  nativity  celebrated  on  Dec.  25. 
Among  the  causes  that  co-operated  in  fixing  this  period  as 
the  proper  one,  perhaps  the  most  powerful  was,  that  almost 
all  the  heathen  nations  regarded  the  winter-solstice,  which 
occurs  at  about  this  time,  as  a  most  important  point  of  the 
year,  as  the  beginning  of  the  renewed  life  and  activity  of 
the  powers  of  nature,  and  of  the  gods,  who  were  originally 
merely  the  symbolical  personifications  of  these  powers. 
In  more  northerly  countries,  this  fact  must  have  made 
itself  peculiarly  palpable— hence  the  Celts  and  Germans, 
from  the  oldest  times,  celebrated  the  season  with  the  great¬ 
est  festivities.  At  the  winter-solstice,  the  Germans  held 
their  great  Yule-feast  (see  Yijle),  in  commemoration  of 
the  return  of  the  fiery  sun-wheel;  and  believed  that  during 
the  12  nights  from  Dec.  25  to  Jan.  6,  they  could  trace  the 
personal  movements  and  interferences  on  earth  of  their 
great  deities,  Odin,  Berchta,  etc.  Many  of  the  beliefs  and 
usages  of  the  old  Germans,  and  of  the  Romans,  relating  to 
this  matter,  passed  over  from  heathenism  into  Christianity, 
and  have  partly  survived  to  the  present  day.  But  the 
church  also  sought  to  combat  and  banish — and  it  was  to  a 
large  extent  successful — the  deep-rooted  heathen  feeling, 
by  aiding— for  the  purification  of  the  heathen  customs  and 
feasts  which  it  retained — its  grandly  devised  liturgy,  be¬ 
sides  dramatic  .representations  of  the  birth  of  Christ  and 
the  first  events  of  his  life.  Hence  sprang  the  so-called 
‘  Manger-songs,’  and  a  multitude  of  C.  carols,  as  well  as  C. 
dramas,  which,  at  certain  times  and  places,  degenerated 
into  farces  or  Fools’  Feasts  (q.v.).  Hence  also  originated, 
at  a  later  period,  the  Christ-trees,  or  C. -trees,  adorned  with 
lights  and  gifts,  the  custom  of  reciprocal  presents,  and  of 
special  C.  meats  and  dishes,  such  as  C.  cakes,  dumplings, 
etc.  In  recent  years,  it  has  become  usual  for  friends  to  for¬ 
ward  to  one  another,  by  post,  gayly-illuminated  Christmas- 
cards,  bearing  Christmas  greetings,  though  this  custom 
seems  now  on  the  wane. 

In  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church,  three  masses  are  performed  at 
C. — one  at  midnight,  one  at  daybreak,  and  one  in  the 
morning.  The  day  is  celebrated  also  by  the  Anglo-Cath. 
Church  and  the  Prot.  Episc.  Church  in  the  United  States— 
special  psalms  are  sung,  a  special  preface  is  made  in  the 
communion  service,  and  (in  the  English  Church)  the  Atha- 
nasian  creed  is  said  or  sung.  The  Lutheran  Church,  on 
the  European  continent,  and  in  America,  likewise  observes 
C. ;  but  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Scotland,  and  large 
portions  of  the  English  dissenters,  reject  it,  in  its  religious 
aspect,  as  a  ‘human  invention,’  and  as  ‘savoring  of  pa¬ 
pistical  will- worship;’  although,  in  England,  dissenters  as 
well  as  churchmen  use  it  as  a  social  holiday,  on  which 
there  is  cessation  from  all  business.  Its  religious  observ¬ 
ance,  however,  is  manifestly  growing  in  favor  in  recent 
years  among  all  non-prelatical  denominations,  both  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States.  Its  suggestions  of  the 
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Son  of  God  as  a  little  cliild  are  so  sweet  and  tender,  that  it 
has  commended  itself  as  a  children’s  day.  and  therefore  a 
family  day,  and  thence  as  a  day  within  the  cognizance  of 
the  church  for  spiritual  uses.  But  within  the  last  hundred 
years,  the  festivities  often  degenerating  into  wild  revel, 
once  customary  at  what  is  known  as  the  C.  season,  (Dec. 
25 — Jan.  6),  have  much  fallen  off.  These  at  one  time 
lasted  with  more  or  less  brilliancy  till  Candlemas,  and 
with  great  spirit  till  Twelfth-day;  but  now  a  meeting  in 
the  evening,  composed,  when  possible,  of  the  various 
branches  and  members  of  a  family,  is  the  chief  social  and 
festal  distinction  of  the  day. 

CHRISTMAS-BOX:  box  holding  a  small  money-gift  to 
persons  in  an  inferior  condition,  presented  on  the  day  after 
Christmas,  which  is  hence  popularly  called  boxing-day. 
The  term,  and  also  the  custom,  are  essentially  English, 
though  the  making  of  presents  at  this  season  and  at  the 
new  year  is  of  great  antiquity.  Interesting  particulars  con¬ 
cerning  the  C.  B.  are  given  in  Brand’s  Popular  Antiquities. 
Within  the  memory  of  middle-aged  persons,  the  practice 
of  giving  Christmas  boxes,  or  petty  presents,  to  appren¬ 
tices,  domestic  servants,  and  tradesmen,  had  become  a 
serious  social  nuisance,  particularly  in  London,  where  every 
Did  custom  seems  to  linger  and  is  most  difficult  to  be  set 
aside.  Householders  felt  under  an  obligation  to  give  money 
to  the  apprentices  in  the  shops  where  they  dealt;  also  to 
various  inferior  parish  officers,  including  scavengers  and 
iamplighters;  while  shopkeepers,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
equally  impelled  to  make  presents  to  the  male  and  female 
servants  of  their  customers.  Thus,  as  referred  to  in  Christ¬ 
mas,  a  poem: 

‘  Gladly,  the  boy,  with  Christmas-box  in  hand. 

Throughout  the  town  his  devious  route  pursues; 

And,  of  his  master’s  customers,  implores 
The  yearly  mite:  often  his  cash  he  shakes; 

The  which,  perchance,  of  coppers  few  consists, 

Whose  dulcet  jingle  fills  his  little  soul 
With  joy.’ 

At  length  the  C.-B.  system  became  such  an  intolerable 
grievance,  that  tradesmen  stuck  up  notices  in  their  windows 
that  no  Christmas-boxes  would  be  given;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  public  authorities  issued  remonstrances  to  the 
same  effect.  At  Christmas  1836,  the  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs  issued  a  circular  to  the  different  embassies 
requesting  a  discontinuance  of  the  customary  gifts  to  the 
messengers  of  the  foreign  department,  and  other  govern¬ 
ment  servants,  and  the  practice  has  since  greatty  decreased. 

CHRISTMAS  CAROLS:  quaint,  grotesque,  popular 
ditties,  or  more  dignified  songs  of  Christian  joy  custom¬ 
arily  sung  at  Christmas  time.  The  word  carol  [It,  carola, 
and  Fr.  carole,  a  round  dance — probably  from  Lat.  corolla ; 
Welsh,  coroli,  to  reel,  to  dance;  the  name  is  thence  applied 
to  the  music  or  song  accompanying  such  a  dance:  curillon 
is  probably  allied]  signifies  a  song  of  joy.  The  practice  of 
singing  carols,  or,  at  all  events,  sacred  music,  in  celebration 
of  the  nativity  of  Christ  as  early  as  the  second  c.,  is  con 
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sidered  as  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  large  sarcophagus  belong¬ 
ing  to  that  period  has  sculptured  upon  it  a  representation  of 
a  Christian  family  joining  in  choral  praise  for  this  purpose. 
A  century  or  two  after  this,  however,  the  C.  C.  seem  to 
have  sadly  degenerated,  and  to  have  become  so  indecent, 
that  the  clergy  found  it  necessary  to  forbid  them.  Under 
the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  merriment  and  piety  were  pleas¬ 
antly  combined  in  English  life,  a  peculiarity  that  affected 
the  C.  C.  of  that  period  not  a  little;  but  by  the  13th  c.  the 
jocoseness  had  unhappily  lapsed  into  what  would  now  be 
profaneness.  The  oldest  printed  collection  of  English  C.  C, 
bears  date  1521.  The  majority  of  these,  though  written  by 
men  of  learning — priests  and  teachers— exhibit  a  lamentable 
ignorance  of  the  character  of  the  two  most  prominent 
persons  in  the  carols — Mary  and  Jesus.  In  1525  wTas  kept 
the  ‘still  Christmas,’  on  account  of  the  illnes  of  King 
Henry;  but  with  this  exception,  the  sacred  season  appears 
to  have  been  regularly  celebrated  with  joyous  music  and 
songs  during  the  Tudor  period.  In  1562,  C.  C.  of  a  more 
solemn  nature  were  introduced.  By  the  Puritan  parliament, 
Christmas  was  abolished  altogether,  as  a  remnant  of  popery, 
and  politically  as  a  rallying  point  for  sedition  against  the 
government,  and  holly  and  ivy  were  made  seditious  badges; 
imd  in  1630  the  psalms,  arranged  as  carols,  were  advertised. 
After  the  restoration  the  C.  C.  again  exhibited  a  hearty, 
cheerful,  and  even  a  jovial  character.  Those  carols  with 
which  the  dawn  of  Christmas  is  now  announced  in  England 
are  generally  religious,  though  not  universally  so.  In 
France  the  carols  at  this  season  used  to  be  much  less  sacred 
than  gay.  Often,  indeed,  they  were  grossly  bachanalian. 
In  the  United  States  Christmas  carols  form  a  tasteful  and 
well-ordered  part  of  many  church -services  at  this  season, 
especially  those  in  which  children  have  a  prominent  part. 

See  an  interesting  paper  in  the  Athenaeum,  1856,  Dec.  20; 
also  Sandy’s  Christmas  Carols,  8vo,  1833;  Sylvester’s  Christ¬ 
mas  Carols  and  Ballads. 

CHRISTMAS  ROSE:  see  Hellebore. 

CHRISTOLOGY:  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ.  The 
word  itself  is  found  rarely  in  the  divines  of  the  17th  c.  (see 
Dean  Trench  on  the  Study  of  Words),  but  the  department  on 
scientific  theology  which  it  now  represents  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  the  growth  of  modern, particularly  of  German,  inquiry. 
The  word  C.  has  but  lately  become  accredited  in  Great 
Britain;  but  it  indicates  an  important  and  increasing  dis¬ 
cussion  throughout  Christendom  in  this  department  of 
theological  science.  There  are  only  three  methods  of  ap¬ 
prehending  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ:  see 
Christ,  The.  First,  there  is  the  rationalistic  method. 
This  consists  in  representing  the  development  of  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  idea  in  Jewish  history  as  purely  natural,  conditioned 
by  purely  human  and  historical  influences — in  short,  as  a 
subjective  or  self-originated  notion,  to  which  there  was  no 
correspondent  divine  reality.  Second,  there  is  what,  for 
want  of  a  better  word,  may  be  called  the  spiritualistic 
method  (that  of  theologians  like  Heander  Rothe,  etc.), 
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This  consists  in  representing  the  development  of  the  Mes 
sianic  idea  in  Jewish  history  as  both  natural  and  super 
natural;  that  is  to  say,  it  asserts  the  existence  of  a  divim 
objective  reality  (‘  the  eternal  Son  of  God  ’)  as  the  basis  of 
the  subjective  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews,  and  regards 
the  growth  of  that  idea,  and  the  influence  of  historical 
circumstances,  as  the  result  of  a  supernatural  providence, 
which  culminated  in  the  revelation  ‘  of  the  mystery  of  god¬ 
liness — even  He  who  was  manifested  in  the  flesh.’  Third, 
there  is  the  dogmatic  method,  which  is  the  one  accepted  by 
the  common  order  of  theologians.  This  consists  in  repre 
senting  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  as  symbolically 
known  to  the  spiritually-minded  among  God’s  people  from 
the  earliest  ages.  ‘Abraham  saw  his  (Christ’s)  day  afar 
off.’  This  is  interpreted  to  signify  that,  by  the  grace  of 
prophetic  illumination,  the  righteous  men  of  old  were  en¬ 
abled  to  foresee  in  a  mysterious  and  inexplicable  manner 
the  atonement  of  Christ,  as  it  eventuated  in  later  history. 
Admitting  with  the  spiritualistic  theologians,  that  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  idea  among  the  Jews  underwent,  in  some  sense,  a 
historical  development,  the  dogmatic  Christologists  differ, 
in  general,  from  the  former  by  attributing  to  the  higher 
minds  such  a  knowledge  of  the  work  of  Christ,  as  logically 
involves  a  knowledge  of  his  person  and  character.  The 
entire  absence,  however,  in  the  Old  Testament,  not  indeed 
of  any  personal  traits  of  the  Christ  but  of  any  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  into  a  fully-organized  character,  such 
as  might  be  expected  of  those  who  had  prophetically 
seen  him  in  his  historic  personality,  even  with  the  eye 
of  faith,  has  induced  many  ‘  orthodox  ’  theologians 
to  shrink  from  making  any  statement  in  regard  to 
what  may  have  been  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ 
among  the  ancient  Jews 

CHRISTOPHE,  kres-tof  ,  Henri,  King  of  Hayti-  1767, 
Oct.  6 — 1820,  Oct.  8:  at  one  period  a  slave  and  tavern-cook 
in  Cape  Town,  San  Domingo,  and  afterward  overseer  of  a 
plantation.  In  1790,  he  joined  the  black  insurgents  against 
the  French,  and,  from  his  gigantic  stature,  energy,  and 
courage,  soon  became  a  leader  among  them.  By  Toussaint 
L’Ouverture,  he  was  appointed  brig. gen.,  and  employed  to 
suppress  an  insurrection  headed  by  Moyse,  or  Moses,  hie 
nephew.  C.  captured  the  latter,  and,  on  his  execution,  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  as  gov.  of  the  northern  province  of  French  San 
Domingo.  In  1802,  he  gallantly  defended  Cape  Town  when 
Gen.  Leclerc  arrived  there  with  a  French  army  intended  for 
the  reduction  of  the  blacks,  and  effected  his  retreat  with 
8,000  men,  after  having  burned  the  greater  part  of  the  town. 
The  perfidious  seizure  of  Toussaint,  he  amply  revenged, 
and  during  the  short  lived  government  of  Dessalines,  who 
was  slain  by  a  military  conspiracy  1806,  Oct.,  C.  was  gen.- 
in-chief  of  the  Haytian  army.  In  1807,  Feb. ,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  pres,  of  Hayti  for  life.  A  republic  being,  about  the 
same  time,  organized  at  Port-an-Prince,  with  Petion  at  its 
head,  civil  war  commenced  between  them.  1811,  Mar  28, 
C.  was  proclaimed  king  of  Hayti,  by  the  name  of  Henri  I.,’ 
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and  solemnly  crowned,  1812,  June  2.  In  1814,  he  and 
Petion  suspended  hostilities,  and  by  his  power  and  skill,  C. 
was  enabled  to  counteract  the  attempts  made  by  France  to 
regain  authority  in  the  island.  His  avarice  and*  cruelty  led 
to  an  insurrection,  which  was  aided  by  Gen.  Boyer,  who  had 
succeeded  Petion  1818:  and  the  rebellion  having  spread  to 
Cape  Town,  C/s  deposition  was  proclaimed,  at  the  head  of 
the  troops,  by  the  Duke  of  Marmalade,  one  of  the  first 
dignitaries  in  the  kingdom,  and  C.,  deserted  by  his  body¬ 
guard  and  all  his  nobles,  shot  himself.  He  left  a  code  of 
laws,  which  he  called  the  *  Code  Henri,’  in  imitation  of  the 
Code  Napoleon. 

CHRIS  TOPHER,  Herb  :  see  Act^ea. 

CHRISTOPHER,  kris'to-fer,  Saint:  recognized  as  saint 
in  the  Rom.  Cath.  and.  Greek  churches.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  suffered  martyrdom  about  the  middle  of  the  3d  c. 
According  to  vulgar  legend,  C  ,  whose  name  was  originally 
Adokimos  (the  Unrighteous),  was  a  native  of  Palestine, 
Syria, or  Lycia,  and  a  person  of  prodigious  bulk  and  strength. 
His  height  was  12  ft.  So  proud  was  he  of  his  gigantic 
frame,  that  he  would  serve  only  the  mightiest  princes. 
Having  attached  himself  to  one,  considered  the  greatest  of 
his  day,  C.  stayed  with  him  for  a  short  time,  but  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  his  master  was  terribly  afraid  of  the  devil,  in 
consequence  of  which,  C.,  with  fearless  consistency,  passed 
into  the  service  of  the  latter.  One  day,  however,  when  the 
devil  and  he  chanced  to  be  walking  through  a  wood,  they 
Came  across  an  image  of  Christ.  His  new  master  exhibited 
such  perturbation  and  alarm  at  the  sight,  that  C.  entirely 
lost  confidence  in  him,  and  resolved  to  find  out  the  Savior, 
and  follow  him  as  the  mightiest  one.  For  a  long  while  he 
searched  in  vain,  but  finally  he  met  a  hermit,  who  showed 
him  Christ,  and  baptized  him.  C.  despised  the  customary 
penances  as  slight  and  trivial,  and  in  consequence,  it  was 
imposed  on  him  to  carry  Christian  pilgrims  on  his  shoulders 
over  a  stream  which  had  no  bridge.  One  day,  a  little  child 
came  to  the  stream;  C.  took  it  on  his  shoulders,  but  soon 
began  to  sink  under  the  weight  of  his  burden.  The  child 
was  Christ  himself,  and,  to  prove  it,  he  commanded  C.  to 
stick  his  staff  into  the  ground.  He  did  so,  and  next  morning 
it  had  blossomed  into  a  palm-tree  bearing  fruit.  This 
miracle  converted  thousands  to  Christianity.  C.’s  success 
excited  the  enmity  of  Dagnus,  the  prefect  of  that  region, 
who  put  him  in  prison,  scourged  him  with  red-hot  rods,  put 
A  burning  helmet  on  his  head,  and  clapped  him  on  a  burn 
ing  stool.  C.  still  remained  uninjured.  Multitudes  of 
poisoned  arrows  were  now  discharged  against  him,  but  they 
rebounded  from  his  charmed  body,  and  one  even  wounded 
the  prefect  himself  in  the  eye.  C.  pitied  his  tormentor,  and 
freely  offered  his  head  to  the  executioner,  that  the  prefect 
might  be  healed  by  the  blood  which  should  flow  from  it. 
This  was  done,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  Dagnus  and  his 
family  became  Christians.  The  Greek  Church  celebrates 
his  festival  May  9;  the  Rom.  Cath.,  July  25. 
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St.  C.  was  greatly  invoked  in  times  of  pestilence,  or 
when  people  were  digging  for  treasures,  to  frighten  away 
the  spirits  who  watched  over  them.  The  formula  used 
was  called  a  Christopher’s  Prayer.  He  was  also  the 
patron  of  an  order  of  moderation,  founded  in  Austria 
1517,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  excessive  drinking  and 
swearing,  and  which  was  called  the  order  of  St.  Chris¬ 
topher. 

CHRISTOPHER’S,  krls'to-ferz,  St.,  or,  popularly,  gt. 
Kitts:  island  near  the  n.e.  bend  of  the  great  arch  of  the 
Antilles,  46  m.  w.  of  Antigua,  2  m.  n.  of  Nevis.  With 
very  unequal  breadth,  it  is  20  m.  long  from  s.e.  to  n.w., 
containing  about  44,000  acres.  Pop.  (1901)  29,782.  It 
belongs  to  Great  Britain,  and  has  a  legislature  of  its  own. 
with  an  executive  immediately  subordinate  to  the  gov.- 
in-chief  of  the  Leeward  group,  residing  in  Antigua.  In 
1901,  the  revenue  with  Nevis  was  £43,793,  having  been 
only  £3,638  in  1834;  so  that,  under  the  system  of  free 
labor,  it  had  increased  over  twelve-fold  in  66  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  same  interval,  the  imports  had  risen  in  value 
from  £63,018  to  £149,729,  and  the  exports  from  £105,267 
to  £127,051.  The  staple  exports  are  sugar,  rum,  and 
molasses.  The  debt  of  the  island  in  1902  was  £72,000. 
Education  is  in  a  promising  condition.  In  1876  the  aver¬ 
age  attendance  at  school  was  1,525 ;  two  schools  obtained 
a  first-class,  four  schools  a  second-class,  and  14  schools  a 
third-class  certificate.  The  total  class  and  capitation 
grants  which  were  earned  amounted  to  £577. 

The  chief  towns,  both  seaports  with  open  roadsteads, 
are  Basse-Terre  defended  by  Fort  Smith,  and  Sandy  Point, 
protected  by  Fort  Charles  and  Brimstone  Hill.  Of  Fore 
Smith,  the  exact  lat.  and  long,  are  17°  17'  7"  n.,  and  82° 
48'  w.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  these  places,  and 
of  the  coast  generally,  is  about  80°  F. ;  but  the  mornings 
and  evenings,  even  of  the  hottest  days,  are  agreeably  cool. 
The  length  of  the  island  is  traversed  by  a  weli-wooded 
ridge  of  volcanic  origin,  which  has  in  its  centre  a  crater ; 
and  toward  the  w.  extremity  of  the  range,  rises  the  nearly 
perpendicular  crag  of  Mount  Misery,  3,711  ft.  above  the 
sea.  Over  the  adjacent  slopes,  which  gradually  descend  to 
the  water's  edge,  this  central  range  sends  down  several 
streams — almost  every  plantation,  in  fact,  receiving  its 
rivulet  in  the  rainy  season.  The  springs,  though  numer¬ 
ous,  are  yet  mostly  brackish ;  and  the  s.  extremity  of  the 
island  presents  a  number  of  salt  ponds. 

St.  Kitts,,  appropriately  named  by  the  natives  ‘  The 
Fertile  Isle,’  was  discovered  by  Columbus  1493,  and  col¬ 
onized  by  the  English  1623,  who  were  almost  immediately 
joined  by  some  French  adventurers.  After  treacherously 
exterminating  the  Caribs,  the  French  and  English,  often 
quarrelling,  occupied  the  island  till,  1713,  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  gave  the  whole  to  England.  In  1782,  during  the 
war  of  American  independence,  St.  Kitts  was  captured 
by  the  French,  but  restored.  1865,  July  31,  a  terrific  fire 
took  place  at  Basse-Terre. 


CHRIST’S  COLLEGE— CHRIST’S  HOSPITAL. 

CHRIST’S  COLLEGE,  Cambridge:  founded  by  Henry 
VI.,  under  the  name  of  God’s  House,  and  intended  by 
him  to  consist  of  a  master,  12  fellows,  and  47  scholars. 
In  1505,  however,  there  were  only  three  fellows  besides 
the  master,  when  Lady  Margaret,  Countess  of  Rich¬ 
mond  and  Derby,  mother  of  Henry  VII.,  *  counting  her¬ 
self  as  of  the  Lancaster  line,  heir  to  all  Henry  VI. ’s  godly 
intentions,’  made  up  the  full  number,  and  endowed  the 
college  liberally,  changing  its  name  to  Christ’s  College. 
Edward  VI.  added  one  fellow,  and  three  scholars;  and  Sir 
John  Finch  and  Sir  Thomas  Baines  increased  the  number 
of  fellows  to  15.  C.  C.  possesses  many  rich  benefactions 
for  the  encouragement  of  students,  among  which  are  four 
studentships  founded  by  Christopher  Tancred,  worth  £107 
per  annum,  and  tenable  for  three  years  after  taking  the  de¬ 
gree  of  b.  a.  A  student  is  elected  annually  before  coming 
into  residence.  Among  the  illustrious  men  connected  with 
this  college  may  be  noted  Bp.  Latimer,  John  Milton,  and 
Ralph  Cudworth,  author  of  the  Intellectual  System. 

CHRIST’S  HOSPITAL,  Newgate  Street,  London:  clas¬ 
sical  school,  organized  as  a  hospital;  founded  on  the  site  of 
the  Greyfriars’  monastery,  by  Edward  VI.,  1553,  June  26, 
as  a  hospital  for  orphans  and  foundlings.  It  is  called 
usually  the  ‘  Blue-coat  School, ’on  account  of  the  dress  worn 
by  the  boys.  This  consists  of  a  blue  woolen  gown  or  coat 
with  a  narrow  red-leather  girdle  round  the  waist,  yellow 
breeches  and  yellow  stockings,  a  clergyman’s  bands  at  the 
neck,  and  a  small  blue  worsted  cap,  but  this  last  they  seldom 
wear,  and  are  generally  seen  going  about  bareheaded ;  such 
has  been  the  costume  of  the  boys  since  the  foundation  of 
the  school  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  the  persistency  in 
it  through  successive  generations  affording  a  curious  in¬ 
stance  of  the  uuchangeableness  in  some  English  usages. 
No  boy  is  admitted  before  seven  years  of  age,  or  after  ten. 
and  none  can  remain  after  fifteen,  with  the  exception  of 
‘King’s  boys'  (i.e.,  those  who  attend  the  mathematical 
school  founded  by  Charles  II.  1672)  and  ‘  Grecians  ’  (i.e., 
the  highest  class  of  scholars  in  the  hospital),  of  whom  8  are 
sent  on  various  scholarships  to  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  Altogether,  about  800  boys  can  be  admitted. 
The  right  of  presentation  is  vested  in  the  managing  govern¬ 
ors.  Those  are  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  the  aldermen, 
and  12  common  councilmen.  Besides  these,  all  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  who  benefit  the  hospital  to  the  extent  oj 
£400  are  governors.  The  managing  governors  are  the  pa¬ 
trons  of  several  churches,  chiefly  in  Surrey  and  Essex.  In 
1880  (when  changes  in  the  institution  were  contemplated) 
the  gross  annual  income  was  £70,907 — mostly  from  legacies 
subsequent  to  the  foundation.  King  Charles  II.  enriched 
it  by  £7,000,  with  an  additional  annuity  of  £370  10s.,  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  yearly  ten  boys  for  the  sea-service. 
Most  of  the  building  perished  in  the  great  fire  of  1666; 
but,  through  the  generosity  of  the  corporation  of  London 
and  of  wealthy  Englishmen,  it  was  soon  rebuilt,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  In  the  course 
of  time  the  new  hospital  fell  into  decay,  and  in  1825  a 
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third  structure  was  erected  by  Mr.  Shaw.  The  great  hail 
of  the  hospital  is  a  magnificent  room,  second  only  to  that 
of  Westminster.  C.  H.  is  essentially  a  classical  institution, 
Latin  and  Greek  being  the  basis  of  education;  but,  to  meet 
wants  arising  from  the  changed  condition  of  society,  the 
modern  languages,  drawing,  etc.,  also  are  taught.  In 
1 683,  the  governors  built  a  preparatory  school  at  Hertford, 
where  the  children  are  trained  till  they  are  old  enough  to 
enter  the  hospital.  The  girls,  however,  remain  permanently 
here.  It  can  receive  about  400  of  both  sexes.  Dependent 
schools  in  Newgate  street  accommodate  1,200  children. 

CHRIST’S  THORN,  n.  a  prickly  shrub,  a  native  of 
Palestine,  and  common  in  the  hedges  of  Judaea — so  named 
from  the  supposition  that  from  it  Christ’s  crown  of  thorns 
was  made;  the  Paliuriis  aculeatus,  ord.  RhcimnacSce:  see 
Jujube:  Paliurus. 

CHROMA5STHESIA,  krom-es-the'si-a  [Gr.  \p«|ia,  color 
al'o-0T]o-is  feeling] :  a  term  used  in  psychology  to  designate 
the  close  association  between  other  sensations,  usually 
sounds,  and  colors.  Certain  individuals  invariably  asso¬ 
ciate  specific  colors  with  letters  of  words  or  musical  tones. 
In  one  case  e.g.  the  proper  name  Maud  was  said  always  to 
have  a  dirty  brown  color.  Sometimes  the  association  is 
with  separate  letters  and  the  words  take  on  the  colors  of 
the  components,  in  other  cases  the  words  as  a  whole  have 
a  specific  color.  Both  early  association  and  specific 
physiological  connections  have  been  offered  to  explain 
the  phenomenon,  also  known  as  ‘colored  hearing’  and 
‘pseudo-chromaesthesia.’  The  most  important  form  of 
syncesthesia. 

CHROMATIC,  n.  kro-mat'ik  [Gr.  chromatikos,  suited 
for  color — from  chroma,  color;  chromtitos,  of  color]:  relat¬ 
ing  to  colors:  see  Achromatic.  Chromatic  scale  [from 
the  intermediate  notes  formerly  printed  in  colors]:  term 
applied  (improperly)  to  the  scale  in  music  that  proceeds  by 
semitones.  ChromatTcally,  ad.  -kal-i.  Chromat'ics,  n. 
plu.  -iks,  that  part  of  the  science  of  optics  (q.v.)  which  ex¬ 
plains  the  properties  of  the  colors  of  light  and  of  natural 
bodies.  Before  1666,  when  Sir  Isaac  Newton  began  to  in¬ 
vestigate  this  subject,  the  notions  which  prevailed  respect¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  colors  were  merely  fanciful.  Till  Des¬ 
cartes’  time,  indeed,  it  seems  not  to  have  been  conceived 
that  color  had  anything  to  do  with  light.  As  examples  of 
the  notions  prevalent  at  very  early  times,  may  be  cited 
those  propounded  by  Pythagoras  and  Zeno.  According 
to  the  former,  color  was  the  superficies  of  bodies;  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latter,  it  was  ‘the  first  configuration  of  matter’ 
— whatever  that  may  be.  It  is  now  settled  that  white  light 
is  not  homogeneous,  but  consists  of  rays  of  different  colors, 
endued  with  different  degrees  of  refrangibility,  and  that 
the  different  colors  of  bodies  arise  from  their  reflecting  this 
or  that  kind  of  rays  most  copiously.  According  to  this,  a 
body  that  appears  red  reflects  red  rays  in  greater  abundance 
than  the  others;  and  one  that  appears  black  reflects  none 
of  the  rays — in  other  words,  absorbs  all  the  light  that  falls 
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upon  it.  The  analysis  of  a  beam  of  the  sun’s  light  by  £» 
prism  was  the  experiment  by  which  Newton  demonstrated 
his  great  optical  discovery  of  the  unequal  refrangibilitv  of 
the  variously  colored  rays,  and  laid  the  foundations  for  the 
above  theory  of  color.  For  an  account  of  this  experiment, 
and  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  presented  by  the 
spectrum,  see  Spectrum.  Newton  concluded  from  his 
experiments  that  white  light  is  composed  of  seven  colors, 
which  he  called  the  primary  colors — viz.,  red,  orange,  yel¬ 
low,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet  ;  and  that  all  other 
shades  of  color  arise  from  the  admixture  of  these  in  differ¬ 
ent  proportions.  Sir  David  Brewster,  on  the  other  hand, 
conceives  that  he  has  established  that  the  primary  colors 
are  only  three  in  number — red,  yellow,  and  blue.  This 
result  he  obtained  by  examining  the  rays  of  the  spectrum 
through  different  absorbing  media — a  mode  of  experiment 
now  admitted  to  be  fallacious  in  principle.  Professor  Max¬ 
well,  by  direct  examination  of  the  rays,  concludes  that  the 
three  primary  colors  are  red,  green,  and  blue.  Recently  a 
theory  has  been  propounded,  that  all  the  colors  are  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  admixture  of  white  light  and  of  shade,  or  dark¬ 
ness;  but  as  yet  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  support  this 
theory  by  direct  experiment  on  the  sun’s  rays.  It  is  rested 
on  results  obtained  by  combining  by  motion  certain  propor¬ 
tions  of  white  and  black  pigments  on  a  revolving  card. 
See  Light:  Dispersion:  Newton’s  Rings. 

CHROMATIC,  in  Music:  term  applied  to  a  series  of 
notes  at  the  distance  of  a  semitone  from  each  other.  Such 
a  series  is  produced  by  dividing  the  whole  tones  of  the 
diatonic  scale  into  semitones,  so  that  with  the  two  diatonic 
semitones,  already  in  the  natural  scale,  the  octave  is  di¬ 
vided  into  12  semitones.  Ascending  C.  passages  are 
formed  by  the  whole  tones  of  the  diatonic  scale  being 
raised  or  elevated  by  a  sharp  or  a  natural,  according  to  key, 
and  descending  passages  by  their  being  lowered  by  a  flat  or 
a  natural  thus: 
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It  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  Chromatic  scale,  but  not  with 
propriety  as  it  is  only  a  melodious  progression  of  semi¬ 
tones,  certain  notes  of  which  belong  to  and  form  the 
diatonic  scale,  showing  that  the  foundation  of  the  system 
of  music  does  not  rest  on  a  Chromatic  basis,  but  on  the 
natural  diatonic  progression  of  sounds. 

CHROMATIN,  krd'ma-tin,  a  substance  in  the  nucleus 
of  a  cell  which  is  readily  stained  by  certain  reagents,  such 
as  carmine,  hsematoxylin,  and  suffranin,  so  as  to  be  dis- 
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tinguished  from  the  other  substance  called  achromatin  or 
linin.  This  chromatin  is  made  up  of  minute  spherical 
or  rod-like  particles  called  ‘chromosomes.’  The  latter 
bodies  in  the  course  of  cell-division  are  of  equal  size  in  the 
same  cell,  and  their  number  is  the  same  in  all  the  cells  of 
all  the  tissues  of  the  same  species.  The  chromatin  par¬ 
ticles  are  of  especial  interest  because  they  are  supposed  to 
be  the  bearers  of  heredity,  and  are  thus  supposed  to  form 
the  physical  basis  of  this  unknown  property  of  organic  life. 

CHROMATOGRAPHY,  n.  krd'md-tdg'r&-fi  [Gr.  chroma, 
color;  graphe,  writing]:  a  treatise  on  colors;  the  art  of 
printing  in  colors — also  called  Chromo-lithography. 

CHROMATOMETER,  n.  kro'md-tdm'Z-ter  [Gr.  chroma, 
color;  metron ,  measure]:  scale  for  measuring  color. 

CHROMATOPHORES,  n.  plu.  krd-m&t'd-fdrz  [Gr. 
chroma,  color,  chrom&tos,  of  color;  phored,  I  carry]:  little 
sacs  containing  pigment-granules,  found  in  the  integument 
of  cuttle  fishes,  etc.  The  possibility  of  change  of  color  in 
the  chameleon,  frogs,  the  squid,  etc.,  is  due  to  certain 
cells  in  the  cutis  which  are  filled  with  pigment.  These 
pigment-cells  are  called  chromatophores,  and  under  the 
stimulus  of  light  may  expand  or  contract.  When  ex¬ 
panded  they  are  highly  ramified,  and  when  contracted  are 
roundish.  The  pigment  differs  in  different  individuals 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  being  yellow,  brown, 
black,  and  at  times  even  red  or  green.  In  the  goby  (a 
fish),  the  chromatophores,  which  are  yellow  or  greenish- 
yellow  when  distended,  become  orange  when  contracted; 
while  the  orange  or  red  ones,  when  shrunk,  become  brown 
or  even  black.  In  the  same  fish  a  still  different  kind  of 
chromatophores  are  filled  with  iridescent  crystals  of  mar¬ 
velous  delicacy,  which  in  expansion  become  visible  as  spots 
of  metallic  sheen.  It  is  on  the  distribution  and  different 
depth  in  the  skin  of  the  chromatophores  that  the  pattern 
of  markings  of  the  skin  of  changeable  animals  depend. 
The  common  squid  is  very  beautifully  tinted,  and  under  the 
microscope  the  chromatophores  can  be  seen  dilating  and 
contracting,  giving  off  a  remarkable  play  of  all  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow.  The  value  of  this  power,  which  is  under 
control,  is  that  it  gives  the  animal  means  of  concealment 
by  adapting  its  color  to  that  of  its  surroundings.  Chro- 
matophorous,  a.  kro'md-Wf'8-rus,  containing  or  secret¬ 
ing  coloring  matter. 

CHROMATOPSEUDOPSIS,  n.  krom-a-tdp'su-ddp'sls 
[Gr.  chroma,  color,  opsis,  vision,  pseudes,  false]:  abnormal 
color  vision.  See  Color  blindness. 

CHROMATOPSIA,  n.  krdm-a-tdp'si-a  [Gr.  chroma,  color, 
opsis,  vision]:  the  abnormal  perception  of  color  when  oc¬ 
casioned  by  some  temporary  condition  of  the  body  such 
as  the  yellow  vision  after  taking  santonin.  The  terms 
Chromopsia  and  Chroopsia  are  synonyms. 

CHROMATROPE,  n.  kro'ma-trdp  [Gr.  chroma,  color, 
trope,  turn,  rotation],  a  toy  consisting  of  a  disk  painted 
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with  arcs  of  circles  in  brilliant  colors  in  such  a  manner  that 
when  the  disk  is  revolved  centrifugal  or  centripetal  streams 
of  color  seem  to  flow  through  it.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  an  attachment  for  a  magic  lantern,  by  which,  on  the 
revolution  of  two  painted  disks  of  glass,  kaleidoscopic 
effects  are  projected  onto  the  screen. 

CHROMATYPE,  kro'ma-tip  [Gr.  chrome ,  color;  typos , 
impression]:  photographic  process,  and  its  result,  thus  de¬ 
scribed  by  its  discoverer,  R.  Hunt.  One  drachm  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper  is  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  distilled 
water,  to  which  is  added  half  an  ounce  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash;  this  solution  is  applied 
to  the  surface  of  the  paper,  and  when  dry,  it  is  fit  for  use, 
and  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  without  spoiling. 
When  exposed  to  sunshine,  the  first  change  is  to  a  dull 
brown,  and  if  checked  in  this  stage  of  the  process,  a  nega¬ 
tive  picture  results;  but  if  the  action  of  light  is  continued, 
the  browning  gives  way,  and  a  positive  yellow  picture  on 
a  white  ground  is  obtained.  In  either  case,  if  the  paper, 
when  removed  from  sunshine,  is  washed  over  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  very  beautiful  positive  picture 
results.  In  practice,  it  wall  be  found  advantageous  to 
allow  the  bleaching  action  to  go  on,  to  some  extent;  the 
picture  resulting  from  this  will  be  clearer  and  more  defined 
than  that  obtained  when  the  action  is  checked  at  the  brown 
stage.  To  fix  these  pictures,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  done  by  washing  them  in  pure 
■water.  If  the  water  contains  any  chlorides,  the  picture 
suffers,  and  long  soaking  in  such  water  obliterates  it — or 
if  a  few  grains  of  common  salt  be  added,  the  apparent  de¬ 
struction  is  rapid.  The  picture  is,  however,  capable  of 
restoration,  all  that  is  necessary  being  to  expose  it  to  sun¬ 
shine  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  it  revives ;  but  instead 
of  being  of  a  red  color,  it  assumes  a  lilac  tint,  the  shades 
of  color  depending  upon  the  quantity  of  salt  used  to  de¬ 
compose  the  chromate  of  silver  which  forms  the  shadow 
parts  of  the  picture.  The  substitution  of  sulphate  of 
nickel  for  sulphate  of  copper,  has  been  suggested  as  yield¬ 
ing  a  higher  degree  of  sensitiveness  and  greater  definition. 
Neither  process  has  been  much  used. 

CHROME,  n.  krom.  See  Chromium. 

CHROMIC  ACID.  See  Chromium. 

CHROMIC  IRON :  syn.  Chromite;  a  mineral  composed 
principally  of  oxides  of  iron  and  chromium:  see  Chrom¬ 
ium.  One  typical  analysis  gives  iron  protoxide  32%, 
chromium  sesquioxide  68%.  Some  of  the  chromium  is 
generally  replaced  by  aluminium  and  some  of  the  iron  by 
the  same  or  by  magnesium.  Its  color  is  black  or  brownish- 
black;  without  cleavage;  its  crystals  are  octahedral;  it 
is  attracted  by  magnet.  It  is  extensively  mined  in 
C?,!ifornia  and  Scotland,  as  an  ore  of  chromium.  Hard¬ 
ness  5  5.  Specific  gravity,  4*32 — 4"6. 

CHROMITE,  kro'mit,  a  mineral  composed  principally 
c  f  oxides  of  iron  and  chromium :  see  Chromium. 
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CHROMIUM,  n.  kro'ml-iim  [Gr.  chroma ,  color]:  one 
of  the  metals  so  named  from  the  bright  colors  of  its  salts. 
It  was  discovered  by  Vauquelin,  1797.  C.  occurs  as 
chrome-iron  stone,  Fe0.Cr203,  and  as  a  basic  lead 
chromate.  Metallic  C.  is  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture 
of  charcoal  and  chromic  oxide,  Cr203,  in  an  electric  fur¬ 
nace,  or  by  igniting  a  mixture  of  the  oxide  and  aluminum. 
C.  melts  -with  greater  difficulty  than  platinum  and,  if 
alloyed  with  a  little  carbon,  can  only  be  scratched  by  a 
diamond.  It  forms  the  oxides  CrO,  Cr203,  and  Cr03. 
The  first,  chromous  oxide,  is  basic,  unstable  and  yields  salts 
such  as  CrCl2,  which  are  also  unstable.  Chromic  oxide 
Cr203,  is  also  basic  and  gives  rise  to  the  ordinary  salts  of 
C.  such  as  chromic  sulphate  Cr2(S04)„.  15H20;  this  resembles 
the  corresponding  compound  of  aluminum,  and  with  the 
sulphates  of  the  alkali  metals  or  ammonium,  forms 
chrome  alums,  such  as  potassium  chromium  sulphate, 
KCr(S0t)2.12H20.  (See  Alum.)  Chromic  anhydride,  CrO 
yields  unstable  acids  which  form  salts  called  chromates  an 
bichromates,  respectively,  such  as  potassium  chromate, 
K2S04  (yellow)  and  potassium  bichromate,  K2Cr207  (red). 
In  addition,  chromium  forms  numerous  complex  com¬ 
pounds  with  ammonia,  and  amines  and  also  oxides  con¬ 
taining  a  larger  proportion  of  oxygen.  Industrially, 
metallic  C.  is  used  to  alloy  with  iron,  the  product  being 
harder,  more  tenacious  and  elastic,  and  finer  in  texture 
than  ordinary  steel.  Chrome  alum  is  largely  used  in 
dyeing  as  a  mordant  (q.  v.).  Potassium  bichromate  and 
chromic  anhydride  are  used  in  electric  batteries  and  as 
oxidizing  agents.  Large  numbers  of  chromium  pig¬ 
ments,  such  as  chrome  yellow  (basic  lead  chromate)  are 
prepared  from  potassium  or  sodium  bichromate,  the 
former  of  which  is  also  used  in  the  tanning  of  leather. 
The  color  of  rubies  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  C. 
The  symbol  of  chromium  is  Cr,  atomic  weight  52.1  (0=  16) 
or  51.7  (H  =  l).  Chromic,  a.  kro'mik,  of  or  from  chrom¬ 
ium.  Chromate,  n.  kro'mat,  a  compound  of  chromic  acid 
with  a  base:  Chromatism,  n.  kro'md-tizm,  and  Chromism, 
n.  kro'mizm,  in  bot.,  an  abnormal  or  unnatural  coloring  of 
plants:  Chrome-ochre,  -d'kr,  oxide  of  chrome  of  a  fine 
yellowish  green:  Chromite,  n.  kro'mit,  or  Chromate  of 
Iron,  or  Chrome-iron  ore  (see  above). 

CHROMOGEN,  n.  kro'mo-jen  [Gr.  chroma,  color;  genntio 
I  produce];  in  bot.,  the  coloring  matter  of  petals;  any 
coloring  matter  except  green;  also,  in  same  sense,  Chro- 
mule,  n.  kro'mul  [Gr.  ule,  matter].  In  chemistry  the  term 
applied  to  a  complex,  which,  when  combined  with  hydroxyl, 
OH,  amins,  NH2  or  similar  groups,  can  form  leuco-bases. 
These  latter  are  readily  converted  into  true  dyes. 

CHROMO-LITHOGRAPH,  n.  kro'md-Uth' d-gr&f ,  colloq., 
Chromo  [Gr.  chroma,  color;  Eng.  lithograph]:  lithograph 
printed  in  colors.  Chromo-lithography,  the  art  of 
printing  in  colors:  see  Lithography.  Chromo-photog¬ 
raphy  [see  Photography]:  the  art  of  producing  photo¬ 
graphs  in  their  natural  colors.  Chromo-xylograph,  n. 
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zil'o'graf  [Gr.  xulon,  wood,  cut-wood]:  a  wood-engraving 
printed  in  colors  instead  of  black  from  an  ordinary  block : 
see  under  Xylo. 

CHROMOSPHERE,  n.  kro'mo-sfer  [Gr.  chroma,  color; 
sphaira,  a  sphere]:  the  outer  cloudy  envelope  around  the 
sun  through  which  the  light  of  the  photosphere  must  pass. 

CHROMULE,  n.  kro'mul  [Gr.  chroma,  color;  hule, 
matter]:  any  coloring  matter  other  than  green;  the 
coloring  matter  of  petals;  see  Extracts. 

CHRONIC,  a.  krtin'ik,  or  Chronical,  a.  -l-kdl  [Gr. 
chronikos;  F.  chronique — from  Gr.  chronos  time,  duration]: 
continuing  a  long  time,  as  a  disease;  the  opposite  of  acute. 
Chronicle,  n.  krdn'i-kl,  history;  specially,  history  in 
which  events  are  treated  in  the  order  of  time.  A  C.  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  differ  from  annals  in  being  more  connected  and 
full,  the  latter  merely  recording  individual  occurrences  un¬ 
der  the  successive  years  or  other  dates.  Most  of  the  older 
histories  are  called  chronicles,  such  as  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
Holinshed’s  Chronicle.  The  term  is  seldom  applied  to  a 
modern  book.  Y.  to  record  events  in  the  order  of  time; 
to  record  or  register.  Chronicling,  imp.  krdnj-kllng. 
Chronicled,  pp.  kr8nei-kld,  recorded  or  registered. 
Chron'icler,  n.  -kler,  one  who;  a  historian. 

CHRON'ICLES,  First  and  Second  Books  of:  in  the 
Hebrew  canon  of  the  Scriptures,  a  single  book  called 
Events  of  the  Times.  In  the  Septuagint  this  was  divided 
into  two,  and  entitled  Paraleipomena  ( Things  Omitted). 
This  name  was  of  dubious  propriety,  as  the  book  is  not  a 
mere  supplement  to  others.  Jerome  suggested  Chronicon. 
The  authorship  is  uncertain.  Jewish  and  Christian  tra¬ 
dition  ascribes  the  work  to  Ezra;  but  internal  evidence 
argues  a  later  date.  Eng.,  the  passage  1  Chron.  iii.  19-24 
appears  to  reckon  six  generations  of  the  descendants  of 
Zerubbabel,  whereof  Ezra  (viii  2)  seems  to  have  been  con¬ 
temporary  with  the  fourth.  Ewald  supposes  the  compiler 
to  have  been  one  of  the  guild  of  singers,  in  whose  mind 
the  conception  of  Israel  as  a  nation  had  contracted  to  that 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple-worship;  his  view  is  still  theo¬ 
cratic,  but  municipal,  ecclesiastical,  liturgical.  This  was 
perhaps  natural  after  the  long  captivity;  it  was  nearly  in¬ 
evitable  after  the  cessation  of  prophecy.  The  book  of 
Kings  is  written  in  the  prophetic  spirit ;  in  Chronicles  that 
spirit  is  absent,  and  the  history  is  looked  at  with  the  eyes 
of  one  occupied  by  temple-functions;  and  believing  that 
Jehovah  is  especiallv  if  not  exclusively  present  therein.  In 
the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  the  interests  of  Providence 
and  of  humanity  are  not  localized  to  this  extent;  so  they 
contain  (from  this  later  view-point)  much  that  is  irrelevant 
or  unimportant,  and  lack  much  that  is  of  value  as  in  lay¬ 
ing  so  little  stress  on  the  history  of  the  ordinances  of  wor¬ 
ship.  The  comparatively  secular  matter  seems  slurred 
over  or  omitted. — Such  appears  to  be  the  spirit  and  intent 
of  Chronicles,  at  the  same  time,  the  charges  of  distortion, 
invention  and  consequent  general  worthlessness,  brought 
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by  De  Wette  and  the  rationalists,  are  dismissed  or  refuted 
by  the  best  recent  critics.  The  writer  simply  availed 
himself  of  the  license  of  selection,  arrangement,  and  col¬ 
oring  common  to  all  ancient  historians,  alike  sacred  and 
secular.  His  main  source  was  an  extensive  work  now  lost, 
variously  styled  'Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah/ 
'Book  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel/  'Book  of  the 
Kings  of  Israel/  and  'Affairs  of  the  Kings  of  Israel.’  This 
is  cited  some  ten  times  in  Chronicles,  and  was  apparently 
used  also  in  preparing  the  canonical  book  of  Kings,  which 
however,  employed  other  materials  not  known  to  Chron¬ 
icles.  Chronicles  begins  with  Adam,  and  gives  nine  chap¬ 
ters  to  the  genealogies;  here,  as  elsewhere,  these  convey 
statistics  in  the  form  of  a  narrative,  the  names  of  individ¬ 
uals  sometimes  standing  for  branches  of  a  family.  Noth¬ 
ing  else  is  retained  of  the  earlier  history,  the  times  preced¬ 
ing  David’s  reign  affording  little  to  the  compiler’s  purpose. 
In  the  account  of  David  and  Solomon  he  pursues  a  course 
parallel  with  Samuel  and  Kings,  but  omits  many  items  of 
personal  interest  as  not  bearing  on  his  main  theme.  In 
the  later  annals  he  neglects  the  ten  tribes,  and  discusses 
the  affairs  of  Judah  with  a  view  to  edification,  striving  to 
justify  and  make  prominent  God’s  ways  with  men  in  re¬ 
warding  the  good  and  punishing  the  rebellious.  The 
writer  is  a  preacher  quite  as  much  as  a  chronicler.  His 
additions  to  the  earlier  records  deal  chiefly  with  events 
which  serve  his  purpose  of  enforcing  obedience,  or  with 
feasts,  appointments  of  the  temple,  and  Levitical  arch¬ 
aeology.  He  ends  abruptly  with  the  proclamation  of  Cy¬ 
rus  to  rebuild  the  temple,  and  that  is  left  to  be  continued 
in  the  book  of  Ezra.  In  general  he  seems  to  have  followed 
his  sources  closely,  and  when  he  varies  from  earlier  annals, 
as  in  a  higher  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  Israel  (1  Chron. 
xxi.  5,  cf.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  24),  he  conforms  to  later  usage, 
and  doubtless  to  accounts  that  lay  before  him.  Thus  his 
much-disputed  account  of  the  captivity  and  repentance  of 
Manasseh  is  referred  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  18)  to  'the  book  of 
the  Kings  of  Israel/  and  derives  support  from  some  Assyr¬ 
ian  inscriptions.  We  have  in  Chronicles  a  far  narrower 
view  than  in  some  other  Old  Testament  books  of  the  scope 
of  the  divine  will  and  the  mission  of  Israel,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  distrust  the  writer’s  good  faith.  The  many 
textual  and  historical  difficulties  presented  by  Chronicles, 
of  which  Jerome  complained,  have  been  but  partially 
solved  Keil  (1870)  and  Zockler  (1874)  have  written 
commentaries  on  Chronicles;  the  best  is  that  of  Bertheau 
(1854,  trans.  1857). 

CHRONOGRAM,  n.  krdn'o-gram,  or  Chronograph 
[Gr.  chronos,  time;  gramma,  a  writing]:  whimsical  device 
of  the  later  Romans,  resuscitated  during  the  renaissance 
period,  by  which  a  date  is  given  by  selecting  certain  letters 
among  those  which  form  an  inscription,  and  printing  them 
larger  than  the  others.  The  following  C.,  was  made  from 
tne  name  of  George  Villiers,  first  Duke  of  Buckingham: 
georgIVs.  DVX.  hVCkIngaMLe. 
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The  date  MDCXVVVIII  (1628)  is  that  of  the  year  in  which 
the  duke  was  murdered  by  Felton,  at  Portsmouth.  See 
Hilton’s  Chronograms  (1882).  Chron'ogrammat'ic,  a. 
-m&t'ik,  or  Chron'ogrammat'ical,  a.  -l-kdl.  Chron'- 
ogrammat'ically.  ad.  -lx.  Chron'ogram'matist,  a. 
-mti-txst,  a  writer  of. 

CHRONOGRAPH,  n.  krdn'd-grfif;  an  instrument  for 
recording  (1)  the  exact  instant  an  event  occurs,  or  (2) 
short  intervals  of  time.  It  is  used  in  astronomy,  as  in 
recording  the  transit  of  a  star;  in  physics,  as  in  recording 
the  speed  of  a  projectile;  in  physiology,  as  in  measuring  the 
speed  of  the  nerve  impulse;  in  psychology,  as  in  measur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  mental  processes.  See  Reaction-time. 
The  measurements  are  made  in  1  sec.,  .1  sec.,  .01  sec., 
.001  sec.,  or  .0001  sec.,  as  the  case  may  require.  There  are 
three  essentials  in  all  types  of  chronographs:  a  moving  and 
sensitive  surface,  a  time-tracer,  and  an  event  tracer.  The 
surface  is  usually  a  smoked  paper  on  a  cylinder  which  is 
revolved  by  a  clock  work  (kymograph)  or  an  electric 
motor.  If  the  tracing  is  to  be  made  by  ink,  pencil,  or 
carbon  paper,  ordinary  ticker  tape  may  be  used.  The 
time  divisions  are  taken  from  a  pendulum  or  tuning  fork 
which  is  so  connected  as  to  trace  its  vibrations  in  a  wavy 
line.  The  event  is  recorded  on  the  sensitive  surface  either 
by  an  electric  marker  or  by  an  electric  spark.  The  latter, 
which  is  called  the  spark  method,  is  the  most  accurate. 
The  time-tracing  and  the  event-tracing  run  parallel  and 
the  duration  of  the  event,  which  is  marked  off,  is  counted 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  vibrations  in  the  corresponding 
section  of  the  time-tracing.  Thus,  if  the  100  vibration 
fork  is  used,  each  wave  represents  .01  sec. 

The  simplest  kind  of  a  chronograph,  for  .02  sec.  units  or 
larger,  may  be  made  by  mounting  fountain  pens  on  the 
armatures  of  electric  door-bells  and  allowing  these  to  trace 
on  ticker  tape. 

CHRONOLOGY,  n.  kro-ndl'o-ft  [Gr.  chronos,  time  or 
duration;  logos,  discourse:  F.  chronologie]:  the  science  that 
treats  of  the  dates  of  past  events  and  arranges  them  in  or¬ 
der;  the  method  of  measuring  or  computing  time.  Chron¬ 
ological,  a.  krdn' o-loj'l-k&l,  or  Chron'olog'ic,  a.  -Ik, 
relating  to  chronology;  containing  an  account  of  past 
events  in  the  order  of  time.  Chron'olog'ically,  ad.  -lx. 
Chronologist,  n.  kro-ndl'-o-jxst,  or  Chronol'oger,  n. 
-jer,  one  who  endeavors  to  discover  the  true  dates  of  past 
events,  and  to  arrange  them  in  order;  one  versed  in 
chronology. 

CHRONOL'OGY :  science  of  the  divisions  of  time,  and 
of  the  assignment  of  dates  of  past  events.  It  has  two 
main  branches — mathematical  Chronology  and  histor¬ 
ical  Chronology.  Mathematical  Chronology  is  engaged 
with  such  of  the  units  for  the  measurement  of  time  as 
begin  and  end  with  the  period  of  complete  evolution 
of  recurring  celestial  phenomena:  see  Calendar:  Year: 
Month:  Day:  and  Cycle.  Historical  Chronology  uses 
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these  units  among  others  to  measure  the  distance  in 
point  of  time  between  events,  and  to  fix  their  dates.  As 
in  geography  and  navigation,  longitude  is  measured  from 
some  arbitrary  line  such  as  the  meridian  through  Green¬ 
wich,  so  in  historical  Chronology,  dates  are  fixed  by  giving 
their  distance  from  some  arbitrary  point  of  time,  chosen 
usually  because  of  some  remarkable  occurrence  which 
signalized  it.  Such  a  fixed  point,  or  epoch,  forms  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  an  era,  though  in  common  usage  these  two 
words  are  not  always  exactly  discriminated.  It  is  thus 
that  dates  have  been  aptly  said  to  be  to  events  in  history 
what  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  places  are  to  the  places 
in  geography  and  navigation.  The  mathematical,  or,  to 
speak  more  properly,  the  astronomical  units  of  time  above 
referred  to  have  not  been  the  only  units  used  in  historical 
Chronology.  In  early  times  the  more  accurate  methods  of 
mathematics  were  unknown,  and  such  vague  periods  as  ‘a 
generation/  or  the  lifetime  of  leading  persons  in  a  nation, 
such  as  the  priestesses  of  Juno,  or  of  the  kings,  were  as¬ 
sumed  as  units  in  historical  Chronology.  The  great 
variety  of  eras,  too,  in  ancient  times  confuses  the  student. 
Thus  the  era  of  the  Greeks  began  with  the  year  of  the  first 
olympiad,  or  that  in  which  Corcebus  was  victor;  being  the 
first  celebration  of  the  games  at  which  the  victor’s  name 
was  recorded,  and  which  is  calculated  to  correspond  to  the 
year  b.c.  776.  From  this  epoch,  the  Greeks  measured 
time  by  olympiads  or  periods  of  four  years.  Thus,  the 
3d  year  of  the  12th  olympiad  would  be  b.c.  729.  The 
Roman  era  was  reckoned  from  the  founding  of  the  city, 
being  either  b.c.  752  or  753.  The  Roman  practice  of 
dating  events  from  the  building  of  the  city,  seems  the  first 
instance  of  the  method  of  reckoning  time  from  a  fixed  point 
by  single  years,  and  thus  forms  one  of  the  great  stages  in 
chronology.  The  Mohammedan  era  commences  with  the 
flight  of  Mohammed,  a.d.  622,  called  the  Hedjirah  (q.v.). 
The  Roman  and  Greek  methods  of  measuring  time  con¬ 
tinued  in  use  long  after  the  birth  of  Christ;  the  olympiads, 
indeed,  appear  to  have  been  employed  in  Europe  till  the 
304th  olympiad,  or  a.d.  440.  From  a.d.  312,  however, 
the  public  mode  of  computation  throughout  the  Roman 
empire  was  by  indictions,  which  were  periods  of  15  years, 
beginning  with  312  (see  Indiction);  and  this  mode 
was  at  one  time  almost  universally  followed  in  the  west, 
and  in  France,  was  not  altogether  discontinued  till  the 
end  of  the  15th  c.  The  Christian  era,  or  era  of  the  Incar¬ 
nation,  is  said  to  have  been  first  proposed  a.d.  527,  and 
is  now  universally  used  in  Christendom,  and  even  by 
some  non-Christian  nations.  Part  of  the  business  of 
Chronology  is  to  determine  the  relationships  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  eras,  so  as  to  enable  one  to  express,  in  the  language 
appropriate  to  one  mode  of  computation,  the  date  of  an 
event  recorded  in  another.  Owing  to  the  birth  of  Christ 
being  a  comparatively  recent  event,  the  Christian  era  is 
attended  by  the  inconvenience  of  counting  backward 
from  it  for  the  dates  of  occurrences  prior  to  it.  To  obviate 
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this,  various  comprehensive  periods,  such  as  the  Julian 
and  Louisian  periods  have  been  invented,  applicable  to 
most  events  within  the  limits  of  history. 

Various  systems  of  Chronology,  such  as  the  Chinese, 
Babylonian,  Egyptian,  Indian,  and  Chaldaean,  are  worthy 
of  attention.  For  accounts  of  the  periods  which  these 
nations  respectively  assign  to  their  histories,  see  Chinese 
Empire:  Babylon:  etc.  Of  Sacred  Chronology  there  have 
\  been  various  systems.  In  these  the  epochs  are  the  creation  j 

of  the  world,  and  the  flood;  but  the  chief  copies  of  the  Old 
Testament  do  not  agree  as  to  the  dates  of  these  events. 

While  the  Hebrew  text  reckons  4,000  years  from  the 
creation  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  to  the  flood  1,656 
years,  the  Samaritan  makes  the  former  much  longer, 
though  it  counts  from  the  creation  to  the  flood  only  1,307 
years.  The  Septuagint  version  differs  from  both.  It 
removes  the  creation  of  the  world  to  6,000  years  before 
Christ,  and  2,250  years  before  the  flood.  In  the  lack  of 
historic  data  these  differences  are  impossible  of  recon¬ 
ciliation.  The  Bible  makes  no  attempt  at  a  scientific 
Chronology  any  more  than  at  a  scientific  treatment  of 
other  departments  of  human  inquiry.  It  is  now,  however, 
universally  admitted,  that  the  creation  of  the  world  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  having  occurred  even  so  recently  as 
b.c.  6,000.  The  modern  and  doubtless  the  most  reason¬ 
able  understanding  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  leaves 
the  period  of  the  creation  quite  indefinite,  and  one  modern 
scheme  of  interpretation  stretches  out  the  days  of  creation 
into  periods  of  indefinite  length.  The  Newtonian  Chro¬ 
nology  was  an  attempt,  now  generally  admitted  to  have 
been  unsuccessful,  to  rectify  the  obvious  blunders  of 
ancient  chronologers,  by  determining  certain  epochs  by 
means  partly  of  astronomical  calculations,  and  partly  of 
the  critical  examination  of  such  chronicles  as  measured 
time  by  reigns  and  generations.  By  a  very  fine  argument, 
the  soundness  of  which  has  since  been  found  questionable, 

Newton  set  down  the  date  of  the  Argonautic  expedition 
as  being  43  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  or  b.c.  937. 

The  computation  of  time  by  divisions  or  periods,  so  as 
to  fix  dates  by  bringing  them  into  relation  with  each  other, 
seems  to  have  been  practically  unknown  till  b.c.  8th  cen¬ 
tury.  In  the  earlier  ages  no  records  were  made,  and  when 
they  began  to  exist  they  perished  through  neglect,  accident 
or  the  religious  or  patriotic  bigotry  of  discoverers  and  con¬ 
querors.  Thus  the  first  annals  of  Greeks,  Etruscans,  and 
Romans  are  lost ;  the  traditions  of  the  Druids  were  neither 
written .  nor  long  remembered ;  Chi-Hoang-Ti  is  said  to 
have  burned  the  Chinese  books  about  b.c.  220;  and  the 
Spaniards  destroyed  the  Mexican  picture-writings.  There 
can  be  no  Chronology  without  epochs  from  which  to  start, 
and  epochs  were  long  local  or  at  best  national.  The 
Greeks,  after  Tinneus,  about  b.c.  350,  reckoned  from  that 
olympiad  in  which  Coroebus  won  . at  the  Olympic  games, 
b.c.  776;  the  Babylonians  from  the  era  of  Nabonassar, 
b.c.  747 :  and  the  Romans  from  the  foundation  of  their 
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city,  variously  placed  from  b.c.  747  to  753.;  the  latter  date, 
given  by  Varro,  is  now  agreed  on.  Des  Vignoles  collected 
over  200  estimates  as  to  the  creation,  which  vary  from 

b. c.  3483  to  6984;  yet  an  Indian  era  places  it  at  b.c.  3102. 
Abp.  Usher’s  computation,  b.  c.  4004,  though  highly  ar¬ 
bitrary,  has  been  generally  accepted,  and  agreement  is 
everything  here.  The  chronologic  efforts  of  Berosus, 
Manetho,  Eratosthenes,  and  Apollodorus  (b.c.  3d  and  2d 

c. )  were  well-intentioned  rather  than  successful,  for  their 
works  survive  only  in  fragments.  In  computing  from 
any  epoch,  the  month  and  day  (if  known)  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  well  as  the  year:  eg.,  the  olympiads  were 
counted  from  July  1,  and  American  copyrights  were  long 
dated  in  such  a  ‘year  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,’  reckoning  from  1776,  July  4.  An  approximate 
list  of  eras,  epochs,  or  periods,  with  their  dates  of  com¬ 
mencement  as  known  or  supposed,  is  here  subjoined: 


B.C. 

Grecian  mundane .  5598,  Sep.  1. 

Constantinople,  civil .  5508,  Sep.  1. 

Alexandria .  5502,  Aug.  29. 

Antioch  mundane .  5492,  Sep.  1. 

Julian  period . 4713,  Jan.  1. 

Mundane  Usher .  4004,  Oct. 

Jewish .  3761,  Oct. 

Abraham . 2015,  Oct.  1. 

Olympiads . 776,  July  1. 

Rome .  753,  Apr.  24. 

Nabonassar .  747,  Feb.  26. 

Metonic  Cycle .  432,  July  15. 

Macedonian  (Seleucidae) .  312,  Sep.  1. 

Tyrian .  126,  Oct.  19. 

Sidonian .  110,  Oct. 

Caesarean  of  Antioch .  48.  Sep.  1. 

Julian  year .  45.  Jan.  1. 

Caesarean  of  Spain .  38,  Jan.  1. 

Era  of  Actium .  30,  Jan.  1. 

Augustan .  27,  Feb.  14. 

A.D. 

Christian  (or  vulgar) .  1,  Jan.  1. 

Destruction  of  Jerusalem .  69,  Sep.  1. 

Era  of  Maccabees .  166,  Nov.  24. 

“  Diocletian,  or  of  Martyrs .  284.  Aug.  29. 

“  Ascension .  295.  Nov.  12. 

Armenian .  552,  July  9. 

Mohammedan  Hegira .  622,  July  16. 

Persian,  of  Yezdegird .  632,  June  16. 


CHRONOMETER,  n.  kr5-n8m'%-ter  [Gr.  chronos,  time, 
metron,  a  measure]  any  instrument  or  machine  that 
measures  time,  as  a  clock  or  a  dial;  usually  a  large  watch, 
fitted  with  a  compensating  balance-wheel,  and  various  pre¬ 
cautions  against  irregularity,  and  constructed  with  great 
nicety,  for  use  at  sea :  see  Watch  :  Horology.  Chrono- 
metric,  a.  krdn'd-met'rik,  or  Chron'omet'rical,  a  -rl- 
k&l,  pertaining  to.  Chronometry,  n.  krd-ndm'e-tri,  the 
art  of  measuring  time,  or  of  constructing  chronometers. 

CHRONOSCOPE  krSn'd-skop :  an  instrument  used  in 
measuring  short  intervals  of  time.  It  can  be  used  for 
most  of  the  purposes  of  the  chronograph  and  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  direct  and  immediate  reading.  There  are  four 
types  of  chronoscopes  now  in  use:  The  Hipp  chronoscope 


CHROOLEPOID— CHRYSALIS. 

and  the  D’Arsonval  chronometer  are  clockworks  which 
carry  hands  that  may  be  started  and  stopped  by  means  of 
an  electric  detent.  The  Sanford  vernier  chronoscope 
consists  essentially  of  two  bobs  suspended  by  threads  of 
unequal  length.  In  the  Fitz,  the  Scripture,  and  the 
Bergstrom  pendulum  chronoscopes,  the  pendulum  carries 
a  pointer  which  may  be  stopped  at  any  point  on  a  scale  by 
an  electric  detent.  The  Seashore  spark  chronoscope 
combines  the  pendulum  action  with  the  graphic  spark 
method.  See  Chronograph :  Chronometer. 

CHROOLEPOID,  a.  kro-61'e-poyd  [Or,  chrdds,  the  skin; 
lepida,  a  scale;  eidos,  resemblance]:  in  hot.,  made  up  of 
small  yellow  scales.  Chroolepus,  n.  kro~6l'e-pus,  a 
curious  genus  of  algae  found  on  damp  walls,  etc.,  having 
orange  tints  when  fresh. 

CHROSPERMA,  krd-sper'ma :  a  monotypic  genus  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Melanthacece;  the  bunch- 
flower.  The  single  species  ( Muscoetoxicum )  is  commonly 
known  as  fly-poison,  so  called  from  its  deadly  effect  on 
flies  and  similar  insects.  It  abounds  in  dry  sheltered 
soil  from  Arkansas  and  Tennessee  eastward  along  the 
seaboard  of  the  United  States. 

CHRUDIM,  chro'dim:  town  of  Bohemia,  beautifully 
situated  on  a  small  river,  about  62  m.  s.e.  of  Prague.  It  is 
walled,  has  a  noble  collegiate  church,  a  high  school  and 
Capuchin  convent,  manufactures  of  cloth,  and  very  impor¬ 
tant  horse-markets.  Pop.  13,000. 

CHRYSALIS,  n.  kris'a-VLs,  or  Chrys'alid,  n.  [L.  chrysdlis 
— from  Gr.  chrusallis,  the  gold-colored  sheaths  of  butterflies 
— from  chrusos,  gold],  the  dormant  stage  which  caterpillars 


Chrysalises. 

a,  Orange-tip  Butterfly;  ft.Black-veined  White  Butterfly;  c,  Swallow 
tailed  Butterfly;  d.  Purple  Emperor;  e,  Silver-washed  Fritillary; 
/,  Duke  of  Burgunday  Fritillary. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

pass  through  before  emerging  into  the  winged  state,  as 
butterflies,  moths,  etc.,  strictly  belonging  to  those  pupa  of 
butterflies  which  are  adorned  with  golden  spots,  but  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  pupae  of  lepidopterous  insects  generally,  and 
even  of  other  orders  of  insects.  The  chrysalids  of  lepidop¬ 
terous  insects  are  inclosed  in  a  somewhat  horny  membra¬ 
nous  case;  sometimes  very  angular,  sometimes  nearly  round; 
generally  pointed  at  the  abdominal  end,  sometimes  at  both 
ends;  and  before  the  caterpillar  undergoes  its  transforma¬ 
tion  into  this  state  it  often  spins  for  itself  a  silken  cocoon, 
with  which  earth  and  other  foreign  substances  are  some¬ 
times  mixed,  so  as  to  increase  its  size,  and  within  which 
the  chrysalid  is  concealed.  Chrysalids  are  often  suspended 
by  cords,  and  generally  remain  nearly  at  rest;  some  have 
the  power  of  burying  themselves  in  the  earth;  others  are 
bound  by  a  single  silken  thread  which  passes  round  their 
middle  (see  cut);  some  twirl  themselves  round  when 
touched,  or  when  the  stalk  or  leaf  to  which  they  are  sus¬ 
pended  is  touched;  and  in  general,  they  give  signs  of  life, 
when  disturbed,  by  violent  contortions  of  the  abdominal 
part:  see  Insects:  Pupa:  Lepidoptera:  Butterfly- 
Hawk-moth:  Moth:  Silkworm.  Chrys  alid,  a.  -lid, 
pertaining  to  a  chrysalis. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM,  n.  kri-san' the-mum  [Gr.  chrusos, 
gold;  anthemon,  a  flower]:  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat.  ord. 
Goynpositce,  sub-ord.  Gorymbiferct <;  having  a  hemispherical 
or  nearly  flat  involucre,  with  imbricated  scales,  membra¬ 
nous  at  the  margin,  a  naked  receptacle,  the  florets  of  the 
disk  tubular  and  hermaphrodite, 
those  of  the  ray  strap-shaped  and 
female,  the  fruit  destitute  of  pap¬ 
pus.  The  species  of  this  genus  are 
annuals,  perennials,  or  shrubby; 
and  all  have  leafy  stems.  They 
are  natives  chiefly  of  the  temperate 
parts  of  the  old  world.  G.  leuca/n- 
themum,  the  Ox-eye,  or  Ox-eye 
Daisy,  is  abundant  in  fields, 
meadows,  and  grassy  places  of 
woods,  in  most  parts  of  Europe. 

It  has  large  flowers,  with  white 
ray  and  yellow  disk.  It  is  often 
a  troublesome  weed  among  hay 
and  in  pastures;  being  perennial, 
and  having  a  creeping  brittle  root- 
stock,  it  is  not  easily  extirpated. 

Corn  Marigold,  frequent  weed 
in  cornfields,  an  annual,  with 
large,  deep  yellow  flowers.  It  is 
dealt  with  like  annual  weeds  in 
general,  by  pulling  it  when  young. 

— G.  carinatum,  an  annual  species 
with  white  ray  and  dark-red  disk, 
the  scales  of  the  involucre  keeled, 
native  of  Barbary,  is  frequently 
cultivated  in  green-houses  or —  Chrysanthemum, 

where  climate  permits — in  flower-gardens.  The  favorite 


CHRYSE- CHRYSIPPUS. 

species  of  the  gardener  is,  however,  C.  Indicum,  the 
Chinese  or  Indian  C.,  native  of  China,  Cochin-China, 
and  Japan,  long  cultivated  in  its  native  countries  as  an 
ornamental  plant,  and  of  which  there  are  many  varieties. 
Its  colors  are  very  various— red,  lilac,  rose-color,  white, 
yellow,  orange,  or  two  colors  combined.  It  flowers  in 
autumn  and  winter.  It  is  easy  of  cultivation,  thrives  best 
in  a  light,  rich  soil,  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  suck¬ 
ers,  or  parting  the  roots.  It  is  reckoned  among  florists’ 
flowers. 

CHRYSE  (Golden  Land):  ancient  name  for  the  regions 
of  Indo-China. 

CHRYSELEPHANTINE,  a.  krls’ H-e-fan' tin  [Gr .  chru- 
sos,  gold;  elephan'ta,  ivory]:  made  of  gold  and  ivory. 
The  art  of  making  images  of  gold  and  ivory  was  exten¬ 
sively  practiced  among  the  Greeks.  Winckelmann  has 
calculated  that  about  100  statues  of  this  kind  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  ancients.  The  colossal  works  executed  by 
Phidias  at  Athens,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  are  the  most 
famous  of  this  class,  the  greatest  being  the  Pallas  of  the 
Parthenon.  It  was  26  cubits  high,  and  represented  the 
goddess  in  armor,  covered  with  a  long  robe.  The  famous 
Olympian  Jupiter  of  Phidias,  executed  in  the  same  mate¬ 
rials,  also  was  a  world-wide  wonder.  The  combination  of 
gold  and  ivory  was  used  chiefly  in  temple  statues;  and 
though  the  execution  of  the  more  famous  works  of  this 
class  belongs  to  an  advanced  period  of  art,  the  use  of  va¬ 
rious  materials  in  the  same  statue  was  very  ancient,  prob¬ 
ably  borrowed  from  the  custom  of  adorning  the  wooden 
images  of  the  earliest  time  with  the  precious  metals.  Some¬ 
times,  too,  the  head,  the  arms  and  hands,  and  the  feet 
were  of  marble, while  the  rest  was  of  wood,  covered  with 
thin  plates  of  gold.  These  were  called  aerolites  or  acro- 
liths  (q  v.):  see  Sculpture. 

CHRYSIPPUS,  Jcri-sip'pus:  stoic  philosopher,  b.  abt. 
b.c.  280,  at  Soli  in  Cilicia.  He  came  to  Athens  when  a 
youth,  and  eagerly  addicted  himself  to  philosophical  pur¬ 
suits.  His  principal  master  was  Cleanthes,  though  he  is  said 
to  have  studied  also  under  the  academic  teachers,  Arcesi- 
laus  and  Lacydes,  and  learned  from  them  what  were  the 
objections  urged  by  skeptics  against  the  doctrines  of  the 
stoics.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  keenest  dis¬ 
putant  of  his  age,  and  was  happily  described  as  ‘  the  knife 
for  the  academic  knots.’  In  fact,  his  logic  was  held  to  be 
so  convincing  that  people  were  wont  to  say:  ‘  If  the  gods 
make  use  of  dialectic,  it  can  only  be  that  of  Chrysippus.  ’ 
It  is  also  related  of  him  that  he  told  Cleanthes  he  wanted 
to  know  merely  the  principles  of  his  system,  as. he  in¬ 
tended  to  find  arguments  for  them  himself;  and  this  story 
appears  to  indicate  his  true  position  in  philosophy.  He 
was  not  the  creator  of  a  new  system,  but  the  expounder  of 
an  old.  C.’s  industry  was  great:  he  seldom  wrote  less 
than  500  lines  a  day,  and  is  said  to  have  composed  more 
than  700  works.  Many  of  these,  however,  were  compila¬ 
tions,  not  characterized  by  great  beauty  of  style.  Only  a 
Variety  of  fragments  remain,  edited  by  Petersen  1827.  nor 


CHRYSIS— CHRYSOBERYL. 


C.  and  the  stoics,  see  Zeller’s  great  work  on  the  history 
of  Greek  philosophy. 

CHRYSIS,  kris'is:  Linnaean  genus  of  hymenopterous 
insects,  now  constituting  a  family  Chrysidce,  allied  to 
the  Ichneumonidce,  and  forming  a  connecting  link  between 
them  and  bees,  wasps^etc.  The  French  call  them  gtiepes 
dorm  (gilded  wasps),  and  they  sometimes  receive  the  Eng¬ 
lish  names  of  golden-tailed  and  ruby-tailed  flies.  They  de¬ 
light  in  sunshine,  and  may  be  seen  poised  in  the  air,  the 
motion  of  their  wings  being  so  rapid  as  to  render  the  body 
alone  of  the  insect  visible. 

CHRY SOBALANACEjE,  kris-o-bdl-an-d' se-e,  or  Chryso- 
balaneas,  kriso-bdl-dn' e-e:  according  to  some  botanists,  a 
distinct  nat.  ord.  of  plants;  according  to  others,  a  sub¬ 
order  of  RosACEiE  (q.v.).  They  are  distinguished  from 
the  other  plants  usually  included  in  the  order  rosacese  by 
their  irregular  petals,  and  by  having  the  stamens  also  ir¬ 
regular,  either  in  size  or  position;  the  ovary  stalked,  its 
stalk  adhering  on  one  side  to  the  calyx,  the  style  proceed¬ 
ing  from  its  base.  The  fruit  is  a  drupe  of  one  or  two 
cells.  The  species  are  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  generally  of 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions.  About  50  species  are 
known.  The  fruit  of  many  is  eatable,  as  the  Cocoa 
Plums  (q.v.)  of  the  West  Indies  (chrysobalanus),  the  fruit 
of  parinarium  excelsum  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  that  of  mo- 
quilea  grandiflora  in  Brazil.  The  kernels  of  some  resem¬ 
ble  sweet-almonds,  as  those  of  parinarium  campestre  and 
P.  montanum.  A  useful  oil  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  of 
pi'incepia  utilis,  a  spiny  plant,  common  in  parts  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  also  planted  for  hedges  in  the  Kha 
sia  hills,  5,725  ft.  above  the  sea;  while  in  Sikkim,  it  is 
found  only  where  the  elevation  is  above  8,000  feet. 


CHRYSOBERYL,  n.  kris'o-ber'U  [Gr.  chrusos,  gold;  and 
Gr.  berullos ;  L.  beryllus,  beryl]:  gem  almost  as  hard  as 


Right  rhomboidal  prism;  primary  form  of  Chrysoberyi. 


A  crystal  composed  of  six  twins,  grouped  together  laterally, 
which  in  transmitted  light  appears  red.  From  Siberia. 

sapphire,  and  the  finer  specimens  of  which  are  very  beau 
tiful,  particularly  those  which,show  an  opalescent  play  of 


CHRYSOCOLLA— CHRYSOPHANIC  ACID. 

light.  Lapidaries  sometimes  call  it  oriental  or  opalescent 
chrysolite.  It  is  of  a  green  color,  inclining  to  yellow, 
semi-transparent,  or  almost  transparent,  and  has  double 
refraction.  It  occurs  crystallized  in  six-sided  prisms;  often 
in  macles,  or  twin  crystals.  It  is  found  in  granite,  in 
sandstone,  and  in  alluvial  soil;  in  Ceylon,  Pegu,  Siberia, 
Brazil,  and  Connecticut.  It  is  composed  of  alumina, 
glucina,  and  a  little  protoxide  of  iron,  the  alumina  being 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

CHRYSOCOLLA,  n.  kris'd-kolld,  called  also  Copper* 
green  [Gr.  chrusos,  gold;  kolla,  glue]:  hydrous  silicate  of 
copper;  found  in  Cornwall  and  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
but  particularly  in  Wisconsin  and  Missouri,  where  it  is  so 
abundant  as  to  be  worked  for  copper.  As  a  pigment  it 
was  much  used  by  the  ancients. 

CHRYSOLITE,  n.  ki'is'o-lit  [Gr.  chrusos,  gold;  lithos,  a 
stone]:  silicate  of  magnesia  and  iron,  composed  of  silica, 
magnesia,  and  protoxide  of  iron;  of  a  fine  green  color, 
with  vitreous  lustre;  transparent,  and  having  double  re¬ 
fraction;  in  hardness  about  equal  to  quartz;  and  with 
conchoidal  fracture.  It  often  crystallizes  in  four-sided  or 
six-sided  prisms,  variously  modified.  Very  fine  specimens 
are  brought  from  Egypt  and  from  some  parts  of  the  east; 
also  from  Brazil.  C.  is  used  by  jewellers  as  an  ornamental 
stone,  but  is  not  highly  valued.  Olivine,  which  occurs 
generally  massive,  in  grains  and  roundish  pieces,  and  is 
frequent  in  volcanic  countries,  and  found  in  the  igneous 
rocks  of  some  parts  of  Scotland — as  on  Arthur’s  Seat — is 
regarded  as  a  coarse  variety  of  chrysolite.  The  chrys- 
oberyl  (q.v.)  is  sometimes  called  C.  by  jewellers. 

CHRYSOLORAS,  kris-d-ld'ras,  Manuel:  learned  Greek, 
of  Constantinople;  b.  middle  of  14th  c.;  d.  1415.  He  is 
regarded  as  the  first  who  transplanted  Greek  literature  into 
Italy.  About  1391,  the  Byzantine  emperor,  John  Palae- 
ologus,  sent  C.  to  England  and  Italy  to  entreat  assistance 
against  the  Turks.  This  mission  made  C.  known  in  Italy, 
and  in  1397,  he  left  his  native  land  and  went  to  Florence, 
where,  as  a  teacher  of  Greek  literature,  he  was  highly 
esteemed  and  admired.  Leonardo  Bruno,  Poggius,  Phil- 
elplius,  Guarinus  of  Yerona,  and  other  eminent  scholars 
were  his  pupils.  He  was  afterward  employed  in  public 
services— especially  in  mediating  a  union  of  the  Greek 
with  the  Roman  church — by  Pope  Gregory  XII.  In 
1413,  C.  went  with  John  XXII.  to  the  council  of  Con¬ 
stance,  where  he  died.  Besides  theological  works,  his 
Erotemala,  or  ‘Accidence  of  the  Greek  Language'’  (Venice 
1484),  has  been  preserved.  Manuel  C.  must  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  his  nephew,  John  C.,  who  also  went  to  Italy 
and  gave  lessons  in  Greek. 

CHRYSOMELA  and  CHRYSOMELINiE:  see  Gold¬ 
en  Beetle. 

CHRYSOPHANIC  ACID,  n.  krisofdn'ik  as'id  [Gr. 
chrusos,  gold;  phaino,  I  appear]:  an  acid  of  the  alizarine 
series  contained  in  rhubarb;  a  yellow  coloring  malter,  also 
called  parletin  found  in  the  plant  Pametid  parietlna. 


CHRYSOPHYLL— CHRYSOSTOM. 

CHRYSOPHYLL,  n.  kris'd-fil  [Gr.  chrusos,  gold,  phul- 
lon,  a  leaf]:  the  golden-yellow  coloring  matter  in  many 
plants  and  their  flowers. 

CHRYSOPHYLLUM:  see  Sapotace^:  MonesiaBark: 
Star  Apple. 

CHRYSOPRASE,  n.  kris'd-praz  [Gr.  chrusos,  gold;  pra¬ 
wn,  a  leek]:  merely  a  variety  of  chalcedony,  but  valued 
far  above  common  chalcedony  as  an  ornamental  stone;  so 
that  a  stone  of  this  kind,  fit  for  mounting  in  a  ring,  is 
worth  from  $50  to  $100.  It  is  of  a  fine  apple-green  color 
in  choice  specimens,  but  inferior  ones  exhibit  other  shades 
of  green,  and  it  is  sometimes  spotted  with  yellowish- 
brown.  It  is  often  set  in  a  circlet  of  diamonds  or  pearls. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  apt  to  lose  its  color  through  time, 
particularly  if  kept  in  a  warm  place;  but  dampness  is  fa¬ 
vorable  to  its  preservation,  and  it  is  therefore  sometimes 
kept  in  damp  cotton.  It  is  found  in  Lower  Silesia — where 
the  search  for  it  was  particularly  encouraged  by  Frederick 
the  Great — and  in  Vermont.  The  inferior  specimens  are 
made  into  brooches,  necklaces,  etc.,  and  those  still  coarser, 
into  snuff-boxes,  seals,  cups,  etc.  The  C.  of  the  ancients 
was  a  stone  of  yellowish-green  color,  but  it  is  not  certain 
what  it  was. 

CHRYS'OPS:  see  Cleg. 

CHRYSOSTOM,  kris' os-tom,  or  krls-os'tom,  John  [Gr. 
Chrysostomos,  golden-mouth;  so  named  from  the  splendor 
of  his  eloquence]:  347-407,  Sep.  14;  b.  Antioch.  Ilis 
mother;  Anthusa,  was  a  pious  woman,  wholJy  devoted  to 
her  son,  who  grew  up  under  her  loving  instructions  into 
an  earnest,  gentle,  and  serious  youth,  passing,  as  Neander 
significantly  observes,  through  none  of  those  wild,  dark 
struggles  with  sinful  passions  which  left  an  ineffaceable 
impress  on  the  soul  of  Augustine,  and  gave  a  sombre 
coloring  to  his  whole  theology.  He  studied  oratory  under 
Libanius,  a  heathen  rhetorician;  soon  excelled  his  teacher, 
and,  after  devoting  some  time  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
retired  to  a  solitary  place  in  Syria,  and  there  read  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  The  ascetic  severity  of  his  life  and  studies 
brought  on  an  illness  which  forced  him  to  return  to 
Antioch  where  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  bp.  Meletius, 
381,  and  presbyter  by  bp.  Flavian  us,  386.  The  eloquence, 
earnestness,  and  practical  tone  of  his  preaching  excited  the 
attention  of  Jews,  heathens,  and  heretics,  and  secured  for 
him  the  reputation  of  the  chief  orator  of  the  Eastern 
Church.  In  397,  the  eunuch  Eutropius,  minister  of  the 
emperor  Arcadius,  who  had  been  struck  by  the  bold  and 
brilliant  preaching  of  C.,  elevated  him  to  the  episcopate  of 
Constantinople.  C.  immediately  began  to  restrict  the  epis¬ 
copal  expenditure  in  which  his  predecessors  had  indulged, 
and  bestowed  so  large  a  portion  of  nis  revenues  on  hospitals 
.  and  other  charities  that  he  gained  the  surname  of  ‘John 
the  Almoner.’  He  also  endeavored  to  reform  the  lives 
of  the  clergy,  and  sent  missionaries  into  Scythia,  Persia, 
Palestine,  and  other  lands.  His  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duties,  especially  in  reproof  of  vices,  excited  the  enmity  of 
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the  patriarch  Theophilus  and  of  the  empress  Eudoxia,  who 
succeed  in  deposing  and  banishing  him  from  the  capital. 
He  was  soon  recalled,  to  be  banished  again  shortly  after¬ 
ward.  He  now  went  toNicaea,  in  Bithynia;  but  was  thence 
removed  to  the  little  town  of  Cucusus,  in  the  desert  parts 
of  the  Taurus  Mountains.  Even  here  his  zeal  was  not 
abated.  He  labored  for  the  conversion  of  the  Persians  and 
Goths  in  the  neighborhood,  and  wrote  the  17  letters  (or 
rather  moral  essays)  to  Olympias,  to  whom  he  also  addressed 
a  treatise  on  the  proposition — ‘  None  can  hurt  the  man  who 
will  not  hurt  himself.’  The  emperor,  enraged  by  the 
general  sympathy  expressed  toward  C.  by  all  true  Chris¬ 
tians,  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  more  remotely  banished 
to  a  desolate  tract  on  the  Euxine,  at  the  very  verge  of  the 
eastern  Roman  empire.  Accordingly,  the  old  man  wTas 
made  to  travel  on  foot,  and  with  his  bare  head  exposed  to 
a  burning  sun.  This  cruelty  proved  fatal.  C.  died  on  the 
way  at  Comanum,  in  Pontus,  blessing  God  with  his  dying 
lips.  The  news  of  his  death  excited  much  sorrow  among 
all  pious  Christians,  for  C.  was  a  man  who  drew  the  hearts 
of  his  fellows  after  him;  a  lovable,  manly  Christian,  hating 
lies,  worldliness,  hypocrisy,  and  all  manner  of  untruthful¬ 
ness.  with  that  honest  warmth  of  temper  which  all  vigorous 
people  relish.  A  sect  sprang  up  after  his  death,  or  martyr¬ 
dom  as  they  conceived  it,  called  Johannists,  who  refused 
to  acknowledge  his  successors;  nor  did  they  return  to  the 
general  communion  till  438,  when  the  abp.  Proclus  pre¬ 
vailed  on  the  emperor  Theodosius  II.  to  bring  back  the 
body  of  the  saint  to  Constantinople,  where  it  was  solemnly 
interred,  the  emperor  himself  publicly  imploring  the  par¬ 
don  of  heaven  for  the  crime  of  his  parents,  Arcadius  and 
Eudoxia.  The  Greek  Church  celebrates  the  festival  of  C, 
Nov.  13;  the  Roman,  Jan.  27.  In  his  Homilies  (Thomas 
Aquinas  said  he  would  not  give  in  exchange  those  on  St. 
Matthew  for  the  whole  city  of  Paris)  C.  shows  superior 
powers  of  exegesis.  In  general  he  rejects  the  allegorical 
system  of  interpretation,  and  adheres  to  the  grammatical, 
basing  his  doctrines  and  sentiments  on  a  rational  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  letter  of  Scripture.  He  is,  however,  far  from 
being  a  worshipper  of  the  Bible.  He  recognized  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  human  element  in  the  Bible  as  well  as  a  divine; 
and  instead  of  attempting,  by  forced  and  artifical  hypo¬ 
theses.  to  reconcile  what  he  thought  irreconcilable  in 
Scripture  statements,  he  frankly  admitted  the  existence  of 
obscurities  and  difficulties  in  the  sacred  writings,  and 
shaped  his  theory  of  inspiration  accordingly.  But  his 
greatest  and  noblest  excellence  lay  in  that  power,  spring¬ 
ing  from  the  fervor  and  holiness  of  his  heart,  by  which 
the  consciences  of  the  proud,  the  worldly,  and  the  prof¬ 
ligate  were  awakened,  and  all  were  made  to  feel  the  reality 
of  the  gospel  message.  The  surname  C.  was  first  applied 
some  time  after  his  death,  and,  as  is  supposed,  by  the  sixth 
oecumenical  council,  680.  C.’s  works  are  very  numerous, 
and  consist  of,  1st,  Homilies ,  on  parts  of  Scripture  and 
points  of  doctrine;  2d,  Commentaries,  on  the  whole  Bible 
(part  of  which  has  perished);  3d,  Epistles,  addressed  to 
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various  people;  4th,  Treatises,  on  different  subjects  (such 
as  Providence,  the  Priesthood,  etc.);  and  5th,  Liturgies. 
Of  these  the  most  valuable,  as  well  as  the  most  studied, 
are  the  Homilies,  which  are  held  to  be  superior  to  everything 
of  the  kind  in  ancient  Christian  literature. 

The  most  correct  Greek  edition  of  C.’s  works  is  that  by 
Henry  Savil  (8  vols.,  Eton,  1613),  and  the  most  complete 
Greek  and  Latin  edition  is  that  by  Montfaucon  (13  vols., 
Paris,  1718-38;  republished  1834^40).  The  best  authority 
in  regard  to  C.  is  Neander,  who,  besides  treating  of  his 
life  and  labors  in  his  Kirchengeschichte ,  published  a  life  of 
this  eminent  father. 

CHRYSOTYPE,  Ja'is'd-tip  [Gr.  chrysos,  gold;  typos,  im¬ 
pression]:  photographic  process  invented  by  Sir  John 
Herschel,  depending  for  its  success  on  the  reduction  of  a 
persalt  of  iron  to  the  state  of  protosalt  by  the  action  of 
light,  and  the  subsequent  precipitation  of  metallic  gold 
upon  this  protosalt  of  iron.  The  process  is  conducted  as 
follows:  Good  paper  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  ammonio- 
citrate  of  iron  of  such  a  strength  as  to  dry  into  a  good 
yellow  color,  without  any  tinge  of  brown  in  it.  It  is  then 
exposed  to  light  under  a  negative  until  a  faint  impression 
is  obtained.  A  neutral  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  is  then 
brushed  over  the  paper,  when  the  picture  immediately 
appears,  and  is  rapidly  developed  to  a  purple  tint.  It 
should  then  be  freely  washed  in  several  changes  of  water, 
fixed  with  a  weak  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  again 
thoroughly  washed,  and  dried.  The  action  of  the  iodide 
of  potassium  is  to  convert  any  unaltered  chloride  of  gold 
into  a  soluble  double  iodide  of  gold  and  potassium,  thus 
rendering  the  picture  permanent. 

CHUB,  n.  chub  [Sw.  kubbug,  chubby,  fat:  Sw.  kubb;  Icel. 
kubbr,  a  block,  a  log:  comp.  F.  chevane— from  mid.  L. 
capita],  (Leuciscus  Cephalus ):  plump  river-fish,  of  the  family 
Cyprinidce,  of  the  same  genus  with  the  roach,  dace,  bleak, 
minnow,  etc.:  see  Leuciscus.  The  color  is  bluish-black 
on  the  upper  parts,  passing  into  silvery  white  on  the  belly; 
the  cheeks  and  gill-covers  rich  golden  yellow.  The  C. 


Chub. 


rarely  attains  a  weight  exceeding  five  lbs.  It  is  plentiful 
in  many  rivers  of  England,  and  occurs  in  some  of  those  of 
the  s.w.  of  Scotland.  In  the  rivers  of  Cumberland  it  bears 
the  name  of  Skelly,  supposed  to  have  reference  to  the  size 
of  its  scales;  but  the  Schelly  of  Ullswater  lake  is  the 
Gwvniad,  and  the  C.  is  there  called  the  Chevin.  It  is  found 
in  many  rivers  of  the  continent  of  Europe;  being  the  Jent- 
ling  or  Braijisch  of  the  Danube,  and  the  Jese  of  the  Oder 
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It  spawns  in  April  and  May.  It  is  not  in  great  esteem  for 
the  table. 

The  C.  rises  well  at  a  fly,  and  takes  freely  a  variety  of 
baits.  The  same  baits  and  the  same  means  of  fishing  may 
be  employed  as  for  the  barbel  and  bream.  The  C.  is  very 
fond,  moreover,  of  slugs,  grasshoppers,  cockchafers,  and 
humble-bees.  The  latter  two  are  to  be  used  either  na¬ 
turally,  by  means  of  dibbingor  dapping,  or,  being  imitated, 
may  be  used  artificially,  and  cast  as  a  fly.  The  best  tiies 
for  the  C.  are  large  red,  black,  and  brown  palmers,  with 
the  hackles  laid  on  thickly.  The  best  places  to  fly-fish  for 
C.  are  close  under  over-hanging  boughs  at  the  sides  of 
streams,  or  against  piles,  or  other  places  where  they  can  get 
some  shelter,  for  the  C.is  somewhat  shy  and  easily  alarmed. 
He  is  a  bold  riser,  and  when  he  comes  at  a  fly  seldom  fails 
to  hook  himself.  When  first  hooked,  he  makes  a  great 
dash,  but  he  very  soon  gives  in.  Of  all  the  baits  for 
bottom-fishing,  he  prefers  greaves,  cheese,  and  worms,  and 
the  fatter  the  bait  the  better  he  likes  it.  He  will  occasion¬ 
ally  run  at  a  minnow,  and  is  often  taken  on  a  spinning 
bait.  The  C.  after  spawning  in  May  comes  into  condition 
again  by  the  end  of  June  or  early  in  July;  bites  best,  and 
is  in  the  best  condition  for  bottom  fishing,  in  Oct.  and  Nov. 
Some  years  ago,  the  scales  of  the  C.  were  in  much  request, 
in  common  with  those  of  the  bleak,  for  artificial  pearl- 
makers. 

CHUBB,  chub,  Thomas:  1679-1746;  b.  East  Harnham, 
Wiltshire,  England:  rationalist  writer  on  religious  ques¬ 
tions.  He  received  but  a  meagre  education  in  youth,  and, 
after  an  apprenticeship  to  a  leather  glove  and  breeches 
maker  in  Salisbury,  he  became  a  tallow-chandler,  in  which 
business  he  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  first 
work,  published  1715,  was  entitled  Supremacy  of  God  the 
Father  Vindicated.  Besides  this,  he  wrote  a  multitude  of 
treaties  on  other  religious  subjects.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned:  A.  Discourse  on  Reason,  as  a  sufficient  Guide  in 
matters  of  Religion;  On  Sincerity;  On  Future  Judgment  and 
Eternal  Punishment ;  Inquiry  about  Inspiration  of  the  Nevl 
Testament;  and  Doctrine  of  Vicarious  Suffering  and  Interces¬ 
sion  Refuted.  This  deistical  writer  shows  some  intellectual 
ability,  and  seems  to  aim  at  calmness  and  candor  in  argu¬ 
ment,  but  lacked  the  learning  and  the  training  in  logic  to 
deal  with  the  themes  on  which  he  wrote. 

CHUBBY,  a.  chub'bi  [Icel.  kubbr,  a  stump:  Sw.  kubb,  a 
stump,  a  short  piece;  kubbug,  fat,  plump]:  short  and  thick; 
fat  and  plump.  Chub'biness,  n.  bi-nes,  the  state  or 
quality  of  being  chubby.  Chub-faced,  a.  -fast,  having  a 
plump,  round  face. 

CHUCK,  v.  chuk  [F.  choquer,  to  give  a  shock:  Dut. 
schokken,  to  jolt;  schok,  a  jolt:  Wall,  caker,  to  strike  in  the 
hand,  to  chatter:  Turk,  chakil,  a  pebble]:  to  give  a  slight 
blow  under  the  chin  so  as  to  make  the  jaws  snap;  to  throw 
or  pitch  a  short  distance;  to  strike  gently:  N.  a  slight  blow, 
as  under  the  chin;  the  part  of  a  turning  lathe  for  holding 
the  material  to  be  operated  upon.  Chuck  ing,  imp. 
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Chucked,  pp.  chiikt.  Eng.  Chack-stone,  Scot.  Chuckte* 
stane,  a  pebble.  Chuck-farthing,  a  toss  farthing. 

CHUCK,  y.  chiik  [an  imitative  word:  F.  claquer ,  to 
clack,  to  chatter  (see  Cluck)]:  to  make  the  noise  of  a  hen 
when  calling  her  chickens:  N.  the  noise  or  call  of  a  hen  to 
keep  her  chickens  together;  in  OE.,  a  chicken — a  word  of 
endearment. 

CHUCKLE,  v.  chiik' kl  [Icel.  koka,  or  quoka,  to  swallow 
— from  kok,  or  quok,  the  throat:  Lith.  kaklas,  the  neck: 
AS.  geagl,  the  jaw,  the  chops:  may  be  connected  with 
either  Choke,  or  Chuck  2] :  to  laugh  inwardly  in  triumph 
N.  a  broken,  half -suppressed  laugh.  Chuckling,  imp. 
Adj.  a  suppressed  choking  approaching  to  laugh,  ex 
pressive  of  inward  satisfaction.  Chuckled,  pp.  chiik'- 
kld.  Chuckle-headed,  a.  stupid;  thick-headed;  noisy 
and  empty. 

CHUCK- WILL’S-WIDOW,  chiik'  icilz-wid' d  (. Anlros - 
tomus  Carolinenm):  bird  of  the  Goatsucker  family  ( Capi'i • 
mulgidce),  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States 
It  has  received  its  singular  name  from  its  note,  which  re¬ 
sembles  these  words  or  syllables  articulated  with  great 
distinctness,  and  is  repeated  like  that  of  the  cuckoo,  or  of 
its  own  congener,  the  Whip-poor-will  (q.v.j. 

CHUCUITO,  cho-kwe'td,  or  Chuquito,  cho-ke'tb:  town 
of  Bolivia,  in  the  dept,  of  Puno,  100  m.  e.n.e.  of  Arequipa, 
on  the  wt.  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca,  at  the  mouth  of  a  stream 
flowing  from  the  Andes.  It  was  formerly  of  much  greater 
size  and  importance  than  it  is  at  present,  having  had,  it  is 
said,  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c.;  the  incredible  number 
of  300,000  inhabitants.  Pop.  abt.  5,000.  In  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  there  are  mines 
of  silver  and  gold,  and  interesting  antiquarian  remains. 

CHUFF,  n.  chiif  [It.  ciujfo,  the  snout  of  an  animal:  F. 
joufflu,  chubby,  fat-cheeked:  AS.  ceaflas,  chaps,  jaws]:  a 
churlish,  surly  man;  a  coarse,  fat-cheeked  fellow.  Chuffy, 
a.  chuf  f  l,  surly;  churlish;  coarse  and  blunt.  Chuffily, 
ad.  chuffi-li,  in  a  surly  manner.  Old  chuff,  a  surly 
miser. 

CHU-LAN:  see  Chloranthace.®. 

CHUM,  n.  chum  [a  probable  contraction  of  comrade,  oi 
chamber-ieWowf.  one  who  lodges  in  the  same  room;  an 
intimate  companion. 

CHUMBUL,  chiim'bul  or  chum-biil':  river  rising  in  the 
Vindhyan  Mountains,  which  form  the  s.  limit  of  the  basin 
of  the  Ganges.  Its  source  at  a  height  of  2,019  ft.  above  the 
sea,  is  in  lat.22°  26'  n.,  and  long.  75°  45'  e.  During  a  gen¬ 
erally  n.e.  course  of  570  m.  it  receives  many  tributaries 
on  both  sides,  till,  in  lat.  26°  30'  n.,  and  long.  79°  19'  e.,  it 
enters  the  Jumna  from  the  right,  with  such  a  volume  of 
water,  that,  when  itself  flooded,  it  has  been  known  to  raise 
the  united  stream  seven  or  eight  ft.  in  twelve  hours.  The 
C.  is  remarkable,  here  and  there,  for  the  wildness  of  its 
current  and  its  picturesqueness. 

CHUMP,  n  chump  [an  imitative  word  expressive  of  the 
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thick  end  of  anything,  as  chunk  and  hump:  Icel.  kumbr,  a 
log]:  a  thick,  heavy  piece  of  wood;  a  lump. 

CHUNAM,  n.  cho-ntim':  Indian  name  for  a  very  fine 
kind  of  quicklime  made  from  calcined  shells  or  from  very 
pure  limestone,  and  used  for  chewing  with  Betel  (q.v.), 
and  for  plaster.  Both  recent  and  fossil  shells  are  used 
for  making  Chunam.  Extensive  beds  of  fossil  shells 
employed  for  this  purpose  occur  in  the  s.  of  India,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  low,  .marshy  situations  near  the  sea-coast.  The 
shells  used  are  in  the  first  place  very  carefully  cleaned; 
they  are  then  calcined  in  kilns,  with  wood  charcoal. 
When  chunam  is  to  be  used  for  plaster,  it  is  mixed  with 
fine  river  sand,  and  thoroughly  beaten  up  with  water.  A 
little  jaggery  (coarse  sugar)  is  also  added.  When  very 
beautiful  work  is  desired  three  coats  of  chunam  are  given 
to  the  wall,  and  the  result  is  a  plaster  almost  equal  to 
marble  in  its  polish  and  beauty. 

CHUNAR-GHUR,  chun-dr'ger,  India,  a  town,  fortress, 
and  invalid  station  in  Hindustan,  17  miles  southwest  of 
Benares,  on  the  Ganges.  The  fortress  stands  on  a  lofty 
rock  rising  abruptly  from  the  river.  Chunar  was  stormed 
by  the  British  in  1764,  and  formally  ceded  to  the  East 
India  Company  in  1768.  Pop,  12,000. 

CHUNG-KING,  chting-keng' ,  China,  a  city  in  Szechuen 
on  the  Yang-tze-Kiang,  at  its  junction  with  the  Kia-ling. 
It  was  declared  open  in  1890,  and  has  acquired  a  thriving 
trade.  There  was  a  rebellion  of  the  natives  here  in 
1896-8,  which  checked  progress.  A  railroad  to  centre  at 
Chung-King  is  projected,  and  valuable  coal-mines  are  to 
be  worked.  Pop.  about  125,000. 

CHUPRAH,  chup-rd,  or  Chaprah,  India,  a  town  of 
Hindustan,  in  Bengal,  on  the  Gogra,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Ganges,  32  miles  west-northwest  of  Patna.  It 
is  narrow,  but  extends  along  the  river  for  four  miles.  It 
has  government  courts  and  offices,  government  English 
school,  and  is  a  station  of  the  German  Lutheran  Mission. 
Pop.  (1901)  45,400. 

CHUQUISACA,  cho-ke-sd'kd,  Bolivia,  a  department 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  country,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  department  of  Santa  Cruz,  on  the  east  by 
Brazil,  on  the  south  by  the  department  of  Tarija,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  departments  of  Oruro  and  Potosi. 
Its  area  is  variously  estimated  at  from  40,000  to  73,000 
square  miles,  the  southern  boundary  of  Bolivia  not  hav¬ 
ing  been  definitely  determined.  The  eastern  portion 
is  mostly  level,  the  mountainous  parts  being  in  the  west. 
There  are  large  forests  and  grazing  lands,  and  the  soil, 
where  cultivated,  is  found  good  for  agriculture.  Min¬ 
eral  deposits  exist,  the  most  valuable  being  silver,  of 
which  some  is  mined.  Among  the  other  productions 
are  wheat,  coffee,  sugar-cane,  and  cacao.  The  capital  of 
the  department,  and  also  of  the  republic,  is  Sucre  (q.v.). 
The  population  is  about  285,000,  embracing  80,000  civil¬ 
ized  Indians  and  8,000  whites,  the  rest  being  wild  Indians. 


CHURCH. 

CHURCH,  n.  cherch  [Or.  kuriakon,  the  Lord’s  house — 
from  kurids,  the  Lord;  oikos,  a  house:  AS.  cyrice:  Scot. 
kirk:  Ger.  kirche] :  an  edifice  or  a  building  consecrated  or 
set  apart  for  the  worship  of  God;  the  collective  body  of 
Christians  throughout  the  world;  a  certain  number  of 
Christians  holding  the  same  beliefs:  V.  to  perform  the 
office  of  returning  thanks  in  church  for  women  after 
childbirth.  ChurchTng,  imp.:  N.  attending  church 
to  offer  thanks,  as  a  women  after  childbirth;  usage 
from  an  early  period,  apparently  borrowed  from  the 
Jewish  law,  Lev.  xii.  6;  imperative  in  the  Greek  and 
the  Roman  Church,  and  having  a  plan  in  the  liturgy  of 
the  Prot.  Episc.  Church.  Churched,  pp.  chercht. 
Church-ale,  a  feast  in  commemoration  of  the  dedication, 
of  a  church,  at  which  much  ale  was  used.  Church-like, 
a.  after  the  manner  of  a  churchman,  or  becoming  him. 
Churchman,  n.  an  Episcopalian ;  a  clergyman  or  member 
of  an  established  church.  Church-music,  music  adapted 
for  use  in  a  church.  Church  service,  religious  service 
in  a  church.  Church-goer,  a  regular  attendant  at 
church.  Church  militant,  the  church  on  earth  as 
warring  against  every  form  of  evil.  Churchwarden,  n. 
-wdr'dn  [Eng.  warden;  F.  gardien,  one  who  has  the  ward 
or  guard  of  a  thing] :  in  Eng.,  and  in  the  Prot.  Episc.  Chh. 
in  the  United  States,  an  ecclesiastical  officer,  usually 
one  of  two  in  each  parish,  who,  joined  with  the  vestry, 
have  charge  of  the  church  edifice,  and  of  provisions  for 
celebrating  public  worship,  and  of  parochial  interests 
generally :  see  Church-rates  :  Parish  :  Vestry.  Church¬ 
yard,  n.  a  burial-ground  beside  the  church:  see  Burial: 
Cemetery.  Note. — The  derivation  of  church  from  the 
Gr.  is  open  to  question,  notwithstanding  the  high  au¬ 
thorities  in  its  favor.  The  word  is  found  in  the  Teutonic 
and  Celtic  languages  with  the  primary  signification 
‘a  circle  of  stones,’  thus  indicating  the  sites  of  the  old 
heathen  worship,  on  or  near  which  Christian  crosses  and 
churches  were  erected  in  the  earliest  times.  The  more 
recent  spellings,  as  well  as  the  modern  spelling,  arose 
from  the  system  of  accommodation  and  corruption 
which  prevailed  before  our  language  was  fixed.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  Greek,  together  with  priestly  in¬ 
struction,  it  was  easy  for  such  a  word  to  assume  the 
northern  forms,  Dan.  kirke;  Sw.  kyrka;  Icel.  kirkja;  Scot. 
kirk,  and  the  softer  AS.  form  cyrice. 

CHURCH  [see  Church  (preceding,  with  its  note  at  the 
end] :  word  signifying  either  a  place  of  Christian  worship, 
or  a  collective  body  of  Christian  people.  The  earliest  eccle¬ 
siastical  structures  of  the  Christians  were  copied  or  adapted 
not  from  the  heathen  or  Jewish  temple,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  but  from  that  peculiar  combination  of  a  hall  of 
justice  and  a  market-place  to  which  the  name  basilica  was 
given  by  the  ancients:  see  Apse:  Basilica.  The  reason 
of  this  selection  is  found,  probably  not  so  much  in  the 
spirit  of  opposition  which  no  doubt  existed  between  Chris¬ 
tians  and  heathens,  as  in  the  essentially  different  concep* 
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tions  which  they  formed  of  the  character  and  objects  oi 
public  worship.  The  rites  of  heathendom  were  performed 
exclusively  by  the  priest,  the  people  remaining  without  the 
temple;  and  the  temple  itself,  which  was  lighted  onlj 
from  the  door,  or  by  the  few  lamps  which  burned  around 
the  image  of  the  god,  was  regarded  not  as  an  assembly 
room  for  worshippers  but  as  the  abode  of  the  deity.  Thv 
dark,  mysterious  character  which  thus  belonged  to  it 
rendered  it  equally  unsuitable  for  the  performance  of  lit 
urgical  services  in  which  the  people  were  to  participate 
and  for  the  delivery  of  those  public  addresses  which  f rorr 
the  beginning  were  employed  as  a  means  of  Christian 
teaching  and  exhortation.  To  such  purposes  the  praetor’.* 
court-room,  with  its  surroundings,  were  readily  adapted, 
by  the  few  simple  alterations  described  in  the  articles  above 
referred  to.  But  the  basilica,  as  thus  altered,  was  a  mere 
utilitarian  structure.  It  served  the  purposes  of  Christian 
worship,  but  there  was  nothing  in  its  form  which  responded, 
to  the  feelings  of  Christian  worshippers  or  tended  to 
awaken  Christian  sentiments.  Now,  the  cross  (q.v.)  had 
been  used  by  Christians  from  a  very  early  period  to  indi¬ 
cate  their  allegiance  to  the  author  of  their  salvation  and  the 
object  of  their  faith;  and  gradually  it  had  become  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  emblem  of  Christianity.  Nothing,  then,  could  be 
more  natural  than  that  when  it  became  desirable  to  give 
distinctively  Christian  characteristics  to  what  hitherto  had 
been  a  heathen  structure,  this  should  be  effected  by  such 
a  modification  of  its  form  as  should  convert  it  into  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  this  sacred  emblem.  Nor  did  this  alteration 
lead  to  any  very  extensive  change  on  the  form  of  the  C., 
as  it  had  hitherto  existed.  The  basilica  frequently  had 
side  entrances,  either  in  place  of,  or  in  addition  to,  that 
from  the  end.  All  that  was  requisite,  then,  to  change  its 
simple  parallelogram  into  a  cross,  was,  that  at  each  side  of 
the  building  these  entrances,  in  place  of  direct  communi¬ 
cations  with  the  exterior,  should  be  converted  into  passages, 
or  arms  running  out  at  right  angles,  and  more  or  less  pro¬ 
longed,  according  as  the  object  was  to  attain  the  form  of  a 
Greek  or  of  a  Latin  cross  (see  Cross).  If  the  C.  was  to  be 
in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross  the  arms  were  made  of  the 
same  length  with  the  other  two  portions  into  which  they 
divided  the  building;  if  the  cross  was  to  be  a  Latin  one 
the  portion  of  the  building  toward  the  west  was  made  con¬ 
siderably  longer  than  either  of  the  others.  In  either  case 
the  arms  running  at  right  angles  to  the  C.,  and  directly 
opposite  to  each  other,  cut  it  across,  and  thus  obtained  the 
name  of  transepts. 

The  external  form  of  the  C.  being  thus  indicated,  the 
following  were  its  internal  arrangements,  and  the  various 
adjuncts  which  in  cathedrals  and  other  of  the  larger 
churches  frequently  sprang  up  around  it. 

Over  the  point  at  which  the  arms  or  transepts  intersect 
the  body  of  the  cross,  a  central  tower  or  spire  is  very 
frequently  erected.  From  this  central  tower  or,  if  the 
tower  or  towers  are  situated  elsewhere,  from  this  central 
point,  the  portion  of  the  building  projecting  westward,  to 
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where  the  Galilee  or  entrance  chapel,  or,  in  other  in¬ 
stances,  the  great  entrance-door  is  situ¬ 
ated,  is  called  the  nave  (from  navis,  a 
ship),  while  the  portion  eastward  to 
where  the  altar,  or  high-altar,  if  there 
be  several  altars,  is  placed,  is  called  the 
choir.  In  the  larger  and  more  complete 
churches,  the  nave,  frequently  also 
the  choir,  are  divided  longitudinally  by 
two  rows  of  pillars  into  three  portions, 
the  portion  at  each  side  being  generally 
somewhat  narrower  and  less  lofty  than 
that  in  the  centre.  These  side  portions 
are  called  the  aisles  of  the  nave,  or  of 
the  choir  as  the  case  may  be.  In  some 
Church:  churches,  the  aisles  are  continued  along 

C=Choir;N.T.=North  the  transepts,  thus  running  round  the 
Transept;  S.  T.  =  whole  church,  in  others,  there  are 
=°NaveTranSePt;  N'  double  aisles  to  the  nave,  or  to  both 
nave  and  choir,  or  even  to  nave,  choir, 
and  transept.  Behind,  or  to  the  east 
of  the  choir,  is  situated  the  Ladye’s  Chapel,  or  Chapel  of 
the  Virgin,  with  sometimes  a  number  of  altars;  and  it  is 
not  unusual  for  side  chapels  to  be  placed  at  different  points 
along  the  aisles.  These  usually  contain  the  tombs  of  the 
founder,  and  of  other  benefactors  to,  or  dignitaries  con¬ 
nected  with  the  church.  The  extent  to  which  these  ad¬ 
juncts  exist  depends  on  the  size  and  importance  of  the 
church,  and  they  are  scarcely  ever  alike  in  two  churches, 
either  in  number,  form  or  position.  Vestries  for  the  use 
of  the  priests  and  choristers  are  generally  found  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  choir.  Along  the  sides  of  the  choir  are 
arranged  richly  ornamental  seats  or  stalls,  usually  of 
carved  oak,  surmounted  with  tracery,  arches,  and  pinnacles 
and  among  these  seats,  in  the  case  of  a  bishop’s  church,  the 
highest  and  most  conspicuous  is  the  so-called  cathedra,  or 
seat  for  the  bishop,  from  which  the  cathedral  takes  its 
name.  The  larger  English  cathedral  and  abbey-churches 
have  usually  a  chapter-house  attached,  of  various  forms, 
usually  octagonal,  and  often  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
beautiful  portions  of  the  whole  edifice.  On  the  continent 
chapter-houses  are  not  so  common,  the  chapter  (q.v.)  be¬ 
ing  usually  held  in  the  cathedral  itself  or  in  one  of  the 
chapels  attached  to  it.  Cloisters  (q.v.)  also  are  frequent, 
and  not  unusually  the  sides  of  those  furthest  removed  from 
the  church,  or  chapter-house,  are  inclosed  by  other  build¬ 
ings  connected  with  the  establishment,  such  as  a  library, 
and  places  of  residence  for  some  of  the  officials  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral.  It  is  here  that,  in  Rom.  Cath.  churches,  the  hall, 
dormitories,  and  kitchens  for  the  monks  are  commonly 
placed.  Beneath  the  church  there  is  frequently  a  Crypt 
(q.v.).  In  some  cathedral  churches,  the  crypt  is  in  reality 
a  second  underground  church  of  great  size  and  beauty. 
The  baptistry  (q.v.)  is  another  adjunct  to  the  church, 
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though  frequently  forming  a  building  altogether  detached. 
Most  of  the  parts  of  the  church  above  mentioned  may  be 
traced  on  the  annexed  ground-plan  of  Durham  Cathedral; 
see,  also,  plans  of  the  cathedrals  of  Salisbury  and  Amiens 
under  Gothic  Architecture.  The  position  of  the  nave, 
choir,  or  chancel,  aisles,  and  transepts  are  nearly  invariable, 
but  the  other  portions  vary,  and  are  scarcely  alike  in  two 
churches. 

Churches  are  of  five  classes — metropolitan,  cathedral, 
collegiate,  conventual,  and  parish  churches — and  of  these 
the  first  are,  generally  speaking,  the  most,  and  the  last  the 
least,  elaborate.  In  ordinary  language,  any  building  set 
apart  for  religious  ordinances  is  called  a  church,  though 
when  of  a  minor  kind  it  is  more  usually  designated  a 
chapel.  After  a  long  period  of  neglect  and  poverty  of 
taste,  the  building  of  churches  in  a  superior  style,  emula¬ 
tive  of  the  older  styles  of  architecture,  has  greatly  revived, 
not  only  in  the  Church  of  England,  but  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland  and  nearly  all  dissenting  bodies  in  Great  Britain. 
The  same  return  to  ancient  styles  is  noticeable  among 
nearly  all  denominations  in  the  United  States. 

As  applied  to  a  collective  body  of  Christian  people,  the 
word  church  is  the  translation  and  equivalent  of  the  Greek 
word  ecclesia  (Lat.  ecclesia,  Fr.  eglise),  used  in  the  New 
Testament.  This  word,  in  classical  usage,  meant  the  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  citizens  called  out  or  summoned;  or  some¬ 
times  a  great  gathering  or  throng  of  people,  a  company,  a 
congregation.  In  the  New  Testament  the  word  was  ap¬ 
plied  by  Christ  and  the  apostles  to  those  Christian  dis¬ 
ciples  who  in  any  city  or  village  constituted  a  company  in 
fellowship;  also,  collectively,  to  the  whole  body  of  Christ’s 
disciples  scattered  throughout  the  world.  It  is  common 
among  Protestants  to  distinguish  between  the  visible  and 
the  invisible  Church— the  invisible  church  consisting  of  all 
those  who  are  savingly  or  spiritually  united  to  Christ, 
that  is,  of  all  his  true  disciples,  the  visible  church  consist¬ 
ing  of  all  who  profess  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  Roman 
Catholics  do  not  in  the  same  manner  acknowledge  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  visible  and  the  invisible  church,  but 
regard  a  connection  with  the  hierarchy,  and  consequent 
participation  of  ordinances,  as  establishing  a  connection 
with  the  true  church  and  with  Christ.  Protestants  re¬ 
gard  the  church  as  subsisting  from  age  to  age,  in  virtue  of 
the  authority  of  Christ,  and  through  the  faith  of  individual 
disciples  which  is  wrought  in  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
testified  to  by  their  confession  of  Christ;  Roman  Catholics 
regard  the  apostolical  succession  of  the  hierarchy,  and  the 
regular  administration  of  the  sacraments,  as  essential  to 
the  continued  existence  of  tuat  Catholic  or  universal 
church  which  Christ  planted,  on  the  earth,  and  the  exist- 
ence  of  which  he  has  promised  to  maintain  throughout  all 
ages.  Protestants  in  general  regard  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Greek  Church  as  forming  part  of  the  visible  church 
of  Christ,  but  Roman  Catholics  are  not  accustomed  to 
make  a  corresponding  admission  with  respect  to  the  Prot- 
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estant  churches.  From  the  hierarchical  principle  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  of  the  Greek  Church,  results  an  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  term  church  to  designate  the  hierarchy 
alone,  which  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  although  a  tendency  to  it  may  be  observed  in  some 
Protestant  churches.  It  has  been  usual  for  Protestants 
to  designate  by  the  term  church  the  collective  body  of 
Christians  in  a  particular  country,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  that  country;  the  greater  number  of  Protestants 
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(Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians)  believing  that  such  a 
portion  of  the  universal  Church  may  warrantably  be  as¬ 
sociated  under  a  common  government;  and  in  countries 
where  religious  liberty  exists,  diversities  of  opinion  on 
points  of  doctrine  and  church  government  have  given  rise 
to  the  existence  of  separate  Christian  associations,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  names  generally  indicative  of  some  of  the 
peculiarities  which  characterize  them;  but  these,  however 
much  they  may  differ  on  many  points,  do  not  in  general 
hesitate  to  recognize  each  other  as  belonging  to  the  univer- 
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sal  visible  church  of  Christ,  while  they  retain  in  common 
the  same  great  first  principles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
particularly  the  belief  in  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Spirit — one  God,  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God, 
the  atonement  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  term  church,  however,  is  regarded  by  In¬ 
dependents  or  Congregationalists  (q.v.)  as  strictly  lim¬ 
ited,  by  its  use  in  the  New  Testament,  to  these  two  ap¬ 
plications:  (1)  to  those  disciples  who  are  or  may  be  united 
as  worshippers  in  a  particular  place  of  worship,  partaking 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper  together,  and  administering  the 
fellowship,  truth  and  order  of  Christ  among  themselves; 
and  (2)  to  the  church  general,  the  whole  body  of  Christ’s 
disciples  scattered  throughout  the  world. 

CHURCH,  cherch,  Albert  E.,  American  mathemati¬ 
cian  and  military  officer:  b.  Salisbury,  Conn.,  1807;  d. 
West  Point,  N.  Y.,  1878,  March  30.  He  was  educated  at 
West  Point  and  was  professor  of  mathematics  there  1834- 
78.  His  mathematical  works  include  Elements  of  Differen¬ 
tial  and  Integral  Calculus  (1842);  Elements  of  Analytical 
Geometry  (1851);  Analytical  Trigonometry  ( 1857);  Elements 
of  Descriptive  Geometry  (1865). 

CHURCH,  Alfred  John,  English  translator  and 
author:  b.  London,  1829,  Jan  29.  He  was  educated  at 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford;  was  ordained  in  the  English 
Church  in  1853,  and  after  holding  several  head  master¬ 
ships,  was  professor  of  Latin  in  University  College,  Lon¬ 
don,  1880-8;  and  rector  of  Ashley,  Gloucestershire,  1892-7 
Beside  publishing  translations  of  Tacitus  and  Livy,  he  is 
the  author  of  Stories  from  Homer  (1887);  Stories  from  Vir¬ 
gil  (1878);  A  Traveler’s  True  Tale,  after  Lucian  (1879); 
Stories  from  the  Greek  Tragedians  (1879);  Stories  from  the 
East  (1880);  The  Story  of  Jerusalem  (1880);  The  Story  of 
the  Persian  War  (1881);  Stories  from  Livy  (1882);  Roman 
Life  in  the  Days  of  Cicero  (1883);  The  Chantry  Priest  of 
Barnet  (1884);  With  the  King  at  Oxford  (1885);  Two  Thou¬ 
sand  Years  ago,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Roman  Boy  (1885); 
Carthage  (1887);  The  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore  (1887); 
Three  Greek  Children  (1888);  To  the  Lions  (1889);  Burning 
of  Rome  (1891);  Pictures  of  Roman  Life  and  Story  (1892); 
Early  Britain ;  Bacon;  Callias;  Heroes  of  Chivalry,  Lords 
of  the  World ;  Helmet  and  Spear ;  Spencer ;  etc.  His  books 
have  been  widely  read  in  America. 

CHURCH,  Arthur  Herbert,  English  chemist:  b. 
London,  1834,  June  2.  He  was  educated  at  King’s  Col¬ 
lege,  London,  the  Roval  College  of  Chemistry,  and  Lim 
coin  College,  Oxford.  He  was  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  roval  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  1863-79;  and 
has  filled  the  same  position  in  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts  from  1879.  He  is  the  discoverer  of  the  animal  pig’ 
ment  known  as  turacin,  and  of  churchite,  a  native  ce™um 
phosphate,  and  has  published  Precious  Stones  (1883); 
English  Earthenware  (1884) ;  The  Laboratory  Guide  (7th  ed 
1894)*  Food  (16th  thousand,  1901);  Josiah  U  edgewood 
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(1894);  Color ;  Guide  to  Corinium  Museum;  Chemistry  of 
Paints  and  Painting  (3d  ed.  1901);  etc. 

CHURCH,  Benjamin,  American  soldier:  b.  Duxbury, 
Mass.,  1639,  March;  d.  Little  Compton,  R.  I.,  1718,  Jan  17. 
He  commanded  forces  with  distinction  in  King  Philip’s 
war  and  in  the  famous  battle  of  1675  with  the  Narragan- 
setts  won  renown.  He  captured  and  executed  King 
Philip  in  1676.  Entertaining  Passages  Relating  to  King 
Philip's  War  were  compiled  from  his  notes  by  his  son 
Thomas. 

CHURCH,  Benjamin,  American  physician:  b.  Massav 
chusetts  about  1710;  d.  1776,  He  was  graduated  at  Har¬ 
vard;  became  noted  for  his  patriotic  writings  during  the 
decade  preceding  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  was  a  leader 
in  the  ‘Boston  tea-party.’  He  secretly  corresponded  in 
cipher  with  the  British,  and,  being  detected,  failed  to  ex¬ 
culpate  himself.  He  was  lost  at  sea  while  on  a  voyage  to 
the  West  Indies. 

CHURCH,  Francis  Pharcellus,  American  editor:  b. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1839,  Feb.  22;  d.  New  York  City,  1906, 
April  11.  He  was  the  first  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Journal;  afterward,  with  his  brother,  he 
established  and  edited  the  Galaxy  magazine.  He  was  a 
leading  editorial  writer  on  the  New  York  Sun ,  and  till  his 
death  was  a  proprietor  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal. 
He  published  Life  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant  (1899);  and  Life  of 
John  Ericsson  (1891). 

CHURCH,  Frederick  Edwin,  American  landscape 
painter:  b.  Hartford,  Conn.,  1826,  May  4;  d.  New  York, 
1900,  April  7.  His  earliest  productions  were  views  of  the 
Catskill  Mountains,  among  which  he  resided,  and  a  view 
of  East  Rock,  near  New  Haven,  which  attracted  very 
favorable  notice.  In  1855  he  visited  South  America,  and 
found  in  the  magnificent  scenery  of  that  country  materials 
for  several  of  his  most  admired  pictures.  After  his  re¬ 
turn  he  executed  his  View  of  Niagara  Falls  from  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Shore,  regarded  by  many  as  the  most  successful  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  great  cataract.  Among  his  other 
works  are  The  Heart  of  the  Andes;  Cotopaxi;  Morning  on 
the  Cordilleras;  Under  Niagara;  The  Icebergs;  and  Sunrise 
on  Mount  Desert  Island.  After  a  visit  to  the  Holy  Land 
in  1868  he  painted  Damascus  (1869);  Jerusalem  (1870); 
The  Parthenon  (1871). 

CHURCH,  Frederick  Stuart,  American  Artist:  b. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1842.  He  studied  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  and  since  1885  has  been  a  full  member 
thereof.  He  has  achieved  note  as  a  realist  and  is  well 
known  as  a  painter  of  figures  and  animals. 

CHURCH,  George  Earl,  American  soldier,  engineer 
and  explorer:  b.  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  1835,  Dec.  7.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Scientific  Exploring  Expedition  in 
South  America  in  1858 ;  served  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
1862-5;  and  was  war  correspondent  in  Mexico  for  the  New 
York  Herald  1866-7.  He  made  explorations  in  South 
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America  1868-72;  was  United  States  commissioner  to  visit 
and  report  on  Ecuador  1880 ;  represented  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  at  London  Congress  of  Hygiene  anci 
Demography  in  1891,  and  was  president  of  the  Geographi¬ 
cal  Society  of  the  British  Association  in  1898. 

CHURCH,  Irving  Porter,  American  civil  engineer  ;  b. 
Ansonia,  Conn.,  1851,  July  22.  He  was  educated  at 
Cornell  University  and  has  been  professor  of  applied  me¬ 
chanics  and  hydraulics  in  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering 
there,  from  1892.  He  has  published  Statics  and  Dynam¬ 
ics  for  Engineering  Students  (1886) ;  Mechanics  of  Materials 
(1887);  Hydraulics  and  Pneumatics  (1890);  Notes  and 
Examples  in  Mechanics  (1892) ;  Diagrams  of  Mean  Velocity 
of  Water  in  Open  Channels  (1902);  etc. 

CHURCH,  John  Adams,  American  mining  engineer;  b. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1843,  April  5.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  Columbia  School  of  Mines  in  1867,  was  professor  of 
metallurgy  in  Ohio  State  University  1878-81,  and  was  four 
years  in  the  service  of  Li  Hung  Chang  in  Mongolia,  en¬ 
gaged  in  developing  silver  mines.  He  has  published  Notes 
on  a  Metallurgical  Journey  in  Europe ;  The  Comstock  Lode ; 
Report  on  Artesian  Wells  in  Arizona. 

CHURCH,  Richard  William,  English  clergyman;  b. 
Lisbon,  1815,  April  25 ;  d.  London,  1890,  Dec.  9.  He  took 
a  first-class  at  Oxford  in  1836,  and  soon  after  was  elected 
to  a  fellowship  at  Oriel.  From  1853  to  1871  he  held  the 
rectory  of  Whatley,  near  Frome.  In  1871  he  became  dean 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  London.  In  1854  he  published 
Essays  and  Reviews,  and  thereby  took  rank  almost  at  once 
as  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  scholarly  writers  of  the  day. 
His  university  sermons  Human  Life  and  its  Conditions 
(1878)  ;  The  Gifts  of  Civilization  (1880) ;  and  The  Discipline 
of  the  Christian  Character  (1885),  are  profound  contribu¬ 
tions  to  religious  thought.  Other  works  by  him  are  Life 
of  Anselm  (1871) ;  The  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1877) ; 
Dante :  an  Essay  (1878);  Spenser  (1879);  Bacon  (1879); 
The  Oxford  Movement  (1891);  Miscellaneous  Essays. 

CHURCH,  Samuel  Harden,  American  writer:  b. 
Caldwell  County,  Mo.,  1858,  Jan.  24.  He  is  a  railway 
official  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  has  written  Oliver  Cromwell: 
a  History  (1874);  John  Marmaduke,  a  romance  (1897); 
Corporate  History  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pitts¬ 
burg  (1898-190i);  Beowulf  (1901);  Moses,  a  Memoir; 
Washington  and  His  Country;  Penruddock  of  the  White 
Lambs;  The  Brayton  Episode  and  The  Sword  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  plays. 

CHURCH,  States  of  the:  see  Papal  States. 

CHURCH  CONGRESS:  a  gathering  of  bishops,  clergy, 
and  laity  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  of  the  Prot.  Epis. 
Church  in  the  United  States,  convened  annually  for  the  free 
discussion  of  questions  of  interest  and  importance.  The 
first  was  held  at  Canterbury,  England,  1861 ;  the  Church 
Congress  has  since  met  in  various  cities,  with  large  attend¬ 
ance  and  happy  results.  The  first  American  Church 
Congress  met  in  New  York  1875.  The  C.  has  outlived 
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opposition,  and  proved  itself  certainly  innocuous,  and  it  Is 
believed,  beneficial. 

CHURCH  DIET:  a  German  religious  assembly  (see 
Diet).  The  old  assemblies  of  the  states  were  applied  in 
Reformation  times  to  the  attempted  regulation  of  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  affairs,  and  diets  were  held  at  Worms  1521,  at  Nuremberg 
1523,  24,  at  Spires  1526,  29,  at  Augsburg  1530,  47,  48,  50, 
and  at  Ratisbon  1541, 46,  and  57. — After  the  revolutionary 
movements  of  1848,  which  were  thought  to  endanger  the 
cause  of  religion,  free  gatherings  of  ministers  and 
laymen  of  the  Lutheran,  Reformed,  and  United  Evan 
gelical  bodies  arose,  and  have  since  been  continued  an¬ 
nually,  with  published  reports  of  each.  At  first  the  high, 
rigid,  or  extreme  Lutherans  joined  with  the  others,  but 
since  1860  the  more  pronounced  Protestant  or  ‘  evangelical  ’ 
parties  have  conducted  the  diet. 

CHURCH  DISCIPLINE  ( Discipline  ecclesiastics ):  all  the 
means  employed  by  the  Christian  Church,  besides  the 
ministration  of  the  divine  word  and  the  ordinances  of 
Christ,  to  secure  on  the  part  of  its  office  bearers  and  mem¬ 
bers  a  faithful  adherence  to  their  profession  and  a  corres¬ 
ponding  blamelessness  of  life.  It  rests  upon  the  authority 
of  Christ,  and  at  the  same  time  necessarily  arises,  in  some 
form  of  it,  out  of  the  very  constitution  of  the  church  as  a 
society.  Among  the  early  Christians  it  soon  assumed 
forms  of  great  severity  toward  offenders,  especially 
toward  the  Lapsed  (q.v.).  At  a  later  period,  the  discipline 
of  the  church  was  exercised  chiefly  with  respect  to  persons 
accused  of  heresy  and  schism.  The  penances  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  have  long  formed  an  important  part  of  its  disci¬ 
pline,  and  therewith  its  Indulgences  (q.v.)  are  closely  con¬ 
nected,  as  well  as  its  doctrine  and  rule  of  Auricular  Con¬ 
fession  (see  Confession).  In  the  Protestant  churches,  pub¬ 
lic  confessions  of  sins  by  which  public  scandal  has  been 
given,  and  submission  to  public  rebuke,  are  sometimes  re¬ 
quired.  Practices  more  analogous  to  those  of  the  primitive 
church  were  established  in  many  churches  after  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  but  in  general  have  fallen  greatly,  or  entirely  into 
disuse.  The  power  of  exclusion  from  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
and  from  the  rights  and  privileges  of  church  membership, 
is,  however,  generally  retained  and  exercised,  until,  by 
profession  of  repentance,  and  by  reformation  of  life,  the 
cause  of  such  exclusion  is  removed;  and  ministers  or  other 
office-bearers  are,  upon  offense  given  in  their  doctrine  or 
conduct,  suspended  from  their  functions,  or  altogether  de¬ 
posed  from  their  ministry.  The  exercise  of  C.  D.  belongs 
more  or  less  exclusively  to  a  hierarchy,  or  to  the  office¬ 
bearers  assembled  in  church-court,  or  to  the  members  of 
each  congregation,  according  as  the  church  is  Episcopa¬ 
lian,  Presbyterian,  or  Congregational  in  its  church-govern¬ 
ment.  There  is  an  increasing  tendency  among  Christians 
in  general  to  scrutinize  closely  the  claim  of  right  to  exer¬ 
cise  C.  D.,  and  the  limits  within  which  it  may  be  exer¬ 
cised 
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and  rules.  The  Christian  Church,  like  every  other  society, 
must  have  a  certain  constitution  and  rules  according  to 
which  its  affairs  are  administered.  It  is  disputed,  how¬ 
ever,  among  Christians,  how  far  this  constitution  has  been 
defined,  or  these  rules  prescribed  by  divine  authority,  and 
how  far  they  have  been  left  to  the  discretion  of  men;  and 
among  those  who  find  an  authoritative  system  of  C.  G. 
laid  down  in  the  New  Testament,  there  is  debate  as  to  the 
principles  of  the  system  there  shown.  The  form  of  C.  G. 
depends  primarily  on  the  idea  entertained  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  church.  Congregationalists  (q.v.),  including 
Baptists,  and  others  of  differing  denominations,  with  like 
views  of  church  polity,  tend  by  their  principles  to  reduce 
C.  G.  to  a  simple  fellowship  of  the  church  in  administer¬ 
ing  the  government  of  Christ  alone;  which  administration 
they  consider  as  the  duty  of  the  members  of  each  congre¬ 
gation  of  disciples — such  congregation  being  led  therein 
by  the  bishops  (or  pastors)  whom  they  elect.  Episcopalians 
and  Presbyterians  agree  that  many  congregations  are  to  be 
united  under  a  common  government;  but,  according  to 
Presbyterians,  this  is  properly  carried  on  by  ministers  and 
elders  of  all  these  congregations  in  a  certain  district,  or 
region,  or  nation,  meeting  for  this  purpose  on  a  footing  of 
equality;  while,  according  to  the  Episcopalians,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  more  or  less  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  bishops, 
who  are  considered  as  forming  an  order  in  the  ministry 
superior  to  the  mere  pastors  of  congregations:  see  Episco¬ 
pacy:  Presbyterianism:  Congregationalism. 

It  is  increasingly  evident  that  the  real  differences  as  to 
church  organization  consist  not  in  the  mere  adoption  of 
one  of  these  three  modes  and  the  rejection  of  the  other 
two,  so  much  as  in  deep  convictions  or  fervent  feelings  on 
certain  points  of  doctrine,  such  as  the  grace  in  sacra¬ 
ments,  or  the  indispensableness  of  an  authoritative  system 
of  orthodox  intellectual  beliefs,  or  the  nature  of  the  sin  of 
schism,  or  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  traceable  historic 
connection  with  the  church  of  all  the  past.  The  evidence  of 
this  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  under  almost  every  form  of  church 
organization,  the  three  modes — Episcopal,  Presbyterial, 
Congregational — are  always  essentially  present  and  often 
recognized,  each  as  a  needful  check  on  the  others. 

CHURCH  !  HI  STORY,  or  Ecclesiastical  History; 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  general  history 
of  mankind;  intimately  connected  not  only  with  the 
political  history  of  the  world  but  with  the  history  of 
philosophy,  of  literature,  and  of  civilization.  The  sources 
and  authorities  are  extremely  various,  and  their  due  ap¬ 
preciation  often  requires  as  much  judgment  as  their  ex¬ 
ploration  requires  toil.  C.  H.  is  either  general — embrac¬ 
ing  a  view  of  the  affairs  of  the  church  in  the  whole  world 
from  the  beginning  to  the  present  day— or  particular,  re¬ 
lating  to  some  particular  country,  or  period,  or  portion  of 
the  church.  By  some  authors  it  has  been  treated  chiefly 
with  regard  to  the  outward  affairs  of  the  church;  and  by 
others,  with  reference  to  doctrine,  morals,  and  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  spiritual  life;  While  others  still  have  devoted 
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'  tlieir  attention  chiefly  to  the  forms  of  worship,  tne  consti. 
tution  of  the  church,  and  other  things  generally  compre¬ 
hended  under  the  name  of  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  All 
these,  of  course,  have  important  relations  to  each  other. 
The  earliest  writers  of  C.  H.  were  in  general  mere  chroni¬ 
clers,  following  the  order  of  time.  In  the  great  work  of 
the  Magdeburg  centuriators,  a  method  was  adopted,  of 
which  there  had  been  previous  examples,  and  which  after 
ward  became  frequent,  of  treating  each  century  sepa 
rately,  the  centuries  being  subdivided  according  to  con¬ 
venience  of  subjects;  but  arrangements  less  mechanical  and 
arbitrary  have  been  adopted  by  the  most  eminent  modern  au¬ 
thors.  With  much  diversity  on  minor  points,  there  is  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  in  dividing  the  whole  history  of  the  church 
into  three  great  periods:  the  first,  from  our  Savior  to  the 
time  of  Constantine;  the  second,  from  that  time  to  the 
Reformation;  and  the  third,  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
present  day. 

The  earliest  facts  of  C.  H.  are  to  be  learned  only  from 
the  New  Testament,  after  which,  however,  the  epistles  and 
other  writings  of  the  apostolic  and  other  primitive  fathers, 
afford  sources  of  information,  unfortunately,  very  scanty. 
Hegesippus,  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  2d  c.,  has 
transmitted  to  us  some  very  imperfect  memorials  of  these 
early  times;  but  the  first  proper  ecclesiastical  history  is 
that  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  (324).  This  work  was  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  5th  c.  by  Socrates  Scolasticus,  Hermias  Sozo- 
menus,  and  Theodoret.  Similar  compilations  were  exe¬ 
cuted  by  Lactantius,  Epiphanius,  Hieronymus,  Theodoret 
of  Cyrus,  Philostorgius,  and  Zosimus.  In  the  6th  c.  the 
ecclesiastical  historians  are:  Theodorus  Lector,  Evagrius, 
and  Nicephorus  Callistius;  in  the  8th  the  venerable  Bede 
and  Paul  Warnefried;  in  the  9th  Theophanes  Confessor, 
Claudius  of  Turin,  Haymo  of  Halberstadt,  Scotus  Eri- 

fena,  and  Hinkmar  of  Rheims;  in  the  12th  and  13tli, 
‘hotius,  Simeon  Metaphrastes,  Theophylact,  Matthew 
Paris,  Albert  of  Strasburg,  and  Ptolemy  of  Lucca;  in  the 
15th  Laurentius  Valla  is  the  most  conspicuous  name. 
Protestant  writers  were  the  first  to  treat  C.  H.  in  a  critical 
and  scientific  manner.  This  was  natural,  for  their  position 
as  apparent  schismatics  compelled  them  to  vindicate  histori¬ 
cally  the  changes  to  which  they  had  wrought  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  church.  Hence  their  writings  were  of  an 
apologetic  and  polemical  cast.  The  first  work  of  this  kind 
was  the  Magdeburg  Centuries  (q.v.),  published  by  Matthias 
Elacius.  Special  histories  of  the  Reformation  were  com¬ 
posed  by  Sleidan  and  Seckendorf.  In  the  17th  c.  Calix- 
tus  distinguished  himself  in  this  department,  and  after 
him  Thom.  Illig,  Adam  Rechenberg,  and  Thomasius. 
The  new  life  that  awoke  in  Germany  toward  the  middle  of 
the  18th  c.  produced  a  multitude  of  church-historians,  nota¬ 
bly  Arnold,  C.  M.  Pfaff,  Mosheim,  Sender,  and  J.  Matth. 
Schrockh;  while  in  still  more  recent  times,  Marheineke, 
Danz,  Meander,  Gieseler,  Hagenbach,  and  Kurtz,  have 
achieved  the  highest  distinction  in  the  same  sphere  of 
labor.  But  others  besides  Urn  Lutheran  divines  have  ren- 
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clered  valuable  services  to  church  history.  The  Reformed 
Church  boasts  the  eminent  names  of  Du  Moulin,  Joh. 
Dalitus,  Blondel,  Hottinger.  Spanheim,  Turretin,  Venema, 
Jablonski,  and  recently,  D’Aubignc;  while  among  Eng- 
lishmen.  Usher,  Pearson..  Bingham,  Lardner,  and  recently 
Milman  and  Maurice,  have  won  a  distinguished  place. 
Scotland  has  few  names,  the  chief  being  Calderwood, 
W odrow,  McCrie,  and  recently  Cunningham.  In  the  Rom . 
Cath.  church,  since  the  Reformation,  ecclesiastical  historians 
have  rarely  aimed  at  a  philosophic  spirit,  but  have  appeared 
mainly  in  the  character  of  defenders  of  the  papacy.  The 
greatest  names  in  C.  H.  in  Rom.  Cath.  France  are  Tille- 
mont,  Bossuet,  Bayle,  Du  Pin,  Thomassin,  and  Fleury. 
Among  Italians  may  be  mentioned  Orsi,  Saccharelli,  Pal- 
lavicini,  Guicciardini,  and  Muratori;  and  among  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  of  Germany,  Dannemayr,  Count  Stolberg, 
Ritter,  Hortig,  and  Dollinger.  The  method  of  F.  C.  Baur 
(q.v.),  developed  by  him  especially  with  regard  to  the  first 
threp  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church,  has  deeply  in¬ 
fluenced  all  subsequent  writing  of  church  history.  Re¬ 
cently  the  best  works  have  been  monographs  and  histories 
of  limited  periods. 

CHURCHILL,  cherch'U,  Charles:  English  poet,  now 
remembered  almost  as  much  for  his  profligacy  as  for  his 
poetry;  1731-1764,  Nov.  4;  b.  Westminster;  where  his 
father  was  a  curate.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
school,  and  in  his  17th  year  made  a  clandestine  marriage. 
In  1756,  he  was  ordained,  and  two  years  afterward  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  as  curate  of  St.  John’s,  Westminster. 
Soon  after  his  transference  here,  he  fell  into  habits  very 
ill-becoming  his  clerical  character.  In  1761,  he  published 
(at  his  own  risk,  the  booksellers  having  refused  him  five 
guineas  for  it)  The  Bosciad,  a  satire  on  theatrical  managers 
and  performers,  which  displayed  much  critical  acumen, 
clever  sarcasm,  and  no  little  humor,  and  had  such  im¬ 
mense  success  that  C.,  who  on  its  publication  had  withheld 
his  name,  was  soon  delighted  to  avow  himself  author.  In 
the  same  year  appeared  The  Apology,  a  bitter  satire  on 
some  of  his  critics,  which  added  alike  to  his  purse  and  his 
notoriety.  He  now  totally  neglected  the  duties  of  his  of¬ 
fice,  was  a  constant  attender  at  theatres,  and  altogether  led 
a  most  dissolute  life.  His  parishioners  were  scandalized, 
and  his  dean  remonstrated,  whereupon  C.,  to  show  his  utter 
contempt  for  the  ministerial  profession,  appeared  in  a  blue 
coat,  gold-laced  hat  and  waistcoat,  and  large  ruffles.  He 
was  obliged,  however,  to  resign  his  preferment,  which 
pecuniary  sacrifice  was  little,  as  his  works  brought  him 
considerable  sums.  He  further  displayed  the  complete 
licentiousness  of  his  nature  by  separating  from  his  wife, 
and  seducing  the  daughter  of  a  tradesman  in  Westminster, 
and  by  endeavoring  to  excuse  his  vices  in  a  poem  called 
Night,  on  the  ground  that  avowed  profligacy  was  more 
harmless  than  profligacy  practiced  in  concealment.  The 
boon -companion  of  as  great  a  debauchee  as  himself— 
Wilkes — he  contributed  to  the  pages  of  the  North  Briton, 
among  other  things,  The  Provhe Famine,  A  Scots  Pas- 
Vol.  8  —  31 
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(oral,  one  of  the  best  of  his  satires.  He  is  almost  with¬ 
out  a  peer  in  his  special  field. 

CHURCHILL,  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough.  See 
Marlborough. 

CHURCHILL,  Randolph  Henry  Spencer,  Lord, 
English  statesman,  third  son  of  the  7th  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough:  b.  1849  Feb.  13;  d.  London,  1895,  Jan.  24,  He 
was  educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  having  en¬ 
tered  parliament  in  1874  as  member  for  Woodstock,  by 
1884  he  had  risen  to  the  position  of  a  recognized  leader  of 
the  Conservative  party,  and  in  1885  became  Indian  secre¬ 
tary  in  Lord  Salisbury’s  government.  His  tenure  of  this 
office  was  rendered  notable  by  the  annexation  of  Upper 
Burma.  On  the  defeat  of  Gladstone’s  Irish  bill  in  1886 
Churchill  became  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  posts  which  he  unexpectedly 
resigned  in  December  1886.  He  was  a  brilliant  though  at 
times  rather  violent  personality  in  British  politics.  *  His 
opinions  were  mainly  Conservative,  but  he  often  found  him¬ 
self  in  opposition  to  the  official  leaders  of  that  party ;  and 
for  some  time  he  acted  as  the  leader  of  what  was  known 
as  the  Fourth  Party,  consisting  of  four  members  who 
adopted  a  somewhat  independent  position.  He  married 
in  1874  Jennie  Jerome,  a  daughter  of  Leonard  Jerome,  of 
New  York.  In  July  1900,  Lady  Randolph  Churchill  mar¬ 
ried  George  Cornwallis  West. 

CHURCHILL,  Winston,  American  novelist:  b.  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  1871,  Nov.  10.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  in  1894,  and  became  an 
editor  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal  the  feame  year. 
After  serving  as  managing  editor  of  the  Cosmopolitan 
magazine,  he  turned  his  attention  to  fiction.  He  has  writ¬ 
ten  :  The  Celebrity  (1898) ;  Richard  Carvel  (1899) ;  The  Crisis 
(1901);  Mr.  Keegan' s  Elopement;  The  Crossing  (1904); 
Coniston  (1905). 

CHURCHILL,  Winston  Leonard  Spencer,  English 
soldier  and  author:  b.  1874,  Nov.  30.  He  was  educated 
at  Harrow  and  Sandhurst  Military  College.  He  served 
with  the  Spanish  forces  in  Cuba,  and  in  the  English  army 
during  part  of  the  Boer  war  1899-1900.  In  1905  he  be¬ 
came  Under  Secretary  for  the  colonies  in  the  Liberal  Cabi¬ 
net.  Since  1900  he  has  represented  Oldham  in  parliament  . 
He  became  privy  councillor  1907,  Apr.  24.  He  has  pub¬ 
lished  The  Story  of  the  Malakand  Field  Force  (1898);  The 
River  War  (1899);  Savrola  (1900);  London  to  Ladysmith , 
via  Pretoria  (1900);  Ian  Hanilton's  March  (1900). 

CHURCHILL  RIVER,  a  river  of  the  Northwest  Terri¬ 
tories  of  Canada,  which  rises  in  La  Crosse  Lake,  forms  or 
passes  through  various  lakes  or  lake-like  expansions,  the 
largest  being  Big  or  Indian  Lake,  and  enters  Hudson  Bay 
near  Fort  Churchill,  after  a  northeasterly  course  of  about 
800  miles.  It  is  called  also  Missinnippi,  English  and 
Beaver.  Except  by  means  of  frequent  portage,  it  is  not 
navigable. 
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CHURCHING  OF  WOMEN,  a  rite  founded  on  the  Mo¬ 
saic  injunction  found  in  Lev.  xii.  6-8,  and  as  practised 
in  some  denominations,  is  now  a  giving  of  thanks  for  the 
birth  of  a  child.  The  first  mention  of  the  subject  as  a 
usage  in  the  Christian  Church  is  found  in  the  pseudo-nicene 
Arabic  Canon,  but  no  prescribed  form  is  given.  In  the 
Greek  Church  the  presentation  of  the  child  is  made  on  the 
40th  day  after  birth,  according  to  Luke  ii.  22.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  imposes  no  obligation  upon  its 
members  in  this  respect,  but  recommends  it  as  a  laudable 
and  pious  custom.  The  form  is  prescribed  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  ritual.  The  priest  sprinkles  with  hoty  water  the 
woman  who  kneels  at  the  altar-railing  and  holds  a  lighted 
candle,  and  having  recited  the  23d  Psalm,  he  puts  the  end 
of  his  stole  into  her  hand  and  says :  ‘Come  into  the  temple 
of  God ;  adore  the  Son  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  who  has 
given  thee  fruitfulness  in  child-bearing.’  The  priest  then 
says  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  blesses  her,  and  sprinkles 
her  with  holy  water  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  rubric  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  ritual  reserves  this  rite  for  women  who 
have  children  born  in  wedlock.  The  Anglican  Church 
provides  in  the  prayer  book  a  prescribed  form  for  the  cere¬ 
mony.  The  Congregational,  Presbyterian  and  other 
churches  either  ignore,  or  declare  that  there  is  no  scrip¬ 
tural  warrant  for  the  rite. 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND:  see  England,  Church  of. 
CHURCH  OF  GOD:  see  Winebrennarians. 

CHURCH  RATES,  in  England:  tax  or  assessment  laid 
on  the  parishioners  and  occupiers  of  land  within  a  parish, 
by  a  majority  of  their  own  body  in  vestry  assembled,  for 
the  purpose  of  upholding  and  repairing  the  fabric  of  the 
church  and  the  oelfry,  the  bells,  seats,  and  ornaments,  the 
church-yard  fence,  and  the  expenses  (other  than  those  of 
maintaining  the  minister)  incident  to  the  celebration  of 
divine  service.  The  parishioners  are  convened  for  this 

Eurpose  by  the  church-wardens  (q.v.).  The  chancel  (q.v.) 

eing  regarded  as  belonging  peculiarly  to  the  clergy,  the 
expense  of  maintaining  it  is  laid  on  the  rector  or  vicar, 
though  custom  frequently  lays  this  burden  also  on  the 
parishioners,  as  in  London  and  elsewhere. 

The  Church  Rates  were  anciently  a  charge  on  the  tithes 
of  the  parish,  which  were  divided  into  three  portions :  one 
for  the  structure  of  the  church,  one  for  the  poor,  and  the 
third  for  the  ministers  of  the  church.  This  distribution 
is  said  to  have  originated  with  Pope  Gregory,  who  en¬ 
joined  St.  Augustine  thus  to  divide  such  voluntary  offer¬ 
ings  as  might  be  made  to  his  missionary  church  in  England. 
A  canon  of  Abp.  iElfric,  970,  and  an  act  of  the  Wittenage- 
mote,  1014,  in  Ethelred’s  time,  have  been  quoted  in  proof 
of  the  recognition  of  this  rule  by  the  Saxons  of  that  age. 
It  seems  to  have  been  their  custom,  also,  to  devote  to  the 
repair  of  each  church  a  portion  of  the  fines  paid  for  offenses 
committed  within  the  district  attached  to  it;  and  every 
bishop  was  bound  to  contribute  to  the  repair  of  his  own 
churcn  from  his  own  means.  A  third  of  the  tithes  thus 
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originally  devoted  to  the  repairs  of  churches  continued  to 
be  applied  to  that  purpose  under  the  Normans  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  13th  c. ;  and  the  manner  in  which  this  burden 
came  to  be  shifted  to  the  parishioners  has  been  a  subject 
of  much  discussion  among  legal  antiquaries.  Lord,  then 
Sir  John,  Campbell,  who  published  a  pamphlet  on  the 
subject  in  1837,  is  of  opinion  that  the  contributions  of  the 
parishioners  were  at  first  purely  voluntary,  and  that  the 
custom  growing,  it  at  last  assumed  the  form  of  an  obliga¬ 
tion,  and  was  enforced  by  ecclesiastical  censures.  The 
care  of  the  fabric  of  the  church,  and  the  due  administra¬ 
tion  of  its  offices  are  laid  upon  the  ministers  and  the 
church-wardens  conjointly,  and  the  latter  may  be  proceed¬ 
ed  against  by  citation,  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  should 
they  neglect  these  duties.  But  there  is  no  legal  mode  of 
compelling  the  parishioners  as  a  body  to  provide  the  rate, 
and  this  circumstance  has  occasioned  much  difficulty  in 
imposing  the  tax  in  parishes  in  which  dissent  is  prevalent, 
and  led  to  many  churches  falling  into  a  partially  ruinous 
condition.  The  proper  criterion  for  the  amount  of  Church 
Rates  is  a  valuation  of  the  property  within  the  parish, 
grounded  on  the  rent  that  a  tenant  would  be  willing  to  pay 
for  it.  Glebe  land,  the  possessions  of  the  crown  in  the 
actual  occupation  of  the  sovereign,  and  places  of  public 
worship  are  not  liable  for  Church  Rates;  but  there  is  no 
other  exception  as  regards  immovable  property,  and  in 
some  parishes,  custom  even  extends  it  to  stock  in  trade. 
It  has  been  often  decided  in  the  courts  that  a  retrospec¬ 
tive  church-rate — i.e.,  a  rate  for  expenses  previously  in¬ 
curred — cannot  be  validly  imposed.  Much  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  in  recovering  the  rates  imposed  by  the 
parish  on  individuals  refusing  to  pay.  In  1868 
an  end  was  put  to  all  parochial  contentions  by  enact¬ 
ing  that  no  suit  or  proceeding  should  thereafter  be  allowed 
in  any  court  to  enforce  or  compel  payment  of  a  church- 
rate,  except  where  a  local  act  authorized  this  rate.  But 
except  so  far  as  related  to  the  compulsory  payment  of  these 
rates,  the  church-wardens  might  as  before,  make,  assess, 
receive,  and  deal  with  such  rates.  In  each  district  parish 
the  inhabitants  may  treat  their  own  church  as  if  it  were 
their  parish  church,  and  make  and  receive  rates  for  the 
repair  of  the  same.  A  body  of  trustees  may  now  be  ap¬ 
pointed  in  each  parish  to  receive  contributions  for  ecclesias¬ 
tical  purposes  in  the  parish.  The  result  of  this  act  of  31 
and  32  V.  c.  109,  is  thus  not  to  abolish  church  rates,  but 
rather  to  convert  them  into  voluntary  payments ;  allowing, 
as  it  does,  all  faithful  adherents  of  the  church  to  contrib¬ 
ute,  as  before,  to  the  repairs  of  their  own  churches.  In 
Scotland  the  burden  of  upholding  the  (Presb.)  parish 
churches  is  by  custom  imposed  on  the  heritors  of  the  par¬ 
ish  ;  and  where  the  parish  is  partly  within  burgh  and  partly 
in  the  country,  the  expense  must  be  borne  by  heritors  and 
proprietors  of  houses,  in  proportion  to  their  real  rent: 
see  Scotland,  Church  of:  also  Dissenters:  Parish. 
Though  very  little  is  said  on  the  subject  in  Scotland,  the 
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question  is  still  on  the  same  footing  as  it  used  to  be  in 
England ;  and  an  Episcopalian  heritor  would  have  as  much 
reason  lor  refusing  to  pay  the  customary  parish  burdens  as 
the  English  dissenter  haH  for  refusing  to  pay  church  rates. 
In  Ireland,  church  rates  were  abolished  1823. 

CHURCH  ROAD,  see  Highways. 

CHURL,  n.  cherl  [AS.  ceorl ,  a  countryman:  Dut.  kaerle; 
Icel.  karl,  a  man,  a  rustic :  Ger.  kerl,  a  fellow] :  a  country¬ 
man;  a  surly  man.  Churlish,  a.  cher'ttsh,  rude;  surly; 
sullen ;  rough  in  temper ;  selfish ;  said  of  things  unyielding ; 
cross-grained ;  hard  or  firm.  Chur'lishly,  ad.  -VI.  Chitr'- 
lishness,  n.  rudeness  of  manners  or  temper. 

CHURN,  n.  chern  [Icel.  kjami;  Ger.  kern,  the  kernel, 
the  choice  part  of  a  thing — whence  Icel.  kima;  Fris. 
kemjen,  to  churn:  Dut.  and  Ger.  kernen ,  to  curdle,  to 
churn]:  machine  for  agitating  milk  or  cream  in  order  to 
separate  the  butter:  V.  to  shake  or  agitate  cream  in 
order  to  make  butter.  Churn'ing,  imp. :  N.  the  operation 
of  making  butter  by  agitating  milk  or  cream,  or  the 
quantity  made  at  one  time.  Churned,  pp.  chernd. 
For  the  principle  of  this  operation,  see  Butter.  Of 
the  great  variety  of  forms  that  have  been  given  to  the 
machine,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  deserves  the 
preference.  It  is  obvious  that  the  more  thorough  and 
uniform  the  agitation,  the  more  completely  will  the  butter 
be  separated  from  the  milk.  The  consistency  and  color 
of  the  butter  also  are  elements  in  judging  of  the  relative 
merits  of  churns.  The  temperature  of  the  air  and  the 
milk  affect  the  butter  in  these  respects.  During  sum- 
,  mer  that  of  the  milk  should  not  exceed  62°,  and  in  very 
hot  weather  may  be  under  60°„  During  cold  weather 
the  milk  should  be  about  2°  higher  when  put  into  the 
churn.  The  speed  at  which  the  operation  is  performed 
also  influences  the  result.  The  oldest  form  is  the  upright 
or  plunge  churn.  There  is  a  general  prejudice  in  favor 
of  this  form  of  churn  on  the  ground  that  the  butter  is 
more  completely  separated  and  of  better  quality.  Its 
great  defect  is  that  the  operation  being  generally  per¬ 
formed  by  hand,  is  fatiguing.  Recent  improvements 
have  aimed  chiefly  at  ease  in  working,  and  a  saving  of 
time.  The  original  barrel  churn,  with  a  rotatory  motion, 
like  a  grindstone,  which  motion  was  reversed  every  few 
rounds,  has  fallen  from  high  repute  into  comparative 
neglect.  An  improvement  on  the  barrel  churn  was  the 
making  of  the  barrel  stationary,  the  milk  being  agitated 
by  internal  apparatus  fixed  on  a  horizontal  spindle  which 
is  turned  by  a  winch  handle.  Barrel  churns,  sometimes 
of  immense  size,  are  generally  used  in  large  dairies  in 
Holland.  For  small  or  moderate-sized  dairies,  perhaps 
the  most  suitable  is  the  box  churn,  consisting  of  a  cubical 
or  oblong  box,  of  birch  or  plane  tree,  having  the  agitators 
fixed  on  a  horizontal  spindle.  Churns  on  a  centrifugal 
action  have  also  been  successfully  used,  particularly  in 
Sweden.  More  recently,  churns  of  a  barrel  form,  with  an 
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oscillating  motion  like  a  child’s  cradle,  have  been  intro¬ 
duced,  but  without  decisively  superior  results. 

To  all  forms  of  churns,  power  other  than  manual  can 
be  applied.  In  some  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  the 
dog  is  employed  in  churning  by  means  of  a  contrivance 
like  a  squirrel’s  box.  Horse-power  is  in  very  general 
use  in  large  dairies,  and  in  some  cases  steam  power  is  used. 
CHUR'RUS:  see  Hemp. 

CHURUBUSCO,  chd-ro-bos'ko,  Battle  of:  in  Mexico, 
1847,  Aug.  20.  After  the  battle  of  Contreras  (q.v.), 
fought  on  the  same  day,  Santa  Anna  with  some  27,000 
men  made  a  stand  at  this  hamlet,  on  the  river  Churubusco, 
six  m.  s.  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  to  resist  the  advance  of 
the  United  States  army  under  Gen.  Scott.  Churubusco 
had  the  strongly-fortified  convent  of  San  Pablo  and  an 
elevated  causeway  with  a  stone  bridge  across  the  river. 
The  first  assault  was  made  on  the  convent.  Bennet 
Riley’s  and  Persifor  F.  Smith’s  brigades,  Dimick’s  and 
Taylor’s  batteries,  attacking  it  from  the  west  and  south, 
were  swept  by  the  musket-fire  from  the  building,  with 
heavy  loss.  Seizing  a  line  of  adobe  buildings  60  yards 
from  the  convent,  they  opened  fire  under  that  protection 
and  held  it  till  the  time  for  advance.  Meantime  Worth’s 
division,  with  Pillow,  Cadwalader,  Garland,  Clarke,  and 
others,  had  charged  down  the  causeway,  and  were  twice 
repulsed  with  tremendous  loss;  but  Shields  had  moved 
north  from  Coyoacan  and,  after  a  fierce  combat,  which 
nearly  overwhelmed  him,  he  was  reinforced  by  Lee  and 
Sumner,  carried  the  river  line,  and  moved  east  against 
the  rear  of  the  bridge.  In  danger  of  having  their  retreat 
from  the  capital  cut  off,  the  Mexicans  lost  nerve,  and  • 
a  third  charge  from  the  Americans  carried  the  head  with 
a  rush.  Thence  they  turned  southwest  against  the 
convent;  the  American  artillery  was  still  battering  it 
on  the  other  side;  a  sally  from  the  garrison  was  driven 
back  and  as  the  fire  slackened,  both  divisions  of  the  Amer¬ 
icans  entered  it  from  opposite  sides  at  the  same  time. 
Gen.  Shields  joined  in  the  pursuit,  which  extended  nearly 
to  the  city  of  Mexico.  Of  8,000  United  States  troops  in 
the  two  actions  there  were  139  killed  and  926  wounded: 
the  Mexicans  lost  4,000  killed  and  wounded,  3,000  pris¬ 
oners  and  37  guns. 

CHUSAN,  chd-s&n'.  island  on  the  e.  coast  of  China,  40 
m.  n.e.  from  Ningpo;  in  30°  40'  n.  lat.,  and  121°  48'  e. 
long. ;  of  oblong  shape,  about  50  m.  in  circumference. 
It  is  mountainous;  but  has  many  fertile  valleys  with 
plentiful  supply  of  water,  and  is  very  carefully  cultivated 
by  the  hardy  and  independent  people  by  whom  it  is  inhab¬ 
ited.  Its  flora  is  rich;  azaleas  clothe  the  mountains; 
clematises,  roses,  and  honeysuckles  grow  in  great  luxuri¬ 
ance.  The  camphor  and  tallow  tree,  and  many  varieties 
of  bamboo,  are  found  in  the  valleys.  Tea  is  cultivated  to 
some  extent  on  the  hill-sides.  For  three-fourths  of  the 
year  the  climate  is  temperate.  June,  July,  and  August 
are  the  hot  months.  In  August  the  thermometer  averages 
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83°,  but  in  January  and  February  it  is  often  as  low  as  20°. 
Ting-bai,  the  capital,  a  walled  town  about  two  m.  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  containing  a  fine  specimen  of  Buddhist 
temple-architecture,  surrendered  to  the  British  forces, 
1840,  July  5,  and  was  retaken  by  them  (having  been  evac¬ 
uated  the  previous  February)  1841,  Oct.  1.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  the  island  was  delivered  up  to  the  Chinese.  In 
1860,  it  was  again  occupied  by  British  troops,  but  restored 
by  the  convention  of  Pekin.  Pop.  about  200,000. 

CHUSAN  ISLANDS:  group  scattered  round  the  island 
of  Chusan.  The  most  remarkable  is  the  sacred  island 
of  Pu-tu,  e.  from  Chusan.  It  is  covered  with  Buddhist 
temples,  pagodas,  and  monasteries,  which  latter  are  inhab¬ 
ited  by  a  great  number  of  Bonzes,  or  Chinese  priests.  The 
island  is  devoted  exclusively  to  religious  purposes,  and  no 
layman  is  allowed  to  reside  upon  it. 

CHUSE,  v.  choz:  an  old  spelling  of  Choose,  v.  choz. 

CHUTIA,  or  Chota,  NAGPUR:  see  Chota  Nagpohe. 

CHUTNEE,  or  Chutny,  n.  chut'ni  [Hind,  chatni] ;  East 
Indian  condiment,  very  largely  used  in  India  and  to  an 
increasing  extent  in  Great  Britain.  Indian  C.  is  a  com¬ 
pound  of  mangoes,  chillies,  or  capsicum  (q.v.),  and  lime- 
juice,  with  some  portion  of  other  native  fruits,  such  as 
tamarinds,  etc.,  the  flavor  being  heightened  by  garlic.  It 
is  sometimes  manufactured  for  sale  in  England,  but  not  in 
large  quantity.  Families  occasionally  make  it  for  their 
own  use,  and  employ  the  following  ingredients:  Chillies, 
1-H  lb.;  apples,  1  lb.;  red  tamarinds,  2  lbs.;  sugar-candy, 
1  lb.;  fresh  ginger  root,  lb.;  garlic,  -£-£lb. ;  sultana 
raisins,  \\  lb. ;  fine  salt,  1  lb. ;  distilled  vinegar,  5  bottles. 
The  chillies  are  to  be  soaked  for  an  hour  in  the  vinegar, 
and  the  whole  ground  with  a  stone  and  muller  to  a  paste. 

CHYL AQUEOUS,  a.  ki-ld' kwe-us  [Gr.  chulos,  juice, 
humor:  L.  aqua,  water]:  in  zool .,  applied  to  a  fluid,  con¬ 
sisting  partly  of  water  taken  in  from  the  exterior,  and 
partly  of  the  products  of  digestion,  which  occupy  the  body 
cavity  in  many  invertebrates;  applied  also  to  the  special 
canals  sometimes  existing  for  its  conduction. 

CHYLE,  n.  kll  [L.  chylus — from  Gr.  chulos,  juice  or 
humor]:  in  animals,  a  white  or  milky  fluid  separated  from 
the  substances  digested  in  the  stomach,  and  conveyed  into 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  the  lacteal  vessels.  For 
the  various  changes  which  the  food  undergoes  in  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal,  see  Digestion.  One  of  these  changes  is 
its  conversion  in  the  stomach  into  a  pulpy  mass  termed 
chyme  (q.v.).  The  chyme,  which  passes  onward  into  the 
small  intestine,  is  acted  upon  by  the  bile,  pancreatic  fluid, 
and  intestinal  juice,  and  through  their  influences  is  sepa¬ 
rated  into  the  chyle  which  is  absorbed  or  sucked  up  by  the 
lacteals  (q  v.)  and  into  matters  unfit  for  nutrition,  which 
ultimately  find  their  way  out  of  the  system  by  the  intes¬ 
tinal  canal.  For  the  mode  in  which  this  nutritious  C.  is 
taken  up  by  vessels  distributed  over  the  small  intestines, 
and  the  changes  which  it  undergoes  before  it  is  converted 
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into  true  blood,  see  Lacteals:  Thoracic  Duct:  and  Nu¬ 
trition.  When  obtained  from  the  thoracic  duct,  of  au 
animal  that  has  been  killed  while  the  process  of  digestion 
was  going  on  (especially  if  it  had  taken  fatty  food),  the  C. 
is  a  white,  milky-looking,  or  yellowish  fluid,  with  a  faintly 
alkaline  reaction.  Like  the  blood,  it  coagulates  in  about 
ten  minutes  after  its  abstraction  from  the  body  of  the 
animal;  and  in  about  three  hours  a  small  but  distinct 
gelatinous  clot  is  separated  from  the  serous  fluid  of  the 
chyle.  On  examining  C.  under  the  microscope,  we  find 
that  it  contains  enormous  numbers  of  minute  molecules 
(probably  consisting  of  fat),  together  with  nucleated  cells, 
which  are  termed  the  chyle-corpuscles,  and  are  apparently 
identical  with  the  white  or  colorless  blood-cells.  The 
chemical  constituents  of  C.  are  much  the  same  as  those  of 
blood,  tibriu,  albumen,  fat,  extractive  matters,  and  salts 
being  the  most  important.  Chylif action,  n.  kl-li-fdk' shun 
[L.  foetus,  made]:  the  process  of  making  chyle  from  food. 
Chy'lifac'tive,  a.  -tiv,  forming  or  changing  into  chyle; 
having  the  power  to  make  chyle.  Chyliferous,  a.  ki- 
lifer-ds  [L.fero,  I  carry]:  carrying  chyle.  Chyliferous 
system:  see  Lacteals:  Thoracic  Duct.  Chylif'ic,  a. 
-lif  Ik  [L.  facto,  I  make]:  making  chyle,  usually  applied 
to  a  part  of  the  digestive  apparatus  of  insects.  Chylous, 
a.  kl'lus,  pertaining  to  or  full  of  chyle. 

CHYLOPOIESIS,  n.  ktlo-poy-e'sis  [Gr.  chulos,  juice; 
poieo,  I  make;  poiests,  a  making  or  forming]:  the  process  of 
making  chyle  from  food.  Chylopoetic,  a.  kl'lo-po  et'\k, 
or  Chy'lopoiet  ic,  a.  -poy-etik,  making  or  producing 
chyle;  belonging  to  the  stomach  and  intestines;  —  same 
meaning  as  ‘  chylif  action  *  and  ‘  chylific,’  but  more  correct 
in  their  formation. 

CHYME,  n.  kim  [Gr.  chumos,  juice]:  the  mass  of  food 
in  the  stomach  mixed  up  with  the  digestion  juices  as  it 
passes  from  the  stomach:  see  Chyle:  Digestion.  Chyme 
mass,  the  central  semi-fluid  sarcode  in  the  interior  of  the 
infusoria.  Chymiferous.  a.  ki-mif'er-us  [L.fero,  I  bear]: 
containing  or  bearing  chyme.  Chymification,  n.  ki-mif'i- 
kd'shun  [L.  facid,  I  make]:  the  process  of  forming  chyme. 
Chy'mify,  v.  -/ i,  to  change  into  chyme.  Chymifying, 
imp.  Chy'mified,  pp.  fid.  Chymous,  a.  ki'mus,  per¬ 
taining  to  chyme.  Chymist,  n.  kim'ist:  see  Chemist. 

CHYMIST,  CHYMISTRY:  other  spellings  of  Chemist, 
Chemistry. 

CHYTR^EUS,  che-tra'us,  David  Kochhaff:  1530,  Feb 
26 — 1600,  June  25;  b.  Swabia:  theologian.  He  studied 
under  Melanchthon  at  Wittenberg,  became  prof,  at  Ros¬ 
tock,  took  high  rank  among  the  divines  of  his  time,  was  a 
member  of  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  and  was  trusted  and 
employed  by  Maximilian  II.  He  helped  frame  the  Form¬ 
ula  Goncordirp  and  the  statutes  of  Helmstadt,  wrote  Ghroni- 
con  Saxonies,  Historia  Gonfessionis  Augustan#  (1578),  DeMoi'te 
et  Vita  AEterna  (1590),  and  other  works,  which  have  been 
collected  in  several  editions.  Schutzius  and  others  have 
written  his  life. 
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CIALDINI,  chal-de'ne,  Enrico.-  1813,  Aug.  10-1892, 
Sep.  7  :  b.  Modena  :  Italian  general.  Designed  for  the 
medical  profession,  he  studied  at  Parma.  W  hen  the  abor¬ 
tive  insurrection  of  1831  broke  out  in  the  duchies  C.  joined 
the  volunteers  of  Reggio;  and  on  the  capitulation  of  An¬ 
cona,  embarked  for  Prance,  where  he  resumed  his  medical 
studies.  The  struggles  against  absolutism  in  the  Iberian 
peninsula  opened  anew  the  career  of  arms  to  the  Italian 
exiles.  He  joined  the  legion  raised  by  Dom  Pedro  in 
France  against  the  Miguelists,  when  his  great  personal 
courage  soon  secured  his  promotion;  and  the  unanimous 
vote  of  his  comrades  pronounced  him  the  worthiest  man  to 
receive  the  order  of  the  tower  and  sword  decreed  by  the 
government  to  his  company.  After  the  capitulation  of 
Evora,  C.  joined  1835,  Oct.  22,  the  legion  of  Oporto, 
formed  under  Borso  di  Carminati  for  service  in  Spain. 
In  this  force,  C.  gained  further  honors.  In  1843,  he  fol¬ 
lowed  Narvaez  in  his  march  against  Madrid;  wTas  made  by 
him  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  St  Ferdinand;  and  after¬ 
ward  employed  in  organizing  he  civil  guard  on  the  model 
of  the  French  gendarmerie.  He  was  in  this  force  when 
Charles  Albert  headed  the  Italian  rising  1848,  when  he 
hurried  to  Italy,  and  in  the  struggle  which  ensued  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  dangerous  wound,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Austrians.  On  his  release,  he  was  employed  by  the  Sar¬ 
dinian  government  to  reduce  to  regular  discipline  the  un¬ 
ruly  volunteers  from  the  duchies.  He  succeeded  at  last, 
and  fought  well  at  the  head  of  his  new  regiment  in  the 
brief  campaign  of  1849.  During  the  ten  years  that  elapsed 
from  the  defeat  of  Novara  to  the  renewal  of  the  war  in 
1859,  0.  was  actively  employed.  In  the  Crimea,  he  com¬ 
manded  the  third  division  of  the  Sardinian  contigeut;  and 
on  his  return  was  appointed  inspector-gen.  of  Bersaglieri 
and  aide-de-camp  to  the  king— a  rare  distinction  for  a  man 
of  plebeian  origin.  He  was  intrusted  by  Cavour  with  the 
formation  of  the  famous  Cacciatori  delle  Alpi,  placed 
under  the  command  of  Garibaldi  after  the  declaiation  of 
war,  and  co-operated  actively  with  them  at  the  head  of  the 
fourth  division.  The  victory  at  Palestra  was  his  chief  ex¬ 
ploit  the  further  progress  of  the  Italians  being  stopped  by 
the  peace  of  Yillafranca.  In  1860,  he  defeated  the  papal 
army  under  General  Lamoriciere  at  Casteltidardo.  Diplo 
macv  delayed  the  fall  of  Gaeta  till  1861,  Feb  13,  wkn  it 
yielded  to  C.  after  a  vigorous  bombardment,  as  did  die 
citadel  of  Messina  shortly  afterward.  Turin  erected  a 
statue  to  C.  (  Vindtore  Sempre),  and  Reggio  elected  him 
deputy  in  April.  For  a  few  months  he  was  governor  ot 
Naples  He  had  to  act  against  Garibaldi  in  the  second 
Sicilian  expedition.  When  the  army  of  Italy  was  reor¬ 
ganized  1863,  C.  was  appointed  to  one  of  the  chief  com¬ 
mands.  ’  Senator  in  March,  1864,  he  signalized  himself  by 
his  brilliant  speech  in  favor  of  the  transfer  of  the  capital 
1864,  Dec.  In  the  war  of  1866,  the  advice  of  La  Marmora 
was  followed,  and  the  defeat  of  Custozza  was  the  lesult. 
C  was  appointed  chief  of  the  staff  on  the  resignation  ot  La 
Marmora.  In  1867,  C  was  intrusted  by  the  king  with  the 
formation  of  a  new  ministry  but  failed;  he  was  also  made 
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,  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops  in  central  Italy.  In 
1870,  he  was  engaged  in  the  annexation  of  the  papal  states; 
and  1876  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Paris. 

CIBAO,  se-bd'o:  mountain  range  in  the  middle  of  Hayti, 
extending  e.s.e.  to  w.n.w.  about  90  m.  The  chief  peaks 
are  over  7,000  ft.  high.  Gold  has  been  found  in  these 
mts.,  and  the  chief  rivers  of  the  island  rise  there. 

CIBBER,  sib'er,  Colley:  1671,  Nov.  6—1757,  Dec.  12; 
b.  London.  He  was  sent  to  the  free  school  at  Grantham, 
Lincolnshire,  1682.  Five  years  thereafter  he  returned  to 
London,  and  in  1688  was  a  volunteer  in  the  forces  raised 
by  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  in  support  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  He  afterward  conceived  a  passion  for  the  stage, 
and,  after  performing  gratuitously  for  several  months,  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  an  engagement  at  10s.  per  week, 
which  was  raised  to  15s.;  and  on  the  commendation  of 
Congreve,  who  had  witnessed  his  performance  of  Lord 
Touchwood,  five  additional  shillings  per  week  were  added. 
Incited  by  this  magnificent  success,  he,  at  the  age  of  22, 
married  Miss  Shore,  to  the  great  rage  of  her  father,  who 
revenged  himself  by  spending  the  greater  portion  of  his 
fortune  in  the  erection  of  a  retreat  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  After  marriage  C.,  discovering  that  20s.  per 
week  was  a  somewhat  insufficient  income  for  an  elegant 
gentleman  and  an  elegant  gentleman’s  wife,  was  induced 
to  add  thereto  by  the  writing  of  comedies,  some  of  which 
were  remarkably  successful.  In  1711,  he  became  one  of  the 
patentees  in  the  management  of  Drury  Lane,  and  remained 
in  connection  with  that  theatre  till  1730;  when,  on  being 
appointed  poet-laureate,  he  sold  his  interest.  He  was, 
however,  sometimes  tempted  back  to  the  stage  by  an  offer 
of  50  guineas  a  night.  C.  wrote  and  adapted  many  plays, 
but  as  an  author  he  is  best  known  by  his  Apology. 

CIBBER,  sib'er,  Susannah  Maria:  1716-66,  Jan.  30: 
actress.  She  was  a  sister  and  pupil  of  Dr.  Arne  the  mu¬ 
sician,  and  first  appeared  in  public  as  a  singer,  but  married, 
1734,  Theophilus  C.  (1703-58),  son  of  Colley  C.  Their 
domestic  life  was  neither  happy  nor  reputable;  she  left  him 
and  was  the  heroine  of  a  muse  celebre.  Appearing,  1736, 
as  Zara,  she  won  very  high  rank  on  the  stage  and  a  tomb 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  Handel  composed  parts  for  her 
voice,  and  Garrick  is  credited  with  the  saying  that  tragedy 
lad  expired  with  her. 

CIB'OL.  see  Onion. 

CIBORY,  n.  sl'bo-ri,  or  Ciborium,  n.  si-bb'ri-um  [L. 
ciborium;  Gr.  kibomon,  a  dnnking-cup  made  from  the  large 
pods  of  the  Egyptian  bean  or  lotus,  and  resembling  its  seed 
in  form]  in  the  R.  Oath.  Chh. ,  the  sacred  vessel  in  which 
the  host  is  kept,  being  a  large  kind  of  chalice  with  a  dome¬ 
like  covering  or  lid.  In  anc.  usage  the  C.  was  a  canopy 
supported  on  columns,  from  which  hung  the  pyx,  or 
chalice,  in  which  the  host  was  deposited.  These  con¬ 
structions  were  often  richly  ornamented  and  the  pyx  was 
usually  in  the  form  Oi  a  dove. 

CIBRARIO,  chebrd're-o,  Luigi.  1802,  Feb.  23—1870, 
Oct.  1;  b.  Turin:  Italian  historian  and  politician.  He 
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studied  at  the  Umv.  ol  Turin  where  he  took  his  degree, 
1824,  as  doctor  of  laws.  He  early  gained  repute  in  his¬ 
torical  investigations.  In  1825,  appeared  his  Notizie  sulla 
Storia  dei  Principi  di  Sarnia;  in  1826,  Notizie  di  Paolo 
Simone_  de  Belli;  and  in  1827  Belle  Storie  di  Gkieri  Libra 
IV.  King  Charles  Albert — with  whom  he  was  always  a 
great  favorite — frequently  employed  him  in  diplomatic 
service,  and  in  1848,  when  Italy  rose  against  the  Austrians, 
appointed  C.  extraordinary  royal  commissioner  at  Venice. 
During  the  same  year  he  was  created  a  senator  of  the 
kingdom.  When  Charles  Albert— after  the  unfortunate 
issue  of  the  war — went  to  live  in  voluntary  exile  at  Oporto, 
0.  was  sent  by  the  Sardinian  senate  to  induce  him  to  re¬ 
turn.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  unsuccessful  mission, 
entitled  Bicordi  d’una  Missione  in  Porto  gallo  al  Re  Carlo 
Alberto  (1850).  During  his  public  career,  however,  C.  did 
not  neglect  his  early  and  favorite  pursuits.  In  1889,  he 
published  Bella  Economia  Politica  del  Medio  Evo;  in  1840, 
Storia  della  Monarchia  di  Savoia;  in  1844,  Stoi'ia  e  Bescriz- 
ione  della  Badia  d’Altacomba;  and  in  1847,  Storia  di  Torino. 
But  the  new  life  and  energy  which  Sardinia  began  to 
manifest  under  Victor  Emmanuel  had  its  claims  on  his 
public  usefulness.  In  1850,  he  was  appointed  supt.gen  of 
customs,  and  while  occupying  this  office  introduced  im¬ 
portant  reforms.  Subsequently,  he  was  intrusted  with  full 
powers  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  France,  in 
which  he  distinguished  himself  notably  by  his  advocacy  of 
the  principles  of  free  trade.  In  1852,  he  was  made  minister 
of  public  instruction,  and  in  1855,  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
When  Cavour  took  this  department  into  his  own  hands  C. 
became  first  sec.  of  the  king.  In  1857,  he  was  appointed 
pres,  of  the  telegraphic  congress  of  Turin.  In  1860,  C.  again 
made  a  most  successful  appearance  as  an  author  in  Operette 
Varie  (Torino),  and  in  Jacopo  Valperga  di  Masino,  Cancelliere 
di  Savoya.  He  died  at  Salo,  in  the  province  of  Brescia. 

CICADA,  n.  si-kd’dd,  or  Cicala,  n.  si-kd’ld  [L.  cicada, 
the  tree-cricket:  It.  cicada ,  and  cioala]:  genus  of  insects  of 
the  order  Hemiptera,  sub-ord.  Homoptera,  remarkable  for 
the  sounds  which  they  emit,  the  loudness  of  which  is  very 
extraordinary  for  creatures  of  their 
size.  The  largest  European  species  are 
only  about  an  inch  long.  The  elytra, 
or  wing-covers,  of  the  cicadse  are  al¬ 
most  always  transparent  and  veined. 

They  dwell  on  shrubs  and  trees,  of 
which  they  suck  the  j  uices.  The  male 
insects  alone  possess  the  organs  of 
sound  perfectly  developed.  These  are 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  mouth  or 
•  throat,  but  may  be  described  as  a  musi¬ 
cal  apparatus  on  the  under  side  of  the 
abdomen.  This  apparatus  is  very 
complicated,  consisting  of  a  set  of 
membranes  and  fibres  connected  with 
powerful  muscles.  The  sound  can  be  Cicada, 

produced  even  after  the  insect  has 
been  long  dead,  by  pulling  the  fibres,  and  letting  them 
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escape.  Cicadas  are  most  common  in  tropical  and  warm 
temperate  regions.  The  ancients  regarded  the  sounds  of 
these  insects  as  types  of  music  and  eloquence.  In  some 
countries  they  bear  names  which  signify  that  sleep  is  ban¬ 
ished  by  their  din.  The  sounds  produced  by  some  of  the 
S.  American  species,  which  are  much  larger  than  the 
European,  are  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at  the  distance  of 
a  mile,  and  have  been  likened  to  the  sound  of  a  razor- 
grinder  at  work.  The  Greek  name  of  the  C.  is  tettix, 
often  erroneously  translated  grasshopper.  These  insects 
have  indeed  no  resemblance  to  grasshoppers,  and  no  power 
of  leaping.  C.  is  the  Latin  name.  The  modern  Italian  is 
cicale,  the  French  cigale.  Byron  speaks  of  the  ‘  shrill 
cicalas.’ 

Cicada  Septendecim,  or  Seventeen- Year  Locust 
(Linnaeus)  :  insect  belonging  to  the  order  of  Hemiptera, 
division  Homoptera.  The  specific  name  septendecim  al¬ 
ludes  to  a  popular  belief  that  it  spends  17  years  in  the 
imperfectly  developed  state,  not  leaving  the  chrysalis  till 
after  that  period  of  larval  life.  The  united  scientific  and 
popular  observations  prove  that  the  insect  has  a  certain 
degree  of  periodicity  in  its  visitations,  and  that  17  years  is 
approximately  the  measure  of  its  term  of  absence.  In  its 
developed  state  it  is  black,  veins  in  wings  and  the  anterior 
edge  of  same,  orange;  eyes,  red;  rings  around  body,  orange; 
legs,  orange;  wings  expended,  2i  to  3J  inches.  The  mark¬ 
ings  on  the  wings  form  a  rude  approach  to  the  letters  W 
and  M.  When  they  appeared,  in  1835,  in  Louisiana  some 
of  the  people  interpreted  these  as  meaning  war  with  Mex¬ 
ico.  The  complete  insects  leave  the  ground  between  Febru¬ 
ary  and  July.  They  develop  in  great  numbers;  the  males 
soon  die,  it  being  questionable  whether  they  ever  take  any 
nourishment.  The  female  dies  soon  after  laying  her  eggs; 
the  eggs  develop  and  the  larva,  which  is  but  1/16  inch  long, 
falls  to  the  ground  and  buries  itself,  to  emerge  ultimately 
as  a  pupa.  Owing  to  their  slow  development,  many  per¬ 
ish  before  reaching  this  stage.  After  the  pupa  state  is  at¬ 
tained,  they  leave  the  earth,  climb  the  trunks  of  trees,  and 
then  undergo  their  final  metamorphose.  The  skin  of  the 
pupa  splits,  and  the  cicada  emerges.  Were  they  annual 
visitants,  they  would  do  incalculable  injury;  as  it  is,  they 
destroy  and  injure  much  vegetation,  as  the  larvae  attack 
the  roots  of  plants,  sucking  the  juice  therefrom.  Birds, 
insects,  and  animals  prey  upon  the  eggs  and  larvae. 

CICATRIX,  n.  slk-d-triks;  Cic'atrice,  n.  -tris  [L.  cica¬ 
trix,  a  scar :  F.  cicatrice ]  :  the  scar  or  seam  that  remains 
after  a  wTound  has  skinned  over  and  healed.  Cic'atrize, 
n.  -tris,  to  heal  a  wound;  to  induce  a  skin  to  grow  over  it; 
to  skin  over.  Cic'atri'zing,  imp.  Cic'atrized,  pp.  -trlzd. 
Cic'atriza'tion,  n.  -tri-zd'shun,  the  process  of  healing;  the 
being  skinned  over.  Cic'atri'sive,  a.  -tri'ziv,  tending  to 
promote  the  healing  of  a  wound.  Cic'atric'ula,  n.  -trik'- 
ii-ld,  in  hot.,  the  scar  left  after  the  falling  of  a  leaf;  the 
hilum  or  base  of  the  seed;  in  anat.,  the  point  in  the  ovum 
(egg)  in  which  development  begins,  and  life  first  shows 
itself. 
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CICATRIZATION:  process  of  healing  or  skinning 
over  of  an  ulcer  or  broken  surface  in  the  skin  or  in  a 
mucous  membrane,  by  which  a  fibrous  material,  of  a 
dens©  resisting  character,  is  substituted  for  the  lost  text¬ 
ure.  The  new  tissue,  in  such  a  case,  is  called  the  cica¬ 
trix,  and  usually  resembles,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  structure  which  it  replaces ;  it  is,  however,  less  elastic, 
and  from  its  shrinking  in  volume,  sometimes  produces 
an  appearance  of  puckering.  The  glands  and  other 
special  structures  of  the  original  tissue  are  wanting  in 
cicatrix,  which,  however,  performs  perfectly  well,  in 
most  instances,  the  office  of  protection  to  the  parts  below 
the  surface.  See  Inflammation:  Ulceration. 

CICCI,  chct'che,  Maria  Louisa:  1760-1794;  Italian 
poet;  b.  Pisa.  When  she  was  seven  years  old  her  father 
placed  her  in  a  convent,  ordered  her  to  be  instructed 
merely  in  domestic  duties,  and  forbade  her  even  being 
taught  to  write.  By  stealth,  however,  she  read  some  of 
the  best  poets,  acquired  the  rudiments  of  writing,  and 
supplied  the  want  of  pen  and  ink  by  grape  juice  and  bits 
of  wood.  With  these  rude  materials  her  first  verses 
were  written  in  her  10th  year.  At  a  mature  age  she 
made  herself  mistress  of  natural  philosophy,  and  the 
English  and  French  languages,  and  studied  the  works  of 
Locke  and  Newton.  Her  anacreontic  verses  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  grace  and  spirit. 

CICELY,  n.  sis'e-U  [L.  and  Gr.  seselis,  the  plant  hart- 
wort],  ( Myrrhis ):  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants,  nearly 
allied  to  Chervil,  of  which  one  species,  Sweet  C.  (M. 
odorata),  is  common  in  central  and  southern  Europe, 
and  in  similar  climates  in  Asia,  but  in  Britain  is  so  gen¬ 
erally  found  near  human  habitations,  that  it  appears 
probably  to  have  been  introduced.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Sweet  Chervil,  and  in  Scotland  Myrrh.  It  is  a 
branching  perennial,  two  ft.  high  or  upward,  with  large 
triply  pinnate  leaves  and  pinnatifid  leaflets,  somewhat 
downy  beneath;  the  fruit  remarkable  for  its  large  size, 
and  as  well  as  the  whole  plant,  powerfully  fragrant,  the 
smell  resembling  that  of  anise.  The  seeds,  roots,  and 
young  leaves  are  used  in  Germany  and  other  countries 
in  soups,  etc.  There  are  about  15  species  in  North  Am¬ 
erica,  western  South  America,  and  eastern  Asia,  grouped 
into  the  genus  Washingtonia,  so  named  in  honor  of  George 
Washington.  Eleven  of  the  15  are  natives  of  the  western 
United  States.  They  are  related  to  chevril  (q.v.)  on  one 
side,  and  to  Scandix  on  the  other.  The  smoother  sweet 
cicely  (IF.  longistylus )  grows  in  the  woods  of  southern 
Canada,  through  Dakota,  eastward  to  North  Carolina, 
southward  to  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  and  westward  to 
Kansas,  and  on  elevations  to  the  height  of  4,200  feet. 
The  roots  have  a  rich  spicy  taste  and  odor,  resembling 
anise. 

CICER,  si'ser:  a  genus  of  the  natural  order  Legumin- 
osce,  of  the  tribe  Vicice,  of  which  the  chick-pea  is  a  repre¬ 
sentative. 
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CICERO,  sls'e-ro,  Marcus  Tullius:  greatest  orator  of 
Rome,  and  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  her  statesmen  and 
men  of  letters:  b.c.  106,  Jan.  3— b.c.  43,  Dec.  7;  b.  Arpi 
num.  He  belonged  to  an  ancient  family,  of  the  equestrian 
order,  and  possessed  of  considerable  influence  in  his  native 
district.  His  father,  a  man  of  culture,  and  desirious  that 
his  son  should  acquire  eminent  position  in  the  state,  re* 
moved  him  at  an  early  age  to  Rome,  where,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  orator  Crassus,  he  was  instructed  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature  of  Greece,  and  in  all  the  other  branches 
of  a  polite  education.  In  his  16th  year  he  assumed  the  manly 
gown,  and  was  introduced  to  the  public  life  of  a  Roman 
citizen.  He  now  acquired  a  knowledge  of  law,  and  un¬ 
derwent  a  complete  course  of  discipline  in  oratory.  At  the 
same  time  he  studied  philosophy  under  three  successive 
preceptors,  of  the  epicurean,  academic,  and  stoic  schools, 
and  neglected  no  mental  exercise,  however  arduous,  which 
might  conduce  to  his  future  eminence;  being  thus  early  of 
the  opinion  which  he  afterward  maintained  in  his  treatise 
J)e  Oratore,  that  an  orator  should  possess  almost  universal 
knowledge.  With  the  exception  of  a  brief  campaign  under 
Sulla,  in  the  social  war,  he  passed  his  time  in  these  pre¬ 
liminary  studies  until  liis  26th  year,  when  he  began  to 
plead  in  public.  In  one  of  his  earliest  causes,  he  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  defending  the  rights  of  Roscius,  a  pri¬ 
vate  citizen,  against  one  of  the  favorites  of  Sulla,  who  was 
then  dictator.  Soon  after,  for  his  health,  and  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  elocution,  he  travelled  to  the  chief  seats  of  learning 
in  Greece  and  Asia;  and  on  his  return  was  considered  as 
second  to  no  orator  at  the  Roman  bar.  Having  been  elected 
questor  (b.c.  76),  he  was  appointed  by  lot  to  a  government 
in  Sicily,  a  post  which  he  filled  with  great  ability,  and  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  those  whom  he  governed.  Some 
years  after  his  return,  he  laid  the  Sicilians  under  still 
greater  obligations  by  his  successful  prosecution  of  their 
praetor,  Verres,  against  whom  he  prepared  no  less  than  six 
orations,  although  the  first  had  the  effect  of  disheartening 
the  accused  so  effectually  that  he  voluntarily  retired  into 
exile  Passing,  at  short  intervals,  through  the  offices  of 
aedile  'b.c.  69)  and  praetor  (b.c.  66),  he  was  at  length  elect¬ 
ed,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  to  the  consulship.  His 
tenure  of  office  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  conspiracy 
di  Catiline,  which  he  frustrated  with  admirable  skill  and 
promptitude:  see  Catiline.  The  highest  praises  were 
showered  upon  C. ;  he  was  hailed  by  Cato  and  Catulus  as 
the  ‘  father  of  his  country;’  and  public  thanksgivings  in 
his  name  were  voted  to  the  gods.  But  his  popularity  did 
not  last  long  after  the  expiry  of  his  consulship.  His  en¬ 
emies  charged  him  with  a  public  crime,  in  having  put  the 
conspiring  nobles  to  death  without  a  formal  trial,  and  he 
found  it  necessary  to  leave  Rome,  and  weat  to  reside  in 
Thessalonica  (b.c.  58.)  A  formal  edict  of  banishment  was 
pronounced  against  him,  but  he  was  recalled  from  exile  in 
about  16  months,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm.  His  recovered  dignity,  however, 
soon  excited  the  envy  of  the  honorable  party  in  the  senate. 
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■with  whom  he  had  desired  to  make  common  cause; 
while  Pompey  and  Caesar,  the  greatest  powers  in  the  state, 
and  from  whose  enmity  he  had  most  to  dread,  courted  his 
alliance  and  co-operation.  Thus,  while  preserving  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  independence,  he  was  betrayed  into  many  ac¬ 
tions  which  he  could  not  but  regard  as  ignominious,  and 
which,  by  increasing  the  power  of  the  triumvirs,  led  indi¬ 
rectly  to  the  ruin  of  the  republic.  A  remarkable  exception 
to  this  servile  conduct  is  to  be  found  in  his  assisting 
Milo  when  suing  for  the  consulship,  and  defending  him, 
against  the  wish  of  Pompey,  and  in  spite  of  the  hostile 
feeling  of  the  populace,  after  he  had  slain  Clodius  in  an  ac¬ 
cidental  rencounter.  During  this  period,  he  composed  his 
works,  De  Oratore,  De  Republica,  and  De  Legibus.  After 
a  year’s  admirable  administration  of  the  Province  of 
Cilicia  (b.c.  51-50).  he  returned  to  Italy  on  the  eve  of  the 
civil  war.  With  the  convictions  which  he  avowed  there 
was  but  one  course  which  it  would  have  been  honorable 
for  him  to  pursue — to  enlist  himself,  at  all  hazards,  on  the 
side  of  Pompey  and  the  republic.  But  instead  of  this  he 
hesitated,  balanced  the  claims  of  duty  and  of  interest, 
blamed  Pompey  for  his  want  of  preparation,  and  criticised 
the  plan  of  his  campaign.  At  length  he  joined  the  army 
of  the  senate,  but,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  abruptly 
quitted  his  friends,  and  resolved  to  throw  himself  upon  the 
generosity  of  the  conqueror.  After  nine  months’  miserable 
suspense  at  Brundusium,  he  was  kindly  received  by  Caesar, 
whom  he  followed  to  Rome.  During  the  years  which  en¬ 
sued,  he  remained  in  comparative  retirement,  composing 
his  principal  works  in  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  including 
those  entitled  Orator ,  Hoi'tensius,  De  Finibus,  Tusculance, 
Disputationes,  De  Natura  Deoorum,  De  Senectute,  De  Amici- 
tia,  and  De  Officiis.  On  the  death  of  Caesar,  he  was  disposed 
to  unite  his  interests  with  those  of  Brutus  and  the  other  con¬ 
spirators,  but  was  restrained  by  dictates  of  prudence.  In 
the  commotions  which  followed,  he  espoused  the  cause  of 
Octavianus,  and  gave  utterance  to  his  celebrated  philippics 
against  Antony.  These  orations  were  the  occasion  of  his 
death.  When  Octavianus  and  Lepidus  joined  with  Antony 
in  a  triumvirate  C.  was  among  the  proscribed;  and  his  life 
was  relentlessly  sought.  The  soldiers  of  Antony  overtook 
him  while  his  attendants  were  bearing  him,  now  old  and 
in  an  infirm  state  of  health,  from  his  Formian  villa  to 
Caieta,  where  he  intended  to  embark.  He  met  his  death 
with  greater  fortitude  than  he  had  supported  many  of  the 
untoward  incidents  of  his  life.  Desiring  his  attendants  to 
forbear  resistance,  he  stretched  forward  in  the  litter,  and 
offered  his  neck  to  the  sword  of  his  executioners.  He  died 
in  the  63d  year  of  his  age. 

The  character  of  C.  is  one  which  is  not  difficult  to  esti¬ 
mate.  Really  a  lover  of  virtue,  no  one  could  follow  in  her 
footsteps  with  greater  dignity  when  attended  by  the  popu¬ 
lar  applause.  But  he  was  weak  enough  to  yield  to  the 
depraved  spirit  of  his  times,  and  to  act  according  to  his 
convictions  only  when  they  were  not  evidently  discordant 
with  his  private  interests.  Few  men,  possessing  such  tal- 
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ento',  have  been  so  utterly  devoid  of  anything  approaching 
to  heroism.  As  a  statesman,  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny 
his  legislative  abilities;  but  he  was  generally  deficient  in 
courage  and  resolution.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  mas¬ 
ters  of  rhetoric  that  have  ever  lived.  His  orations  were 
the  result  of  consummate  art,  combined  with  unwearied 
industry,  and  survive  as  characteristic  memorials  of  a  time 
when  eloquence,  far  more  than  at  present,  was  a  power 
which  bent  the  verdicts  of  judicial  tribunals,  and  influ¬ 
enced  the  decrees  of  the  state.  In  philosophy,  he  does  not 
rank  with  the  original  thinkers  of  antiquity;  nor,  in  truth, 
did  he  aspire  to  do  so.  His  writings  on  speculative  sub¬ 
jects  are  valuable  as  reflecting  the  varied  thought  of  the 
different  schools.  See  his  collected  works  by  Orelli  (9 
vols. ,  1837;  new  ed.  1845);  by  Baiter  and  Kayser  (1869). 
Also  the  lives  by  Middleton,  Forsyth  (1864),  and  Jeens 
(1880);  and  Trollope’s  Life ,  2  vols.  (1880). 

CICERONE,  n.  sis'e-ro'ne,  or  chick'  e-r o'  ne;  Cicero'ni, 
n.  plu.  -rone  [It. — from  Cicero ,  or  Cicerdnem,  the  great  anc. 
orator]:  one  who  explains  curiosities  and  antiquities;  a 
guide.  Cicerones  are  of  all  degrees,  from  distinguished 
archaeologists,  who  undertake  the  office  as  a  favor,  to  the 
humble  laquais  de  place ,  who,  though  quite  indispensable 
on  a  first  arrival,  is  too  often  both  incompetent  and  dis¬ 
honest.  The  stranger  ought  to  be  particularly  on  his  guard 
against  allowing  a  C.  to  make  purchases  for  or  even  with 
him,  as  the  practice  of  adding  a  commission  to  him  to  the 
price  charged  now  prevails  probably  in  every  country  in 
Europe  Ciceronian,  a.  sis'er-o'ni-dn,  like  Cicero  in 
style;  eloquent.  Cic'ero'nianism,  n.  -izm,  imitation  of 
Cicero. 

CICHORACEOUS,  a.  siJc'o-rd'shus  [L.  cichorium,  chic¬ 
ory]  :  of  or  pertaining  to  chicory  or  succory. 

CICHO  RIUM:  see  Chicory  and  Endive. 

CICINDELA,  sis-in-dela:  genus  of  insects  of  the  order 
Coleoptera,  section  Pentamera',  type  of  a  large  family,  Cicin- 
delidce.  This  family  is  nearly  allied  to  Carabidce,  and  the 
insects  belonging  to  it  are  among  the  most  voracious 

of  those  beetles  which,  both  in 
their  perfect  and  larva  state, 
prey  on  other  insects.  They 
have  a  strong  head,  with  pro¬ 
jecting  toothed  mandibles,  and 
are  particularly  distinguished 
by  a  sort  of  hook  or  nail, 
which  is  articulated  by  its  base 
to  each  of  the  lower  jaws  or 
m  a  x  i  1 1  ae.  They  are  more 
abundant  in  tr®pical  than  in 
cold  countries.  The  head  of 
the  larva  is  large,  concave 
above,  and  the  back  furnished 
with  two  remarkable  hooked 
spines,  which  are  said  to  be  used  as  anchors  to  fix  it  at  any 
part  it  chooses  of  its  burrow  in  the  earth;  while  the  soil 


Cincildela  campestris , 
larva  and  perfect  insect. 
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■which  it  excavates  is  carried  to  the  mouth  of  the  burrow 
in  a  sort  of  natural  basket  formed  of  the  concave  back  of 
the  head  and  the  recurved  mandibles.  The  larva  lies  in 
wait  in  its  burrow,  its  head  just  level  with  the  ground,  till 
its  prey  comes  within  reach,  upon  which  it  suddenly 
rushes. — G.  campestris,  a  green  species  with  whitish  spots, 
is  common  in  most  parts  of  Britain  in  dry,  sandy  places 
exposed  to  the  sun. 

CICISBEO,  n.  che-chis-bd'd  [It.]:  in  Italy,  the  professed 
gallant  or  constant  attendant  on  a  married  woman;  a  mar¬ 
ried  lady’s  guardian  in  public.  In  the  higher  ranks  of 
Italian  society,  it  was  at  one  time  considered  unfashion¬ 
able  for  the  husband  to  associate  with  his  wife  anywhere 
except  in  his  own  house.  In  society,  or  at  public  places 
of  amusement,  the  wife  was  accompanied  by  her  C.,  who 
attended  at  her  toilet  to  receive  her  commands  for  the  day. 
This  custom,  which  was  once  universal,  and  which  natu¬ 
rally  gave  rise  to  much  scandal,  has  now  almost  disap¬ 
peared.  C.  is  synonymous  with  cavaliere  servente.  Cicis- 
beism,  n.  che-chis'be-izm,  the  system  which  assigns  a  male 
guardian  to  a  married  lady  other  than  her  husband. 

C1COGNARA,  che-kdn-yd'rd,  Leopoldo,  Count  de: 
1767-1834,  Mar.  5;  b.  Ferrara,  Italy:  archeologist  and 
writer  on  art.  He  pursued  his  favorite .  studies  at  Rome, 
explored  Sicily,  and  visited  Florence,  Milan,  Bologna,  and 
Venice,  fixing  the  residence  at  Modena,  1795.  Here  he  be¬ 
came  a  legislator,  councilor  of  state,  and  minister  of  the 
Cisalpine  republic  at  Turin.  From  1808  he  was  pres,  of 
the  Acad,  of  Fine  Arts  at  Venice,  the  efficiency  of  which 
he  greatly  promoted.  His  Del  Bello  Ragionamenti  ( 1808), 
was  dedicated  to  Napoleon,  who  decorated  him  with  the 
iron  crown,  and  assisted  the  publication  of  his  great  work, 
Stoi'ia  della  Scultura  (3  vols.  Venice, .  1813-18):  this  is 
marred  by  excessive  admiration  for  his  friend  Canova 
Under  the  patronage  (afterward  lost)  of  Francis  I.  of  Aus¬ 
tria  he  brought  out  Fdbbriche  pin  conspicue  di  Venezia  (2 
vols.  folio,  1815-20).  This  and  other  splendid  and  expen¬ 
sive  works  reduced  him  to  poverty.  He  produced  a  Cata¬ 
logue  raisonne  (2  vols.  Pisa,  1821)  of  his  fine  collection  of 
books  on  art,  which  were  bought  1824  by  Leo  XII.,  for 
the  Vatican  library. 

CICO'NIA:  see  Stokk. 

CICU'TA:  see  Hemlock. 

CIDARIS,  n.  plu.  siddr-is  [Gr.  Jcid'dris,  a  turban]: 
genus  of  Echinidce  (q.v.),  or  sea-urchins,  closely  allied  to 
x.he  genus  Echinus  itself,  and  included  with  it  in  a  family 
or  tribe  called  Cidarites,  in  which  the  mouth  and  anus  are 
opposite  to  each  other— the  mouth  below,  and  the  anus 
above.  Only  one  species,  G.  papillata,  has  been  found  in 
the  British  seas,  and  that  only  on  the  coasts  of  Zetland. 
The  Zetlauders  call  it  the  Piper,  from  a  resemblance  which 
ihey  trace  in  its  globe  and  spines  to  a  bagpipe.  They  say 
that  it  is  sometimes  found  with  spines  a  foot  long.  The 
markings  of  the  shell  and  spines  are  extremely  beautiful. 

U1D  CAMPEADOR,  Sp.  theth,  kdm-pa-d-thdr' :  name  given 
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in  histories,  traditions,  and  songs  to  the  most  celebrated 
of  Spain’s  national  heroes,  Roderigo  Ruy  Diaz,  d.  1099. 
There  is  so  much  of  the  mythical  in  the  history  of  this 
personage,  that  hypercritical  writers,  such  as  Masdea,  have 
doubted  his  existence;  but  recent  researches,  more  particu¬ 
larly  those  of  Dozy,  and  the  investigation  of  newly-dis¬ 
covered  Arabic  sources,  have  succeeded  in  separating  the 
historical  from  the  romantic.  See  Dozy’s  Recherches  sur 
IRistoire  Politique  et  Litteraire  de  l  ’Espagn  e  pendant  le  moyen 
age  (Leyden,  1849).  The  following  is  the  result  of  these 
inquiries:  Roderigo  Ruy  Diaz  (Roderic  the  son  of  Diego) 
was  descended  from  one  of  the  proudest  families  of  Cas¬ 
tile.  His  name  first  appears  in  a  document  written  1064, 
during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  of  Leon.  Under  Sancho 
II.,  son  of  Ferdinand,  he  became  standard-bearer  and  com¬ 
mander  of  the  royal  troops.  In  a  war  between  the  two 
brothei s,  Sancho  II.  and  Alfonso  YI.  of  Leon;  it  was  a 
stratagem  of  Roderic’s— which,  according  to  modern  no¬ 
tions,  was  anything  but  honorable — that  secured  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  Sancho  at  Llantada  (1068)  over  his  brother,  who 
was  forced  to  seek  refuge  with  the  Moorish  king  of  Toledo. 
He  appears  at  this  time  to  have  already  been  called  the 
Campeador,  a  word  supposed  to  answer  to  our  champion. 

Upon  the  assassination  of  his  friend  and  patron,  King 
Sancho,  he  required  the  next  heir,  Don  Alonzo,  to  clear 
himself  by  oath  of  any  participation  in  his  brother’s  mur¬ 
der,  ere  the  nobles  of  Leon  and  Castile  should  do  homage 
to  him.  By  this  act,  he  incurred  the  new  monarch’s  en¬ 
mity,  an  enmity  which,  however,  the  king’s  policy  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  he  even  consented  to 
Roderic’s  marriage  with  his  cousin  Ximena — daughter  of 
Diego,  Duke  of  Asturia.  But  when  the  king  thought  the 
services  of  Roderic  no  longer  necessary  to  his  own  safety, 
he  readily  gave  ear  to  the  latter’s  personal  enemies,  and 
banished  him  in  1081.  Roderic  then  joined  the  Moorish 
kings  of  Saragossa,  in  whose  service  he  fought  against  both 
Moslems  and  Christians.  It  was  probably  during  this  exile 
that  he  was  first  called  the  Cid  or  Sid,  an  Arabic  title 
which  means  lord.  He  frequently  defeated  the  king  of 
Aragon  and  the  Count  of  Barcelona,  the  latter  of  whom, 
Berenguer  Ramon  II.,  he  took  prisoner. 

He  was  again  reconciled  to  the  king,  but  only  for  a  short 
time,  when  he  was  condemned  to  a  second  exile.  In  order 
to  support  his  family  and  numerous  followers,  he  now  saw 
himself  forced  to  carry  his  sword  against  the  Moors,  over 
whom  he  gained  a  victory,  and  established  himself  as  sov¬ 
ereign  or  lord  of  Valencia  (1094).  He  retained  possession 
of  Valencia  five  years,  during  which  time  he  took  many 
neighboring  fortresses.  He  died  of  grief  1099,  on  learning 
that  his  relative  and  comrade  in  arms,  Alvar  Fanez,  had 
been  vanquished  by  the  Moors,  and  that  the  army  which 
he  had  sent  to  his  assistance  had  been  defeated  near  Alcira. 
After  the  Cid’s  death,  his  widow  held  Valencia  till  1102, 
when  she  was  obliged  to  capitulate  to  the  Almoravides! 
and  flv  to  Castile  where  she  died  1104.  Her  remains  were 
placed  by  those  of  her  lord  in  the  monastery  of  San  Pedro 
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de  Cadefia.  The  Cid  had  a  son,  who  was  slain  by  the 
Moors  in  a  battle  near  Consuegra.  He  also  left  behind 
him  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  married  to  the 
Count  of  Barcelona;  the  other  to  an  Infant  of  Navarre, 
through  whom  the  kings  of  Spain  and  many  royal  houses 
of  Europe  claim  kindred  with  ‘Mio  Cid  el  Campeador 
Relics  of  the  ‘Blessed  Cid/  as  he  is  still  called  in  Spain, 
such  as  his  sword,  shield,  banner,  and  drinking-cup,  are 
still  held  in  great  reverence  by  the  populace.  The  nu¬ 
merous  Cid  romances  that  were  published  first  in  the  16th 
c.  contain  the  most  romantic  improbabilities  concerning 
the  life  and  deeds  of  the  Cid  See  Silva  de  Varios  Ro¬ 
mances  (1550),  and  Romancero  General  (1604).  These 
romances  were  taken  from  the  ancient  cantares  (national 
songs)  and  poemas,  most  of  which  are  entirely  lost.  The 
most  important  of  modern  works  on  this  subject,  besides 
that  of  Dozy  above  mentioned,  are  Huber’s  Geschichte 
des  Cid,  etc.  (Bremen  1829),  and  Southey’s  fascinating 
Chronicle  of  the  Cid  (Lond.  1808).  See  also  Willemaer’s, 
Le  Cid  (Bruss.  187S).  The  first  adequate  English  trans¬ 
lation  is  that  of  Mr.  Ormsby,  1879. 

CIDER,  n.  si'der  [F.  cidre;  OF.  sidre ,  cider — from  L. 
sicerti,  strong  drink]:  juice  of  apples  fermented.  In 
making  C.  the  fruit  should  be  used  when  it  has  attained 
full  maturity,  and  before  it  begins  to  decay.  The  opera¬ 
tion  of  grinding  the  apples  should  be  deferred  till  De¬ 
cember,  if  possible.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
weather  should  be  cold,  even  slightly  frosty,  to  counter¬ 
act  the  tendency  to  rapid  fermentation.  The  apples 
should  be  reduced  by  the  mill  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a 
uniform  mass,  in  which  the  rind  and  seeds  are  scarcely 
discoverable,  and  the  pomace  should  be  exposed  to  the 
air.  It  has  been  ascertained  that,  by  exposing  the  re¬ 
duced  pulp  to  the  operation  of  the  atmosphere  for  a  few 
hours,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  juice  increases  from  1.064 
to  1.078.  For  fine  cider  the  fruit  should  be  ground  and 
pressed  imperfectly,  and  the  pulp  then  exposed  24  hours 
to  the  air,  being  spread  and  once  or  twice  turned,  to 
facilitate  the  absorption  of  oxygen;  it  should  be  then 
ground  again,  and  the  expressed  juice  added  to  it  before 
it  is  again  pressed.  The  best  method  of  grinding  the 
apples  is  to  employ  cylindrical  rollers  placed  so  near 
each  other  as  to  crush  them.  They  are  fed  from  a  hop¬ 
per  above  them,  from  which  the  apples  pass  between  a 
pair  of  fluted  or  toothed  cylinders,  by  which  they  are 
torn  and  partially  crushed  before  reaching  the  more 
perfectly  crushing  apparatus  below.  The  mass  is  then 
powerfully  pressed,  and  the  cider  is  run  into  casks.  The 
vinous  fermentation  commences  and  terminates  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods,  according  to  the  condition  and  quality  of 
the  fruit  and  the  state  of  the  weather.  The  best  thing 
whereby  to  judge  of  the  proper  moment  to  draw  the 
liquor  from  the  scum  and  sediment  is  the  brightness  of 
the  liquid  which  appears  after  the  discharge  of  fixed  air 
has  ceased  and  a  thick  crust  has  collected  on  the  surface. 
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The  clear  liquor  should  then  be  drawn  off  into  another 
cask.  If  it  remains  bright  and  quiet,  nothing  more  need 
be  done  to  it  till  the  succeeding  spring;  but  if  a  scum 
collects  on  the  surface  it  must  immediately  be  racked  off 
again,  as  this  would  produce  bad  effects  if  suffered  to  sink. 
Ci'derkin,  n.  -kin,  a  poor  liquor  made  from  the  refuse 
of  apples  after  the  juice  has  been  pressed  out  for  cider. 

CI-DEVANT,  ad.  se'dZ-vdng'  [F.  ci,  here,  this;  devant, 
before]:  formerly;  heretofore;  late. 

CIENFUEGOS,  se-en-fwa!  gos:  city  of  Cuba,  cap.  of  a 
district;  on  the  bay  of  Jagua  on  the  s.  coast,  130  m.  s.e.  of 
Havana.  It  is  named  from  a  capt.gen.  of  Cuba  who 
founded  it  about  1813,  and  is  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
town  on  the  island.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  defended  by 
the  fort  of  Los  Angeles,  and  railroad  communication 
with  Cardenas  and  other  places  on  the  n.  coast.  Cien- 
fuegos  is  connected  directly  by  cable  with  Santiago  de 
Cuba  and  Havana.  During  the  Spanish-American  War 
(q.v.)  the  harbor  of  Cienfuegos  was  effectually  blockaded, 
and  when  a  Spanish  mail  steamer,  the  Argonauta,  tried 
to  force  the  blockade  she  was  captured  (first  capture  of 
the  war)  by  the  U.  S.  gunboat  Nashville,  1898,  Apr.  29. 
On  the  same  day  the  cruiser  Marblehead  bombarded  its 
fortifications.  On  May  14  four  boat-crews  from  the 
American  vessels  rowed  into  the  harbor  and,  under  the 
protection  of  the  guns  of  their  ships,  cut  the  cables,  thus 
preventing  any  information  regarding  the  movements 
of  the  American  flying  squadron  from  reaching  Havana 
or  Santiago.  Cienfuegos  has  a  good  local  trade,  and  ex¬ 
ports  sugar,  wax,  and  timber.  Pop.  30,000. 

CIEZA,  the-a'thd:  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Murcia, 
26  m.  n.w.  of  the  city  of  Murcia;  on  an  eminence  near  the 
river  Segura,  overlooking  a  plain  of  great  fertility.  The 
streets  are  wide  and  well  paved;  and  there  are  manufact¬ 
ures  of  linen,  hempen  fabrics,  wine,  and  oil;  and  silkworms 
are  reared.  Pop.  14,000. 

CIGAR,  n.  si-gdr'  [Sp.  cigarro,  originally  a  particular 
kind  of  tobacco:  F.  cigare ]:  a  small  roll  of  tobacco-leaf 
for  smoking  (see  Tobacco).  Cigarette,  n.  slg'd-rU ', 
small  cigar,  of  tobacco  more  or  less  finely  divided,  and 
rolled  up  in  a  wrapper  forming  a  bundle  of  approximately 
cylindrical  shape.  For  wrapper,  corn  husk,  tobacco 
leaves,  or  sections  of  straw,  or  tissue  paper,  are  used. 
The  manufacture  has  attained  immense  development  in 
the  last  10  years.  Formerly  the  consumer  as  a  rule 
made  his  own  cigarettes  one  at  a  time,  rolling  up  the 
tobacco  in  a  wrapper.  They  are  now  made  principally 
in  factories.  The  tobacco  is  selected  with  care  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  various  treatment,  each  manufacturer  having 
his  own  systems.  Glycerine  is  used  to  preserve  the 
moisture  of  the  tobacco;  and  as  flavoring  a  great  variety 
of  substances  is  used.  As  wrapper  the  purest  tissue 
paper  is  generally  used.  Sometimes  it  is  prepared  in 
color  to  resemble  tobacc:.  One  such  preparation  is 
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made  by  dusting  dampened  paper  with  impalpable  powder 
of  tobacco  and  subjecting  piles  of  sheets  thus  treated  to 
pressure  until  dry.  The  best  paper  is  said  to  come  from 
Alcoy,  in  Valencia,  Spain.  The  rolling  of  the  cigarettes 
is  generally  done  by  hand.  The  tobacco  for  each  cigarette 
is  picked  up  by  the  fingers,  and  wonderful  accuracy  is 
attained  by  practice.  Though  many  machines,  some 
successful,  have  been  invented  for  rolling  cigarettes,  none 
have  been  able  to  displace  hand-work.  Medical  au¬ 
thorities  trace  serious  diseases  to  the  habitual  use  of 
cigarettes,  especially  by  persons  not  yet  mature;  and 
legislation  has  been  invoked  in  many  states  to  prohibit 
their  sale  to  minors. 

CILIA,  n.  plu.  sil'i-ti  [L.  citium,  an  eyelid  with  the  hairs 
growing  on  it:  It.  ciglio :  F.  cil]:  the  hair  of  the  eyelids; 
hairs  on  the  margin  of  any  body;  hair-like  processes  from 
the  margins  of  leaves,  petals,  etc.;  thin  hair-like  pro¬ 
jections  from  an  animal  membrane  which  have  a  quick 
vibratory  motion — seen  only  by  the  microscope  (see 
Epithelium.  CilTary,  a.  -i-er-1,  belonging  to  the  eye¬ 
lids  or  cilia.  Cil'ia'ted,  a.  -i-a'ted,  in  hot.,  furnished  or 
surrounded  with  parallel  filaments  or  bristles  resembling 
the  hairs  of  the  eyelids.  CilTobrach'iate,  a.  -i-d-br&k'- 
'i-at  [L.  brachium,  an  arm]:  having  the  arms  provided  with 
cilia.  Ciliary  motion,  that  rapid  vibratile  motion  char¬ 
acteristic  of  cilia  in  a  state  of  action,  which  thus  create 
currents  in  the  surrounding  or  contiguous  fluid. 

CILICIA,  se-ttsh'e-a:  ancient  division  of  Asia  Minor, 
now  included  in  the  Turkish  eyalet  of  Koniah.  The  Tau¬ 
rus  range,  which  separated  it  from  Cappadocia,  bounded 
it  on  the  n.,  the  Gulf  of  Issus  and  the  Cilician  Sea  on  the 
s.,  while  the  Amanus  and  Pamphylia  bounded  it  respect¬ 
ively  on  the  e.  and  w.:  lat.  36°  — 38'  n.,  long.  32°  10' — 37° 
8'  e.  The  e.  portion  of  Cilicia  was  fertile  in  grain,  wine, 
etc.;  while  the  w.  and  more  mountainous  portion  furnished 
inexhaustible  supplies  of  timber  to  the  ancients.  The 
pass  called  by  the  Turks  Golek  Boghaz  is  that  by  which 
the  younger  Cyrus  passed  from  Tyana  in  Cappadocia 
to  Tarsus;  and  it  is  also  the  same  by  which  Alexander 
the  Great  entered  Cilicia.  Pop.  about  100,000,  mostly 
nomadic. 

In  early  ages  Cilicia  was  ruled  by  its  own  kings,  the 
dynasty  of  Syennesis  being  apparently  the  most  im¬ 
portant.  The  Cilicians  were  a  distinct  people  in  the 
time  of  Xenophon;  but  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  got  a 
footing  after  the  time  of  Alexander.  The  Cilicians  were 
notorious  pirates,  but  having  carried  on  their  depredations 
too  close  to  the  shores  of  Italy,  the  Roman  arms  were 
turned  against  them,  and  Cilicia  was  made  a  Roman 
province  in  Pompey’s  time. 

CIMABUE,  che-md-bd'a,  Giovanni:  1240— soon  after 
1300;  b.  Florence:  one  of  the  restorers  of  the  art  of  paint¬ 
ing  in  Italy,  which  had  fallen  into  neglect  during  the  bar- 
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barism  of  the  dark  ages.  At  this  time,  the  fine  arts  were 
practiced  in  Italy  chiefly  by  Byzantines,  and  had  degener¬ 
ated  into  a  worn-out  mechanical  conventionalism.  C. 
studied  at  first  under  Byzantine  masters,  and  adopted 
their  traditional  forms,  but  gradually  excelled  his  teachers, 
made  innovations  on  their  fixed  patterns,  and  gave  life  and 
individuality  to  his  works.  Two  remarkable  pictures  of 
the  Madonna  by  C.  are  still  preserved  in  Florence — one 
(chiefly  Byzantine  in  style)  in  the  Academy;  the  other,  dis¬ 
playing  a  more  purely  original  genius,  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Novella.  It  is  said  that  this  latter  work  in  the 
time  of  C.  was  admired  as  a  miracle  of  art,  and  was  car¬ 
ried  to  the  church  in  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession.  More 
remarkables  pictures,  in  point  of  expression  or  dramatic 
effect,  are  found  in  C.’s  frescoes  in  the  church  of  San 
Francisco  at  Assisi.  What  strikes  one  as  very  wonderful 
about  C.’s  pictures,  is  the  accuracy  of  his  naked  figures, 
considering  that  he  had  no  better  professional  guides  than 
the  Byzantine  artists.  His  draperies  also  were  very  good, 
but  he  had  apparently  no  knowledge  of  perspective,  though 
acquainted  with  architecture.  His  greatest  pupil  was 
Giotto  (q.v.). 

CIMAROSA,  che-md-ro' zd,  Domenico  :  1749,  Dec.  17 
— 1801 ;  b.  Aversa:  Italian  composer  of  operas.  He  was 
educated  in  music  under  Sacchini,  and  in  the  conservatory 
of  Loretto.  His  first  pieces  were  the  Sacrificio  di  Abramo 
and  the  Olympiade.  When  barely  22  years  of  age,  he  had 
achieved  a  reputation  in  all  the  leading  Italian  theatres. 
He  was  then  called  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  resided 
four  years.  Afterward,  he  lived  at  various  German  courts; 
thence  he  proceeded  to  Vienna,  where  he  became  imperial 
chapel-master;  finally,  he  returned  to  Italy.  At  Naples, 
his  comic  opera,  II  Matnmonio  Segreto,  composed  Vienna 
1791,  was  repeated  57  times  in  succession.  C.  died  at  Ven¬ 
ice.  His  comic  operas,  which  are  remarkable  for  novelty, 
spirit,  whimsicality,  and  liveliness  of  idea,  show  also  great 
knowledge  of  stage-effect.  The  wealth  and  freshness  of 
his  invention  gave  rise  to  the  saying  that  one  finale  of  C. 
contained  material  for  a  dozen  operas. 

CIM'BALO:  musical  instrument  with  a  set  of  keys  like 
the  clavecin  or  harpsichord. 

CIM'BRI,  or  Kim'bui:  a  people  who  issued  from  the  n. 
of  Germany  in  conjunction  with  the  Teutones,  and  came 
into  hostile  contact  with  the  Romans  first  in  the  eastern  Alps, 
b.c.  113.  They  were  victorious  in  several  great  engage¬ 
ments,  and  were  prevented  from  devastating  Italy  only  by 
sustaining  a  terrible  defeat  from.  Marius,  on  the  Raudii 
Campi,  near  Verona,  or,  according  to  others,  near  Vercelli, 
b.c.  101,  Aug.  Their  infantry  fought  with  their  shields 
fastened  together  by  long  chains;  their  horsemen,  of  whom 
they  had  15,000,  were  well  armed  with  helmet,  coat  of 
mail,  shield,  and  spear.  Marius  had  so  chosen  his  position 
that  the  sun  and  dust  were  in  their  faces,  and  yet  they  con¬ 
tested  the  victory  most  bravely  with  the  Romans  who  were 
55,000  strong.  When  the  battle  was  lost,  the  women,  who 
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remained  in  the  camp  formed  of  the  wagons,  killed  them- 
uelves  and  their  children.  140,000  C.  are  said  to  have 
fallen  in  the  battle;  the  number  of  prisoners  is  given  at 
60,000.  It  is  not  till  long  afterward,  when  the  Romans 
themselves  penetrated  into  Germany,  that  the  name  of  the 
C.  again  appears.  Caesar  represents  the  Aduatici  of  Bel¬ 
gium  as  the  descendants  of  the  C.  and  Teutones.  Tacitus 
speaks  of  a  people  bearing  the  name  of  C.,  few  in  number 
but  of  great  reputation,  that  sent  ambassadors  to  Augustus. 
This  people  lived  in  the  extreme  north  of  Germany,  on  the 
borders  of  the  ocean;  according  to  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  called  from  them  the  Cim- 
bric  Chersonese,  now  Jutland.  The  ethnology  of  the  C. 
is  doubtful.  Greek  writers  associated  them  groundlessly 
with  the  Cimmerians  (q.v.);  Sallust  calls  them  Gauls; 
Caesar,  Tacitus,  and  Plutarch  looked  upon  them  as  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  the  opinion  of  their  German  origin  has  been 
adopted  by  most  moderns.  Yet  H.  Muller,  in  his  Marken 
des  Vaterlandes  (1837),  has  endeavored  to  show  that  they 
belonged  to  the  Celtic  race,  and  lived  originally  on  the  n.e. 
of  the  Belgae,  of  kindred  origin,  and  that  their  name  is  the 
same  as  that  by  which  the  Celts  of  Wales  designate  them¬ 
selves  to  this  day — Gymri. 

CIMBRIC,  a.  dm'brik:  pertaining  to  the  Cimbri,  an 
ancient  tribe  of  northern  Germany  and  Denmark. 

CIMETER,  or  Cymetar,  n.  slm'e-ter  [F.  cimeterre — from 
It.  scimiterra ;  Sp.  cimitarra;  Pers.  shamsher,  a  sword] : 
a  short  curved  sword  used  by  the  Persians  and  Turks ;  also 
spelled  Scimetar,  Scimitar,  and  Scymetar. 

CIM'EX  and  CIMICTD.dE:  see  Bug. 

CIMICIF'UGA,  or  Bug-bane:  herb  of  the  order  Ranun - 
culce.  Incisely  toothed  leaflets;  flower,  white;  herbaceous 
stem,  four  to  six  ft.  high.  Also  called  snakeroot  and  black 
cohosh.  The  aqueous  decoction  or  alcoholic  extract  of 
the  root  of  G.  racemosa  is  used  in  medicine  in  cases  of 
chorea,  and  was  formerly  used  in  rheumatism. 

CIMINNA,  che-min'na:  town  of  Sicily,  Province  of 
Palermo,  18  m.  s.e.  of  the  city  of  Palermo.  Pop.  about 
10,000. 

CIMMERIAN,  a.  sim-me'ri-an  [L.  Cimmerium,  a  former 
name  of  the  Crimea,  fabled  by  the  ancients  to  have  been 
continually  shrouded  in  darkness]:  extremely  dark;  very 
obscure;  benighted.  Cimmerii,  n.  plu.  sim-mer'i-i,  or  Cim¬ 
merians,  anc.  mythical  people  who  were  said  to  live  in  the 
furthest  w.  on  the  ocean  amid  constant  mists  and  darkness; 
in  the  poems  of  Homer,  the  name  of  the  people  dwelling 
*  beyond  the  ocean-stream,’  where  the  sun  never  shines  and 
perpetual  darkness  reigns. — But  the  historic  C.  were  a 
people  whose  country  lay  between  the  Borysthenes 
(Dnieper)  and  the  Tanais  (Don),  including  also  the  Tauric 
Chersonesus  (Crimea).  The  Cimmerian  Bosporus  (Strait 
of  Yenikale)  derived  its  name  from  them:  see  Bosporus. 
Kaffa.  Being  driven  out  by  the  Scythians,  they  migrated 
to  Asia  Minor,  dwelt  there  for  some  time,  plundered  Sardis, 
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tailed  in  an  attempt  upon  Miletum,  and  were  finally  routed 
and  expelled  by  the  Lydian  king  Alyattes,  some  time  after 
b.c.  617. 

CIMOLITE,  n.  sim'd-llt:  a  pure  white  or  grayish-white 
variety  of  clay  from  the  island  of  Cimolus  (now  Argen- 
tiera),  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  used  as  a  fuller's  earth 
(q.v.).  It  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  aluminum,  apparently 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  augite.  It  is  of  a  light 
color,  compact,  and  somewhat  slaty.  Water  soon  splits 
it  up;  when  ground  with  water  it  forms  a  thick  cream. 
In  classical  times  it  was  used  as  a  soap  for  cleaning  delicate 
fabrics,  and  by  the  bath-keepers.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Aristophanes  in  this  connection  It  is  used  in  the  island 
as  a  detergent.  Cimolian,  a.  si-mo'U-dn ,  pertaining  to. 

CIMON,  si'mon:  an  Athenian  commander;  d.  bc.  449; 
son  of  Miltiades  who  was  the  conqueror  at  Marathon.  In 
conjunction  with  Aristides,  he  was  placed  over  the  Athe¬ 
nian  contingent  to  the  allied  fleet,  which,  under  the  su¬ 
preme  command  of  the  Spartan  Pausanias,  continued 
the  war  against  the  Persians  (b.c.  477).  He  effected 
the  important  conquest  of  Eton.  a  town  on  the  river 
Strymon,  then  garrisoned  by  the  Persians.  Later  (ac¬ 
cording  to  Clinton,  b.c.  466),  when  commander-in-chief, 
he  encountered  a  Persian  fleet  of  350  ships  at  the  river 
Eurymedon,  destroyed  or  captured  200,  and  defeated 
the  land-forecs  on  the  same  day.  He  succeeded  like¬ 
wise  in  driving  the  Persians  from  Thrace,  Caria,  and 
Lycia;  and  expended  much  of  the  money  which  he  had 
obtained  by  the  recovery  of  his  patrimony  in  Thrace  upon 
the  improvement  of  the  city  of  Athens.  At  this  period 
he  appears  to  have  been  the  most  influential  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians.  The  hereditary  enemy  of  Persia,  it  was  his  policy 
to  advocate  a  close  alliance  with  Sparta;  and  when  the 
Helots  revolted  he  led  an  army  upon  two  occasions  to 
the  support  of  the  Spartan  troops;  but  on  the  latter  oc¬ 
casion,  having  lost  the  confidence  of  his  allies,  he  was 
ignominiously  dismissed.  After  his  return  to  Athens 
his  policy  was  opposed  by  the  democracy,  headed  by 
Pericles,  who  procured  his  banishment  by  ostracism. 
He  was  recalled  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  exile,  and  was 
instrumental  in  obtaining  a  five  years'  armistice  between 
the  Spartans  ar  4  the  Athenians.  He  died  while  besieg¬ 
ing  the  Persian  garrison  of  Citium  in  Cyprus. 

CINALOA,  sin-d-ld'd:  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  of 
C.,  on  the  Rio  Cinaloa,  about  50  m.  from  its  entrance 
into  the  Gulf  of  California.  It  is  a  thriving  place,  with 
goldwashings  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  about  9,000. 

CINAPUSEN,  se-nd-pd'sdn,  or  Cinapuran  Islands, 
a  cluster  of  10  islands  of  the  Tawi  group,  Sulu  Archi¬ 
pelago,  lying  southwest  of  the  island  of  Sulu;  area  13 
square  miles.  The  islands  are  covered  with  tropical 
vegetation,  and  are  mostly  resorted  to  for  fishing  by  na¬ 
tives  of  neighboring  islands.  Tabawan,  the  largest  of 
the  cluster  is,  however,  thickly  nooulated :  the  inhabitants 
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carry  on  a  considerable  pearl  fishery.  They  were  at  one 
time  notorious  pirates,  but  since  the  destruction  of  their 
settlements  by  a  Spanish  fleet,  have  been  harmless  and 
inoffensive.  The  islands  now  belong  to  the  United  States 
and  are  a  part  of  the  Military  Department  of  Mindanao. 

CINCHONINE,  n.  sin-ko'nin,  sometimes  Chinchonine 
[said  to  be  after  Countess  of  Chinchon  (q.v.),  wife  of  a 
viceroy  of  Peru,  a.d.  1638;  but  whose  name  probably 
only  modified  kina,  or  kinakina,  the  native  Peruvian 
name] :  the  bark  of  a  tree  of  many  species  growing  in  Peru, 
etc.,  also  called  Peruvian  bark,  and  Jesuits’  bark;  the 
tree  itself,  ord.  Rubiacece.  Cinchonaceous,  a.  sin'ko- 
na'shtis,  of  pertaining  to  the  chinchonine.  Cinchon'ic, 
a.  -kdn'ik,  pertaining  to.  Cin'chonism,  n.  -ko'mzm,  in 
med.,  a  disturbed  condition  of  the  body  caused  by  over¬ 
doses  of  cinchonine  or  quinine. 

CINCHONINE:  a  most  important  genus  of  trees  of  the 
nat.  ord.  Cinchonacece,  yielding  the  bark  so  much  valued  in 
medicine,  known  as  Peruvian  bark,  Jesuits’  bark,  China 
bark,  quina,  quinquina,  cinchona  bark,  etc.,  and  from 
which  the  important  alkaloids  Quinia  or  Quinine  (q.v.), 
and  Cinchonia  or  Cinchonine,  are  obtained.  The  species 
of  this  genus  are  sometimes  trees  of  great  magnitude ;  but 
an  aftergrowth  springing  from  their  roots  when  they  have 
been  felled,  often  appear  only  as  large  shrubs;  and 
some  of  them,  in  the  highest  mountain  regions  in  which 
they  are  found,  are  low  trees  with  stems  only  eight  or 
ten  ft.  in  height.  They  are  natives  of  S.  America,  between 
s.  lat.  20°  and  n.  lat.  10°,  and  chiefly  on  the  e.  slope  of 
the  second  range  of  the  Cordilleras.  All  the  cinchonines 
are  evergreen-trees,  with  laurel-like,  entire,  opposite 
leaves,  stipules  which  soon  fall  off,  and  panicles  of  flowers 
which,  in  general  appearance,  are  like  those  of  lilac  or 
privet.  The  flowers  are  white,  rose-colored,  or  purplish, 
and  very  fragrant.  The  calyx  is  small  and  five-toothed ; 
the  corolla  tubular  with  a  salver-shaped  five-cleft  limb. 
In  the  true  Cinchonas  the  capsule  splits  from  the  base 
upward;  the  species  in  which  it  splits  from  above  down¬ 
ward  form  the  sub-genus  Cascarilla,  the  distinction  acquir¬ 
ing  importance  from  the  consideration  that  the  barks 
of  the  former  alone  contain  the  alkaloids  so  valuable  in 
medicine;  and  this  property  is  further  limited  to  those 
species  which  have  the  corolla  downy  or  silky  on  the  out¬ 
side.  Beyond  the  botanical  limits  thus  narrowly  marked 
out  not  a  trace  of  these  alkaloids  has  yet  been  discovered 
anywhere. 

Great  difficulty  has  been  found  in  determining  the  species 
by  which  the  different  varieties  of  C.  bark  known  in  com¬ 
merce  are  produced.  The  common  commercial  names  are 
derived  partly  from  the  color  of  the  kinds,  and  partly 
from  the  districts  in  which  they  are  produced,  or  the  ports 
where  they  are  shipped.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  now 
ascertained  that  Calisaya  bark,  also  called  royal  or  gen¬ 
uine  yellow  bark,  one  of  the  very  best  kinds — mostly 
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shipped  from  Africa — is  chiefly  the  produce  of  C.  Calisaya , 
a  large  tree  growing  in  hot  mountain  valleys  of  Bolivia 
and  the  south  of  Peru.  To  give  all  the  varieties  of  bark 
and  species  of  the  tree  would  go  beyond  our  limits. 

The  accurate  discrimination  of  the  different  kinds  of 
bark  requires  much  experience.  The  taste  is  always 
bitter,  but  it  is  possible  even  to  distinguish  by  the  taste 
those  varieties  which  contain  quinine  most  largely  from 
those  in  which  cinchonine  is  most  abundant. 

The  cutting  and  peeling  of  C.  trees  are  carried  on  by 
Indians,  who  go  in  parties,  and  pursue  their  occupation 
during  the  whole  of  the  dry  season.  They  build  a  hut, 
which  serves  both  for  their  abode  and  for  drying  the  bark. 
The  trees  are  felled  as  near  the  root  as  possible,  that  none 
of  the  bark  may  be  lost;  and  the  bark  being  stripped  off, 
is  carefully  dried;  the  quilled  form  of  the  thinner  bark 
is  acquired  in  drying.  The  bark  is  made  up  into  pack¬ 
ages  of  various  size,  but  averaging  about  150  lbs.  weight, 
closely  wrapped  in  woolen  cloth,  and  afterward  in  hides, 
to  be  conveyed  on  mules’  backs  to  the  towns.  These 
packages  are  called  drums  or  seroons.  It  is  in  them  that 
the  bark  is  always  brought  to  Europe. 

A  number  of  spurious  kinds  of  Peruvian  or  C.  Bark 
are  either  sent  into  the  market  separately,  or  are  employed 
for  adulterating  the  genuine  kinds.  They  are  bitter  barks, 
and  have,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  febrifugal  properties, 
but  are  chemically  and  medicinally  very  different  from 
true  C.  bark.  They  are  produced  by  trees  of  genera  very 
closely  allied  to  the  cinchonine. 

While  C.  trees  have  been  becoming  every  year  more 
scarce  in  their  native  regions,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  cultivate  them  there,  notwithstanding  the  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  demand  for  the  bark;  but  the  Dutch 
have  made  extensive  plantations  in  Java,  and  the  same 
has  been  done  in  British  India  and  Ceylon.  The  planta¬ 
tions  in  Jamaica  now  yield  bark  superior  to  the  best  pro¬ 
duce  of  Ceylon.  Plantations  have  been  made  also  in 
Trinidad,  Mauritius,  and  St.  Helena.  See  Peruvian 
Bark.  The  Indians  of  Peru  called  the  C.  trees  Kina, 
whence  are  derived  the  names  China,  Quina,  etc.  But 
it  is  not  certain  that  they  knew  the  use  of  the  bark  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  chief  active  principals  are  the  two  alkaloids,  quinine 
(q.v.)  and  cinchonine.  The  latter  is  not  generally  present 
in  so  large  a  proportion  as  the  quinine,  and  does  not  pos¬ 
sess  such  powerful  medicinal  properties.  When  isolated 
the  alkaloid  cinchonine  can  be  obtained  in  a  crystallized 
state. 

C.  bark  itself  has,  in  later  times,  fallen  into  comparative 
disuse,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  the  alkaloid  quinine, 
which  is  now  extensively  in  use  in  medicine  in  the  form 
of  sulphate  or  disulphate  of  quinine,  and  is  given  in  doses 
of  from  one  to  twenty  grains,  in  almost  all  the  cases  to 
which  the  bark  was  supposed  to  be  applicable. 

Cinchonine,  a  crystalline  alkaloid,  C19H22ON2,  melting 
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at  255.°4C.,  found,  together  with  quinine,  in  cinchonine 
bark,  being  present  to  the  extent  of  0.2-2%.  It  is  more 
soluble  than  quinine  and  is,  therefore,  found  in  the  mother- 
liquors  of  the  bark  extract  after  the  removal  of  the  quinine. 
Medically  it  is  similar  to  quinine,  but  is  decidedly  less  active. 
Its  salts  resemble  closely  those  of  quinine,  the  sulphates, 
for  example,  having  the  formula  (C19H220N2)2.H2S04.2- 
H20  and  C19H220N2.H2S04. 4H20,  respectively.  Solu¬ 
tions  of  these  salts  are  not  fluorescent  unless  quinine 
or  other  impurity  is  present.  The  exact  chemical  consti¬ 
tution  of  C.  is  unknown,  but  it  is  closely  related  to 
quinoline  and  pyridine  (q.v). 

CINCHONACE.E,  sin-ko-na'se-e:  a  nat.  ord.  of  exoge¬ 
nous  plants,  consisting  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous 
plants,  with  simple,  entire,  opposite,  or  whorled  leaves 
and  stipules  between  their  footstalks.  The  calyx  is  adher¬ 
ent  to  the  ovary;  the  corolla  is  tubular  and  regular,  its 
segments  are  equal  in  number  to  those  of  the  calyx,  when 
the  calyx  is  divided;  the  stamens  arise  from  the  corolla, 
and  are  alternate  with  its  segments.  The  ovary  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  disk,  and  usually  two-celled ;  the  style  single, 
the  fruit  either  splitting  into  two  halves  or  not  splitting 
at  all,  either  dry  or  succulent. — This  order  has  been  very 
generally  regarded  by  botanists  as  a  sub.  ord.  of  Rubiacece 
(q.v.),  but  far  exceeds  all  the  rest  of  that  order,  both 
in  the  number  and  importance  of  its  species,  of  which 
from  2,500  to  3,000  are  known,  mostly  tropical,  and  the 
remainder,  with  few  exceptions,  sub-tropical.  The  C. 
are  nearly  allied  to  Caprifoliacece  (woodbines  or  honey¬ 
suckles,  etc.),  and  interesting  relations  have  been  pointed 
out  between  them  and  Umbelliferce.  They  constitute 
a  very  large  part  of  the  flora  of  tropical  regions.  Besides 
the  genus  Cinchona  (q.v.)  and  other  genera  producing 
febrifugal  barks — Exostemma,  Condaminea,  Pinckneya, 
Portlandia,  etc. — the  order  produces  a  number  of  valuable 
medicinal  plants,  of  which  ipecacuanha  (q.v.)  is  the 
most  important.  The  coffee  (q.v.)  shrub  belongs  to  it; 
also  the  tree  which  yields  Gambir  (q.v.).  It  produces 
a  number  of  plants  employed  in  dyeing,  among  which 
are  the  Chay  Root  or  Choya,  and  some  species  of  Morinda. 
Some  trees  of  this  order  yield  valuable  timber.  Many 
of  the  species  have  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers;  and 
some  produce  pleasant  fruits,  among  which  are  the  Geni- 
pap  ( Genipa  Americana)  of  S.  America  the  native  peach 
(Sarcocephalus  esculentus)  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  voa- 
vanga  of  Madagascar  ( Vangueria  edulis ).  An  extract 
with  some  sweetness  and  a  more  astringent  taste  than 
terra  japonica,  and  called  by  the  Malays  gambier,  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Uncaria  gambir.  Ipecacuanha  is  the 
root  of  Cephaelis  ipecacuanha,  a  little,  creeping-rooted f 
semi-herbaceous  plant,  found  in  the  damp  forests  of  Brazil. 

CINCIA  LEX,  sin'shi-a  leks:  an  enactment  by  M. 
Cincius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  a.u.c.  549,  which  decreed 
that  no  man  should  take  any  money  from  a  client  as  a 
gift  or  fee  in  judging  a  cause. 
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CINCINNATI,  sm-sln-ndt'e,  one  of  the  great  cities  of 
the  United  States,  the  largest  in  Ohio;  near  the  s.w.  corner 
of  that  state,  in  Hamilton  co.,  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  Ohio 
river,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Licking  river,  and  the 
cities  of  Covington  and  Newport  in  Kentucky.  In  the 
midst  of  a  vast  fertile  region,  and  half  way  down  the  nav¬ 
igable  Ohio  river,  its  situation  is  favorable  to  growth  and 
prosperity.  It  lies  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  hills  between 
400  and  500  ft.  in  height,  forming  an  amphitheatre  of 
great  beauty.  The  area  of  the  city  is  24,320  acres,  or 
about  38  sq.  m.  Its  total  extent  along  the  river-front  is 
about  11  miles. 

Topography,  etc. — Cincinnati  is  built  principally  upon 
two  terraces,  the  first  about  60  ft.,  the  second  about  110 
ft.  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  river.  By  annexation  it 
has  now  come  to  include  a  considerable  portion  of  the  hill- 
region,  which  forms  an  amphitheate  some  3  m.  in  diameter 
e.  and  w.,  and  1 J  m.  in  radius  n.  and  s.,  around  the  heart  of 
the  city.  Several  suburban  villages  have  thus  been  taken 
into  the  city.  Of  particular  regions  of  the  city,  the  most 
distinctive  m  character  is  the  German  district  in  the  n.e. 
part,  called  ‘Over  the  Rhine,’  and  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  city  by  a  portion  of  the  Miami  and  Erie  canal,  locally 
called  the  Rhine.  The  West  End  is  the  fashionable  dis¬ 
trict.  The  climate  of  Cincinnati  and  the  surrounding 
country  is  similar  to  that  of  other  localities  of  the  same 
latitude  and  altitude  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  The 
annual  mean  temperature  is  56°  F. ;  the  mean  temperature 
of  Jan.  is  35°,  that  of  July  78.5°.  The  maximum  tempera¬ 
ture  in  the  summer  is  usually  about  96°  or  97°;  the  mini¬ 
mum  temperature  of  winter  is  usually  about  zero.  The 
average  annual  rainfall  is  about  45.5  inches.  The  prevail¬ 
ing  winds  are  from  the  s.e.  The  n.w.  wind  is  the  forerun¬ 
ner  of  storms  in  summer  and  of  cold  in  winter. 

Parks,  etc— The  largest  park  is  Eden  park,  206  acres, 
about  a  mile  e.  of  the  centre  of  the  city;  the  large  reser¬ 
voirs  of  the  water-works  are  located  in  it.  Burnet-woods 
park,  n.  of  the  city,  and  about  2  m.  from  its  centre,  con¬ 
tains  163^  acres.  It  has  a  lake  of  some  3  acres  used  for 
boating  and  for  skating.  Free  open-air  concerts  are  given 
in  this  park  each  week  in  the  season,  the  funds  being  pro¬ 
vided  by  an  endowment  of  $50,000  given  by  a  citizen  of 
Cincinnati.  Lincoln  park,  of  10  acres,  also  has  a  small 
lake ;  this  park  is  in  the  w.  end.  In  the  central  part  of  the 
city  are  several  small  open-air  spaces,  of  an  acre  or  two  in 
area.  Cincinnati  has  a  considerable  number  of  cemeteries, 
of  which  five  are  Jewish,  five  Rom.  Cath.,  and  four  German. 
Burials  within  the  city  are  now  forbidden;  most  of  the 
bodies  have  been  removed  from  the  old  burial-grounds, 
and  the  sites  of  some  are  now  occupied  by  buildings.  Of 
the  cemeteries  outside  of  the  city  the  most  picturesque  is 
Spring  Grove  cemetery,  600  acres,  consecrated  1845,  one 
of  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  laid  out  after  the  manner  of  a  park,  with 
lawns,  trees,  lakes,  and  shrubbery.  There  is  a  beautiful 
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mortuary  chapel,  of  blue  limestone  with  trimmings  of 
sandstone;  also  a  soldiers’  monument,  consisting  of  a 
bronze  statue  with  granite  pedestal;  and  many  beautiful 
private  monuments. 

Suburbs. — Some  of  the  most  important  of  the  formerly 
suburban  villages  around  Cincinnati  have  been  incorpor¬ 
ated  within  its  limits.  Chief  among  these  are  Brighton, 
formerly  the  locality  of  the  stock-yards,  Fairmount, 
Mount  Auburn  at  the  n.,  a  district  of  elegant  residences, 
and  at  the  s.e.  Fulton  and  Pendleton.  Of  the  remaining 
sections,  Clifton,  on  the  n.,  is  one  presenting  great  beauty 
of  landscape  gardening.  Its  avenues  are  lined  with  fine 
shade-trees,  and  some  of  the  finest  villas  in  Cincinnati’s 
environs  are  to  be  found  in  it.  It  has  also  a  handsome 
town-hall  of  brick,  containing  the  public  offices  and  the 
principal  school.  Avondale,  e.  of  Clifton,  is  another  beau¬ 
tiful  section,  containing  many  fine  residences.  Mt.  Wash¬ 
ington,  on  the  n.e.,  has  similar  characteristics.  Its  land¬ 
scape  gardening,  and  especially  its  magnolias,  are  specially 
notable.  Other  suburban  places  are  Delhi  and  Riverside 
to  the  w.,  Madisonville  and  Linwood  to  the  n.e.,  St.  Ber¬ 
nard  to  the  n.,  and  at  a  greater  distance  to  the  n.,  Hart¬ 
well  and  Lockwood,  Glendale  and  Reading.  On  the 
Kentucky  side  of  the  Ohio  are  the  cities  of  Covington  and 
Newport,  which  by  the  census  of  1900  had  populations  of 
42,938  and  28,301  respectively,  and,  though  in  another 
state,  are  virtually  suburbs  of  Cincinnati.  They  are 
situated,  the  former  on  the  w.,  the  latter  on  the  e.  side  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Licking  river.  Bellevue  and  Dayton,  in 
Ky.,  also  suburbs  of  Cincinnati,  extend  to  the  e.  of  New¬ 
port. 

Streets,  etc.— The  streets  are  laid  out  with  great  regular¬ 
ity,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  are  broad  and 
well-shaded.  Originally  paved  with  limestone,  if  paved  at 
all,  they  have  since  been  paved  with  cobble-stones  or  with 
artificial  preparations.  The  number  of  miles  of  streets, 
avenues,  and  alleys  is  about  650.  In  the  central  part  of 
the  city  the  streets  running  e.  and  w.  are  numbered. 
Fountain  Square  is  regarded  as  the  centre  of  Cincinnati, 
whence  converging,  electric  cars  run  to  all  parts  of  the 
citv  and  suburbs,  including  those  on  the  Kentucky  side, 
reaching  so  far  as  Fort  Thomas  hill-station,  40  .min.  dis¬ 
tant:  inclined-plane  elevators  give  communication  with 
the  hill  tops  on  the  e.,  n.,  and  w.  Five  immense  bridges 
span  the  Ohio  river  at  Cincinnati,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  the  great  suspension  bridge  connecting  Cincin¬ 
nati  with  Covington.  When  built,  it  was  the  largest 
single-span  bridge  of  its  class  in  the  world.  The  towers 
which  sustain  the  cables  are  230  ft.  high;  they  are  higher, 
and  each  one  contains  more  stone,  than  the  Bunker  Hill 
monument.  The  distance  from  those  on  the  Ohio  shore 
to  those  on  the  Kentucky  shore  is  1,057  ft.  The  bridge  has 
a  width  of  36  ft.,  and  has  double  tracks  for  the  street  rail¬ 
roads  to  Covington  and  Newport,  two  carriage-ways,  and 
two  ways  for  pedestrians.  The  total  length  of  the  bridge 
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is  2,252  ft.,  and  its  height  above  low-water  mark,  is,  in  the 
centre,  103  ft. ;  it  was  completed  and  opened  to  the  public, 
1867,  Jan.  1.  The  bridge  connecting  Cincinnati  with  New¬ 
port,  Ky.,  is  a  mile  e.  of  the  suspension  bridge,  and  is  100  ft. 
above  low-water  mark.  This  bridge  is  of  wrought  iron, 
and  rests  on  11  piers.  Including  its  approaches,  its  length 
is  3,090  ft. ;  the  channel  span  is  of  405  ft.  Though  built 
for  a  railroad  bridge,  it  contains  ways  for  foot-passengers, 
carriages,  and  horse-cars.  A  third  bridge,  of  wrought  iron, 
which  with  its  approaches  is  over  a  mile  in  length,  is  used 
exclusively  for  the  Cincinnati  Southern  railroad.  It  is 
about  1£  m.  w.  of  the  suspension  bridge,  and  connects  Cin¬ 
cinnati  with  Ludlow,  Ky.  The  11  m.  of  water-front  are 
occupied  by  many  wharves,  or  ‘landings.’  Most  of  these 
are  private  property,  and  are  used  for  log-rafts,  coal-boats 
and  barges,1 ‘and  lumber.  Most  of  those  owned  by  the  city 
are  leased,  but  in  the  central  portion  is  what  is  called  the 
‘public  landing,’  used  for  general  steamboat  traffic.  Bath¬ 
houses  are  numerous  in  Cincinnati,  and  the  city  maintains 
a  public  swimming-bath,  moored  in  the  Ohio  river  during 
the  summer. 

Water-works,  etc. — The  water  supply  of  Cincinnati  is 
obtained  wholly  from  the  river.  The  pumping-house, 
situated  on  the  river-bank,  contains  7  large  pumping- 
engines,  with  a  combined  pumping  capacity  of  about 
87,000,000  gallons  a  day.  These  engines  lift  the  water 
into  the  old  reservoir,  comparatively  small,  and  into  two 
new  reservoirs  in  Eden  park  with  a  capacity  of  100,000,000 
gallons.  They  are  constructed  in  a  natural  ravine,  across 
the  mouth  of  which  an  immense  wall  of  solid  masonry  has 
been  thrown.  The  old  reservoir  supplies  the  s.  part  of 
the  city,  and  some  of  the  w.  Those  in  Eden  park  supply 
the  parts  n.  of  this,  up  to  the  hills.  A  second  pumping- 
house  lifts  water  from  these  last  up  to  two  great  boiler- 
iron  reservoirs  upon  the  hills  in  the  n.  of  the  city,  by  means 
of  which  those  regions  are  supplied.  There  is  also  a  sixth 
reservoir,  on  Price’s  hill,  in  the  w.  part  of  the  city.  The 
water-works  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  city.  Gas 
is  supplied,  under  some  limitations  on  the  part  of  the  city, 
by  a  joint-stock  corporation,  which  also  in  part  supplies 
the  suburbs.  Part  of  the  city  has  surface  drainage;  part 
is  drained  by  sewers. 

Public  and  Private  Buildings. — The  most  imposing 
of  the  public  buildings  of  Cincinnati  is  the  United  States 
government  building,  containing  the  custom-house,  post- 
office,  United  States  courts,  and  assistant  treasurer’s 
office.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  of  granite,  in  the 
Renaissance  style,  with  four  stories  and  a  mansard  roof 
above  the  sidewalk,  and  basement  and  sub-basement 
below.  It  is  354  ft.  long  and  164  ft.  wide,  and  cost  about 
$6,000,000.  The  county  court-house  of  Hamilton  co.  is 
a  large  and  imposing  building,  200  ft.  square,  and  four 
stories  high.  It  is  built  of  Dayton  stone,  in  the  Roman 
Corinthian  style,  and  contains  the  county  courts,  the 
rooms  of  the  county  officers,  and  the  law  library.  The 
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city  building,  containing  most  of  the  offices  of  the  city 
government,  is  also  large  and  handsome.  One  of  the 
chief  ornaments  of  the  city  is  the  music  hall  and  expo¬ 
sition  building,  in  which  is  held,  each  autumn,  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  arts,  manufactures,  agriculture,  and  other  indus¬ 
tries,  foreign  and  domestic.  The  building  is  of  brick, 
in  the  modernized  Gothic  style,  402  ft.  long  by  316  wide. 
The  music  hall  seats  4,428  persons,  and  provides  standing 
room  for  3,000  more,  besides  whien  the  stage  will  accom¬ 
modate  1,500.  It  contains  a  great  organ,  of  6,237  pipes, 
which  was  built  in  Boston;  but  its  artistic  screen  of  wild- 
cherry  was  designed  and  carved  by  residents  of  Cincinnati. 
This  building  cost  about  $500,000.  The  masonic  temple, 
of  massive  freestone,  in  the  Byzantine  style,  cost  about 
$200,000.  Of  the  theatres  of  the  city,  Pike’s  opera-house 
is  architecturally  the  most  important;  it  is  of  fine  sand¬ 
stone,  in  the  Elizabethan  style.  There  are  more  than  a 
hundred  public  halls. 

Churches. — Church  Region  is  a  name  given  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Peter’s  cathedral,  there  being 
no  less  than  10  churches  within  a  radius  of  one  square  from 
the  cathedral.  The  finest  church  edifice,  architecturally, 
is  St.  Peter’s  Cathedral  (Rom.  Cath.)  The  main  walls 
of  the  cathedral  are  of  Dayton  limestone,  while  the  base¬ 
ment  is  of  blue  sandstone.  The  steeple,  221  ft.  high,  is 
of  very  graceful  proportions.  At  one  end  is  an  altar  of 
Carrara  marble,  with  two  angels  on  each  side,  the  work 
of  Hiram  Powers.  Opposite  is  an  organ  of  2,700  pipes. 
Finest  among  the  paintings  of  the  cathedral  is  that  of 
St.  Peter  Liberated  by  an  Angel ,  by  Murillo,  taken  by  the 
French  from  the  Spaniards  during  the  Peninsular  war; 
it  was  presented  by  Cardinal  Fesch,  uncle  of  Napoleon,  to 
the  bishop  of  Gncinnati. 

Hospitals ,  etc. — The  largest  hospital  of  the  city  is  the 
Cincinnati  hospital,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  appointed 
in  the  world.  It  occupies  two  entire  squares,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  8  separate  buildings,  arranged  around  a  central 
court-yard.  Its  capacity  is  large  and  its  staff  numerous; 
it  has  also  an  excellent  library.  It  is  a  charitable  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  city,  but  with  provision  for  pay-patients. 
Of  hospitals  under  private  management,  the  largest  is 
the  Good  Samaritan  hospital,  occupying  a  building  orig¬ 
inally  constructed  for  a  United  States  marine  hospital. 
It  is  under  the  care  of  the  sisters  of  charity,  and  can 
accommodate  nearly  200  patients.  Other  hospitals  are 
St.  Mary’s  hospital,  under  the  care  of  the  sisters  of  the 
poor  of  St.  Francis,  the  Jewish  hospital,  and  the  hospital 
for  contagious  diseases.  Longview  asylum  for  the  insane, 
situated  about  8  m.  n.  of  Cincinnati,  is  one  of  the  largest  of 
such  institutions  in  the  w.  It  is  supported  by  Hamilton  co. 
The  city  workhouse  or  prison,  an  immense  structure,  3£ 
m.  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  is  one  of  its  most  imposing 
buildings.  Near  it  is  a  large  building  of  limestone,  called 
the  house  of  refuge,  a  house  of  correction  for  criminal 
youth  of  both  sexes,  between  the  ages  of  8  and  16  years. 
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The  Cincinnati  orphan  asylum  is  the  oldest  charity  of  its 
kind  in  the  w.’;  and  there  are  many  other  charitable  insti¬ 
tutions,  with  buildings  of  more  or  less  architectural  merit. 

Monuments. — The  principal  monuments  are  those  in 
honor  of  Col.  R.  L.  McCook,  of  the  9th  Ohio  regiment,  and 
of  Wm.  Woodward,  founder  of  the  Woodward  high-school. 
The  finest  out-door  work  of  art  with  which  the  city  is  em¬ 
bellished  is  the  Tyler  Davidson  fountain,  given  to  the  city 
in  memory  of  a  citizen  of  that  name.  It  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  esplanade,  on  Fountain  square.  The  base 
and  basin  are  of  porphyry,  the  fountain  itself  of  bronze, 
with  many  figures  of  high  artistic  merit,  emblematic  of 
the  uses  of  water.  The  fountain  is  38  ft.  high,  was  de¬ 
signed  and  cast  in  Germany,  and  cost  $105,000. 

Railroads ,  etc. — The  railroads  entering  Cincinnati  num¬ 
ber  24  in  all.  Of  these  the  principal  are  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  the  C.  Southern,  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  the 
C.  Hamilton  and  Dayton,  the  C.  Indianapolis  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago,  the  Cleveland  Columbus  C.  and  Indianapolis, 
and  the  C.  and  Marietta.  The  first  railroad  to  the  city 
was  built  1842.  The  C.  Southern,  running  to  Chatta¬ 
nooga  was  built  and  is  owned  by  the  city  itself ;  it  is  man¬ 
aged  for  the  city  by  a  board  of  trustees.  There  are  six 
railroad  depots.  That  of  the  C.  Hamilton  and  Dayton 
is  large  and  ornate,  and  accommodates  several  other  rail¬ 
roads.  The  Kentucky  Central  has  its  depot  in  Covington. 

Commerce. — Cincinnati  is  a  port  of  entry  and  has  some 
foreign  commerce. .  The  first  steamboat  navigated  the 
Ohio  1812.  The  imports  amount  annually  to  about 
$3,000,000.  The  city  has  a  large  number  of  national 
banks  and  also  several  state  and  savings  banks.  The 
exchanges  at  the  U.  S.  clearing-house  aggregate  annually 
over  $1,000,000,000. 

Manufactures. — The  Federal  census  of  1900  reported 
5,127  manufacturing  establishments,  employing  $109,- 
582,142  capital  and  69,897  persons;  paying  $77,539,292 
for  materials  used  and  $33,965,210  for  wages;  and  yield¬ 
ing  products  of  an  aggregate  value  of  $157,806,834.  The 
principal  articles,  according  to  the  value  of  products, 
were  men’s  clpthing,  in  factories  ($11,950,648);  foundry 
and  machine  shop  products  ($11,705,778);  packed  meat, 
wholesale  ($9,532,057);  leather  ($9,419,687);  boots  and 
shoes,  in  factories  ($8,788,424);  and  malt  liquors  ($6,- 
387,383).  Other  important  manufactures  were  safes 
and  vaults,  furniture,  soap  and  candles,  saddlery  and 
harness,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  and  publications. 

Government  and  Finance.— The  government  of  the  city 
is  vested  in  the  mayor,  common  council,  board  of  city 
commissioners,  board  of  police  commissioners,  board  of 
fire  commissioners,  and  board  of  education.  The  board 
of  city  commissioners  have  charge  of  public  works.  The 
police  force  numbers  about  400  men,  the  fire  department 
about  200.  The  steam  fire  engine  was  first  brought  into 
use  here.  The  county  returns  two  members  to  the  United 
States  house  of  representatives  and  has  cast  the  maioritv 
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of  its  vote  for  the  Republican  party;  the  city  is  usually 
democratic.  The  assessed  valuation  of  Cincinnati’s  taxa¬ 
ble  property  in  1906  was  over  $225,000,000.  The  net 
public  debt,  1903,  was  $25,429,763. 

Educational  Institutions. — The  system  of  public  schools 
is  extensive.  There  are  about  900  teachers,  and  nearly  50,- 
000  pupils,  upon  the  average,  in  daily  attendance.  There 
are  two  high  schools,  the  Woodward  High  School  and  the 
Hughes  High  School,  each  established  and  endowed  by 
wealthy  citizens.  There  is  a  separate  system  of  schools 
for  colored  children,  including  a  high  school.  An  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  public  educational  system  is  the  University 
of  Cincinnati,  which  includes  an  academic  department,  two 
medical  colleges,  one  of  which  has  long  been  famous,  a  col¬ 
lege  of  dental  surgery,  and  a  college  of  pharmacy.  The 
astronomical  observatory,  with  an  11-inch  telescope,  is 
connected  with  the  univ.  The  Cincinnati  Wesleyan  Col¬ 
lege  is  for  young  women.  There  is  also  a  Hebrew  college, 
and  two  Rom.  Cath.  colleges,  St.  Joseph’s  and  St.  Xavier’s. 
The  Cincinnati  college  consists  now  of  a  law  school  merely. 
There  are  3  medical  schools  besides  those  already  men¬ 
tioned  and  a  theological  school,  Lane  Theo.  Sem.,  Presb. 
The  college  of  music  and  the  school  of  design  are  large 
and  valuable  institutions.  Cincinnati  has  achieved  great 
importance  as  a  centre  of  musical  and  artistic  efforts  and 
is  indeed  in  both  these  matters  among  the  most  noted  of 
American  cities.  The  artistic  potteries  of  the  city  have 
an  especial  reputation. 

The  most  important  libraries  are  the  public  library,  con¬ 
taining  about  205,000  books  and  30,000  pamphlets,  the 
mercantile  librarv,  and  the  libraries  of  the  professional 
schools.  The  Historical  and  Philosophical  Soc.  of  Ohio 
has  a  valuable  library.  The  Zoological  Soc.  of  Cincinnati 
has  a  fine  and  extensive  zoological  garden.  There  are 
100  periodicals  and  newspapers  published  in  the  city. 

History. — Cincinnati  was  settled  by  a  party  under  Israel 
Ludlow.  The  name  Losantiville  was  given  to  it  by  a  pe¬ 
dantic  schoolmaster,  being  a  hybrid  word  intended  to  sig¬ 
nify  ‘the  town  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Licking.’  The 
site  was  probably  selected  as  being  on  the  Indian  trail 
between  Detroit,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  Lexington,  Ky., 
where  the  trail  crossed  the  Ohio  river.  The  ground  on 
which  the  city  stands  was  purchased  by  Matthias  Den¬ 
man,  who  associated  with  himself  Robert  Patterson 
and  John  Filson.  The  latter  was  killed  by  Indians  while 
on  a  visit  to  the  site  of  the  proposed  settlement,  and 
Ludlow  took  his  place  in  the  enterprise.  The  date  of 
the  actual  settlement  is  involved  in  doubt,  though  1788, 
Dec.  28,  is  generally  celebrated  as  the  .birthday,  of  the 
town.  By  the  annexation  of  Columbia  the  city  ob¬ 
tained  the  right  to  date  back  its  settlement  to  1788, 
Nov.,  as  a  party  had  landed  and  settled  there  previous 
to  the  appearance  of  Ludlow  and  his  companions.  The 
early  growth  of  the  town  was  impeded  by  the  Indian  wars 
under  Harmar,  St.  Clair,  and  Wayne.  The  name  Cin- 
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cinnati  was  given  to  the  place,  1790,  when  St.  Clair 
came  to  it  as  gov.  of  the  n.w.  territory.  It  was  given  in 
honor  of  the  society  of  the  Cincinnati.  The  first  news¬ 
paper  was  issued  1793;  the  first  library  was  started  1814. 
Cincinnati  was  incorporated  as  a  city  1819.  Its  increase 
was  most  rapid  in  the  period  preceding  1850.  The  pork¬ 
packing  industry  developed  so  largely  that  Cincinnati  was 
sometimes  called  ‘Porkopolis.’ 

Population. — The  population  in  1800,  only  750,  had 
grown  in  1860  to  161,044;  (1870)  216,239;  (1880)  255,139. 
Of  these,  8,179  were  colored,  38  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and 
10  Indians.  Cincinnati  was  at  the  time  of  that  census  the 
eighth  city  in  the  Union.  Of  the  total  pop.,  71,659  were 
foreign-born.  Of  these,  46,157  were  born  in  Germany, 
15,077  in  Ireland,  and  3,086  in  England.  The  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  German  inhabitants  gives  a  somewhat  foreign 
tone  to  parts  of  Cincinnati.,  especially  the  district  ‘over 
the  Rhine.’  Pop.  (1910)  364,463. 

CINCINNATI,  sin-sin-n&t'e  (the  Cincinnatuses) :  society 
or  order  in  the  United  States,  established  by  the  officers  of 
the  revolutionary  army  in  1783,  ‘to  perpetuate  their  friend¬ 
ship,  and  to  raise  a  fund  for  relieving  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  those  who  had  fallen  during  the  war.’  It  was 
so  named  because  it  included  patriots,  headed  by  Washing¬ 
ton,  who  in  many  instances  had  left  rural  affairs  to  serve 
their  country  (see  Cincinnatus)  .  It  had  no  political  pur¬ 
pose  or  bearing  whatever.  The  badge  of  the  society  is  a 
bald  eagle  suspended  by  a  dark-blue  ribbon  with  white 
borders,  symbolizing  the  union  of  France  and  America. 
On  the  breast  of  the  eagle  there  is  a  figure  of  Cincinnatus 
receiving  the  military  ensigns  from  the  senators,  with  the 
plow  in  the  background;  round  the  whole  are  the  words, 
Omnia  reliquit  servare  rempublicam.  On  the  reverse,  the 
same  hero  is  represented  crowned  by  fame  with  a  wreath 
on  which  is  inscribed  virtutis  prcemium,  etc.  As  this  dis¬ 
tinction  was  made  hereditary,  it  was  attacked,  as  opposed 
to  republican  equality.  Franklin  saw  in  it  the  germ  of  a 
future  aristocracy,  and  at  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  1784, 
several  changes  were  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  so¬ 
ciety,  and  in  several  of  the  states  it  was  quiety  abolished. 
There  are  still,  however,  several  state  societies,  which  hold  a 
general  meeting  by  delegates  triennially.  Washington 
was  chosen  its  pres. gen.,  1787.  Robert  Burnet,  of  New 
York  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  original  members;  he 
died  1854.  The  well-known  Tammany  Society  of  New 
York,  was  organized  in  opposition  to  the  Cincinnati,  which 
was  supposed  to  represent  the  more  aristocratic  classes. 

CINCINNATUS,  sin-sin-n&'tus,  Lucius  Quintius:  b. 
abt.  b.c.  519 ;  Roman  consul,  regarded  by  the  later  Romans 
as  the  model  of  antique  virtue  and  simple  manners.  So 
far  as  his  character  can  be  discerned  tthrough  the  veil  of 
legend,  C.  appears  to  have  been  a  violent  patrician.  About 
b.c.  460,  he  was  chosen  consul,  and  two  years  later,  wras 
made  dictator.  When  the  mscsengers  from  Rome  came  to 
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tell  Cincinnatus  of  his  new  dignity,  they  found  him  plow¬ 
ing  on  his  small  farm.  He  soon  rescued  the  consul, 
Lucius  Minucius,  who  had  been  defeated  and  surrounded 
by  the  iEqui.  Livy's  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
deliverance  was  effected  is  rejected  by  Niebuhr,  who 
points  out  the  inconsistencies  and  impossibilities  of  the 
story,  and  seems  disposed  to  regard  the  whole  as  a  mere 
myth.  We  are  next  informed  that,  after  a  dictatorship 
of  16  days  Cincinnatus  returned  to  his  small  farm  on  the 
Tiber.  When  80  years  old  he  was  once  more  made  dic¬ 
tator  (b.c.  439),  and  suppressed  a  threatened  plebeian 
insurrection. 

CINCINNUS,  n.  sin-sin' us,  or  Cicinus,  n.  sis-in'us  [Gr. 
kikinds,  or  kikinnds,  a  lock  of  hair,  a  curled  lock] :  applied 
to  the  hair  on  the  temples;  in  hot.,  an  inflorescence;  a 
scorpioid  cyme. 

CINCTURE,  n.  singk'chUr,  or  -chur  [L.  cincturd,  a 
girdle — from  cinctus,  girded:  It.  cintura:  F.  ceinture ]:  a 
belt;  a  girdle;  something  worn  round  the  body;  a  carved 
ring  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  a  pillar.  Cinc'tured,  a. 
-chiird,  encircled  with  a  belt  or  ring. 

CINDER,  n.  sin'der  [AS.  sinder,  dross,  scum ;  led. 
sindr,  dross  of  iron,  slag — from  sindra,  to  throw  out 
sparks,  to  sparkle:  Ger.  sinter,  dross  of  iron:  comp.  F. 
cendre — from  It.  cenere;  L.  cineres,  ashes]:  any  body  or 
piece  of  matter  thoroughly  burned,  but  not  reduced  to 
ashes — thus  the  refuse  of  a  fire  consists  of  ashes  and  cin¬ 
ders.  Cin'dery,  a.  -i,  resembling  cinders.  Cinder-bed, 
in  geol.,  a  stratum  of  the  Middle  Purbeck  series,  almost 
wholly  composed  of  oyster-shells.  Cinder-frame,  n.  a 
frame-work  of  wire,  etc.,  in  a  chimney,  or  in  front  of  the 
tubes  of  a  locomotive,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  cinders. 
Note. — Sinder  is  the  true  spelling  and  not  cinder;  the 
spelling  cinder  arose  through  confusion  with  F.  cendre 
with  which  it  is  not  connected;  the  primary  sense  of 
cinder  is,  That  which  flows/  hence,  The  dross  or  slag  of  a 
forge’. 

CINEMATOGRAPH:  see  Biograph. 

CINENCHYMA,  n.  si-nen'ki-ma  [Gr.  kmeo,  I  move 
eng'chuma,  an  infusion]:  in  hot.,  laticiferous  tissue  formed 
by  anastomosing  vessels.  Cinenchymatous,  a.  si'nen- 
kim'd-tus,  having  laticiferous  tissue. 

CINERARIA,  n.  plu.  sin'er-ari-d  [L.  cineres,  ashes]: 
genus  of  plants  of  the  nat.  ord.  Compositce,  sub-order  Co- 
rymbiferce,  very  nearly  allied  to  Senecio  (Groundsel,  Rag¬ 
wort,  etc.),  from  which  it  differs  only  in  having  the  in¬ 
volucre  formed  of  one  row  of  equal  erect  scales.  The 
species  are  numerous,  and  widely  diffused  over  the  world  in 
very  various  climates.  They  are  annual  or  perennial  her¬ 
baceous  plants;  with  simple,  generally  toothed  or  sinuate 
leaves.  Many  of  them  are  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  white 
down  which  gives  an  ashy  appearance  especially  to  the 
lower  part  of  Hie  leaves,  whence  their  name.  The  flowers 
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of  some  are  very  pretty.  C.  maritima,  native  of  the  s.  of 
Europe,  and  other  species,  have  been  much  cultivated  in 
gardens  and  green-houses.  Many  hybrids  and  varieties 
have  been  produced  by  cultivation. 

CINERARY,  a.  sin'er-er-i  [L.  ciner arius,  relating  to  the 
ashes  of  the  dead — from  cin'ercs,  ashes] :  relating  to  ashes, 
applied  to  sepulchral  urns  containing  the  remains  of  bodies 
reduced  to  cinders  and  ashes.  Cinereals,  n.  plu.  si-ne  - 
ri-als,  vegetable  and  mineral  ashes,  and  other  mineral  com¬ 
pounds,  used  as  manures.  Cinereous,  a.  si-ne'ri-us,  or 
Cineritious,  a.  sin'er-ish'us,  resembling  ashes  in  color;  a 
mixture  of  white  and  black;  gray.  Cine  reously,  ad.  -li. 
Cinerescent,  a.  sin' er-es' ent,  approaching  ash-color  or 
gray. 

CIN'ERARY  URNS:  used  by  the  nations  of  antiquity 
to  contain  the  ashes  of  the  dead  when  gathered  from  the 
funeral  pile.  Previous  to  being  deposited  in  the  urn,  the 
embers  were  soaked  with  wine;  the  urn  was  then  placed 
in  a  niche  in  the  family  mausoleum.  Only  the  wealthy 


could  afford  so  expensive  a  rite.  C.  U.  were  either  sculptured 
in  marble,  or  formed  of  clay  or  glass.  They  were  not  al¬ 
ways  in  the  form  in  which  we  commonly  see  them  repre¬ 
sented  on  modern  tombs.  Fig.  1  of  the  accompanying 
illustrations  is  the  celebrated  cinerary  urn  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Portland  or  Barberini  vase,  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  This  beautiful 
production  of  Greek  art  was  dis¬ 
covered  about  the  middle  of  the 
16th  c.,  in  a  marble  sarcophagus 
in  a  sepulchre  (believed  to  be  that 
of  the  Roman  emperor  Alexander 
Severus,  a.d.  228-235)  at  Monte 
del  Grano,  near  Rome.  The 
height  of  the  urn  is  10  inches. 
Fig.  2  is  one  of  the  finest  sped- 
nens  yet  discovered  in  the  British  Isles,  and  is  preserved  in 
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the  museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Acad.;  found  in  a  small 
stone  chamber  near  Bagnalstown,  county  of  Carlow.  It 
is  composed  of  very  fine  clay,  and  is  but  2\  inches  high. 
It  contained  the  burned  bones  of  an  infant  or  very  young 
child. 

CINGALESE,  a.  sing'gd  lez:  of  or  pertaining  to  Ceylon. 

CINISI,  che-ne'se :  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Palermo, 
14  m.  w.n.w.  of  Palermo,  near  the  coast.  It  is  a  neat, 
cheerful  town,  with  straight  regular  streets.  The  Bene¬ 
dictine  convent  here  was  once  a  feudal  castle.  Pop.  6,000. 

CINNA,  sin'na,  Lucius  Cornelius:  Roman  noble, 
one  of  the  principal  supporters  of  the  faction  of  Marius. 
After  Sulla  had  driven  Marius  from  the  city,  and  before 
setting  out  on  his  expedition  against  Mithridates,  he 
allowed  C.  to  be  elected  to  the  consulship.  But  C.  had  no 
sooner  entered  upon  that  office  (b.c.  87),  than  he  im¬ 
peached  Sulla,  endeavored  to  form  an  interest  among  the 
citizens  who  had  been  added  to  Rome  after  the  social  war, 
and  agitated  for  the  recall  of  Marius :  see  Marius.  After 
a  cruel  massacre  of  the  Roman  citizens,  in  which  some 
of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  and  orators  were  slain 
Marius  and  C.  declared  themselves  consuls.  On  the 
death  of  Marius,  which  occurred  a  few  days  after  his 
usurpation,  Cinna  made  L.  V.  Flaccus  his  colleague  for 
that  year,  and  C.  P.  Carbo  for  the  two  succeeding  years. 
In  b.c.  84,  he  prepared  to  meet  Sulla,  who  was  then  on  his 
way  from  the  east  to  take  vengeance  upon  his  enemies; 
but  he  was  slain  bv  his  disaffected  troops  at  Brundusium. 
During  his  fourth  consulate  his  daughter  Cornelia  had 
been  married  to  Julius  Csesar. 

CINNABAR,  n.  sin'nd-b&r  [L.  cin  nab'dris;  Gr.  kinnab'- 
dri,  vermilion] :  an  ore  of  mercury,  from  which  almost  all 
the  mercury  of  commerce  is  obtained.  Chemically,  it 
is  mercuric  sulphide  HgS. 

It  occurs  both  crystallized  and  massive,  frequently 
disseminated.  Its  crystals  are  six-sided  prisms.  It 
varies  from  perfectly  opaque  to  almost  transparent;  has 
an  adamantine  almost  metallic  lustre,  and  a  carmine  color, 
with  a  bright  scarlet  streak.  Its  specific  gravity  is  8-8.2. 
Hepatic  C.,  so  called  from  its  liver-brown  color,  is  a  variety 
containing  a  little  carbon.  C.  occurs  sometimes  in  primi¬ 
tive  rocks,  more  frequently  in  those  of  the  coal  formation, 
and  sometimes  even  intimately  mixed  with  coal  itself. 
It  is,  however,  a  rare  mineral.  The  C.  mines  of  Almaden, 
in  Spain,  have  been  worked  for  about  2,300  years,  and 
are  still  the  most  productive  in  the  world.  At  Almaden, 
the  C.  is  found  in  a  dark-colored  slate  mixed  with  quartzite. 
Next  to  the  mines  of  Almaden,  rank  those  of  Idria  in 
Carniola.  C.  mines  are  also  in  Germany,  Hungary,  Peru, 
California,  China,  Japan,  etc.  C.  is  prepared  artificially 
by  subliming  a  mixture  of  mercury  and  sulphur,  and  also 
by  warming  a  solution  of  an  alkali  sulphide  with  black 
mercuric  sulphide.  C.  is  reduced  to  powder,  is  used  as 
a  pigment  under  the  name  of  Vermilion ,  and  also  in  the 
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manufacture  of  Chinese  red  ink.  Cin'nabarin,  a.  -in, 
of  or  containing  cimiabar. 

CINNAMIC  ACID  sin'&m-ic,  and  the  Cinnamyl  Series: 
C6H5CH  :CHC02H,  contained  in  oil  of  cinnamon,  in  liquid 
storax,  tolu  and  Peru  balsams  and  in  gum  benzoin.  It 
is  prepared  artificially  by  heating  a  mixture  of  benzalde- 
hyde,  sodium  acetate  and  acetic  anhydride.  Slender, 
colorless  needles,  or  thick  prisms,  melts  133°C.,  boils  300°C. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  etc.,  but  only 
sparingly  in  the  cold.  In  general  properties  C.A.  closely 
resembles  benzoic  acid.  C.A.  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  members  of  a  large  class  of  compounds  called  the 
cinnamyl  derivatives.  There  may  be  regarded  as  ethylene, 
H2C:CH2,  with  one  of  the  hydrogens  replaced  by  phenyl 
and  one  or  more  of  the  remaining  hydrogens  by  other 
groups  or  elements.  It  is  to  this  ethylene  linkage,  or 
double  bond  (see  Chemistry),  that  the  C.  compounds  owe 
some  of  their  characteristic  properties. 

CINNAMON,  n.  sin'nd-mbn  [Gr.  kindmomon;  L.  cinna - 
mum,  or  cinnamomum — from  Heb.  qinndmon,  cinnamon]: 
the  inner  bark  of  a  tree  that  grows  in  Ceylon,  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  etc. ;  the  Cinndmomum  Zeylan'icum,  ord.  Laurac$ce. 
CinnamTc,  a.  -ndm'ik,  of  or  from  cinnamon. 

CIN'NAMON:  spicy,  aromatic,  and  stimulating  bark 
of  certain  species  of  the  genus  Cinnamomum .  This  genus 
belongs  to  the  nat.  ord.  Lauracece ,  and  was  formerly 
included  in  Laurus.  It  contains  a  considerable  number 
of  species,  natives  of  tropical  and  subtropical  parts  of 
the  east.  C.  has  been  in  use  from  the  remotest  antiquity. 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  a  name 
almost  the  same  as  that  which  it  still  bears  in  most  lan¬ 
guages.  The  finest  kind  is  said  to  be  chiefly  produced 
by  Cinnamomum  Zeylanicum  (formerly,  Laurus  Cinna¬ 
momum),  which  grows  chiefly  in  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
although  having  been  introduced  into  the  W.  Indies, 
1782,  with  various  other  plants  of  the  east,  it  is  now  cul¬ 
tivated  there  to  some  extent.  The  tree  attains  the  height 
of  20-30  ft.,  and  is  sometimes  1^  ft.  in  thickness.  Its 
bark  is  of  a  grayish-brown  color,  internally  of  a  yellowish 
red.  The  leaves  are  oval,  4-6  inches  long,  with  a  blunt 
point,  and  marked  with  three  principal  nerves.  They 
have  the  taste  of  cloves.  The  flowers  are  of  a  silky  gray 
on  the  outside,  and  pale-yellowish  color  internally.  The 
fruit  is  somewhat  like  an  acorn  in  shape ;  it  is  a  small  drupe, 
brown  when  ripe.  There  are  two  seasons  of  cinnamon- 
harvest  in  Ceylon,  the  first  commencing  in  April,  and  the 
last  in  November — the  former  being  that  in  which  the 
chief  crop  is  obtained.  The  branches  of  3-5  years’  growth 
being  cut  down,  the  epidermis  is  scraped  away;  the  bark 
is  then  ripped  up  longitudinally  with  a  knife,  and  gradually 
loosened,  till  it  can  be  taken  off.  The  slices  are  then 
exposed  to  the  sun,  when,  as  it  dries,  it  curls  up  into 
quills,  the  smaller  of  which  are  inserted  into  the  larger, 
and  the  whole  tied  up  into  bundles  of  about  88  lbs.  each. 
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C.  is  examined  and  arranged  according  to  its  quality  by 
persons  who  are  obliged  for  this  purpose  to  taste  and  chew 
it,  though  in  a  short  time  it  produces  painful  effects  on 
their  mouths  and  tongues.  The  finest  ,C.  is  yielded  by 
the  young  branches  of  the  tree,  especially  by  the  numerous 
shoots  which  spring  up  from  the  stump  after  a  tree  has 
been  cut  down,  and  which  are  cut  when  about  10  ft,  long 
and  of  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  walking  stick.  The 
smell,  particularly  of  the  thinnest  pieces,  is  delightfully 
fragrant,  and  the  taste  pungent  and  aromatic,  with  a 
mixture  of  sweetness  and  astringency.  It  is  used  like 
other  spices  by  cooks  and  confectioners;  in  medicine  as 
a  tonic,  stomachic,  and  carminative;  and  also  in  perfumery. 
The  average  quantity  annually  imported  into  London 
is  about  500,000  lbs.  Its  virtues  depend  chiefly  upon  the 


Cinnamon: 

a,  end  of  branch,  with  leaves  and  flowers;  b,  four-celled  anther. 

essential  oil  which  it  contains  ( Oil  of  Cinnamon).  Oil 
of  cassia  is  very  often  substituted  for  this  oil,  as  cassia 
— which,  however,  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  its 
mucilaginous  taste — is  for  cinnamon.  The  root  of  the 
C.  tree  contains  camphor.  The  fruit  yields  a  concrete 
oil,  called  Cinnamon  Suet,  which  is  highly  fragrant,  and 
in  Ceylon  was  formerly  made  into  candles,  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  king.— Cassia  (q.v.)  is  the  produce  of  another 
species  of  Cinnamomum — C.  Loureirii,  native  of  Cochin 
China  and  Japan,  is  said  to  yield  a  bark  even  superior  to 
that  of  C.  Zeylanicum.  A  species  of  C.  grows  at  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  8,500  ft.  in  the  Sikkim  Himalaya;  it  is  thought 
that  it  might  thrive  in  England  or  the  United  States. 

The  constituents  of  oil  of  C.  are  various  hydrocarbons, 
eugenol  (an  alcohol)  and  cinnamic  aldehyde.  The  oil 
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of  C.  is  generally  prepared  in  Ceylon  by  grinding  the  coars¬ 
est  pieces  of  C.,  soaking  them  in  sea-water  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  then  distilling,  the  yield  is  0.5  to  l.%  Two 
oils  pass  over,  one  lighter,  the  other  heavier,  than  water. 
Oil  of  C.  varies  in  color  from  yellow  to  cherry-red,  the 
yellow  variety  being  considered  the  best  and  is  most 
highly  esteemed.  Oil  of  C.  leaf  is  prepared  from  the  leaves 
in  Ceylon  by  a  similar  process,  and  is  met  with  in  com¬ 
merce  under  the  name  of  clove  oil ,  which  it  much  resembles 
in  odor.  C.  water  is  obtained  by  adding  water  to  C.,  and 
distilling  a  large  quantity,  or  by  diffusing  the  oil  of  C. 
through  water  by  the  aid  of  sugar  or  carbonate  of  magnesia. 
Spirit  of  C.  is  procured  by  acting  upon  C.  with  spirit  of 
wine  and  water,  and  distilling;  and  tincture  of  C.  by  soak¬ 
ing  C.  in  spirit  of  wine,  and  straining.  The  medicinal 
properties  of  C.,  and  its  preparation,  are  aromatic  and 
carminative,  and  it  is  serviceable  in  cases  of  nausea  and 
vomiting,  and  in  cases  of  flatulence  and  spasmodic  states 
of  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal. 

CIN'NAMON-STONE :  a  precious  stone,  of  which  the 
finer  specimens  are  highly  esteemed;  it  is  regarded  as  a 
variety  of  garnet  (q.v).  Its  colors  varies  from  hyacinth 
red  to  orange  yellow,  and  when  pure  it  is  transparent. 
It  is  composed  essentially  of  silica,  alumina,  and  lime. 
It  is  found  chiefly  in  Ceylon. 

CINNAMOMUM,  sin-a-mo'mum,  a  tropical  genus  of 
plants  of  the  laurel  family,  natives  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
islands.  The  genus  numbers  upward  of  50  species,  all 
possessing  aromatic  volatile  oils,  that  make  them  valuable 
articles  of  commerce.  Cinnamon  proper  is  the  prepared 
bark  of  C.  zeylanicum;  Culiwan  bark  comes  from  the  C. 
culiwan,  and  cassia  bark  from  C.  cassice. 

CINO  DA  PJSTOIA,  che'no  da  pes-to'yd ,  Italian  juris¬ 
consult  and  poet:  b.  Pistoia  1270;  d.  there  24  Dec.  1336. 
He  ranks  among  the  best  of  the  early  Italian  poets,  and 
resembles  Petrarca  more  than  any  of  the  other  prede¬ 
cessors  of  this  poet.  His  poems  were  first  published  at 
Rome  in  1558  by  Pilli.  They  afterward  appeared  at 
Venice  increased  by  a  second  volume,  which,  however, 
was  not  considered  genuine.  The  most  complete  edition 
is  that  of  Ciampi  (1812).  He  published  a  commentary 
on  the  first  nine  books  of  the  Codex  Justinianus  in  1314. 

CINQUE,  n.  singk  [O.F.  cinque;  F.  cinq,  five — from  L. 
quinque,  five]:  five;  a  word  used  in  games.  Cinque-foil 
[L.  foUum,  a  leaf] :  a  plant  belonging  to  the  genus  Poten- 
til'la,  ord.  Rosacece,  sub-ord.  PotentiVlece,  called  also  five- 
finger  from  the  resemblance  of  the  leaves  to  the  fingers 
of  the  hands  (see  Potentilla);  in  arch.,  an  ornamental 
foliation  consisting  of  five  points  or  cusps,  used  in  window, 
tracery,  panellings,  etc.;  often  represented  in  a  circular 
form.  Cinque-ports,  five  harbors  or  ports  on  the  south¬ 
ern  shore  of  England  opposite  France.  Cinque-spotted, 
marked  with  five  spots.  Cinque-pace,  a  kind  of  dance 
(called  also  Galliard,  and  Five-paces ). 
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CINQUE  CENTO,  chingk' we-chen' to  [It;,  five  hundred]-, 
technical,  or  rather  slang  artistic  term,  used  to  designate 
the  style  of  art  which  arose  in  Italy  after  the  year  1500, 
therefore  after  the  fall  of  all  the  great  schools.  It  is  sen¬ 
suous  in  its  character,  the  subjects  chosen  being  usually 
borrowed  from  heathen  mythology  or  history. 

CINQUEFOIL,  a  common  bearing  in  heraldry,  usually 
depicted  with  the  leaves  issuing  from  a  ball  as  a  centre 
point. 


Cinquefoil :  Cinque 

In  Heraldry.  In  Archi 


Cinquefoil: 

:  Architecture. 


The  C.  of  heraldry  and  of  architecture  is  not  derived 
from  any  leaf  of  five  leaflets,  but,  as  its  perfect  regularity 
of  form  indicates,  from  the  flower  of  the  plant  called  C. 

( Potentilla ),  or  other  similar  flower  of  five  petals  or  leaves. 
The  C.  thus  closely  resembles  the  rose,  with  which  it 
would,  indeed,  be  identified,  but  that  a  double  and  not  a 
single  rose  is  chosen  for  the  purposes  of  heraldry  and 
decorative  art. 

CINQUE  PORTS:  five  maritime  ports  of  England  oppo¬ 
site  the  coast  of  France — Sandwich,  Dover,  Hythe,  Rom¬ 
ney,  and  Hastings,  said  to  have  been  enfranchised  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  But  it  was  subsequent  to 
the  battle  of  Hastings  that  the  Conqueror,  in  order  that  he 
might  wield  the  resources  of  the  seaports  with  greater  vigor, 
constituted  this  whole  line  of  coast  into  a  jurisdiction  en¬ 
tirely  separate  from  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  and 
erected  it  into  a  sort  of  county  palatine,  under  a  warden 
or  guardian,  the  seat  of  whose  administration  was  in  Dover 
castle.  The  warden,  whose  office  corresponded  to  that  of 
the  ancient  count  of  the  Saxon  coast  (Comes  littor  is  Saxonici), 
exercised  jurisdiction,  civil,  military,  and  naval,  uniting 
in  his  single  person  the  functions  of  sheriff,  custos-rotu- 
lorum,  lord-lieutenant,  and  admiral.  Privileges  equal  to 
those  originally  bestowed  on  the  C.  P.  were  subsequently 
extended  to  the  so-called  ancient  towns  of  Winchelsea  and 
Rye;  and  most  of  the  municipal  towns  had  subordinate 
ports  and  towns  attached  to  them,  which  were  called  mem¬ 
bers.  In  place  of  the  Saxon  terms  of  aldermen  and  freemen, 
those  of  jurats  and  barons  were  introduced,  and  the  latter 
term  lias  always  been  applied  to  the  representatives  of  the 
C.  P.  in  parliament.  The  chief  function  performed  by  the 
C.  P.  in  early  times  consisted  in  furnishing  such  shipping 
as  was  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  state,  the  crown 
having  possessed  no  permanent  navy  previous  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  In  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  they  were  bound 
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to  provide  no  leas  than  57  sliips,  fully  equipped  and 
manned  at  their  own  cost,  though  the  weight  of  this  heavy 
burden  was  somewhat  lessened  by  the  provision,  that  the 
period  of  gratuitous  service  should  be  limited  to  15  days. 
In  consequence  of  the  warlike  navy  which  they  were  thus 
compelled  to  maintain,  the  C.  P.  became  so  confident  in 
their  strength,  and  so  insolent  and  audacious,  as  not  only  to 
undertake  piratical  expeditions  but  even  to  make  war  and 
form  confederacies  as  independent  states.  Previous  to  the 
revolution  of  1688,  the  lord-wardens  were  accustomed  to 
nominate  the  barons,  or  parliamentary  representatives  of 
the  C.  P. ;  but  in  1689,  an  act  was  passed  to  ‘  declare  the 
right  and  freedom  of  election  of  members  to  serve  in  par¬ 
liament  for  the  cinque  ports.’  The  acts  of  1832  and  1885 
reduced  the  number  of  members  sent  to  parliament  by  the 
C.  P.  from  16  to  3,  and  the  municipal  reform  act  has 
broken  up  the  ancient  organization  of  the  ports,  and 
assimilated  their  internal  arrangements  to  those  of  other 
English  municipalities.  The  ancient  courts  of  Stepway, 
Brotherhood,  and  Guestling  are  still  occasionally  held,  but 
their  powers  scarcely  extend  beyond  matters  of  form,  such 
as  appointing  the  barons,  who  are  to  exercise  an  ancient 
privilege  of  the  ports,  which  consists  in  carrying  the  can¬ 
opy  over  the  sovereign’s  head  at  a  coronation.  The  lord- 
warden’s  jurisdiction,  in  relation  to  civil  suits  and  proceed¬ 
ings,  has  been  abolished. 

CINTRA,  sin'tra  or  sen'trd:  small  but  picturesquely  sit¬ 
uated  town  in  Portugal,  province  of  Estremadura,  about 
15  m.  w.n.w.  of  Lisbon.  Pop.  5,500.  It  stands  on  the 
declivity  of  the  Sierra  de  Cintra,  and  is  surrounded  by 
country  residences.  There  is  a  palace  at  C.,  a  strange  mix¬ 
ture  of  Moorish  and  Christian  architecture,  anciently  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Moorish  kings,  and  subsequently  a  favorite 
residence  of  the  Christian  monarchs.  A  charming  view  of 
the  town  and  of  the  sea  is  to  be  had  from  the  top  of  a  hill 
crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a  Moorish  castle.  On  another 
hill  top  stands  La  Penna,  once  a  convent,  now  a  residence 
of  the  king  of  Portugal,  who  has  restored  and  given  it  the 
outward  appearance  of  a  feudal  castle.  In  he  neighbor¬ 
hood,  also,  is  what  is  called  the  Cork  convent,  which  de¬ 
rives  its  name  from  the  cells — which  are  cut  out  in  the 
rock— being  lined  with  cork  to  prevent  damp. 

C.  is  historically  remarkable  for  the  Convention  con¬ 
cluded  here,  1808,  Aug.  22,  between  the  English  and 
French,  by  which  the  latter  agreed  to  evacuate  Portugal. 
Junot  had  been  defeated  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  at  Vi- 
mieira,  and  had  retreated  toward  Torres  Vedras  and  Lis¬ 
bon,  whither  the  English  under  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  who 
had  just  arrived  and  assumed  the  chief  command,  were 
preparing  to  follow  them.  But  the  French,  despairing  of 
finally  holding  out,  agreed  to  evacuate  the  country,  on 
condition  of  not  being  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  but 
landed  on  the  coast  of  France,  retaining  their  arms  and 
o/tects.  This  convention  excited  the  greatest  public  indig¬ 
nation  both  in  the  Peninsula  and  in  England.  Several 
English  newspapers  appeared  in  mourning,  and  the  minis- 
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try  were  obliged  to  have  the  generals  who  signed  the  con 
vent  ion  tried  by  a  court-martial,  which,  however,  resulted 
in  their  acquittal.  In  fact,  though  the  terms  of  the  con¬ 
vention  might  be  advantageous  for  the  French,  yet  to  ob¬ 
tain  immediate  possession  of  Portugal  and  Lisbon,  instead 
of  being  put  to  the  necessity  of  a  bloody  siege  for  months, 
was  no  less  advantageous  to  the  English  and  their  allies. 
Such,  at  least,  was  the  opinion  of  two  competent  judges — 
Napoleon  and  Wellington. 

CIONE,  Andrea  di:  see  Orcagna. 

CIOTAT,  La,  la  se-d-td':  town  of  France,  dept,  of 
Bouches-du-Rhone,  on  the  w.  side  of  a  bay  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  about  15  m.  s.e.  of  Marseilles,  in  the  midst  of  a 
district  clad  with  olive,  orange,  and  pomegranate  planta 
tions.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a  good  and  commodious 
harbor,  formed  by  a  mole,  and  well  defended.  The  indus- 
try  consists  in  cotton-spinning,  ship-building,  and  an 
active  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  district.  Pop.  8,900. 

CIPER,  n.  sr-iper  [probably  a  corruption  of  cipher]:  any' 
thing  of  little  value  ;  a  sham.  Ciper-tunnel,  a  false 
chimney,  placed  on  a  house  for  ornament  or  uniformity. 

CIPHER,  n.  si'fer  [F.  chiffre,  a  numeral:  OF.  cifre, 
zero  —  from  mid.  L.  cifra,  nothing.  —  from  Ar.  sifr, 
empty  a  dot];  in  arith.,  the  round  0  or  nothing;  any 
person  or  thing  of  little  value;  initials  of  a  name 
intertwined  in  an  ornamental  arrangement  by  which 
they  become  also  a  private  mark,  adopted  by  artists  and 
architects  as  distinctive  of  their  wrork.  That  of  Albrecht 
Diirer  is  well  known.  Of  those  given  in  the  illustration, 
the  first  is  that  of  Christopher  von  Sichem;  the  second, 
that  of  Adrian  Bolswert.  A  C.  is  also  a  secret  manner  of 
writing  (see  Cryptography):  V.  to  use  figures;  to  practice 
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arithmetic;  to  write  in  concealed  or  secret  characters.  Ci¬ 
phering,  imp. :  N.  the  art  or  act  of  computing  by  num¬ 
bers.  Ci  phered,  pp.  -ferd.  Cipher-key,  a  key  which 
enables  the  holder  to  read  waitings  in  cipher. 

CIPOL1N,  n.  sip'o-lm  [It.  cipollino,  a  small  onion:  L. 
cepola,  a  small  onion,  a  chive,  dim.  of  cepa,  an  onion]:  an 
Italian  marble  of  white  color  mixed  with  pale  greenish 
shadings.  It  is  so  called  because  its  veins,  like  those  of 
onions,  consist  of  different  strata,  one  lying  upon  another. 
It  does  not  stand  the  weather  well. 

CIPPUS,  sip' pus  [L.  cippus,  a  stake  or  post],  a  small, 
low  column,  sometimes  without  a  base  or  capital,  frequently 
oearing  an  inscription,  Among  the  ancients  the  cippus 
was  used  for  various  purposes;  when  placed  on  a  road  it 
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indicated  the  distance  of  places;  on  other  occasions  cippi 
were  employed  as  memorials  of  remarkable  events,  as  land¬ 
marks,  and  for  sepulchral  epitaphs;  a  few  are  found  bear¬ 
ing  the  letters  S.  T.  T.  L.  (Sit  tibi  terra  levis,  ‘May  the  earth 
be  light  to,  or  upon,  thee’),  on  others  the  inscription  Dis 
Manibus  Sacrum,  ‘Sacred  to  the  divine  manes.’ 

CIPRIANI,  che-pre-d'ne,  Giambattista:  1732  (or  1727) 
-1785;  b.  Florence;  painter  and  copper-engraver.  When 
19  years  old  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  chose  Correggio 
as  a  model,  and  soon  gained  high  reputation.  Invited  by 
certain  English  residents  in  Rome,  the  artist  came  to  Lon¬ 
don  about  1754,  where  he  was  one  of  the  first  members  of 
the  Royal  Acad,  (founded  1769).  He  died  there.  His 
drawing  is  correct,  his  coloring  harmonious,  his  heads  have 
grace  and  loveliness,  and  the  general  style  of  his  works  is 
attractive,  although  exceedingly  conventional.  A  series 
of  small  copperplate  illustrations  of  Orlando  Furioso  well 
exemplifies  his  graceful  style.  Several  of  Bartolozzi’s  best 
engravings  are  in  Ciprani’s  manner. 

CIRC/E  A,  ser-se'a  [from  Circe ,  q.v.]:  genus  of  rather 
pretty  little  herbaceous  plants  of  tho  nat.  ord.  Onagracece, 
with  a  deeply  2-cleft  calyx,,  a  corolla  of  two  petals,  and 
two  stamens.  C.  Lutetiana  is  frequent  in  shady  situations 
in  most  parts  of  Europe.  It  bears  the  English  name  of 
Enchanter’s  Nightshade,  and  in  Germany  it  is  called 
Hexenkraut  (witches’  herb).  The  origin  of  such  names 
is  not  easily  explained.  The  plant  possesses  no  remarkable 
properties,  being  merely  a  little  astringent. 

CIRCAR,  ser-kar Indian  word  meaning  section  of  a 
province;  applied  in  English  chiefly  to  the  Northern  Cir- 
cars,  a  former  division  of  the  Madras  presidency,  lying 
on  the  e.  coast  of  Hindustan,  lat.  15°  40'  to  20°  17"  n.  There 
were  five — Guntoor,  Rajamundry,  Cicacole,  Ellore,  and 
Condapilly;  the  last  three  corresponded  nearly  to  Masuli- 
patam,  Vizagapatam,  and  Gunjam.  The  whole  area  was 
about  30,000  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop.  of  some  3,000,000.  The 
Mohammedans  invaded  this  region  1471,  and  had  con¬ 
quered  much  of  it  by  1550,  but  were  expelled  by  the 
princes  of  Orissa  abt.  1571.  The  Circars  were  added  to 
Aurungzebe’s  empire  1687,  and  afterward  granted  by 
Salabut  Jung  to  the  French  East  India  Co.,  whence  they 
passed  to  the  British.  Lord  Clive  obtained  four  of  them 
by  grant  and  treaty  1765-66  and  Guntoor  was  acquired 
1788.  The  region  is  fertile,  30  to  40  m.  wide,  bounded  on 
the  w.  by  mountains,  and  inhabited  almost  wholly  by 
Hindus. 

CIRCASSIA,  ser-k&sh'i-a:  division  of  the  w.  Caucasus, 
comprising  the  n.,  and  a  portion  of  the  s.  slope  of  that 
mountain-range  extending  in  latitude  42°-45°  n.,  and 
longitude  37°-47°  e.  See  Caucasus. 

CIRCASSIAN,  a.  ser-k&sh'i-tin:  of  or  from  Circassia,  in 
Europe:  n.  a  native  of  Circassia;  in  the  wide  sense  the 
term  is  applied  to  all  the  independent  tribes  of  the  Cau¬ 
casus  :  in  a  narrower  sense  it  denotes  the  tribes  who  inhabit' 
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ed  the  w.  part  of  the  range  which  is  called,  in  consequence, 
Circassia.  The  Circassians  proper,  however,  occupied  only 
the  n.w.  wing  of  the  Caucasus,  with  the  exclusion  of 
Abasia  or  the  portion  between  the  Black  Sea  in  the  w. 
and  the  lower  bank  of  the  river  Kuban  in  the  n.  They 
call  themselves  Adighe,  but  the  Russians  and  Turks  call 
them  T cherkesseS'.  On  their  conquest  by  Russia  1864, 
rather  than  remain  in  subjection  to  that  power  they  chose 
to  emigrate  to  Turkey,  and  from  400,000  to  500,000,  or 
nearly  the  whole  nation  of  15  tribes,  carried  this  resolution 
into  effect.  The  greater  part  of  them  were  distributed 
over  the  Turkish  possessions  in  Asia  Minor,  but  others 
were  settled  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Bulgaria  and  on 
the  borders  of  Servia.  In  their  original  country  they  were 
a  marauding  and  warlike  people,  among  whom  it  was  held 
more  honorable  to  live  by  plunder  than  by  peaceful  indus¬ 
try.  In  common  with  all  brigand  tribes,  the  Circassian 
cherished  the  most  unrestrained  love  of  independence. 
Their  government  was  a  singular  compound  of  constitu¬ 
tionalism  and  feudalism.  There  were  five  distinct  ranks 
in  the  nation — viz.,  chiefs  or  princes,  nobles,  common  free¬ 
men,  dependents,  and  slaves.  The  class  of  common  free¬ 
men  made  up  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  they  possessed 
property,  and  enjoyed  the  same  political  rights  as  the 
nobles.  The  fourth  class,  the  dependents,  were  the  vassals 
of  the  princes  and  nobles,  whose  lands  they  cultivated,  and 
whose  armies  they  formed.  Yet  their  lord  has  no  right 
over  their  persons ;  for  in  some  cases  they  and  their  whole 
families  left  him ;  and  they  could  be  sold  as  slaves  only  for 
punishment  according  to  the  previous  verdict  of  a  national 
assembly.  The  fifth  class  comprised  the  slaves,  or  those 
who  had  been  made  captive  in  war.  Their  participation 
in  the  Bulgarian  massacres  of  1876  and  1877  showed  that 
they  still  retain  some  of  the  worst  traits  of  the  national 
character. 

The  Circassian  princes  and  nobles  are  principally  Mo¬ 
hammedans,  while  the  great  mass  of  the  people  have  a  re¬ 
ligion  which  is  a  kind  of  mixture  of  Christianity  and  pagan¬ 
ism,  in  which  the  celebration  of  Easter,  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
sacred  trees,  sacrifice,  and  processions  with  lights,  play  an 
important  part.  Besides  agriculture  and  the  raising  of 
cattle,  they  possess  a  few  other  branches  of  industry.  The 
Circassians  are  handsome,  strong,  active  and  temperate, 
and  are  characterized  by  the  higher  attributes  of  self-de¬ 
pendence,  courage,  and  prudence.  As  a  nation  they 
made  their  first  historical  appearance  during  the  middle 
ages.  They  are,  however,  chiefly  known  through  their 
long  struggles  to  maintain  their  independence  against 
the  aggression  of  Russia.  See  Caucasus;  Caucasians. 

CIRCE,  ser'se:  fabulous  sorceress  described  by  Homer  as 
'fair-haired,  a  clever  goddess,  possessing  human  speech,’ 
sister  of  ‘all-wise  ^Eaetes,’  daughter  of  ‘the  Sun,  who  gives 
light  to  mortals,  and  of  Perse,  whom  Ocean  begot  as  his 
daughter.’  Round  her  palace  in  iEaea  were  numbers  of 
human  beings  whom  she  had  changed  into  the  shapes  of 
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wolves  and  lions  by  her  drugs  and  incantations.  She 
changed  two-and-twenty  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses 
into  swine;  but  that  hero,  having  obtained  from  Mercury 
the  herb  Moly,  went  boldly  to  the  palace  of  the  sorceress, 
remained  uninjured  by  her  drugs,  and  induced  her  to  dis¬ 
enchant  his  comrades.  He  remained  with  her  for  a  year; 
and  when  he  departed  she  instructed  him  how  to  avoid  the 
dangers  which  he  would  encounter  on  his  homeward  voy¬ 
age.  (Odyssey,  Books  x.  and  xii).  Jealous  of  Scylla,  whose 
love  was  sought  by  Glaucus,  she  poured  the  juice  of  poi¬ 
sonous  herbs  into  that  part  of  the  sea  where  her  rival  was 
accustomed  to  bathe,  and  changed  her  into  a  hideous 
monster  ( Metamorphoses ,  Book  xiv.,  fables  1  and  6). 

CIRCEAN,  a.  ser-se'dn  [L.  Circeus ,  pertaining  to  Circe]: 
pertaining  to  Circe,  the  fabled  daughter  of  Sol  and  Perseis, 
said  to  have  first  charmed  her  victims  and  afterward 
changed  them  into  beasts;  fascinating  but  noxious. 
CIRCENSIAN  GAMES:  see  Circus,  The. 

CIRCESIUM,  ser-se'shi-um:  town  of  Mesopotamia, 
where  the  tomb  of  the  emperor  Gordian  was  situated. 

CIRCINATE,  a.  ser'si-ndt  [L.  circinatus,  turned  round]: 
in  bot.,  rolled  inward  from  the  summit  toward  the  base  like 
a  crosier  as  the  young  fronds  of  ferns.  Cir'cinal,  a.  -sl- 
ndl,  resembling  a  circle. 

CIRCIUS,  ser'shi-us:  part  of  Mt.  Taurus;  also  a  rapid 
and  tempestuous  wind,  frequent  in  Gaullia  Narbonensis, 
and  said  to  be  unknown  in  any  other  country. 

CIRCLE,  n.  ser'kl  [F.  cercle,  a  circle — from  L.  circillus, 
a  circle:  Icel.  kringla,  a  circle:  Gr.  krikos,  a  ring;  It.  cir- 
colo ]:  a  figure  contained  by  a  single  curved  line  called  its 
circumference,  every  part  of  which  is  equally  distant  from 
a  point  within  it  called  the  centre;  a  ring;  any  round  body; 
the  compass  or  circuit  of  anything  or  place;  a  sphere  or 
station  in  society,  as  he  moves  in  the  highest  circles;  a 
number  of  persons,  as  a  circle  of  friends;  a  series  ending 
where  it  begins:  V.  to  move  round;  to  encompass;  to  sur¬ 
round  or  inclose;  to  confine  or  keep  together.  Cir'cling, 
imp.:  Adj.  forming  in  circles.  Cir'cled,  pp.  -kid.  Cir¬ 
clet,  n.  ser'klet,  a  little  circle.  Great  circles,  in  astron,„ 
those  circles  whose  planes  pass  through  the  centre  of  the 
sphere  and  divide  it  into  two  equal  parts.  Lesser  circles, 
those  circles  whose  planes  do  not  pass  through  the  centre 
of  the  sphere,  and  which  divide  it  into  unequal  parts. 
Hour-circle,  a  small  circle  near  the  n.  pole  of  a  terrestrial 
globe  divided  into  24  parts,  corresponding  to  the  hours  in 
a  day.  Hour-circles,  great  circles  of  the  celestial  sphere. 
Polar  circles,  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  circles  23°  7' 
from  the  poles.— Syn.  of  ‘circle,  n.’:  ball;  globe;  sphere; 
circuit;  orb;  orbit;  ring;  circlet;  compass;  inclosure;  as¬ 
sembly;  friends. 

CIRCLE :  a  curved  line  enclosing  a  portion  of  a  plane, 
such  that  all  points  of  it  are  equally  distant  from  a  fixed 
point  within  it;  the  locus  of  points  of  a  plane  equi-distant 
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from  a  fixed  point  of  the  plane  ;  the  fixed  point  is  called 
the  centre  of  the  circle;  the  portion  of  the  plane  enclosed, 
or  more  properly  the  measure  of  it,  is  called  the  area. 

The  line-segment  connecting  any  two  points  of  a  circle 
is  called  a  chord;  if  a  chord  passes  through  the  centre 
it  is  a  diameter.  Any  straight  line  connecting  the  centre 
with  a  point  of  the  circle  is  a  radius.  A  radius  is  thus 
one-half  of  a  diameter.  Any  straight  line  cutting  a  circle 
in  two  points  is  called  a  secant;  if  the  straight  line  produced 
would  meet  the  circle  in  only  one  point,  that  is,  if  the  two 
points  of  intersection  coincide,  it  is  a  tangent.  Any  limited 
portion  of  a  circle  is  an  arc.  The  figure  formed,  by  two 
radii  and  the  arc  intercepted  between  them  is  called  a 
sector  of  the  circle. 

The  centre  of  a  circle  is  a  centre  of  symmetry  for  the 
curve,  and  any  diameter  is  an  axis  of  symmetry,  since 


lines  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  diameter  meet  the  circle 
on  opposite  sides  at  equal  distances  from  the  diameter. 

A  plane  section  of  a  sphere  is  a  circle  and  the  section 
of  a  right  circular  cone  parallel  to  the  base,  or  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  axis,  is  a  circle.  The  circle  is  thus  one  of  the 
family  of  curves  called  conic  sections. 

A  great  circle  on  a  sphere  is  one  whose  plane  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  sphere;  a  lesser  circle  or  small 
circle  on  a  sphere,  one  whose  plane  does  not  pass  through 
the  centre.  Polar  circles:  the  arctic  and  antartic  circles 
on  the  terrestrial  sphere.  Osculating  circle,  or  circle  of 
curvature ,  is  a  circle  which  touches  a  curve  at  a  particular 
point  and  lies  nearer  to  the  curve  at  that  point  than  any 
other  circle;  the  circle  having  at  least  three  consecutive 
points  in  common  with  the  curve.  The  radius  of  the 
circle  of  curvature  at  any  point  is  called  the  radius  of 
curvature  at  the  point. 
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The  director  circle  of  an  ellipse  or  hyperbola  is  the  locus 
of  the  intersection  of  tangents  which  are  at  right  angles 
to  each  other. 

Nine-point  circle,  the  circle  passing  through  the  mid¬ 
points  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle,  the  extremities  of  the 
three  perpendiculars  drawn  from  the  vertices  to  the  op¬ 
posite  sides,  and  the  mid-points  of  the  segments  of  these 
three  perpendiculars  between  the  point  where  they  meet 
and  the  vertices  of  the  triangle. 

In  elementary  geometry,  a  circle  is  commonly  defined 
as  the  portion  of  a  plane  enclosed  by  a  line  such  that  all 
points  of  it  are  equally  distant  from  the  centre.  The  bound¬ 
ary  line  is  then  called  the  circumference.  In  common 
usage,  however,  and  in  all  more  advanced  mathematics 
the  circle  is  the  line  and  not  the  portion  of  a  plane  enclosed 
by  it.  The  terms  circle  and  circumference  are  frequently 
used  synonymously;  or  circumference  is  used  to  denote 
the  length  or  numerical  measure  of  the  curved  line.  The 
circle  is  the  principal  curve  studied  in  elementary  geome¬ 
try  and  its  properties  are  developed  in  the  text-books  in 
great  detail.  Only  a  few  of  the  more  important  proper¬ 
ties  are  here  given. 

1.  Angles  at  the  centre  of  a  circle  are  proportional 
to  the  arcs  opposite  them,  or  on  which  they  stand. 

2.  The  angle  at  the  centre  of  a  circle  is  double  the 
angle  at  the  circumference  standing  on  the  same  arc. 

3.  All  angles  at  the  centre  or  at  the  circumference 
standing  on  the  same  arc  are  equal. 

4.  The  angle  in  a  semi-circle  is  a  right  angle. 

5.  The  perpendicular  bisector  of  a  chord  of  a  circle 
passes  through  the  centre. 

6.  A  circle  may  be  described  passing  through  any 
three  points  of  a  plane  which  are  not  in  the  same  straight 
line. 

7.  The  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its 
diameter  is  the  same  for  all  circles. 

This  ratio  cannot  be  exactly  expressed  in  ordinary 
numerals,  but  it  is  approximately  %2  or  more  nearly 
3.14159  (see  Quadrature  of  the  Circle).  It  is  con¬ 
veniently  expressed  by  the  symbol  x,  that  is  if  C  repre¬ 
sents  the  circumference  and  d  the  diameter,  C=xd  =  2x  r 
where  r  represents  the  length  of  a  radius. 

8.  The  angle  at  the  centre  of  a  circle  standing  on  an 
arc  equal  to  the  radius  is  the  same  for  all  circles. 

For,  in  consequence  of  (1)  this  angle  A  is  to  four  right 
angles  as  the  arc  r  on  which  it  stands  is  to  the  whole 
circumference;  or  A:  4  rt.  angles  =  r:  2xr.  Hence  A  = 

2  rt.  angles  divided  by  x,  a  value  which  is  independent 
of  the  size  of  the  circle.  This  angle  is  taken  as  the  unit  for 
the  measurement  of  angles  in  theoretical  discussions  and 
is  called  a  radian.  Thus  a  right  angle  equals  x  radians. 

An  arc  of  a  circle  is  measured  by  taking  as  unit  that  arc 
which  subtends  an  angle  of  one  degree  at  the  centre. 
Thus  an  arc  is  said  to  be  q  degrees  in  length  when  it 
stands  opposite  an  angle  at  the  centre  containing  q  de- 
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grees.  The  measure  of  one  quarter  of  the  whole  circle, 
or  a  Quadrant,  is  90  degrees,  since  it  stands  opposite  a 
right  angle  at  the  centre.  The  measure  of  the  whole 
circle  is  360  degrees. 

The  area  of  a  circle  equals  xr2.  The  area  may  be  thought 
of  as  made  up  of  an  indefinitely  large  number  of  triangles 
whose  vertices  are  at  the  centre  and  whose  bases  make  up 
the  circumference.  The  altitude  of  each  triangle  is  then 
r,  so  that  the  area  of  all  the  triangles  equals  )^r2xr=  xr2. 


Fig.  2. 

Thus  the  areas  of  two  circles  are  to  €ach  other  as  the 
squares  of  their  radii,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  as  the 
squares  of  their  diameters. 

Squaring  a  circle  is  finding  a  square  whose  area  is  eqiial 
to  that  of  a  given  circle,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  finding 
the  numerical  value  of  x.  This  has  been  proved  to  be 
impossible  (see  Quadrature  of  the  Circle). 

The  radical  axis  of  two  circles  is  the  straight  line  drawn 
through  their  two  points  of  intersection.  The  circles  of 


a  plane  all  of  which  pass  through  the  same  two  points, 
are  said  to  form  a  co-axial  system.  The  centres  of  these 
circles  all  lie  on  a  straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  radical 
axis  midway  between  the  two  common  points : 

For  a  co-axial  system  of  circles  the  following  properties 

h°L  The  difference  of  the  squares  of  the  distances  of  the 
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centres  of  any  two  circles  of  the  system  from  the  radical 
axis  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  their  radii. 

2.  The  tangents  drawn  to  any  two  circles  of  the  system 
from  a  point  on  the  radical  axis  are  equal  in  length. 

Circles  fulfilling  these  two  properties  are  said  to  be 
co-axial  whether  their  points  of  intersection  are  real  or 
imaginary.  When  the  points  of  intersection  are  real  the 
system  takes  the  form  of  Fig.  2 ;  when  they  are  imaginary 
it  takes  the  form  of  Fig.  3.  The  radical  axis  of  two  cir¬ 
cles  may  then  be  defined  more  generally  as  the  locus  of 
points  such  that  the  tangents  drawn  from  them  to  the 
circles  are  equal. 

CIRCLE,  Magic:  space  in  which  sorcerers  were  wont, 
according  to  the  ancient  popular  belief,  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  from  the  fury  of  the  evil  spirits  they  had  raised. 
This  circle  was  usually  formed  on  a  piece  of  ground  about 
nine  ft.  square  (in  the  East,  seven  ft.  appears  to  have 
been  considered  sufficient),  in  the  midst  of  some  dark  forest 
churchyard,  vault,  or  other  lonely  and  dismal  spot.  The 
circle  was  described  at  midnight  in  certain  conditions  of 
the  moon  and  weather.  Inside  the  outer  circle  was  an¬ 
other  somewhat  less,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  sorcerer 
had  his  seat.  The  spaces  between  the  circles,  as  well  as 
between  the  parallel  lines  which  inclosed  the  larger  one, 
were  filled  ‘with  all  the  holy  names  of  God,’  and  a  variety 
of  other  characters  supposed  to  be  potent  against  the 
powers  of  evil.  Without  the  protection  of  this  circle, 
or  passing  outside  its  limits,  the  magician,  it  was  believed, 
would  have  been  carried  off  by  the  spirits. 

CIRCLE,  Mural:  instrument  for  determining  the  me¬ 
ridian  altitude  or  zenith  distance  of  a  star.  It  consists  of 
an  astronomical  telescope  firmly  fixed  to  a  graduated  cir- 


Mural  Circle. 


ele,  which  moves  about  a  horizontal  axis,  fixed  in  a  strong 
Vertical  wall  running  n.  and  s.  In  the  common  focus  of 
the  eye-piece  and  object-glass  of  the  telescope  is  a  system 
of  cross-wires  (spider  lines  are  generally  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose),  one  being  horizontal,  and  five  vertical,  with  equal 
spaces  between.  The  line  joining  the  optical  centre  of  the 
object-glass  with  the  intersection  of  the  horizontal  and 
middle  vertical  wires,  is  called  the  line  of  collimation  of 
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the  telescope,  and  when  the  instrument  is  in  perfect  ad¬ 
justment,  this  line  moves  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  fixed  wire  there  is  a  mova¬ 
ble  one,  called  a  micrometer  wire,  which  is  moved  by 
means  of  a  screw,  remaining  always  parallel  to  the  fixed 
horizontal  wire. 

If  the  instrument  be  so  adjusted  that  the  image  of  a 
star,  while  passing  across  the  middle  vertical  wire  in  the 
field  of  view  shall  at  the  same  time  be  bisected  by  the 
fixed  horizontal  wire,  the  star  is  at  that  moment  in  the  line 
of  collimation  of  the  telescope.  It  is  therefore  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  in  the  meridian,  and  its  meridian  zenith  distance  is 
the  angle  through  which  the  circle  would  have  been 
turned  from  the  position  it  had  when  the  line  of  collima¬ 
tion  of  the  telescope  pointed  to  the  zenith.  There  is  a 
fixed  pointer,  p,  for  the  purpose  of  approximately  reading 
the  instrument.  -If  the  instrument  were  accurately  ad¬ 
justed,  so  that  p  was  opposite  the  zero  point  of  the  circle, 
when  the  line  of  collimation  of  the  telescope  pointed  to 
the  zenith,  the  arc  op,  in  the  above  position  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  would  be  the  meridian  zenith  distance  of  the  star. 

Great  nicety  is  required  in  ‘reading’  the  instrument; 
i.e.,in  determining  exactly  the  arc  through  which  the  circle 
has  moved  in  bringing  the  telescope  from  the  vertical  to 
any  other  position,  such  as  that  represented  in  the  figure. 
The  rim  is  usually  graduated  at  intervals  of  five  minutes; 
and  the  eye  could  determine  only  the  division  nearest  to 
the  fixed  index  p.  But  by  means  of  a  ‘reading  micro¬ 
scope,’  or  micrometer  (q.v.),  fixed  opposite  to  the  rim,  as 
at  a  (the  distance  between  the  axis  of  which  and  the  point 
p  is  constant),  the  portion  of  the  interval  to  the  nearest 
division  on  the  rim  can  be  read  to  seconds.  There  are 
usually  six  such  microscopes  fixed  opposite  different  points 
of  the  rim;  and  the  ‘reading’  of  the  instrument  is  the 
mean  of  the  ‘readings’  of  all  the  microscopes.  This  tends 
to  eliminate  errors  arising  from  imperfect  graduation  and 
adjustment.  If  the  instrument  is  properly  adjusted,  the 
zero  point  of  the  circle  will  be  at  p  when  the  line  of  colli¬ 
mation  of  the  telescope  points  to  the  zenith.  In  practice, 
however,  this  is  not  always  accurately,  or  even  approxi¬ 
mately,  the  case.  As  is  now  to  be  shown,  it  is  of  no  conse¬ 
quence,  as  the  final  result  of  every  observation  is  the 
difference  between  two  readings. 

It  is  evident  that  the  difference  between  any  two  read¬ 
ings  of  the  instrument  will  represent  the  angle  through 
which  the  line  of  collimation  of  the  telescope  moves  in 

Eassing  from  one  position  to  the  other.  It  remains  to  show 
ow  fixed  a  point,  viz.,  the  nadir  (q.v.),  is  observed,  and 
then  how  an  observation  is  taken  of  the  star  itself  in  its 
meridian  passage. 

We  must  explain  here  that  the  fixed  horizontal  wire  in 
the  eve-piece  of  the  telescope,  in  the  instruments  as 
now  used,  is  only  an  imaginary  line  which  determines  the 
line  of  collimation  of  the  telescope.  It  coincides  with  the 
position  of  the  micrometer  wire,  when  the  screw-head  of 
the  micrometer  marks  zerv- 
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To  observe  the  nadir,  a  trough  of  mercury  is  placed 
underneath  the  instrument,  and  the  telescope  is  turned  so 
as  to  look  vertically  downward  into  it.  An  image  of  the 
system  of  cross-wires  which  is  in  the  common  focus  of  the 
object-glass  and  eye-piece,  will  be  reflected  back  again  to 
nearly  the  same  focus.  Looking  into  the  telescope,  the 
observer  now  adjusts  it  by  means  of  a  tangent  screw  till 
the  reflected  image  of  the  horizontal  wire  coincides  with 
the  real  one.  The  final  adjustment  is  perhaps  most  deli¬ 
cately  effected  by  turning  the  screw-head  of  the  micrometer 
which  moves  the  wire  itself.  When  they  coincide,  the 
line  joining  the  centre  of  the  object-glass  of  the  telescope 
with  the  intersection  between  the  middle  vertical  and 
horizontal  micrometric  wire,  will  be  vertical.  Now,  the 
angle  between  this  and  the  line  of  collimation  of  the  tele¬ 
scope,  which  joins  the  optical  centre  of  the  object-glass 
with  the  intersection  of  the  middle  vertical  and  imaginary 
axed  horizontal  wire,  will,  if  the  micrometer  is  in  proper 
adjustment,  be  at  once  read  off  the  micrometer  screw-head. 
The  instrument  being  clamped  as  above  adjusted,  the 
microscopes  are  read  off,  and  the  reading  of  the  microm¬ 
eter  screw-head  above  mentioned  being  added  to  or  sub¬ 
tracted  from  this  reading,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  nadir 
reading  of  the  instrument  is  determined.  The  zenith  read¬ 
ing  therefore,  which  differs  from  it  by  180°,  is  at  once 
known. 

Again,  to  observe  a  star  in  the  meridian,  the  instrument 
is  previously  adjusted  so  that  the  star,  in  passing  the  merid¬ 
ian,  shall  pass  over  the  field  of  view  of  the  telescope.  As 
the  image  of  the  star  approaches  the  centre  of  the  field,  the 
observer  adjusts  the  telescope  by  the  tangent  screw,  so  as 
very  nearly  to  bring  the  image  of  the  star  to  the  horizontal 
wire.  Finally,  just  as  the  star  passes  the  middle  vertical 
wire,  he  bisects  the  image  of  the  star  with  the  horizontal 
wire  by  a  touch  of  the  micrometer  screw-head.  The  circle 
being  now  clamped  (or  made  fast),  the  ‘reading’  is  deter¬ 
mined  as  before  by  reading  the  pointer  and  microscopes, 
and  adding  or  subtracting,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  reading 
of  the  micrometer.  This  reading  now  subtracted  from 
the  zenith-reading  gives  the  meridian  zenith  distance  of 
the  star;  and  this,  again,  subtracted  from  90°,  gives  its 
meridian  altitude  above  the  horizon. 

At  the  royal  observatory  (q.v.)  of  Greenwich,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  observations  are  now  made  by  an  instrument  which 
combines  the  mural  circle  with  the  transit  instrument: 
see  Transit  Instrument. 

CIRCLE,  Quadrature  of:  see  Quadrature. 

CIRCLE  SQUARING:  see  Quadrature. 

CIRCLEVILLE,  ser'kl-vtl :  city,  county  seat  of  Pickaway 
co.,  O.,  on  the  Scioto  river,  and  the  Ohio  canal,  25  m.  s.  of 
Columbus  by  the  Scioto  Valley  railroad,  104  m.  e.n.e.  of 
Cincinnati  by  the  Cincinnati  and  Muskingum  Valley  rail¬ 
road.  It  was  founded  1810  on  the  site  of  an  aboriginal  cir¬ 
cular  fort,  which  was  surrounded  by  two  walls  20  ft.  high, 
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With  a  ditch  between;  close  by  was  a  square  fortification 
with  sides  55  rods  in  length.  Camp  Charlotte,  where  Lord 
Dunmore  made  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  1774,  was  7  m. 
s.e.  and  Logan’s  famous  speech  was  made  4  m.  south. 
Circleville  has  a  large  pork-packing  industry,  manufac¬ 
tures  of  agricultural  implements,  furniture,  etc.,  and  sev¬ 
eral  mills  and  factories.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  farming 
region  and  a  market  for  broom-corn,  which  is  largely  raised 
in  the  neighborhood.  Pop.  (1910)  6,744. 

CIRCUIT,  n.  ser-kit  [F.  circuit — from  L.  circu'itus,  a 
going  round  in  a  circle — from  L.  circum,  round;  itum,  to 
go]:  the  act  of  moving  or  passing  round;  the  space  inclosed 
by  a  circle;  a  ring;  the  journey  of  British  judges  in  hold¬ 
ing  courts  in  different  parts  of  a  country;  the  tract  of  coun¬ 
try  so  visited.  England  and  Wales,  with  the  exception 
of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  are  divided  for  judicial  pur¬ 
poses,  into  seven  circuits,  which  the  judges  of  the  high 
court  of  justice  visit  four  times  a  year  in  pairs  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  adjudging  civil  and  criminal  causes.  The  number 
of  circuits  was  reduced  from  eight  to  seven  by  authority 
of  the  judicature  act,  1875.  They  are — the  Northern, 
Northeastern,  Midland,  Southeastern,  Oxford,  Western, 
and  North  and  South  Wales.  Trial  by  jury  of  issues  of 
fact  within  London  and  Middlesex  are  held  at  what  are 
called  the  London  and  Middlesex  sittings.  Criminal  charges 
within  that  and  surrounding  districts  are  disposed  of  at 
sessions  held  monthly  at  the  central  criminal  court.  ‘These 
judges  of  assize  came  into  use  in  the  room  of  the  ancient 
justices  of  eyre,  justiciarvi  in  itinere ,  who  were  regularly 
established,  if  not  first  appointed,  by  the  parliament  of 
Northampton,  a.d.  1176,  in  the  twenty-second  year  of 
Henry  II.,  with  a  delegated  power  from  the  king’s  great 
court,  or  aula  regia,  being  looked  upon  as  members  thereof/ 
— Stephen’s  Com.,  iii,  415.  See  Assize  and  Nisi  Prius. 
— Ireland  is  divided  into  the  Northeast,  the  Northwest, 
the  Home,  the  Leinster,  Connaught,  and  Munster  circuits. 
For  the  Scottish  circuits  see  Justiciary  Court.  Cir¬ 
cuit,  v.  to  move  in  a  circle;  to  go  round.  Circu'itous, 
a.  -ku'i  tus,  going  round  in  a  circle;  not  straight  or  direct. 
Circu'itously,  ad.  -li.  To  make  a  circuit,  to  go  round. 

CIRCUIT,  Electric:  the  complete  path  which  any 
electric  current  traverses  in  going  from  any  given  point 
through  the  path  and  back  to  given  point.  See  Electri¬ 
city,  Principles  of. 

CIRCUIT,  Inductive:  any  electrical  circuit  which 
has  in  it  loops  or  coils  which  set  up  a  magneto-motive- 
force  that  produces  magnetic  lines,  whenever  current 
traverses  the  circuit.  See  Electricity,  Principles  of. 

CIRCUIT,  Magnetic:  the  complete  path  traversed 
by  magnetic  lines  set  up  by  any  source  of  magneto-mo¬ 
tive  force,  the  lines  passing  from  any  given  point  on  the 
path,  through  the  path  and  back  to  the  given  point.  See 
Electricity,  Principles  of. 

CIRCUIT  COURT:  next  in  rank  to  the  United  States 
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supreme  court.  There  are  nine  circuits,  each  consisting 
of  several  states,  and  each  is  allotted  to  one  of  the  nine 
justices  of  the  supreme  court,  who  must  attend  at  least 
one  term  of  court  in  each  district  of  his  circuit  every  two 
years.  A  special  circuit  judge  also  is  appointed  ana  resi¬ 
dent  in  each  circuit.  Courts  are  held  by  either  of  these, 
or  by  the  two  together,  or  by  a  district  judge  alone  or 
sitting  with  either  of  them.  Courts  may  be  held  at  the 
same  time  in  different  districts  of  the  same  circuit.  These 
courts  have  original  jurisdiction,  concurrently  with  those 
of  the  states,  in  civil  suits  in  law  or  equity  for  more  than 
$500  between  citizens  of  different  states,  or  where  an  alien 
is  a  party  or  the  United  States  plaintiff,  as  well  as  in  revenue 
cases  and  some  in  bankruptcy,  and  in  some  criminal  cases 
concerning  persons  denied  citizenship  under  state  laws, 
or  offenses  against  the  United  States.  Their  appellate 
jurisdiction  extends  to  admiralty  and  maritime  cases, 
to  civil  actions  referred  from  the  dist.  courts,  to  patent 
cases,  and  some  others.  Several  states  have  circuit  courts 
of  their  own. 

CIRCULAR,  a.  ser'ku-ler  [L.  cir'culus,  a  circle  (see  Cir¬ 
cle)]:  pertaining  to  a  circle,  or  in  the  form  of  a  circle;  round; 
ending  in  itself ;  addressed  to  a  number  or  circle  of  persons  : 
N.  a  written  or  printed  letter  or  note  sent  to  a  number 
or  circle  of  persons.  Cir'cularly,  ad.  -lx.  in  a  circular 
manner;  ending  in  itself.  Circularity,  n.  ser'kii-l&r'l-tl, 
a  circular  form  or  character.  Cir'culate,  v.  -lat  [L.  cxr- 
culatus,  spread  or  gathered  in  a  circle]:  to  spread  or  move 
in  a  circle;  to  spread;  to  pass  from  one  place  or  person  to 
another;  to  be  diffused;  N.  a  recurring  or  repeating  deci¬ 
mal  or  part  of  a  decimal.  Circulating,  imp.:  Adj.  mov¬ 
ing  or  passing  round;  repeating;  diffusing;  current,  or 
that  constitutes  currency.  Circulated,  pp.  Cir'cu- 
lator,  n.  one  who.  Cir'cula'tion,  n.  -ik'shun,  the  act 
of  moving  round ;  a  series  repeated  in  the  same  order ;  the 
act  of  going  and  returning ;  currency  of  money.  Circular 
notes,  series  of  notes  for  various  amounts,  payable  on 
demand,  issued  by  a  banker  for  the  convenience  of  travel¬ 
lers  in  other  countries,  which  may  be  cashed  at  many 
places  as  money  is  required. — Syn.  of  Circulate,  v.’:  to 
propagate;  spread;  disseminate;  diffuse. 

CIRCULAR  NOTES:  bank-notes  specially  adapted  for 
the  use  of  travellers  in  foreign  countries;  and  being,  in 
fact,  bills  personal  to  the  bearer,  they  are  believed  to  be 
more  safe  as  travelling  money  than  ordinary  notes  or  coin. 
Circular  notes  are  furnished  by  the  chief  banking-houses. 
Those  who  wish  to  obtain  them  determine  beforehand 
what  sum  of  money  they  will  require  on  their  journey,  and 
that  they  pay  to  the  banker,  who,  in  exchange,  gives  cir¬ 
cular  notes  to  the  amount,  the  series  of  notes  being  of 
varying  values.  With  these  notes  is  given  a  ‘letter  of 
indication.’  This  letter  is  addressed  to  foreign  bankers, 
requesting  them  to  pay  the  notes  presented  by  the  bearer, 
whom  they  namt,  and  to  aid  him  in  any  way  in  their  power. 
By  way  of  verification,  the  bearer  appends  his  signature, 
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and  the  letter  is  complete.  On  the  back  of  the  letter  there 
is  a  long  list  of  foreign  bankers,  extending  all  over  Europe, 
any  of  whom  will  cash  one  or  more  of  the  circular  notes  on 
being  presented  and  indorsed  by  the  bearer;  the  indorse¬ 
ment  being  of  course  compared  with  the  signature  on  the 
letter  of  indication,  which  is  at  the  same  time  exhibited 
by  the  traveller.  In  paying  these  notes,  the  money  of 
the  country  is  given,  according  to  the  course  of  exchange, 
and  free  of  any  charge  for  commission.  For  security 
in  case  of  theft  or  loss  the  letter  and  the  notes  should  not 
be  carried  together.  These  circular  notes  are  doubtless 
a  safe  and  convenient  species  of  money,  exchangeable 
in  almost  every  town  visited;  and  if  any  remain  over  on 
coming  home,  they  will  be  taken  back  at  their  value  by 
the  banker  who  issued  them.  There  are,  however,  cer¬ 
tain  drawbacks  connected  with  these  notes.  In  many 
instances,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  finding  the  banker  named ; 
for  foreign  bankers  generally  occupy  obscure  apartments 
several  stories  high,  and  often  in  dingy  out-of-the-way 
alleys.  To  discover  them,  a  commissionaire  may  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Then,  in  some  instances,  it  happens  that  the  banker 
jealously  scrutinizes  the  bearer,  asks  to  see  his  passport, 
and  takes  a  note  of  the  hotel  at  which  he  lodges ;  all  which 
proper  precautions  against  roguery  are  disagreeable  to 
some  persons.  Further,  the  circular  notes  are  ordinarily 
of  a  thick,  stiff  paper,  which  does  not  well  fit  into  a  purse 
or  pocketbook.  On  these  accounts,  the  careful  class  of 
tourists  who  expect  to  keep  to  the  main  thoroughfares  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  often  prefer  banknotes  or 
gold  coin.  See  Credit,  Letters  of. 

CIRCULAR  PARTS :  name  given  to  a  rule  in  spherical 
trigonometry,  invented  by  Lord  Napier. 

CIRCULATING  DECTMALS :  see  Decimals. 

CIRCULATING  LIBRARY:  collection  of  books  lent 
out  on  hire — circulated  from  hand  to  hand.  The  plan  of 
lending  books  on  hire  is  not  new.  Chevillier,  in  his  On- 
ginis  de  VImprimerie  de  Paris  (4to,  1694),  mentions  that, 
in  1342,  a  century  before  the  invention  of  printing,  a  law 
was  framed  in  Paris  to  compel  stationers  to  keep  books 
to  be  lent  on  hire,  for  the  special  benefit  of  poor  students 
and  others:  see  E.  S.  Merry  weather’s  entertaining  work, 
Bibliomania  in  the  Middle  Ages  (London,  1849);  which 
mentions  such  libraries  in  the  middle  ages  at  Paris,  Tou¬ 
louse,  Vienna,  and  other  places.  This  writer,  quoting 
from  Chevillier,  gives  a  list  of  books  so  lent  out,  with  the 
prices  for  reading  them.  The  books  all  are  of  a  theological 
or  classical  kind.  Among  them  is  the  Bible,  the  perusal 
of  which  is  set  down  at  10  sous.  This  rate  of  charge/ 
it  is  added,  ‘was  also  fixed  by  the  university,  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  borrowing  these  books  were  privileged  to  transcribe 
them,  if  they  chose;  if  any  of  them  proved  imperfect  or 
faulty  they  were  denounced  by  the  university,  and  a  fine 
was  imposed  upon  the  book-seller  who  had  lent  out  the 
volume. 


CIRCULATING  LIBRARY. 

By  whom  the  modern  circulating  library  was  projected, 
there  is  no  record.  All  that  can  be  given  are  a  few’  facts 
on  the  subject.  It  is  known  that  Allan  Ramsay,  author 
of  The  Gentle  Shepherd  a  bookseller  in  Edinburgh,  estab¬ 
lished  a  circulating  library  in  that  city  about  1725.  Fond 
of  dramatic  literature,  Ramsay  appears  to  have  incurred 
some  local  obloquy  by  lending  out  plays ;  and  his  wish  to 
introduce  a  taste  for  the  drama  into  Edinburgh  may 
accordingly  have  suggested  the  notion  of  a  circulating 
library.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  library  wdrich  he  began 
was  continued  through  various  hands  for  above  a  hundred 
years.  At  Ramsay’s  death,  1758,  his  library  was  sold 
to  a  Mr.  Yair,  whose  widow  carried  it  on  till  1780,  when 
it  was  bought  by  Mr.  James  Sibbald,  an  ingenious  inquirer 
into  Scottish  literary  antiquities.  Sibbald  lived  some  years 
as  a  literary  man  in  London,  during  which  period,  begin¬ 
ning  with  1793,  the  circulating  library  was  carried  on, 
subject  to  an  agreement,  by  a  Mr.  Laurie.  Sibbald  after¬ 
ward  resumed  the  direction  of  the  library,  which  he  con¬ 
siderably  extended.  At  his  death,  1803,  his  brother  at¬ 
tempted  to  carry  it  on;  but  not  being  successful  in  his 
management,  he  disposed  of  it  in  1806  to  Alexander  Mac- 
Kay,  wdio  by  the  acquisition  of  various  other  libraries, 
greatly  enlarged  the  collection,  under  the  name  of  the 
Edinburgh  circulating  library.  He  retired  1831,  when 
this  extensive  collection  of  books  was  broken  up  and  sold 
by  auction. 

There  are  several  circulating  libraries  in  London,  claim¬ 
ing  to  be  of  old  date,  but  probably  not  so  early  as 
1725.  In  a  late  reprint  of  an  old  advertisement,  are 
‘Proposals  for  erecting  a  Public  Circulating  Library 
in  London/  under  date  1742,  June  12.  This  library  was 
to  be  established  in  some  convenient  place  at  or  near  the 
Royal  Exchange;  and  the  subscription  was  to  be  a  guinea 
per  annum.  Twto  of  the  present  circulating  libraries  are 
believed  to  be  descended  from  this  primitive  stock.  So 
numerous  had  circulating  libraries  become  in  the  early 
years  of  the  present  century,  that  they  absorbed  wdiole 
editions  of  novels  and  romances  prepared  for  the  purposes 
by  a  London  publishing  establishment,  designated  the 
Minerva  Press.  The  issue  of  cheap  books  and  periodicals 
about  1832  (see  Book-trade)  seriously  damaged  the  cir¬ 
culating  library  system.  The  vast  increase  of  the  read¬ 
ing  public  in  recent  times,  and  the  continually  augmenting 
number  of  new  and  popular  works  of  a  respectable  class, 
have  restored  prosperity  to  circulating  libraries,  especially 
in  London,  where  some  of  them  are  on  a  surprisingly  gigan¬ 
tic  scale.  To  one  library  alone,  as  many  as  100,000  new 
books  are  said  to  be  added  annually,  and  of  kinds  very 
different  from  those  of  the  old  Minerva  Press  school.  For 
an  annual  subscription — usually  of  a  guinea — a  number 
of  new  books  may  at  all  times  be  procured,  and  kept  for 
a  specified  period.  Books  no  longer  in  demand  are  sold 
at  a  reduced  prices. 

For  the  circulation^  of  books  among  the  members  of  pri- 
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vate  associations,  see  Book-club;  and  for  the  circulation 
of  hooks  in  rural  districts  by  means  of  libraries  shifted 
from  place  to  place,  see  Itinerating  Libraries. 

CIRCULATION,  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology:  term 
used  to  designate  the  course  of  the  blood  from  the  heart  to 
the  most  minute  blood  vessels  (the  Capillaries,  q.v.),  and 
from  these  back  to  the  heart. 

The  subject  may  be  considered  under  two  divisions :  I. 
Anatomy  of  the  organs  of  circulation.  II.  Physiology  of 
the  circulation. 

I.  Anatomy  of  the  Organs  of  Circulation. — The  organs  of 
C.  consist  of  the  heart,  arteries,  veins,  and  capillaries.  The 
course  of  the  blood  through  these  organs  will  be  best  eluci¬ 
dated  by  the  aid  of  a  diagram,  equally  applicable  for  all 
other  mammals  as  well  as  for  man,  and  for  birds.  The 
shaded  part  of  fig.  1  represents 
structures  filled  with  venous  blood, 
while  the  unshaded  portion  repre¬ 
sents  structures  in  which  arterial 
blood  occurs.  In  this  diagram 
we  observe  a  dotted  circle,  repre¬ 
senting  a  closed  bag  or  sac, 
termed  the  pericardium,  and  in¬ 
closing  the  four  cavities  c,  v,  c v ', 
of  which  the  heart  is  composed. 
Two  of  these  cavities,  c  and  c',  are 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
blood  as  it  flows  into  the  heart,  and 
are  termed  the  auricles;  while  the 
two  cavities  v  and  v'  are  for  the 
purpose  of  propelling  the  blood 
through  the  lungs  and  general 
system  respectively,  and  are  termed 
the  ventricles.  The  vessels  that 
transport  blood  into  the  auricles 
are  termed  veins ,  and  the  vessels 
through  which  the  blood  is  driven 
onward  from  the  ventricles  are 
known  as  arteries  (q.v.).  The 
diagram  further  shows  that  what 
we  commonly  term  the  heart,  is 
in  reality  two  distinct  hearts  in 
apposition  with  each  other — one, 
shaded  in  the  figure,  which  is 
called  the  right,  or  venous,  or  pulmonary  heart ;  and  the 
other,  unshaded,  which  is  called  the  left,  or  arterial,  or 
systemic  heart — the  last  name  having  been  given  to  it 
because  the  blood  is  sent  from  it  to  the  general  system; 
as  the  right  heart  is  termed  pulmonary  from  its  sending 
blood  to  the  lungs.  We  will  now  trace  the  course  of  the 
blood  as  indicated  by  the  arrows  in  this  diagram,  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  right  auricle,  c.  The  right  auricle  con¬ 
tracting  upon  the  venous  blood  with  which  it  is  filled, 
drives  its  contents  onward  into  the  right  ventricle  v , 


Fig.  1. — Mode  of  Circula¬ 
tion  in  man  and  other 
mammals,  and  in  birds: 
h,  heart;  v,  right  ventricle; 
v' ,  left  ventricle;  c,  right 
auricle;  c'  left  auricle; 
a,  aorta;  d,  vena  cava; 

e,  greater  circulation; 
b,  smaller  circulation; 

f,  pulmonary  artery;  g, 
pulmonary  veins. 
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through  an  opening  between  these  two  cavities,  called  the 
right  auriculo-ventricular  opening,  which  is  guarded  by  a 
valve,  named  the  tricuspid — from  its  being  composed  of 
three  pointed  membranous  expansions — which  prevents 
the  regurgitation  of  the  blood  from  the  ventricle  into  the 
auricle.  The  ventricle  v  being  now  filled,  contracts,  and 
as  the  blood  cannot  return  into  the  auricle,  it  is  driven 
along  the  shaded  vessel,  the  dividing  branches  of  which 
are  indicated  by  /.  This  vessel  is  known  as  the  pulmonary 
artery,  and  conveys  the  blood  to  the  lungs.  At  its  com¬ 
mencement,  it  is  guarded  bv  valves,  termed,  from  their 
shape,  the  semilunar  pulmonary  valves,  which  entirely 
prevent  the  blood  which  has  once  been  propelled  into  the 
pulmonary  artery  from  reentering  the  ventricle.  The  pul¬ 
monary  artery  gradually  divides  into  smaller  and  smaller 
branches,  which  ultimately  merge  into  capillaries.  In  these 
capillaries  which  are  freely  distributed  over  the  interior  of 
all  the  air-cells  (of  which  the  lung  is  mainly  composed),  the 
venous  blood  is  brought  in  contact  with  atmospheric  air, 
gives  off  its  carbonic  acid  gas  and  absorbs  oxygen,  by 
which  processes  it  is  converted  into  arterial  blood.  The 
capillaries,  b,  in  which  the  blood  is  arterialized,  gradually 
unite  to  form  minute  veins  which,  again,  join  to  form 
larger  vessels,  until  finally  the  blood  is  collected  into  a 
small  number  of  vessels  known  as  pulmonary  venis, 
which  pour  their  contents  into  the  left  auricle.  Only 
one  such  vessel,  g,  is  shown  in  the  figure,  but  the  actual 
number  of  the  pulmonary  veins  is  four — viz.,  two  from 
each  lung.  The  blood,  now  freed  from  its  carbonic  acid, 
enters  the  left  auricle,  c,  which  by  its  contraction  propels  it 
into  the  left  ventricle,!;',  through  the  left  auricle-ventricular 
opening.  This  opening,  like  the  corresponding  one  in  the 
right  heart,  is  guarded  by  a  valve  which,  from  its  form,  is 
termed  the  mitral  valve,  and  which  entirely  prevents  the  re¬ 
flux  of  the  blood.  The  left  ventricle,  v,  contracts  and 
drives  its  contents  into  the  large  artery,  a,  which  represents 
the  aorta — the  great  trunk  which,  by  means  of  its  various 
branches  (none  of  which  are  indicated  in  the  diagram)  sup¬ 
plies  every  portion  of  the  body,  from  the  crown  of  thehead 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  with  pure  arterial  blood.  From  the 
aorta  and  its  various  subdividing  branches  the  blood  passes 
into  the  capillaries,  e,  which  permeate  every  part  of  the 
system ;  in  these  capillaries  it  undergoes  important  changes 
which  may  be  considered  as  almost  exactly  the  reverse  of 
those  which  occur  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries ;  it  parts  with 
its  oxygen,  becomes  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  and  as  it 
leaves  the  capillaries,  and  enters  the  minute  veins  formed 
by  their  union,  presents  all  the  characters  of  venous  blood 
The  veins  gradually  unite  till  they  form  two  large  trunks 
termed  the  superior  and  inferior  vence  cavoe,  which  pour  their 
contents  into  the  right  auricle— the  point  from  which  we 
started.  Only  one  of  these  great  veins,  d,  is  indicated  in 
the  diagram.  Thus  there  is  a  complete  double  C.— a  lesser 
C.  effected  by  the  blood  in  its  passage  from  the  right  to  the 
left  heart  through  the  lungs;  and  a  greater  C  effected  bv 
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the  blood  in  its  passage  from  the  left  heart  through  the 
system  generally  to  the  right  heart. 

From  the  above  simple  ideal  scheme,  we  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  more  complicated  arrangements  by 
which  the  C.  is  actually  effected  in  man  and  the  higher 
animals. 

The  heart  is  situated  in  very  nearly  the  centre  of  the 
cavity  of  the  chest,  or  thorax,  between  the  lungs.  Its 
form  is  somewhat  conical,  the  lower  end  tapering  almost  to 
a  point,  and  directed  rather  forward  and  to  the  left.  This 
lower  portion  alone  is  movable,  and,  at  each  contraction 
of  the  heart,  it  is  tilted  forward,  and  strikes  against  the 


Fig.  2. — The  Lungs,  Heart,  and  principal  Blood-vessels  in  Man: 
o  h,  veins  from  the  right  and  left  arms;  b,  f,  right  and  left  jugular 
veins,  returning  the  blood  from  the  head  and  neck — these  four 
veins  unite  to  form  a  single  trunk,  the  vena  cava  superior,  which 
enters  the  right  auricle,  l;  c,  e,  the  right  and  left  carotid  arteries, 
the  latter  rising  directly  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  a',  the  former 
from  a  short  trunk  called  the  arteria  innominata;  g,  the  left  sub¬ 
clavian  artery,  rising  directly  from  the  aorta  while  the  right  sub¬ 
clavian  springs  from  the  arteria  innominata;  d,  the  trachea  or 
windpipe;  i,  k,  the  right  and  left  lungs;  l,  l',  the  right  and  left 
auricles;  p,  the  right  ventricle,  o,  the  apex  of  left  ventricle;  m,  the 
inferior  or  ascending  vena  cava;  n,  the  descending  aorta,  emerg¬ 
ing  from  behind  the  heart;  q,  the  pulmonary  artery. 

walls  of  the  chest  between,  in  man,  the  fifth  and  sixth 
ribs,  or  a  little  below  the  left  nipple.  All  the  large  vessels 
connected  with  the  heart — the  vense  cavse,  the  pulmonary 
artery,  and  the  aorta — arise  from  its  base  (see  fig.  2),  and 
serve,  from  their  attachment  to  the  neighboring  parts,  to 
keep  that  portion  of  it  fixed.  Indeed,  these  vessels  may  be 
regarded  as  suspending  the  heart  in  the  cavity,  which  is 
lined  by  a  smooth  serous  membrane  which,  near  the  top,  is 
reflected  downward  over  the  roots  of  the  great  vessels,  and 
covers  the  whole  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  heart.  These 
two  smooth  serous  surfaces — one  lining  the  cavity,  the 
other  investing  the  heart— are  kept  moist  by  a  fluid  which 
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they  secrete,  and  by  this  arrangement  friction  is  to  its 
minimum.  The  cavity  or  sac  in  which  the  heart  lies  is 
called  the  pericardium.  Like  all  serous  membranes,  it  is  a 
closed  sac,  and,  as  it  may  not  be  easy  for  the  non-profession¬ 
al  reader  to  understand  the  relative  position  of  the  heart, 
we  may  observe  that  the  head  in  an  old-fashioned  double 
night-cap — which  is  a  closed  bag — is  in  much  the  same 
position  as  the  heart  in  the  pericardium;  it  is  inside  the 
night-cap,  but  not  in  the  cavity  which  intervenes  between 
its  two  layers. 

The  substance  of  the  heart  is  essentially  muscular.  The 
fibres  run  in  different  directions,  longitudinally  and  trans¬ 
versely,  but  most  of  them  obliquely ;  many  pass  over  the 
apex  from  one  side  of  the  heart  to  the  other;  and  all  are  so 
involved  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  unravel  them.  In 


Fig.  3. — Theoretical  Section  of  the  human  Heart: 

,  6,  the  two  venae  cavce,  opening  into  d,  the  right  auricle;  c.  the 
tricuspid  valve;  a,  the  right  ventricle,  from  which  proceeds  the 
pulmonary  artery,  dividing  into  branches  g  and  i,  going  to  the 
right  and  left  lung  respectively;  e ,  e',  the  pulmonary  veins  (two 
from  either  lung),  entering  into  the  left  auricle,  k;  l,  the  mitral 
valve;  m,  the  left  ventricle,  from  which  proceeds  the  aorta,  whose 
arch  is  indicated  by  h,  and  the  descending  portion  by  n,  none  of 
its  branches  being  indicated  in  this  figure;  o,  the  partition,  or  sep¬ 
tum,  between  the  right  and  left  hearts. 

consequence  of  this  arrangement  the  fibres,  by  their  con¬ 
traction,  seem  simultaneously  to  diminish  each  cavity  in 
all  directions,  and  thus  serve  most  efficiently  to  drive  the 
blood  onward.  The  size  of  the  heart  has  been  estimated 
as  about  that  of  the  closed  fist  of  the  same  individual.  Its 
weight,  as  cqmpared  with  that  of  the  body,  is  about  1  ;  160 
in  the  male,  and  1  :  150  in  the  female.  The  average 
weight  of  the  male  heart  is  a  little  more  than  11  oz.,  and 
that  of  the  female  heart  a  little  above  9  oz. 

In  our  sketch  of  the  organs  of  C.  (fig.  1),  we  have  in¬ 
dicated  the  different  cavities  into  which  the  heart  is  di¬ 
vided.  In  fig.  3  there  is  represented  a  section  of  the  human 
heart.  The  two  theoretical  hearts,  which  were  nearly  in 
contact  in  fig.  1,  are  here  fused  into  a  single  organ,  but  the 
division  of  the  two  sides  is  still  complete,  so  far  as  the 
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functions  of  the  heart  are  concerned.  We  see  a  vertical 
partition  separating  the  entire  heart  into  two  halves, 
which  are  very  similar  to  each  other.  In  the  accompany¬ 
ing  figure  (fig.  4)  we  have  a  representation  of  all  the  valves 
—the  auricles  having  been  removed  so  as  to  give  a  distinct 
view  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  ventricles.  The  tricuspid 
and  mitral  valves,  which  are  entirely  closed — the  two 
ventricles  contracting  simultaneously — are  represented 
by  1  and  3  respectively;  while  the  pulmonary  and  aortic 
semilunar  valves,  are  indicated  by  4  and  5.  The  walls 
of  the  ventricles  are  much  thicker  than  those  of  the  auricles, 
and  those  of  the  left  ventricle  are  about  four  times  as  thick 
as  those  of  the  right ;  the  amount  of  muscular  tissue  being, 
in  all  these  cases,  proportional  to  the  work  to  be  done. 
The  heart  receives  the  arterial  blood  necessary  for  its  own 


Fig.  4. — Valves  of  the  Heart  and  Arteries: 

Upper  surface  of  the  Heart,  the  Auricles  having  been  removed.  In 
this  figure  the  heart  is  turned  in  such  a  position  that  the  anterior 
surface  lies  lowermost;  hence  the  apparent  discrepancy  of  the  right 
auriculo-ventricular  orifice  lying  on  the  left  side  of  the  diagram. 

1,  Right  auriculo-venricular  orifice,  obliterated  by  the  tricuspid 
valve;  2.  fibrous  ring  surrounding  this  orifice;  3,  left  auriculo- 
ventricular  orifice,  surrounded  by  a  ring,  and  closed  by  the  mitral 
valve;  4,  orifice  leading  into  the  aorta  from  the  left  ventricle 
closed  by  the  semi-lunar  valves;  5,  orifice  leading  into  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  artery  from  the  right  ventricle,  also  provided  with  three 
semi-lunar  valves. 


nutrition  from  the  coronary  arteries,  two  trunks  which 
are  given  off  by  the  aorta  immediately  above  the  semi¬ 
lunar  valves ;  and  this  blood  having  discharged  its  function, . 
is  carried  back  to  the  right  auricle  by  the  coronary  venis. 

Since  all  the  arterial  blood  leaves  the  heart  through  the 
aortic  opening,  in  tracing  its  course  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  system,  we  obviously  have  only  to  follow  the  aorta  to  its 
final  branches.  Referring  to  the  article  Aorta,  where  the 
principal  branches  of  that  great  organ  are  indicated,  it  is 
sufficient,  without  further  anatomical  details,  to  say  that 
the  final  ramifications  of  the  arteries  distribute  the  arterial 
blood  to  the  Capillaries  (q.v.),  which  pervade  every  part  of 
the  body. 

The  veins,  like  the  arteries,  are  found  in  nearly  every 
tissue ;  they  commence  by  minute  plexuses  (an  anatomical 
term  for  a  network-like  arrangement),  which  communicate 
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with  the  capillaries.  Branches  from  these  plexuses  uniting 
together,  form  small  venous  trunks,  which  by  joining,  in¬ 
crease  in  size  as  they  pass  on  toward  the  heart.  If  we  ex¬ 
cept  certain  venous  structures  (called  sinuses )  occurring  in 
the  interior  of  the  skull,  we  may  divide  the  veins  into  two 
sets — the  superficial  or  cutaneous,  and  the  deep  veins. 

The  deep  veins  accompany  the  arteries,  and  are  usually 
inclosed  in  the  same  sheath  of  cellular  tissue  with  them. 
In  the  case  of  the  smaller  arteries,  they  generally  exist  in 
pairs,  one  on  each  side  the  artery,  and  are  called  vence 
comites,  while  the  larger  arteries  have  usually  only  one 
accompanying  vein. 

The  superficial  veins  occur  immediately  beneath  the  in¬ 
tegument;  they  not  only  return  the  blood  from  the  skin 
and  adjacent  structures,  but  communicate  with  the  deep 
veins. 

All  the  veins  finally  unite  into  two  large  trunks,  termed 
the  superior  and  inferior  vena  cava,  which  open  into  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart;  the  superior  vena  cava  being 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  veins  which  return  the  blood 
from  the  head  and  neck  (the  jugulars)  with  those  which 
convey  it  from  the  arms  (the  subclavians),  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2;  while  the  inferior  vena  cava  (also  shown  in  the 
same  figure)  receives  the  blood  from  the  lower  extremities, 
the  trunk,  and  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera. 

The  arterial  system  presents  no  valves,  but  the  veins 
contain  a  great  number  of  valves,  which  are  formed  by  a 
doubling  of  their  lining  membrane,  and  resemble  pocket¬ 
like  folds  or  pouches,  which  allow  the  blood  free  passage 
toward  the  heart,  but  prevent  its  reflux. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  venous  C.  which,  from  its  great 
importance,  requires  special  notice — viz., that  of  the  venous 
blood  of  the  spleen,  pancreas,  stomach,  and  intestinal  canal. 
The  blood  supplied  to  these  organs  by  the  celiac  axis  and 
the  two  mesenteric  arteries  is  not  returned  directly  to  the 
vena  cava,  and  thence  to  the  heart,  as  occurs  in  other  parts 
of  the  system.  The  veins  of  these  organs  unite  together 
into  one  large  vessel,  called  the  vena  porta,  which,  entering 
the  liver,  branches  out  again  like  an  artery,  and  finally  sub¬ 
divides  into  a  capillary  network  that  permeates  the  whole 
of  its  mass.  It  is  from  the  venous  blood,  as  it  traverses 
these  capillaries,  that  the  bile  is  secreted.  This  portal 
blood,  together  with  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  artery,  after 
it  has  become  venous,  is  finally  carried  off  by  the  hepatic 
veins  (usually  three  in  number),  which  open  into  the  in¬ 
ferior  vena  cava.*  Thus  the  blood  which  flows  through 
the  portal  vein  passes  through  two  sets  of  capillaries,  be¬ 
tween  the  period  of  its  leaving  the  aorta  and  entering  the 
vena  cava. 

The  double  C.  which  we  have  described,  is  the  course 
performed  by  the  blood  from  the  time  of  birth  during  the 

*In  fishes,  not  only  the  blood  of  the  intestines,  but  that  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  body,  enters  this  portal  system,  which  is  dis¬ 
tributed  in  this  class  of  animals  both  to  the  kidneys  and  to  the  liver. 
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whole  period  of  life.  The  C.  of  the  blood,  however,  begins 
before  birth — indeed,  at  a  very  early  period  of  intrauterine 
or  foetal  existence;  and  the  fact  that  before  birth  the  lungs 
do  not  act  as  organs  of  respiration,  induces  a  very  important 
modification  in  the  course  of  the  blood  in  foetal  life,  for 
which,  see  Foetus. 

Turning  from  the  C.  in  man,  we  may  notice  some  of  the 
leading  peculiarities  of  the  C.  in  other  animals.  In  the 
warm-blooded  animals — mammals  and  birds — the  course  of 
the  blood  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  man,  for  in  all  these 
animals  the  heart,  like  the  adult  human  heart,  possesses 
four  distinct  cavities.  In  form,  however,  it  presents  cer¬ 
tain  peculiarities  in  some  of  the  mammalia.  It  is  generally 
more  rounded  and  less  elongated  than  in  man.  In  the 
cetacea,  it  is  very  broad  and  flat ;  and  in  at  least  one  genus, 
the  dugong,  the  right  and  left  ventricles  are  separated  by  a 
deep  fissure.  In  some  herbivorous  mammals,  as  in  the  ox, 
sheep,  goat,  etc.,  a  cruciform  ossification,  called  the  bone 
of  the  heart,  is  found  in  the  septum  between  the  ventricles. 
In  the  ornithorhynchus,  or  duck-billed  platypus,  the  heart, 


Fig  5. — Diagram  of  certain  varieties  in  the  Origin  of  the  Main 
Trunks  from  the  Arch  of  the  Aorta: 

A.  Man;  B,  the  Ruminants;  C,  Dolphin  and  Bats;  D,  the  Elephant. 
1,  the  right  subclavian;  2,  right  carotid;  3,  left  carotid;  4,  left 
subclaivn;  a,  ascending  aorta;  6,  descending  aorta. 

in  some  respects,  resembles  that  of  birds.  Certain  varieties 
are  found  also  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood  vessels. 
Thus,  while  in  man  the  subclavian  and  carotid  arteries 
arise  on  the  right  side  from  a  short  common  trunk  given 
off  by  the  aorta,  and  on  the  left  side  arise  directly  from  the 
aorta,  we  find  several  varieties  of  this  arrangement  in  the 
mammalia.  In  the  horse  and  the  ruminants,  the  aorta 
divides  at  once  at  its  origin  into  an  anterior  trunk,  which 
gives  off  the  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  of  both  sides, 
and  a  posterior  trunk  for  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  aorta. 
In  the  dolphin,  and  in  some — if  not  all — of  the  bats,  two 
short  trunks  ( arteries  innominatce)  arise,  and  give  off 
each  a  carotid  and  subclavian  on  either  side.  In  the 
elephant,  both  carotids  are  given  off  from  a  single  common 
trunk,  situated  midway  between  the  two  subclavians.  All 
these,  and  other  varieties  which  might  be  noticed,  are 
occasionally  found  in  man;  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as 
a  general  rule,  that  when  any  abnormal  arterial  distribution 
is  detected  in  the  human  subject,  it  represents  the  normal 
type  in  some  lower  mammal-  . 
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A  very  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  distribution  of  the 
vascular  system  (both  arteries  and  veins)  appears  in  the 
cetacea  and  other  diving  animals,  in  which  the  respiration, 
and  consequently  the  arterialization  of  the  blood,  is  tem¬ 
porarily  stopped.  Various  arteries  of  the  trunk  here  assume 
a  ramified  and  convoluted  form,  so  as  to  constitute  reser¬ 
voirs  capable  of  holding  a  large  quantity  of  pure  blood; 
while  the  venous  trunks  show  similar  dilatations,  capable  of 
receiving  and  retaining  for  a  considerable  time  the  impure 
blood  which  has  circulated  through  the  system,  and  of  thus 
preventing  the  right  heart  from  being  overcharged  with 
venous  blood  during  the  temporary  suspension  of  respira¬ 
tion.  By  means  of  these  arterial  reservoirs,  the  cetacea 
can  support  life  under  water  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  even 
longer. 

Another  peculiarity  is  that  occa¬ 
sionally  a  large  artery  will  divide 
into  a  great  number  of  smaller 
vessels  which  again  reunite  to 
form  a  single  trunk.  An  arrange¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  is  known  as  a 
rete  mirabile,  and  a  good  example 
of  it  occurs  within  the  skull  in 
long-necked  grazing  animals,  the 
object  being  to  check  too  strong  a 
current  of  blood  to  the  brain. 

In  birds,  the  heart  is  usually  of 
a  very  large  size,  as  compared  with 
the  bulk  of  the  body.  The  trunk 
of  the  aorta  is  extremely  short, 
and  divides  into  three  main 
branches,  the  central  one  forming 
Fig.6.y-CireuIatiomn  Rep-  thc  descending  aorta,  while  the 

ft.  hear?  inclosed,  in  peri-  two  lateral  ones  give  off  the 
cardium;  right  and  carotid,  and  subclavian  arteries  on 
left  auricles;  v,  single  either  side.  The  branches  of  the 

££a ' '  cf°smaller  ‘f  teT  S|ve  “  abundant  supply  of 
circulation;  d,  greater  blood  to  the  powerful  thoracic 
circulation.  muscles  by  which  the  wings  are 

moved. 

In  the  class  of  reptiles,  there  is  not  a  complete  double  C., 
a  mixture  of  arterial  and  venous  blood  being  sent  both  to 
the  lungs  and  to  the  general  system.  In  Fig.  6,  the  general 
nature  of  the  C.  in  this  class  is  typically  represented.  The 
heart  consists  of  two  auricles  and  one  ventricle.  The  im¬ 
pure  blood  which  has  circulated  through  the  system  is  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  vena  cava  into  the  right  auricle,  whence  it 
passes  into  the  common  ventricle.  At  the  same  time,  blood 
which  has  been  aerated  in  the  lungs  is  poured  into  it  from 
the  left  auricle ;  hence  the  ventricle  contains  an  admixture 
of  venous  and  arterial  blood.  As  both  a  pulmonary  artery 
and  an  aorta  are  given  off  at  the  ventricle,  the  latter  by 
its  contractions  simultaneously  drives  the  portion  of  its 
contents  to  the  lungs,  and  another  to  the  general  system. 
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In  this  way,  a  semi-oxygenated  blood  is  transmitted  to  the 
various  parts  of  the  body,  the  only  pure  blood  being  that 
which  is  contained  in  the  left  auricle,  and  in  the  veins 
opening  into  it. 

Although  the  above  may  be  regarded  as  the  general 
type  of  the  circulating  apparatus  in  reptiles,  yet  there 
are  many  modifications  of  it,  which  connect  it  on  the  one 
hand  (in  the  case  of  the  Perennibranchiate  amphibia,  such 
as  the  axolotl,  proteus,  etc.)  with  that  of  fishes,  and  on 
the  other  hand  (when  there  is  a  more  or  less  perfect 
separation  of  the  ventricular  cavity,  as  in  the  crocodiles) 
with  that  of  birds  and  mammals. 

In  the  class  of  fishes,  the  circulating  apparatus  is  far 
simpler  than  in  reptiles.  The  heart  has  only  two  cavities, 
an  auricle  and  a  ventricle,  and  is  traversed  solely  by  venous 
blood;  hence  it  is  analogous  to  the  right  side  of  the  mam¬ 
malian  heart.  Venous  blood  is  brought  by  veins  which 
correspond  with  our  venae  cavce,  from  all  parts  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  and  enters  the  auricle  (see  Fig.  7) ;  from  the  auricle, 
the  blood  passes  into  the  ventricle,  which  is  of  great  muscu¬ 
lar  strength ;  and  the  ventricle  propels  its  contents  through 
a  vessel  which  corresponds  with  our  pulmonary  artery,  and 
which,  dividing  on  either  side  into  four  or  five  branches, 
goes  to  the  gills,  in  the  capillaries  of  which  it  becomes 
oxygenated,  by  means  of  the  air  that  is  diffused  through 
the  water.  From  the  filaments  and  fringe-like  structures 
of  the  gills,  it  is  at  length  collected  into  a  large  trunk, 
commonly  called  the  dorsal  vessel,  but  analogous  to  the 
aorta  of  mammals  and  birds,  inasmuch  as  it  supplies  the 
whole  body  with  arterialized  blood.  After  passing  through 
the  systemic  capillaries,  the  blood  returns  in  a  venous  con¬ 
dition  to  the  heart,  and  the  above  process  is  repeated. 
Although  the  heart  is  simpler  than  in  reptiles,  the  C.  is  in 
one  sense  of  a  higher  character,  so  far  as  pure  arterial  (not 
mixed)  blood  is  here  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the  system ; 
hence,  probably,  the  far  greater  muscular  energy  of  fishes 
may  be  explained. 

Turning  to  the  C.  in  the  invertebrate  animals,  in  the  mol- 
luscawe  find  hearts  of  varying  complexity,  ^usually  with 
one  or  two  auricles,  and  one  ventricle ;  but  in  all  cases,  the 
auricle  or  auricles  receive  aerated  blood  from  the  respira¬ 
tory  organs,  and  pass  it  to  the  strongly  muscular  ventricle, 
which  propels  it  over  the  body.  The  heart  is  therefore  a 
systemic  heart.  There  seem  to  be  no  capillaries  in  these 
animals,  excepting  in  the  respiratory  organs;  the  blood 
leaving  the  open  ends  of  the  arteries,  passes  into  the  inter¬ 
stices  ( lacunae )  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  body,  from  whence 

*In  some  of  the  ascidians  and  in  salpa,  the  following  remarkable 
phenomenon  occurs:  The  heart,  which  is  extremely  simple,  and  of 
course  without  valves,  at  definite  intervals  (of  about  20  minutes)  re¬ 
verses  the  direction  of  its  current.  Before  the  heart  changes  the 
direction  of  its  contraction*,  it  remains  still  for  a  short  time,  and 
the  blood-currents  in  the  body  are  thus  slackened  in  their  course  be¬ 
fore  they  receive  an  impulse  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  vessels 
entering  and  leaving  the  heart  thus  act  alternately  as  an  aorta,  and 
as  a  vena  cava. 
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it  is  taken  up  by  the  open  mouths  of  the  venous  radicles  ; 
hence  this  kind  of  C.  is  called  lacunary. 

In  the  Crustacea,  the  form  of  the  heart  and  the  number 
of  its  orifices  presents  several  modifications;  the  following 
is,  however,  the  typical  mode  of  C.  of  these  animals.  The 
heart,  here  a  single  cavity,  is  sometimes  round,  and  some¬ 
times  long  and  tubular,  and  is  the  point  of  departure  of 
the  arterial  system,  which  consists  of  trunks  emerging 
in  various  directions.  The  blood  returning  from  the 
arteries  does  not  enter  into  distinct  veins,  but  into  irregu¬ 
lar  excavations  in  the  tissues,  which  are  termed  venous 
sinuses:  from  these  venous  sinuses  it  passes  to  the  gills, 
whence  it  is  returned  to  the  heart  in  an  aerated  state  by 
the  branchio-cardiac  canals;  so  that  here,  as  in  the  mol- 
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Fig.  7. — Circulation  in 
Fishes: 

h,  heart,  inclosed  in  peri¬ 
cardium;  a,  the  auricle; 
v,  the  ventricle;  c,  the 
capillary  circulation  in 
the  gills;  d,  the  dorsal 
artery;  e,  the  systemic 
capillaries;  b,  the  veins. 
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Fig.  8. — Circulation  in 
the  Crustaceans: 
h,  the  heart  and  pericar¬ 
dium;  a.  the  arteries; 
c',  the  systemic  capil¬ 
laries;  c,  the  branchial 
or  respiratory  capilla¬ 
ries;  b,  the  branchio- 
cardiac  vessels. 


lusca,  the  heart  is  systemic.  It  is  unnecessary  to  notice 
the  comparatively  imperfect  C.  in  insects  and  animals 
lower  in  the  scale  than  those  already  considered. 

II.  Physiology  of  the  Circulation,  including — 1.  The  flow 
of  blood  through  the  heart;  2.  The  phenomena  of  the 
arterial  C.;  3.  The  phenomena  of  the  capillary  C. ;  4.  The 
phenomena  of  the  venous  circulation. 

1.  Direct  observation  and  experiment  clearly  show 
that  the  muscular  contraction  of  the  heart  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  source  of  the  power  by  which  the  blood  is  propelled 
in  its  .course.  This  action  of  the  heart  may  be  observed  by 
opening  the  chest  of  a  living  animal,  deprived  of  sensation 
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and  motion  by  curare,  and  in  which  artificial  respiration 
is  kept  up.  It  is  then  seen  to  consist  of  two  motions — first, 
a  contraction  or  systole  of  the  auricles,  and  second,  a  cor¬ 
responding  contraction  of  the  ventricles.  The  contraction 
of  the  auricle  immediately  precedes  that  of  the  ventricle, 
and  the  systole  of  each  cavity  is  directly  followed  by  its 
diastole  or  relaxation ;  there  is  then  a  brief  period  of  repose, 
the  heart  exhibiting  little  or  no  motion.  At  the  moment 
of  the  systole  of  the  ventricles,  the  apex  of  the  heart  is 
tilted  forward,  causing  a  pulsation  against  the  ribs  that 
can  be  felt  externally. 


Circulation. — Arterial  System 
of  Amphibian:  ra,  Right  auricle; 
la,  Left  auricle;  v,  Ventricle;  ca 
Conus  arteriosus;  c,  Carotid  ar¬ 
teries;  aa,  Aortic  arches,  ao, 
Dorsal  aorta;  pa,  Pulmonary 
artery;  pv,  Pulmonary  vein;  ra, 
receives  venous  blood  from 
body;  both  the  pulmonary 
arteries  enter  la. 


Circulation.— Arterial  System 
of  Fish:  H,  Heart;  c  and  c\ 

Anterior  and  posterior  cardinal 
veins;  a,  Branchial  arteries;  R, 

Capillaries  of  the  branchial 
vessels;  b,  Branchial  veins;  ce, 

Head  circle;  ca,  Carotids;  RA, 

Root  of  the  aorta;  A,  Dorsal 
aorta;  E,  Artery  to  viscera  (cce- 
liaco  mesenteric);  N,  Renal 
arteries. 

The  force  exerted  by  the  left  ventricle  has  been  so  very 
variously  estimated,  that  we  must  regard  this  point  as  still 
unsettled.  The  number  of  contractions  of  the  heart  of  an 
adult  in  a  minute  is  about  70  or  75 ;  it  is,  however,  liable 
to  great  variations  (see  Pulse).  The  sounds  accompany¬ 
ing  the  heart’s  action,  may  be  readily  heard  by  applying  the 
ear  either  directly  or  through  the  medium  of  the  stetho¬ 
scope  to  the  cardiac  region  (see  Heart,  Sounds  of  the). 

2.  The  arteries  exercise  a  vast  influence  on  the  movement 
of  the  blood  through  them,  in  virtue  of  two  properties 
which  they  possess — viz.,  elasticity  and  contractility. 
These  two  endowments  are  not  equally  and  uniformly  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  whole  arterial  system — elasticity  (the  proper¬ 
ty  by  which  the  interrupted  or  discontinuous  force  of  the 
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heart  is  made  equable  and  continuous)  existing  chiefly  in 
the  larger  trunks  ;  while  contractility — which  is  more  re¬ 
quired  for  regulating  the  flow  of  blood  to  particular  parts 
is  most  marked  in  the  smaller  vessels.  The  rate  of  move¬ 
ment  of  the  blood  through  the  arteries  in  man  can  be  only 
roughly  calculated  from  experiments  on  animals.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  in  the  carotids  of  mammals,  the  aver¬ 
age  velocity  of  the  blood-stream  is  about  12  inches  per 
second;  the  velocity  is  greater  in  arteries  lying  near  than 
in  those  at  a  distance  from  the  heart;  it  is  not  increased  by 
an  augmentation  in  the  number  of  pulsations,  but  is  greatly 


Circulation  of  a  Reptile  (Tortoise):  ra,  Right  auricle;  la,  Left 
auricle;  rv.  Right  (venous)  portion  of  ventricle;  Iv,  Left  (arterial) 
portion  of  ventricle;  lao.  Left  (venous)  aortic  arch;  pa,  Pul¬ 
monary  artery;  rao.  Right  (arterial)  aortic  arch;  rs.  Is,  Branches  to 
fore-limbs;  c,  c.  Carotids;  pv,  Pulmonary  veins;  svc,  Superior 
vena  cava  ;  ivc,  Inferior  vena  cava;  ao,  Dorsal  aorta;  cal, 
Coeliac  artery  to  viscera. 

augmented  by  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  blood,  and 
lessened  by  its  diminution. 

3.  It  has  long  been  a  debated  point,  whether  the  capil¬ 
lary  C.  is  influenced  by  any  other  agency  than  the  contrac¬ 
tility  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  It  was  formerly  believed 
that  the  action  of  the  heart  alone  was  sufficient  to  send  the 
blood  through  the  whole  circuit,  but  now  it  is  thought 
that  the  movement  of  the  blood  through  these  vessels  is 
due  not  solely  to  the  heart;  that  there  is  what  may  be 
termed  a  capillary  power.  The  following  are  a  few  of 
the  facts  proving  this:  1.  On  watching  the  C.  in  the  web 
of  a  frog’s  foot,  it  is  at  first  seen  to  go  on  with  perfect 
regularity.  After  a  time,  however,  various  changes  are 
observed,  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  heart,  such 
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as  alterations  in  the  size  of  some  capillaries,  and  in  the 
velocities  of  the  currents  passing  through  them,  and 
occasionally  even  a  reversal  in  the  direction  of  some  of  the 
lesser  currents.  2.  In  cold-blooded  animals,  the  movement 
of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  continues  long  after  the 
excision  of  the  heart.  3.  Actual  processes  of  secretion 
not  unfrequently  continue  after  death ;  sweat,  for  instance, 
may  be  exuded  from  the  skin,  and  other  secretions  may  be 
formed  by  their  respective  glands,  which  could  not  take 
place  if  the  capillary  C.  had  stopped.  4.  Cases  occasionally 
occur  in  which  a  foetus  without  a  heart  is  produced,  and 
yet  in  these  cases  most  of  the  organs  are  well  developed. 

4.  It  is  usually  estimated  that  the  venous  system  con¬ 
tains  from  two  to  three  times  as  much  blood  as  the  arterial. 
We  have  already  noticed  the  occurrence  of  valves  in  the 
venous  circulation.  Their  object  is  evidently  to  prevent 
the  reflux  of  blood;  hence  they  are  of  important  use  in  the 
maintenance  of  this  part  of  the  circulation.  They  are 
most  abundant  where  there  is  much  muscular  movement. 
The  movement  of  blood  through  the  veins  is  undoubtedly 
due  mainly  to  the  vis  a  tergo  resulting  from  the  contraction 
of  the  heart  and  arteries.  This  is  much  assisted  in  many 
parts  of  the  system  by  the  constantly  recurring  pressure 
of  the  adjacent  muscles  upon  their  trunks.  The  move¬ 
ment  of  inspiration,  by  causing  a  comparative  vacuum 
in  the  chest,  is  believed  also  to  assist  the  flow  of  venous 
blood  to  the  heart.  The  contractility  of  the  veins  in  man 
is  too  slight  to  produce  any  marked  effect  on  the  propulsion 
of  the  current.  In  connection  with  this  article:  see 
Artery  :  Capillaries  :  Pulse  :  Vein. 

CIRCULATION  OF  SAP  in  Plants*  its  ascent  from  the 
root  to  the  leaves  and  bark,  and  its  partial  descent  after 
the  elaboration  which  it  undergoes  in  these  organs.  Th- 
sap  drawn  from  the  ground  by  the  roots  (see  Osmose) 
ascends  in  exogenous  plants,  which  have  hitherto  bee. 
principally  the  subjects  of  examination,  through  the  m  re 
recent  parts  of  the  woody  tissue,  and  especially  through 
the  alburnum.  The  descent  of  the  sap  takes  place  chiefly 
through  the  liber  or  inner  bark.  It  appears  certain  also 
that,  on  its  return  to  the  root,  only  a  small  portion  is 
excreted,  and  that  the  greater  part  ascends  again,  re¬ 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  plant  by  the  excretion  which 
has  taken  place.  Much  of  the  sap  which  is  taken  up  by 
the  roots  is,  however,  thrown  off  in  perspiration  by  the 
bark  and  leaves.  The  sap  is  also  laterally  diffused  through 
the  cellular  tissue  of  plants,  and  very  interesting  observa¬ 
tions  have  been  made  by  Schultz  and  others  on  peculiar 
movements  of  the  elaborated  or  descending  sap  (latex). 
Many  physiologists  dislike  the  term  circulation  applied 
to  sap,  as  suggesting  a  closer  analogy  than  really  exists 
to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  animals.  See  Plant: 
Leaves:  Sap. 

CIRCULUS  IN  PROBANDO:  A  fallacious  form  of 
reasoning  in  which  the  conclusion  reached  is  actuallv 


CIRCUM— CIRCUMCISE. 

employed  as  one  of  the  premises.  The  fallacy  is  some-’ 
times  known  as  argument  in  a  circle,  and  in  logic,  as  one 
of  the  forms  of  pelitio  principii. 

CIRCUM,  ser'kum,  or  Circu,  ser'ku  [L.  circum ] :  a  Latin 
prefix  signifying  ‘around;  round  about/  etc. 

CIRCUMAMBIENT,  a.  ser'kUm-dm'bi-ent  [L.  circum, 
round  about;  am'biens,  or  ambien'tem,  going  round,  sur¬ 
rounding]  :  surrounding ;  inclosing,  or  being  on  all  sides,  as 
the  air  about  the  earth.  Cir'cumam'biency,  n.  -en-si, 
the  act  of  surrounding. 

CIRCUMAMBULATE,  v.  ser'k&m-tim-bu-lat  [L.  circum, 
round  about;  ambulatus,  walked]  to  walk  round  about. 
Cir'cumam'bulating,  imp.  the  going  or  walking  round 
instead  of  going  straight  to  it.  Cir'cumam'bulated,  pp. 
Cir'cumambula'tion,  n.  -la'shtin. 

CIRCUMBENDIBUS,  n.  ser'kum-ben'di  btis  [ circum , 
bend — a  coined  word  with  a  L.  termination],  in  familiar 
language,  a  round-about  way. 

CIRCUMCELLIONES,  n.  ser-kUm-sel~li-ofnez  [L.L. 
circumcellio,  a  wandering  about  from  cell  to  cell — from  L. 
circum,  about;  cella,  a  cell] :  a  sect  of  the  Donatists  in  Africa, 
4th  c.,  named  from  their  habit  of  roving  from  house  to 
house,  plundering.  They  went  about  in  predatory  gangs, 
chiefly  of  rustics,  pretending  to  reform  public  manners 
and  redress  grievances.  They  manumitted  slaves  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  their  masters,  forgave  debts,  etc.  In 
their  fanatical  zeal  for  martyrdom  they  courted  death  by 
insulting  the  Pagans  at  their  festivals,  and  destroyed 
themselves  in  various  ways.  Later,  tEey  took  the  name 
of  Agonistici. 

CIRCUM-CENTRAL,  n.  in  geol.,  applied  to  strata  dip¬ 
ping  to  a  common  centre;  bowl-shaped. 

CIRCUMCISE,  v.  ser'kUm-siz  [L.  circum,  round  about; 
ccesus,  cut];  to  cut  off  the  foreskin,  as  a  religious  rite  among 
the  Jews  and  other  Eastern  nations;  to  purify  the  heart. 
Cir'cumci'sing,  imp.  Cir'cumcised,  pp.  -sizd.  Cir'- 
cumcTser,  n.  one  wTho.  Cir'cumcis'ion,  n.  - sizh'Un ,  the 
act  or  ceremony  of  cutting  off  the  foreskin  ( prceputium ), 
a  rite  widely  diffused  among  ancient  and  modern  nations. 
The  prevalent  idea  among  Christians  was  (and  perhaps 
still  is),  that  the  rite  originated  with  Abraham,  who  (as 
recorded  in  Gen.  xvii.  9-14)  wfas  commanded  by  God  to 
circumcise  himself  and  his  whole  household,  and  to  trans¬ 
mit  the  custom  to  his  descendants.  But,  as  Jahn  (Bib- 
lische  Archdologie,  Vienna,  1797-1800)  acutely  observes, 
this  is  inconsistent  with  the  very  terms  in  which  the  com¬ 
mand  is  expressed,  these  terms  presupposing  a  knowledge 
of  the  rite  on  the  part  of  Abraham.  That  it  existed  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  time  of  the  patriarch,  however,  seems  to 
be  indisputable.  The  researches  of  modern  scholars  prove 
that  the  Egyptians,  for  instance,  were  in  the  habit  of 
circumcising  long  before  Abraham  was  born.  Rawlinson, 
in  a  note  to  his  version  cf  I'erodotus,  remarks  that  ‘cir- 


CIRCUM-DENUDATION. 

cumcision  was  already  common  in  Egypt  at  least  as  early 
as  the  fourth  dynasty  of  kings,  and  probably  earlier,  long 
before  the  birth  of  Abraham,  or  b.c.  1996/  The  testi¬ 
mony  borne  by  the  monuments  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt 
(oonsult  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson’s  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Ancient  Egyptians )  is  to  the  same  effect,  and  appar¬ 
ently  conclusive.  Another  argument  which  has  been 
adduced  against  its  Abrahamic  origin  is  the  fact  of  its 
being  so  extensively  practiced.  At  the  present  day,  it 
may  be  traced  almost  in  an  unbroken  line  from  China 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  also  a  usage  in  many 
of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  the  followers  of  Columbus 
were  astonished  to  find  it  existing  in  the  W.  Indies,  and 
in  Mexico.  Recently,  too,  it  has  been  ascertained  to  have 
been  long  practiced  by  several  tribes  in  S.  America.  Such 
being  the  case,  many  scholars  hold  it  impossible  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  origin  of  so  universal  a  rite  can  be  traced 
to  a  single  Semitic  nation,  more  especially  when  that  na¬ 
tion  was  peculiarly  averse  to  intercourse  with  other  nations 
and  in  other  respects  exercised  no  overt  influence  on  their 
customs.  Whether,  as  Jahn  supposes,  Abraham  obtained 
his  knowledge  of  circumcision  from  the  Egyptians,  is  not 
known.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Canaanites  among 
whom  he  came  to  reside  were  not  circumcised,  for  we  read 
of  the  Prince  of  Shechem  and  his  people  undergoing  the 
operation,  that  the  former  might  obtain  the  hand  of  Dinah, 
daughter  of  Jacob;  and  the  institution  of  it  in  the  family 
of  Abraham  was  probably  sufficient  to  mark  off  that  fam¬ 
ily  from  the  surrounding  tribes.  In  the  case  of  Abraham 
and  his  descendants,  the  rite  acquired  a  religious  signifi¬ 
cance.  It  was  ordained  to  be  the  token  or  seal  of  the  ever¬ 
lasting  covenant  between  God  and  his  people.  Such  is 
the  view  of  the  apostle  Paul,  who  looked  upon  circumcis¬ 
ion  of  the  foreskin  as  symbolical  of  the  circumcision  of 
the  heart;  and  who  considered  that  it,  with  all  that  was 
merely  Judaistic  and  material,  was  abrogated  by  the  more 
spiritual  teaching  of  Christ. 

The  time  for  circumcision  among  the  Jews  is  the  eighth 
day  after  the  birth  of  the  child;  among  the  Arabians  the 
13th  year,  in  remembrance,  it  is  said,  of  their  ancestor 
Ishmael :  among  the  Kafirs,  at  a  still  later  period,  marking, 
in  fact,  the  transition  from  youth  to  manhood;  and,  indeed, 
each  nation  seems  to  have  selected  the  time  most  agreeable 
to  its  own  notions  of  what  is  prudent  or  becoming.  The 
Abyssinians  are  the  only  people  professing  Christianity 
among  whom  circumcision  is  practiced.  The  circumcision 
of  females,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  such,  is  not  unknown 
among  various  African  nations.  For  fuller  information 
in  regard  to  circumcision  consult  Sonnini’s  Travels  in  Egypt , 
Sir  John  Marsham’s  Chronicus  Canon  JEgyptiacus ,  and 
Winer’s  Biblisches  Realworterbuch. 

CIRCUM-DENUDATION,  n.:  in  geol.,  applied  to  moun¬ 
tain-masses  left  standing  up,  the  surrounding  material 
being  worn  away 


CIRCUMFERENCE— CIRCUMNAVIGATE. 

CIRCUMFERENCE,  n.  scr-kum'fer-ens,  [L.  circum, 
round  about;  ferens,  or  feren'tem,  carrying]:  the  line  that 
bounds  a  circle;  the  measure  of  a  circular  body  or  a  sphere 
round  and  round  (the  measure  round  about  of  any  other 
body  is  called  its  perimeter).  Circum'feren'tial,  a.  - jer - 
en'shdl,  pertaining  to  the  circumference.  Circum'feren'- 
tor,  n.  -fer-en'ter,  an  instrument  used  by  surveyors  for 
measuring  angles. 

CIRCUMFLECT,  v.  se/ktim-flekt  [L.  circum,  round 
about;  flecto,  I  bend]:  to  bend  around;  to  mark  or  indi¬ 
cate  with  a  circumflex.  Cir'cumflec'tion,  n.  -flek'shdn 
[L.  flexus,  bent]:  the  act  of  bending  around. 

CIRCUMFLEX,  n.  ser'kiim-fleks  [L.  circum,  round 
about;  flexus,  bent];  a  mark  or  character,  thus  (~  or  a) 
over  a  word  or  syllable,  combining  the  rising  and  falling 
(acute  and  grave)  accent;  in  anat.,  applied  to  certain 
vessels  and  nerves,  from  their  course,  for  instance,  bending 
round  a  bone:  V.  to  mark  or  pronounce  with  the  circum¬ 
flex.  Cir'cumflexing,  imp.  Cir'cumflexed,  pp.  -flekst. 

CIRCUMFLUENT,  a.  ser-kUm' ftH-ent  [L.  circum,  round 
about;  fluens,  or  fluen'tem,  flowing]:  flowing  round,  as 
water.  Circum'fluence,  n.  -fld-ens,  a  flowing  round  on 
all  sides.  Circum'fluous,  a.  -fM-tis,  flowing  round. 

CIRCUMFUSE,  v.  ser'ktim-fuz'  [L.  circum,  round 
about;  fusus,  poured]:  to  spread  round,  as  a  fluid;  to  pour 
round;  to  surround.  Cir'cumfu'sing,  imp.  Cir'cum- 
fused,  pp.  -fuzed.  Circumfu,sion,  n.  -fu'zhun.  Cir'cum- 
fu'sile,  a.  -fii'zil  [L.  fusilis,  fluid,  liquid]:  capable  of 
being  poured  or  spread  around. 

CIRCUMJACENT,  a.  ser'ktim-jd'sent  [ circum ,  round 
about;  jacens,  or  jacen'tem,  lying]:  lying  round;  bor¬ 
dering  on  every  side. 

CIRCUMLOCUTION,  n.  ser'kdm-lo-ku'shitn  [L.  cir- 
cum,  round  about;  lociitus,  spoken — lit.,  a  speaking 
round  about]:  the  use  of  many  words  to  express  an 
idea  which  might  have  been  conveyed  by  fewer;  a  peri¬ 
phrasis.  Cir'cumloc'utory,  a.  -lok' u-ter-i,  pertaining  to. 

CIRCUMNAVIGATE,  v.  ser'ktim-nav'i-gat  [L.  circum, 
round;  navigatus,  sailed — from  navis,  a  ship]:  to  sail 
round,  as  the  world;  to  pass  round  by  water.  Cir'cum- 
NAV'lGATING,  imp.  ClR'cUMNAv'lGATED,  pp.  ClR'cUM- 
nav'igable,  a.  -gd-bl,  that  may  be  sailed  round.  Cir'- 
cumnaviga'tion,  n.  -ga' shun,  the  act  of  sailing  round. 
Cir'cumnav'igator,  n.  -ter,  one  who.  The  C.  of  the 
globe,  at  one  time  considered  a  great  feat,  is  now  re¬ 
garded  a  commonplace  affair  in  a  sailor’s  experience. 
The  first  ship  to  circumnavigate  the  globe  was  that  of 
Magalhaens  (q.v.),  or  Magellan,  a  Portugese,  1519,  who 
was  killed  in  the  Philippine  Islands;  eighteen  years  after¬ 
ward  it  was  accomplished  by  a  Spaniard,  and  in  1577,  by 
Sir  Francis  Drake.  The  most  celebrated  of  circumnav¬ 
igators,  however,  was  Captain  James  Cook,  who  in  1768-79 
made  three  voyages  round  the  world. 


CIRCUMNUTATION— CIRCUMSTANCE. 

CIRCUMNUTATION,  ser'kum-nu-td'  shun:  phenome¬ 
non  of  plant  growth  sometimes  called  notation.  It  is 
curvature  of  stem  caused  by  one  side  growing  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  another,  and  is  common  in  orthotropic  organs 
and  those  which  grow  rapidly  in  length. 

CIRCUMPOLAR,  a.  ser'kum-po'ler  [L.  circum,  round 
about;  polus,  the  pole]:  round  the  pole.  Circumpolar 
stars,  term  applied  to  stars  so  near  north  pole  that  they 
do  not  at  any  portion  of  their  course  dip  below  the  horizon. 

CIRCUMROTATE,  v.  ser'Mm-rd-tat'  [L.  circum ,  round 
about;  rotdtus,  wheeled — from  rdtd,  a  wheel]:  to  whirl 
round  with  a  wheel-like  motion.  Cir'cumrota'ting,  imp. 
Cir'cumrota'ted,  pp.  -ro-ta'ted.  Cir'cumrota'tion,  n. 
-ta'shun,  the  act  of  whirling  round  like  a  wheel.  Cir'cum- 
ro'tatory,  a.  -ta-ter-i,  whirling  round. 

CIRCUMSCRIBE,  v.  ser'kdm-skrib'  [L.  circum,  round 
about ;  scribo,  I  write] :  to  draw  a  line  round ;  to  bound ;  to 
limit;  to  confine  or  restrict.  Cir'cumscri'bing,  imp. 
Cir'cumscribed,  pp.  skribd,  limited;  confined.  Cir'- 
cumscri'bable,  a.  -bd-bl.  Cir'cumscrip'tion,  n.  -skrip'- 
shun  [L.  scriptus,  written]:  limitation;  in  bot.,  the  per¬ 
iphery  or  margin  of  a  leaf.  Cir'cumscrip'tive,  a.  -tiv, 
limiting;  defining  external  form. — Syn  of  ‘circumscribe.’ 
to  inclose;  limit;  bound;  restrict;  include;  environ;  sur¬ 
round;  restrain,  encircle;  encompass;  confine;  abridge. 

CIRCUMSPECT,  a.  ser'kdm-spekt  [L.  circum,  round 
about;  spectus,  looked;  regarded]:  cautious;  prudent; 
weighing  well  the  probable  consequences  of  an  action. 
Cir'cumspect'ly,  ad.  -U,  in  a  watchful,  careful  manner; 
cautiously;  vigilantly.  Cir'cumspec'tion,  n.  -spek'shun, 
great  caution ;  attention.  Cir'cumspec'tive,  a.  -tiv,  vigi¬ 
lant;  cautious.  Cir'cumspect'tively,  ad.  -Vt.  Cir'cum- 
spect'ness,  n.  caution;  discreetness. — Syn.  of  ‘circum¬ 
spect’:  cautious;  watchful;  thoughtful;  wary;  careful 
prudent;  discreet. 

CIRCUMSTANCE,  n.  ser'kum-stdns  [L.  circumstan'tia 
—from  circum,  round  about;  stans,  or  stantem,  standing]: 
that  which  affects  a  fact  or  case  in  some  way ;  event ;  inci¬ 
dent.  Circumstances,  n.  plu.  -stdn-sis,  condition  or  state 
of  affairs;  matters  attending  an  action  that  modify  it  for 
better  or  worse ;  worldly  means :  V.  to  place  in  a  particular 
position  or  condition.  Circumstanced,  pp.  -stdnst,  placed 
in  a  particular  position  as  regards  another  state.  CirCum- 
stan'tial,  a.  -stdn'shdl,  relating  to  but  not  essential;  per¬ 
taining  to  particular  incidents ;  incidental ;  casual ;  particu¬ 
lar;  minute;  in  law,  proving  indirectly.  Cir'cumstan'- 
tially,  ad.  -shdl-li,  not  essentially;  exactly;  in  every  cir¬ 
cumstance  or  particular.  CirCumstan'tial'ity,  n.  -shi- 
dl'i-ti.  CirCumstan'tials,  n.  plu.  -shdlz,  incidentals. 
CirCumstan'tiate,  v.  -shi-at,  to  describe  exactly;  to 
verify  in  every  particular.  CirCumstan'tiating,  imp. 
CirCumstan'tiated,  pp.  Circumstantial  evidence, 
in  law,  see  Evidence. — Syn.  of  ‘circumstance’:  situation; 
incident;  fact;  event;  occurrence. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE— CIRCUS. 

CIRCUMSTAN  TIAL  EV  IDENCE:  see  Evidence. 

CIRCUMVALLATION,  n.  ser'kum-ml-ld'  shun  [L.  c*V- 
cum,  round  about;  mllum,  an  earthen  wall  or  parapet  set 
with  palisades,  a  rampart]:  in  fort.,  series  of  works  by  a  be¬ 
sieging  army  surrounding  a  place;  not  to  serve  offensively 
against  the  place,  but  to  defend  the  siege-army  from  an  at¬ 
tack  from  without.  It  consists  usually  of  a  chain  of  redoubts, 
either  isolated  or  connected  by  a  line  of  parapet.  Such  lines 
were  much  used  in  the  sieges  of  the  ancient  and  middle  ages; 
but  in  modern  times  they  are  not  so  necessary,  because  the 
<\ise  of  artillery  lessens  the  duration  of  a  siege,  and  also  be 
cause  the  besiegers  have  generally  a  corps  of  observation  in 
the  open  held,  ready  to  repel  any  force  of  the  enemy  about 
to  succour  the  besieged.  A  remarkable  example  of  C.  was 
at  Sebastopol,  where,  while  a  circuit  of  batteries  fired  upon 
the  town;  an  outer  circuit  of  redoubts  and  lines  kept  off  the 
Russians  who  were  in  the  open  field;  but  the  necessity  for 
this  arose  out  of  the  smallness  of  the  besieging  force  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  the  besieged.  The  narrow  escape  of  the 
allies  from  utter  overthrow  at  Inkermann  showed  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  this  external  defence.  For  the  relation  of  C.  to 
Countervallation,  see  that  title.  Cir'cumval'late,  a. 
-vdl'ldt,  applied  to  certain  papillae  on  the  tongue,  each  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  groove  or  trench. 

CIRCUMVENT,  v.  ser' ham-tent  [L.  circum ,  round 
about;  ventus,  come— lit.,  to  come  round  about]:  to  gain 
advantage  over  another;  to  outwit;  to  cheat;  to  impose  on. 
Circumventing,  imp.  Cir'cumvent'ed,  pp.  Cir'cum- 
ven'tion,  n.  -ven'shdn,  the  act  of  gaining  an  advantage  by 
fraud;  deception.  Cir'cumven'tive,  a.  -tiv,  deluding;  de¬ 
ceiving  by  artifice:  see  Fraud. 

CIRCUMVOLVE,  v.  ser'kum-volv'  [L.  circum,  round 
about;  volvo,  I  roll]  :  to  roll  round;  to  move  in  a  circle;  to 
revolve.  Circum volv'ing,  imp.  Cir'cumvouved',  pp. 
•volvd'.  Cir'cumvolu'tion,  n.  -vd-ld'shun  [L.  rolutus, 
rolled]:  state  of  being  rolled  round;  act  of. 

CIR  CUS  :  see  Harrier. 

CIRCUS,  n.  ser'kus  [L.  circus,  a  circular  line.  Gr.  kirkos, 
the  circle  described  by  a  hawk  in  its  flight:  It.  circo:  F. 
cirque],  a  circular  inclosure  for  feats  of  horsemanship,  etc., 
with  seats  for  spectators  rising  all  round  in  tiers,  and  sloping 
backward.  The  circus  of  ancient  Rome  was  a  large,  oblong 
building,  adapted  for  chariot-races  and  horse-races ;  used 
also  for  the  exhibition  of  athletic  exercises,  mock-contests, 
and  conflicts  of  wild  beasts.  The  circensian  games  were 
alleged  by  tradition  to  have  originated  in  the  time  of  Rom¬ 
ulus,  when  they  were  dedicated  to  Consus  or  Neptune,  and 
called  Gonsualia.  After  the  first  war  undertaken  by  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus,  in  which  he  captured  the  Latin  city  of 
Apiolae,  his  victory  was  celebrated  by  games.  A  space  was 
marked  out  for  a  C. ,  and  the  senators  and  knights  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  erect  scaffoldings  round  it  for  themselves.  The 
games  continued  to  be  held  annually  and  a  permanent  edi¬ 
fice  was  soon  constructed,  distinguished,  after  the  erection 
of  the  Flam inian  and  other  large  circi.  as  the  circus  maxi- 


CIRCUS. 

mus.  It  musthavebeen  altered  and  enlarged  at  various  times. 
According  to  different  computations  it  was  capable  of  hold¬ 
ing  150,000,  260,000,  or  385,000  persons.  Its  extent  also  has 
been  variously  estimated.  In  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  it  was 
three  stadia  or  1,875  ft.  long,  and  one  stadium  or  625  ft.  wide, 
while  the  depth  of  the  buildings  surrounding  the  open  space 
was  half  a  stadium,  or  about  312  ft.  All  the  circi  in  Rome, 
of  which  there  were  a  considerable  number,  are  now  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed;  but  a  small  C.  on  the  Appian  way,  about 
two  m.  from  Rome,  known  as  the  circus  of  Caracalla,  is 
still  in  a  state  of  preservation.  Its  construction  is  believed 
to  have  differed  very  little  from  that  of  buildings  for  a  like 
purpose.  The  annexed  wood-cut  gives  some  idea  of  the  ar= 
rangement  and  relative  dimensions  of  its  parts. 


Circus. 

Along  the  sides  and  at  the  curved  end  (round  the  lines 
A  A),  where  ascending  ranges  of  stone  seats  for  the  specta¬ 
tors.  At  the  other  end,  BB,  were  the  carceres,  or  stalls, 
which  were  covered  and  furnished  with  gates,  and  in 
which  the  horses  and  chariots  remained  until,  on  a  given 
signal,  the  gates  were  simultaneously  flung  open.  In  the 
centre  is  the  spina,  C,  a  long  and  broad  wall  round  which 
the  charioteers  drove,  terminating  at  both  ends  at  the  metre, 
or  goals — three  cones  of  carved  wood  which  marked  the 
turnings  of  the  course.  At  each  extremity  of  the  carceres  is 
a  stone  tower,  DD.  From  its  gates  and  castellated  appear¬ 
ance,  the  whole  of  this  side  received  the  name  of  op f Mum, 
a  town.  Over  the  carceres  were  seats  for  the  president  of 
the  games,  the  consuls,  or  other  distinguished  persons. 
There  were  four  entrances,  of  which  the  most  important 
were  the  Porta  Pompce,  F,  and  the  Porta  Triumphalis,  G. 
The  games  were  inaugurated  by  a  procession  from  the  cap- 
itol,  in  which  those  bearing  the  images  of  the  gods  went 
first,  followed  by  the  performers  in  the  games,  the  consuls, 
and  others.  This  procession  entered  through  the  Porta 
Pompce,  while  the  Porta  Triumphalis  was  that  by  which  the 
victors  left  the  circus. 

The  spina,  an  object  conspicuous  from  its  situation,  was 
in  general  highly  decorated  by  such  objects  as  statues,  small 
temples,  altars,  etc.  In  the  spina  of  the  circus  maximus, 
two  very  large  obelisks  were  erected  by  Augustus  and  Con- 
stantius.  This  C.  was  distinguished  also  by  six  towers,  and 
by  a  canal  or  euripus,  formed  by  Julius  Caesar,  to  protect 
the  spectators  more  effectually  during  the  conflicts  of  wild 
beasts. 

The  C.  was  adapted  especially  for  races,  of  which  the 
Romans  were  passionately  fond.  The  length  of  a  race  was 
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seven  circuits  round  the  spina,  and  25  races  were  run  in 
each  day.  The  number  of  chariots  were  usually  four. 
The  charioteers  adopted  different  colors,  representing  the 
four  seasons.  Bets  and  party-spirit  ran  high,  and  the 
victor  received  a  substantial  pecuniary  reward  at  the  end 
of  the  race.  The  athletic  exercises,  such  as  boxing  and 
wrestling,  which  sometimes  terminated  fatally,  were 
exhibited  probably  in  the  large  open  space  between  the 
carceres  and  the  spina.  The  Ludus  Trojce  was  a  mock- 
conflict  between  young  men  on  horseback.  A  regular 
battle  was  sometimes  represented  (Pugna  Equestris  et 
Pedestris).  By  the  formation  of  canals  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  vessels,  a  Naumachia,  or  sea-fight,  was  occasion¬ 
ally  exhibited;  but,  under  the  empire,  this  species  of  ex¬ 
hibition,  as  well  as  the  Venatio,  was  gradually  transferred 
to  the  amphitheatre  (q.v.).  In  providing  for  the  Venatio 
or  hunting  of  wild  beasts,  vast  sums  of  money  were  ex¬ 
pended.  Animals  were  procured  from  every  available 
part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  including  Africa  and  Asia. 
The  exhibition  not  only  gave  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  private  munificence  or  ostentation,  but  attained  the 
importance  of  a  political  engine,  which  none  who  aspired 
to  popularity  ventured  to  overlook.  When  Pompey 
opened  his  new  theatre,  he  is  said  to  have  given  public 
exhibitions  in  the  circus  for  five  days,  during  which  500 
lions  and  20  elephants  were  destroyed. 

In  modern  times  the  circus  stands  but  as  the  shadow  of  a 
name.  It  is  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  modern  theatre, 
and  is  employed  principally  for  the  exhibition  of  feats 
of  horsemanship  and  for  acrobatic  displays. 

CIRENCESTER,  si'ren-ses-ter ,  or  sis'e-ter,  or  Cicester, 
sis'is-ter:  town  in  Gloucestershire,  on  the  Churn,  an  upper 
branch  of  the  Thames,  and  on  the  Thames  and  Severn 
Canal,  71  m.  s.e.  of  Gloucester.  It  has  four  chief  streets, 
and  the  appearance  of  opulence,  though  it  has  little  trade. 
An  agricultural  college  was  founded  here  1846  (see  Agri¬ 
cultural  Education.  .  Cirencester  was  the  Roman 
Corinium-Ceaster,  at  the  junction  of  five  Roman  roads,  and 
has  traces  of  ancient  walls  two  m.  in  circuit.  Roman 
relics  have  been  found  here,  as  coins,  urns,  baths.  Canute 
held  a  council  here  1020  to  expel  Ethel  wolf.  Rupert 
stormed  Cirencester  1642  and  ’43,  and  it  was  afterward 
given  to  Essex.  Pop.  about  7,500. 

CIRRHOSIS,  n.  slr-ro'sis  [Gr.  Jcirrhos,  tawny]:  in  med., 
a  term  applied  to  a  diseased  state  of  the  liver. 

CIRRI :  see  under  Cirrus. 

CIRRIFEROUS,  a.  slr-rif er-us  [L.  cirrus ,  a  curl;  fero , 
I  bear]:  producing  tendrils. 

CIRRIFORM,  a  sir'ri-fawrm  [L.  cirrus,  a  curl;  forma, 
shape]:  having  the  form  or  appearance  of  tendrils.  Cir- 
rigerous,  a.  sir-rtf' er-us  [L.  gero,  I  bear]:  having  curled 
locks. 

CIRRIGRADE,  a.  sir'ri-grad  [L.  cirrus,  a  curl ;  gr&dus, 
a  step] :  moving  by  means  of  cirri. 

CIRRIPEDA,  or  Cirrhopoda  (also  CirripedTa)  [L. 
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cirrus,  a  curl;  pedes,  feet]:  class  of  animals  which  formed 
the  genus  Lepas  of  Linnseus,  ranked  by  him  among  the 
multivalve  Testacea,  and  by  subsequent  naturalists  very 
generally  regarded  as  an  order  of  mollusks,  until,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  recent  discoveries,  a  place  has  been  assigned 
them  among  the  Articulata,  either  as  a  distinct  class  of 
that  great  division  of  tbe  animal  kingdom,  or  as  a  sub-class 
of  Crustacea.  Barnacles  (q.v.)  and  Balani,  or  acorn-shells 
(see  Balanus),  are  the  most  familiar  examples  of  0.;  but 
many  species  are  known,  all  exhibiting  much  general  simi¬ 
larity  to  these,  all  marine,  and  all  in  their  mature  state 
permanently  attached  to  objects  of  various  kinds,  as  rocks, 
sea-weeds,  shells,  etc.  Some  are  found  imbedded  in 
corals,  others  in  the  thick  skin  of  whales,  some  in  the  flesh 
of  sharks.  They  are  distributed  over  the  world;  the  spe¬ 
cies,  however,  are  not  numerous  anywhere;  those  species 
which  adhere  to  fixed  bodies  are  in  general  much  more 
limited  in  their  geographic  range  than  those  which  attach 
themselves  to  floating  objects  or  to  vertebrate  animals. 
They  are  generally  divided  into  two  orders.  Pedunculated 
and  Sessile,  those  of  the  former  order  being  supported  on 
a  flexible  stalk,  which  is  wanting  in  the  latter.  Barnacles 
are  pedunculated  C.,  and  Balani  are  sessile. 

The  resemblance  of  C.  to  mollusks  consists  chiefly  in 
their  external  appearance.  In  the  more  important  parts  of 
their  organization,  however,  the  C.  resemble  crustaceans 
rather  than  mollusks.  The  gills,  when  these  exist,  occupy 
the  same  relative  position  as  in  crustaceans;  but  the  aera¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  is  supposed  to  be  affected  also  in  the 
cirri,  as  the  limbs  or  organs  have  been  generally  called,  of 
which  there  are  six  pair  on  each  side,  and  which  may  be 
described  as  long,  tapering  arms,  each  composed  of  many 
joints  and  ciliated  or  fringed  with  stiff  hairs.  The  cirri 
nearest  the  mouth  are  shortest,  and  all  of  them  together 
form  a  sort  of  net  for  the  capture  of  minute  animals,  being 
incessantly  thrown  out  by  the  cirriped  from  a  lateral 
opening  of  its  sac,  and  drawn  in  again  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  convey  to  the  mouth  any  prey  which  they  may  have 
caught.  Almost  all  the  C.  are  hermaphrodite;  but  in  a 
few° genera  the  sexes  are  distinct,  and  these  show  a  remark¬ 
able  anomaly,  the  males  being  not  only  very  small  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  females,  and  more  short-lived,  but,  in 
their  mature  state,  parasitic  on  the  females,  or  attached  to 
them  as  they  are  to  other  objects,  while  in  some  the  still 
more  remarkable  anomaly  appears  of  what  have  been 
called  complemental  males,  attached  in  this  way  to  her¬ 
maphrodites.  The  eggs  of  C.  are  hatched  before  being 
finally  set  free  from  the  body  of  the  parent.  The  young 
possess  the  power  of  locomotion,  swimming  freely  in  the 
water,  and  are  furnished  with  eyes,  which  disappear  after 
they  have  permanently  fixed  themselves,  by  instinctive 
choice,  in  situations  adapted  to  their  kind.  They  have 
also  shells,  quite  different  from  those  of  their  mature  state. 
The  shelly  coverings  of  the  C.  all  are  formed  according  to 
a  certain  type,  but  with  many  variations,  and  they  differ 
extremely  in  the  number  of  pieces  or  valves  of  which 
they  consist,  some  as  the  common  barnacles,  having  only 
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five  valves,  and  others  having  additional  small  pieces  ar- 
ranged  in  whorls,  and  exceeding  100  in  number.  In  most 
of  the  C.  the  shelly  covering  is  very  complete;  in  some  it 
is  almost  rudimentary. 

The  most  important  discoveries  concerning  the  struct¬ 
ure  and  metamorphoses  of  the  C.,  determining  their 
place  in  the  animal  kingdom,  were  made  by  J.  Y.  Thomp¬ 
son.  For  the  most  extended  examination  of  species,  and 
for  an  admirable  monograph,  published  by  the  Ray  so¬ 
ciety,  the  scientific  world  is  indebted  to  Charles  Darwin. 
Cirriped,  or  Cirripede,  n.  sir'ri-ped;  Cir’ripeds,  or  Cir'- 
ri pedes,  n.  plu.  -pedz,  crustaceous  animal  of  the  class  cir- 
ripeda,  as  the  barnacles,  having  curled  jointed  feet,  and 
shells  of  several  valves;  also  spelled  Cir'ropod,  n.  -roped. 

CIRRO,  a.  sir'ro  [L.  cirrus,  a  curl]:  in  composition,  the 
‘curl-cloud,’  one  of  the  primary  modifications  of  cloud, 
consisting  of  parallel  or  diverging  fibres  which  may  in¬ 
crease  in  any,  or  in  all  directions,  after  serene  weather. 
Cirro-cumulus,  n.  -ku'mu-liis  [L.  cumulus,  a  mass  piled 
up  high];  the  cloud  which  is  composed  of  well-defined 
roundish  masses,  completely  separated  by  small,  clear  sky 
intervals,  the  appearance  formed  being  called  mackerel  sky. 
Cir'ro-stra'tus.  n.  -stra  tus  [L.  stratum,  the  thing  spread 
out,  a  bed];  horizontal  or  slightly  inclined  masses  of  cloud, 
bent  down  or  undulated,  and  either  separate  or  in  groups. 
Cirrus  cloud:  see  Clouds. 

CIR  RUS,  or  Cirrhus  [L.,  a  curl,  or  lock  of  hair],  or 
Tendril,  in  Botany:  a  leaf  altered  into  a  slender  spiral, 
which,  by  twisting  around  such  objects  as  it  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with,  attaches  the  plant  to  them,  and  enables  it  to 
climb,  when  otherwise,  through  the  weakness  of  its  stem, 
it  must  have  been  prostrate.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
C.,  as  it  is  merely  an  elongation  of  the  midrib  of  a  pinnate 
leaf — an  altered  terminal  leaflet,  or  becomes  compound  by 
the  alteration  of  several  leaflets,  or  occupies  altogether  the 
place  of  a  single  or  compound  leaf,  and  is  accordingly 
either  simple  or  branching.  Examples  of  different  kinds 
may  be  seen  in  the  pea,  vetch,  vine,  passion-flower,  etc. 
Cirrous,  a.  sir'rus,  or  Cirrose,  a.  -ros,  having  or  giving 
off  tendrils.  Cirri,  or  Cirrhi,  n.  plu.  sir'ri,  curled, 
jointed  filaments  acting  as  feet  to  barnacles;  in  bot.,  ten¬ 
drils. 

CIRTA,  ser'ta:  now  Constantine,  in  Algeria,  Africa; 
ancient  cap.  of  the  Massyli.  It  was  built  by  architects 
from  Carthage,  and  the  name  meant  city.  The  Romans 
considered  it  the  strongest  position  in  Numidia,  In  the 
second  Punic  war  it  was  in  alliance  with  Carthage. 
Micipsa  enlarged  it  and  settled  Greek  colonists  there;  it 
then  maintained  an  army  of  30,000.  Adherbal  was  be¬ 
sieged  and  defeated  by  Jugurtha  there.  After  the  latter’s 
death  it  was  held  by  the  Romans,  who  there  established 
Colonia  Sittianorum.  Having  fallen  into  dec/iy,  it  was  re¬ 
stored  by  Constantine,  and  took  his  name.  The  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city  are  extensive.  See  Constantine  (city). 

CIS,  sis:  Latin  preposition  meaning  ‘on  this  side,’  often 
prefixed  to  names  of  rivers  aud  mountains  to  form  ad  jec- 
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tives;  Cisalpine,  Cispadane,  ‘on  this  side  of  the  Alps,’  '  of 
the  Po.’  As  most  of  these  words  are  of  Roman  origin, 
Rome  is  considered  as  the  point  of  departure. 

CISALPINE,  sis-dl'jnn  [L.  cis,  on  this  side;  Alpes,  the 
Alps]:  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  in  regard  to  Rome;  applied 
to  that  part  of  Gaul  lying  s.  of  the  Alps.  After  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Lodi,  1796,  May,  Gen.  Bonaparte  proceeded  to  or¬ 
ganize  two  states — one  s.  of  the  Po,  the  Cispadane  Repub¬ 
lic,  and  one  n.,  the  Transpadane.  These  two,  however, 
were  in  1797  united  under  the  title  of  the  C.  Republic, 
which  embraced  Lombardy,  Mantua,  Bergamo,  Brescia, 
Cremona,  Verona,  and  Rovigo,  the  duchy  of  Modena 
the  principality  of  Massa  and  Carrara,  and  the  three  lega¬ 
tions  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  the  Romagna,  having  more 
than  16,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  3,500,000.  Milan  was  the  seat 
of  the  government  or  directory,  and  the  place  of  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  legislative  assembly,  which  was  composed  of 
a  senate  of  80  members,  and  a  great  council  of  160.  The 
army  consisted  of  20,000  French  troops,  paid  by  the  re¬ 
public.  A  more  intimate  connection  was  formed  1798 
between  the  new  republic  and  France,  by  an  alliance  of¬ 
fensive  and  defensive,  and  a  treaty  of  commerce.  The  re¬ 
public  was  dissolved  for  a  time  in  1799  by  the  victories  of 
the  Russians  and  Austrians,  but  was  restored  by  Bona¬ 
parte,  after  the  victory  of  Marengo,  with  some  modifica¬ 
tions  of  constitution  and  increase  of  territory.  In  1802  it 
took  the  name  of  the  Italian  republic,  and  chose  Bona¬ 
parte  for  its  president.  A  deputation  from  the  republic 
1805  conferred  on  the  Emp.  Napoleon  the  title  of  King  of 
Italy,  after  which  it  formed  the  kingdom  of  Italy  till  1814. 

CISLEITHANIA,  sis-ll-thd'ne-a,  or  su-ii-td'ne-d,  or  Cis- 
leithan  Austria,  sis-IVthan  or  sis-ll'tan:  unofficial  name 
since  1867  of  so  much  of  the  Austrian  dominions  as  are  not 
within  the  Hungarian  boundary,  which  is  formed  partly  by 
the  river  Leitha.  Besides  the  German  provinces,  the  term 
covers  Dalmatia,  Istria,  Galicia,  and  Bukowina.  C.  em¬ 
braces  less  than  half  the  territory  of  the  empire,  and  half 
the  population  or  a  little  more. 

CISPADANE  REPUBLIC:  see  Cisalpine. 

CISPLATINE  REPUBLIC,  su-pla-ien' :  designation, 
1829-31,  of  the  republic  of  Uruguay  (q.v.);  previously 
Brazilian  territory,  known  as  the  Cisplatine  province. 

CISSAMPELOS,  sis-dm' pel-os  [Gr.,  ivy -vine]:  genus  of 
plants  of  the  nat.  ord.  Menispermacew ,  of  which  some 
species  possess  valuable  medicinal  properties,  particularly 
C.  Pareira,  native  of  the  W.  Indies  and  warm  parts  of 
America,  the  root  of  which  is  known  by  the  names  of  Pare¬ 
ira  Brava  and  Butua  Boot.  The  plant  is  called  Velvet  Leaf 
in  the  W.  Indies,  from  the  peculiar  and  beautiful  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  leaves.  It  is  a  climbing  shrub,  with  roundish- 
triangular  leaves,  racemes  of  small  yellow  flowers,  and  small 
hairy  scarlet  berries.  The  root  appears  in  commerce  in 
pieces  two  or  three  ft  long,  varying  from  the  thickness  of 
the  finger  to  that  of  the  arm,  tough,  but  so  porous  that  air 
can  be  blown  from  end  to  cud  of  it.  It  has  a  sweetish,  after¬ 
ward  nauseous  taste;  is  used  as  a  tonic  and  diuretic,  appears 
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to  exercise  a  specific  influence  over  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  urinary  passages,  and  is  administered  with  advantage 
in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bladder.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  to  possess  great  lithontriptic  powers,  which  it  was 
even  hoped  would  put  an  end  to  all  necessity  for  lithotomy. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  roots  of  other  plants  of  the  same  order 
are  often  fraudulently  mingled  with  it;  but  those  of  several 
species  of  C.,  both  American  and  East  Indian,  appear  to 
have  nearly  the  same  properties.  An  alkaloid,  called  Gis- 
sampelin,  in  this  root,  gives  it  its  properties. 

CISSEY,  sessa,  Ernest  Louis  Octave  Courtot  de: 
1810,  Dec.  23—1882,  June  16;  b.  Paris:  general.  He  was 
educated  at  Saint  Cyr,  became  aide  to  Gen.  Trezel  1835, 
served  in  Algeria  and  the  Crimea,  and  commanded  the  11th 
div.  at  Rennes  1863-70.  He  led  the  1st  div.  of  the  4th 
corps  at  Metz,  urged  Bazaine  to  break  through  the  German 
lines,  and  was  sent  on  an  unsuccessful  mission  to  arrange 
terms  of  capitulation.  He  was  elected  to  the  assembly  1871, 
Feb.,  was  prominent  in  rescuing  Paris  from  the  communists, 
and  was  minister  of  war  1871-73  and  1874-76.  He  was  ac¬ 
cused  1880  of  disclosing  secrets  of  the  war  office,  but  honor¬ 
ably  acquitted.  He  died  in  Paris. 

CISSOID,  or  Cissoid  of  Diocles,  n.  sis' soyd  bv  di'o-klez 
[Gr.  kissos ,  ivy;  eidos,  form] :  a  mathe¬ 
matical  curve  invented  by  Diocles, 
the  mathematician,  for  the  purpose 
of  solving  two  celebrated  problems 
in  geometry — viz. ,  the  trisection  of  a 
plane  angle,  and  the  construction  of 
two  geometrical  means  between  two 
given  straight  lines.  Let  AB  (see  fig.) 
be  the  diameter  of  any  given  circle, 
and  PQ,  pq,  any  two  ordinates  at 
equal  distances  from  the  centre  O. 
Then,  if  a  straight  line  be  drawn 
through  A  and  either  of  the  points  q , 
Q,  and  produce  it  till  it  cuts  the  other 
ordinate,  produced  if  necessary,  the 
point  of  intersection,  M,  or  m,  will, 
in  its  different  positions,  trace  out  a 
curve  called  a  cissoid.  The  circle  AB 
is  called  the  generating  circle,  and  the 
diameter  AB  is  called  the  axis  of  the 
curve.  It  is  clear  from  the  figure 
that  the  C.  must  consist  of  two  infi¬ 
nite  symmetrical  branches,  AE  and 
AE  ,  having  a  cusp  point  at  A.  The 
straight  line  GB  tangent  at  B  to  the 
generating  circle,  is  a  common  asymp¬ 
tote  to  these  branches.  Taking  A  as 
origin,  and  AB  =  a  and  a  line  at 
right  angles  to  it,  through  A,  as  axes 
of  co-ordinates,  the  equation  to  the 

C.  is  y'1  —  — — —  The  curve  may 

be  construct’d  mechanically.  The  area  of  the  space  in 
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eluded  between  the  two  brandies  and  (heir  asymptote  is 
equal  to  three  times  the  area  of  the  generating  circle.  If, 
instead  of  a  circle,  any  other  curve  be  employed  as  the 
generating  curve,  the  curve  generated  in  the  same  way  as 
the  C.  of  D.  is  called  cissoidal. 

CIS’SUS:  see  Yitacb^e. 

CIST,  n.,  also  spelled  Cyst,  sist  [L.  cista,  a  basket  of 
■wicker-work:  Gr.  kiste:  F.  ciste:  It.  cesta\.  a  chest  or  box- 
in  archceol.,  an  anc.  tomb  of  the  Celtic  period,  consisting  of 
two  rows  of  stone,  and  covered  with  rude  stone  slabs. 
Cis  ted,  a.  inclosed  in  a  cist. 

CISTERCIAN,  n.  sis-ler' shi-dn:  one  of  an  order  of  re' 
formed  Benedictine  monks  established  originally  at  Citeaux 
(Cistercium),  near  Dijon,  France,  where  the  parent  monas¬ 
tery  was  founded  1098  by  the  Benedictine  abbot,  Robert  of 
Moldne.  Through  the  influence  chiefly  of  St.  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux,  who  became  a  monk  of  Citeaux,  1113,  the  order, 
within  little  more  than  a  century  after  its  foundation,  was 
in  possession  of  more  than  1,800  abbeys  in  Frauce,  Germany, 
England,  Ireland,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  The 
C.  were  distinguished  from  the  order  of  Clugny  by  their 
severer  rule  and  stricter  poverty,  avoiding  everything  like 
splendor  in  their  churches,  even  gold  and  silver  crosses; 
by  being  submissive  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  at 
least  till  after  the  death  of  St  Bernard;  by  not  .meddling 
with  the  cure  of  souls;  by  wearing  a  white  robe  with  a  black 
scapulary;  and  by  their  peculiar  form  of  government,  intro 
duced  by  Innocent  III.,  1215,  into  all  the  monastic  orders. 
In  France,  the  members  of  this  order  called  themselves 
Bernardines,  in  honor  of  St.  Bernard  Among  the  fraterni¬ 
ties  emanating  from  the  C.,  the  most  remarkable  were  the 
Barefooted  monks  cr  Feuillans,  and  the  nuns  of  Port  Royal 
in  France,  the  Recollets  or  reformed  Cistercian  nuns  in 
Spain,  and  the  Trappists.  The  number  of  Cistercian  abbeys 
in  England,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  75,  besides  *6 
Cistercian  nunneries.  In  Scotland,  there  were  11  abbeys 
and  7  nunneries.  Among  the  English  abbeys  were  Woburn, 
T intern,  Furness,  Fountains,  Kirkstall,  and  Rievaux; 
among  the  Scottish,  Melrose,  Dundrennan,  Kinloss,  Glen- 
luce  Culross,  Deer.  Balmerino,  and  Sweetheart  or  New 
Abbey-  The  chief  French  abbeys,  lea  quatre  premieres 
files  de  Citeaux,  as  they  were  called,  were  La  Ferte,  Pon- 
tigny,  Clairvaux,  and  Morimond.  Riches  and  indolence 
brought  this  powerful  order,  like  others,  into  decay.  Eve 
before  the  Reformation,  many  of  their  convents  had  ceasot 
to  exist.  The  French  Revolution  reduced  the  C.  to  a  fe\ 
convents  in  Spain,  Poland,  Austria,  and  Saxony.  The 
ancient  buildings  of  the  order  at  Citeaux  are  now  occupied 
as  a  juvenile  reformatory.  The  celebrated  Clos  Vougeot 
wine  was  made  from  grapes  on  lands  belonging  to  this 
abbey. 

CISTERN,  n.  sis' tern  [OF.  cisterne—  from  L.  cistcr'na,  a 
reservoir  for  water — from  cista,  a  chest] :  tank  or  box,  oblong, 
square  or  cylindrical,  for  storing  water  for  domestic  use; 
sometimes  a  natural  reservoir:  hollow  place  containing 
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wtner.  Cisterns  are  made  of  wood,  usually  lined  with  lead 
or  zinc;  or  of  iron.  For  very  large  cisterns  the  cylindrical 
form  is  best  fitted  to  sustain  the  pressure  of  water  on  the 
sides:  see  Water  supply. 


CISTOME,  n.  sls'td-me  [Gr.  kiste,  a  small  box  or  chest, 
or  L.  cista ,  a  basket  of  wicker-work:  Gr.  stoma,  a  mouth]: 
in  hot.,  a  funnel-shaped  prolongation  of  the  cuticle  into  the 
openings  of  the  stomata. 

CISTUS,  sis  tits,  or  Rock  -rose:  genus  of  exogenous 
plants,  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  nat.  ord.  Cistacece ;  an 
order  allied  to  Crucifer  ce  aud  Cap- 
parideoe,  and  containing  about  200 
known  species  of  shrubs  and  her¬ 
baceous  plants,  natives  chiefly  of 
the  s.  of  Europe  and  n.  of  Africa. 
The  flowers  have  generally  five 
petals,  very  delicate;  the  stamens 
are  numerous,  the  style  simple,  the 
fruit  a  capsule.  Many  species  of 
this  order  are  more  or  less  resinous; 
and  from  the  twigs  of  some  species 
of  Cistus,  natives  of  the  s.  of 
Europe  and  the  Levant,  particu¬ 
larly  C.  Creticus,  C.  Cyprius,  and 
C.  ladamferus,  the  resinous  sub¬ 
stance  called  Ladanum  is  obtained 
which  is  used  as  a  stimulant, 
chiefly  in  plasters,  though  obsolete 
in  British  medical  practice.  Many 
species  of  Cistus  are  cultivated 
for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers, 
which  are  red,  white,  lilac,  yellow, 
or  frequently  of  two  colors,  and 
are  common  in  gardens  and  green¬ 
houses.  Most  of  the  larger  kinds 
require  some  protection  in  the 
winters  of  temperate  climates. 
One  species,  whose  yellow  flowers 
are  a  frequent  ornament  of  dry 
hill-slopes,  is  Helianthemum  vulgar e. 


Helianthemum  Vulgare 


CIT,  n.  sit:  familiar  name  for  Citizen. 

CITADEL,  n.  sit'd-del  [F.  citadelle — from  It.  cittadetta,  a 
little  town — from  L.  civita'tem,  a  city]:  a  fortress  or  castle 
in  or  near  a  city;  a  place  of  arms;  usually  having  four  or 
five  bastions.  A  C.  serves  two  purposes:  it  enable  the  garri¬ 
son  of  a  town  to  keep  the  inhabitants  in  subjection;  and,  in 
case  of  a  siege,  it  forms  a  place  of  last  retreat  for  the  de¬ 
fenders,  and  enables  them  to  hold  out  after  the  rest  of  the 
town  has  been  captured.  A  C.  should  fully  command  the 
fortifications  of  the  city,  and  have  a  large  space  round  it 
clear  of  buildings. 

CITATION  :  act  of  calling  a  party  into  court  to 
answer  to  an  action,  to  give  evidence,  or  to  perform  some 
other  judicial  act.  Being  derived  from  the  civil  law,  the 
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term  citation  is  known  in  England  chiefly  or  exclusively 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts ;  but  it  is  in  frequent  use  in  the 
legal  systems  of  France  and  Scotland  (see  Debts,  Re¬ 
covery  of).  See  Edictal  Citation. 

Citation  for  Interrupting  Prescription. — Either 
the  positive  or  negative  prescription  may  be  interrupted  by 
citation  in  an  action:  see  Prescription. 

CITE,  v.  sit  [F.  citer,  to  summon — from  L.  citare,  to 
put  into  quick  motion,  to  call] :  to  call  upon  to  appear  in  a 
court  of  justice;  to  summon;  to  quote;  to  repeat  the  words 
of  another  in  proof ;  to  confirm  or  illustrate  from  some  au¬ 
thority.  Ci'ting,  imp.  Ci'ted,  pp.  Citation,  n.  si-taf- 
shun,  a  summons  into  court;  a  quotation.  Ci'table,  a. 
-td-bl,  capable  of  being  cited.  Ci'tatory,  a.  -tti-ter-i,  hav¬ 
ing  power  or  form  of  citation;  Ci'ter,  n.  -ter,  one  who, 
Cital,  n.  si't&l ,  in  OE.,  citation. — Syn.  of  ‘cite’:  to  sum¬ 
mon;  call;  bid;  invite;  quote. 

CITHiERON,  Mount:  see  Elatea. 

CITHERN,  n.  sith'  em  [Ger.  cither  and  zitter — from  L. 
cith'&rti)  Gr.  kith' &r&,  the  cithern]:  a  stringed  musical  instru¬ 
ment  resembling  the  guitar;  also  spelled  Cittern  and 
Gittern;  guitar  [Sp.]  is  from  the  same  root. 

CITICISM  and  Cited:  see  under  City. 

CITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  RECENT 
INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF:  the  aggregates 
dealing  with  the  industrial  development  of  the  United 
States  during  the  past  few  years  are  phenomenal  in  their 
magnitude.  The  official  Federal  and  State  reports, 
1900-1905,  indicate  a  great  forward  movement  in  many 
cities  and  towns  contributing  toward  the  enormous  totals 
shown.  These  reports  reveal,  through  the  interesting 
facts  and  figures  given,  a  steady,  irresistible,  impelling 
financial  and  commercial  energy  and  enterprise  little 
short  of  marvellous. 

The  latest  Federal  Census  bulletin  on  manufactures 
gives  a  list  of  544  municipalities  in  which  manufacturing 
is  being  actively  carried  on.  The  records  of  these  cities 
and  towns,  1900-1905,  show,  in  nearly  every  instance, 
a  substantial  increase  in  several  departments  of  activity. 

Examples  of  the  Forward  Movement. — During  the  period 
1900-1905  Allentown,  Pa.,  developed  industrially  from 
216  manufacturing  establishments  to  259;  Altoona,  Pa.., 
57  to  73;  Appleton,  Wis.,  88  to  108;  Atchison,  Kan., 
39  to  61;  Atlanta,  Ga.,  196  to  294;  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
75  to  120;  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  219  to  241;  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  286  to  306;  Brockton,  Mass.,  186  to  201;  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  1478  to  1538;  Cambridge,  Mass.,  243  to  262;  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  89  to  134;  and  so  on  throughout  the  entire 
list.  Among  the  most  notable  instances  of  progress  in 
manufactures  are:  Chicago,  7,688  to  8,159  establishments; 
Cleveland,  O.,  1,349  to  1,617;  Columbus,  O.,  408  to  460; 
Dallas,  Tex.,  177  to  247;  Detroit,  Mich.,  1,259  to  1,363; 
Forth  Worth,  Tex.,  68  to  102;  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  194  to  279; 
Houstr.n,  Tex.,  145  to  209;  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  697  to  810; 
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Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1,419  to  1,532;  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
789  to  877;  New  Haven,  Conn.,  437  to  490;  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  19,243  to  20,839;  Oakland,  Cal., 195  to  250;  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  928  to  1,177;  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Ill  to  157; 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1,749  to  2,251;  Seattle,  Wash.,  352 
to  467;  Tacoma,  Wash.,  174  to  237;  Terre,  Haute,  Ind., 
143  to  188;  Toledo,  O.,  445  to  599;  and  Trenton,  N.  J., 
'  246  to  312.  The  figures  given  indicate  a  remarkable 

LARHFRT  P.ITIFS  IN  THE  WORLD  AREA  AND  POPULATION. 


advance,  illustrative  of  ever-growing  enterprise  on  the 
part  of  capital  in  American  industrial  undertakings. 
In  the  case,  for  example,  of  Pittsburg,  the  official  record 
shows  that  the  aggregate  capital  invested  in  local  indus¬ 
tries  rose  in  five  years  from  $160,000,000  to  $202,000,000. 
At  Seattle,  the  increase  in  capital  was  nearly  $16,000  000; 
at  Trenton,  $17,000,000. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES  in  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Area  an'd  Population. 
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Development  in  Twelve  Largest  Cities  of  U.  S. — From 
the  accompanying  chart  the  relative  size  and  population 
of  each  of  these  cities  can  readily  be  seen.  Their  indus¬ 
trial  development  is  shown  under  several  important  head¬ 
ings  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

New  York  City:  Increase  in  capital  invested,  $190,000,- 
000 ;  increase  in  number  of  clerks  and  officials,  20,000 ; 
increase  in  salaries  of  clerks,  etc.,  $21,000,000;  increase 
in  number  of  workmen,  7C,000;  increase  in  workmen’s 
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wages,  $51,000,000;  increased  aggregate  cost  of  material 
used,  $184,000,000;  increased  aggregate  value  of  products, 
$353,000,000. 

Chicago:  Increased  capital,  $126,000,000;  increase  in 
number  of  clerks  and  officials,  8,000;  in  salaries  of 
clerks  and  officials,  $13,000,000;  in  number  of  workmen, 
20,000;  in  wages  of  workmen,  $28,000,000;  in  cost  of 
material,  $87,000,000;  in  value  of  products,  $157,000,000. 

Philadelphia:  Increased  capital,  $75,000,000;  increase 
in  number  of  clerks  and  officials,  5,000;  in  salaries  of  clerks 
and  officials,  $6,000,000;  in  number  of  workmen,  14,000; 
in  wages  of  workmen,  $13,000,000;  in  cost  of  material 
$38,000,000;  in  value  of  products,  $71,000,000. 

Boston:  Increased  capital,  $1,400,000;  increase  in  number 
of  clerks  and  officials,  1,800;  in  salaries  of  clerks  and 
officials,  $2,000,000;  in  number  of  workmen,  8,000;  in 
wages  of  workmen,  $3,500,000;  in  cost  of  material,  $12,- 
000,000;  value  of  products,  $21,000,000. 

St.  Louis:  Increased  capital,  $115,000,000;  increase  in 
number  of  clerks  and  officials,  2,800;  in  salaries  of  clerks 
and  officials,  $3,400,000;  in  number  of  workmen,  18,000; 
in  wages  of  workmen,  $13,000,000;  in  cost  of  material, 
$36,000,000;  in  value  of  products,  $74,000,000. 

Baltimore:  Increased  capital,  $41,000,000;  increase  in 
number  of  clerks  and  officials,  1,300;  in  salaries  of  clerks 
and  officials,  $1,200,000;  in  wages  of  workmen,  $2,000,000; 
in  cost  of  material,  $5,200,000;  in  value  of  products, 
$16,000,000. 

Cleveland:  Increased  capital,  $63,000,000;  increase  in 
number  of  clerks  and  officials,  1,800;  in  salaries  of  clerks 
and  officials,  $3,000,000;  in  number  of  workmen,  12,000; 
in  wages  of  workmen,  $9,000,000;  in  cost  of  material, 
$31,000,000;  in  value  of  products,  $46,000,000. 

Buffalo:  Increased  capital,  $41,000,000;  increase  in 
number  of  clerks  and  officials,  1,700;  in  salaries  of  clerks 
and  officials,  $2,000,000;  in  number  of  workmen,  9,000; 
in  wages  of  workmen,  $6,000,000;  in  cost  of  material, 
$22,000,000;  in  value  of  products,  $42,000,000. 

San  Francisco:  Increased  capital,  $33,000,000;  increase 
in  number  of  clerks  and  officials,  1,700;  in  salaries  of  clerks 
and  officials,  $2,700,000;  in  number  of  workmen.  6,000, 
in  wages  of  workmen,  $7.000  000;  in  cost  of  material, 
$10,000,000;  in  value  of  products.  $30,000,000 

Pittsburg:  Increased  capital,  $42,000  000;  increase  in 
number  of  clerks  and  officials,  2,000;  in  salaries  of  clerks 
and  officials,  $3,000,000;  in  number  of  workmen,  3,700; 
in  wages  of  workmen,  $3,500,000;  in  cost  of  material, 
$300,000;  in  value  of  products,  $400,000. 

New  Orleans:  Increased  capital,  $15,000,000;  increase 
in  number  of  clerks  and  officials,  800;  in  salaries  of  clerks 
and  officials,  $800,000;  in  number  of  workmen,  1,500; 
in  wages  of  workmen,  $1,300,000;  in  cost  of  material, 
$21,500,000;  in  value  of  products,  $27,000,000. 

Exports  and  Imports. — The  immense  vplume  of  export 
business  done  in  1906  in  or  through  some  of  the  above 
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cities  may  be  noted  from  the  following  official  record  of 
export  and  import  values: 


Total  Exports. 


New  York  City .  $607,000,000 

Philadelphia .  83,000,000 

Boston  and  other  Mass,  ports .  99,000,000 

San  Francisco .  40,000,000 

New  Orleans .  150,000,000 


Total  Imports. 
$734,000,000 
71,000,000 
106,000,000 
44,000,000 
39,000,000 


The  volume  of  vehicular  traffic  to  and  from  wharves  to  secure  the 
shipment  of  exports  and  the  unloading  and  transportation  of  im¬ 
ports  is  shown  in  the  following  partial  exhibit  for  New  York  City. 
These  goods  for  export,  as  well  as  other  shipments,  left  the  city 
wharves  during  1906: 


281,000,000  pounds  of  raw  cotton 
24,500,000  bushels  of  corn 
3,000,000  barrels  of  wheat  flour 
30,000,000  pounds  of  domestic 
merchandise  and  dairy  produce 
144,000,000  pounds  of  fresh  beef 
35,000,000  pounds  of  salt  pork 
10,000,000  head  of  cattle 


45,000,000  pounds  of  tallow 
329,000,000  pounds  of  lard 
211,000,000  pounds  of  bacon 
50,000  000  pounds  of  ham 
20,000,000  pounds  of  butter 
489,000,000  gallons  of  illuminat¬ 
ing  oil 

122,000,000  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco 


Principal  Manufacturing  Industries  (in  order  of  busi¬ 
ness  volume  under  each  heading): 

Carpets:  Philadelphia,  Lowell,  Hartford,  New  York 
City,  Yonkers.  More  carpets  are  made  in  Philadelphia 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  country  combined. 

Fur  Hats:  Danbury,  Conn.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Grange,  N.  J.,  New  York  City,  Norwalk,  Conn., 
Reading,  Pa.,  Bethel,  Conn.  Danbury  makes  18  per  cent, 
and  Newark  12  per  cent,  of  the  entire  United  States  prod¬ 
uct.  The  hat  industry  at  Bethel  equals  80  per  cent, 
of  that  city’s  industrial  products. 

Cotton  Goods:  Fall  River,  Lowell,  New  Bedford,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.,  Lewiston,  Me.,  Taunton,  Mass.,  Warwick,  R.  I., 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  Augusta,  Ga.  The  Fall  River  cotton- 
goods  product  equals  68  per  cent,  of  that  city’s  industries; 
New  Bedford,  65  per  cent. ;  Lewiston,  54  per  cent,  and 
Warwick,  71  per  cent. 

Hosiery  and  Kn'i  Goods:  Philadelphia  (hosiery); 
Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  (knit  goods  and  underwear);  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y. 

Silk  Manufactures:  Paterson,  N.  J.,  New  York  City, 
Philadelphia,  West  Hoboken,  Scranton,  Pa.,  Allentown, 
Pa.,  and  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  The  manufacture  of  silk 
products  in  the  United  States  was  begun  at  Paterson. 

Manufactures  of  Iron  and  Steel:  Pittsburg,  McKeesport, 
Chicago,  Youngstown,  O.,  Cleveland,  O.,  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  Joliet,  Ill.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and 
Scranton,  Pa.  15  per  cent,  of  the  United  States  product 
in  iron  and  steel  manufactures  is  the  combined  yield  of 
Pittsburg  and  McKeesport  annually;  the  McKeesport 
product  equals92per  cent,  of  that  city’s  industrial  output. 
More  than  81  per  cent,  of  Youngstown’s  industrial  busi¬ 
ness,  and  more  than  79  per  cent,  of  Johnstown’s  business 
is  in  iron  and  steel  manufactures. 

Lumber  and  lumber  Products:  (Spruce)  Boston,  Albany, 
New  York  City;  (white  Pine)  Detroit,  Chicago,  Minneapo- 
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lis;  (Spruce  and  Cedar)  Portland,  Ore.,  Seattle,  Tacoma; 
(Yellow  Pine)  New  Orleans;  (Redwood)  Eureka,  Cal. 

Furniture:  New  York  City,  Chicago,  Grand  Rapids. 

Agricultural  Implements:  Chicago,  Springfield,  O., 
Racine,  Wis.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Peoria, 
Ill.,  Dayton,  O.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Flouring  and  Grist  Mill  Products:  Minneapolis,  Minn, 
and  Superior,  Wis.  Minneapolis  is  the  largest  milling 
centre  in  the  world. 

Tanned ,  Curried  and  Finished  Leather:  Philadelphia, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Milwaukee,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Chicago. 
Philadelphia  produces  9  per  cent,  of  the  total  United  States 
output. 

Boots  and  Shoes:  Brockton,  Lynn  and  Haverhill,  Mass., 
New  York  City,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Rochester,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Chicago,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Boston,  Columbus, 
O.,  Salem  and  North  Adams,  Mass. 

Leather  Gloves  and  Mittens:  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  Johns¬ 
town,  N.  Y.,  and  Chicago.  Glove-making  at  Gloversville 
began  in  1760. 

Glass:  Pittsburg,  Muncie,  Ind.,  Millville,  N.  J.,  Marion, 
Ind.,  and  Philadelphia. 

Pottery:  Trenton,  N.  J.,  East  Liverpool,  O.,  Pittsburg, 
St.  Louis,  Zanesville,  O.,  and  New  York  City.  Trenton 
and  East  Liverpool  manufacture  20  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
United  States  product. 

Slaughtering  and  Meat  Packing:  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
South  Omaha,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis, 
Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Milwaukee,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York  City. 

CIT'IZEN  [see  City]:  defined  by  Aristotle  as  one  to 
whom  belongs  the  right  of  taking  part  in  the  deliberative 
or  legislative,  and  in  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  com¬ 
munity  of  which  he  is  a  member  ( Politics ,  iii.  1).  Such 
citizenship  can  exist  only  in  a  free  state.  Between  a 
citizen  in  this  sense  and  a  subject  there  is  this  distinction 
that  while  the  latter  merely  is  governed,  the  former,  being 
governed,  also  governs;  and  thus,  though  every  Citizen  is 
a  subject,  many  subjects  are  not  citizens.  In  this  sense, 
which  was  attached  to  the  term  by  the  Romans,  when  used 
in  its  highest  meaning — that,  viz.,  of  the  civis  optimo  jure — 
the  term  has  passed  to  the  modern  world,  gradually  tend¬ 
ing  toward  this  application  everywhere — at  least  tending 
to  include  increasing  numbers  under  the  term  as  thus 
applied.  In  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece  the  idea  of  citizen¬ 
ship  was  imperfectly  understood.  The  members  of  the 
council  and  assembly  were  mere  advisers  of  the  kings, 
who,  as  descended  from  gods,  were  regarded  as  monarchs 
in  the  strict  sense.  But  something  of  the  citizen  character 
even  then  attached  to  the  immediate  followers  of  the  chief, 
as  contrasted  with  slaves  and  strangers,  and  it  was  from 
them  that  the  dominant  class  sprang,  which  everywhere 
overthrew  the  monarchies,  and  established  the  small  self- 
governing  states — the  democracies,  or  rather  aristocracies, 
of  Greece.  At  firstthe  rights  of  citizenship  in  Athens  and 
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other  Greek  communities  were  readily  attained  by  those 
not  born  to  them ;  but  at  a  later  period,  when  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Greek  civic  life  had  reached  high  completeness,  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  roll  of  citizens  was  procured  with  great 
difficulty.  In  Sparta,  indeed,  according  to  Herodotus, 
so  sparing  were  they  of  their  national  privileges,  that  there 
were  only  two  instances  of  their  conferring  them  in  their 
full  measure  on  strangers.  The  Perioeci,  or  strangers  by 
origin,  who  shared  the  Spartan  territory,  though  not  on 
equal  terms  with  the  Spartans,  were  probably,  as  regarded 
political  rights,  much  in  the  same  position  with  the  Roman 
plebeians.  In  Rome,  there  were  perfect  and  less  perfect 
citizens,  whose  respective  positions  are  thus  described  by 
Sa vigny  in  his  History  of  the  Roman  Law  in  the  Middle  Ages : 
Tn  the  :?roe  republic  there  were  two  classes  of  Roman 
citizens — one  that  had,  and  another  that  had  not,  a  share 
in  the  sovereign  power.  That  which  peculiarly  distin¬ 
guished  the  hi  , her  class,  was  the  right  to  vote  in  a  tribe, 
and  the  capacity  of  enjoying  magistracy/  All  the  private 
rights  of  citizenship  (the  jus  connubii  and  jus  commercii ) 
belonged  to  the  citizens  of  the  lower  class,  but  the  public 
i  rights  of  voting  in  a  tribe,  and  of  receiving  the  honors  of 
the  magistracy  {suffragium  et  honores ),  were  denied  them. 
Under  these  two  classes,  again,  there  were  two  others — 
the  Latini  and  the  Peregrini. 

Roman  citizenship  was  acquired  most  commonly  by 
birth,  but  for  this  it  was  requisite  that  both  father  and 
mother  should  be  citizens.  If  a  citizen  married  a  Latina, 
or  a  Peregrina,  even  believing  her  to  be  a  citizen,  the 
children  begotten  of  the  marriage  followed  the  status  of 
the  mother.  But  latterly  it  was  permitted,  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate,  to  the  parents  to  prove  their  mistake,  and 
thus  to  raise  both  the  mother  and  her  children  to  the  rank 
of  citizens.  In  earlier  times,  the  citizenship  could  be 
conferred  on  a  stranger  only  by  means  of  a  lex — i.e.,  by  a 
vote  of  the  people  assembled  either  in  one  or  other  of  tte 
Comitia  (q.v.).  It  was  conferred  at  a  single  sweep  on  the 
whole  of  the  Latini  and  Socii.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the 
provinces,  both  in  Italy  and  Gaul,  the  Latinitas  was  given 
as  a  step  to  the  Civitas,  the  former  being  converted  into  the 
latter  in  the  case  of  any  one  who  had  exercised  a  Magistracy 
in  his  own  state  or  city. 

When  the  imperial  power  was  established,  the  public 
rights  which  formed  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  full 
Roman  citizenship  became  little  more  than  empty  names; 
and  the  only  value  which  thenceforth  attached  to  it  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  private  rights  which  it  conferred.  Such  as  it 
was,  the  constitution  of  Caracalla  extended  it  to  the  whole 
Roman  world,  the  distinctions  between  Gives  and  Pere¬ 
grini  and  Latini  being  preserved  only  in  the  case  of  certain 
individuals,  such  as  freedmen  and  their  children.  Even 
this  distinction  was  abolished  by  the  legislation  of  Justin¬ 
ian,  the  only  divisions  of  persons  henceforth  being  into 
subjects  and  slaves.  For  a  fuller  account  of  this  interesting 
subject  see  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiq¬ 
uities 
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In  its  modern  use,  the  term  citizen  is  applied  in  Great 
Britain  to  a  dweller  in  a  town,  and  this  either  in  the  general 
sense  of  an  inhabitant,  or  in  the  narrower  and  stricter 
sense  of  one  who  has  right  to  its  privileges  and  franchises. 
In  France,  it  denotes  any  one  who  is  born  in  the  country, 
or  naturalized  in  it.  In  the  United  States  it  denotes  any 
person  who  has  legal  right  to  vote  for  public  offices,  and 
to  be  elected  to  public  office;  and  it  further  extends  to  any 
person,  native  or  naturalized  of  either  sex  or  any  age,  who 
is  entitled  to  full  protection  in  the  exercise  of  private 
rights — this  last  application  of  the  term  (analogous  to  that 
of  subject  in  England)  including  women  and  children,  who 
though  not  voters  are  counted  by  the  law  as  citizens. 
Persons  born  of  American  parents  during  foreign  travel, 
or  persons  residing  abroad  in  the  United  States  diplomatic 
or  consular  service — also  the  children  of  such — are  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  See  Naturalization.  So  long  as 
slavery  was  an  institution,  slaves  were  not  included  in  the 
title;  and  Indians,  as  such  are  not  now  included. 

CITRIC,  a.  sit'rik  [L.  citrus,  a  lemon,  or  the  tree]:  be¬ 
longing  to  lemons  or  limes;  from  the  lemon,  the  produce  of 
Citrus  llmonum.  Citric  acid,  an  acid  extracted  from  the 
juice  of  lemons  or  limes.  Cit'rine,  a.  -rin,  like  a  citron; 
lemon-colored  or  yellow  green.  Cit'ron,  n.  -ron  [F.  citron 
— from  mid.  L.  citronem — from  L.  citrus ]:  the  fruit  of  the 
citron-tree;  the  Citrus  mednca,  ord.  Aurantiacece.  Citrate, 
n.  sitfrat,  a  salt  of  citric  acid. 

CIT'RIC  AC' ID  (H02CCH2C  (OH)  (C02H)  CH2C02H): 
a  tri-basic  acid,  which  crystallizes  in  large  transparent, 
trimetric,  colorless  prisms.  These  crystals  are  readily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  The 
crystals  contain  1  molecule  of  water  of  crystallization 
(not  expressed  in  the  above  formulae),  which  are  expelled 
at  a  temperature  of  100°  C.  Citric  acid  has  a  strongly 
acid  taste  and  reaction;  its  aqueous  solution,  when  mixed 
with  chalk  and  yeast,  is  converted  into  acetic  and  butyric 
acids.  Citric  acid  melts  at  147°  C.  and  may  be  made  arti¬ 
ficially  from  dichloracetone,  C1CH2C0CH2,  and  potassium 
cyanide.  It  is  found  in  lemons,  oranges,  cranberries, 
cowberries  and  sundew.  It  accompanies  malic  acid  in 
red  currants,  gooseberries,  whortleberries,  raspberries  and 
cloudberries,  and,  with  malic  and  tartaric  acids,  in  tama¬ 
rinds  and  mountain-ash  berries.  Combined  with  calcium 
or  potassium  it  is  found  in  tobacco  and  in  lettuce  juice. 
The  acid  has  also  been  detected  in  certain  kinds  of  leaves 
and  in  beet  root.  Citric  acid  is  manufactured  from  the 
juice  of  the  lemon,  bergamot  and  lime,  the  first  being  the 
principal  source.  The  concentrated  juice  is  treated  with 
finely  divided  chalk,  the  calcium  citrate  separated,  washed 
with  water,  and  then  decomposed  with  sulphuric  acid. 
Gypsum  is  precipitated,  and  the  citric  acid  crystallizes 
from  the  clear  liquid  when  it  is  concentrated.  Citric  acid 
is  often  adulterated  with  tartaric  acid.  The  two  acids 
can  be  distinguished  by  neutralizing  their  aqueous  solu- 
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tion  with  ammonia,  and  adding  concentrated  solution  of 
calcium  chloride.  Tartaric  acid  is  immediately  thrown 
down  as  calcium  tartrate,  but  calcium  citrate  is  only  pre¬ 
cipitated  when  the  liquid  is  boiled  because  it  is  less  soluble 
in  hot  than  in  cold  water.  Citric  acid  is  chiefly  used  in 
calico-printing,  in  photography,  in  the  manufacture  of 
certain  effervescing  drinks,  and  in  medicine. 

CIT'RON  ( Citrus  medica ):  tree  cultivated  in  the  s.  of 
Europe,  and  other  warm,  temperate,  or  sub-tropical 
countries  for  its  fruit;  native  of  the  forests  of  the  n.  of 
India:  see  Citrus.  By  many  botanists  it  is  regarded  as  a 
mere  variety  (or  perhaps  the  original  type)  of  the  species 
which  produces  also  the  lemon,  sweet  lemon,  lime,  and 
sweet  lime;  by  others,  these,  or  some  of  them,  are  regarded 
as  distinct  species.  The  C.  has  oblong  toothed  leaves;  the 
flowers  are  externally  of  violet  color;  the  fruit  is  large, 
warted,  and  furrowed;  the  rind  very  thick  and  tender;  the 
pulp  sub-acid.  The  pulp  is  refrigerant;  but  the  part  chiefly 
valued  is  the  rind,  which  has  a  delicious  odor  and  flavor, 
and  is  made  into  a  very  agreeable  preserve.  The  juice  is 
sometimes  employed  to  make  a  syrup,  or,  with  sugar  and 
water,  for  a  beverage,  and  for  flavoring  liquors.  The  rind 
and  juice  may  be  said  generally  to  be  applicable  to  the  same 
purposes  as  those  of  the  lemon,  but  the  juice  is  less  acid. 
The  Cedrate  is  a  variety  of  the  citron  from  which  chiefly 
the  fragrant  Oil  of  Citron,  or  Oil  of  Cedrate,  used  by  per¬ 
fumers,  is  procured.  In  Germany,  the  name  Cedrate  is 
extended  to  all  kinds  of  Citron,  and  the  name  citron  is 
usually  given  to  the  lemon.  The  varieties  of  citron  are 
numerous.  The  fruit  of  the  largest  kinds  is  sometimes  9 
inches  long,  and  20  lbs.  in  weight.  The  citron  is  success¬ 
fully  cultivated  in  temperate  climates  by  the  aid  of  arti¬ 
ficial  heat  and  the  protection  of  glass. 

It  is  probable  that  the  citron  is  meant  in  some  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament  where  the  word  apple  is  used  in  the 
English  version. 

CITRONELLA,  si-tro-nel'la:  a  term  of  various  mean¬ 
ings.  1.  An  oil  used  by  perfumers,  imported  from  Cey¬ 
lon,  and  produced  from  the  grass  Andropogon  Schcenan- 
thus. — 2.  A  perfume  prepared  from  Melissa  officinalis  or 
common  balm. — 3.  A  liquid  made  in  Barbadoes  from 
citron  rind,  and  used  in  France  to  flavor  brandy. — 4. 
Southernwood,  Artemisia  Abrotanum. 

CITROS'MA:  genus  of  trees  of  the  nat.  ord.  Monimiacece, 
of  which  the  leaves  abound  in  an  oil  resembling,  if  not 
identical  with,  oil  of  citron;  natives  of  tropical  S.  America. 

CITRUS,  sit' r us:  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat.  ord.  Auran- 
tiacece,  consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  India  and 
other  warm  parts  of  Asia,  but  many  of  which  are  now  com¬ 
monly  cultivated  in  all  warm  climates  for  their  fruit.  To 
this  genus  belong  the  Orange:  Citron:  Lemon:  Lime: 
Bergamot:  Shaddock:  Pompelmoose:  Forbidden  Fruit: 
etc.  (See  these  titles.)  It  is  distinguished  by  numerous 
stamens,  irregularly  united  in  bundles  by  their  filaments, 
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a  pulpy  fruit  with  a  spongy  rind,  and  smooth  seeds.  The 
leaves  and  the  rind  of  the  fruit  abound  in  volatile  oil. 
The  flowers  also  contain  volatile  oil,  and  exhale  a  peculiar 
fragrance. 

CITTA  VEC'CHIA:  see  Malta 

CITY,  n.  sit'l  [F.  cite — from  mid.  L.  citatem — from  L. 
civitas :  It.  citta ]:  a  corporate  town;  and  in  England  in 
fact,  though  not  necessarily,  a  cathedral  town:  Adj.  per¬ 
taining  to  a  city.  Cit'izen,  n.  -zen  [OF.  citeain,  a  citizen 
— from  OF.  cite;  F.  cite,  a  city]:  the  native  of  a  city;  one 
who  enjoys  the  rights  and  privileges  pertaining  to  a  city. 
Cit'izenship,  n.  the  state  of  being  vested  with  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  citizen.  Citied,  a.  sit'id,  pertaining 
to  a  city;  having  the  quality  of  a  city;  containing  cities. 

CIT'Y:  in  the  United  States  a  chartered  municipal  cor¬ 
poration,  having  for  its  chief  executive  a  mayor,  and  usu¬ 
ally  governed  also  by  a  board  of  aldermen  and  a  common 
council;  and  having  its  clerk  and  its  seal.  The  legisla¬ 
tures  in  the  different  states  grant  charters  to  cities  under 
varying  conditions:  usually  a  certain  population  is  one  of 
the  requisites. 

In  the  sense  in  which  it  was  first  used  in  the  Romanic 
languages  of  modern  Europe,  the  word  C.,  like  its  Latin 
original,  was  probably  equivalent  to  state  (q.v.)  ( respublica ) 
rather  than  to  town  or  borough  ( urbs ,  municipium ) ;  and 
while  the  latter  signified  a  collection  of  hearths  and  house¬ 
holds,  governed  by  municipal  laws  internally,  but  subject 
externally  to  the  laws  of  the  country  of  which  they  formed 
a  part,  the  former  was  applied  only  to  such  towns  as,  with 
their  surrounding  district,  were  independent  of  any  ex¬ 
ternal  authority  whatever.  Nearly  the  only  cities  in  this 
sense  now  are  the  free  towns  of  Germany,  and  such  of  the 
cantons  of  Switzerland  as  consist  chiefly  of  a  town  and  its 
surroundings,  for  example,  Geneva.  But  as  the  ancient 
Gauls,  though  composing  one  nation,  were  divided  into 
tribes,  living  in  different  cantons,  each  with  its  town,  to 
which  the  term  civitas  was  applied,  and  as  they  also  ac¬ 
knowledged  a  species  of  central  authority,  several  cities 
sending  delegates  to  a  central  one  of  greater  extent  and 
importance  to  discuss  their  common  affairs,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  term  C.  was  applied  par  excellence  to 
these  central  places  of  meeting,  and  that  it  thus,  from  a 
very  early  period,  signified  a  capital  or  metropolis,  though 
not  independent.  In  England,  the  term  often  is  said  to 
be  confined  to  towns  or  boroughs  which  are  or  have  been 
the  seats  of  bishops’  sees,  but  this  restriction  rests  on  no 
sufficient  ground. 

In  the  case  of  towns  which  have  grown  greatly  beyond 
their  original  dimensions,  it  is  not  unusual  to  give  the 
name  of  C.  to  the  limited  space  which  they  originally  oc¬ 
cupied — thus,  we  speak  of  the  C.  of  London,  the  C.  of 
Paris,  of  Vienna,  etc. — small  parts  of  the  present  areas 
covered  by  the  great  towns  usually  known  by  those 
names. 
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CITY"  GOVERNMENT:  a  city  is  an  incorporated 
municipality,  having  a  local  government  usually  deriv¬ 
ing  its  powers  and  authority  from  a  national  or  state 
government.  The  officials  of  a  city  may  be  elected  or 
appointed,  but  in  the  United  States  most  of  the  import¬ 
ant  city  offices  are  filled  by  election,  and  city  elections 
take  place  at  intervals  of  1  or  2  years,  occasionally 
at  longer  intervals.  Each  state  legislature  makes  laws 
for  governing  cities,  and  grants  charters  for  incorporat¬ 
ing  cities.  In  some  states  a  population  of  10,000  is 
required  before  a  city  can  be  incorporated  as  such ; 
in  others  a  vote  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  or 
territory  that  it  is  proposed  to  place  under  city  govern¬ 
ment  is  sufficient  to  secure  a  charter  of  incorporation. 
The  varying  laws  of  the  states  produce  differences  in  the 
government  of  cities,  not  only  in  the  different  states  but 
in  the  same  state.  The  New  York  legislature,  in  the  10 
years  prior  to  1890,  passed  1,284  acts  affecting  the 
government  of  cities,  nearly  half  of  them  aimed  to 
affect  the  cities  now  included  in  the  incorporation  of 
New  York  city.  It  is  common  for  state  legislatures  to 
pass  acts  concerning  cities  of  a  certain  population  or 
greater,  and  thus  divide  the  cities  into  classes,  those 
of  the  largest  population  falling  under  laws  that  do 
not  apply  to  smaller  cities.  In  this  way  state  legis¬ 
latures  have  interfered  in  the  government  of  cities, 
often  for  political  reasons,  creating  complications  and 
conditions  sometimes  of  questionable  benefit  to  citizens. 

There  is  so  much  difference  in  the  details  of  govern¬ 
ment  of  individual  cities  that  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  features  of  city  government  as  if  they  be¬ 
longed  in  common  to  all  cities.  A  few  general  features, 
however,  can  be  outlined.  The  chief  official  of  a  city 
is  called  the  mayor,  and  his  duties  are  essentially  those 
of  a  governor  or  president,  having  general  supervision 
over  all  the  affairs  of  the  city,  and  more  or  less  ap¬ 
pointing  power  to  minor  offices,  or  to  fill  vacancies.  A 
legislative  body,  called  a  city  council  or  board  of  aider- 
men,  is  usual,  and  some  cities  have  two  chambers  or 
boards,  the  smaller  body  with  the  higher  powers  being 
styled  the  aldermen,  and  the.  larger  body  with  lower 
powers  the  council.  Ordinances  to  become  effective 
must  be  passed  by  both  bodies,  just  as  bills  must  pass 
both  the  house  of  representatives  and  congress  to  be¬ 
come  laws.  The  mayor  usually  has  a  veto  power  over 
such  ordinances,  similar  to  the  veto  powder  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States.  Sometimes  the  mayor 
is  the  acting  president  of  the  aldermen  or  council,  and 
sometimes  presiding  officers  are  chosen  for  those  bodies 
from  among  their  membership. 

As  an  illustration  of  a  common  form  of  government 
in  American  cities,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  may  be  cited.  It 
has  a  mayor  and  a  council  of  24,  2  from  each  city  ward. 
The  council  holds  2  meetings  a  month,  and  discusses  city 
affairs,  appropriating  funds  for  the  various  branches 
of  city  work.  The  scope  of  its  operations  may  be  under- 
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stood  from  a  list  of  the  standing  committees,  which  are 
finance,  law,  streets  and  parks,  sewers  and  drainage, 
Panting,  public  buildings,  health,  charities,  police,  street 
lighting,  fire  and  hydrants,  railroads,  and  shows  and 
exhibitions.  The  list  of  other  officials  of  the  city  affords 
further  information  as  to  the  matters  over  which  the 
city  government  exercises  some  control :  city  clerk,  comp¬ 
troller,  treasurer,  attorney,  surveyor,  street  commis¬ 
sioner,  chief  of  police,  police  justice,  president  and 
secretary  fire  commissioners,  fire  department  chief, 
overseer  of  poor,  keeper  of  almshouse,  president  board 
of  excise,  license  inspector,  sealer  of  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures,  clerk  of  city  market,  health  officer,  city  physician, 
sinking  fund  commissioners,  and  assessment  fund  com¬ 
missioners. 

As  a  rule  city  governments  in  the  United  States 
maintain  a  police  or  justice’s  court  for  the  trial  of 
small  offenses  and  violation  of  city  ordinances.  They 
concern  themselves  largely  with  the  care  of  the  streets, 
parks,  and  public  buildings;  maintenance  of  order; 
supporting  public  schools;  watching  over  health  and 
sanitation;  inspecting  milk  and  other  food  supplies; 
licensing  or  prohibiting  liquor  selling,  gambling,  and 
public  performances;  providing  sewerage,  water  supply, 
and  lighting;  levying  and  collecting  taxes,  and  provid¬ 
ing  sinking  funds  to  pay  public  debts  contracted. 

The  average  annual  tax  levied  in  the  larger  cities  of 
the  United  States  is  about  $1.50  per  $1,000  on  the  actual 
value  of  realty  and  other  property.  Most  of  it  falls 
on  real  estate,  and  it  is  customary  to  assess  this  at 
a  rate  below  the  actual  value,  so  that  the  assessed 
valuations  of  cities  are  not  a  correct  guide  to  actual 
valuations.  Considered  from  the  per  capita  point  of 
view,  the  cost  of  city  government  varies  in  the  United 
States  from  about  $30  in  New  York  and  Boston,  to 
about  $G.50  in  Nashville  and  Seattle.  An  average  figure 
is  about  $12  per  individual  per  year.  New  York  city 
collects  the  largest  tax,  the  budget  for  1907  being  about 
$130,000,000. 

The  government  of  New  York  city  was  reorganized 
under  a  new  charter  in  1S98,  when  the  outlying  suburbs 
were  made  a  part  of  the  municipality.  It  has  a  mayor, 
5  borough  presidents,  a  board  of  73  aldermen,  a  de¬ 
partment  of  finance,  headed  by  a  comptroller;  a  board 
of  estimate  and  apportionment,  composed  of  the  mayor, 
comptroller,  president  of  the  aldermen  and  borough 
presidents;  these  constituting  the  most  important  part 
of  the  city  government.  For  managing  the  various 
branches  of  city  work,  there  are  the  following  depart¬ 
ments:  police,  health,  law,  fire,  parks,  taxes  and  assess¬ 
ments,  charities,  correction,  docks  and  ferries,  and  educa¬ 
tion;  also  the  following  commissions  and  bureaus: 
sinking  fund,  buildings,  jurors,  accounts,  civil  service, 
water  supply,  rapid  transit,  and  aqueduct.  There  is 
also  a  city  chamberlain,  a  board  of  assessors,  and  coro¬ 
ners,  the  last  being  named  for  each  of  the  boroughs. 
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The  officials  of  New  York  city  receive  the  highest 
salaries  of  any  in  the  country;  the  mayor,  corporation 
council,  and  comptroller  being  paid  $15,000  each,  and 
the  city  chamberlain  $12,500,  while  the  borough  presi¬ 
dents  and  the  heads  of  the  more  important  departments 
receive  $7,500  each.  The  city  judge  and  the  judges  of 
general  sessions  receive  $12,000  each.  The  city  has  a 
force  of  employees  numbering  48,000  in  1906,  and  the 
departments  occupy  numerous  public  buildings  and 
rented  offices.  The  chief  individual  powers  are  with  the 
the  mayor,  comptroller,  and  corporation  counsel.  The 
various  departments  and  bureaus  are  little  restricted 
in  the  management  of  their  affairs,  being  subject,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  courts,  and  to  having  their  bills  held  up 
by  the  comptroller.  The  mayor  has  a  removal  power 
over  the  heads  of  many  departments,  and  the  governor 
of  the  state  has  removal  power  over  the  mayor. 

Since  New  York  city  includes  three  counties,  there 
are  also  county  officials,  as  clerks,  sheriffs,  registers, 
and  commissioners  of  records,  who  have  charge  over 
county  jails,  county  records  of  real  estate  transactions, 
etc. 

A  few  United  States  cities  have  adopted  what  is 
called  ‘  government  by  commission,’  under  charters  that 
place  most  of  the  powers  with  a  board  of  commission¬ 
ers,  sometimes  called  a  board  of  public  works.  The 
mayor  usually  acts  with  the  board  ex  officio.  This 
system  was  adopted  by  Galveston,  Texas,  in  1901,  by 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  1903,  and  by  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  1906. 
It  has  been  eminently  successful  in  Galveston,  the  new 
government  paying  off  much  accumulated  debt,  and 
making  many  permanent  improvements.  Under  the  old 
councilmanic  form  of  government  the  administration  of 
Galveston’s  affairs  was  scandalous.  The  city’s  money 
was  wasted,  and  the  treasury  depleted,  so  that  it  is¬ 
sued  scrip  in  payment  of  its  bills,  this  scrip  being  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  large  discount  for  cash.  The  mayor-president 
and  the  new  commission  chosen  in  1901  have  established 
an  honest  and  businesslike  government,  that  has  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  many  cities,  some  of  whom 
have  sent  representatives  to  Galveston  to  study  its 
operation. 

As  adopted  by  Nashville,  the  board  of  public  works 
constitutes  the  real  active  government  in  charge,  and 
the  city  council  serves  as  a  check  on  the  board,  which 
may  remove  members  of  the  latter  for  cause,  by  a 
three-fourths  vote,  and  which  also  passes  upon  all*  ex¬ 
penditures  of  $500  or  more  by  the  board.  The  3  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  of  public  works  receive  each  the  same 
amount  of  salary  as  the  mayor,  and  give  all  their  time 
to  city  affairs.  They  appoint  the  chiefs  of  the  several 
departments,  hire  most  of  the  minor  officials  and  em¬ 
ployees,  and  determine  their  pay.  They  hold  office  for 
6  years,  1  member  being  elected  every  2  years.  The 
long  terms  are  given  to  secure  continuity  of  plan  in 
operating  the  public  utilities  of  the  city.  , 
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In  each  of  the  cities  where  the  ‘commission *  plan  of 
government  has  been  adopted,  it  is  sought  to  main¬ 
tain  honest  and  capable  management  of  the  municipal 
affairs  by  placing  nearly  all  the  power  in  the  hands  of 
a  board  of  3  or  4  or  5  members,  chosen  as  business 
men  not  as  politicians,  and  men  of  character  are  in¬ 
vited  and  encouraged  to  accept  position  on  the  board. 
By  concentrating  the  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men, 
they  become  personally  responsible  to  the  voters  for 
good  government,  and  cannot  shift  the  responsibility  for 
their  acts,  as  is  possible  with  a  larger  body  of  council 
men. 

Exactly  opposite  in  character  is  the  plan  of  govern¬ 
ment  instituted  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1906,  being  based 
on  the  town  meet-idea,  so  successful  in  New  England 
town  government.  A  council  of  195  members  is  the 
governing  body,  the  members  being  named  wholly  by 
non-partisan  nomination  papers,  and  the  large  number 
being  deemed  a  guarantee  against  corruption. 

In  foreign  countries  the  government  of  cities  is  not 
so  often  placed  in  the  hands  of  boards  of  salaried 
officials  as  is  the  case  in  the  United  States.  In  many 
cities  the  councils  have  large  memberships,  London  hav¬ 
ing  over  100  and  Buda  Pest  about  400  members.  In 
England  and  Germany  the  cities  are  usually  divided  into 
wards,  and  each  ward  has  representatives  in  the  council. 

London  is  governed  mainly  as  a  county  rather  than 
a  city.  The  city  of  London  proper  constituting  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  real  city.  The  county  council, 
whose  powers  were  greatly  enlarged  by  Parliament  in 
1888,  is  the  moving  force  in  the  development  and  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  municipality.  It  has  made  numerous  public 
improvements,  and  moves  actively  in  straightening 
streets*  establishing  parks  and  pleasure  grounds,  and 
even  owns  and  controls  places  of  amusement. 

In  the  cities  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Japan,  the  voters 
are  divided  into  classes,  according  to  their  property 
holdings.  The  first  class  may  contain  only  one-fortieth 
of  the  voters,  and  the  second  class  one-fourth,  but  each 
class  must  hold  as  much  property  as  each  of  the  other 
classes.  This  puts  the  voting  largely  on  the  basis  of 
property,  yet  it  does  not  deprive  the  poorer  class  of 
representation  as  a  class. 

Nearly  every  city  in  the  United  States  has  a  public 
debt,  and  these  are  now  usually  limited  by  law  to  a 
fraction  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  taxable  property, 
often  6  per  cent.  Some  cities  have  acquired  abnormal 
debts.  Cincinnati  and  Jersey  City  each  have  debts  equal 
to  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  property  valuation,  while 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  New  Orleans  are  burdened  w7ith 
about  11  per  cent.  New  York  city’s  funded  debt  is  7 
per  cent,  of  the  valuation.  Because  of  a  tendency  to 
increase  debt  and  to  give  away  valuable  franchises, 
there  has  been  a  general  restriction  of  the  powers  of 
city  governments. 
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In  many  United  States  cities  some  minor  publio 
officials  and  many  employees  are  chosen  under  civil 
service  rules,  the  object  being  to  secure  efficient  service 
and  keep  good  men  employed,  at  the  same  time  doing 
away  with  political  influence  in  making  appointments, 
and  preventing  the  removal  of  efficient  workers  to  make 
room  for  party  followers. 

The  League  of  American  Municipalities  has  exercised 
a  beneficial  influence  on  city  governments.  It  aims  at 
the  general  improvement  and  facilitation  of  every  branch 
of  municipal  administration,  by  the  following  means: 

‘  ( 1 )  The  perpetuation  of  the  organization  as  an  agency 
for  the  cooperation  of  American  cities  in  the  practical 
study  of  all  questions  pertaining  to  municipal  admin¬ 
istration;  (2)  the  holding  of  annual  conventions  for 
the  discussion  of  contemporaneous  municipal  affairs; 
(3)  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  municipal 
bureau  of  information,  for  the  collection,  compilation 
and  dissemination  of  statistics,  reports  and  all  kinds 
of  information  relative  to  municipal  government.’ 

There  are  also  several  journals  printed  in  the  United 
States  in  the  interests  of  municipal  government,  these 
dealing  with  the  practical  administration  of  city  affairs, 
and  giving  information  as  to  the  methods  of  handling 
business  in  different  cities,  and  exchanging  ideas  re¬ 
garding  the  problems  that  confront  city  governments. 

CITY  OF  REFUGE :  six  cities  set  apart  by  the  Jewish 
law  (Num.  xxxv.,  Deut.  iv.,  Josh.  xx. ),  three  on  each 
side  of  Jordan,  as  places  of  refuge  for  the  manslayer,  in 
which  he  might  find  an  asylum,  and  be  safe  from  the 
avenger  of  blood:  see  Blood,  Avenger  of.  These  cities 
were  Ilebron,  Shecliem,  and  Kadesh-Naphtali  on  the  w. 
of  Jordan;  Bezer,  Ramoth-Gilead,  and  Galan,  on  the  e. 
The  Jews  were  careful  to  keep  the  roads  to  the  cities  of 
refuge  clear,  and  signs  were  set  up  to  show  tlie  way. 
The  manslayer — not  being  a  wilful  murderer — was  re¬ 
ceived  and  protected  in  the  C.  of  R.  until  the  death  of  the 
high-priest,  after  which  the  avenger  of  blood  had  no 
longer  any  claim  against  him.  Thus  this  peculiar  insti¬ 
tution  was  connected  with  the  typical  institutions  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  and  partook  somewhat  of  their  charac¬ 
ter,  while  it  modified  and  restrained  the  avenging  of  blood. 
The  C.  of  R.  afforded  no  permanent  protection  to  the 
murderer,  who,  if  his  crime  could  be  proved  against  him, 
was  to  be  taken  from  it  that  he  might  be  put  to  death. 

CIUDAD,  the-6-thdth  [from  the  Lat.  civitas ]  :  Spanish 
word  for  ‘a  city;’  used  as  a  prefix  corresponding  to  the 
English  affix  town. 

CIUDAD  BOLIVAR:  see  Angostura. 

CIUDADELA,  se-6-dd-dd'ld :  seaport  town  of  the  island 
of  Minorca,  on  a  plain  of  the  w.  coast;  lat.  39°  58'n., 
long.  3°  52'  e.  It  is  walled,  and  has  a  cathedral,  also  sev¬ 
eral  convents.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  agriculture 
and  the  manufacture  of  woolen  fabrics.  A  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  at  the  port.  Pop.  about  10,000. 

CIUDAD  REALV  the-6-tkdth  rd-aV province  of  Spain, 
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containing  most  of  old  La  Mancha  and  part  of  New  Cas¬ 
tile;  7,837  sq.  m.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Guadiana,  and, 
except  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  river  and  its  branches,  is 
mainly  barren.  The  mountains  yield  iron,  silver,  copper, 
lead,  antimony,  cinnabar,  coal,  marble,  and  other  minerals; 
mineral  springs  abound,  and  the  noted  quicksilver  mine  of 
Almaden  is  in  the  s.w.  corner.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  maize, 
hemp,  flax,  aniseed,  etc.,  are  produced;  also  the  domestic 
animals.  Woolen,  cotton,  linen,  and  silk  goods  are  ex¬ 
ported,  with  oil,  wine,  brandy,  and  ^saltpetre.  The  chief 
towns  are  C.  R.  the  capital,  Manzanares,  Almodavar,  Gala 
trava,  and  Valdepenas.  Pop.  (1900)  321,580. 

CIUDAD  REAL:  town  of  Spain,  cap.  of  the  province 
of  C.  R.;  on  a  plain  between  the  rivers  Guadiana  and 
Jabalon,  abt.  10Q,  m.  s.  of  Madrid.  It  is  surrounded 
with  walls  in  parts  ruinous,  and  has  some  handsome 
houses;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  poor,  dull  place.  It 
has  two  or  three  fine  churches — the  nave  of  the  parish 
church  being  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  specimens  of  the  kind 
in  Spain, — and  several  monasteries.  There  are  manu¬ 
factures  to  a  small  extent  of  coarse  woolens,  linen,  and 
table  cloths,  and  a  trade  in  the  agricultural  produce  of 
the  district.  Pop.  15,300. 

CIUDAD  REAL  (town  in  Chiapas,  Mexico) :  see  San 
Christobal. 

CIUDAD  RODRIGO,  the-o-thdth'  rbth-re'gd  (Roderic’s 
Town):  fortified  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Salamanca, 
abt.  50  m.  s.w.  of  the  city  of  Salamanca.  It  is  on  an  ele¬ 
vation  above  the  river  Agueda,  which  washes  the  walls, 
and  tis  here  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge.  It  has  a  cathedral, 
the  earliest  portion  of  which  dates  from  the  12th  c.  The 
town  generally  has  a  mean  appearance,  and  is  not  cleanly. 
During  the  Peninsular  war,  C.  R.,  though  of  little  strength 
itself,  was  considered  a  place  of  the  utmost  importance,  as 
a  key  of  Spain  on  the  w.,  and  was  consequently  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  struggle  both  to  the  French  and  the  allies.  In 
1810,  June,  the  French,  under  Massena,  invested  the 
town,  and  after  a  gallant  defense  by  the  Spaniards,  it  was 
forced  to  surrender,  July  10.  The  fact  that  Wellington 
was  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  with  an  army  of  80,000 
men,  and  afforded  no  relief  whatever,  was  a  subject  for  out¬ 
cry  against  the  hero;  but  subsequent  events  at  Torres  Ve- 
dras  showed  that  his  policy  was  the  right  one.  In  1812, 
Jan.,  after  a  siege  of  11  days,  the  place  was  assaulted,  and 
after  a  bloody  struggle,  the  British  captured  the  town. 
The  storming  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  in 
British  military  annals,  and  important  as  it  was  brilliant; 
150  guns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  captors,  besides  vast 
stores  of  every  kind,  and  the  moral  effect  was  even  more 
than  proportionately  great.  Pop.  about  9,000. 

CIVES.  n.  plu.  slvzy  same  as  Chives,  which  see  [OF. 
cite ,  a  scallion  or  unset  leek — from  L.  ccepa,  an  onion]:  a 
sort  of  garlic  or  leek. 

CIVET,  n.  siv'et  [F.  civette:  It.  zibetto—ivom  Ar.  zebed: 
Vol.  8— 37 
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Pers.  zabdd] :  substance  taken  from  a  gland  or  bag  under 
the  tail  of  the  civet-cat— used  as  a  perfume. 

CIVET  (Viverra):  genus  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  of 
the  family  Viverridoe  (q.v.),  having  the  body  elongated,  in 
some  of  the  species  as  much  as  in  the  weasel  tribe;  the 
head  also  is  long,  and  the  muzzle  sharp.  The  ears  are 
short,  broad,  and  rounded.  The  feet  have  five  toes,  and 
the  claws  are  only  semi-retractile.  There  is  a  more  or  less 
conspicuous  erectile  mane  along  the  back,  as  in  hyaenas. 
Between  the  anus  and  the  sexual  organs,  in  both  male  and 
female,  there  is  a  large  double  pouch,  in  which  is  secreted 
a  peculiar  odoriferous  fatty  substance,  called  Civet,  much 
used  as  a  perfume.  The  use  of  this  pouch  and  its  secretion 
to  the  animal  is  not  well  known.  There  are  several  species 
of  C.,  of  which  the  best  known  is  the  common  or  African 
C.  or  Civet-cat  ( V.  civetta),  native  of  the  n.  of  Africa.  The 
common  C.  is  from  two  to  three  ft.  long.  The  height  is 
from  ten  inches  to  a  foot;  the  hair  long,  brownish  gray, 
with  numerous  black  bands  and  spots.  The  C.  preys  on 
birds,  small  quadrupeds,  and  reptiles,  and  generally  takes 
its  prey  by  surprise.  It  is  often  kept  in  confinement  for 
the  sake  of  its  perfume,  which  is  removed  from  the  bag 
about  twice  a  week  by  means  of  a  small  spatula,  and  is  ob- 
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tained  most  abundantly  from  the  male,  and  especially  after 
he  has  been  irritated.  A  dram  is  a  large  quantity  to  ob¬ 
tain  at  a  time.  The  civets  kept  for  this  purpose  are  fed  on 
raw  flesh;  the  young  partly  on  farinaceous  food.  The  town 
of  Enfras.  in  Abyssinia,  is  a  principal  seat  of  the  C.  trade, 
and  great  numbers  are  there  kept. 

C1VIALE,  se-xe-dl' ,  Jean:  1792-1867,  June  13;  b.  near 
Thiezac,  Auvergne:  French  surgeon,  originator  of  lithot- 
rity.  He  studied  under  Dupuytren  in  Paris,  and  from  an 
early  age  concentrated  his  thoughts  and  labors  on  this  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  dangerous  operation  of  lithotomy:  i.e.,  he 
aimed  to  crush  stone  in  the  bladder  before  removing  it. 
From  1827  he  published  several  books  on  this  topic:  his 
Guide  'pratique  appeared  after  his  death.  He  was  a  menE 
ber  of  the  Med.  Academy,  an  associate  of  the  Institute, 
and  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  died  in  Paris. 

CIVIC,  a.  siv'lk  [L.  cm*,  a  citizen] :  pertaining  to  a  city 
or  citizen.  Civ'il,  a.  -U  jl?.  civil—  from  L.  civilia,  belong 
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ing  to  citizens]:  relating  to  the  ordinary  affairs  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  people  of  any  country,  as  civil  rights  and 
privileges,  etc. ;  political  as  opposed  to  criminal ;  intestine  as 
opposed  to  foreign;  ordinary  life  as  distinguished  from 
military;  courteous;  gentle  and  obliging;  affable;  kind; 
polite.  Civ'illy,  ad.  -U,  in  a  manner  relating  to  govern¬ 
ment;  not  after  a  criminal  manner;  without  rudeness; 
politely.  Civility,  n.  si-vU'i-ti,  politeness;  courtesy; 
obliging  behavior  in  the  treatment  of  others.  Civilities, 
n.  plu.  -i-tiz,  acts  of  politeness  or  courtesy,  etc.  CivilTan, 
n.  -l-&n,  one  engaged  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life;  in 
India,  a  member  of  the  civil  service:  Adj.  opposed  to 
military  or  naval.  Civilization,  n.  siv'i-li-za' shtin  [F.— 
L.]:  state  of  being  refined  in  manners;  state  of  being  free 
from  the  grossness  of  savage  life.  CivTlize,  v.  -Hz,  to  re¬ 
claim  from  barbarism;  to  make  less  gross  in  manners. 
Civ'ili'zing,  imp.  Civilized,  pp.  -lizd.  CivTlizer,  n. 
one  who  or  that  which.  Civics,  a  study  of  the  means  and 
duties  of  good  citizenship.  Civil  action,  any  action  at  law 
not  criminal.  Civil  service,  the  body  of  persons  in  the 
pay  of  the  state,  as  distinguished  from  the  naval  and 
military  services.  Civil  death,  the  being  banished  or 
outlawed.  Civil  law,  the  Roman  law;  the  ordinary  laws, 
written  and  unwritten,  that  govern  a  nation  or  common¬ 
wealth,  as  opposed  to  criminal  law.  Civil  list,  the  whole 
of  the  sovereign’s  revenue  in  his  own  distinct  capacity;  the 
expenditure  of  the  royal  household.  Civil  war,  a  war 
between  parties  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  country. — 
Syn.  of  ‘civil’:  polite;  obliging;  accommodating;  cour- 
teous;  complaisant;  considerate. 

CIVIC  CROWN :  reward  bestowed  in  ancient  Rome  for 
saving  a  citizen’s  life  in  battle.  Usually  of  oak  leaves,  it 
had  in  earlier  days  been  of  elm  or  beech.  The  recipient 
could  wear  it  on  all  public  occasions,  and  was  held  in  much 
honor :  it  gave  him  a  place  next  the  senators,  and  exempted 
him  with  his  father  and  grandfather,  from  all  public  bur¬ 
dens. 

CIVIDALE,  che-ve-dA'la:  walled  town  of  Venetia,  n. 
Italy,  about  ten  m.  e.n.e.  of  Udine;  on  the  Natisone,  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge.  Cividale  is  the  ancient  Forum  Julii, 
and  its  collegiate  church,  a  fine  Gothic  edifice,  dates  from 
the  8th  c.  In  its  archives  are  some  valuable  manuscripts. 
It  has  silk  and  cotton  factories.  Pop.  abt.  4,500. 

CIV'IL  DEATH :  in  English  law,  cessation  of  the  per¬ 
son’s  legal  rights  while  the  physical  life  remains;  banish¬ 
ment  or  outlawry.  ‘Civil  death  occurs  where  a  man,  by 
act  of  parliament  or  judgment  of  law,  is  attainted  of  trea¬ 
son  or  felony;  for  immediately  upon  such  attainder  he 
loses  (subject  indeed  to  some  exceptions)  his  civil  rights 
and  capacities,  and  becomes,  as  it  were,  dead  in  law.  It 
also  took  place  formerly  where  any  man  abjured  the  realm 
by  the  process  of  the  common  law;  or  “entered  into  re¬ 
ligion,”  that  is,  went  into  a  monastery,  and  became  there 
a  monk  professed;  in  which  cases  he  was  absolutely  dead 
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in  law,  and  his  next  heir  should  have  the  estate.  Even  in 
the  times  of  popery,  the  law  of  England  took  no  cognizance 
of  pi'ofession  in  any  foreign  country,  because  the  fact  could 
not  be  tried  in  English  courts;  and  therefore,  since  the 
Reformation,  this  disability  is  held  to  be  abolished;  as  also 
the  disability  of  banishment,  consequent  upon  abjuration, 
bystat.  21  Jac.  I.  c.  28.’  Stephen’s  Com.,  i.,  142,  143. 

CIVIL  ESTAB  LISHMENTS,  of  the  Army:  certain  de¬ 
partments  which,  though  provided  for  out  of  the  army 
estimates,  are  non-military  in  their  organization;  such  as 
those  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  munitions  of 
war. 

CIVIL  IAN:  term  with  three  meanings,  distinct,  though 
intimately  related :  1.  In  a  popular  sense,  it  signifies  a  person 
whose  pursuits  are  civil;  i.e.,  not  military  (in  England  neither 
military  nor  clerical);  2.  As  a  law-term,  it  means,  either  a 
person  who  is  versed  in  the  principles  and  rules  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  which  civil  rights  may  be  freely,  blamelessly,  and 
successfully  maintained  in  society  generally,  or  in  the  par 
ticular  state  to  which  he  belongs— or  3.  One  who  has  made 
a  special  study  of  these  rules  and  principles  as  exhibited  in 
the  laws  and  government  of  Rome  (the  Roman  civil  law). 
The  civil  law  of  Rome  exercised  such  influence  upon  the 
formation  of  the  municipal  systems  of  almost  all  the  states 
of  modern  Europe,  that  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  its 
study  were  regarded  as  ‘  civil  ’  or  municipal  lawyers  par 
excellence.  From  the  more  learned  training  which  this 
study  demanded,  C.  came  often  to  be  used  as  synonymous 
with  professor  or  doctor  of  law,  as  distinct  from  practitioner 
of  law;  the  former  being  generally  more  deeply  versed  in 
the  Roman  law  than  the  latter;  and  this  in  its  turn  led  to  its 
being  loosely  applied  to  the  international  lawyers  of  the  17tli 
c.  (Grotius,  Puffendorf,  etc.),  who  generally  belonged  to 
the  class  of  civilians  in  the  sense  of  Romanists,  and  who, 
though  their  subject  was  altogether  different,  quoted  largely 
and  derived  many  analogies  from  the  Roman  jurisprudence. 
At  present,  in  Great  Britain,  inasmuch  as  no  class  of  persons 
prosecute  law  as  a  science  as  opposed  to  an  art,  the  term  C. 
has  there  reverted  to  its  narrower  mediaeval  sense  of  student 
or  teacher  of  the  Roman  civil  law;  thus  Savigtiy  is  spoken 
of  as  a  C.,  but  not  Story.  For  the  special  sense  of  C.  in 
England,  see  Ecclesiastical  Courts;  also  Admiralty 
Courts. — In  the  United  States  the  word  seldom  has  a  fixed 
technical  meaning;  it  usually  denotes  one  engaged  in  the 
ordinary  pursuits  of  civil  life. 

OlVILIZA'TION  [see  Civic]  :  general  term  designating 
the  condition  of  the  more  advanced  nations,  as  contrasted 
with  those  that  are  looked  upon  as  barbarians  or  savages. 
We  term  the  leading  nations  of  Europe  civilized;  the  Chinese 
and  Tatars  less  so;  the  Red  Indians,  Australians,  Es¬ 
quimaux,  least  of  all.  ‘  Whatever  be  the  characteristics  of 
what  we  call  savage  life,  the  contrary  of  these,  or  the  quali 
ties  which  society  puts  on  as  it  throws  off  these,  constitute 
civilization.  Thus,  a  savage  tribe  consists  of  a  handful  of 
individuals,  wandering  or  thinly  scattered  over  a  vast  tract 
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of  country;  a  dense  population,  therefore,  dwelling  in  fixed 
habitations,  and  largely  collected  together  in  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages,  we  term  civilized.  In  savage  communities,  each 
person  shifts  for  himself:  except  in  war — and  even  then  very 
imperfectly — we  seldom  see  any  joint  operations  carried  on 
by  the  union  of  many;  nor  do  savages,  in  general,  find  much 
pleasure  in  each  other's  society.  Whenever,  therefore,  we 
find  human  beings  acting  together  for  common  purposes  in 
large  bodies,  and  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  social  inter¬ 
course,  we  term  them  civilized.’  And  so  of  other  charac¬ 
teristics.  Dissertations  by  J.  S.  Mill,  art.  ‘Civilization.’ 

When  we  seek  an  exact  definition  of  the  term  C.,  we 
meet  a  variety  of  views  implying  a  certain  complication  in 
the  subject.  The  original  derivation  of  the  word  points  to 
that  polish  of  manners  that  distinguishes  the  inhabitants 
of  cities  [Lat.  cives]  from  the  rustic  population;  but  the  use 
of  the  word  has  greatly  outgrown  this  limitation.  Guizot 
has  given  a  definition  which  has  become  generally  known, 
to  the  effect  that  we  are  to  include  in  C.  the  improvement 
of  man  both  socially  and  in  his  individual  capacity.  But  there 
is  difficulty  in  settling  what  is  improvement.  That  people 
are  far  from  agreed  on  this  point  is  evident  from  the  use  of 
the  phrase  ‘  vices  of  civilization.’  How  are  we  to  distinguish 
its  vices  from  its  virtues  ?  Moreover,  this  definition  is  in¬ 
adequate,  because  instead  of  defining  C.,  it  only  states  one 
of  the  things  which  C.  includes. 

An  exact  and  exhaustive  definition  of  C.  might  require 
a  volume  or  a  library.  Definitions  may  be  as  various  as  the 
different  standards  which  are  accepted  as  decisive  by  dif¬ 
fering  minds.  Scarcely  can  more  be  sought  in  a  brief 
statement  than  a  general  indication  of  the  principle  at  the 
root  of  C.,  and  of  some  of  the  chief  aids  by  which  it  is 
advanced 

C.  may  be  defined  as  the  harmonious  development  of 
men  in  all  their  social  relations  in  the  community,  resulting 
from  a  profound  inner  harmony  established  in  each  man’s 
individual  character.  Its  root — its  principle  of  life — must 
thus  be  moral  and  spiritual;  otherwise  man  becomes  but  a 
knowing,  graceful,  well-trained  animal;  yet  its  growth, 
and  bloom,  and  fruit  are  necessarily  produced  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  spheres  of  man’s  intellectual,  esthetic,  and  even  material 
and  animal  life.  The  moral  and  spiritual  forces  that  do 
not  develop  themselves  into  these  spheres  may  have  cer¬ 
tain  good  results,  but  civilization  is  not  one  of  these  results. 
In  proportion  as  this  harmonious  human  life  of  individuals 
has  strength  to  pervade  all  the  departments  of  man’s  social 
relations,  in  that  proportion  C.  exists.  And,  when  estab¬ 
lished  thus,  C.  reacts  to  heighten  individual  character  and 
attainment. 

C.  is  aided  by  natural  advantages,  such  as  those  of  soil 
and  climate,  and  of  good  mental  and  bodily  constitution, 
and  of  dexterity  and  skill;  but  these  cannot  make  C.  For 
a  nation  in  savagery,  it  has  been  well  said  that  ‘  the  per¬ 
manent  changes  in  the  condition  and  arrangements  of  man’s 
life  effected  by  his  own  intelligence  and  exertions  ’  guided 
by  good  will,  *  make  up  human  civilization.’ 
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Prominent  results  of  civilization,  which  are  also  in  turn 
causes  of  its  advance,  are  the  following:  Morality  involving 
good-will,  ultimately  dependent  on  Religion,  so  that  for  a 
right  morality  there  must  be  the  right  religion ;  Government, 
securing  public  order  by  means  of  individual  liberty ; 
Education,  the  systematic  training  of  the  human  faculties, 
diffused  through  the  community;  Industrial  Arts,  turning 
to  advantage  material  resources;  Social  Communication, 
abundant  and  swift  conveyance  for  thought  in  order  that 
mind  may  quicken  mind,  and  for  men  in  order  that  selfish 
isolation  may  be  precluded  and  all  interests  be  interwoven 
into  a  commonwealth;  Science,  indispensable  to  some  of 
the  foregoing,  and  a  universal  help ;  Literature  and  the  Fine 
Arts,  tending  to  refine  and  exalt  the  sentiments;  Polished 
manners,  the  trained  and  systematized  gestures  of  the  good¬ 
will  first  spoken  of,  so  that  thus  good-will  both  stands  at 
the  root  and  appears  as  the  fruit  of  civilization.  See  works 
on  the  History  of  Civilization  by  Guizot,  Draper,  Buckle; 
and  on  the  anthropological  side,  Lubbock’s  Origin  of  Civil¬ 
ization,  and  Mr.  Tylor’s  works. 

CIVIL  LAW :  distinctively,  the  system  of  jurisprudence 
developed  by  the  ancient  Romans.  The  phrase  lends 
itself  to  ambiguity  because  of  the  various  meanings  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  adjective.  It  is  often  employed  in  the  sense 
of  municipal  law,  signifying  those  rules  of  conduct  pre¬ 
scribed  by  a  nation,  state  or  town  to  its  own  citizens;  the 
Roman  law-writers  themselves  sometimes  distinguished 
between  jus  civile,  peculiar  to  local  civic  relations,  and  jus 
gentium,  common  to  the  several  countries  under  imperial 
control.  In  another  sense  it  denotes  ideal  justice  ( jus 
naturale ),  rather  than  the  conventional  rules  judicially 
enforced.  And  in  ordinary  use  the  expression  is  contrasted 
with  public  or  international  law,  the  law  of  crimes,  eccle¬ 
siastical  law,  and  military  rule.  Accurately,  however, 
‘civil  law’  and  ‘Roman  law’  are  convertible  terms. 

Knowledge  of  the  subjects  centres  in  and  around  Justin¬ 
ian’s  famous  compilation,  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis ,  which 
alone  of  the  ancient  legal  memorials  has  been  preserved 
intact;  other  codes,  revisions,  and  treatises  both  preceded 
and  followed  it,  but  we  know  them,  if  at  all,  in  fragments 
only.  Assuming  that  the  decline  of  imperial  Rome  began 
with  its  division  (a.d.  395)  between  the  two  sons  of  Theo¬ 
dosius,  the  Corpus  Juris  is  the  product  of  a  dying  nation. 
The  western  empire  had  fallen  half  a  century  before  Justin¬ 
ian,  the  Slav,  ascended  the  Byzantine  throne  and  the 
barren  insignia  of  its  power  had  been  sent  to  the  eastern 
capital.  Though  nearly  a  thousand  years  were  to  elapse 
before  Constantinople  should  finally  yield  to  the  invaders, 
they  were  to  be  years  of  progressive  decay;  absorbed  in  the 
long  struggle  for  national  life,  the  genius  of  Rome  was  but 
little  exercised  in  the  improvement  of  her  laws.  So  it  fell 
out  that  an  absolute  monarch,  himself  a  barbarian,  gave 
in  defective  Latin  to  a  people  called  Roman  but  speaking 
Greek,  a  comprehensive  redaction  of  the  laws  current  in 
the  period  of  their  highest  development,  the  essence  of  ten 
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centuries  of  legislation  in  varied  forms.  And  this  'body 
of  the  civil  law,’  the  Roman  church  aside,  remains  to  this 
day  the  most  significant  and  enduring  monument  of  their 
departed  glory. 

Very  early  in  his  reign  Justinian  directed  that  the  laws 
of  the  empire  be  co^ected  and  rearranged  in  simplified 
form.  Their  annals  could  then  be  traced  with  more  or  less 
certainty  for  at  least  a  thousand  years;  the  decern vril  law 
of  the  Twelve  tables,’  dating  from  b.c.  450,  was  yet  in 
force,  greatly  modified  of  course  by  the  progress  of  ages. 
The  latest  systematic  compilation  was  the  incomplete 
Theodosian  code,  already  venerable.  The  unofficial  law- 
writings  regarded  as  authoritative  had  long  been  ancient 
literature;  the  era  of  constructive  jurisprudence  was  far 
in  the  past.  Among  the  jurists  chosen  for  the  work  the 
master  mind  was  that  of  Tribonian,  who  was  or  soon  be¬ 
came  Justinian’s  chief  law-minister.  As  originally  planned 
the  new  law-book  was  to  be  drawn  from  two  principal 
sources  and  divided  accordingly,  the  first  from  the  con - 
stitutiones  of  the  emperors.  Every  document  emanating 
from  the  throne  and  designed  to  operate  as  law  was  a 
constitutio,  and  these  were  of  several  kinds:  (1)  Orationes, 
laws  proposed  to  the  senate  for  ratification — a  matter  of 
form  only,  since  the  emperor’s  will  always  prevailed; 

(2)  Edicta,  laws  put  forth  by  the  emperor  in  his  own  right; 

(3)  Mandata,  instructions  issued  to  various  officials  for 
their  guidance  in  the  administration  of  justice;  (4)  Decreta, 
decisions  rendered  by  the  monarch  in  law-cases  submitted 
to  him  for  final  judgment,  and  (5)  Rescripta,  answers 
returned  by  the  emperor  to  questions  sent  in  by  litigants 
or,  more  commonly,  by  officers  ruling  in  distant  parts. 
Though  professing  to  come  from  the  emperor  in  person, 
the  value  of  these  ‘constitutions’ as  expressions  of  the  law 
was  enhanced  by  their  real  authorship,  eminent  jurists 
being  usually  employed  to  compose  them.  Everything  in 
them  regarded  by  the  revisers  as  of  subsisting  authority 
was  now  extracted  and  transferred  to  the  new  Codex  Con - 
stitutionum ,  condensed,  simplified,  and  no  doubt  amended 
where  amendment  seemed  needful.  This  branch  of  the 
undertaking  was  completed  and  officially  published  in 
April,  529. 

The  second  part,  called  Pandects  (all-receiving)  or  the 
Digest,  is  made  up  of  excerpts  from  the  writings  of  famous 
experts  in  the  law.  It  forms  the  largest  and  by  far  the 
most  important  factor  of  the  corpus,  the  part  through 
which  its  influence  has  extended  to  modern  times.  Unlike 
the  Codex,  the  Digest  deals  principally  with  private  rela¬ 
tions;  the  public  law  of  the  former  has  never  obtained 
acceptance  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  work  is 
composed  of  50  parts,  or  ‘books,’  each  subdivided  into 
titles  appropriately  headed.  Sixteen  lawyers  and  law- 
professors  collaborated  with  Tribonian  in  its  preparation. 
Thirty-nine  writers  are  represented  in  the  9,000  extracts 
preserved,  some  in  but  part  of  a  sentence,  others  in  several 
pages;  each  being  preceded  by  the  author’s  name  and  the 
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title  of  his  treatise.  The  several  editors  gathered  and  re¬ 
shaped  from  the  books  assigned  to  them  for  examination 
such  passages  as  they  deemed  worthy  of  preservation,  the 
selections  being  then  brought  together  and  subjected  to 
joint  collation  and  revision;  after  which  they  were  dis¬ 
tributed  to  their  places  in  the  scheme  of  arrangement. 
Preparatory  for  this,  however,  more  chan  a  year  was  spent 
in  drafting  a  series  of  decisiones  (directions)  which  were 
issued  in  the  emperor’s  name  to  guide  the  editors  in  the 
methods  of  selection;  so  the  actual  work  of  revision  was 
not  fairly  entered  upon  until  late  in  the  year  530,  leaving 
less  than  three  years  for  the  principal  task.  Evidences  of 
haste  appear,  aside  from  the  errors  inevitable  in  such  labors, 
but  the  completed  work,  issued  Nov.  533,  evinces  diligence 
and  skill  of  the  highest  order. 

A  third  component  of  the  Corpus  Juris,  known  to  English 
readers  as  the  Institutes  of  Justinian ,  appeared  a  few  weeks 
in  advance  of  the  Digest — a  sort  of  by-product  of  the 
larger  undertaking.  The  Institutiones  (instructions)  is  a 
short  introductory  treatise  composed  byTrioonian  and  two 
law-professors  from  among  his  associates.  Apparently, 
modeled  upon  a  similar  work  by  Gaius,  dating  from  the 
second  century,  it  admirably  serves  the  needs  of  beginners 
in  the  law.  It  consists  of  definitions  and  elementary 
teachings,  arranged  in  four  books  and  covering:  (1)  Domes¬ 
tic  relations,  including  m  ster  and  slave;  (2)  Property 
and  the  modes  of  acquiring  it;  (3)  Obligations,  or  contracts; 
and  (4)  Actions,  or  court  procedure.  Pupils  in  the  common 
law  are  seldom  required  to  learn  more  of  the  Roman  system 
than  is  here  revealed. 

While  the  Digest  was  forming  the  growing  knowledge  of 
its  compilers  disclosed  to  them  that  the  earlier  work,  the 
Codex  Constitutionum,  was  far  from  perfect;  parts  of  it 
were  in  conflict  with  principles  laid  down  by  the  sages,  and 
omissions,  repetitions,  and  other  faults  called  loudly  for 
correction.  It  was  therefore  re-written  throughout  in  the 
form  which  it  has  since  retained  and  the  new  edition,  re¬ 
placing  the  old,  was  promulgated,  Nov.  534.  Thus  within 
six  years  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  Justinian  had 
accomplished  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  law.  He 
meant  that  thenceforth  the  Corpus  Juris  should  be  the 
sole  repository  of  legal  knowledge.  No  other  books,  not 
even  the  sources  whence  these  were  drawn,  were  to  be 
cited  or  read.  Extraordinary  precautions  were  taken  to 
guard  the  text  against  corruption.  Copyists  were  pro¬ 
hibited  from  using  the  commonest  abbreviations  in  their 
transcriptions.  Greek  translations  were  necessarily  per¬ 
mitted,  but  they  must  be  literal  versions  sentence  by 
sentence;  and  in  cases  of  variance  the  original  must  govern. 
Brief  summaries  were  also  allowed,  presenting  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  a  book  or  a  title  and  collating  parallel  passages, 
but  all  else  tending  to  introduce  confusion  was  rigorously 
forbidden;  even  honest  attempts  to  remove  doubts  inherent 
in  the  words  employed.  New  controversies,  and  the  re¬ 
vival  of  old  ones,  were  especially  apprehended  from  the 
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meddling  of  commentators,  wherefore  no  commentaries 
were  suffered;  the  new-born  code  would  have  been  strangled 
in  its  cradle  had  such  commands  been  enforced.  Volumi¬ 
nous  glosses,  chiefly  found  upon  the  margins  of  old  copies, 
elucidate  sections  otherwise  inexplicable  and  happily 
prove  that  liberty  of  comment  could  not  be  wholly  sup¬ 
pressed. 

Moreover  Justinian  and  his  advisers  soon  learned  that 
the  new  books  of  the  law,  however  valuable,  were  sadly 
incomplete;  the  need  of  further  legislation,  real  or  imagined, 
constantly  arose.  This  led  during  the  next  decade  to  a 
series  of  supplemental  decrees,  called  Novella  Constitu- 
tiones  (recent  enactments),  which  in  all  editions  now  extant 
are  added  to  the  original  books,  being  known  in  English  as 
the  ‘Novels’  of  Justinian.  Some  of  these  are  in  Latin, 
some  in  both  Latin  and  Greek,  but  most  appeared  in  the 
latter  tongue  alone.  Thus  was  formed  the  great  store¬ 
house  of  legal  learning  which,  of  all  the  enterprises  of  a  vig¬ 
orous  and  resourceful  monarch,  alone  perpetuates  his  fame. 

Notwithstanding  its  obvious  imperfections  the  Corpus 
Juris  Civilis  was  too  good  for  its  time.  It  represents  the 
law  of  an  earlier  and  a  grander  Rome,  whereof  its  compilers 
were  admiring  students;  they  sought  to  restore  an  ancient 
order  and  revive  a  waning  glory.  But  the  empire  drifted 
to  its  fall,  while  Justinian’s  codes  were  lost  in  the  gathering 
debris.  Though  in  parts  of  Italy  the  reformed  laws  re¬ 
mained  in  force  and  were  continuously  taught  in  the  schools, 
it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  that  their 
study  was  entered  upon  with  marked  interest  or  success. 
The  demands  of  a  renewing  civilization  eagerly  appropria¬ 
ted  the  garnered  fruits  of  former  experience  and  thence¬ 
forth  cultivated  them  with  diligence.  Chiefly  through  the 
maxims,  precepts,  and  instances  preserved  in  the  Pandects, 
the  spirit  of  Rome  in  its  better  days  has  given  law  to  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  and  to  considerable  sections  of  the 
western  world.  Italy,  France,  Spain,  the  Netherlands, 
Austro-Hungary,  even  Germany  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  main  sources  of  our  common  law,  are  to-day 
governed  by  the  juristic  conceptions  of  ancient  Rome;  a 
statement  also  true  of  the  South  American  states  and 
Mexico,  of  French  Canada  and  Louisiana.  And  more  of 
the  civil  law  is  imbedded  in  English  jurisprudence  than 
was  formerly  acknowledged.  It  is  more  and  more  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  two  systems  had  a  common  origin.  Both 
sprang  largely  from  the  customs  of  the  people,  and  human 
nature,  varying  but  little  in  its  essence,  begets  similar 
customs  in  kindred  races.  Usages  grow  into  formal  enact¬ 
ments,  and  laws  though  imposed  by  despotic  power  are 
moulded  by  local  habit.  So  in  this  as  in  other  branches  of 
historical  research,  the  unbending  lines  of  scholastic 
separation  between  systems  break  down  under  fuller  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  canon  law,  based  on  the  civil,  was  early  carried 
by  the  Church  into  England;  and  the  influence  of  Rome 
was  largely  operative  in  forming  the  doctrines  of  equity 
which  the  rigidity  of  the  common  law  forced  into  being. 
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CIVIL  SERVICE :  body  of  persons  other  than  naval  of 
military,  in  pay  of  the  state ;  also  the  duty  or  work  rendered 
by  such  persons.  Candidates  for  the  Civil  Service  are 
subjected  to  examination  in  open  and  unrestricted  com¬ 
petition,  to  determine  their  fitness  and  ability.  The  sys¬ 
tem  is  in  effect  in  all  departments  of  the  government  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  in  European  governments. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  From 
small  beginnings  the  civil  service  of  the  United  States  has 
grown  till  it  has  reached  the  number  of  more  than  100,000 
persons  employed ;  and  that  of  each  state  government  has 
had  a  corresponding  increase.  The  presence  of  so  vast  a 
body  of  officials  under  a  democratic  system  has  led  to 
many  abuses,  and  suggested  problems  among  the  most  im¬ 
portant  for  the  body  of  American  citizens.  Although 
elected  executive  and  judicial  officials  and  the  appointed 
officers  of  legislative  bodies  are  included  in  the  general 
term  civil  service,  yet  it  has  been  applied  mostly  to  ap¬ 
pointed  officials  of  the  executive  department.  The  con¬ 
stitution  of  1787  provided  that  the  president  should 
nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate,  should  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and 
all  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  appoint¬ 
ments  were  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  other  sections 
of  the  document;  but  congress  might  vest  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  might  think  proper 
in  the  president  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the 
heads  of  departments.  Taken  in  connection  with  the 
action  of  the  first  congress  in  deciding  that  the  power  of 
removal  of  officers  should  belong  to  the  president  alone, 
without  need  of  the  concurrence  of  the  senate,  these  pro¬ 
visions  put  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  executive  and  his 
principal  advisers  a  vast  body  of  patronage,  which  might 
be  used  to  reward  political  services,  and  in  various  ways 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  parties,  or  factions,  or  personal 
ambitions  rather  than  of  the  country. 

At  first  the  civil  service  of  the  United  States  was  man¬ 
aged  with  little  abuse.  That  of  New  York  and  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  however,  early  became  the  prey  of  designing  and 
adroit  politicians,  who  made  it  an  engine  of  political  man¬ 
agement  and  partisan  success.  Something  of  such  practice 
was  introduced  into  the  federal  government  by  Mr.  Jeffer¬ 
son,  but  the  time  at  which  the  infection  most  fully  reached 
that  government,  was  in  the  administration  of  Gen. 
Jackson.  He  and  the  politicians  who  surrounded  him 
inaugurated  that  policy  of  sweeping  removals  for  partisan 
reasons  and  of  appointments  used  as  rewards,  which  is 
called  the  ‘spoils  system.’  The  name  is  derived  from  a 
phrase  in  a  speech  of  Senator  Marcy,  1832,  in  which,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  politicians  of  his  day,  especially  those  of  New 
York,  he  said,  ‘they  see  nothing  wrong  in  the  rule  that  to 
the  victor  belong  the  spoils  of  the  enemy.’  From  that 
time  this  system  became  a  regular  part  of  tiie  operations  of 
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the  government,  whichever  party  controlled  it;  the  result 
was  often  a  complete  disregard  of  the  principle  that 
‘public  office  is  a  public  trust/  wide  departures  from 
business-like  management  of  public  affairs,  and  great  cor¬ 
ruption  of  American  politics. 

Attention  being  awakened,  in  1853  and  18 55  pass  ex¬ 
aminations  for  entrance  into  the  service  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  at  Washington  were  instituted;  but  this  had 
little  remedial  effect.  In  1871  congress,  at  the  instance 
of  Pres.  Grant,  authorized  the  president  to  establish  a 
system  of  competitive  examinations,  and  to  appoint  a 
civil-service  commission  to  supervise  the  system.  After 
two  years,  however,  congress  refused  to  continue  the 
necessary  appropriations.  In  1883,  Jan.  16,  congress 
passed  ‘An  act  to  regulate  and  improve  the  civil  service 
of  the  United  States/  generally  known  as  the  Civil- 
Service  Act.  The  provisions  of  this  act  apply  to  only 
a  portion  of  the  federal  civil  service,  the  portion,  namely, 
which  is  called  the  ‘classified  service.'  They  do  not 
apply  to  any  elected  officer,  to  any  laborer,  nor,  unless 
specially  extended,  to  any  officer  of  such  position  as  to 
be  subject  to  confirmation  of  appointment  by  the  senate. 
Altogether  there  are  about  327,000  positions  in  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  civil  service,  more  than  half  of  which,  or  184,178, 
are  subject  to  competitive  examination.  These  fall 
mostly  into  three  classes,  those  in  the  executive  depart¬ 
ments  at  Washington,  those  in  the  customs  service,  and 
those  in  the  postal  service.  The  act  is  made  applicable 
to  every  customs  office  or  post-office  which  has,  or  shall 
attain  to,  a  force  of  50  or  more  officials.  In  general, 
it  is  the  employes  receiving  salaries  between  $800  and 
$2,000  who  are  included  under  its  operation.  Of  those 
not  included,  the  majority  consists  of  postmasters  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  classes.  The  spirit  and  purport  of  the 
act  have  been  understood,  and  officially  declared,  to  be 
against  appointment  to,  or  discharge  from,  the  public 
service  on  mere  political  grounds;  though  it  was  conceded 
that  efficiency  of  administration  required  that  certain 
prominent  officials — a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole 
number — should  be  in  political  accord  with  the  party 
which  the  popular  vote  had  called  to  conduct  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  act  authorizes  the  president  to  appoint  three 
civil-service  commissioners,  at  a  salary  of  $3,500  and 
travelling  expenses,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  prepare 
rules  and  regulations  under  the  act,  to  supervise  examin¬ 
ations  under  them,  to  investigate  and  report  concerning 
their  enforcement.  The  commission  has  a  chief  examiner, 
a  secretary  and  other  officers.  In  Washington  and  at 
other  places  where  examinations  are  to  be  held,  a  number 
of  officials  selected  by  the  commission  form  in  each  case 
a  board  of  examiners.  These  boards  hold  competitive 
examinations,  free  to  all,  for  entrance  into  the  classified 
service,  and  appointments  and  promotions  can  be  made 
only  from  among  those  who  have  passed  these  examina- 
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tions,  except  that  a  preference  is  to  be  shown  in  the  case 
of  men  honorably  discharged  from  the  army  and  navy. 
Appointments  are  to  be  apportioned  among  the  states 
and  territories  according  to  population,  and  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  period  of  probation.  Political  assessments 
exacted  from  office-holders  by  members  of  congress  or 
office-holders  are  forbidden,  habitual  drunkards  are 
excluded,  and  penalties  are  provided  for  violations  of  the 
act.  Under  this  act,  the  commission  has  organized 
boards  of  examiners  and  held  frequent  examinations  of  a 
practical  character.  There  are  two  grades  of  examination 
for  clerkships — the  general  examination  and  the  limited 
examinations,  the  latter  being  of  lower  grade.  These 
qualify  for  clerkships  in  any  department;  there  are  also 
special  and  supplementary  examinations  for  positions 
requiring  special  training  or  acquirements.  Except  in 
the  case  of  honorably-discharged  soldiers  and  sailors 
applicants  must  not  be  younger  than  18  nor  older  than  45 
(in  the  classified  postal  service,  35).  The  examinations 
are  open  to  all  persons  qualified  in  respect  to  age,  citizen¬ 
ship,  legal  residence,  character,  and  health.  During 
the  fiscal  year  ended  1906,  June  30,  96,619  persons 
were  examined,  70,910  passed,  and  28,555  were  ap¬ 
pointed.  Of  those  appointed,  9,150  were  rural  letter- 
carriers.  In  addition  to  these,  mechanics  and  work¬ 
men  at  navy  yards  are  appointed  on  registration  tests  of 
fitness  given  by  a  board  of  labor  employment  at  each 
yard.  During  the  year,  20,658  applications  were  made; 
20,435  were  registered,  and  10,495  were  appointed. 
Nearly  seven  hundred  different  kinds  of  examinations 
were  held,  each  one  of  which  involved  different  tests. 
Examinations  are  held  twice  a  year  in  each  state 
and  territory,  the  places  and  states  being  publicly 
announced.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  not  filled  by  pro¬ 
motion,  reduction,  transfer,  or  reinstatement,  the  high¬ 
est  three  of  the  sex  called  for  on  the  appropriate 
register  are  certified  for  appointment,  the  appoint¬ 
ment  being  considered  in  appointments  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  In  the  absence  of  eligibles,  or  when  the  wrork 
is  of  short  duration,  temporary  appointments,  with¬ 
out  examination,  are  permitted.  The  number  of  wo¬ 
men  applying  for  ordinary  clerical  places  is  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  calls  of  appointing  officers.  Persons  who 
served  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United 
States,  and  were  discharged  by  reason  of  disabilities 
resulting  from  wounds  or  sickness  incurred  in  the  line 
of  duty,  are,  under  the  civil  service  rules,  given  certain 
preferences.  They  are  released  from  all  maximum  age 
limitations,  are  eligible  for  appointment  at  a  grade  of  65, 
while  all  others  are  obliged  to  obtain  a  grade  of  70,  and 
are  certified  to  appointing  officers  before  all  others.  Sub¬ 
ject  to  the  other  conditions  of  the  rules,  a  veteran  of  the 
rebellion  or  of  the  war  with  Spain,  or  the  widow  of  any 
such  person,  or  any  army  nurse  of  either  war,  may  be 
reinstated  without  regard  to  the  length  of  time  he  or 
she  has  been  separated  from  the  service. 
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CIVIL  WAR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  the:  The  re¬ 
mote  causes  of  the  war  were  questions  of  State  Rights 
and  African  slavery;  the  immediate  cause  was  the  effort 
of  some  of  the  States  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  the 
Federal  Union,  and  to  establish  a  Southern  Confederacy. 
South  Carolina  took  the  lead  by  passing  an  ordinance  of 
secession  1860,  Dec.  20,  declaring  that  The  union  now 
existing  between  South  Carolina  and  other  States,  under 
the  name  of  the  United  States  of  America,  is  hereby  dis¬ 
solved.’  On  the  night  of  Dec.  26,  Maj.  Robt.  Anderson, 
commanding  United  States  forces  in  Charleston  Harbor, 
fearing  an  attack  on  Fort  Moultrie,  transferred  his  com¬ 
mand  to  Fort  Sumter,  a  stronger  work  in  the  centre  of 
the  harbor.  The  South  Carolina  State  forces  seized  the 
public  buildings  and  other  Government  properties 
Charleston,  took  possession  of  Forts  Moultrie  and  Pinckney 
and  demanded  that  Anderson  withdraw  from  Fort  Sumter. 
The  first  hostile  shot  of  the  war  was  fired  1861,  Jan.  9, 
at  the  steamer  ‘Star  of  the  West,’  as  she  entered  Charles¬ 
ton  Harbor  to  land  supplies  for  Major  Anderson.  The 
vessel  was  driven  back.  Other  States  followed  the  action 
of  South  Carolina  in  seceding  and  seizing  forts  and  other 
Government  property;  Mississippi,  1861,  Jan.  9;  Florida, 
Jan.  10;  Alabama,  Jan.  11;  Georgia,  Jan.  19;  Louisiana, 
Jan.  26;  Texas,  Feb.  1.  On  Feb.  4,  representatives  from 
the  seven  States  named  met  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and 
on  the  8th,  adopted  a  ‘provisional’  constitution.  On 
the  next  day  Jefferson  Davis  of  Mississippi  was  elected 
President,  and  A.  H.  Stephens  of  Georgia,  Vice-President 
of  the  Confederate  State  of  America  (q.v.).  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  inaugurated  as  President  of  the  United  States 
1861,  March  4.  On  April 8  Jefferson  Davis  called  for  20,000 
volunteers,  and  four  days  later  the  Confederates,  under 
Gen.  Beauregard,  began  a  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter, 
resulting  in  its  surrender  on  the  14th.  On  the  15th  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln  called  for  75.000  men  to  put  down  the  rebel¬ 
lion,  and  summoned  Congress  to  meet  July  4.  On  the 
19th  he  proclaimed  a  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports.  By 
many  acts  of  the  Confederate  Congress  Jefferson  Davis 
was  authorized  to  accept  all  volunteers  deemed  necessary 
to  maintain  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  a  general 
conscription  law  was  passed.  Virginia  seceded  April  17, 
and  seized  the  arsenal  at  Harper’s  Ferry  on  the  19th,  and 
the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  on  the  20th  with  a  vast  amount 
of  ordnance  and  other  war  supplies.  On  the  23d  Gen. 
R.  E.  Lee  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  forces,  and  on  May  7  was  ordered  by  Governor 
Letcher  to  take  command  of  all  the  Confederate  troops 
that  had  been  ordered  to  the  State.  He  concentrated 
the  main  body  of  his  command  at  Manassas  Junction, 
33  miles  from  Washington,  with  large  detachments  at 
Harper’s  Ferry,  on  the  Lower  Potomac,  and  on  the  York 
peninsula.  On  May  3,  President  Lincoln  called  for  42,034 
three-year  volunteers;  22,714  men  to  increase  the  regular 
army;  and  18,000  for  the  increase  of  the  navy.  On  May  6. 
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Arkansas  and  Tennessee  seceded,  followed  on  the  20th 
by  North  Carolina.  The  slave  States  of  Delaware,  Mary¬ 
land,  Kentucky  and  Missouri  were  held  to  the  Union  by  the 
efforts  of  their  loyal  citizens,  aided  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  western  counties  of  Virginia  repudiated 
the  action  of  the  Convention  that  had  passed  an  ordinance 
of  secession,  and  on  June  17  organized  a  new  government, 
which  was  recognized  by  President  Lincoln  on  the  26th. 
This  section  of  the  State  was  subsequently,  1863,  June  20, 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 
United  States  troops  crossed  the  Potomac  into  Virginia, 
May  24,  encamped  on  the  heights  opposite  Washington 
and  occupied  Alexandria.  General  Butler,  who  had  been 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  May  22,  sent  a  column  from  Fort 
Monroe  up  <the  peninsula,  which  was  defeated  at  Big 
Bethel,  June  10,  by  a  much  inferior  force,  and  fell  back 
to  Fort  Monroe.  The  United  States  Congress  met  in 
extra  session  July  4,  legalized  all  the  President’s  acts, 
voted  500,000  more  men,  and  $500,000,000  for  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  war  for  the  Union,  and  the  entire  North 
gave  freely  of  men  and  money  to  sustain  the  general 
Government.  Like  unanimity  prevailed  in  the  seceded 
States  to  sustain  the  Southern  Confederacy.  On  July  20 
the  Confederate  Congress  met  in  Richmond,  which  had 
been  chosen  as  the  Capital  of  the  Confederacy.  Late 
in  May,  Gen.  McClellan,  who  had  been  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio  May  13,  crossed 
the  Ohio  river  at  several  points,  dispersed  the  Confederate 
forces  in  some  minor  affairs,  and  defeated  Gen.  Garnett’s 
army  at  Rich  Mountain,  July  11,  Garnett  being  killed 
two  days  later  while  conducting  a  retreat.  This  action, 
and  a  movement  of  Gen.  Cox  up  the  Kanahwa  Valley, 
gave  Gen.  McClellan  control  of  Northwestern  Virginia. 
The  later  part  of  July  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  was  ordered  to  the 
command  of  the  Confederate  forces  in  Western  Virginia. 
He  planned  a  very  elaborate  campaign  for  the  recovery 
of  the  lost  ground,  but  failed  in  its  execution,  and  Nov.  5 
was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  South 
Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida.  Gen.  McDowell  at  the 
head  of  four  divisions  started  from  his  camp  opposite 
Washington  on  the  march  for  Richmond,  July  16.  He 
was  met  and  defeated  at  Bull  Run  (q.v.),  July  21,  by 
the  Confederates  under  Gens.  Johnston  and  Beauregard; 
the  number  engaged  on  each  side  was  about  18,000;  the 
Union  loss,  killed  and  wounded  1,492;  the  Confederate 
loss,  1,869.  Gen.  Butler  captured  the  Confederate  forts 
at  Hatteras  Inlet  Aug.  29.  A  Union  force  crossed  the 
upper  Potomac  at  Ball’s  Bluff,  Va.,  Oct.  21,  and  was 
driven  back  with  great  loss,  its  commander  Col.  Baker, 
a  Senator  from  Oregon,  being  killed.  Gen.  McClellan 
succeeded  Gen.  Scott  in  command  of  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  Nov.  1.  A  Union  naval  force  under  Ad¬ 
miral  Dupont,  captured  forts  Walker  and  Beauregard 
at  Port  Royal,  S.  C.,  Nov.  7*  On  Nov.  8,  J.  M.  Mason  and 
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John  Slidell,  Confederate  commissioners  to  Great  Britain 
and  France,  respectively  were  taken  from  the  British 
mail  steamer  Trent,  by  Capt.  Wilkes  of  the  San  Jacinto. 
War  with  Great  Britain  was  averted  by  the  disavowal 
of  the  act  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  the 
surrender  of  the  Commissioners,  Dec.  27.  On  Dec.  20, 
a  Union  brigade  under  Gen.  Ord  defeated  a  Confederate 
brigade  under  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  at  Dranesville,  Va. 
In  the  West,  Missouri  was  saved  to  the  Union  by  the 
prompt  and  joint  action  of  Capt.  N.  Lyon,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
F.  P,  Blair,  Jr.  Lyon  broke  up  a  secession  camp  near  St. 
Louis,  May  10,  and  a  few  days  later  drove  the  secession 
governor,  Jackson,  from  Jefferson  City,  the  State  Capital. 
Col.  Sigel  was  defeated  at  Carthage  (q.v.)  by  Gov.  Jackson 
July  5,  and  on  Aug.  10  was  fought  the  battle  of  Wilson’s 
Creek  in  which  Gen.  Lyon  was  defeated  and  killed.  The 
Confederates  now  held  Southern  Missouri.  On  July  25 
Gen.  Fremont  assumed  command  in  Missouri,  under 
President  Lincoln’s  orders  to  pacify  the  State  and  open 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Gen.  Grant  occupied  Paducah,  Ky.,  Sept.  6, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  river,  and  was  defeated 
at  Belmont,  Mo.,  Nov.  7.  After  much  delay  Fremont 
moved  against  the  Confederates,  who  had  defeated  Lyon, 
and  occupied  Springfield.  He  was  succeeded  in  command 
by  Gen.  Hunter  Nov.  2,  who  withdrew  to  Rolla,  leaving 
the  Confederates  in  possession  of  Southwest  Missouri. 
Gen.  Hallack  succeeded  Hunter  in  command,  Nov.  19, 
and  on  Nov.  30  Gen.  Sterling  Price  called  upon  the  people 
of  Missouri  for  50,000  volunteers  to  aid  in  recovering  the 
State  to  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

Gen  George  H.  Thomas  was  attacked  near  Mill  Springs, 
Ky.,  by  a  superior  Confederate  force  under  Gen.  Critten¬ 
den,  1862,  Jan.  19,  which  was  defeated  and  driven  across 
the  Cumberland  river.  On  Feb.  6,  a  combined  land  and 
naval  force,  under  Gen.  Grant  and  Commodore  Foote, 
captured  Fort  Henry  on  the  Tennessee  river,  and  Grant 
marched  to  Fort  Donelson,  on  the  Cumberland,  which 
was  taken  on  the  16th,  with  about  15,000  prisoners  and 
57  guns  The  Union  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
2,662;  the  Confederate  loss  about  2,000.  The  Confeder 
ates  were  driven  from  Missouri  into  Arkansas,  followed 
by  Gen.  S.  R.  Custis  and  defeated  March  7-8  at  Pea 
Ridge.  A  Union  army  under  Gen.  Grant  was  encamped 
at  Shiloh  or  Pittsburg  Landing  on  the  Tennessee  River, 
preparatory  to  an  advance  on  Corinth,  Miss.,  where  it 
was  attacked,  April  6,  by  a  Confederate  army  under  Gen. 
A.  S.  Johnston.  After  a  severe  fight  of  two  days  the 
Confederates  retreated  to  Corinth.  Gen.  Johnston  was 
killed  near  the  close  of  the  first  day’s  fight,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  command  by  Gen.  Beauregard.  The  Union 
losses  killed  and  wounded  were  10,162;  the  Confederate 
loss  9,735.  On  April  8,  Gen.  Pope  captured  Island  No.  10 
on  the  Mississippi.  Gen.  Halleck  assumed  command  ot 
the  army  at  Pittsburg  Landing  April  11.  Pope  was 
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brought  from  Island  No.  10,  and  the  armies  advanced 
on  Corinth,  which  was  abandoned  by  Gen.  Beauregard 
and  occupied  by  Halleck  May  30.  In  July  Gen.  Bragg, 
moving  through  Chattanooga  and  Cumberland  Gap, 
invaded  Kentucky,  defeated  a  Union  force  at  Richmond, 
Ky.,  Aug.  30,  and  in  Oct.  8  fought  Gen.  Buell’s  army  at 
Perryville,  was  unsuccessful  and  fell  back  to  East  Tennes¬ 
see.  The  Union  loss  at  Perryville  was  3,696  killed  and 
wounded;  the  Confederate  loss  3,145.  Gen.  Rosecrans 
with  9,000  men  marched  from  Corinth,  Miss.,  to  Iuka, 
where,  Sept.  19,  he  attacked  a  Confederate  force  of  12,000 
men,  under  Gen.  Sterling  Price,  and  drove  it  from  the 
place  with  a  loss  of  742  killed  and  wounded.  The  Con¬ 
federates  report  their  loss  as  494.  Gen.  Earl  Van  Dorn, 
with  about  22,000  men  attacked  Gen.  Rosecrans  at  Cor¬ 
inth,  Oct.  3-4,  and  was  defeated  with  a  loss  of  2,528 
killed  and  wounded;  the  Union  loss  was  2,396.  Gen. 
Grant  moved  south  along  the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad 
for  the  rear  of  Vicksburg,  and  Dec.  20  Gen.  Earl  Van 
Dorn  captured  his  base  of  supplies  at  Holly  Springs,  and 
obliged  him  to  fall  back.  Gen.  Sherman  having  descended 
the  Mississippi  River  on  transports  carrying  30,000  men, 
landed  them  and  was  defeated  Dec.  29  in  an  assault  on 
Chickasaw  Bayou.  His  loss  was  1,213  killed  and  wounded ; 
the  Confederate  loss  177.  Gen.  Bragg,  after  his  retreat 
from  Kentucky,  concentrated  his  army  at  Chattanooga, 
whence  he  marched  to  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  where,  Dec. 
31,  he  was  attacked  by  Gen.  Rosecrans,  who  had  succeeded 
Gen.  Buell  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 
After  a  desperate  fight,  ending  1863,  Jan.  2,  Bragg  was 
defeated  and  fell  back  to  Tullahoma,  Tenn.  The  Union 
loss  was  9,220  killed  and  wounded;  the  Confederate  loss 
9,239.  New  Orleans  was  captured  1862,  Apr.  25.  In 
the  East  Roanoke  Island  was  captured  1862,  Feb.  8,  by 
an  expedition  under  Gen.  Burnside  and  Commodore 
Goldsborough.  The  great  naval  battle  in  Hampton 
Roads  between  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac,  was  fought 
March  9.  Gen.  Gilmore  captured  Fort  Pulaski  near 
Savannah,  Ga.,  April  11.  A  campaign  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  Va.,  began  March  23  by  the  defeat  of  'Stonewall’ 
Jackson  at  Kernstown,  and  the  advance  of  a  Union  army 
under  Gen.  N.  P.  Banks  to  Strasburg.  Jackson  fell  back, 
attacked  and  defeated  a  Union  force  under  Gen.  Schenck 
at  McDowell,  May  8,  and  followed  up  this  success  by 
forcing  Banks  from  Strasburg,  defeating  him  at  Front 
Royal,  May  23,  and  Winchester,  May  25,  and  driving 
him  out  of  the  valley  and  across  the  Potomac  at  Williams¬ 
port.  An  unsuccessful  effort  to  entrap  Jackson  brought 
on  the  battle  of  Cross  Keys,  June  8,  and  Port  Republic, 
June  8-9,  in  both  of  which  the  Union  forces  were  defeated. 
Jackson  left  the  valley  soon  after  to  join  Gen.  Lee  in  an 
attack  upon  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  front  of  Rich¬ 
mond.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  under  Gen.  McClellan 
was  transported  to  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Monroe  early  in 
April,  laid  siege  to  Yorktown,  which  was  captured  May  4, 
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the  battle  of  Williamsburg  was  fought  May  5,  and  the 
army  marched  to  the  Chickahominy  a  few  miles  from 
Richmond.  The  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  (q.v.),  or  Seven 
Pines,  was  fought  May  31-June  1,  the  Union  loss  being 
4,384  killed  and  wounded;  the  Confederate  loss  5,729. 
Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  commanding  the  Confederate  forces 
was  severely  wounded,  and  was  succeeded  in  command 
June  2  by  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee.  Lee  called  Jackson  from  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  and  assumed  the  offensive  by  crossing 
the  Chickahominy  and  attacking  McClellan’s  right  at 
Beaver  Dam  Creek,  June  26,  and  was  repulsed  with  great 
loss.  The  bloody  battle  of  Gaines’s  Mill  took  place  June 
27,  resulting  in  a  Confederate  victory.  McClellan  now 
marched  for  James  River,  pursued  by  Lee.  The  battle 
of  Savage  Station  was  fought  June  29;  Glendale  June  30, 
and  Malvern  Hill  July  1.  This  was  the  close  of  the  seven 
days’  battle  in  which  the  Union  loss  was  15,849;  the  Con¬ 
federate  loss  20,614.  Gen.  Halleck  was  assigned  as  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States,  July  11, 
and  ordered  Gen.  McClellan  to  abandon  the  campaign 
on  the  peninsula  and  transport  his  army  to  the  vicinity 
of  Washington.  Gen.  Lee  took  advantage  of  McClellan’s 
movement  by  advancing  against  Gen.  Pope,  who  had 
been  assigned  to  command  the  united  forces  of  Fremont, 
Banks  and  McDowell,  drove  him  from  the  line  of  the 
Rappahannock,  and  defeated  him  at  the  second  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  Aug.  29-30,  and  followed  up  his  success  by 
an  invasion  of  Maryland,  crossing  the  Potomac  at,  or 
near,  Leesburg,  Sept.  5-6.  Gen.  McClellan  defeated 
Lee  at  South  Mountain  Sept.  14.  Harper’s  Ferry  with 
its  Union  garrison  of  12,520  men,  surrendered  to  ‘Stone¬ 
wall’  Jackson  Sept.  15,  and  Sept.  17  was  fought  the  battle 
of  Antietam  (q.v.),  the  bloodiest  day  in  American  history, 
in  which  the  Union  loss  was  11,648  killed  and  wounded; 
the  Confederate  loss  9,298.  Lee  recrossed  the  Potomac, 
and  President  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  Sept.  22, 
declaring  the  emancipation  of  all  slaves  in  the  States  at 
that  time  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  1863,  Jan.  1  Gen.  Bum- 
side  relieved  Gen.  McClellan  of  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  1862,  Nov.  7,  and  on  Dec.  13,  fought  the 
battle  of  Fredericksburg  against  Gen.  Lee,  and  was  de¬ 
feated,  losing  10,884  killed  and  wounded ;  Lee’s  loss,  4,656. 

President  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  oi  emancipa¬ 
tion  1863,  Jan.  1.  Gen.  Hooker  succeeded  Gen.  Burnside 
in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Jan.  26,  and 
was  defeated  at  Chancellorsville  May  2-4,  with  a  loss  of 
11,368  killed  and  wounded.  The  Confederate  loss  was 
10,746.  Gen.  Lee  again  invaded  the  North,  Hooker  was 
relieved  by  Gen.  Meade  June  28.  and  the  battle  of  Gettys¬ 
burg  (q.v.)  was  fought  July  1-3,  Lee  being  defeated  with 
a  loss  of  20,451  killed,  wounded  and  missing;  the  Union 
loss  was  23,003.  Lee  recrossed  the  Potomac  followed 
by  Meade,  and  until  the  close  of  the  year  both  armies 
engaged  in  maneuvering,  with  some  heavy  engagements, 
notably  in  the  Mine  Run  campaign,  Nov.  26 — Dec.  2. 
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In  the  West,  Gen.  Grant  after  several  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  reach  Vicksburg  from  the  North,  crossed  the 
Mississippi  River  below  it,  advanced  inland,  fought  bat¬ 
tles  at  Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  May  3;  Raymond  on  the  12th; 
Jackson  on  the  14th,  Champion’s  Hill  on  the  16th;  the  Big 
Black  on  the  17th,  and  next  day  invested  Vicksburg. 
Gen.  Pemberton  commanding  the  Confederate  garrison, 
after  a  gallant  resistance,  surrendered  July  4  with  31,000 
men,  172  guns,  and  60,000  stands  of  arms.  The  Union 
loss1  in  the  Vicksburg  campaign,  May  1 — July  4,  was 
8,338  killed  and  wounded.  Port  Hudson  surrendered 
to  Gen.  Banks,  July  8,  and  the  Mississippi  River  was 
opened  to  the  Gulf.  Gen.  Burnside  advanced  from  Lex¬ 
ington,  Ky.,  into  East  Tennessee,  and  occupied  Knox¬ 
ville  Sept.  4.  Gen.  Rosecrans  advanced  from  Tullahoma, 
Tenn.,  forced  Gen.  Bragg  out  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
which  he  occupied  Sept.  9,  and  on  Sept.  19-20  was  de¬ 
feated  by  Gen.  Bragg  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  (q.v.), 
Ga.,  and  fell  back  to  Chattanooga.  The  Union  loss, 
killed,  wounded  and  missing  was  16,179;  the  Confederate 
loss  about  18,000.  Gen.  Bragg  followed  Rosecrans  and 
besieged  Chattanooga.  The  Departments  of  the  Cum¬ 
berland  and  Mississippi  were  consolidated  under  Gen. 
Grant ;  Rosecrans  was  succeeded  in  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland  by  Gen.  Thomas.  Two  corps  under 
Gen.  Hooker  were  transferred  from  the  Army  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac  to  Chattanooga;  Gen.  Sherman  commanding  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  was  brought  from  the  Mississippi 
to  Chattanooga,  and  in  Nov.  23-25  was  fought  the  battle 
of  Chattanooga  (q.v.),  including  Lookout  Mountain,  in 
which  Gen.  Bragg  was  defeated,  and  fell  back  to  Dalton, 
Ga.  At  the  close  of  the  battle  Gen.  Sherman  marched  to 
the  relief  of  Burnside  who  had  been  besieged  at  Knox¬ 
ville  by  Gen.  Longstreet. 

During  these  operations  in  the  East  and  West  there  had 
been  great  activity  by  the  naval  forces  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  coasts,  the  most  important  being  in  Charleston 
Harbor  in  a_i  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reduce  Fort  Sum¬ 
ter.  The  year  closed  with  the  Union  forces  controlling 
the  Mississippi  River,  holding  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennes¬ 
see,  the  greater  part  of  Arkansas,  and  large  parts  of  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Mississippi  and  Florida. 

Early  in  1864,  Gen.  Banks,  supported  by  a  fleet  under 
Admiral  Porter,  undertook  an  expedition  up  Red  River 
which  ended  in  failure.  Gen.  Grant,  who  had  been  com¬ 
missioned  Lieut. -Gen.,  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Armies  of  the  Union,  March  12.  In  April  he  planned  a 
combined  movement  of  the  principal  armies  of  his  com¬ 
mand.  In  the  East  the  movement  began  under  his  per¬ 
sonal  supervision,  by  the  advance  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  120,000  strong,  under  Gen.  Meade,  May.  4,  from 
Culpepper  C.  H.  across  the  Rapidan,  resulting  in  the 
battle  of  the  Wilderness,  (q.v.),  May  5-6,  followed  by 
the  battle  of  Spotsylvania  C.  H.  (q.v.),  and  the  bloody 
repulse  at  Cold  Harbor  (q.v.),  June  3.  On  June  12  Grant 
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crossed  the  Chickahominy,  transferred  his  army  to  the 
south  bank  of  James  River,  intending  to  surprise  and 
capture  Petersburg,  but  was  checked  by  Gen.  Lee.  After 
several  unsuccessful  assaults  upon  Lee’s  lines,  Grant 
settled  into  a  long  investment  which  was  begun  1864, 
June  19,  and  continued  until  1865,  April  2.  The  Confed 
erates  met  this  close  siege  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg 
by  a  counter  movement  northward.  Gen.  Early  moved 
down  the  Shenandoah  Valley  dispersing  the  Union  forces 
at  Winchester  and  Martinsburg,  crossed  the  Potomac, 
marched  to  Fredericksburg,  Md.,  defeated  Gen.  Wallace 
on  the  morning  of  June  9,  and  on  the  11th  appeared  in 
front  of  Washington,  from  which  he  was  repulsed  on  the 
12th,  and  withdrew  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  recrossing 
the  Potomac  at  White’s  Ford  near  Leesburg  on  the  14th. 
Gen.  Sheridan  was  put  in  command  of  an  army  to  oppose 
Early  Aug.  5,  and  after  some  skirmishing  and  maneuver¬ 
ing,  defeated  him  at  Winchester  Sept.  19,  at  Fisher’s  Hill 
on  the  29th,  and  again  at  Cedar  Creek  on  Oct.  19,  which 
practically  ended  the  Valley  campaign  for  the  year.  The 
Kearsage  engaged  and  sunk  the  Confederate  cruiser  Ala¬ 
bama  off  Cherbourg,  France,  June  19.  Admiral  Farragut 
engaged  and  destroyed  a  Confederate  fleet  in  Mobile 
Bay  Aug.  5.  In  the  West  Gen.  Sherman  started  from 
Chattanooga  May  6,  and  by  a  series  of  battles  and  flank¬ 
ing  movements,  forced  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  back  to  Atlan¬ 
ta.  Gen.  Johnston  was  relieved  by  Gen.  Hood  July  18, 
and  on  the  20th  Hood  attacked  the  Union  right  at  Peach 
Tree  Creek,  and  was  repulsed  with  great  loss;  he  was 
again  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Atlanta,  July  22,  and 
again  at  Ezra  Church  July  28.  Sherman  moved  on  Jones¬ 
boro,  south  of  Atlanta,  threatened  Hood’s  communica¬ 
tions  and  caused  the  evacuation  of  Atlanta,  and  its 
occupation,  Sept.  2,  by  a  corps  of  Sherman’s  army.  Gen. 
Sherman,  with  60,000  men  started  from  Atlanta  on  his 
‘march  to  the  sea,’  Nov.  15,  leaving  Gen.  Thomas  in  com¬ 
mand  in  the  middle  west.  He  carried  Fort  McAlister 
Dec.  13,  and  occupied  Savannah  on  the  21st.  While 
Gen.  Sherman  was  marching  through  Georgia,  Gen.  Hood 
was  advancing  on  Nashville.  He  fought  the  battle  of 
Franklin  (q.v.)  Nov.  30,  and  two  days  later  appeared  in 
front  of  Nashville,  where  he  was  signally  defeated  by 
Thomas  Dec.  15-16,  and  his  army  practically  destroyed. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  reelected  President  of  the  United 
States  Nov.  8;  his  opposing  candidate  was  Gen.  McClellan. 
Lincoln  received  212  of  the  233  electoral  votes  cast.  The 
popular  vote  was  2,223,035  for  Lincoln;  1,811,714  for 
McClellan. 

Fort  Fisher,  commanding  the  Port  of  Wilmington,  N.  C., 
was  captured  1865,  Jan.  15.  Wilmington  was  taken 
Feb.  22d.  On  Feb.  1,  Gen.  Sherman  began  his  march 
northward  from  Savannah,  through  South  Carolina,  occu¬ 
pied  Columbia  on  the  17th,  and  on  the  next  day  Charleston 
was  evacuated  by  Gen.  Hardee  and  occupied  by  Union 
troops.  Sherman  pushed  on  into  North  Carolina,  occupied 
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Fayetteville  March  11,  defeated  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  at 
Bentonville  on  the  21st,  and  entered  Goldsboro  on  the 
23d.  Gen.  Sheridan  advanced  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
from  Winchester,  Feb.  27,  defeated  Gen.  Early  at  Waynes¬ 
boro  March  2,  and  a  few  days  thereafter  joined  Grant 
before  Petersburg.  Gen.  J.  H.  Wilson  at  the  head  of  a  Union 
cavalry  force  of  13,000  men  organized  at  Nashville  moved 
South,  crossed  the  Tennessee  River  March  22  and  cap¬ 
tured  Selma,  Montgomery,  Columbus  and  Macon.  Gen. 
Grant,  who  had  continued  to  press  Lee’s  lines  at  Peters¬ 
burg  and  Richmond,  on  March  25  ordered  a  general  ad¬ 
vance  for  the  29th,  but  on  the  night  of  the  25th  Gen.  Lee 
made  a  counter  attack,  broke  Grant’s  lines  and  captured 
Fort  Stedman,  which  was  soon  retaken.  Gen.  Sheridan 
defeated  Gen.  Pickett  at  Five  Forks,  April  1,  taking  6,000 
prisoners,  and  severing  Lee’s  communications  with  Rich¬ 
mond.  Gen.  Grant  made  a  general  assault  along  the 
Confederate  lines,  April  2,  which  were  broken  in  places, 
and  that  night  Lee  abandoned  Richmond  and  Petersburg, 
and  retreated  toward  Lynchburg,  but  was  intercepted, 
and  on  the  9th  surrendered  his  army  at  Appomattox  C.  H. 
President  Lincoln  was  assassinated  April  14.  Gen.  Sher¬ 
man  moved  from  Goldsboro  on  Raleigh  which  was  occupied 
April  13,  and  Gen.  Johnston  surrendered  to  him  at  Greens¬ 
boro  April  26.  The  surrender  of  Lee  and  Johnston  was 
followed  by  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  forces  in 
Alabama  to  Gen.  Canby  May  4,  and  the  Confederate 
troops  west  of  the  Mississippi,  under  Gen.  Kirby  Smith, 
surrendered  on  the  26th.  Jefferson  Davis,  who  had  es¬ 
caped  from  Richmond  was  captured  by  a  part  of  Gen, 
Wilson’s  cavalry  command  at  IrvinsviUe,  Ga.,  May  10. 

The  number  of  Union  soldiers  borne  on  the  enlistment 
rolls  during  the  war  was  2,778,304,  of  whom  294,266  were 
drafted.  Some  enlisted  more  than  once  and  their  names 
are  duplicated,  sometimes  triplicated,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  individuals  enlisted  did  not  number  more  than 
2,000,000.  The  casualties  in  the  Union  armies  and 
navy  were  360,222,  of  whom  110,070  were  killed  in  action 
or  died  of  wounds,  and  250,152  died  from  disease,  accident 
or  other  causes,  including  30,192  who  died  while  prisoners 
of  war.  The  Confederate  force  in  the  field,  enrolled  in 
the  armies  of  the  Confederacy  was  somewhat  in  excess 
of  1,000,000  men.  The  loss  during  the  war  in  killed  and 
mortally  wounded  was  somewhat  less  than  100,000 ;  that 
from  disease,  accident  and  other  cause  is  unknown.  30,152 
died  while  prisoners  of  war. 

CIVITA  VECCHIA,  che've-td  vek'-ke-d:  Italian  city,  prov¬ 
ince  of  Rome;  on  the  Mediterranean,  lat.  42°  4'  n.,  long. 
ll°45/e.  Its  ancient  name  was  Centum  Celloe.  The  har¬ 
bor  of  C.  V.  is  one  of  the  best  in  Italy,  and  was  constructed 
by  the  emperor  Trajan;  the  town,  indeed,  owed  its  origin 
entirely  to  the  port  of  this  emperor,  and  hence  it  was 
known  also  as  Portus  Trajani.  The  harbor  is  formed  by 
two  artificial  moles  projecting  into  the  sea,  while  a  third, 
constructed  between  the  two,  serves  to  protect  the  harbor 
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from  the  heavy  sea;  upon  this  third  and  outward  mole 
there  is  a  good  light-house,  some  80  ft.  above  the  sea. 
Within  the  port  there  is  a  small  dock  and  an  arsenal.  The 
town  of  Civita  Vecchia  is  small,  and  has  no  buildings  of 
any  note  except  a  large  church  in  the  principal  street.  The 
streets  are  ill  paved  and  narrow,  and  the  inhabitants  poor. 
It  is  a  free  port,  and  is  regularly  visited  by  steam  packets 
from  Marseilles,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Genoa,  Messina,  and 
Malta;  while  tjie  majority  of  travellers  visiting  Rome  land 
here.  It  is  famous  among  the  modern  Italians  for  its 
oysters,  which  are  extremely  small,  but  delicious  to  the 
taste.  Pop.  about  13,000. 

CIVITELLA  DEL  TRONTO,  che-ve-tel'ld  del  tron'to: 
town  of  s.  Italy,  province  of  Teramo,  10  m.  n.  of  Teramo. 
It  is  on  a  rock,  and  is  fortified  and  defended  by  a  strong 
castle.  C.  del  T.  is  historically  interesting  as  the  place 
where,  1053,  Robert  Guiscard  and  his  Normans  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  the  forces  of  Pope  Leo  IX.  and  the 
emperor  Henry  III.  of  Germany;  and  also  for  the  siege  it 
sustained  in  1557  against  the  French  and  papal  army  under 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  was  finally  forced  to  retreat. 

CLABBER,  n.  klab'ber:  curdled  milk;  called  also  Bonny- 
clabber. 

CLACHAN,  n.  kldk'dn  [Gael,  clachan,  a  circle  of  stones, 
stones]:  in  Scot.,  properly  a  village  in  which  there  is  a 
church  or  place  of  worship ;  a  hamlet. 

CLACK,  v.  kWc  [F.  claquer,  to  flap  or  clap:  Icel.  klak, 
a  certain  noise  of  the  domestic  fowl ;  klaka,  to  twitter  as  a 
swallow:  Dut.  klak,  a  crack;  klacken,  to  strike,  to  smack]: 
to  make  a  sharp  noise  suddenly;  to  talk  incessantly:  N.  a 
sharp  continued  noise ;  the  valve  of  a  pump-piston ;  one  of 
the  valves  in  a  steam-engine.  Clack'er,  n.  one  who  or 
that  which  clacks.  ClackTng,  imp.  Clacked,  pp.  kldkt. 
Clack-dish,  the  beggar’s  dish  or  box  with  a  lid,  which  they 
formerly  rattled  to  attract  attention. 

CLACKMANNAN,  kldk-mdn' nan:  county  town  of 
Clackmannanshire,  in  the  s.  part  of  the  county,  on  the 
Devon,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Forth,  9  m.  e.  of 
Stirling.  It  lies  on  ground  rising  190  ft.  above  the  rich 
carse-land  of  the  plain  of  the  Forth,  which  is  rich  also 
in  coal,  iron  and  limestone.  Clackmannan  was  formerly  a 
royal  burgh,  and  is  mentioned  as  such  in  the  acts  of 
parliament  of  James  V.  1540  and  ’43.  From  a  bull  of 
Pope  Celestine  III.,  1195,  it  appears  that  at  this  early  date 
the  church  and  its  chapels,  with  40  acres  of  land,  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Abbey  of  Cambuskenneth.  In  1330,  King 
David  Bruce  resided  at  Clackmannan.  In  1358-9,  King 
David  II.  confirmed  to  Sir  Robert  de  Bruce  the  castle  and 
barony  of  C.,  with  the  lands  of  Kennet  and  others;  and 
from  that  period  to  the  present,  the  Bruces  have  been  pro¬ 
prietors  in  this  parish.  Pop.  about  2,000. 

CLACKMANNANSHIRE,  klak-mdn'nan'sher:  smallest 
county  of  Scotland,  bounded  n.  and  w.  by  Perthshire  and 
the  Ochil  Hills;  e.  by  Perthshire  and  Fifeshire;  s.  by  the 
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Forth,  separating  it  from  Stirlingshire.  Its  greatest  length 
is  10  m. ;  area,  48  sq.  m.  It  consists  chiefly  of  the  valley 
of  the  North  Devon,  gently  declining  from  the  green  Ochil 
Hills  to  the  Forth.  The  Ochils  consist  of  trap,  especially 
amygdaloid,  claystone,  porphyry,  and  greenstone,  and  rise 
in  Bencleugh  (properly,  Benclach),  2,352  ft.,  and  Dunm- 
yat,  or  Demyat,  1,345.  A  ridge  of  high  ground  with  in¬ 
ferior  soil,  often  resting  on  clay,  runs  w.  through  the 
middle  of  Clackmannanshire,  between  the  very  fertile 
alluvial  lands  resting  on  the  coal-measures  in  the  s.,  and 
the  North  Devon  valley  in  the  n.,  where  the  soil  is  loamy, 
and  rests  on  gravel,  and  also  on  the  coal-measures,  which 
extend  to  the  base  of  the  Ochils.  The  chief  minerals  are 
ironstone,  sandstone,  greenstone,  coal,  limestone,  silver, 
copper,  antimony.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  North  Devon 
rising  in  the  s.  of  Perthshire,  and  the  Black  Devon  rising 
in  the  s.w.  of  Fifeshire ;  both  run  w.  across  C.  into  the  Forth. 
The  river  Forth  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  500  tons  up  to 
Alloa,  at  which  port  ships  of  700  tons  register  have  been 
built.  The  chief  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  and  oats.  The 
‘Hill foots’  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  woolen  man¬ 
ufactures,  chiefly  in  Tartan  shawls  and  plaids,  and  have 
become  favorably  known  in  the  production  of  tweeds.  The 
district  is  famed  likewise  for  its  ale,  there  being  seven 
breweries  in  the  county.  There  are  also  extensive  dis¬ 
tilleries.  There  are  manufactures  of  green-glass  bottles, 
earthenware,  bricks  and  tiles,  also  timber  trade  and  ship¬ 
building.  The  chief  exports  are  iron  and  coal.  The  col¬ 
umnar  greenstone  of  Abbey  Craig,  near  Stirling,  has  come 
into  use  for  grinding  flour,  which  it  does  nearly  as  well  as 
the  French  burr-stones.  Clackmannanshire  contains  four 
parishes.  The  chief  towns  are  Clackmannan,  the  county 
town ;  Alloa,  the  most  important  place ;  and  Dollar,  noted 
for  its  endowed  educational  establishment.  Clackmannan¬ 
shire,  with  Kinross-shire,  returns  one  member  to  parlia¬ 
ment;  but  the  county  occupies  the  anomalous  position  of 
having  parishes  within  its  circumference  politically — Alva 
in  Stirlingshire,  and  Tulliallan  and  Culross  in  Perthshire — 
which  it  does  not  embrace  judicially.  In  Clackmannan¬ 
shire  have  been  found  Roman  stone  coffins,  sepulchral 
vases,  and  old  Roman  coins.  The  Marquis  of  Montrose, 
1645,  burned  Castle  Campbell,  now  a  noble  ruin  situated 
on  a  wild  but  easily  accessible  eminence,  on  the  brow  of  a 
hill  immediately  behind  Dollar.  In  Clackmannanshire, 
George  Meikle  constructed,  1787,  the  first  effective  thresh¬ 
ing-machine  in  Scotland.  Pop.  (1871)  23,747;  (1881) 
25,680;  (1901)  32,029. 

CLAD,  v.  kltid  [see  Cloth].  Clad,  applied  to  sheep  that 
have  not  been  shorn. 

CLADANTHI,  n.  plu.  kld-dan'thi  [Gr.  klados,  a  tender 
branch,  a  twig;  anthos,  a  flower]:  in  bot.,  flowers  that 
terminate  a  lateral  branch  in  mosses. 

CLADENCHYMA,  n.  plu.  kld-den'B-md  [Gr.  klados,  a 
tender  branch;  eng'chuma.,  an  infusion]:  in  hot.,  tissue 
composed  of  branching  cells,  as  in  some  hairs. 


MEETING  OF  ROBERT  E.  LEE  AND  U.  S.  GRANT. 
Near  Appomattox  Court  House,  Virginia,  April  io,  1865. 
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CLADIUM,  kla'dlum  [Cr.  clados,  a  branch  or  twig]: 
genus  of  plants  of  the  nat.  ord.  Cyperacece,  of  which  one 
species,  C.  Mariscus  is  a  native  of  Britain,  particularly 
common  in  the  bogs  and  fens  of  Cambridgeshire,  where 
hundreds  of  acres  are  almost  entirely  covered  with  it.  It 
is  3-5  ft.  high,  with  a  rounded,  leafy  stem,  the  keel  and 
margins  of  the  leaves  rough  and  almost  prickly.  It  is 
consequently  hurtful  to  cattle.  It  is  used  for  thatching, 
and  in  Cambridgeshire  also  for  lighting  fires. 

CLAFLIN,  Mary  Bucklin:  an  American  prose-writer; 
1825,  July-1896,  June  13;  wife  of  Gov.  Claflin  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  wras  a  trustee  of  Boston  University  for  18  years 
and  of  Wellesley  College  from  its  foundation  till  her  death. 
Her  publications  include  Brampton  Sketches;  Recollections 
of  Whittier;  Under  the  Elms,  etc. 

CLAGGETT,  kltig'et,  Thomas  John,  d.d.:  1742,  Oct.  2 
— 1816,  Aug.  2;  b.  White's  Landing,  Prince  George  co., 
Md.;  first  bishop  of  the  Episc.  Church  in  Md.,  and  the 
first  consecrated  in  America.  He  graduated  at  Princeton 
1762,  received  orders  in  England  1767,  and  was  rector 
in  Calvert  co.,  and  Anne  Arundel  co.,  retiring  to  his  estate 
during  the  early  years  of  the  revolution.  He  was  conse¬ 
crated  at  New  York  1792,  Sep.  17,  Bp.  Seabury  joining, 
thus  linking  the  Scottish  with  the  Anglican  succession. 
He  was  chaplain  to  the  United  States  senate  when  it  first 
met  at  Washington,  1800.  He  died  at  Croom,  Md. 

CLAIM,  v.  klam  [OF.  clamer,  or  claimer ,  to  cry  out,  to 
call  for — from  L.  clamo,  I  cry  out:  Dan.  klemte,  to  toll: 
Gael,  glam,  to  bawl — lit.,  to  shout  out  one’s  title  or  right] : 
to  seek  or  demand  as  a  right;  to  demand  as  due;  to 
have  a  right  or  title  to:  N.  a  demand  as  of  right;  a  right 
or  title  to  anything;  the  thing  claimed.  ClaimTng, 
imp.  Claimed,  pp.  klamd.  Claim' ant,  n.  -tint,  one 
who  demands  anything  as  his  right.  Claim'able,  a.  -d-bl. 
Clamant,  a.  kla'mant,  crying  loudly ;  that  loudly  calls  for 
immediate  attention  or  redress. — Syn.  of  ‘claim,  n.': 
demand;  right;  pretension;  privilege;  prerogative. 

CLAIM,  in  Law:  assertion  of  a  right  in  anything  that  is 
in  the  possession  of  another,  or  at  least  out  of  the  claim¬ 
ant’s  possession.  Claims  are  either  verbal  or  by  action 
and  relate  either  to  lands  or  to  goods  and  chattels,  their 
object  being  generally  to  preserve  a  title  which  otherwise 
would  be  in  danger  of  being  lost. 

CLAIM  OF  LIBERTY,  in  English  Law:  suit  or  petition 
to  the  queen  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  to  have  liberties 
and  franchises  confirmed  there  by  the  attorney-general 
(Tomlins’  Law  Die.) 

CLAIMS,  Court  of:  tribunal  for  settlement  of  private 
claims  against  the  United  States.  Until  1854,  all  private 
claims  against  the  govt,  of  the  United  States  had  to  take 
the  form  of  petitions  to  congress.  Such  petitions  accumu¬ 
lated  in  great  numbers,  and  it  was  felt  to  be  impossible  for 
congress,  burdened  with  public  affairs,  to  give  adequate 
attention  to  the  investigation  and  adjudication  of  these 
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claims.  Accordingly  in  December  of  that  year  a  bill  was 
introduced  establishing  a  commission  for  the  examination 
and  adjustment  of  such  claims.  Instead  of  this,  an  act  was 
passed,  1855,  Feb.,  erecting  a  permanent  and  independent 
court  for  the  purpose.  This  court  was  to  consist  of  three 
judges,  and  was  in  each  case  to  report  to  congress  its  opin¬ 
ions,  with  the  reasons  and  evidence  on  which  they  were 
founded.  The  mass  of  business  was  very  great,  and  the 
practice  of  reference  to  congress  resulted  in  a  rehearing  of 
the  case  by  the  committee  on  claims,  and  defeated  the  in¬ 
tention  of  economizing  time.  Accordingly,  in  1863,  two 
judges  were  added  to  the  court,  and  reference  to  congress 
abolished.  An  appeal  by  either  party  to  the  supreme  court 
was  allowed  in  cases  involving  more  than  $3,000,  and  by 
the  defendants  in  other  cases. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  extends  to  all  claims 
founded  upon  any  law  of  congress  or  upon  any  regulation 
of  an  executive  department,  or  upon  any  express  or  implied 
contract  with  the  United  States  government,  and  to  all 
claims  which  may  be  referred  to  it  by  either  house  of  con¬ 
gress;  to  all  counter-claims  or  other  demands  on  the  part 
of  the  government  against  any  claimant;  and  to  all  claims 
of  disbursing  officers  for  relief  from  responsibility  on 
account  of  losses  of  government  property  in  their  custody. 
A  six-years’  limitation  upon  claims  has  been  imposed  by 
statute.  Aliens,  whose  government  accords  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  the  privileges  of  prosecuting  claims  against 
it  in  its  courts,  may  prosecute  claims  against  the  United 
States  in  this  court.  Congress  has  from  time  to  time  given 
the  court  jurisdiction,  for  a  limited  period,  over  particular 
cases  or  classes  of  cases.  In  addition  to  its  work  in  decid¬ 
ing  cases  provision  was  made  by  an  act  of  1883  called  the 
‘Bowman  Act,’  that  when  any  claim  or  matter  is  pending 
before  either  house  of  congress  which  involves  the  investi¬ 
gation  and  determination  of  facts,  it  may  be  transmitted 
to  the  court  of  claims  for  hearing;  the  findings  of  fact  are 
then  reported.  The  same  act  also  authorizes  the  head  of 
any  executive  department  to  transmit  to  the  court  any 
claim  or  matter  involving  controverted  questions  of  fact 
or  law,  and  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  court  thereon. 
The  court  sits  in  Washington,  in  the  same  building  with  the 
department  of  justice;  but  claimants  may  take  depositions 
at  any  other  place.  The  defense  of  all  claims  is  intrusted 
to  the  attorney-gen.  of  the  United  States,  who  assigns 
to  that  duty  one  of  the  assistant  attorneys-general.  The 
court  decides  all  cases  without  a  jury. 

CLAIR,  klar,  St.:  river  of  N.  America,  being  that  part 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  its  largest  sense,  which  carries 
into  Lake  St.  Clair  the  waters  of  Lake  Huron.  It  is  30 
m.  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  and  easily  navigable,  its 
depth  being  50  feet. 

Lake  St.  Clair  measures  30  m.  in  length  by  12  in  aver¬ 
age  width,  and  communicates  at  its  s.w.  end  with  Lake 
Erie  through  the  Detroit  river. 
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CLAIRAC,  kla'rdk':  town  of  France,  Jept.  of  Lot-et- 
Garonne,  on  the  Lot,  about  16  m.  n.w.  of  Agen.  It  has 
flour  and  paper  mills,  and  considerable  trade.  C.  is  nota¬ 
ble  as  the  first  place  in  the  s.  of  France  that  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  which  it  did  in  1527,  on  the 
example  of  its  abbot,  Gerard  Rouselle.  It  was  the  scene 
of  frequent  contests  between  Roman  Catholics  and 
Huguenots.  Pop.  3,000. 

CLAIRAUT,  kla-rd',  Alexis  Claude:  1713,  May  7 — 
1765,  May  17;  b.  Paris:  mathematician.  He  early  showed 
most  remarkable  aptitude  for  mathematics,  and  was  con¬ 
sidered  worthy  of  admission  to  the  Acad,  of  Sciences, 
while  he  was  only  18  years  of  age.  C.  wrote  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  scientific  papers,  but  his  fame  now  rests  principally 
upon  his  Figure  of  the  Earth,  in  which  he  promulgated  the 
theorem,  that  the  variation  of  gravity  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  regarded  as  an  elliptic  spheroid,  was  altogether 
independent  of  the  law  of  density,  the  opposite  opinion 
having  been  previously  held;  on  his  explanation  of  the 
motion  of  the  lunar  apogee,  a  point  left  unexplained  by 
Newton;  and  on  his  computation  of  the  time  of  the  return 
of  Halley’s  comet.  He  died  at  Paris. 

CLAIRE,  Mar,  Saint,  or  Santa  Clara:  1193-1253,  Aug. 
11:  of  a  rich  and  noble  family  of  Assisi,  in  the  duchy  of 
Spoletto.  Attracted  by  the  eloquence  and  piety  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  she  abandoned  the  pleasures  of  social 
life,  in  which  she  had  previously  indulged,  and  betook 
herself  to  solitude,  prayer,  and  mystic  meditation.  Her 
religious  emotions  were  ardent;  and  deeming  herself  spe¬ 
cially  called  of  God  to  the  work,  she  founded  an  order  of 
nuns  1212,  and,  after  obtaining  great  reputation  for  sanctity 
died  at  Assisi.  Two  years  afterward  she  was  canonized 
by  Alexander  IV. 

CLAIRE,  St.  Nuns  of  the  Order  of:  religious  order 
founded  by  St.  Claire,  with  the  counsel  and  help  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  1212.  At  first,  the  nuns  observed  the 
rule  of  St.  Benedict,  but  in  1224  the  austerity  of  this  rule 
was  mitigated  by  St.  Francis,  and  again  modified  by  Ur¬ 
ban  IV.  1264.  Those  who  follow  the  rule  as  modified  by 
Urban  are  called  Urbanists;  the  other  and  austerer  portion 
of  the  sisterhood,  Damianists.  The  order  rapidly  increased 
and  convents  are  numerous  to  the  present  day  in  Italy, 
France,  Belgium,  Bavaria,  Asia,  and  America.  The  nuns 
devote  themselves  chiefly  to  the  education  of  the  young. 

CLAIRVAUX,  klar-vo':  village  in  the  dept,  of  Aube, 
about  10  m.  above  Bar-sur-Aube,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river;  notable  as  the  site  of  the  once  famous  Cistercian 
Abbey  (Clara  Vallis),  founded  1114  by  St.  Bernard,  who 
presided  over  it  till  his  death  1153,  when  he  was  buried  in 
the  church.  Besides  the  original  buildings,  a  new  and 
splendid  convent  was  afterward  erected,  and  a  church 
which  was  reckoned  a  masterpiece  of  architecture,  but 
was  destroyed  at  the  restoration.  There  was  shown  in  the 
convent  a  monster  cask,  called  ‘St.  Bernard,  ’  which  con- 
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tamed  800  tuns.  The  abbey,  which  had  at  one  time  a 
revenue  of  120,000  livres,  was  suppressed  at  the  revolution, 
and  the  extensive  buildings  are  now  used  as  a  work-house 
and  house  of  correction. 

CLAIRVOYANCE,  n.  clar-voy' dnce ,  [F.  clair,  clear  and 
voyant,  seeing]:  The  term  belongs  to  the  group  of  alleged 
powers  transcending  normal  perception  and  thus  revealing 
what  is  normally  not  visible  or  what  occurs  at  great  dis¬ 
tances  Such  a  belief  has  existed  from  ancient  times  and 
was  developed  particularly  in  connection  with  the  notions 
of  mediaeval  magic  In  such  a  system,  the  possession  of 
occult  and  superhuman  powers  was  regarded  as  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  trait  of  the  adept.  In  popular  superstition  the 
belief  has  been  peculiarly  persistent  and  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  kind  of  second  sight,  enabling  the  gifted  seer 
to  observe  what  is  happening  at  far-away  places.  As  a 
folk-lore  belief,  it  was  associated  with  the  power  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  future.  The  modern  use  of  the  term  was  much 
influenced  by  the  incorporation  of  the  doctrine  into  the 
system  of  Mesmer  and  his  followers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century.  His  ‘mesmerized’  subjects  or  sensitives, 
were  called  somnambules  and  were  able,  it  was  alleged, 
to  diagnose  and  prescribe  for  disease  by  seeing  through 
this  clairvoyance  (or  clear  seeing)  the  actual  condition  of 
the  organs  of  the  patient.  The  ability  to  read  and  de¬ 
scribe  objects  with  the  eyes  bandaged  was  another  favorite 
test.  Phrenology  and  modern  spiritualism  in  turn  incor¬ 
porated  the  doctrine,  the  former  making  way  for  a  clair¬ 
voyant  faculty  and  the  latter  regarding  clairvoyance  as 
the  natural  power  of  a  ‘medium.’  The  history  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  clairvoyance  must  thus  be  traced  within  the  his¬ 
tory  of  divination,  of  popular  superstition,  of  older  beliefs 
in  magic,  and  of  such  modern  systems  as  mesmerism, 
phrenology,  spiritualism  (qq.v.).  The  attempt  to  formu¬ 
late  scientifically  the  possibility  of  a  power  of  perception 
through  other  than  the  recognized  channels  of  sensation 
has  resulted  in  the  term  Telepathy  (q.v.).  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  basis  for  some  aspects  of  this  ancient  belief 
is  to  be  found  in  the  exalted  sensibility  (see  Hyperes¬ 
thesia),  displayed  by  hysterical  persons,  as  well  as  in 
the  tendency  to  exaggerate  and  make  much  of  coincidences 
Clairvoyant,  n.  one  who  practices  clairvoyance. 

CLAM,  n.  kldm  [from  clamp *  comp.  Gael,  glaim,  a 
large  mouthful]:  a  kind  of  scallop  or  pecten,  a  bivalve 
shell-fish  of  different  genera,  whose  furrowed  valves  clamp 
or  fit  closely  together:  see  Chama:  Cockle:  Pecten: 
Veneride.  The  Long  Clam  is  Mya  arenaria ;  the 
Round  Clam  is  Venus  mercenaria. 

CLAM,  v.  kldm  [AS.  cldm  for  geldm,  clay:  compare  Sw. 
klamp,  a  block:  Icel.  klambr,  a  lump:  Dut.  klompe ,  a  clod 
(see  Clamp)]:  to  clog  or  obstruct  with  glutinous  matter; 
to  be  moist  and  slightly  adhesive.  Clam'ming,  imp. 
Clammed,  pp.  kldmd.  Clammy,  a.  kldm'ml,  thick; 
adhesive;  soft  and  sticky.  Clam'miness,  n.  state  of  being 
moist  and  sticky ;  tenacity  in  something  soft. 
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CLAM,  in  Heraldry:  term  for  an  escalop  or  cockleshell: 
indicating  that  the  bearer  has  been  a  Crusader,  or  has  made 
long  voyages  by  sea. 

CLAM,  BEAR’S  PAW  ( Hippopus  maculatus ):  bivalve 
mollusk  of  the  South  Seas,  of  the  family  Tridacnidce.  The 
shell  is  described  as  ‘perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  bivalves, 
whether  in  regard  to  form,  texture,  or  color.’  It  is  there¬ 
fore  a  favorite  shell  for  ornamental  purposes.  It  is  trans¬ 
versely  ovate,  ventricose,  ribbed,  roughened  with  scaly 
inequalities,  white,  and  spotted  with  red  or  purple. 

CLAMANT,  a. :  see  under  Claim. 

CLAMBER,  v.  kldm'ber  [Icel.  klambra,  to  pinch  closely 
together:  Ger.  klammem,  to  hold  fast  with  the  hands  or 
claws:  Dut.  klamre,  to  clamp,  to  grasp]:  to  mount  up  by 
catching  with  the  hands,  claws,  or  tendrils;  to  climb 
among  obstructions  or  with  difficulty.  Clam'bering. 
imp.  Clam'bered,  pp.  -herd. 

CLAME,  v.  klam  [L.  clamo,  I  call  out]:  in  OE.,  to  call 
out;  to  name:  N.  a  call. 

CLAMOR,  n.  kltim'  er  [F.  clameur — from  Norm.  F. 
clamour;  OF.  clamor — from  L.  clamor ,  a  loud  noise — from 
clamare,  to  cry  out:  Sw.  klammer:  Gael,  clamras,  and 
glambar,  uproar,  brawl] :  a  great  noise  or  outcry ;  a  popular 
outcry:  V.  to  complain  noisily;  to  talk  loudly;  to  make 
importunate  demands.  Clam'oring,  imp.  Clam'ored, 
pp.  -erd.  Clam'orer,  n.  -er-er,  one  who.  Clam'orous, 
-d-rus,  noisy  in  words;  boisterous.  Clam'orously,  ad.  -U. 
Clam'orousness,  n.  the  state  of  being  loud  or  noisy. — 
Syn.  of  ‘clamor,  n.’:  cry;  outcry;  uproar;  exclamation; 
acclamation;  vociferation;  shouting;  bawling;  tumult; 
noise. 

CLAMP,  n.  kldmp  [Dut.  klamp,  a  clamp;  klampen,  to 
hook  things  together :  AS.  clam,  that  which  holds  or  retains, 
a  bandage,  a  clasp:  Ger.  klamm.  pinching;  strait] :  anything 
that  fastens  or  binds;  a  piece  of  iron  or  other  metal  used 
to  fasten  a  corner;  a  large  quadrangular  stack  of  bricks 
arranged  for  burning :  V.  to  fasten  or  bind  with  clamps ;  to 
join  two  pieces  of  board  together  so  that  the  grain  of  the 
one  piece  crosses  the  grain  of  the  other,  to  prevent  the 
wood  from  warping.  ClampTng,  imp.  Clamped,  pp. 
kldmpt. 

CLAN,  n.  kl&n  [Gael,  clann,  children:  L.  clien'tes,  de¬ 
pendants]:  children  or  descendants;  a  family;  a  tribe;  a 
number  of  persons  descended  from  one  common  stock 
under  a  chief.  Clan'ship,  n.  Clan'nish,  a.  -rash,  united 
by  feelings  and  prejudices  peculiar  to  clans;  disposed  to 
adhere  closely,  usually  in  a  contemptuous  sense.  Clan' 
nishly,  ad.  -U.  Clan'nishness,  n.  Clans'man,  n.  one 
belonging  to  the  same  clan.  The  word  clan  became  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  English  language  at  least  as  early  as 
the  17th  c.,  to  mean  a  body  of  men  confederated  together 
by  common  ancestry  or  any  other  tie,  and  in  this  sense 
it  is  used  by  Milton  and  by  Dryden.  It  came  to  be 
applied  almost  exclusively  to  the  several  communities 
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of  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  as  divided  from  each  other 
topographically  and  by  distinctive  surnames.  The  word 
has  sometimes  been  applied  to  those  great  Irish  septs 
which  at  one  time  were  a  sort  of  separate  states ;  but  these, 
with  their  characteristic  forms  of  internal  government, 
were  completely  broken  down  by  the  power  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  predominance,  before  the  word  came  into  familiar  use 
in  the  English  language.  In  Scotland  it  was  used  in  the 
16th  c.  to  designate  the  freebooters  of  the  border  as  well  as 
to  the  Celtic  tribes  of  the  Highlands ;  and  there  were  two 
characteristics  common  to  both — their  predatory  habits, 
and  their  distribution  into  communities,  each  with  a  com¬ 
mon  surname.  In  the  act  of  the  Scottish  parliament  of 
1587,  for  instance,  which  requires  landlords  to  find  security 
for  the  conduct  of  their  tenants,  it  is  provided  that  those 
‘who  have  their  lands  lying  in  far  highlands  or  borders, 
they  making  residence  themselves  in  the  inland  and  their 
tenants  and  inhabitants  of  their  lands  being  of  clans,  or 
dependars  on  chieftans  or  the  captains  of  the  clans,  whom 
the  landlords  are  noways  able  to,  command,  but  only  get 
their  mails  (or  rents)  of  them,  and  no  other  service  or 
obedience,  shall  noways  be  subject  to  this  act  but  in  man¬ 
ner  following.’  Then  follow  provisions  for  enforcing  the 
law  directly  on  the  chieftans  or  captains  of  those  clans 
residing  in  territories  where  the  owner  of  the  soil — gen¬ 
erally  the  merely  nominal  owner,  in  terms  of  some  useless 
charter — had  no  control.  It  was  always  the  policy  of  the 
old  law  of  Scotland  to  require  all  the  Highland  clans  to 
have  some  respectable  representative — a  man  of  rank  and 
substance,  if  possible — who  should  be  security  at  court  for 
their  good  conduct.  Clans  that  could  find  no  security 
were  called  ‘broken  clans/  and  their  members  were  out¬ 
laws,  who  might  be  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts.  The 
Macgregors  were  a  celebrated  broken  clan  whom  the  law 
pursued  for  centuries  with  savage  ingenuity.  Among 
other  inflictions,  their  name  was  proscribed,  and  such  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  clan  as  endeavored  to  live  by  peaceful  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  Lowlands,  adopted  derivations^ from  it ;  hence 
the  names  of  Gregor,  Gregory,  and  Gregorson,  or  Grierson. 
The  clans  are  never  treated  in  the  old  Scots  acts  with  any 
respect,  or  otherwise  than  as  nests  of  thieves  and  cut¬ 
throats.  _  The  following  passage  in  the  act  of  1581  (c.  112), 
which  virtually  authorizes  any  Lowlander,  injured  by  any 
member  of  a  clan,  to  take  vengeance  against  all  or  any  of  his 
clansmen,  contains  a  picturesque,  though,  for  a  legislative 
enactment,  certainly  a  very  highly  colored  account  of  the 
social  condition  of  the  Highland  clans  in  the  16th  c.  ‘The 
said  clans  of  thieves  for  the  most  part  are  companies  of 
wicked  men,  coupled  in  wickedness  by  occasion  of  their 
surnames  or  near  dwellings  together,  or  through  keeping 
society  in  theft  or  receipt  of  theft,  not  subjected  to  the 
ordinar  course  of  justice,  nor  to  any  ane  landlord  that  will 
make  them  answerable  to  the  laws,  but  commonly  dwell¬ 
ing  on  sundry  men’s  lands  against  the  good-will  of  their 
landlords,  wherethrough  true  men  oppressed  by  them  can 
have  no  remeid  at  the  hands  ox  their  masters,  but  for  their 
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defense  are  oftentimes  constrained  to  seek  redress  of  their 
skaiths  of  the  hail  clan,  or  such  of  them  as  they  happen  to 
apprehend.  Likewise  the  hail  clan  commonly  bears  feud 
for  the  hurt  received  by  any  member  thereof,  whether  by 
execution  of  laws,  or  order  of  justice,  or  otherwise/  The 
Highland  clans  are  often  carelessly  spoken  of  as  a  feudal 
institution,. but  in  reality  their  distinctive  character  cannot 
be  better  understood  than  by  keeping  in  dew  some  pecu¬ 
liarities  which  set  them  in  complete  contrast  with  the  feu¬ 
dal  institutions  of  Britain.  All  feudality  has  a  relation  to 
land,  from  the  serf,  bound  to  the  soil  through  the  free  vassal 
who  possesses  it,  up  to  the  superior  or  feudal  lord,  who 
commands  services  out  of  it.  The  descent  to  all  rights 
connected  with  it  is  hereditary.  Among  the  Highlanders, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  relation  was  patriarchal,  and  had 
no  connection  with  the  land,  save  as  the  common  dwelling- 
place  of  the  tribe.  It  often  happened,  as  the  acts  above 
quoted  explain,  that  the  head  of  a  clan  and  the  owner,  ac¬ 
cording  to  feudal  law,  of  the  estates  occupied  by  it,  were 
two  different  persons.  Clans  did  not  acknowledge  the 
purely  feudal  hereditary  principle,  and  would  elevate  to 
the  chiefship  a  brother  or  an  uncle  in  preference  to  the 
son  of  a  deceased  chief.  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  this, 
that  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  the  notorious  Lord  Lovat,  who 
had  just  returned  from  France,  being  acknowledged  by  the 
Clan  Fraser  as  their  chief,  drew  them  away  from  the  rebel 
army,  to  which  the  proprietor  of  the  Fraser  estates  had  en¬ 
deavored  to  attach  them,  and  arrayed  them  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment  side. 

CLANDESTINE,  a.  klan-des'tin  [F.  clandestin — from 
L.  cland.estinus,  secret — from  clam,  privately:  It.  clandesti¬ 
ne]:  secret;  hidden;  private — applied  to  wrong  actions. 
Clandestinely,  ad.  -li.  Clandes'tineness,  n.  Clan¬ 
destine  mortgage,  in  England,  a  second  mortgage  of 
lands,  already  mortgaged  for  a  valuable  consideration,  the 
first  mortgage  being  concealed,  or  not  discovered  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  second  mortgagee.  In  such  circumstances  the 
mortgagor,  or  person  so  mortgaging  his  lands,  has,  in 
English  law,  no  relief,  or  equity  of  redemption,  against  the 
second  mortgagee.  In  the  United  States  the  term  C.  M. 
is  not  in  use. 

CLANDESTINE  MAR'RIAGE:  marriage  contracted 
without  due  observance  of  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  even 
where  concealment  is  not  the  chief  or  only  object  of  the 
parties. 

CLANG,  n.  klang  [L.  clango,  I  sound:  Ger.  klang:  Dut. 
Hank,  sound:  Gael,  gliong,  the  ring  of  metal]:  the  sharp 
ringing  sound  of  metallic  bodies  striking  together;  any  like 
sound,  as  clang  of  trumpets;  in  acoustics,  the  compound 
sound  formed  by  a  musical  note,  and  its  overtones :  V .  to 
make  a  sharp  ringing  sound  by  striking  metallic  bodies 
together  Clang'ing,  imp.  Clanged,  pp.  _  kltingd  Clan¬ 
gour,  n.  kl&ng'ger,  a  sharp,  ringing,  or  rattling  sound. 

CLANG,  in  psychology:  (1)  the  musical  note  (simple 
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clang)  i.e.,  a  complex  consisting  of  fundamental  and 
harmonic  overtones;  (2)  two  or  more  simultaneous 
musical  notes  (compound  clang),  e.g.,  the  musical  chord. 
The  employment  of  the  term  clang  to  designate  the  note 
was  suggested  by  John  Tyndall  ( Lectures  on  Sound,  2  ed., 
1869,  117  ff)  as  the  English  equivalent  of  the  German 
Klang.  Some  psychologists,  following  A.  J.  Ellis  (trans. 
of  H.  Helmholtz,  On  the  Sensations  of  Tone,  etc.),  prefer  the 
term  ‘compound  tone’  to  ‘simple  clang’. 

CLANK,  n.  kldnk  [Dut  klank,  sound,  rumor:  Dan. 
klang  a  ringing  sound  (see  Clang)]:  the  rattling,  ringing 
sound  of  armor  or  of  metallic  bodies:  V.  to  rattle  and 
sound,  as  prisoners  clank  their  chains.  Clank'ing,  imp. 
Clanked,  pp.  kldnkt. 

CLAN  MACDUFF,  Law  of:  privilege  of  immunity 
for  homicide,  anciently  pertaining  to  those  who  could  claim 
kindred  with  Macduff,  Earl  of  Fife,  within  the  ninth  de¬ 
gree.  Macduff’s  cross  stood  on  the  march  of  boundary 
between  Fife  and  Strathearn,  above  Newburgh;  and  any 
homicide  possessed  of  the  right  of  clanship  who  could 
reach  it,  and  who  gave  nine  kye  (cows)  and  a  colpindash 
(or  young  cow),  was  free  of  the  slaughter  committed  by 
him.  Bell’s  Dictionary 

CLAP,  n.  kldp  [an  imitative  word:  Icel.  klappa,  to  pat, 
to  clap  the  hands:  Dan.  klappre,  to  chatter,  as  the  teeth 
with  cold:  Dut.  klappen,  to  rattle]:  a  noise  made  by  the 
meeting  of  bodies;  a  loud  noise  or  a  burst  of  sound,  as  of 
thunder ;  a  stroke  with  the  open  hand :  V.  to  strike  quickly 
together  so  as  to  produce  a  sound ;  to  strike  gently  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand;  to  place  to  or  upon;  to  applaud  by 
striking  the  palms  of  the  hands  together ;  to  drive  together ; 
to  thrust  hastily ;  to  enter  upon  quickly.  Clap'ping,  imp. 
Clapped,  pp.  klapt.  Clap'per,  one  who,  or  the  thing 
which ;  the  tongue  or  striker  of  a  bell.  Clap'trap,  n.  any 
trick  or  device  to  gain  applause:  Adj.  not  genuine.  To 
clap  on,  to  add  or  put  on  briskly.  Clapper-claw,  v.  to 
beat  and  abuse;  to  scold  or  revile.  To  clap  hands,  in 
OE.,  to  plight  mutual  troth  or  vows,  as  lovers,  by  gripping 
hands.  To  clap  to,  to  put  or  place  to  quickly. 

CLAP,  kldp,  Roger:  1609,  Apr.  6—1691,  Feb.  2;  b. 
Salcomb,  Devonshire.  He  emigrated,  1630,  to  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  was  in  the  legislature,  1652-66,  and  was  capt.  of 
Castle  William,  Boston  Harbor,  1665-86.  His  later  years 
were  spent  at  Boston.  His  memoirs,  written  for  his  chil¬ 
dren,  were  published  1731,  by  T.  Prince,  and  five  times 
since,  the  last  by  the  Dorchester  Hist.  Society. 

CLAP,  Thomas:  1703,  June  26—1767,  Jan.  7;  b.  Scitu- 
ate,  Mass.:  educator.  He  graduated  at  Harvard,  1722, 
was  Congl.  pastor  at  Windham,  Conn.,  1726-40,  and  rector 
or  pres,  of  Yale  College,  1740-65,  the  legislature  paying  his 
flock  £53  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  minister. 
At  Yale  he  constructed  the  first  orrery  made  in  America, 
framed  a  new  code  of  laws  (the  first  book  printed  at  New 
Haven,  1748)  and  a  new  charter,  incorporating  the  ‘Presi- 
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dent  and  Fellows/  procured  the  erection  of  a  new  college 
building  and  chapel,  and  in  many  ways  promoted  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Yale.  Engaging  in  controversy  with  Edwards 
and  others,  he  met  opposition,  which  led  him  to  resign. 
He  was  an  eminent  mathematician  and  scientist  for  that 
day,  and  published  a  History  of  Yale  College  (1766)  and 
several  other  books.  He  died  at  New  Haven. 

CLAP'-NET:  ground-net  much  used  by  the  bird-catch¬ 
ers  of  the  s.  of  England,  who  supply  the  London  market.  It 
consists  of  two  equal  parts  or  sides,  each  about  12  yards 
long,  by  two  yards  and  a  half  wide,  and  each  having  a 
slight  frame.  These  are  placed  parallel  to  one  another, 
fully  four  yards  apart,  and  it  is  contrived  that  the  pulling 
of  a  string  closes  them  upon  one  another.  Call-birds, 
either  in  small  cages  or  fixed  by  braces,  are  placed  about 
the  net  to  decoy  wild  birds  to  the  spot. 

CLAPP,  Theodore:  1792,  Mar.  29—1866,  Apr.  17;  b. 
Easthampton,  Mass.  He  graduated  at  Yale  1814,  studied 
theology  at  Andover  1818-19,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  1st  Presb.  Church  in  New  Orleans,  1822.  Imbibing 
Universalist  and  Unitarian  opinions,  he  organized  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah  1834.  His  ministrations  to  the 
sufferers  from  cholera,  yellow  fever,  etc.,  in  20  epidemics, 
endeared  him  to  the  people:  Judah  Touro  contributed 
largely  to  the  maintenance  of  his  services.  He  removed, 
1857,  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  died  there.  He  published 
Sketches  and  Recollections  of  a  35  Years’  Residence  in  New 
Orleans  (Boston,  1857),  and  Theological  Views  (1859). 

CLAPPERTON,  kldp'er-ton ,  Hugh:  1788-1827,  Apr. 
13;  b.  Annan,  county  of  Dumfries,  Scotland:  British  Afri¬ 
can  explorer.  At  the  age  of  17  he  went  to  sea;  and  being 
impressed  into  a  man-of-war  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  services,  and  was  appointed  lieut.  In  1817,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  England,  and  afterward  was  appointed  by  govt, 
on  an  exploring  expedition  to  the  interior  of  Africa — re¬ 
turning  1825.  To  solve  the  problem  of  the  course  of  the 
Niger,  C.,  now  holding  the  rank  of  commander,  started 
again  with  others,  1825,  Aug.  His  companions  died  early 
on  the  journey,  excepting  Richard  Lander,  C.’s  confiden¬ 
tial  servant.  Detained  at  Sakkatu,  by  the  Sultan  Bello, 
the  vexation  and  the  hardships  of  the  journey  so  affected 
his  health  that  he  died  at  Changary,  near  Sakkatu.  C. 
was  the  first  European  that  penetrated  from  the  Bight  of 
Benin  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  followed  the  course 
of  the  Niger  for  a  great  distance.  Narrative  of  Travels 
and  Discoveries  in  Northern  and  \Central  Africa  in  the  years 
1822,  1823,  and  1824,  by  Denham,  Clapperton,  and  Oudney 
(Lond.  1826);  Journal  of  a  Second  Expedition  into  the  In¬ 
terior  of  Africa,  etc.  (Lond.  1829) ;  Records  of  Clapperton’ s 
Last  Expedition  to  Africa,  by  Richard  Lander  (Lond.  1830). 

CLAQUE,  n.  kl&k  [F.  claque,  to  clap  the  hands,  to  ap¬ 
plaud;  an  imitative  word]:  contrivance  for  securing  the 
success  of  a  public  performance  or  production,  by  bestow¬ 
ing  upon  it  preconcerted  applause,  to  give  the  public,  a 
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false  notion  of  the  impression  that  it  has  made.  This 
artifice  came  first  into  operation  in  theatres  and  concert- 
rooms,  and  arose  from  friendly  or  party  motives ;  but  it  is 
suspected  of  having  spread  into  other  departments  of 
public  life,  not  excepting  even  parliaments.  Claquer,  n. 
kldk-er,  one  of  several  hired  to  applaud  a  performer,  or  a 
performance,  with  the  usual  noisy  demonstrations. 

It  was  in  Paris  that  the  claque  was  first  organized  as  a 
trade.  One  Sauton,  1820,  established  an  office  for  the  in¬ 
surance  of  dramatic  success  ( Assurance  des  Succ&s  Dra- 
matiques) .  The  directors  or  managers  of  a  theatre  send  an 
order  to  the  office  for  whatever  number  of  ‘claquers’  they 
think  necessary.  If  the  success  of  a  piece  seems  doubtful, 
as  many  sometimes  as  from  300  to  500  of  these  people  are 
furnished  with  gratis  tickets,  and  are  often  instructed  at 
the  rehearsals  at  what  particular  places  they  are  specially 
to  applaud.  How  minutely  the  art  is  organized,  may  be 
seen  from  the  exact  division  of  functions  among  the  several 
claquers.  The  ‘commissar’  is  bound  to  learn  the  play  by 
heart,  and  call  the  attention  of  the  audience  about  him  to 
the  various  beauties  of  the  piece;  the  ‘rieur’  must  laugh 
at  every  jest;  the  ‘pleureur’  (weeper)  has  to  manifest  his 
sensibility  at  the  moving  passages.  This  last  part  is  gen¬ 
erally  assigned  to  women,  in  whom  the  frequent  use  of  the 
handkerchief  seems  most  natural.  The  ‘chatouilleur’ 
(tickler),  on  the  other  hand,  endeavors,  by  distributing 
bonbons,  snuff,  theatre-bills,  etc.,  and  by  lively  conversa¬ 
tion,  to  keep  his  neighbors  in  good  humor ;  and  lastly,  the 
‘bisseur’  calls  encore  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  specified  pieces  of  music. 

CLARE,  klare ■  maritime  county,  province  of  Munster, 
Ireland;  bounded  n.  by  Galway  and  Galway  Bay;  e.  and 
s.  by  the  Shannon,  and  its  expansion,  Lough  Derg,  sepa¬ 
rating  it  from  Tipperary,  Limerick,  and  Kerry ;  w.  by  the 
Atlantic;  between  lat.  52°  32'  and  53°  7'  n.,  and  long,  8° 
25'  and  9°  58'  w.  It  is  seventh  in  size  of  the  Irish  coun¬ 
ties;  length,  67m. ;  greatest  breadth,  38;  average,  21 ;  1,294 
sq.  m. — more  than  a  half  bejng  arable,  and  a  hundredth  in 
wood.  The  surface  is  mostly  hilly,  with  some  mountains, 
bog,  marsh,  and  rugged  pasture.  There  is  an  undulating 
plain  in  the  centre,  from  n.  to  s.  On  the  e.,  lie  the  Inchi- 
quin,  Slieve  Baughta,  and  Slieve  Barnagh  mountains,  the 
highest  being  1,758  ft.,  with  rich  pastures  between.  The 
mountains  on  the  w.  rise  in  Mount  Callan  to  1,282  ft.  In 
the  s.,  along  the  rivers,  are  rich  loamy  pastures  called  cor- 
casses.  The  coast-fine  is  140  m.  along  the  sea,  and  80 
along  the  Shannon,  est-uary.  The  sea-line  is  high  and 
rocky,  in  parts  precipitous,  with  many  isles  and  fantastic 
detached  rocks.  For  5  m.  at  Moher,  the  coast  rises  400  ft. 
nearly  perpendicular,  and  at  another  point  587  ft.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Shannon  (q.v.),  and  the  Fergus,  run¬ 
ning  s.  27  m.  through  the  middle  plain,  and  by  an  estuary 
five  m.  broad.  The  county  has  about  100  small  lakes.  Car¬ 
boniferous  limestone  is  a  prevailing  formation  in  the  county. 
The  s.w.  third  of  the  county  forms  part  of  the  Munster  coal- 
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field,  with  beds  of  ironstone,  and  thin  seams  of  coal  and 
culm.  Clare  has  mines  of  lead,  copper  pyrites,  and  man¬ 
ganese,  slate  and  flag  quarries,  a  black  marble  quarry  near 
Ennis,  and  many  chalybeate  springs.  The  soils  are  warm 
and  friable  on  limestone,  deep,  rich  loam  on  the  Shannon, 
and  cold  and  wet,  with  bogs  and  much  timber  on  the  coal 
tracts.  Part  of  the  limestone  district  is  flooded  in  winter, 
but  affords  rich  pasture  in  the  summer,  when  the  water 
dries  up.  In  some  places  spring  water  is  very  scarce,  and 
water  can  be  procured  only  from  the  neighboring  cor- 
casses.  The  climate  is  moist  and  mild,  but  with  frequent 
violent  gales  from  the  Atlantic.  In  1880  there  were  141,- 
302  acres  under  crops,  chiefly  oats,  potatoes,  wheat,  bar¬ 
ley,  and  turnips.  The  principal  trade  is  in  grain  and  pro¬ 
visions.  Fine  sheep  and  cattle  are  reared  on  the  pastures. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  coarse  linens,  hosiery,  flannels, 
and  friezes.  Clare  is  divided  into  11  baronies,  80  parishes, 
and  7  poor-law  unions,  with  parts  of  three  others.  The 
chief  towns  are  Ennis  (county  town),  Kilrush,  Ennistymon, 
and  Killaloe.  It  returns  two  members  to  parliament. 
Clare  has  many  cromlechs,  raths,  remains  of  abbeys,  and 
old  castles  or  towers,  and  several  round  towers,  one  at  Kil¬ 
rush  120  ft.  high.  Clare,  till  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  was 
called  Thomona.  An  adventurer  called  Clare  gave  it  its 
present  name.  Pop.  (1841),  286,394;  (1851)  212,428; 
(1871)  147,864;  (1881)  141,457;  (1901)  112,334. 

CLARE  COLLEGE,  Cambridge:  founded  1326,  under 
the  name  of  University  Hall,  by  Richard  Badew;  burned 
1338,  and  rebuilt  and  endowed  by  Elizabeth,  Countess  of 
Clare.  Chaucer  calls  this  college  ‘Solere’  Hall.  It  has  a 
master,  8  senior,  and  10  junior  fellows.  The  18  fel¬ 
lowships  are  open  to  gentlemen  of  the  degree  b.a.,  or  a 
higher,  without  restriction  as  to  marriage.  The  master  is 
elected  by  the  senior  and  junior  fellows.  The  buildings, 
in  the  Renaissance  style,  are  among  the  most  pleasing  in 
the  university.  Richard  III.,  pretending  to  be  descended 
from  the  foundress,  claimed  the  patronage  of  this  Hall. 
The  chapel  was  built  1535,  previous  to  which  an  aisle  of 
St.  Edward’s  Church,  where  the  masters  and  fellows  were 
anciently  interred,  was  used  for  the  purpose. 

CLARE  ISLAND:  island  of  Ireland,  belonging  to  the 
county  of  Mayo;  in  the  Atlantic,  at  the  entrance  of  Clew 
Bay;  in  length  4  m.,  breadth  2  m.  On  its  n.e.  extremity 
is  a  lighthouse  487  ft.  above  the  sea:  lat.  53°  49'  30°  n., 
long.  9°  55'  30°  west. 

CLAREMONT,  kl&r'mont:  town  and  post-village  of 
Sullivan  co.,  N.  H.,  48  m.  w.  by  n.  from  Concord,  and 
97  from  Portsmouth.  The  town,  settled  1762,  chartered 
1764,  is  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  Connecticut  river  from 
which  the  village  is  three  m.  back  on  the  Sugar  river;  it  is 
on  the  Concord  and  Claremont  railroad,  and  near  the  Vt. 
Central.  There  is  abundant  water  power,  which  runs 
several  paper,  cotton  and  woolen  mills:  many  books  have 
been  printed  or  published  here.  Claremont  is  an  attract- 
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?ve  town,  has  several  weekly  papers,  several  churches,  a 
library,  a  national  bank,  a  savings  bank,  and  a  high  school 
to  which  Paran  Stevens,  a  native  of  Claremont  bequeathed 
$50,000,  1872.  Pop.  (1900)  6,498;  (1910)  7,529. 

CLARE'MONT:  mansion  or  country-seat  at  Esher,  Sur¬ 
rey,  built  by  a  noble  family  of  that  name.  When  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  heiress-apparent  to  the  crown  of  Eng¬ 
land,  was  married  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg, 
Claremont  was  assigned  as  their  residence;  and  at  the 
death  of  the  princess  1817,  the  use  of  it  was  continued  to 
the  widower  for  life,  with  the  allowance  settled  on  him  of 
£50,000.  The  prince  lived  here  till  his  election  as  king  of 
Belgium,  after  which  time  he  only  occasionally  visited  it. 
After  the  revolution  of  1848,  Feb.  he  placed  it  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  his  father-in-law,  ex-King  Louis  Philippe,  who  in¬ 
habited  it  till  his  death  1850,  Aug.  At  the  death  of  King 
Leopold  1865,  an  act  was  passed  granting  it  to  the  queen 
for  life,  after  which  it  was  to  revert  to  the  country.  The 
queen,  1882,  March,  bought  the  reversion  of  Claremont, 
and  it  is  now  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

CLARENCE,  n.  kldr'Zns  [probably  from  some  duke  of 
Clarence ]:  a  four-wheeled  carriage  with  a  single  seat  inside 
and  a  driver’s  seat. 

CLARENCE,  Duke  of:  title  sometimes  assigned  to  a 
younger  male  member  of  the  royal  family  of  Britain. 

CLARENCIEUX,  kldr'en-si-6:  first  of  the  two  heraldic 
provincial  kings-of-arms,  in  England;  the  second  being 
Norroy  (q.v.).  The  jurisdiction  of  C.  extends  to  all  Eng¬ 
land  south  of  the  Trent,  that  of  Norroy  comprehending 
the  portion  n.  of  that  river.  C.  is  named  after  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  third  son  of  King  Edward  III.  It  is  his  duty 
to  visit  his  province,  to  survey  the  arms  of  all  persons  bear¬ 
ing  coat-armor  within  it,  to  register  descents  and  mar¬ 
riages,  and  to  marshal  the  funerals  of  all  persons  who  are 
not  under  the  direction  of  Garter.  He  also  grants  arms 
within  his  province,  with  the  approval  of  the  earl  marshall. 

CLARENDON,  Ark.:  town,  county  seat  of  Monroe 
county,  situated  on  the  White  river,  on  the  St.  Louis  & 
S.,  and  the  Arkansas  M.  railroads,  58  miles  southeast  of 
Little  Rock.  It  is  a  trade  center  for  lumber  and  agri¬ 
cultural  products.  The  manufacturing  of  wagons,  staves, 
and  other  articles  of  wood  supplies  the  local  demands. 
Pop.  2,150. 

CLARENDON,  England,  a  lodge  in  Wiltshire,  near 
Salisbury.  It  is  noted  chiefly  for  being  the  place  where 
were  written,  in  1164,  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  de¬ 
fining  the  limits  between  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  courts. 

CLAR'ENDON,  Constitutions  of:  laws  made  by  a 
parliament,  rather  by  a  general  council  of  the  nobility  and 
prelates,  at  Clarendon,  a  village  of  Wiltshire,  1164,  where¬ 
by  King  Henry  II.  checked  the  power  of  the  church,  and 
greatly  narrowed  the  total  exemption  which  the  clergy 
had  claimed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  secular  magistrate. 
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^ese  famous  ordinances,  16  in  number,  defined  the  limits 
of  the  patronage,  as  well  as  of  the  jurisdiction,  of  the  pope 
m  England,  and  provided  that  the  crown  should  be  enti- 
tled  to  interfere  in  the  election  to  all  vacant  offices  and 
dignities  in  the  church.  The  constitutions  were  unani¬ 
mously  adopted,  and  Becket,  the  primate,  reluctantly 
signed  them,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  brethren.  But  they 
were  at  once  rejected  by  Pope  Alexander  III.,  when  sent 
to  him  tor  ratification,  and  Becket  thereupon  immediately 
retracted  his  consent,  and  imposed  upon  himself  the  sever¬ 
est  penances  for  his  weakness  in  giving  it.  This,  and  the 
other  measures  adopted  by  the  haughty  and  imperious  abp. 
to  maintain  the  independence  of  his  order,  led  to  the  un- 
happy  disputes  between  him  and  the  monarch,  which  ter¬ 
minated  in  the  famous  tragedy  at  Canterbury,  commonly 
known  as  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas- ABecket,  the  can¬ 
onization  of  the  saint,  and  the  pilgrimages  to  his  tomb, 
which  subsequently  became  an  institution  of  the  Rom. 
Cath.  Church.  Notwithstanding  the  personal  humiliation 
to  which  Henry  submitted  after  Becket’s  death,  most  of 
the  provisions  of  the  constitutions  of  C.  continued  as  per¬ 
manent  gains  to  the  civil  power.  A  masterly  and  dispas¬ 
sionate  appreciation  of  the  constitutions  of  C.  will  be  found 
in  Dr.  Pauli’s  Geschichte  v.  England;  and  in  Prof.  Stubbs’s 
Select  Charters  illustrative  of  English  Constitutional  History , 
the  text  of  the  constitutions  is  given. 

CLARENDON,  kldr' en-don,  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of. 
English  historian  and  statesman,  1608,  Feb.  18—1674,  Dec.; 
b.  Dinton,  Wiltshire ;  son  of  a  private  gentleman.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford  ;  studied  law  under  his  uncle, 
Nicholas  Hyde,  chief -justice  of  the  king’s  bench  ;  was  a 
member  of  the  long  parliament,  and  for  some  time  spoke 
and  voted  on  the  side  of  the  popular  party  ;  but  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars  in  England,  he  attached 
himself  to  the  royal  cause,  and  in  1642  was  appointed  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  knighted,  and  sworn  of  the  privy 
council.  Accompanying  Prince  Charles  (Charles  II.)  to 
Jersey,  he  remained  there  two  years,  and  began  his  History 
of  the  Rebellion  (London,  1702-04  ;  continuation,  with  Life, 
1759),  and  wrote  the  various  papers  which  appeared  in  the 
king’s  name,  as  answers  to  the  manifestoes  of  the  parlia- 
ment,  and  which  far  surpassed  in  vigor  and  elegance  the 
productions  against  which  they  were  directed.  In  1648,  May 
he  went  to  Paris,  and  1649,  Nov.,  was  sent  on  an  unsuc 
cessful  mission  for  assistance  from  the  Spanish  court.  He 
afterward  went  to  the  Hague,  where,  1657,  Charles  II. 
appointed  him  high  chancellor  of  England.  At  the  Res¬ 
toration,  he  was  confirmed  in  that  office,  and  elected  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Univ.  of  Oxford.  In  1660,  Nov.,  he  was  created 
baron  Hyde,  and  in  April,  following,  vkcount  Cornbury, 
and  earl  of  Clarendon.  In  1663,  the  earl  of  Bristol  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  high  treason  in  the  house  of  lords  ;  and 
though  this  charge  failed,  public  indignation  was  excited 
against  him  by  the  ill  success  of  the  war  with  Holland, 
and  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French.  The  victim  also  of 
some  court  intrigues,  he  was  deprived  of  his  offices ;  and 
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he  secretly  withdrew  to  Calais,  whence  he  sent  his  apol 
ogy  to  the  lords ;  but  this  writing  was  ordered,  by  both 
houses  of  parliament,  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hang¬ 
man.  After  living  six  years  in  exile,  he  died  at  Rouen, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  His  daughter, 
Anne  Hyde,  became  the  wife,  1659,  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
afterward  James  II.,  and  was  the  mother  of  Anne  and 
Mary,  queens  of  Great  Britain. 

C.  was,  on  the  whole,  both  well-intentioned  and  wdse. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  loved  his  country  sincerely, 
and  was  humanely  and  liberally  disposed.  He  was  too 
moderate  for  the  troublous  times  in  which  he  lived.  Lack¬ 
ing  enthusiasm,  he  failed  to  appreciate  the  position  of  the 
puritans;  and,  after  a  brief  period  spent  in  their  service,  he 
passed  over  to  the  camp  of  the  royalists,  but  was  never  a 
bigoted  partisan.  His  firmness,  however,  was  not  equal  to 
his  sagacity;  hence  arose  the  perplexities  which  ultimately 
occasioned  his  fall.  C.’s  private  character  was  excellent, 
in  an  age  when  virtue  was  utterly  unfashionable  among 
noblemen. 

CLARENDON,  George  William  Frederick  Vil- 
liers.  Earl  of:  English  statesman:  1800,  Jan.  12 — 1870, 
June;  descendant  of  Thomas  Yilliers,  who,  1752,  married 
the  heiress  of  the  last  Lord  Clarendon  of  the  Hyde  family, 
and  was,  1756,  made  Baron  Hyde,  and  1776,  Earl  of 
Clarendon.  Having  studied  at  Cambridge,  C.  early  entered 
the  diplomatic  service,  and  in  1888  was  appointed  to  the 
then  important  post  of  ambassador  at  Madrid,  where  he 
acquired  great  influence,  which  he  employed  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  government  of  Spain  on  a  constitutional  basis.  On 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  the  third  earl,  without  issue,  1838, 
he  succeeded  to  the  title,  and  returned  to  England  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  upper  house.  In  1840,  he  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  great  seal.  When  the  whig  ministry  was 
broken  up,  1841,  he  became  an  active  member  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition;  but  warmly  supported  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  his  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  abolition  of  the  corn-laws.  Under  Lord  John 
Russell’s  premiership,  he  became  pres,  of  the  board  of 
trade,  1846,  and  the  following  year  was  appointed  lord- 
lieut,  of  Ireland.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  in  troublous 
times.  The  insurrectionary  follies  of  Smith  O’Brien  and 
his  coadjutors  might  have  set  the  whole  country  in  a  blaze 
but  for  the  prompt  and  decisive  measures  which  C.  adopted, 
which  soon  restored  general  tranquillity.  At  the  same 
time,  his  tact  and  impartiality  contributed  to  allay  the  ex¬ 
asperations  of  party.  The  severity  of  his  proceedings 
against  the  orangemen  on  occasion  of  disturbances,  1849, 
was  made  the  subject  of  a  formal  accusation  in  the  house 
of  lords;  but  C.  made  a  convincing  defense,  and  ministers 
declared  their  complete  approval  of  his  proceedings.  When 
the  Russell  cabinet  resigned,  1852,  C.  was  replaced  by  the 
Earl  of  Eglinton;  but  on  the  formation  of  the  Aberdeen 
ministry,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  seals  of  the  foreign 
office.  He  held  the  same  seals  under  Lord  Palmerston, 
1855-58;  resumed  them  1865;  retired  with  his  colleagues’, 
1866;  and  taking  the  same  office  once  more,  1868,  he  retained 
it  till  his  death. 
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CLARENDON  SPRINGS,  kldr'en-don:  hamlet  of  Vt., 
in  Clarendon  township,  Rutand  co.,  on  Otter  creek  and  the 
West  Vt.  railroad,  7  m.  s.s.w.  of  Rutland.  It  derives  its 
name  from  a  number  of  mineral  springs  whose  waters  are 
reputed  to  be  highly  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  kidney 
and  skin  diseases,  and  is  a  popular  summer  resort  for  in¬ 
valids,  for  whose  comfort  a  large  hotel  is  provided. 

CLARE-OBSCURE,  n.  kldr-bb-skur' ,  also  written  Claro- 
obscuro,  n.  kla'ro-bb-sko'ro  [L.  clarus,  clear  and  obsciirus,, 
obscure:  It.  chiaroscuro,  lights  and  shadows  of  a  picture]: 
light  and  shade  in  a  painting;  a  design  of  two  colors:  see 
Chiar-Oscuro. 


CLARET,  n.  kldr'et  [F.  clairet ;  OF.  claret,  a  red  wine, 
somewhat  clear — from  L.  clarus,  clear]:  originally,  wines 
of  a  light-red  color;  but  now  a  general  name  for  the  red 
wines  of  Bordeaux  (q.v.). 

CLARETIE,  Jules:  a  French  novelist  and  dramatist; 
b.  Limoges,  1840,  Dec.  3.  His  principal  novels  include 
Madeleine  Berlin;  The  Million;  Monsieur  the  Minister; 
Noris,  Manners  of  the  Time;  The  American  Woman; 
etc.  He  also  wrote  some  striking  chapters  on  contem¬ 
porary  history,  including  The  Revolution  of  1870-1871; 
Paris  Besieged;  etc.  His  dramatic  work  relates  mostly 
to  the  Revolution. 


CLARIFY,  v.  klar'i-fi  [F.  clarifier,  to  clarify— from  L. 
clarificdre — from  L.  clarus,  clear;  faclo,  I  make]:  to  make 
clear;  to  render  pure  and  bright.  Clarifying,  imp. 
Clar'ified,  pp.  -fid.  Clar'ifier,  n.  -fi-er,  one  who;  that 
which  makes  clear.  Clar'ifica'tion,  n.  -i-fi-ka'shun,  the 
act  of  purifying  or  refining;  process  of  clearing  a  fluid 
from  a  turbid  condition,  as  in  the  case  of  beer  (q.v.),  or  in 
the  action  of  gelatine  in  fining  British  wines.  Natural 
waters  containing  much  organic  matter  in  mechanical 
suspension  and  in  chemical  solution  are  clarified  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  alum,  which  is  precipitated  with  the 
organic  matter,  and  the  water  then  becomes  healthful  and 
refreshing.  Liquids  often  are  clarified  by.  straining 
through  several  layers  of  cloth;  and  the  addition  of  cold 
water  to  hot  coffee,  etc.,  causes  a  deposit  to  be  thrown 
down,  which  clears  the  solution.  The  use  of  the  Clearing- 
Nut  (q.v.)  for  clarifying  water  is  general  in  India. 

CLARION,  n.  klar'i-5n  [F.  clairon;  OF.  clarion— from 
F.  clair,  clear — from  mid.  L.  claridnem,  a  clarion — from 
Li  clarus,  clear:  Sp.  clarin,  a  trumpet:  comp.  Gael,  clar, 
and  clarsach,  a  harp],  sometimes  Clarin:  a  trumpet  with 
a  narrow  tube,  more  shrill  in  tone  than  the  ordinary;  an 
organ-stop  of  4  ft.  pitch.  Clarionet,  n.  kldr  i-b-net  [1. 
clarinette],  also  Clar'inet,  n.:  musical  wind-instrument  of 
the  reed  kind,  invented  by  Joseph  Christoph  Denner, 
Nurnberg,  1690.  Its  tone  is  produced  by  a  thin  piece  of 
Spanish  reed  nicely  flattened,  and  tied,  or  otherwise  fixed 
on  the  mouthpiece.  On  the  body  of  the  instrument  are 
holes  and  keys  for  the  fingers  of  the  performer,  by  which 
the  notes  are  produced.  In  extent,  fulness,  and  variety  of 
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tone,  the  clarinet  is  the  most  perfect  of  wind-instruments. 
Its  construction,  however,  does  not  admit  of  every  key  in 
music  being  played  on  the  same  instrument,  for  which 
reason  clarinets  of  different  pitch  are  used  in  orchestral 
music — viz.,  the  C  clarinet,  which  plays  all  the  notes  as 
they  are  written;  the  B  flat  clarinet,  a  whole  tone  below 
the  C;  and  the  A  clarinet,  a  minor  third  below  the  C.  In 
military  music,  an  E  flat  clarinet,  a  minor  third  above  the 
C  one,  is  much  used. 

CLARK,  kldrk,  Abraham:  1726,  Feb.  15 — 1794,  Sep.  15; 
b.  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.:  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  He  was  high  sheriff  of  Essex  co.,  ‘poor 
man’s  counselor/  and  a  person  of  great  influence  in  N.  J. ; 
member  of  the  continental  congress  1776-78,  1780-83,  and 
1788,  of  the  N.  J.  legislature  1782-87,  of  the  convention 
which  framed  the  Federal  constitution  1787,  and  of  the 
U.  S.  congress  from  1791.  He  died  of  sunstroke  at  Rah¬ 
way,  N.  J.,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory 
1848. 

CLARK,  Alonzo,  m.d.:  1807,  Mar.  1 — 1887,  Sep.  13;  b. 
Vt.  He  graduated  at  Williams  College  1828,  and  at  the 
New  York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  1835,  where 
(after  holding  a  chair  for  a  time  in  the  Vt.  Medical  College) 
he  was  prof,  of  physiology  and  pathology,  1848-55,  and  of 
pathology  and  practical  medicine  from  1855,  as  well  as 
dean  and  pres,  of  the  faculty  from  1875.  He  held  a  high 
place  in  professional  and  public  esteem,  and  was  long 
connected,  as  visiting  or  consulting  physician,  with  Belle¬ 
vue,  St.  Luke’s  and  Roosevelt  hospitals.  He  was  pres, 
of  the  State  Med.  Assoc.  1853,  and  wrote  much  for  pro¬ 
fessional  journals. 

CLARK,  Alonzo  Howard,  American  scientist:  b. 
Boston,  1850,  April  13.  He  left  his  studies  at  Wesleyan 
University  to  enter  the  service  of  the  United  States  Fish 
Commission,  making  a  thorough  study  of  the  work.  He 
has  written:  History  of  Fishery  Industries  of  the  United 
States;  Whales  and  Sea  Fisheries;  History  of  the  Mack¬ 
erel  Fisheries;  Food  Industries  of  the  World.  Since  1881 
he  has  been  connected  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

CLARK,  Alvan:  1804,  Mar.  8 — 1887,  Aug.  19;  b.  Ash- 
field,  Mass:  optician.  After  some  years  spent  as  an  en¬ 
graver  for  calico  print  works  at  Lowell  ana  elsewhere  he 
opened  a  studio  in  Boston,  1835,  and  painted  portraits  of 
Webster  and  many  others.  He  began,  1846,  to  make  tele¬ 
scopes,  and,  aided  by  his  sons,  succeeded  in  producing  the 
best  in  the  world.  He  was  the  first  American  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  of  the  achromatic  lens.  The  firm  would  not 
seek  orders,  issue  a  price-list,  nor  exhibit  their  wares;  yet 
four  times  they  received  and  executed  an  order  for  the 
greatest  refracting  telescope  then  known.  The  first,  with 
an  18-inch  object-glass,  was  ordered  by  the  University  of 
Mississippi,  1860,  but  went  to  Chicago.  The  second,  26- 
in.,  was  begun  1870  for  the  Naval  observatory  at  Wash¬ 
ington;  the  third,  30-in.*  for  the  Pulkova  observatory. 
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Russia,  1879.  The  fourth,  36-in.,  for  the  Lick  observatory 
in  California,  was  made  1886-87,  and  cost  $50,000  un¬ 
mounted.  Mr.  Clark  received  an  honorary  a.m.  from  four 
colleges.  When  Dom  Pedro,  of  Brazil,  was  in  America, 
1876,  he  said  there  were  three  persons  in  Cambridge  he 
wished  to  see — Longfellow,  Agassiz,  and  Alvan  Clark. 
Clark  died  at  Cambridge. 

CLARK,  Alvan  Graham:  optician  and  astronomer;  b. 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  1832,  July  10;  son  of  Alvan  Clark,  the 
optician,  with  whom  he  was  early  associated  in  business. 
He  made  the  great  telescope  lenses  at  Washington,  Chicago, 
St.  Petersburg,  and  for  the  Lick  observatory;  made  the 
Denver  20-in.  objective,  and  the  great  40-in.  lens  for 
Chicago  Univ. ;  became  noted  as  the  discoverer  of  double 
stars,  also  the  first  star  within  the  trapezium  of  Orion, 
etc. 

CLARK,  Sir  Andrew,  Scotch  physician:  b.  Aberdeen, 
1826,  Oct.  28,  d.  London,  1893,  Nov.  6.  He  was  educated 
at  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh.  After  an  unusually  brilliant 
career  as  a  student  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  he  assisted 
Dr.  Hughes  Bennett  and  Dr.  Robert  Knox,  the  anatomist, 
and  next  had  charge  for  four  years  of  the  pathological 
department  at  the  Haslar  Naval  Hospital.  After  gradu¬ 
ating  at  Aberdeen  in  1854,  he  settled  in  London.  He  will 
live  in  remembrance  as  the  ‘beloved  physician’  of  George 
Eliot. 

CLARK,  Anson  Luman,  American  eclectic  physician 
and  surgeon;  b.  Clarksburg,  Mass.,  1836,  Oct.  12.  In 
1858  he  graduated  as  b.  a.  in  Lombard  University,  and  as 
A.  m.  in  1868  in  medicine,  at  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1861.  He  served  during  the  Civil 
War  as  assistant  surgeon,  and  was  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  27th  General  Assembly  of  Illinois. 
Since  1868  he  has  filled  the  chair  of  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Obstetrics  in  the  Bennett  Medical  College  of  Chicago, 
Ill.  He  wrote  Clark’s  Diseases  of  Women  (1878). 

CLARK,  Champ,  American  politican:  b.  Anderson 
County,  Ky.,  1850,  March  7.  He  was  graduated  at  Beth¬ 
any  College  and  Cincinnati  Law  School,  and  in  1873-4,  was 
president  of  Marshall  College,  W.  Va.  He  has  attained 
distinction  as  a  Democratic  campaign  speaker,  and  since 
1893  has  been,  with  an  intermission  of  one  term,  a  member 
of  Congress  from  Missouri. 

CLARK,  Charles  Dickson,  American  jurist:  b.  Laurel 
Cove,  Tenn.,  1847*  Oct.  7.  He  was  graduated  at  Cumber¬ 
land  University  in  1875,  and  practised  as  a  lawyer  in  his 
native  State  until  1895,  when  he  was  appointed  judge  of 
the  United  States  court  for  the  eastern  and  middle  districts 
of  Tennessee. 

CLARK,  Charles  Edgar,  American  naval  officer:  b. 
Bradford,  Vt.,  1843,  Aug.  10.  He  entered  the  naval  ser¬ 
vice  in  1860;  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay  and  in 
the  bombardment  of  Fort  Morgan;  and  was  promoted 
captain  in  1896.  In  1898,  March,  he  took  command  of  the 
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battleship  Oregon  at  the  Mare  Island  navy  yard,  San 
Francisco,  and  when  war  with  Spain  was  deemed  inevit¬ 
able,  received  orders  to  proceed  to  Key  West,  Fla.,  with 
all  haste.  After  a  voyage  of  over  14,000  miles,  he  joined 
the  American  fleet  in  Cuban  waters  on  May  26  and  on 
July  3  commanded  his  ship  at  the  battle  of  Santiago.  In 
1899,  March,  he  was  assigned  to  duty  at  the  League  Island 
navy  vard;  was  promoted  rear-admiral  1902,  June  16,  and 
retired  1905,  Aug.  9. 

CLARK,  Charles  Heber,  (‘Max  Adeler’),  American 
journalist:  b.  Berlin,  Md.,  1841,  July  11.  He  is  the  editor 
of  the  ‘Textile  Record.’  in  Philadelphia,  and  has  written 
much  on  economic  themes,  but  is  best  known  to  the  general 
public  as  a  humorist  under  the  pseudonym  Max  Adeler. 
He  has  published:  Out  of  the  Hurly  Burly,  Elbow  Room ; 
The  Fortunate  Island ;  Capt.  Bluitt  (1902);  In  Happy 
Hollow,  The  Quakeress  (1905);  etc. 

CLARK,  Daniel,  Canadian  pathologist:  b.  Granton, 
Scotland,  1836,  Aug.  29.  He  went  to  Canada  when  a 
child;  was  graduated  at  Victoria  University  in  1858;  and 
practiced  medicine  in  Ontario  with  great  success.  He  has 
paid  especial  attention  to  mental  diseases  and  the  care 
of  the  insane.  Since  1875  he  has  been  at  the  head  of  the 
Provincial  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Toronto,  and  was 
later  made  professor  of  psychology  and  mental  diseases 
in  Toronto  University.  He  was  also  twice  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Ontario. 
He  has  written  Pen  Photographs  (1873) ;  Josiah  Garth , 
a  novel. 

CLARK,  Edson  Lyman,  American  Congregational 
clergyman:  b.  Easthampton,  Mass.,  1827,  April  1.  He 
was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1853,  and  from  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  in  1858,  and  has  filled  several  Congrega¬ 
tional  pastorates  in  New  England.  He  has  published: 
The  Arabs  and  the  Turks;  The  Races  of  European  Tur¬ 
key;  Fundamental  Questions,  Chiefly  Relating  to  the  Early 
Hebrew  Scriptures. 

CLARK,  Edward,  American  architect:  b.  Philadelphia 
1822;  d.  Washington,  D.  C.,  1902,  Jan.  6.  He  studied 
architecture  under  Thomas  W.  Walter,  and  after  serving 
as  assistant,  was  made  chief  architect  of  the  United  States 
capitol  in  1864,  serving  continuously  till  his  death.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  leading  architectural  commissions  of 
the  national  government,  including  that  for  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  Washington  monument. 

CLARK,  Edwin  Charles,  English  jurist:  b.  Yorkshire, 
England,  1835,  Nov.  5.  He  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury 
School  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  became 
scholar  and  Fellow.  He  practised  for  a  short  time  as  a 
conveyancer  in  London,  being  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln’s 
Inn  I860.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  regius  professor  of 
civil  law  at  Cambridge,  where  he  is  also  a  professional 
fellow  of  St.  John’s  College.  His  books  are:  Early  Roman 
Law:  Regal  Period  (1872);  Analysis  of  Criminal  Liability 
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(1880);  Practical  Jurisprudence :  a  Comment  on  Austin 
(1883) ;  Cambridge  Legal  Studies  (1888). 

CLARK,  Francis  Edward,  American  clergyman:  b. 
Aylmer,  Quebec,  1851,  Sept.  12.  He  was  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  College  in  1873,  and  continued  his  studies  at 
Andover  Theological  Seminary.  He  became  pastor  of  a 
Congregational  church  at  Portland,  Maine,  and  there 
organized  the  first  Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor  1881,  Feb.  2.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Phillips 
Congregational  Church  in  South  Boston,  Mass.,  1883-7, 
and  in  1887  was  made  president  of  the  United  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor  and  also  became  editor  of  the  Golden 
Rule ,  the  official  organ  of  the  society.  He  has  written 
Our  Vacations  (1874);  Life  of  William  E.  Harwood  (1877); 
Our  Business  Boys  (1883);  Looking  Out  on  Life  (1883); 
Danger  Signals  (1884);  Young  People’s  Prayer  Meetings 
(1887);  Ways  and  Means  (1890);  Christian  Endeavor 
Saints  (1890);  Our  Journey  Around  the  World  (1894);  The 
Mossback  Correspondence;  Fellow  Travelers  (1895);  The 
Great  Secret  (1895);  A  New  Way  Around  the  World  (1900); 
Training  the  Church  of  the  Future  (1902);  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Manual  (1903);  and  has  also  edited  numerous 
works. 

CLARK,  Frederick  Thicxstun,  American  novelist:  b. 
Pennsylvania  1858.  He  has  published:  A  Mexican  Girl; 
In  the  Valley  of  Havilah ;  On  Cloud  Mountain ;  The  Mis¬ 
tress  of  the  Ranch. 

CLARK,  George  Hunt,  American  poet:  b.  Northamp¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  1809;  d.  Hartford,  Conn.,  1881,  Aug.  20.  He 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  Putnam’s ,  Knickerbocker, 
and  other  journals.  His  published  poems  include  Now 
and  Then ;  The  News ;  and  a  collection  of  humorous  and 
sentimental  pieces,  entitled  Undertow  of  a  Trade-Wind 
Surf. 

CLARK,  George  Rogers,  American  pioneer:  b.'  Monti- 
cello,  Va.,  1752,  Nov.  19.  d.  near  Louisville,  Ky.,  1818, 
Feb.  18.  He  studied  surveying,  and  at  20  settled  in  Ohio, 
serving  in  the  Indian  wars  of  that  time  and  region.  He 
removed  to  Kentucky  in  1775,  procuring  the  organization 
of  that  Territory.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary 
war  he  led  the  patriot  army  on  the  frontier,  campaigning 
vigorously  against  the  British  throughout  Illinois,  Ohio, 
and  Kentucky.  His  success  in  this  saved  much  territory 
to  the  colonies  in  the  final  treaty  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain.  He  subsequently  supported  the  cause  of  the 
French  of  the  Mississippi  valley  against  the  Spaniards. 
He  fell  into  penury  in  his  latter  years,  and  died  in  neglect. 
See  Clark,  William  (1770-1838). 

CLARK,  Henry  James,  American  naturalist  and  prose- 
writer:  b.  Easton,  Mass.,  1826,  June  22;  d.  Amherst,  Mass., 
1873,  July  1.  He  was  associated  in  work  with  Agassiz  for 
several  years;  and  was  professor  in  several  leading  colleges 
and  universities.  Among  his  many  contributions  to  liter- 
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ature  are  Mind  in  Nature,  or  the  Origin  of  Life  (1863); 
Mode  of  Development  of  Animals  (1865);  Claims  for  Scien¬ 
tific  Property. 

CLARK,  Imogen,  American  novelist:  b.  New  York. 
She  has  published:  Will  Shakespeare’s  Little  Lad  (1897); 
The  Victory  of  Ezry  Gardner  (1897);  The  Heresy  of  Parson 
Medlicott  (1900);  God’s  Puppets  (1901). 

CLARK,  J.  Scott,  American  educator:  b.  Copenhagen, 
N.  Y.,  1854,  Sept.  23.  He  was  graduated  from  Syracuse 
University  in  1877,  was  professor  of  rhetoric  there,  1882- 
92,  and  has  been  professor  of  English  in  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  Evanston,  Ill.,  from  1892.  He  has  published:  A 
Practical  Rhetoric  (1886);  The  Art  of  Reading  Aloud  (1892); 
A  Study  of  English  Prose-Writers  (1898);  A  Study  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  Poets  (1900);  etc. 

CLARK,  Sir  James,  Scottish  physician:  b.  Findlater, 
Banffshire,  1788,  Dec.  14;  d.  Bagshot  Park  1870.  June  29. 
He  studied  medicine  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
entered  the  navy  as  assistant-surgeon  in  1809,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  service  till  1815,  when  he  returned  to  Edin¬ 
burgh.  After  devoting  some  time  to  foreign  travel,  he 
settled  in  Rome,  where  he  continued  to  practise  from 
1818  to  1826.  He  returned  to  England  in  1826,  and  be¬ 
came  physician  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent  in  1835,  and  on 
the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  was  appointed  first  phy¬ 
sician  in  ordinary  to  the  queen,  and  shortly  afterward 
made  a  baronet.  He  retired  from  practice  several  years 
before  his  death,  but  continued  till  near  the  close  of  his 
life  to  act  as  consulting  physician  to  the  royal  family. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England  Sir  James  Clark  pub¬ 
lished,  as  a  result  of  his  continental  observations,  a  work 
On  the  Sanative  Influence  of  Climate  (1829),  and  in  1835  a 
Treatise  on  Pulmonary  Consumption  and  Scrofula. 

CLARK,  James  Gowdy,  American  balladist:  b.  Con¬ 
stants,  N.  Y.,  1830,  June  28;  d.  Pasadena,  Cal.,  1897, 
September.  He  was  well  known  as  a  concert  singer  and 
song  writer,  and  among  his  most  popular  songs  are:  Star 
of  My  Soul;  The  Awakening;  The  Beautiful  Hills;  The 
Children  of  the  Battlefield;  Freedom’s  Battle  Hymn;  The 
Evergreen  Mountains  of  Life;  and  The  Old  Mountain  Tree. 

CLARK,  John  Bates,  American  economist:  b.  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  1847,  Jan.  26.  He  was  graduated  at  Amherst 
in  1872,  and  has  been  prominent  as  a  political  economist 
since  the  publication  of  his  Philosophy  of  Wealth ;  Wages', 
Capital  and  Its  Earnings-,  and  The  Distribution  of  Wealth. 
In  1895  he  became  professor  of  political  economy  at  Col¬ 
umbia  University. 

CLARK,  John  Emory,  American  scientist:  b.  North¬ 
ampton,  N.  Y.,  1832,  Aug.  8.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1856,  and  studied  at  Heidelberg. 
After  serving  in  the  Civil  War  as  captain  and  colonel,  he 
became  professor  of  astronomy  at  Antioch  College.  From 
1873-1901  he  was  professo"  of  mathematics  at  the  Shef- 
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field  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University,  and  since  1901 
has  been  professor  emeritus. 

CLARK,  John  Willis,  English  writer,  registrar  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  from  1891.  He  is  the  author  of 
Cambridge  (1880);  Architectural  History  of  the  University 
and  Colleges  of  Cambridge  (1882);  Libraries  in  the  Mediceval 
and  Renaissance  Periods  (1894);  Augustinian  Priory  Ob¬ 
servances  (1897);  Old  Friends  at  Cambridge  and  Elsewhere 
(1900);  The  Care  of  Books  (1901). 

CLARK,  Jonas  Gilman,  American  philanthropist:  b. 
Hubbardston,  Mass.,  1815,  Feb.  1;  d.  Worcester,  Mass., 
1900,  May  23.  He  began  life  as  a  carriage  maker  and 
acquired  a  fortune  in  business  and  real  estate  investments. 
He  is  noted  as  the  founder  of  Clark  University  (q.v.),  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  which  he  endowed  with  $2,000,000  in 
1887.  He  also  conferred  gifts  on  his  native  town.  He 
bequeathed  $200,000  to  Clark  University  outright  and 
$1,000,000  and  the  residue  of  his  estate  conditionally. 

CLARK,  Joseph,  English  painter:  b.  Cerne  Abbas,  Dor¬ 
setshire,  1834,  July  4.  He  was  educated  by  the ‘Dorset 
Poet,’  William  Barnes  (q.v.),  went  to  London  at  18  and 
became  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy.  He  first  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1857,  and  has  exhibited 
there  nearly  every  year  since.  Among  well-known  pictures 
by  him  are:  The  Return  of  the  Runaway; Hagar  and  Ishmael; 
Three  Little  Kittens. 

CLARK,  Lewis  Gaylord,  American  journalist  and 
humorous  writer:  b.  Otisco,  N.  Y.,  1810,  March  5;  d.  Pier- 
mont,  1873,  Nov.  3.  In  1834  he  became  editor  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Magazine  and  with  Irving,  Bryant,  Long¬ 
fellow,  Halleck,  and  Willis,  as  contributors,  made  it  the 
foremost  literary  publication  of  that  time,  and  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  a  higher  standard  of  periodical  literature.  The 
Editor's  Table ,  written  by  him,  overflowed  with  amusing 
stories  and  witty  sayings.  The  Knickerbocker  Sketch- 
Book  (1850),  and  Knick-Knacks  from  an  Editor's  Table 
(1853),  are  his  only  publications  in  book  form. 

CLARK,  Theodore  Minot,  American  architect:  b. 
Boston,  Mass.,  1845,  Aug.  20.  He  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1866,  and  has  been  professor  of  architecture  in 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston  for 
many  years.  He  has  published  Building  Superintendence; 
Owner  and  Builder  Before  the  Law;  Rural  School  Archi¬ 
tecture,  etc. 

CLARK,  Thomas  March,  American  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  bishop:  b.  Newbury  port,  Mass.,  1812,  July  4;  d. 
1903,  Sept.  7.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1831,  and 
four  years  later  entered  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  but  in 
1836  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  sue' 
cessively  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Boston,  1836-43;  St. An¬ 
drew’s,'  Philadelphia,  1844-7;  Trinity  Church,  Boston, 
]g47_51;  and  Christ  Church,  Hartford,  Conn.,  1851-4.  In 
the  year  last  named  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Rhode 
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Island.  From  1899-1903  he  was  the  presiding  bishop  of 
the  Episcopal  Church.  He  has  written:  Formation  of 
Character;  The  Efficient  Sunday-school  Teacher;  The  Dew 
of  Youth;  Early  Discipline  and  Culture;  Reminiscences 
(1895). 

CLARK,  Walter,  American  jurist:  b.  Halifax,  N. 
C.,  1846,  Aug.  19.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  in  1864;  became  a  lawyer  in  1868, 
judge  of  the  superior  court  in  1885,  of  the  supreme  court 
in  1889-1903  and  since  1905,  Jan.  1,  chief  justice.  He  is 
a  contributor  to  leading  magazines  on  current  topics  and 
a  law  writer  of  authority,  his  best  known  work  being 
Overruled  Cases  (1884).  Other  works  by  him  are  An¬ 
notated  Code  of  Civil  Procedure;  Laws  for  Business  Men , 
etc. 

CLARK,  William,  American  explorer;  brother  of 
George  Rogers  Clark  (q.v.) :  b.  Virginia,  1770,  Aug.  1 ;  d. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1838,  Sept.  1.  He  emigrated  with  his 
family  at  the  age  of  14  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  in  Kentucky, 
on  the  present  site  of  Louisville.  In  1808  he  was  appointed 
in  conjunction  with  Capt.  Meriwether  Lewis  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  an  expedition  designed  to  explore  the  northwest 
territory  lying  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  He  acquitted  himself  with  consummate  ability  in 
this  hazardous  employment,  which  required  the  combin¬ 
ation  of  military  and  scientific  skill.  His  journal  and  the 
account  kept  by  him  of  the  astronomical  observations 
made  by  him  and  Capt.  Lewis  have  been  published.  He 
was  appointed  in  1813  governor  of  the  Northwest  Terri¬ 
tory  and  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  which  offices 
he  retained  till  1820,  when  Missouri  was  created  a  state. 
Two  years  afterward  he  was  again  appointed  commissioner 
and  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs. 

CLARK,  William,  American  thread  manufacturer: 
b.  Paisley,  Scotland,  1841 ;  d.  Portland,  England,  1902, 
July  7.  Entering  the  Scottish  thread  mills  established  by 
his  family,  he  made  himself  conversant  with  all  details  of 
the  business  and  in  1860  came  to  the  United  States. 
Here  he  joined  his  brother,  George  A.  Clark,  who  had 
preceded  him  by  four  years,  and  established  at  Newark, 
N.  J.,  a  small  branch  of  the  Scottish  business.  From  this 
was  built  up  in  time  the  great  Clark  thread  mills  of  Newark. 
After  the  death  of  George  Clark,  in  1873,  the  business  was 
solely  managed  by  his  brother  William.  At  the  latter’s 
death  he  left  bequests  of  $10,000  to  each  of  three  Newark 
benevolent  institutions,  $6,000  to  a  fourth,  and  $10,000  to 
Rutgers  College. 

CLARK,  William:  b.  at  Invernrie,  Scotland,  1829; 
graduated  from  University  of  Aberdeen  1848  and  from 
Oxford  1866.  Was  ordained  as  priest  in  the  Church  of 
England  and  served  in  several  charges  before  coming  to 
Canada  in  1882;  appointed  professor  of  mental  and  moral 
philosophy,  Trinity  University,  Toronto,  which  post  he 
still  retains  (1907) ;  served  as  a  member  of  the  educational 
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council  of  Ontario;  editor  of  The  Canadian  Churchman ; 
contributed  to  many  publications  as  fellow  and  president 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada.  His  chief  works  have 
been :  The  Redeemer,  A  Series  of  Sermons  ( 1863) ;  The 
Comforter:  Sermons  on  the  Holy  Ghost  ( 1864) ;  The  Sin  of 
Man  and  the  Love  of  God  (1870) ;  The  Four  Temperaments 
and  Occasional  Sermons  (1874);  Hefele’s  History  of  the 
Councils  (translated  and  edited,  1886);  Witnesses  to 
Christ  (1888) ;  Savonarola:  His  Life  and  Times  (1892) ; 
Hagenbach’s  History  of  Christian  Doctrine  (Translated  and 
edited  1892) ;  The  Paraclete:  A  Series  of  Discourses  (1900) ; 
Pascal  (1904). 

CLARK,  William  Andrews,  American  politician: 
b.  near  Connellsville,  Pa.,  1839,  Jan.  8,  of  Protestant 
Irish  farmer  stock.  His  preparation  for  college  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  removal  of  his  family  to  Iowa,  where  he 
attended  an  academy  at  Birmingham  and  studied  law  two 
years,  but  never  practiced.  He  taught  school  in  Missouri 
1859-60;  was  a  miner  in  Colorado  1862-3;  and  in  1863 
migrated  to  Idaho,  where  he  set  up  in  trade,  and  was  soon 
one  of  the  chief  merchants  in  the  Territory.  In  1867  he 
contracted  for  a  Star  Route  in  Montana;  and  in  1868 
formed  a  copartnership  for  a  mercantile  and  banking  busi¬ 
ness  there.  To  qualify  for  the  mining  business,  he  took  a 
complete  course  at  Columbia  School  of  Mines  1872-3. 
Since  then  he  has  been  identified  with  mining  interests  in 
every  mining  region  of  the  West,  and  has  for  many  years 
been  the  largest  individual  metal  producer  of  the  world, 
besides  having  interests  in  manufacturing,  railroading, 
mercantile  business,  etc.  He  was  State  orator  to  rep¬ 
resent  Montana  at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  of  1876, 
and  a  commissioner  of  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  of 
1884;  was  Masonic  Grand  Master  of  Montana  in  1877;  in 
1878  was  major  in  the  Nez  Perce  war  against  Chief  Joseph ; 
and  was  president  of  the  constitutional  convention  when 
Montana  was  admitted  to  the  Union.  In  1898  he  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  from  Montana,  but  a  protest  was 
filed  and  an  investigation  ordered;  before  a  report  was 
made  he  resigned,  returned  to  Montana,  and  was  re-elected 
for  the  term  1901-7.  He  was  placed  on  many  of  the 
most  important  senatorial  committees,  including  that  on 
foreign  relations. 

CLARK,  William  Bullock,  American  scientist; 
b.  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  1860,  Dec.  15.  He  was  graduated  at 
Amherst  College  in  1884.  After  a  course  of  European 
study  he  became  instructor  in  geology  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  in  1887,  and  since  1894  has  been  professor  of 
geology  there.  In  1891  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Maryland  Weather  Service. 

CLARK,  William  George,  English  scholar:  b.  1821, 
March;  d.  York,  1878,  Nov.  6.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  took  orders  in  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  but  gave  up  his  orders  in  1869,  explaining 
his  reasons  therefor  in  a  pamphlet  The  Present  Dangers  of 
the  Church  of  England  (1870)*  ..He  assisted  in  founding  the 
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Journal  of  Philology  in  1868,  but  is  best  known  for  his 
editorship  with  William  Aldis  Wright  (q.v.)  of  the  noted 
Cambridge  Shakespeare  (1863-6).  The  Globe  Shakespeare 
(1864)  was  also  edited  by  Clark  and  Wright.  Clark  pub¬ 
lished  also  Lectures  on  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Revival  of 
Learning  as  well  as  lesser  works. 

CLARK,  Willis  Gaylord,  American  poet,  twin 
brother  of  Lewis  Gaylord  Clark  (q.v.) :  b.  Otisco,  N.  Y., 
1810,  March  5;  d.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1841,  June  12.  He 
became  associate  editor  of  the  Columbian  Star,  a  religious 
weekly  paper  (1830),  but  resigned  shortly  after  to  take 
charge  of  the  Philadelphia  Gazette.  His  longest  poem  is 
The  Spirit  of  Life  (1833).  A  complete  edition  of  his  poems, 
edited  by  his  brother,  appeared  in  1847. 

CLARKE,  kldrk,  Adam,  ll.d.:  abt.  1762-1832,  Aug. 
26;  b.  in  the  north  of  Ireland:  biblical  commentator,  in 
the  Wesleyan  Methodist  connection.  He  studied  at  Kings- 
wood,  near  Bristol,  and  at  the  age  of  20  became  a  preacher 
or  evangelist,  in  which  capacity  he  did  great  and  good 
work.  Although  the  office  of  a  Wesleyan  pastor  is  not  fav¬ 
orable  for  the  development  of  scholarly  habits,  C.  contrived 
to  find  time  for  extensive  study.  His  first  work  was  a 
Bibliographical  Dictionary  (1802).  His  attainments  in  ori¬ 
ental  literature  and  biblical  knowledge  procured  for  him 
the  degree  of  ll.d.  from  St.  Andrews  Univ.  The  board  of 
commissioners  on  the  public  records  selected  him  to  edit 
Rymer’s  Fcedera.  He  also  edited  and  abridged  several 
other  works,  but  the  great  work  of  his  life  was  his  edition 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  English,  illustrated  with  a  com¬ 
mentary  and  critical  notes,  into  which  were  compressed  all 
the  results  of  his  singularly  extensive  and  varied  reading. 
The  first  vol.  appeared  1810,  the  eighth  and  last  1826. 

CLARKE,  Annie,  American  actress:  b.  Boston,  Mass., 
1845;  d.  Chicago,  1902,  May  22.  Her  first  appearance 
was  at  the  Boston  Museum  in  1853  as  the  Duke  of  York 
in  Richard  III.  For  several  years  she  acted  in  juvenile 
parts  in  various  places,  but  from  1861  till  1892  was  a 
member  of  the  stock  company  at  the  Boston  Museum, 
soon  becoming  the  leading  actress  there.  She  was  a  gen 
eral  favorite,  but  until  1892  was  seldom  seen  outside  c 
Boston.  After  that  date  she  played  in  Chicago  and  # 
other  cities. 

CLARKE,  Augustus  Peck,  American  physician:  b. 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  1833,  Sep.  24.  He  was  graduated 
at  Brown  University  in  1861,  and  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  in  1863.  He  was  an  army  surgeon  during  part  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  subsequently  entered  private  practice. 

He  has  been  sent  to  every  International  Medical  Congress 
since  1887,  and  from  1894-1901  was  dean  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Boston.  He  has  attained 
special  eminence  in  the  domain  of  obstetrics  and  gynecol¬ 
ogy- 

CLARKE,  Benjamin  Franklin,  American  educator: 
b.  Newport,  Maine,  1831,  July  14.  He  was  graduated 
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at  Brown  University  in  1863,  and  subsequently  became 
prolessor  of  mechanical  engineering  there.  In  1898-9 
he  was  acting  president  of  the  university. 

CLARKE,  Sir  Caspar  Purdon:  English  archaeologist 
and  art  critic;  b.  1846.  While  a  student  of  art  and  archi¬ 
tect  he  became  interested  in  archaeology,  and  was  appointed 
keeper  of  art  collections  and  asst.-director,  later  becom¬ 
ing  director  of  the  celebrated  Art  Museum,  South  Kensing¬ 
ton,  London.  In  this  capacity  he  travelled  extensively, 
seeking  and  gathering  art  treasures  in  the  most  out-of- 
the-way  places  throughout  the  world,  and  achieved  an 
enviable  reputation  as  a  universal  art  expert.  In  1883 
he  was  made  a  companion  of  the  order  of  the  Indian  Em¬ 
pire,  and  created  a  knight  in  1902.  In  1905  he  accepted 
the  appointment  of  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  New  York  City. 

CLARKE,  Creston,  American  actor:  b.  Philadelphia 
1865,  Aug.  20.  He  is  a  son  of  John  Sleeper  Clarke  (q.v.), 
and  was  educated  at  academies  in  Paris  and  London  with 
a  view  to  the  stage,  and  made  his  debut  in  London  1882. 
He  has  attained  success  in  tragic  roles,  and  has  written 
The  Last  of  His  Race  and  other  plays. 

CLARKE,  Edith  Emily,  American  librarian:  b.  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  1859,  Nov.  5.  She  was  graduated  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  in  1881,  and  after  teaching  school  some 
years,  took  up  library  work.  Having  served  as  cataloguer 
at  Columbia  University  Library  and  at  the  Newberry 
Library  in  Chicago,  she  became  chief  cataloguer  of  public 
documents  for  the  National  Government  in  1895,  and 
librarian  of  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1898. 

CLARKE,  Edward  Daniel:  1769-1822,  Mar.  9;  b. 
Willingdon,  Sussex,  England:  traveller.  He  studied  at 
Cambridge,  and  1790-99  was  tutor  and  travelling  com¬ 
panion  in  several  noblemen’s  families,  and  made  the  tour 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany 
and  on  one  tour,  1799-1802,  traversed  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Lapland,  Finland,  Russia,  the  country  of  the 
Don-Cossacks,  Tartary,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
Greece.  His  donations  to  the  Univ.  of  Cambridge  were 
recognized  by  bestowal  of  the  degree  ll.d.  In  1807, 
he  began  a  course  of  lectures  on  mineralogy,  and  the  uni¬ 
versity  established  a  professorship  of  that  science  in  his 
favor.  He  presented  to  the  library  of  Cambridge  valua¬ 
ble  marbles  collected  during  his  travels;  among  them  the 
colossal  statue  of  the  Eleusinian  Ceres,  on  which  he  wrote 
a  treatise  1803.  England  is  also  indebted  to  him  for  the 
famous  sarcophagus  with  the  inscription  in  three  languages. 
On  this  he  wrote  a  treatise:  The  Tomb  of  Alexander,  a  Dis¬ 
sertation  on  the  Sarcophagus  brought  from  Alexandria,  and 
now  in  the  British  Museum  (Lond.  1805).  His  Travels 
(first  vol.  1810,  fifth  1819)  were  received  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  favor.  An  additional  vol.,  containing  his  Travels 
through  Denmark,  Sweden,  Lapland,  N orway ,  Finland, 
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and  Russia,  was  published  after  his  death  (Lond.  1823). 
A  complete  edition  of  his  travels  appeared  in  11  vols. 
(Lond.  1819-24).  The  Univ.  of  Cambridge  purchased 
his  Greek  and  Oriental  manuscripts,  among  which  is  the 
famous  Codex  of  Plato,  which  Clarke  discovered  in  the 
island  of  Patmos. 

CL/  AKE,  Sir  Edward  George,  English  legal  writer: 
b.  London,  1841,  Feb.  15.  He  was  admitted  a  barrister 
of  London  Inn  in  1864,  and  was  solicitor-general  1886-92. 
He  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  Southwark  in  1880, 
and  for  Plymouth  1880-1900.  He  has  published  Treatise 
on  the  Law  of  Extradition  (1866,  3d  ed.  1888);  three  col¬ 
lections  of  Public  Speeches;  etc. 

CLARKE,  Frank  Wigglesworth,  American  chemist: 
b.  Boston,  Mass.,  1847,  March  19.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  Scientific  School  of  Harvard  University  in  1867, 
was  instructor  at  Cornell  1869,  professor  in  Howard  Uni¬ 
versity  1873-4,  and  professor  of  chemistry  and  physics, 
University  of  Cincinnnti  1874-83.  He  has  been  chief 
chemist  of  United  States  Geological  Survey  and  honorary 
curator  of  minerals,  United  States  National  Museum,  since 
1883.  He  is  a  member  of  many  American  and  foreign  scien¬ 
tific  societies,  and  was  a  member  of  the  International  Jury 
of  Awards  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  and  received 
from  the  French  government  the  decoration  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  He  has  published:  Weights,  Measures  and 
Money  of  All  Nations;  Elements  of  Chemistry;  A  Report 
on  the  Teaching  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  in  the  United 
States,  the  Smithsonian  Constants  of  Nature,  and  various 
official  bulletins.  He  is  also  author  of  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  scientific  essays  and  memoirs  published  in  magazines 
and  scientific  journals.  His  most  important  contributions 
to  science  have  been  his  Revaluation  of  Atomic  Weights , 
and  his  investigations  upon  the  constitution  of  the  natural 
silicates.  He  is  joint  author  with  L.  M.  Dennis  of  two 
recent  works,  Elementary  Chemistry  and  A  Laboratory 
Manual. 

CLARKE,  Sir  George  Sydenham,  English  soldier  and 
colonial  governor:  b.  Lincolnshire  1848,  July  4.  After 
being  educated  at  Haileybury  College  he  entered  the  Royal 
Engineers’  service  and  served  in  the  Egyptian  expedition 
in  1882,  in  the  Sudan  expedition  1885,  at  Suakin  and  else¬ 
where,  and  was  knighted  in  1893.  From  1901-4  he  was 
governor  of  Victoria,  Australia.  He  has  published:  Prac¬ 
tical  Geometry  and  Engineering  Drawing;  The  Principles 
of  Graphic  Statics;  Plevna;  Fortification:  Past,  Present, 
and  Future;  The  Last  Great  Naval  War;  The  Navy  and  the 
Nation;  Imperial  Defense;  Russia’s  Sea  Power. 

CLARKE,  Helen  Archibald,  American  writer:  b. 
Philadelphia.  She  graduated  from  the  musical  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  1884;  began  writ¬ 
ing  literary  articles  for  the  magazines  in  1887,  and  in  1889, 
with  Charlotte  Porter,  founded  Poet  Lore ,  a  journal  devoted 
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to  the  study  of  literature,  and  to  literary  criticism,  which 
has  maintained  a  high  degree  of  excellence  under  her  edi¬ 
torship.  She  has  devoted  herself  especially  to  the  study 
of  Browning,  and  has  edited  several  editions  of  his  works 
in  part  or  as  a  whole,  and  written  a  score  of  interpretative 
articles  on  the  man  and  his  work.  She  has  composed 
considerable  piano  music,  and  contributed  frequently 
to  the  various  musical  journals.  Her  work  has  appeared 
in  Shakespeariana,  the  Browning  Society  Papers,  Open 
Court,  Popular  Science  Monthly,  The  Conservator,  Phila¬ 
delphia  American,  Music  Review,  etc. 

CLARKE,  Henry  Francis,  u.s.a.:  1820,  Nov.  9 — 
1887,  May  10;  b.  Brownsville,  Fayette  co.,  Penn.  He 
graduated  at  West  Point  1843,  and  served  in  Texas,  Mex¬ 
ico,  Fla.,  and  as  instructor  at  the  military  acad.,  till  1857, 
when  he  was  made  capt.  and  sent  to  Utah  as  commissary. 
He  was  major  and  chief  commissary  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  1861-64,  and  took  part  in  its  chief  battles;  be¬ 
came  lieut.col.  1864,  and  after  the  war  was  brevetted 
brig,  and  maj.gen.  He  was  chief  of  commissariat  of  the 
div.  of  the  Missouri  1868-75,  and  of  the  div.  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  1879-84;  commissioned  col.  1882,  and  retired  1884, 
Nov.  9. 

CLARKE,  Hyde,  English  philologist’  b.  London  1815; 
d.  there  1895,  March  1.  In  diplomacy,  civil  engineering, 
and  scholarship  he  was  equally  at  home,  his  versalility 
being  conspicuous  in  Theory  of  Railway  Investment; 
Colonization  in  our  Indian  Empire  (1857);  Comparative 
Philology  (1858),  and  Examination  of  the  Legend  of  Atlantis 
(1886);  Early  History  of  the  Mediterranean  Populations; 
etc.  He  also  compiled  a  useful  abridged  English  Diction¬ 
ary. 

CLARKE,  James  Freeman,  d.d.:  1810,  Apr.  4 — 1888, 
June  8;  b.  Hanover,  N.  H.:  Unit,  clergyman.  He  grad¬ 
uated  at  Harvard  Univ.  when  19  yearn  old,  and  at  the 
Cambridge  Divinity  School  when  23,  and  entered  at  once 
upon  the  ministry  of  the  Unit.  Church  ?d  Louisville,  Ky. 
He  remained  there  till  1840,  in  the  mean  time  editing  the 
Western  Messenger  three  years  and  translating  De  Wette’s 
Theodore.  In  1841  he  received  a  call  to  the  Church  of 
the  Disciples,  Boston,  and  in  that  pastorate  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  working  life  excepting  an  interval  1850- 
53.  The  form  of  worship  in  his  church  combined  the 
congregational  responses  of  the  Prot.  Episc.  service,  the 
extemporaneous  pravers  of  the  Congl.  churches,  and  the 
silent  ones  of  the  Soc.  of  Friends.  #  He  was  prof,  of  nat¬ 
ural  religion  and  Christian  doctrine  in  Harvard  Univ. 
1867-71,  lecturer  on  ethnic  religions  1876-77,  and  for 
many  years  one  of  its  overseers;  trustee  of  the  Boston 
public  librarv,  and  member  of  the  state  board  of  educa¬ 
tion.  His  published  works  are  very  numerous  and  in¬ 
clude  historical  and  classical  as  well  as  religious  themes. 
He  assisted  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  William  H 
Channing  in  preparing  Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller  d 
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Ossoli  (Boston,  1852),  and  published  History  of  the  Cam¬ 
paign  of  1812,  and  Defense  of  General  William  Hull  for 
the  Surrender  of  Detroit  (New  York,  1848);  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Forgiveness  of  Sin  (1852);  Christian  Doctrine 
of  Prayer  (1854);  Orthodoxy;  its  Truths  and  Errors  (1866); 
Steps  of  Belief ,  or  Rational  Christianity  maintained  against 
Atheism ,  Free  Religion,  and  Romanism  (1870);  Ten  Great 
Religions  (1871-83);  Common  Sense  m  Religion  (1879); 
Exotics:  Attempts  to  Domesticate  Them.  (1876);  Essentials 
and  Non-essentials  in  Religion  (1878);  Memorial  and 
Biographical  Sketches  (1878);  Events  and  Epochs  in 
Religious  History  (1881);  Anti-Slavery  Days  in  New  York 
(1884);  Manual  of  Unitarian  Belief  (1884);  Every-Day 
Religion  (1886);  and  Vexed  Questions  (1886). 

CLARKE,  John:  1609  Oct.  8—1676,  Apr.  20;  b.  Suf¬ 
folk,  England:  a  founder  of  Newport  and  Rhode  Island. 
At  first  a  physician,  he  emigrated  to  Boston  1637,  but 
found  no  rest  there,  for  he  sympathized  with  Mrs.  Hutch¬ 
inson  and  Roger  Williams.  With  Coddington  and  others 
he  purchased  Aquidneck  from  the  Indians,  1638,  Mar.  24, 
and  there  at  Pocasset  became  pastor  of  the  second  Baptist 
church  founded  in  America;  it  was  soon  transferred  from 
the  n.  end  of  the  island  to  the  s.,  at  Newport.  When 
the  settlements  were  united,  1647,  C.  is  believed  to  have 
framed  the  first  code.  Visiting  Lynn,  Mass.,  he  was  ar¬ 
rested  and  regretted  that  some  one  paid  his  fine  and 
saved  him  a  whipping.  He  went  to  England  1651  to 
obtain  relief  for  the  colony,  published  1652  III  News  from 
New  England,  or  a  Narrative  of  New  England's  Persecution, 
and  remained  till  he  secured  from  Charles  II.,  1663,  an 
extremely  liberal  charter.  Returning,  he  resumed  his 
charge,  was  sent  to  the  R.  I.  assembly  1664-69,  was 
deputy  gov.  1669  and  1671,  and  was  commissioned  to 
revise  the  laws  of  the  colony.  He  died  at  Newport,  leaving 
his  farm  for  charitable  uses,  to  which  it  still  yields  a  small 
income.  Bancroft  calls  C.  ‘modest  and  virtuous,  perse* 
vering  and  disinterested.’  Others,  slighting  Roger  Wil¬ 
liams,  have  styled  him  ‘Father  of  R.  I.,’  and  more  plausibly 
‘Father  of  American  Baptists.’ 

CLARKE,  John  Mason,  American  scientist  ^.Canandai¬ 
gua,  N.  Y.,  1857,  April  15.  He  studied  at  Amherst  and 
Gottingen  and  from  1881  to  1884  was  professor  of  geology 
at  Smith  College.  He  subsequently  became  State  palae¬ 
ontologist  of  New  York,  and  has  written  numerous 
pamphlets  and  papers  on  geology  and  palaeontology. 

CLARKE,  John  Sleeper,  American  actor:  b.  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  1833,  Sept.  3:  d.  London,  Eng.,  1899,  Sept.  14. 
He  began  his  stage  career  in  childhood  and  played  comedy 
parts  with  success  from  1851  to  1869.  He  then  became 
a  theatrical  manager  and  with  his  brother-in-law,  Edwin 
Booth,  made  paying  ventures  in  various  houses  of  amuse¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States  and  England. 

CLARKE,  Joseph  Ignatius  Constantine,  American 
journalist  and  playwright:  b.  Kingstown,  Ireland,  1846, 
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July  31.  He  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1868,  and 
was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald  1870-83; 
edited  New  York  Journal  1883-95;  and  the  Criterion 
1898-1900.  His  plays  include:  Heartsease;  For  Bonnie 
Prince  Charlie;  The  First  Violin;  Her  Majesty;  and  he 
has  also  published  Robert  Emmet,  a  tragedy  in  blank 
verse  (1888);  Malmorda,  a  Metrical  Romance  (1893). 

CLARKE,  McDonald,  American  poet :  b.  Bath,  Maine, 
1798,  June  18;  d.  New  York  1842,  March  5.  He  was 
an  eccentric  character,  familiarly  known  as  ‘the  mad 
poet’ ;  and  was  the  subject  of  an  amusing  poem  by  Halleck, 
called  The  Discarded.  The  subjects  of  Clarke’s  verses 
were  usually  the  belles  of  the  city  and  topics  of  the  day. 
His  works  include:  Poetic  Sketches  (1826);  and  The  Belles 
of  Broadway  (1833).  One  of  his  poems  was  Now  Twi¬ 
light  Lets  Her  Curtain  Down. 

CLARKE,  Marcus  Andrew  Hyslop,  Australian 
novelist:  b.  London,  1846,  April  24;  d.  Melbourne,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  1881,  Aug.  2.  He  went  to  the  island  in  his  24th 
year,  took  up  journalism  and  acquired  the  experience 
of  bush  life  and  the  knowledge  of  antipodean  men  and 
things  of  which  such  brilliant  use  is  made  in  His  Natural 
Life,  a  striking  convict  story;  Holiday  Peak;  Old  Tales 
of  a  New  Country,  and  other  vivid  fictions. 

CLARKE,  Mary  Bayard,  American  author:  b.  Raleigh, 
N.  C.,  about  1830.  While  living  in  Cuba,  she  published 
verses  signed  ‘Tenella’  in  the  peridoicals.  After  her 
return  in  1855  she  wrote  Reminiscences  of  Cuba  for  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger.  Among  her  works  are  war 
lyrics  and  translations  from  Victor  Hugo;  also  prose 
articles  signed  ‘Stuart  Leigh’.  In  1870  was  published 
her  poem,  Clytie  and  Zenobia,  or  the  Lily  and  the  Palm , 
and  Wood  Notes,  a  compilation  of  North  Carolina  verse. 

CLARKE,  Mary  Victoria  Novello  Cowden,  English 
story-writer,  essayist,  and  Shakespearean  scholar:  b. 
London,  1809,  June  22;  d.  Genoa,  Italy,  1898,  Jan.  12. 
She  married  in  1828  Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  with  whom 
she  wrote  the  Shakespeare  Key  and  compiled  an  edition 
of  Shakespeare’s  plays.  Her  best  known  work  is  her 
Concordance  to  Shakespeare,  published  in  1845,  which  cost 
16  years  labor.  Other  works  from  her  pen  are:  The 
Girlhood  of  Shakespeare’s  Heroines  (1850) ;  World-noted 
Women  (1857);  The  Trust  and  Remittance  (1873);  A 
Rambling  Story  (1874). 

CLARKE,  Rebecca  Sophia  (‘Sophie  May’),  American 
novelist  and  writer  of  children’s  stories:  b.  Norridgewock, 
Maine,  1833,  Feb.  22;  d.  1906,  Aug.  16.  She  wrote  The 
Dotty  Dimple,  Flaxie  Frizzle  stories,  etc.,  for  children; 
and  the  novels,  Her  Friend’s  Lover;  The  Asbury  Twins; 
Quinnebasset  Girls,  etc. 

CLARKE,  Richard  Henry,  American  author-  b. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1827,  July  3.  He  became  president 
of  the  Society  of  American  Authors  in  1891.  He  has 
written  The  New  Crusade  oj  the  Nineteenth  Century  re- 
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lating  to  the  Church  and  slavery;  Socialism  m  America; 
Biography  of  Commodore  John  Barry,  Founder  of  the 
American  Navy;  Father  Sebastian  Rale,  an  answer  to 
Gladstone  on  Maryland  Toleration;  an  Illustrated  History 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States;  Lives  of  the 
American  Catholic  Bishops;  and  Old  and  New  Lights  on 
Columbus. 

CLARKE,  Dr.  Samuel:  1675,  Oct.  11—1729,  May  17; 
b.  Norwich,  England:  theologian.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge.  The  system  of  Descartes  at  that  time  held 
almost  universal  sway;  but  this  failing  to  satisfy  his 
mind,  he  adopted  the  views  of  his  contemporary  and 
friend  Newton.  With  philosophy,  he  studied  also  the¬ 
ology  and  philology.  He  was  some  time  chaplain  to  the 
Bp.  of  Norwich,  a  promoter  of  science;  he  afterward 
became  chaplain  to  Queen  Anne,  and  in  1709  rector  of 
St.  James’s.  By  his  work  on  the  Trinity  (1712),  in  which 
he  denied  that  that  doctrine  was  held  by  the  early  church, 
he  brought  himself  into  considerable  trouble.  The  con¬ 
vocation  of  bishops,  who  wished  to  avoid  controversy, 
contented  themselves  with  an  explanation  not  very  satis¬ 
factory,  and  a  promise  from  Clarke  to  be  silent  on  that 
subject.  His  views  inclined  toward  Arianism,  but  he 
was  a  vigorous  antagonist  of  the  freethinkers  of  his  time; 
in  opposition  to  Dodwell,  he  sought  to  demonstrate  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  from  the  idea  of  an  immaterial 
being.  His  most  famous  work  is  Demonstration  of  the 
Being  and  Attributes  of  God  (Lond.  1705) ;  connected 
with  it  in  subject  is  his  Verity  and  Certitude  of  Natural 
and  Revealed  Religion  (Lond.  1705).  At  the  instigation 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  who  was  inclined  to  the  doctrines 
of  Leibnitz,  Clarke  entered  into  a  keen  correspondence 
with  that  philosopher  on  space  and  time,  and  their  re¬ 
lations  to  God,  on  moral  freedom,  etc.  This  correspond¬ 
ence  was  published  under  the  title  of  Collection  of  Papers 
which  passed  Leibnitz  and  Clarke  in  the  years  1715  and 
1716  (Lond.  1717).  In  his  ethical  disquisitions  he  seeks 
to  find  a  foundation  for  moral  obligation  in  a  peculiar 
principle  which  he  calls  the  fitness  of  things,  or  the  re¬ 
lations  of  things  established  from  eternity  by  God.  He 
published  a  valuable  edition  of  Caesar  (Lond.  1712);  that 
of  Homer  (Lond.  1729-46)  was  completed  by  his  son. 
A  collected  edition  of  his  philosophical  works  appeared  in 
4  vols.,  Lond.  1738—42. 

CLARKE,  William  Horatio,  American  organist:  b. 
West  Newton,  Mass.,  1840.  He  filled  positions  as  organ¬ 
ist  in  Dedham,  Boston,  and  Woburn;  was  for  some  years 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Dayton,  Ohio;  was  organist 
of  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass.,  1878-87,  when  he 
retired  to  Reading,  Mass.,  where  he  built  the  fine  four- 
manual  organ  in  Clarigold  Hall.  He  has  published: 
New  Method  for  Reed  Organs  (1869) ;  Outline  of  the  Structure 
of  the  Pipe  Organ  (1877);  Anthems  and  Responses  (1879); 
The  Art  of  Transparent  Water  Coloring  (1902);  Short 
Sendee  Preludes  (1903);  Valuable  Organ  Information 
(1904);  Artistic  Method  for  Reed  Organs  (1905);  etc. 
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CLARKE,  William  Newton,  American  Baptist 
clergyman:  b.  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  1841,  Dec.  2.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Colgate  University  1861,  and  at  Hamilton  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary  1863.  He  filled  Baptist  pastorates  at 
Keene,  N.  H.,  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  Montreal,  and 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  1863-90,  and  was  a  professor  in  Tor¬ 
onto  Baptist  College  1883-7.  Since  1890  he  has  been 
professor  of  Christian  theology  at  Colgate  University, 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.  He  has  written:  Commentary  on  Mark 
(1881);  Outline  of  Theology  (1897);  What  Shall  We  Think 
of  Christianity ,  (1899);  Can  I  Believe  in  God  the  Father 
(1899);  A  Study  of  Christian  Missions  (1900);  The  Use  of 
the  Scripture  in  Theology  (1905). 

CLARKSBURG,  W.  Va.,  city  and  county  seat  of 
Harrison  County,  situated  in  the  north  central  part  of 
the  state  on  the  West  Fork  River,  a  branch  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  and  on  the  Parkersburg  branch  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad,  22  miles  west  of  Grafton.  The  Short 
Line,  the  Monongahela,  and  the  West  Virginia  and  Pitts¬ 
burg  divisions  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  also 
enter  the  city.  The  city  lies  in  a  section  abounding  in 
natural  resources,  natural  gas,  coal,  and  oil  being  plentiful ; 
and  the  farm,  grazing,  and  timber  lands  very  valuable. 
Clarksburg  is  called  the  ‘Fuel  City  of  the  Fuel  State.’ 
The  manufactures  are  many  and  varied,  there  being  glass, 
art  pottery,  chair,  and  cigar  factories,  chemical  and  carbon 
works,  wood-working  plants,  machine  shops,  foundries, 
bottling  works,  a  brewery,  and  a  grain  elevator  with  a 
capacity  of  80,000  bushels.  There  are  five  newspapers, 
daily  and  weekly  combined.  There  are  five  banks  in 
the  city  with  a  combined  capital  of  $675,000,  and  doing 
an  annual  business  of  $90,000,000.  Among  the  notable 
public  institutions  are  the  City,  the  Kesler,  and  the  Har¬ 
rison  County  hospitals.  There  is  an  excellent  free  school 
system  with  a  public  high  school,  supplemented  by  Broad- 
dus  Classical  and  Scientific  Institute,  Saint  Joseph’s 
Academy,  and  Elliot  Commercial  College.  The  city  has 
nine  church  edifices.  The  city  was.  first  settled  in  1772, 
became  a  borough  in  1785,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  city 
in  1899.  The  city  is  proud  of  having  been  the  birth¬ 
place  of  the  famous  ‘Stonewall’  Jackson.  Its  municipal 
affairs  are  administered  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  chief  of 
police,  and  a  council  of  10  members,  one  half  of  whom  are 
elected  each  year.  Pop.  (1910)  9,201. 

CLARKE’S  FORK,  or  River:  formed  in  Missoula  co., 
Montana,  lat.  47°  21'  n.,  long.  114°  38'  w.,  by  the  junction 
of  the  Flathead  river  from  the  n.  with  the  Bitter  Root 
from  the  s.  It  flows  n.w.,  and  with  a  fall  of  15  ft.  empties 
into  the  Columbia  in  Washington  in  lat.  48°  50'  n., 
long.  117°  45'  w.  Pend  d’Oreille  Lake,  45  m.  long  and  15 
m.  wide,  in  n.  Idaho,  is  an  expansion  of  this  river.  Length 
including  either  tributary,  about  650  m. — The  Flathead 
rises  in  British  Columbia,  in  the  Rocky  Mts.;  the  Bitter 
Root  in  s.w.  Montana,  in  the  Big  Hole  Mts.,  receiving 
the  waters  of  the  Hell  Gate. 


CLARKSON— CLARK  UNIVERSITY. 

CLARKSON,  kldrk'son,  Thomas:  philanthropist:  1760, 
Mar.  28 — 1846,  Sep.  26;  b.  Wisbeach,  Cambridgeshire, 
England;  son  of  a  clergyman,  master  of  the  free  grammar 
school  at  Wisbeach.  He  studied  at  Cambridge  Univ.,  and 
was  led  to  become  the  promoter  of  the  anti-slavery  agita¬ 
tion  in  Great  Britain  by  a  Latin  prize-essay  which  he 
wrote  1785,  on  the  question,  ‘Is  it  right  to  make  slaves  of 
others  against  their  will.’  An  English  translation  had  an 
extensive  circulation,  and  Clarkson  resolved  to  devote 
his  life  to  a  crusade  against  African  slavery.  Associations 
were  formed,  and,  besides  visiting  the  principal  towns  of 
England,  and  going  to  Paris,  in  the  cause,  Clarkson  pub¬ 
lished  numerous  essays,  pamphlets,  and  reports  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  m.p.,  whose  co-operation 
Clarkson  had  secured,  took  the  lead  in  the  anti-slavery 
agitation,  and  in  1787  brought  the  subject  before  parlia¬ 
ment.  1807,  Mar.  25,  the  law  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade  passed  the  legislature,  and  Clarkson  wrote  a 
History  of  the  Rise,  Progress ,  and  Accomplishment  of  the  Aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  African  Slavetrade,  2  vols,  8vo,  1808.  On  the 
formation  of  the  Anti-slavery  Soc.  1823,  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  W.  Indies,  Clarkson  became  one  of  its  leading 
members,  and  saw  its  object  attained  1833.  He  was 
active  in  other  benevolent  schemes,  particularly  in  es¬ 
tablishing  institutions  for  seamen  in  seaport  towns,  similar 
to  the  sailors’  homes.  He  was  in  deacon’s  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England,  but  showed  great  liking  for  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Friends,  though  he  never  joined  them. 

CLARKSVILLE:  city,  co.-seat  of  Montgomery  co., 
Tenn. ;  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  Cumberland  river,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Red  river,  45  m.  n.w.  of  Nashville,  199 
m.  from  Memphis;  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  rail¬ 
road.  It  was  incorporated  1830,  and  partially  destroyed 
by  fire  1878.  It  is  largely  engaged  in  raising,  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  shipping  tobacco.  Rich  deposits  of  iron 
ore  are  near.  It  has  foundries,  flour  and  planing  mills, 
and  manufactures  of  ploughs,  wagons,  carriages,  and  ice. 
Clarksville  is  the  seat  of  the  Southwestern  Presb.  Univ. ; 
and  has  also  a  girls’  acad.  and  several  fine  public  buildings, 
banks,  churches,  schools,  hotels,  etc.  It  has  2  daily 
papers  and  1  weekly,  and  a  monthly  issued  by  the  uni¬ 
versity.  Pop.  (1910)  8,548. 

CLARK  UNIVERSITY:  institution  for  advanced 
studies,  without  an  undergraduate  course;  at  Worcester, 
Mass.;  founded  by  Jonas  G.  Clark.  It  has  in  view  es¬ 
pecially  the  training  of  specialist  professors  for  colleges, 
and  is  indifferent  to  the  number  of  its  students,  who  thus 
far  are  few,  select,  and  mature,  compared  with  those  of 
the  older  universities.  The  buildings  are  on  high  ground 
near  the  city,  the  campus  containing  eight  acres.  The 
main  edifice,  204  by  114  ft.,  was  begun  1887;  a  chemical 
laboratory,  with  68  rooms,  was  erected  1888,  in  which 
year  Prof.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  presidency;  and  the  institution  was  formally 
opened  1889,  Oct.  2.  Five  depts.  were  organized:  mathe- 
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matics,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  psychology — 
the  plan  being  to  strengthen  these  in  every  way  before 
adding  others.  The  work  is  in  pure  science,  i.e.,  not 
applied.  In  1899,  pedagogy  was  made  one  of  the  sub¬ 
departments  of  psychology.  One  of  the  characteristic 
features  in  the  design  is  that  professors  and  students 
should  meet  on  the  same  plane,  the  professors  to  be  as 
older  students,  the  students  to  lecture  occasionally  on 
special  subjects.  Original  work  is  encouraged  and  de¬ 
manded,  and  a  number  of  scholarships  have  been  founded 
so  that  worthy  students  of  limited  means  might  devote 
themselves  to  research  along  special  lines,  and  not  be 
hindered  or  hampered  by  having  to  do  outside  work 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  their  studies.  In  1902, 
a  collegiate  department  was  opened  with  funds  bequeathed 
by  Mr.  Clark  (d.  1900),  for  the  establishment  of  an  under¬ 
graduate  department,  similar  to  that  of  the  post-graduate. 
The  following  unofficial  publications  issue  from  the  univ. : 
American  Journal  of  Psychology ;  Pedagogical  Seminary; 
Mathematical  Review.  In  1906  there  were  17  professors 
and  101  students;  and  the  library  contained  35,000  vol¬ 
umes  and  numerous  pamphlets.  The  value  of  the  grounds 
and  buildings  is  about  $230,000;  productive  funds  about 
$725,000  and  the  total  income  about  $45,000.  In  the 
summer  the  students  make  excursions  for  scientific  re¬ 
search. 

CLARY,  n.  kla'ri  [probably  corrupted  from  claret,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  red  tinge  of  the  tops],  ( Salvia  sclarea) : 
plant  of  the  same  genus  with  sage  (q.v.),  native  of  Italy 
and  other  southern  countries  of  Europe,  long  cultivated 
for  its  aromatic  and  other  properties.  It  is  a  biennial, 
about  2  ft.  high,  with  clammy  stem,  large,  heart-shaped, 
rough,  and  doubly  crenate  leaves,  and  whorls  of  pale- 
blue  flowers  in  loose  terminal  spikes,  with  large  colored 
bractese.  The  seed  is  generally  sown  in  spring,  and  the 
plants  flower  in  the  second  year.  C.  is  anti-spasmodic 
and  stimulating.  It  has  an  odor  resembling  that  of 
balsam  of  tolu,  and  is  used  for  seasoning  soups,  and  in 
confectionery  for  flavoring.  Its  flowers  are  used  for 
making  a  fermented  wine,  esteemed  for  its  flavor.  A 
British  species  of  Salvia  ( S .  Verbenaca )  is  sometimes 
called  wild  clary. 

CLASH,  n.  kl&sh  [an  imitative  word:  Dut.  kletse,  an 
echoing  stroke:  Ger.  klatschen,  imitative  of  the  sound  pro¬ 
duced  by  striking  with  the  hand  against  a  partition  or 
wall:  F.  glas,  noise,  knell:  Gr.  klazo,  I  clash,  as  arms]:  a 
noise  made  by  striking  one  thing  against  another;  col¬ 
lision;  an  opposition  of  interests;  contradiction:  V.  to 
strike  one  thing  against  another;  to  meet  in  collision;  to 
meet  in  opposition;  to  interfere  in  interests.  Clash'ing, 
imp.:  Adj.  interfering;  opposite:  N.  a  striking  against  in 
bodies;  opposition.  Clashed,  pp.  kldsht.  Clash'ingly, 
ad.  -U.  Clash,  v.  in  prov.  Eng.,  to  gossip:  N.  gossip; 
tittle-tattle. 

CLASP,  n.  kldsp  [OE.  elapse ,  imitative  of  the  sound  of 
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a  metal  fastening:  Dut.  gaspe,  a  clasp  or  buckle]:  a  hook 
for  fastening,  as  a  book  or  article  of  dress;  a  catch;  an 
embrace  by  throwing  the  arms  around:  V.  to  shut  or 
fasten  with  a  hook;  to  catch  and  hold  by  twining,  to  hold 
closely  in  the  hand ;  to  embrace  closely.  Clasp'ing,  imp. 
Clasped,  pp.  kldspt.  Clasp-knife,  a  knife  with  a  fold¬ 
ing  blade. 

CLASS,  n.  kids  [F.  classe — from  L.  classem ,  a  class :  Icel. 
klasi;  Sw.  and  Dan.  klase,  a  bunch:  comp.  Gael,  clas,  a 
play,  anything  arranged  in  a  set  order]  any  persons  or 
things  arranged  in  a  set  position  or  order ;  a  rank  of  persons 
a  number  of  persons  in  society  supposed  to  have  the 
same  position  in  regard  to  means,  rank,  etc. ;  a  number  of 
students  in  a  college  or  pupils  in  a  school,  engaged  in  the 
same  studies ;  a  distribution  or  scientific  arrangement 
into  groups  of  creatures  or  things  having  something  in 
common ;  a  kind  or  sort :  V.  to  arrange ;  to  put  into  sets  or 
ranks;  to  distribute  into  groups.  Clas'sing,  imp.  ar¬ 
ranging  in  sorts  or  ranks;  reducing  to  a  class.  Classed, 
pp.  kldst.  Clas'sify,  v.  -st-fl  [L.  classis,  a  class:  faclo , 
I  make  F.  classifier] :  to  arrange  or  distribute  into  groups 
or  divisions:  to  make  into  classes  according  to  something 
common.  Classifying,  imp,  arranging  in  sorts  or 
ranks.  Clas'sified,  pp.  -fid.  ClasSifier,  n.  fi-er, 
one  who.  Classification,  n.  -si-fi-ka'shiXn,  the  act  of 
arranging  into  classes,  ranks,  orders,  families,  groups, 
tribes,  etc.;  an  arrangement  into  classes  or  sets.  Clas'- 
sifi'able,  a.  -fi'd-bl,  that  maybe  classified.  ClasSifica'- 
tory,  a,  -ka'ter-i,  forming  the  basis  of  classification. 
Class-mate,  n.  one  at  school  or  college  attending  the 
same  class. — Syn.  of  ‘class,  n.’:  order;  rank;  degree. 

CLASS,  in  logic:  a  group  of  objects  of  thought  of 
which  the  individual  members,  while  differing  from  one 
another  by  distinguishing  features,  have  in  common  cer¬ 
tain  definite  marks  or  qualities  by  virtue  of  which  they 
form  a  unity  for  thought.  A  class  is  defined  by  its  inten¬ 
sion  or  meaning.  Its  extension  or  extent  of  application 
follows  from  its  intension.  Two  classes  may  have  the 
same  extension  without  the  same  intension.  If  there  be 
no  featherless  bipeds  who  are  not  men,  then  the  class- 
concepts  man  and  featherless  biped  have  the  same  exten¬ 
sion  but  not  the  same  intension  or  meaning.  The  class- 
group  may  have  definite  or  indefinite  extension,  e.g.,  the 
class  ‘American  soldier ’  is  definite,  the  class  ‘ points  in 
space ’  is  indefinite.  A  class  may  consist  of  individuals, 
e.g.,  American  generals,  or  of  smaller  classes,  e.g.,  Euro¬ 
peans.  A  natural  class  is  one  based  on  important  or 
essential  resemblances,  an  artificial  class  one  based  on 
unimportant  resemblances.  ‘Man’  is  a  natural  class, 
‘Men  who  wear  red  neckties’  an  artificial  one. 

CLASSIC,  a.  klds'sik,  or  Classical,  a.  -si-kdl  [L.  clas- 
sicus,  of  the  first  rank,  superior — from  classis,  a  class  or 
rank]:  pertaining  to  authors  of  the  highest  rank;  relating 
particularly  to  Roman  and  Greek  authors  of  the  highest 
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rank ;  chaste ;  pure ;  refined.  Clas'sic,  n.,  a  writer  of  the 
first  rank;  a  standard  book.  Clas'sics,  n.  plu.  -siks,  the 
best  anc.  Greek  and  Roman  authors;  Greek  and  Latin 
literature ;  authorities  or  models  of  the  first  class.  The 
term  classid  was  originally  applied  to  those  citizens  of 
Rome  that  belonged  to  the  highest  of  the  six  classes 
into  which  Servius  Tullius  divided  the  population.  As 
early  as  the  2d  c.  after  Christ,  it  was  applied  figuratively 
by  Gellius  to  writers  of  the  highest  rank,  and  this  des¬ 
ignation  has  been  generally  adopted  in  literature  and  art. 
Most  nations  have  had  at  some  one  time  a  more  than  usual 
production  of  permanent  literature,  and  this  is  often 
styled  the  classical  period  of  their  literature,  and  its 
most  distinguished  writers  their  classics.  But  as  the 
best  productions  of  the  writers  and  artists  of  antiquity 
have  continued  to  be  looked  upon  as  models,  the  word 
‘classics’  has  come  to  designate,  in  a  narrower  sense,  the 
best  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  ‘classical’  to  mean 
much  the  same  as  ‘ancient.’  On  the  revival  of  learning 
in  Europe  the  manifest  superiority  of  the  ancient  classics 
to  the  crude  productions  of  a  semi-barbarous  period  gave 
rise  to  a  large  amount  of .  servile  imitation.  This  was 
especially  the  case  in  those  countries  whose  languages 
most  nearly  approximated  to  the  classical  models,  the 
Latin-speaking  nations  of  southern  and  central  Europe. 
German  literature,  which  sprung  into  existence  more  re¬ 
cently,  has  perhaps  most  completely  escaped  the  infec¬ 
tion.  In  England  the  trammels  of  this  sort  of  literary 
despotism  were  most  experienced  in  the  higher  education, 
which  was  cast  completely  in  a  classical  mold,  and  from 
force  of  habit  has  in  great  measure  retained  it,  but  the 
form  and  substance  of  the  native  literature  have  on  the 
whole  been  wonderfully  little  affected  by  this  exotic  dis¬ 
cipline.  In  Italy  the  early  literature  was  very  strongly 
penetrated  with  the  classical  spirit.  It  was  in  France, 
that  the  spirit  of  imitation  took  the  strongest  hold  of  the 
national  genius.  Under  the  influence  of  Hugo  and  others, 
however,  France  has  latterly  escaped  from  the  trammels 
of  her  classical  age.  Classically,  ad.  -li.  Clas'sical'- 
ity,  n.  -k&l'i-ti.  Clas'sicalness,  n.  Classicism,  n.  -sis- 
Izm,  a  classic  idiom  or  style;  a  pretentious  affectation  of 
the  classical  character.  Classicist,  n.  klas'i-sist,  one 
having  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  classics. 

CLASSIFICATION:  the  arrangement  of  objects  of 
knowledge  by  classes  in  terms  of  their  mutual  relations 
of  resemblance  and  difference.  The  goal  of  classification, 
for  any  department  of  knowledge,  or,  indeed,  for  the 
whole  sphere  of  knowledge,  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
various  classes  of  objects  of  cognition  into  a  systematic 
unity  of  such  a  character  that  every  class  will,  in  its  due 
place,  exhibit  itself  as  an  expression  of  the  underlying 
principles  upon  which  the  classification  is  based.  Ob¬ 
viously,  then,  the  problem  of  classification  is  not  of  a 
merely  formal  or  conventional  kind  and  the  character 
of  any  classification  must  depend  upon  and  alter  with 
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the  development  of  knowledge  in  any  field  in  question. 
In  a  natural  classification  the  principles  taken  as  uniting 
objects  into  classes  should  be  such  that  they  manifest 
themselves  throughout  the  diversity  of  the  objects  con¬ 
cerned  and  carry  with  them  the  largest  number  of  im¬ 
portant  correlated  properties.  In  Zoology,  for  example, 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  central  nervous  system 
constitute  such  a  principle.  Many  other  important 
properties  of  animal  life  are  correlated  with  the  presence 
or  absence  of  a  spinal  cord.  So  we  have  the  fundamental 
classes  of  Inchordata  or  Invertebrates  and  Chordata  or 
Vertebrates..  An  example  of  an  artificial  classification 
is  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  books  in  a  library. 
The  distinction  between  natural  and  artificial  classification 
is  not  an  absolute  one.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet  are 
products  and  instruments  of  human  culture  and  their 
order  has  become  a  second  nature.  Every  classification 
grows  out  of  some  human  purpose  and  has  its  value  in 
relation  thereto.  Methods  of  classification,  not  only  in 
the  biological  sciences,  but  in  the  humanistic  sciences 
(psychology,  ethics,  sociology,  history,  etc.),  as  well, 
have  been  greatly  affected  by  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 
The  ‘classification  of  the  sciences’,  an  important  part  of 
philosophy,  has  been  carried  out  in  evolutionary  terms, 
especially  by  Comte,  Hegel,  and  Herbert  Spencer. 

CLASSIS,  kltis'ls  (L.,  class):  a  body  in  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Holland,  and  in  its  American  daughter,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  a  presbytery.  It  is  composed  of  the  pastors 
and  some  elders  in  a  given  district,  and  is  intermediate 
between  a  consistory  and  a  synod,  hearing  appeals  from 
the  former,  while  appeals  from  it  go  up  to  the  latter. 
The  C.  ordains  and  deposes  ministers,  confirms  and  dis¬ 
solves  pastoral  connections,  and  sends  clerical  and  lay 
delegates  to  the  local  and  general  synods. 

CLATHRATE,  a.  kltith'rat  [L.  clathri;  Gr.  klethra ,  a 
trellis  or  lattice]:  in  hot.,  latticed  like  a  grating.  Clath- 
ra'ria,  n.  - ra'ri-d ,  a  genus  of  fossil  cycadaceous  stems,  so 
called  from  the  lattice-like  arrangement  of  the  leaf-scars 
which  ornament  their  surface. 

CLATTER,  n.  kl&t'ter  [an  imitative  word:  Dut.  Mater, 
a  rattle ;  klateren,  to  rattle] :  a  rapid,  rattling  noise  made  by 
hard  bodies  when  brought  sharply  into  contact;  a  noise 
tumultuous  and  confused;  rapid,  noisy  talk;  V.  to  make 
a  rattling  noise  by  striking  hard  bodies  together;  to  talk 
rapidly  and  idly;  to  clamor.  Clat'tering,  imp.  Ci.at'- 
tered,  pp.  -terd.  Clat'terer,  n.  one  who.  Clat'- 

TERINGLY,  ad.  -K. 

CLAUDE,  klawd,  Fr.  klod,  Jean:  1619-87,  Jan.  13;  b- 
Sauvetat,  near  Agen,  on  the  Garonne :  French  Prot.  theo¬ 
logian.  He  was  prof,  of  theol.  at  Nimes  1653-61,  at  Mont- 
auban  1662-66,  and  afterward  pastor  in  Paris.  His  zeal 
engaged  him  in  controversies  with  Bossuet  and  others,  and 
caused  him  to  be  twice  silenced.  On  the  revocation  of  the 
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Edict  of  Nantes,  1685,  he  fled  to  Holland,  and  was  pen 
sioned  by  the  Prince  of  Orange.  His  eloquence  was  fa¬ 
mous.  Besides  replies  to  Bossuet,  Nouet,  etc.,  he  published 
Defense  de  la  Refonnation  (1678),  and  Plaintes  des  Protestants 
(1686).  He  died  at  the  Hague ;  lives  of  him  were  written 
by  Niceron  and  Laderize.  His  (Euvres  posthumes  (Amster¬ 
dam,  1688)  contain  the  celebrated  Traite  de  la  Composition 
d'un  Sermon,  translated  1778. 

CLAUDE,  St.  sang  Mod:  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Jura, 
romantically  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bienne  and 
Tacon,  25  m.  s  of  Lons-le-Saulnier.  The  town  originated  in 
an  abbey  erected  in  the  5th  c.,  which  had  extensive  privi¬ 
leges,  including  a  very  oppressive  one — viz.,  that  a  year’s 
residence  on  the  abbey-lands  made  a  peasant  a  serf.  Serf¬ 
dom  continued  down  to  the  Revolution.  St.  C.  has  a  tine 
cathedral  and  manufactures  of  cotton  and  paper;  and 
musical  boxes,  snuff  boxes,  toys,  and  fancy  articles  of 
horn,  bone,  etc.,  are  largely  made.  Pop.  7,000. 

CLAUDE  LORRAINE,  Mawd,  or  Mod,  lor -ran'  (properly 
named  Claude  Gelee):  1600-82;  b.  Lorraine:  landscape- 
painter.  A  relative,  who  travelled  as  a  lace-dealer,  took 
C.,  when  a  boy,  to  Italy,  but  deserted  him  in  Rome. 
However,  he  soon  found  employment  in  grinding  colors, 
and  doing  other  menial  services  for  Agostino  Tassi,  a  land 
scape-painter,  from  whom  he  gained  some  knowledge  of 
art.  He  studied  next  under  Godfrey  Waals  at  Naples,  and, 
after  wandering  for  some  time  through  Europe,  he  finally 
settled  at  Rome  1627.  The  demand  for  his  pictures  rapidly 
increased,  and  he  received  numerous  commissions. 

C.’s  landscapes  are  in  the  chief  galleries  of  Italy,  France, 
Spain,  and  Germany,  and,  in  particular,  England,  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Waagen,  contains  54  paintings  by  him. 
Four  of  his  best  works— landscapes  known  as  Morning, 
Noon,  Evening,  and  Twilight— are  in  the  royal  gallery 
at  St.  Petersburg.  The  painting  on  which  C.  himself 
set  the  highest  value  is  the  Villa  Madama.  He  kept  it 
as  a  study,  and  refused  to  sell  it,  even  when  Pope  Clement 
IX.  offered  for  it  as  much  gold  coin  as  would  cover  the 
canvas.  As  C.’s  paintings  have  always  commanded  ven 
high  prices  many  copies  and  imitations  have  been  imposed 
on  buyers.  This  was  the  case  even  during  the  artist’s  life¬ 
time,  for  he  set  high  prices  on  his  works.  In  order  to 
stop  the  fraudulent  trade  earned  on  in  his  name  he  col¬ 
lected  the  sketches  of  his  pictures  in  six  books,  to  which 
he  gave  the  title  Libri  Veritatis.  They  are  now  in  the 
library  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

C.  was  an  earnest,  indefatigable  student  of  nature,  and 
possessed  great  invention.  No  one  could  paint  with 
greater  beauty,  brilliancy,  and  truth  the  effects  of  sunlight 
at  various  hours  of  the  day,  of  wind  on  foliage,  the  dewy 
naoistness  of  morning  shadows,  or  the  magical  blending  of 
faint  and  ever-fainter  hues  in  the  far  horizon  of  an  Italian 
sky;  but  it  has  been  affirmed — especially  of  late — that  his 
conception  is  often  artificial,  conventional,  and  positively 
untrue,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  introduction  of 
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pseudo-Greek  architecture  into  modern  scenes  is  in  utter¬ 
ly  bad  taste.  His  figures  are  in  general  such  inferior 
accessories,  that  he  was  wont  to  say  he  made  no  charge  for 
them  when  he  sold  his  pictures.  In  his  private  character, 
C.  was  amiable  and  very  generous. 

CLAUDET’S  FOCIMETER,  klo-ddz' fosfori e-ter :  instru¬ 
ment  for  ascertaining  the  coincidence  or  non-coincidence  of 
the  chemical  and  visual  foci  in  portrait  or  landscape  com¬ 
binations  of  lenses.  It  consists  of  eight  fans  or  equal  seg¬ 
ments  of  a  circle,  arranged  spirally  round  a  horizontal 
axis;  they  are  white,  and  numbered  from  one  to  eight,  with 
black  figures,  and  when  in  use,  are  so  placed  as  t)  be  all 
seen  together  from  the  lens.  The  method  usually  adopted 
in  testing  a  lens  is  to  focus  with  great  accuracy  the  fan 
numbered  4,  and  take  a  photograph  of  the  instrument,  in 
which,  if  No.  4  be  the  sharpest  and  best  defined,  it  is  a 
proof  of  the  coincidence  of  the  chemical  with  the  visual 
focus;  if,  however,  No.  3  should  be  sharper,  the  lens  has 
been  under-corrected;  if  No.  5,  the  lens  has  been  over- 
corrected;  in  the  former  case,  the  lens  must  be  turned 
more  toward  the  ground  glass,  and  in  the  latter  further 
from  the  ground  glass. 

CL  AUDI  ANUS,  klau-dl-d'  nits,  Claudius:  Latin  poet  of 
Alexandria,  in  the  end  of  the  4th  and  beginning  of  the  5th 
c.  He  wrote  first  in  Greek,  which  appears  to  have  been 
his  native  tongue  (though  lie  was  of  Roman  extraction); 
but,  as  Gibbon  says,  he  ‘assumed  in  his  mature  age  the 
familiar  use  and  absolute  command  of  the  Latin  language, 
soared  above  the  heads  of  his  feeble  contemporaries;  and 
placed  himself,  after  an  interval  of  300  years,  among  the 
poets  of  ancient  Rome.’  His  poems  brought  him  into  such 
reputation,  that,  at  the  request  of  the  senate,  the  emperors 
Arcadius  and  Honorius  erected  a  statue  in  honor  of  him  in 
the  forum  of  Trajan.  The  productions  of  C.  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  consist  of  two  epic  poems,  The  Rape  of 
Proserpine,  and  the  incomplete  Battle  of  the  Giants;  besides 
panegyrics  on  Honorius,  idyls,  epigrams,  and  occasional 
poems.  C.  has  a  brilliant  fancy,  rich  coloring,  with  variety 
and  distinctness  in  his  pictures;  but  is  often  deficient  in 
taste  and  gracefulness.  Editions  of  his  works  were  published 
by  Gessner  (1759),  Burmann  (1760),  and  Jeep  (Turin,  1875). 
A  poor  English  translation  was  executed  by  Haw^kins  (Lon¬ 
don,  1817);  and  a  version  of  the  Rape  by  Dean  Howard. 
See  Rosa. 

CLAUDIUS,  klau'di-vs ,  I.,  Tiberius,  Roman  emperor: 
b.c.  10— a. d.  54;  b.  Lyon;  youngest  son  of  Nero  Claudius 
Drusus,  who  was  step-son  of  the  emperor  Augustus.  He 
was  naturally  sickly  and  infirm,  and  his  education  was 
neglected,  or  left  to  be  cared  for  by  women  and  freedmen. 
His  supposed  imbecility  saved  him  from  the  cruelty  of 
Caligula;  but  C.,  in  his  privacy,  had  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  study  of  history,  and  wrote  in  Latin  and 
Greek  several  extensive  works  now  lost.  After  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  Caligula,  C.  was  found  by  the  soldiers  in  a 
corner  of  the  palace,  where,  in  dread,  he  had  concealed 
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himself.  The  praetorians  carried  him  forth,  proclaimed 
him  emperor,,  and  compelled  his  recognition  by  the  senate 
and  many  citizens  who  had  hoped  to  restore  the  republic. 
By  his  payment  of  the  troops,  who  had  raised  him  to  the 
throne,  C.  gave  the  first  example  of  the  baneful  practice 
which  subjected  Rome  to  a  military  despotism  under  the 
succeeding  emperors.  The  first  acts  of  his  reign  gave 
promise  of  mild  and  just  government,  but  in  the  year  42, 
when  a  conspiracy  against  his  life  was  detected,  his  timidity 
led  him  to  yield  himself  entirely  to  the  guidance  of  his  in¬ 
famous  wife,  Messalina,  who,  in  concert  with  the  freedmen, 


Coin  of  Claudius,  representing  his  British  triumph. 
From  the  British  Museum. 


Pallas  and  Narcissus,  practiced  cruelties  Emd  extortions 
without  restraint.  C.  meanwhile  lived  in  retirement,  partly 
occupied  in  studies,  and  expended  enormous  sums  in  build¬ 
ing,  especially  in  the  famous  Aqua  Claudia  (Claudian  Aque¬ 
duct).  This  great  work  occupied  30,000  laborers  during 
11  years.  Abroad,  the  armies  of  C.  were  victorious.  Mauri¬ 
tania  was  made  a  Roman  province,  the  conquest  of  Britain 
was  commenced,  and  some  progress  was  made  in  Germany. 
After  the  execution  of  Messalina,  another  woman,  equally 
vicious  and  more  cruel,  Agrippina  (q.v.),  married  the  em¬ 
peror,  and  destroyed  him  by  poison,  a.d.  54,  in  order  to 
secure  the  succession  of  her  son  Nero.  After  his  death,  C. 
was  deified. 

CLAUDIUS,  Marcus  Aurelius,  surnamed  Gothicus; 
Roman  emperor:  214-270  (reigned  268-270);  b.  Illyria,  or 
Dardania.  By  ability  and  valor  he  rose  from  humble 
station,  was  made  a  general  by  Decius;  and  by  Valerian 
placed  in  command  on  the  lower  Danube.  Called  to  Italy 
to  crush  Aureolus  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army 
on  Gallienus’s  death,  and  acknowledged  by  the  senate  268, 
Mar.  24.  On  that  day  he  won  the  surname  of  German icus 
by  a  victory  over  the  Alemanni.  His  glorious  title  of 
Gothicus  commemorates  the  first  serious  check  received  by 
the  most  dangerous  invaders  of  the  empire:  in  the  great 
battle  of  Nai'ssus  the  Goths  were  totally  defeated,  and  50,000 
killed.  C.  lived  in  an  age  of  decadence,  unfavorable  to 
fame;  but  he  was  a  great  man,  and  the  multitude  (unparal¬ 
leled  since  the  ‘good  emperors’)  of  coins  struck  Dim 
Claudio,  after  his  death  and  deification,  show  the  reverence 
felt  for  his  character  and  services.  He  died  at  Sirmium  of 
a  pestilence  which  spread  from  the  vanquished  Goths. 
His  short  reign,  and  those  of  his  successors  Aurelian  and 
Probus,  whose  careers  were  curiously  similiar  to  his,  are 
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among  the  few  that  redeem  the  3d  c.  and  make  the  throne 
illustrious. 

CLAUDIUS,  klow'de-us,  Matthias:  1743-1815,  Jan.  21; 
b.  Rheinfeld  near  Lubeck:  German  poet.  Nearly  his 
whole  life  was  passed  in  retirement  at  Wandsbeck,  near 
Hamburg,  where  he  conducted  a  weekly  paper,  the  Wands- 
becker  Bote  ( Messenger ),  1770-75,  and  prepared  his  collected 
works,  Asmus  omnia  sua  secum  portans  (8  vols.  1774-1812). 
His  muse  was  humorous,  popular,  and  moral;  but  in  later 
life  he  became  a  pietist,  and  wrote  only  on  grave  subjects. 
C.  was  intimate  with  Klopstock.  His  Rheinweinlied  is  still 
popular,  and  many  of  his  songs  have  been  set  to  music. 
His  life  was  written  by  Herbst  (Gotha,  1857),  and  a  book 
on  C.  and  Hebei  by  Kahle  (Berlin,  1864). 

CLAUDIUS  CH3CUS,  klau'di-m  se'kus,  Appius:  b.c. 
4th  c.:  Roman  author  and  partrician.  Without  passing 
through  the  office  of  consul,  he  was  elected  censor,  b.c. 
312,  placed  men  of  low  birth  in  the  senate,  held  his  office 
in  defiance  of  custom  after  his  colleague  resigned,  retained 
it  three  and  a  half  years  beyond  the  limit  of  the  iEmilian 
law,  transferred  the  charge  of  the  public  worship  of  Her¬ 
cules  from  the  Politiangens  to  the  public  slaves,  and  built 
the  great  road  and  aqueduct  between  Rome  and  Capua, 
named  from  him  *  the  Appian  Way.’  He  resigned  the  cen¬ 
sorship,  b.c.  306,  was  elected  consul  307,  made  interrex 
298,  and  led  the  army  in  Samuium  296,  subsequently  he 
became  praetor,  and  was  at  one  time  dictator.  He  opposed 
with  much  vigor  the  attempts  of  Cineas,  minister  of  Pyrr¬ 
hus,  king  of  Epirus,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Romans. 
He  was  author  of  a  poem,  mentioned  by  Cicero,  and  of  a 
legal  work,  De  Usurpationibus,  aud  is  believed  to  have  been 
at  least  a  part  author  of  the  Legis  Actiones,  published  by 
Flavius. 

CLAUDIUS  CRASSUS,  Appius:  see  Appius  Claudius 
Crassus. 

CLAUS,  Santa:  see  Nicholas. 

CLAUSE,  n.  klawz  [F.  clause ,  a  clause — from  L.  clausa, 
a  period,  a  clause— from  L.  clausus,  shut — lit.,  a  thing  con¬ 
cluded  or  closed  up,  an  inclosure]:  a  part  shut  off;  a  part  or 
member  of  a  sentence;  an  article  in  an  agreement;  a  stipu¬ 
lation  in  a  document:  see  Deed.  Clau'sular,  a.  -zu-ler , 
consisting  of  or  having  clauses. 

CLAUSEL,  klo-zel,  Bertrand:  French  marshal:  1772- 
1842;  b.  Mirepoix,  Ari^ge;  obtained  distinction  in  the 
Italian  and  Austrian  campaigns  of  Napoleon;  but  especially 
as  commander  in  Spain,  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca, 
1812.  Condemned  to  death  as  a  traitor  after  the  return  of 
the  Bourbons,  he  was  permitted  to  return  from  exile  to 
France;  commanded  in  Algeria  1830;  and  was  made  gov.- 
gen.  of  Algeria,  1835. 

CLAUS'ENBURG:  see  Klausenburg. 

CLAUSEWITZ,  klow  zeh-mts,  Karl  von:  1780,  June  1— 
1831,  Nov.;  b.  at  Burg:  distinguished  Prussian  general, 
whose  writings  prepared  the  way  for  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  theory  of  war.  He  served  with  distinction  in  several 
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campaigns  in  the  Prussian  and  in  the  Russian  service,  was 
a  staff-officer  under  Blucher,  1813,  and  in  1815  became 
chief  of  a  Prussian  army  corps,  and  was  ultimately  director 
of  the  army  school,  and  inspector  of  artillery.  He  died  of 
cholera  at  Breslau.  Of  his  works,  the  best  known  are  lip 

treat  book  on  war,  Vom  Krieg  (3  vols.),  and  his  life  or 
charnhorst. 


CLAUS'THAL:  see  Klausthal. 

CLAUSTRAL,  a.  klaws'trdl  [F.  claustral;  L.L.  lau- 
stralis — from  L.  clamtrum,  a  cloister— from  claudo,  I  shr  l 
up,  I  inclose]:  of  or  pertaining  to  a  cloister  or  religious 
house;  living  in  a  cloister  or  religious  house. 

CLAVAGELLA,  cldv-a-gel'la,  or  Club-shell:  genus  of 
lamellibrancliiate  mollusks  of 
the  same  family  with  aspergil¬ 
lum  (q.v.),  of  which  fossil  spe¬ 
cies  were  first  known  to  natu¬ 
ralists,  but  existing  species  also 
have  been  discovered.  These 
mollusks  inhabit  holes  which 
they  excavate  for  themselves  in 
rocks  or  in  masses  of  coral,  and 
the  ordinary  form  of  the  bivalve 
shell  is  curiously  modified,  one 
valve  being  fixed  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  chamber  in  which 
the  animal  lives,  and  the  other 
free  and  capable  of  motion  on 
its  hinge  within  that  chamber,  while  the  shelly  substance 


Clavagella  Aperta: 
External  view  of  the  free  valve. 


Clavagella  Lata:  Showing  the  Cavity  and  Fixed  Valve, 
the  fixed  valve;  6,  the  calcareous  tube;  c,  a  cavity  communicat¬ 
ing  by  a  tubule  with  that  of  the  clavagella. 

of  the  fixed  valve  is  continued  without  interruption  into  a 
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tube  extending  from  the  chamber  outward.  The  young 
mollusk  is  supposed  to  make  its  way  into  the  rock  by  ex¬ 
cavating  this  tube,  but  whether  its  excavations  are  accom¬ 
plished  by  mere  mechanical  means,  or  by  the  aid  of  some 
chemical  solvent,  is  still  uncertain. — Fossil  Clavagellce  have 
not  been  found  in  any  strata  older  than  the  supracretaceous 
group. 

CLAVARIA,  kld-vd'ri-a:  genus  of  Fungi  of  the  division 
Hymenomycetes,  subdivision  Glavati.  The  spores  are  pro¬ 
duced  equally  on  all  parts  of  the  surface.  The  species  are 
numerous,  some  simple  and  club-shaped,  some  branched. 
G.  botrytis,  a  species  common  in  oak  and  beech  woods  in 
Germany,  growing  on  the  ground,  among  moss,  grass, 
heath,  etc.,  is  gathered  when  young,  and  used  as  food, 
having  an  agreeable,  sweetish  taste.  It  ceases  to  be  edible 
when  old.  Another  German  species,  C.  Jiava,  which  grows 
on  sandy  ground  in  tir-woods,  is  used  in  the  same  way. 
Other  species  appear  to  have  similar  properties,  and  Liebig 
found  them  to  contain  the  saccharine  substance  called 
mannite.  G.  botrytis  is  the  Keulenpilz,  and  G.  Jiava  the 
Ziegenbart  (goat’s  beard)  of  the  Germans. 

CLAVATE,  a.  kid' vat  [L.  clava,  a  club:  Skr.  cdla,  a 
lance  or  club]:  in  bot.,  club-shaped;  becoming  gradually 
thicker  toward  the  top.  Clavieorm,  a.  kld'vi-fawrm  [L. 
forma,  shape]:  same  sense  as  preceding.  Clavellose,  a. 
kldv'el-lbz,  having  club-like  processes. 

CLAVE,  v.:  see  under  Cleaye  1. 

CLAVICLE,  n.  kldv'i-kl  [F.  clavicule,  the  collar-bone — 
from  L.  cldvic'ula,  a  small  key — from  cldvis,  a  key] :  the 
collar-bone— so  called  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  an 
anc.  key.  Clavicular,  a.  kld-vik'u-ler,  pertaining  to  the 
collar-bone.  Clayiary,  n.  kld'vi-er'i ,  in  music ,  an  index 
of  keys.  Cla'vier,  n.  -er,  the  key-board  of  an  organ  or 
piano.  Clavichord,  n.  kld'vi kawrd  [L.  chorda ,  a  chord]; 
a  musical  instrument  like  a  small  pianoforte. 

CLAV  ICLE,  or  C.ol'lar-Bone:  a  bone  which,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  scapula  (q.v.)  or  blade-bone,  forms  the 
shoulder.  As  reference  to  the  figure  shows,  it  is  placed 
horizontally  at  the  upper  and  lateral  part  'of  the  thorax, 
immediately  above  the  first  rib.  and  it  articulates  internally 
with  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum  (q.v.)  or  breast-bone, 
and  externally  with  the  acromion  process  (or  highest  point) 
of  the  scapula. 

Its  chief  office  is  to  keep  the  shoulders  well  separated 
and  steady,  and  to  afford  a  fulcrum  by  which  the  muscles 
(the  deltoid  and  great  pectoral)  are  enabled,  to  give  lateral 
movement  to  the  arm.  Accordingly,  it  is  absent  in  those 
animals  in  which  the  movement  of  the  fore-limbs  is  only 
backward  and  forward  (in  one  plane)  for  the  purpose  of 
progression,  as  in  the  Pacliydermata,  Ruminantia,  and 
Solidungula;  while  it  is  present  in  all  Quadrumana,  and  in 
those  of  the  Rodentia,  in  which  the  anterior  extremities  are 
used  for  prehension  as  well  as  motion,  as  the  rat,  squirrel, 
and  rabbis;  and  in  the  cheiroptera  and  insectivora,  as  the 
bat,  mole,  and  hedgehog.  In  the  mole  it  occurs  in  the 
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form  of  a  cube,  being  very  short  and  broad,  and  of  ex. 
treme  strength.  In  many  of  the  Carnivora  (the  cat,  foi 
example)  the  C.  is  present  in  the  rudimentary  form  of  a 
small  bone  suspended  (like  the  hyoid  bone  in  the  neck) 
among  muscles,  and  not  connected  with  either  the  ster¬ 
num  or  the  scapula.  In  birds,  where  great  resistance  is 
required  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  the  enormous  pec¬ 
toral  muscles  to  approximate  the  shoulders,  the  clavicles 
are  large  and  united  at  an  angle  in  the  median  line  (just 
above  the  anterior  end  of  the  sternum)  into  a  single  bone, 
anatomically  known  as  the  *  f urculum,  ’  but  popularly  re¬ 
cognised  as  ‘the  merry-thought.’  (A  lateral  view  of  the 
f  urculum  is  given  in  the  figure  of  the  skeleton  of  the  gold¬ 
en  eagle  in  the  article  Birds.)  In  this  class  of  animals, 
additional,  and  even  more  efficient,  support  to  the  anterior 
extremity  is  afforded  by  the  extension  of  the  coracoid  pro 
cess  of  the  scapula  into  a  broad,  thick  bone  called  the 
‘  coracoid  bone  ’  (q.v.),  which  extends  to  the  sternum. 
This  bone  presents  various  modifications  in  reptiles  and 
certain  fishes. 

In  the  human  subject,  the  C.  being  exposed  to  the  full 
force  of  blows  or  falls  upon  the  shoulder,  and  not  being 
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easily  dislocated  (in  consequence  of  its  being  well  secured 
at  both  ends),  is  frequently  broken. 

Ossification  takes  place  in  the  C.  earlier  than  in  any 
other  bone,  commencing  as  early  as  the  80th  day  after  con¬ 
ception,  according  to  Beclard;  and  at  birth  it  is  ossified  in 
nearly  its  whole  extent.  Mr.  Humphrey  ( Treatise  on  the 
Human  Skeleton)  suggests  that  the  early  ossification  of  this 
bone  is  a  provision  on  the  part  of  nature  to  prevent  it  from 
being  fractured  at  birth  in  case  of  difficult  labor. 

Much  important  anatomical  and  physiological  matter  in 
connection  with  this  bone  is  in  Humphrey’s  work  above 
cited,  and  in  a  memoir  which  he  has  recently  published  in 
the  transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Soc. ;  in 
Owen,  On  the  Nature  of  Limbs;  and  in  Struthers,  OsUologi- 
cal  Memoirs,  No.  1 ,  The  Clavicle. 

CLAVICORNES,  klav'i-kawrnz  or  kldv-i-kawr'nez  [L., 
club-horned]:  great  family  of  coleopterous  insects,  of  the 
section  Pentamera ,  distinguished  by  the  club-shaped  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  antennae,  which  are  longer  than  the  max¬ 
illary  palpi.  Most  of  the  beetles  of  this  family  feed  on 
Vol.  8—41 
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animal  substances,  and  many  of  them,  and  particularly 
their  larvae,  find  their  food  in  substances  undergoing  decay. 
It  contains  many  genera,  divided  into  groups  (tribes),  His - 
teroides,  Silphales,  Dermestini,  etc.  Burying  beetles  and 
the  bacon  beetle  may  be  mentioned  as  examples  of  it. 

CLAVIGERO,  kld-ve-cha'ro,  Francesco  Sa verio:  abt. 
1720-1793,  Oct.;  b.  Vera  Cruz:  Mexican  historian.  He 
entered  the  order  of  Jesuits  and  was  educated  as  an  ec¬ 
clesiastic.  Sent  as  a  missionary  among  the  Indians  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  Mexico,  he  lived  among  them  36  years,  and 
made  himself  fully  acquainted  with  the  languages,  tradi¬ 
tions,  and  antiquities  of  the  aboriginal  tribes.  On  the 
suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in  America  by  Spain,  1767. 
Clavigero  sailed  for  Italy,  and  with  others  of  his  brethren 
had  the  town  of  Cesena  assigned  by  the  pope  as  a  place  of 
residence,  where  he  died.  He  wrote  in  Italian  a  History  of 
Mexico  a  comprehensive  and  valuable  work  (Eng.  transl. 
by  C.  Cullen.  1787,  2  vols.  4to). 

CLAW,  n.  klaw  [Dut.  klauwe  or  klaauw,  a  ball,  a  claw: 
Icel.  kid,  a  claw;  kid,  to  scratch:  L.  clavus;  F.  clou,  a  nail] : 
a  sharp  hooked  nail  in  the  foot  of  a  cat,  bird,  or  other 
animal ;  the  whole  foot  of  a  bird;  in  hot.,  the  narrow  base  of 
some  petals  corresponding  to  the  petiole  of  leaves:  V.  to 
tear  or  srcatch  with  the  nails.  Claw'ing,  imp.  Clawed, 
pp.  klawd:  Adj.  furnished  with  claws.  Claw'less,  a. 
destitute  of  claws. 

CLAW,  v.  klaw  [  Gael,  cliu;  W.  klod,  praise,  fame]:  in 
Scot,  and  OE.,  to  praise;  to  flatter 

CLAY,  n.  kid  [AS.  clceg,  sticky  earth:  Dan.  klceg,  clammy, 
sticky:  Dan.  klag,  mud]:  a  tenacious  tough,  and  plastic 
kind  of  earth;  earth  in  general;  in  Scrip.,  frailty;  liability 
to  decay:  V.  to  cover  with  clay;  to  purify  and  whiten  by 
means  of  clay,  as  sugar.  Clay'ing,  imp.  Clayed,  pp. 
klad:  Adj.  applied  to  sugar,  purified  by  means  of  water 
percolating  through  a  layer  of  clay.  Clay'ey,  a.  -i, 
abounding  in  clay.  ClayTsh,  a.  -  ish,  containing  clay. 
Clay-marl,  -mdrl,  a  whitish,  chalky  clay.  Clay-slate, 
roofing-slate.  Clay-stone,  an  earthy  felspathic  rock, 
generally  of  a  buff  or  reddish-brown  color. 

CLAY,  any  aluminous  silicate  having  plasticity:  that 
is,  which  can  be  molded,  when  moist,  into  forms  which 
become  stone  hard  after  exposure  to  a  red  heat  or  higher 
temperature.  Plasticity  is  a  physical  quality,  appar¬ 
ently  having  little  relation  to  chemical  composition,  and 
the  exact  reason  why  one  clay  is  more  plastic  than  another 
is  even  yet  largely  a  matter  of  speculation.  The  base  of 
all  clays  is  the  mineral  kaolinite,  having  the  formula 
Al203.2Si02-f  2H20,  giving  silica  46.3  per  cent;  alumina, 
39.8  per  cent;  water  13.9  per  cent.  It  is  made  up  of  min¬ 
ute  hexagonal  plates  and  results  from  the  decay  of  felds- 
pathic  rocks,  particularly  granites  and  gneisses.  There  is 
no  clay  known,  however,  which  contains  more  than  98  per 
cent  of  this  base,  even  after  washing.  In  a  broad  way 
clays  may  be  divided  into:  (1)  Pure  clays,  mostly  silica 
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and  alumina,  with  small  amounts  of  iron,  lime,  magnesia, 
soda,  and  potash;  (2)  sandy  clays  or  loams,  comprising 
much  of  the  arable  soil  of  the  world ;  and  (3)  limy  clays  or 
marls,  clays  containing  a  high  per  cent  of  lime.  Clays  are 
also  given  a  great  variety  of  names,  according  to  special 
characteristics  and  economic  use.  The  important  divi¬ 
sions,  based  on  use  in  the  arts  are :  Kaolin,  or  China  clay, 
pottery  clay,  fire  clay,  and  brick  clay.  Pure  kaolin  or 
China  clay  is  rare.  It  is  pure  white  and  almost  free  from 
iron  salts.  Kaolin  has  little  plasticity,  and  in  making  pot¬ 
tery  other  clays  are  often  added  to  give  this  quality.  It 
may  occur  as  residual  kaolin  in  the  position  of  the  original 
feldspar  body,  a  vein  or  dike,  or,  if  transported  by  streams 
and  deposited  at  a  distance  in  beds,  as  sedimentary  kaolin. 
Besides  being  used  in  making  pottery  and  white  tiling  and 
brick,  it  is  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
for  weighting  the  paper  and  giving  a  better  surface.  Fire 
Clays  differ  much  in  color,  hardness,  texture,  and  com¬ 
position,  and  some  clays  used  in  making  fire  brick  are  not 
particularly  refractory,  but  are  used  for  their  high  plastic¬ 
ity.  Strictly  a  fire  clay  is  a  nearly  pure  mixture  of  sand 
and  clay  with  only  traces  of  iron,  lime,  and  magnesia,  and 
hence  makes  white  or  light  colored  bricks,  which  can  stand 
very  high  temperatures.  Fire  clays  are  divided  into  plas¬ 
tic  and  flint,  the  former,  if  hard  when  dug,  becoming  plas¬ 
tic  when  ground  and  mixed  with  water;  the  latter,  though 
sometimes  having  nearly  the  same  composition,  do  not 
become  plastic  when  similarly  treated.  True  clays  are 
mostly  of  sedimentary  origin ;  in  the  U.  S.  they  are  found 
in  rocks  of  many  geological  periods,  but  chiefly  in  the  Car¬ 
boniferous  and  Cretaceous.  Clays  for  potter’  use,  apart 
from  the  materials  used  in  accessory  work,  such  as  fire¬ 
bricks,  saggers,  etc.,  are  divided  into  two  classes,  kaolin 
and  ball  clays.  The  potter’s  kaolin  is  a  residual  clay 
which  remains  white  after  burning;  there  is  usually  more 
or  less  undercomposed  fedspar  and  grains  of  quart  asso¬ 
ciated  with  this  clay,  and  hence  most  kaolins  are  washed 
before  being  put  on  the  market.  Ball  clay, — probably 
corrupted  from  bowl  clay, — is  a  sedimentary  clay,  having 
been  washed  up  and  redeposited.  It  is  valued  for  a  high 
plasticity  which  kaolin  does  not  possess.  The  purest  ball 
clay  is  found  in  Florida  and  is  sold  under  the  name  of 
‘plastic  kaolin.’  Most  of  these  clays  burn  to  a  cream  or 
almost  a  stone  color.  Brick  clays  are  mixtures  of  sand 
and  kaolinite  with  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  potash,  and  soda; 
in  fact,  bricks  are  often  made  from  sandy  mixtures  which 
are  not  properly  clay.  A  mixture  with  considerable  iron 
burns  red,  from  the  oxidation  of  the  iron.  Carbonate  of 
lime,  or  magnesia,  by  forming  light-colored  silicates,  coun¬ 
teracts  this  red  color.  The  sedimentary  glacial  clays  are 
largely  used  for  brick-making  in  the  northern  States, 
sedimentary  surface  clays  and  loams  in  the  western  States, 
and  residual  clays  in  the  southern  States.  All  that  is  re¬ 
quired  is  that  the  brick  shall  be  of  good  color,  dense,  hard, 
and  of  regular  form.  Brick  material  of  good  quality  is 
found  in  nearly  every  State  of  the  Union. 
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Clay  Soils  derive  their  character  from  the  alumina 
which  they  contain  in  a  state  of  mixture,  as  well  as  in 
chemical  combination  with  other  substances.  Some  soils 
contain  as  large  a  proportion  of  alumina  as  40  per  cent., 
but  generally  the  propertion  is  much  smaller.  The  felspar 
which  chiefly  yields  the  alumina  of  clay  soils  contains,  also, 
soda  and  potash,  substances  essential  to  vegetables,  and 
which  tend  to  render  clays  fertile  when  under  cultivation 
The  physical  characters,  however,  of  the  different  varie¬ 
ties  of  clay  soils  arising  from  the  varying  proportions  of 
silica,  and  other  substances  mixed  with  the  alumnia.  are 
chiefly  concerned  in  their  relative  fertility.  Calcareous 
matter  exercises  considerable  influence  on  their  powers  of 
producing  crops. 

Clay  Products — In  the  year  1905  the  total  clay  products 
of  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $149,697,188.  These 
included  common  brick,  $61,394,383;  vitrified  paving 
brick,  $6,703,710;  front  brick,  $7,108,092;  fancy  brick, 
$293,907 ;  enameled  brick,  $636,279 ;  fire  brick,  $12,735,404; 
drain  tile,  $5,850,210;  sewer  pipe,  $10,097,089;  architec¬ 
tural  terra  cotta,  $5,003,158;  fireproofing,  $4,098,793; 
tile,  (not  drain),  $3,647,726;  miscellaneous,  $4,209,543; 
pottery,  $27,918,894. 

CLAY,  Cassius  Marcellus:  politician:  b.  Madison 
co.,  Ky.,  1810,  Oct.  19;  son  of  Gen.  Green  Clay.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Yale  College  1832;  became  an  abolitionist;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  practiced  in  his  native  co.; 
elected  to  the  legislature  1835,  37,  and  40;  opposed  the 
annexation  of  Tex.;  started  The  True  American ,  a  strong 
anti-slavery  paper,  in  Lexington  1845;  supported  Henry 
Clay  for  pres.;  served  in  the  Mexican  war;  carried  Ky. 
for  Gen.  Taylor  1848;  supported  Fremont  1856,  and  Lin¬ 
coln  1860;  was  minister  to  Russia  1862-69;  encouraged 
the  Cuban  revolution  1870;  attacked  Pres.  Grant’s  ad¬ 
ministration;  and  supported  the  gold  ticket  in  1896, 
Died  July  21,  1903. 

CLAY,  Clermont  Claiborne,  American  senator:  b. 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  1819;  d.  there  1882,  Jan.  3.  He  grad¬ 
uated  at  the  University  of  Alabama  in  1835,  and  after 
studying  law  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1840.  He  was  elected  to  the  Alabama  legisla¬ 
ture,  1842,  1844,  and  1845;  was  judge  of  the  Madison 
County  court  1846-8.  He  was  chosen  United  States 
Senator  in  1853,  and  re-elected  in  1859,  receiving  every 
vote  in  the  legislature.  In  the  Senate  he  supported  the 
admission  of  Kansas  under  the  Lecompton  resolution,  and 
was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  State  sovereignty  doctrine. 
He  was  formally  expelled  in  1861,  and  became  a  senator 
in  the  Confederate  Congress.  In  1864  he  was  a  secret 
agent  of  the  Confederacy  in  Candaa,  but  in  1865,  May, 
gave  himself  up  to  the  United  States  authorities  and  was  a 
fellow  prisoner  of  Jefferson  Davis  at  Port  Monroe.  After 
his  release  in  1866  April,  he  returned  to  the  practice  of 
law  in  Huntsville. 

CLAY,  Frederic,  English  composer:  b.  Paris,  1840, 
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Aug.  3;  d.  London  1889,  Nov.  27.  He  studied  music  at 
Paris,  and  settled  in  London  as  a  composer  for  the  stage, 
his  most  successful  production  being  The  Black  Crook. 
He  composed  several  popular  songs,  the  best  known  being 
She  Wandered  Down  the  Mountain  Side. 

CLAY,  Green,  American  soldier:  b.  Powhatan  County, 
Va.,  1757;  d.  Kentucky  1826,  Oct.  31.  He  was  a  cousin 
of  Henry  Clay  (q.v.).  He  went  to  Kentucky  early  in  life 
and  there  acquired  a  fortune  as  a  surveyor.  He  filled 
many  local  offices,  was  a  member  of  the  convention  that 
ratified  the  Federal  constitution,  of  the  Kentucky  Consti¬ 
tutional  Convention  of  1799,  and  served  for  many  years 
in  the  State  legislature.  On  1813,  March  16,  Gov.  Shelby 
commissioned  him  a  brigadier-general,  and  in  May  of 
that  year,  when  Gen.  Harrison  was  besieged  by  the  British 
at  Fort  Meigs,  on  the  Maumee  River,  Clay  came  to  his 
relief  with  3,000  volunteers.  He  was  left  in  command  of 
the  fort  and  successfully  defended  it  against  a  combined 
attack  of  British  and  Indians  under  Gen.  Proctor  and 
Tecumseh. 

CLAY,  kid,  Henry:  1777,  Apr,  12—1852,  June  29;  b. 
‘The  Slashes/  Hanover  co.,  Va.:  statesman  and  orator. 
He  was  the  fifth  of  seven  children  of  a  Baptist  preacher, 
who  died  when  Clay  was  four  years  of  age.  At  fourteen 
he  entered  a  store  in  Richmond,  and  a  year  later  the  office 
of  the  clerk  of  chancery :  here  he  attracted  the  notice  and 
favor  of  Chancellor  Wythe,  whose  aid  and  advice  benefited 
him  greatly.  After  studying  law  under  Robert  Brooke, 
attorney-gen.  of  Va.,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1797,  fol¬ 
lowed  his  mother  to  Ky.,  and  opened  an  office  at  Lexing¬ 
ton.  His  eloquence  and  social  gifts  won  rapid  success; 
it  is  said  that  some  of  his  most  brilliant  speeches  were  made 
in  criminal  trials  before  he  was  25.  He  married  1799 
Lucretia  Hart  (1781-1864).  His  political  career  began  in 
the  canvass  for  members  of  a  convention  to  revise  the  state 
constitution,  1799 ;  he  advised  the  gradual  emancipation  of 
the  slaves,  and  attacked  the  alien  and  sedition  laws.  He 
was  elected  1803  to  the  legislature,  and  1806  (when  not  yet 
quite  of  the  required  age)  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  Gen.  J.  Adair.  Here,  though  he  sat 
for  but  a  few  months,  he  took  an  active  part  on  committees 
and  in  debates,  urging  the  construction  of  a  bridge  over 
the  Potomac  and  a  canal  around  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  with 
a  general  appropriation  for  internal  improvements.  Re¬ 
turning  to  the  Ky.  legislature  1807,  he  was  made  speaker, 
and  procured  the  defeat  of  a  bill  which  narrowly  aimed  to 
exclude  the  use  of  British  reports  and  decisions  from  Ky. 
courts,  but  brought  in  resolutions  approving  the  embargo 
and  pledging  to  govt,  the  support  of  Ky.  in  any  resistance 
to  British  aggression,  besides  one  advising  the  wearing  of 
domestic  fabrics  only.  For  the  latter  he  was  called  a 
demagogue  by  Humphrey  Marshall,  whom  he  challenged 
to  a  duel;  they  exchanged  two  shots,  and  each  was  slightly 
wounded.  Again  sent  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  1809,  to  fill 
Judge  J.  B.  Thruston’s  unexpired  term,  he  favored  encour- 
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aging  home  industries,  that  the  country  might  supply  its 
own  needs  in  time  of  war,  and  introduced  a  bill  to  regulate 
trade  with  the  Indians  and  maintain  peace  on  the  frontier, 
In  the  session  of  18IO-II,  he  defended  the  occupation  of 
w.  Fla.,  urged  the  organization  and  admission  of  La.  as  a 
state,  and  opposed  the  renewal  of  the  U.  S.  Bank  charter. 
He  was  now  sent  to  the  house  of  representatives :  so  high  a 
reputation  had  he  won  in  the  senate  that  on  taking  his  seat 
1811,  Nov.  4,  he  was  at  once  chosen  speaker,  and  accepted 
as  their  leader  by  the  dominant  party  Alike  by  the  com¬ 
position  of  committees  and  by  vehement  speeches  on  the 
floor,  he  urged  on  war  with  England,  which  was  de¬ 
clared  1812,  June.  It  did  not  end  as  soon  as  Clay  expected 
but  while  it  lasted  he  gave  earnest  support  to  the  govt. 
Party  spirit  sometimes  carried  him  beyond  the  bounds  of 
courtesy,  as  in  his  violent  denunciation  of  the  federalists, 
and  especially  of  Josiah  Quincy,  during  the  first  winter  of 
the  war.  He  was  re-elected  speaker  1813,  May,  but  re¬ 
signed  1814,  Jan.,  to  go  to  Europe  with  J.  Q.  Adams  and 
other  peace  commissioners.  During  the  negotiations  at 
Ghent,  Clay  opposed  allowing  British  navigation  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  The  treaty  was  signed  Dec.  24,  and  after  some 
months  in  Paris  and  London,  he  reached  home  1815,  Dec., 
and  declined  the  mission  to  Russia.  Successive  re-elec¬ 
tions  kept  him  in  congress  and  in  the  speaker’s  chair  till 
1821  (and  1823-25).  He  favored  the  protective  tariff  of 
1816,  and  acknowledged  changed  convictions  as  to  the 
bank,  which  he  now  thought  constitutional  and  necessary. 
He  steadily  urged  internal  improvements  and  defended, 
against  Monroe  and  Madison,  the  right  of  congress  to 
undertake  them.  He  advocated  through  two  sessions  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  American 
states,  and  saw  that  end  attained  1822.  He  alienated 
Jackson  1819  by  criticising  his  Fla.  campaign,  and  blamed 
the  administration  for  abandoning  Texas.  He  led  in  the 
discussions,  1819-20,  as  to  the  admission  of  Mo.,  opposed 
the  clause  which  forbade  slavery  there,  but  supported  the 
compromise  proposed  by  Thomas,  of  Ill.,  excluding  that 
institution  from  newly-acquired  territory  n.  of  36°  30' ;  his 
committee,  with  one  of  the  senate,  settled  the  Mo.  affair 
1821.  The  next  two  years  he  spent  in  private  practice, 
but  returned  to  Congress  1823,  Dec.,  to  follow  the  lines  of 
his  former  policy  in  the  ‘American  system’  and  the  tariff 
of  1824.  He  was  now  one  of  four  candidates  for  the  presi¬ 
dency,  but  received  the  lowest  vote  of  all.  The  election 
devolving  on  the  house,  he  voted  for  J.  Q.  Adams,  who 
made  him  sec.  of  state  (1825-29).  On  this  arose  charges  of 
‘bargain  and  corruption,’  which  though  refuted,  followed 
Clay  through  life.  John  Randoph  of  Roanoke  denouncing 
the  administration  as  a  ‘combination  of  the  puritan  and 
the  blackleg,’  Clay  challenged  him,  and  a  bloodless  duel 
was  fought  1826,  Apr.  8,  Randolph  refusing  to  aim  at  Clay. 
As  sec.  he  negotiated  treaties  with  Prussia,  the  Hanse 
towns,  Denmark,  Colombia,  Central  America,  Austria,  and 
several  with  England.  On  Jackson’s  inauguration.  1829, 
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he  retired  to  his  farm  of  Ashland,  but  was  still  regarded  as 
the  head  of  the  opposition,  and  in  several  journeys  s.  and 
w.  made  speeches  against  the  govt.  He  was  elected,  1831, 
to  the  U.  S.  senate,  where  he  was  a  principal  figure  till 
1842.  The  anti-tariff  excitement  brought  Jackson  strong 
southern  support,  and  Clay’s  first  measures  for  reduction  of 
duties  proved  inadequate.  He  was  the  national  republican 
candidate  for  pres.  1832,  but  received  only  49  electoral 
votes  to  Jackson’s  219.  His  Compromise  Bill  of  1833,  Feb. 
12,  providing  for  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  tariff  till  1842, 
to  be  followed  then  by  a  ‘horizontal’  rate  of  20  per  cent, 
was  accepted  by  the  S.  C.  nullifiers,  and  Clay  was  again 
hailed  as  ‘the  great  pacificator.’  He  introduced  the  reso¬ 
lutions  of  1833,  Dec.  (expunged  1834),  censuring  the  pres, 
for  removing  the  deposits,  and  denounced  Jackson’s  pro¬ 
test.  Continuing  his  active  opposition,  he  succeeded  in 
withholding  from  the  pres,  the  desired  authority  to  make 
reprisals  on  the  French  for  not  paying  an  indemnity,  at¬ 
tacked  his  sweeping  removals  from  office  and  endeavored 
to  restrict  his  power  therein.  He  favored,  1835-36,  the  re¬ 
ception  of  anti-slavery  petitions,  and  opposed  the  exclusion 
of  anti-slavery  documents  from  the  mails,  but  resisted  the 
proposed  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  reported  favorably  1836,  June,  as  to  the  recognition 
of  Texan  independence  under  certain  conditions.  From 
1836  he  was  pres,  of  the  Amer.  Colonization  Soc.,  succeed¬ 
ing  Madison.  He  advocated  international  copyright  1836' 
37.  Re-elected  to  the  senate  1837,  he  denounced  Van 
Buren’s  sub-treasury  system  as  a  plan  to  ‘unite  the  power 
of  the  purse  with  the  power  of  the  sword,’  and  wished  to 
re-establish  the  old  U.  S.  Bank.  He  coveted  the  whig 
nomination,  1839,  Dec.,  and  had  a  plurality  of  votes; 
though  chagrined  at  his  defeat,  he  made  many  speeches 
for  Harrison,  and  declined  the  portfolio  of  state  1841. 
Now  the  unquestioned  whig  leader  in  Congress,  he  pushed  a 
repeal  of  the  sub-treasury  act,  and  framed  two  bank  bills, 
both  of  which  Pres.  Tyler  vetoed.  Clay  now  denounced 
the  pres,  and  read  him  out  of  the  party.  His  land  bill  was 
at  length  passed.  After  unsuccessful  efforts  to  limit  the 
veto  power,  and  otherwise  hamper  the  administration,  he 
took  leave  of  the  senate  1842,  Mar.  31,  never,  as  he  said  to 
return.  He  now  journeyed  about  the  country,  making 
speeches  in  favor  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  with  incidental 
protection;  neither  his  eloquence  nor  the  charm  of  his 
manners  was  impaired,  and  the  warmth  with  which  he  was 
received  proved  his  popularity.  His  ‘Raleigh  letter,’  1844, 
Apr.  17,  opposed  the  threatened  annexation  of  Texas  as 
unfair  to  Mexico,  sure  to  cause  war,  and  strongly  objected 
to  in  the  north.  May  1,  the  whig  national  convention 
nominated  him  by  acclamation.  To  conciliate  the  south 
he  wrote  another  letter,  saying  he  would  be  ‘glad  to  see’ 
Texas  annexed  ‘without  dishonor,  without  war,  with  the 
common  consent  of  the  Union,  and  upon  fair  terms.’  This 
compliance  strengthened  the  anti-slavery  party,  which  had 
nominated  J.  G.  Birney,  and  probably  cost  Clay  the  vote 
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of  N.  Y.  and  thus  the  election.  The  contest  was  hot  and 
close ;  democratic  frauds  were  charged  in  N .  Y.  and  La. ; 
Penn,  was  carried  by  a  letter  of  Polk  apparently  favoring 
a  protective  tariff,  and  Clay,  to  the  deep  disappointment  of 
his  friends  and  his  party  received  but  105  votes  to  his 
rival’s  170.  The  annexation  of  Texas  followed,  and  the 
Mexican  war,  in  which  Clay  lost  a  son.  In  the  fall  of  1847 
he  made  a  manly  speech  at  Lexington,  deprecating  the 
ambition  of  conquest,  desiring  a  generous  peace,  and  rep¬ 
robating  the  lust  of  increased  territory  for  the  extension 
of  slavery.  In  1848,  Feb.  and  Mar.,  he  was  received  with 
great  honor  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York. 
His  name  was  prominently  before  the  convention  of  June  7, 
but  Gen.  Taylor  was  more  available.  Disgusted  and  em¬ 
bittered,  Clay  took  no  part  in  the  canvass,  professing  to  re¬ 
gard  Taylor’s  party  soundness  and  loyality  as  doubtful. 
Taught  by  experience,  he  returned  to  his  position  of  fifty 
years  before,  and,  in  view  of  another  convention  [to  revise 
the  Ky.  constitution,  again  advised  gradual  emancipation. 
1849,  Dec.  3,  he  again  entered  the  U.  S.  senate.  Cal., 
N.  Mex.,  and  Utah  sought  admission,  and  leading  south¬ 
erners  insisted  that  they  should  be  slave  states.  Webster 
was  preparing  a  compromise,  but  Clay  was  first  with  his 
scheme  of  1850,  Jan.  29,  which  admitted  Cal.  and  estab¬ 
lished  territorial  govts,  in  Utah  and  N.  Mex.,  postponing 
the  crucial  test:  see  Compromise  Measures  of  1850.  The 
‘Omnibus  Bill,’  reported  by  Clay’s  committee  Apr.  18, 
was  defeated,  but  he  secured  the  passage  of  its  provisions 
one  by  one.  This,  though  of  no  permanent  value,  was  the 
greatest  triumph  of  his  opportunist  statesmanship.  In 
1851,  Jan.,  Clay  and  43  other  senators  and  representatives 
issued  a  declaration  that  they  would  support  no  man  not 
opposed  to  any  disturbance  of  this  settlement;  in  Feb.,  he 
favored  giving  the  pres,  extraordinary  powers  to  enforce 
the  new  and  more  stringent  fugitive-slave  law,  already 
exciting  wrath  and  resistance  in  the  north.  After  a  long 
rest  at  Ashland,  he  returned  to  Washington,  1851,  Dec.,  in 
feeble  health,  was  able  but  once  to  appear  in  the  senate, 
and  gradually  sank. — Between  Clay  and  his  rival  Webster, 
long  the  two  greatest  public  men  in  America,  there  is  a 
curious  parallel.  They  held  the  same  views  and  were 
governed  by  the  same  motives;  both  suffered  from  the  lust 
for  high  office,  and  made  unavailing  sacrifices  to  it.  Web¬ 
ster  was  the  more  splendid  orator,  the  more  majestic 
presence,  the.  more  commanding  intellect,  but  Clay  the 
more  skilful  manager  and  the  more  amiable  man.  As 
Benton  said,  will  rather  than  intellect  wins,  and  Clay’s  will 
was  the  stronger.  He  came  less  short  of  the  ideal  than 
Webster,  being  more  in  harmony  with  his  environment. 
Both  missed  the  goal  of  their  chief  ambition,  but  Webster’s 
defeat  was  more  crushing  and  complete.  More  was  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  puritan  than  from  the  borderer,  and  less 
was  rendered. — Lives  of  Clay  have  been  written  by  G.  D. 
Prentice  (Hartford,  1831),  Epes  Sargent  (1844),  and  with 
his  speeches,  by  J.  13.  Swaim  (N.  Y.  1843),  D.  Mallory  (1844 
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and  more  completely  by  C.  Colton  (6  vols.  1846-57).  His 
career  has  been  reviewed  by  Carl  Schurz  in  the  Statesmen 
series  (2  vols.  Boston,  1887). 

CLAYBORNE,  kla'born,  or  Claiborne,  William: 
abt.  1589 — abt.  1676;  b.  Westmoreland,  England:  a  settler 
of  Va.  and  'evil  genius  of  Md.’  As  surveyor  of  the  Va. 
plantations  he  emigrated  1621,  was  made  sec.  of  the  colony 
1625,  and  acquired  large  estates.  Under  commissions 
from  two  govs.,  1628-31,  and  a  patent  from  Charles  I.,  1631 
authorizing  him  to  make  discoveries  and  trade  with  the 
Indians,  he  planted  Kent  Island  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  and 
established  a  trading-post  there.  Lord  Baltimore’s  patent 
of  1632  conflicted  with  his  prior  right,  which  Clayborne 
would  by  no  means  yield:  hence  arose  troubles  never  finally 
settled  till  Va.  1776  released  all  claim  to  territory  n.  of  the 
Potomac.  Leonard  Calvert,  gov.  of  Md.,  expelled  Clay¬ 
borne  1635,  with  some  bloodshed  on  each  side.  Clay¬ 
borne  went  to  England,  1637,  to  push  his  claims,  and  1642 
was  made  treasurer  of  Va.  He  reappeared  1646  in  Kent 
I.,  but  his  connection  with  the  expulsion  of  Calvert  from 
Md.  1645-46,  and  with  the  assumption  of  its  govt,  by  R. 
Ingle,  capt.  of  a  parliamentary  ship,  is  not  clear.  Ap¬ 
pointed  1651,  with  three  others,  to  reduce  Va.,  Clayborne 
obtained  possession  of  Md.  1652,  and  held  it  till  1658.  His 
petition,  1675,  for  redress  of  many  alleged  wrongs  was  dis¬ 
regarded,  and  he  died  on  his  Va.  estates.  His  numerous 
descendants  in  Md.,  Va.,  Mo.,  Miss.,  and  La.,  spell  the 
name  Claiborne. 

CLAYMORE,  n.  kla'mor  [Gael,  claidheamh,  a  sword,  and 
mor,  great]:  the  Highland  broadsword,  formerly  much 
used,  not  now  very  common.  It  had  a  double-edged  blade 
about  43  inches  long  and  2  in.  broad;  its  handle  was  often 
12  in.  long:  and  its  weight  6  or  7  pounds. 

CLAYTON,  kla'ton:  village  and  port  of  entry  in  Jeffer¬ 
son  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  the  Thousand 
Islands;  a  terminus  of  the  Utica  and  Black  River  railroad, 
108  m.  n.  by  w.  of  Utica.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  a  landing 
for  vessels,  and  some  pretensions  as  a  summer  resort.  Pop. 
(1910)  1,941. 

CLAYTON,  John  Middleton,  ll.d.:  1796,  July  24 — 
1856,  Nov.  9;  b.  Dagsborough,  Sussex  co.,  Del.:  statesman. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  1815,  studied  law  at  Litchfield,  Conn, 
and  began  to  practice  1818  in  Del.  He  was  sent  to  the 
legislature  1824,  and  to  the  U.  S.  senate  1829-37,  where 
he  won  a  high  place  by  speeches  on  the  Foote  resolution 
1830,  and  later  in  the  French  spoliation  claims.  He  was 
chief-justice  of  Del.  1837-40,  and  again  in  the  senate  1845- 
49,  and  1851-56.  In  1849-50  he  was  sec.  of  state  under 
Pres.  Taylor,  and  negotiated  with  Sir.  H.  Bulwer  the  treaty 
which  bears  their  names;  this  he  defended  in  the  senate 
1851. 

CLAYTON-BULWER  TREATY:  convention  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  negotiated  at  Wash¬ 
ington  1850,  and  signed  July  4  of  that  year  by  John  M. 
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Clayton,  sec.  of  state  of  the  United  States,  and  Sir  Henry 
Lyttoli  Bulwer,  special  envoy  of  Great  Britain.  The 
object  of  the  negotiations  was  to  settle  disputed  questions 
concerning  territory  and  jurisdiction  in  Central  America; 
Great  Britain  maintained  possession  of  the  Belize  and  a 
protectorate  over  the  Mosquito  Indians,  while  the  United 
States  desired  to  secure  immunity  from  foreign  control  for 
the  territory  near  the  prosposed  ship-canal  across  Nicara¬ 
gua.  By  this  convention,  both  governments  agreed  not  to 
maintain  any  exclusive  control  over  the  canal,  nor  to  build 
any  fortifications  near  it,  nor  to  occupy  or  exercise  any 
dominion  over  any  part  of  Central  America,  nor  to  use  con¬ 
nections  with  governments  there  in  order  to  gain  any  com¬ 
mercial  advantages  over  each  other  with  respect  to  the 
canal.  When  it  became  evident  that  the  United  States 
would  undertake  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  authorities  sought  a  modification  of  the  original 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty.  In  1899-1900  a  convention  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  was  signed, 
in  which  the  former  sought  to  amend  the  original  com¬ 
pact  by  having  the  clause  ‘joint  control’  abrogated, 
but  when  this  convention  came  before  the  United  States 
Senate  that  body  so  altered  it  that  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  declined  to  accede  to  the  new  form.  On  1901, 
Nov.  18,  a  new  convention  was  signed  which  abrogated 
the  clause  to  which  the  United  States  had  objected,  and 
on  this  a  definite  treaty  was  ratified,  1902,  Feb.  21. 

CLAYTONIA,  kla-to'ni-a,  or  Spring  Beauty,  genus  of 
plants  of  the  order  Portulacacece;  first  described  1762, 
and  named  from  John  Clayton  (1686-1773),  the  Va. 
botanist.  The  flower  opens  in  early  spring,  is  common  in 
the  United  States,  and  found  in  parts  of  Asia.  Some 
species  have  been  naturalized  in  Europe.  The  tubers  of 
the  Claytonia  tuberosa  are  used  as  food  in  Siberia. 

CLAZOMEN^E,  kld-zom'e-ne:  one  of  the  twelve  cities 
of  Ionia.  It  was  built  originally  on  the  Hermsean  Gulf, 
westward  from  Smyrna;  but  the  inhabitants  having, 
through  fear  of  the  Persians,  fled  to  a  neighboring  islet, 
and  Alexander  the  Great  having  connected  the  islet  with 
the  mainland  by  a  dike,  the  city  subsequently  extended 
over  the  peninsula  thus  formed.  It  is  now  called  Vurla. 

CLEADING,  n.  kief  ding  [Ger.  kleid;  Icel.  klcedi ,  a  gar¬ 
ment:  W.  clyd,  warm]:  in  Scot.,  clothing;  a,  covering  for 
the  cylinder  of  a  steam  engine  or  for  a  locomotive,  to 
prevent  radiation  of  heat. 

CLEAN,  a.  klen  [AS.  clcene,  pure:  Icel.  glan,  shine, 
polish:  Gael,  and  W .  glan,  clean,  pure]:  free  from  dirt 
or  any  offensive  matter;  not  foul;  free  from  moral  im¬ 
purity;  pure;  neat;  dexterous  or  adroit;  Adj.  perfectly; 
wholly;  fully:  V.to  free  from  dirt  or  any  foulness.  Clean¬ 
ing,  imp.  Cleaned,  pp.  Mend.  Cleanly,  a.  Men'll, 
free  from  dirt  or  foul  matter;  neat;  pure.  Cleanly,  ad. 
Men'll,  elegantly;  innocently;  cleverly.  Clean'ness,  n. 
“ nes ,  freedom  from  dirt  or  filth;  purity.  Clean'er.  n. 
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one  who.  Cleanliness,  n.  kUn'll-nes,  purity;  neatness 
of  dress.  Cleanse,  v.  kl8nz,  to  purify;  to  make  clean; 
to  remove  dirt  or  any  foul  matter;  to  purify  from  guilt. 
Clean'sing,  imp.  Cleansed,  pp.  klSnzd,  made  clean; 
purified.  Clean'ser,  p.  - klen'zer ,  one  who.  Clean- 
sable,  a.  kUn'za-bl,  that  may  be  cleaned. 

CLEAN-KAM:  in  OE.,  a  corruption  of  Kim-kam,  which 
see. 

CLEANTHES,  kle-an'thez:  abt.  b.  c.  300-220:  b.  Assos, 
in  Troas:  stoic  philosopher.  His  poverty  was  such  that 
he  had  to  work  all  night  at  drawing  water,  in  order  to 
obtain  money  for  his  support  while  attending  the  lectures 
of  Zeno.  For  19  years  he  listened  patiently  to  the  great 
Stein,  and  on  his  death  succeeded  him  in  his  school.  He 
died  of  voluntary  starvation  when  about  80  years  old. 
Cleanthes  differed,  it  is  said,  from  the  other  stoics,  in  re¬ 
garding  the  sun  as  the  governing  principle  of  the  world; 
but  none  of  his  writings  are  extant  except  a  Hymn  to  Zeus , 
one  of  the  purest  and  noblest  pieces  of  poetry  in  the  Greek 
language.  It  is  an  admirable  union  of  such  religious  feel¬ 
ing  as  paganism  afforded,  with  philosophic  thought,  and 
gives  a  very  favorable  impression  concerning  the  author, 
who,  from  all  that  is  known,  may  be  deemed  a  man  of  stern 
and  serious  character.  The  Hymn  to  Zeus  has  been  edited 
by  Brunck  (1778),  Schafer,  Schwabe,  Petersen,  and  Korais 
(1826).  See  Zeller’s  history  of  Greek  Philosophy. 

CLEAP,  n.  klep  [Dut.  kleppen,  to  creak,  to  crackle: 
Ger.  klieben,  to  cleave]:  in  coal-mining,  the  splitting  of 
cleavage  in  the  seam  which  is  transverse  to  the  bedding. 

CLEAR,  n.  kler  [F.  clair,  clear — from  L.  clams,  bright, 
clear:  Icel.  klar ,  clear,  pure:  Gael,  clar,  a  smooth  surface; 
clair,  smooth  surfaces]:  open;  free  from  obstruction;  free 
from  obscurity  or  fault;  at  a  safe  distance  from  danger; 
serene;  unclouded;  apparent ;  evident  or  manifest;  distinct; 
plain;  easy  to  understand;  innocent;  guiltless;  free:  Ad. 
clean;  quite;  wholly:  V.  to  remove  an  obstruction;  to 
free  from  anything  injurious ;  to  remove  incumbrance ;  to 
separate  any  foreign  or  foul  matter;  to  fine;  to  clarify;  to 
acquit;  to  purge  from  the  imputation  of  guilt;  to  free  from 
obscurity;  to  vindicate;  to  leap  over;  to  make  gain  or 
profit;  to  become  free  from  clouds;  to  become  fair;  to  be¬ 
come  disengaged.  Clearing,  imp.:  N.  justification  or 
defense ;  a  tract  of  land  prepared  for  cultivation  bv  freeing 
it  from  growing  wood;  among  bankers,  the  exchange  of 
notes  and  drafts ;  among  railway  companies,  the  exchange 
of  tickets  and  equitable  division  of  the  money  received  for 
them.  Cleared,  pp.  klerd.  Clear'er,  n.one  who  or  that 
which.  Clear'ly,  ad.  -U.  Clearness,  n.  Clear'- 
sighted,  a.  -sit-ed,  discerning;  acute.  Clear-sight'ed- 
ness,  n.  Clear'ance,  n.  -tins,  permission  by  the  custom¬ 
house  for  a  vessel  to  sail.  Clearing-house,  among 
bankers  or  railway  companies,  an  establishment  in  which 
the  values  of  their  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  checks,  railway 
tickets  used  on  the  lines  of  more  than  one  company  and  the 
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like,  are  equitably  adjusted,  and  the  balances  paid  where 
due ;  a  place  in  large  towns  where  such  local  exchanges  take 
place  between  the  banks.  Clear-starch,  v.  to  stiffen 
with  starch  muslin  and  similar  fine  materials,  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  the  former  practice  of  doing  up  materials  with 
a  yellow  starch.  Clear-starching,  imp. :  N.  the  process 
of  doing  up  fine  linens,  etc.,  clear  and  white  with  starch. 
Clear-starched,  pp.  Clear-starcher,  n.  one  who. 
Clear  headed,  a.  having  a  clear  unclouded  intellect. 
To  clear  a  ship,  to  procure  the  requisite  papers  at  the 
custom-house,  and  obtain  permission  to  sail.  To  clear 
for  action,  in  a  ship  of  war ,  to  remove  all  incumbrances 
from  the  deck  previous  to  an  engagement.  To  clear  the 
land,  among  seamen,  to  gain  the  open  sea.  Clear-story: 
see  Clerestory,  which  is  the  better  spelling.  Note. — 
Apparently  the  Gael,  word  clar,  or  clair  indicates  better 
than  the  F.  and  L.  the  origin  of  such  phrases  as  ‘clear  the 
way’;  ‘clear  the  table’;  ‘a  clear  field  and  no  favor’;  ‘a  clear 
conscience’;  ‘clear  of  debt’;  in  all  which  the  primary  idea 
is  an  unencumbered  expanse  or  surface.  See  Mackay’s 
Gael.  Ety. 

CLEARANCE:  in  the  mercantile  marine,  a  permission 
from  custom-house  officers  or  other  officials  concerned,  for 
the  departure  of  a  vessel  from  a  port,  denoting  that  all  the 
formalities  have  been  observed,  and  all  dues,  etc.,  paid.  A 
foreign  vessel  must  also  be  certified  by  the  consul  of  the 
nation  to  which  she  belongs.  Hence  the  expression  cleared 
out,  in  reference  to  the  departure  of  a  particular  ship. 

CLEARCHUS,  kle-dr'kUs:  d.  b.c.  400:  Spartan  general. 
After  holding  various  commands  and  employments  he  was 
sent  to  Thrace  to  protect  the  Greek  colonies  th:re;  the 
ephors  recalled  him,  but  he  refused  to  obey,  and  seized 
Byzantium.  Driven  thence,  he  entered  the  service  of  Cy¬ 
rus,  then  gov.  of  Lydia,  and  raised  13,000  Greek  mercen¬ 
aries,  whom  he  led  to  Babylonia  on  the  expedition  against 
Artaxerxes  II.  Clearchus  alone  was  in  the  secret  of  Cy¬ 
rus’s  ambitious  and  treasonable  plans,  and  this  he  did  not 
communicate  to  his  followers  till  they  had  gone  too  far  to 
withdraw.  At  the  battle  of  Cunaxa  he  commanded  the 
right  wing  of  the  Greek  army,  and  conducted  the  retreat 
after  Cyrus’s  death,  which  left  them  in  a  most  dangerous 
situation.  Accepting  the  invitation  of  Tissaphernes  to  a 
conference,  he  and  his  chief  officers  were  treacherously 
seized  and  sent  to  Artaxerxes,  who  put  them  to  death. 
Xenophon  then  took  command  and  led  the  army  to  the 
Black  Sea,  as  recounted  in  his  Anabasis. 

CLEARING-HOUSES  institutions  established  by  banks 
in  the  larger  cities  to  facilitate  the  payment  of  checks  and 
drafts  which  they  hold  against  each  other.  By  exchang¬ 
ing  the  checks,  only  the  resulting  differences  are  paid  in 
actual  cash,  thus  saving  the  trouble,  expense  and  risk  in¬ 
volved  in  handling  the  enormous  amounts  of  money  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  checks. 

The  mode  of  procedure  at  the  New  York  clearing-house 
practically  illustrates  the  system.  A  large  room,  con- 
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taining  rows  of  desks  with  spaces  between  the  rows,  and 
a  gallery  for  the  manager  and  his  clerks,  is  provided. 
Shortly  before  10  o’clock  on  each  business  morning  two 
representatives  from  each  bank  appear  with  bags  contain¬ 
ing  the  checks  received  during  the  preceding  24  hours 
against  each  other  bank;  at  the  stroke  of  10  the  manager’s 
bell  rings  and  one-half  of  these  representatives,  known  as 
delivery  clerks,  pass  in  orderly  file  in  front  of  the  desks  and 
deliver  to  the  others,  known  as  settling  clerks,  who  occupy 
the  desks,  the  checks  against  their  banks,  done  up  in  par¬ 
cels  accompanied  by  a  list  of  the  amounts  duly  totalled, 
and  a  small  ticket  showing  the  total.  The  settling  clerks 
receipt  for  the  checks  upon  a  sheet  in  the  hands  of  the  de¬ 
livery  clerk  containing  the  name  of  each  bank  and  the 
amount  of  the  checks  presented.  When  the  checks  are 
all  thus  delivered,  usually  by  10.15  o’clock,  the  delivery 
clerks  take  those  on  their  respective  banks  away  to  their 
offices,  where  they  are  examined  and  entered  up  just  as 
though  they  had  been  paid  over  the  counter.  Thus  the 
exchange  is  completed. 

The  work  of  settling  meanwhile  proceeds.  The  settling 
clerks  bring  to  the  clearing-house  a  sheet  upon  which  they 
have  previously  entered  the  amounts  of  checks  against 
each  bank  (credits),  footed;  a  ticket  showing  the  total  of 
the  credits  is  turned  in  to  the  manager’s  clerk  before  the 
opening;  as  the  checks  against  the  banks  (debits),  are  de¬ 
livered,  the  settling  clerks  enter  the  amounts  in  another 
column  upon  the  sheets  and  when  deliveries  are  completed, 
foot  this  column  of  debits  and  report  the  resulting  totals 
to  the  manager’s  clerk  by  ticket.  Accuracy  is  essential: 
hence  the  settling  clerks  before  reporting  the  debits, 
scrutinize  their  work  carefully,  comparing  the  items  on 
their  sheets  with  those  on  the  small  tickets  left  by  the  re¬ 
spective  delivery  clerks. 

In  the  manager’s  gallery  his  clerk  has  been  busy  com¬ 
piling  upon  a  four  column  sheet  the  respective  total  credits 
and  debits  of  each  bank,  finding  the  differences  between 
them  and  entering  these  as  credit  or  debit  balances  as  the 
case  may  be;  the  four  columns  of  figures  representing  the 
aggregate  transactions  and  results,  are  then  footed. 
Obviously  as  the  same  items  are  collected  and  paid,  the 
debits  and  credits,  as  also  the  debit  and  credit  balances, 
must  agree  exactly.  If  they  do  not,  an  error  has  been 
made,  and  all  present  revise  their  work  to  find  the  dis¬ 
crepancy.  When  the  work  has  been  correctly  done,  which 
is  usually  the  case,  the  session  closes  by  about  10:45  o’clock. 
Fines  are  imposed  upon  the  banks  whose  representatives 
are  responsible  for  errors,  the  amount  being  increased  as 
the  delay  caused  thereby  is  prolonged. 

The  debtor  banks  bring  to  the  manager’s  office  prior  to 
1 :30  o’clock,  the  amounts  due  in  cash,  and  thereafter  the 
creditor  banks  send  for  the  amounts  due  them;  proper 
receipts  being  given  and  taken.  Obviously  no  cash  re¬ 
mains  in  the  manager’s  hands  at  close  of  business.  In 
some  clearing-houses  balances  are  paid  by  drafts  of  the 
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manager  upon  debtor  banks,  which  are  either  collected  In 
cash,  or  ‘cleared’  the  next  day,  by  the  creditor  banks. 

The  economization  of  use  of  cash  is  shown  by  the  reports : 
in  the  year  ended  1906,  September  30,  the  exchanges  at 
New  York  amounted  to  $103,754,100,091;  the  balances 
paid  in  cash  were  only  $3,832,621,024,  an  average  of  $3.69 
per  $100  of  checks.  This  was  lower  than  the  general 
average  from  the  establishment  of  the  institution, which 
is  $4.68  per  hundred.  The  smaller  clearing-houses  show 
a  larger  average  use  of  cash,  reaching  20  per  cent  in  many 
instances.  There  are  112  cities  now  employing  clearing¬ 
houses;  the  aggregate  exchanges  in  1906  amounted  to  $157,- 
749,328,913;  the  great  preponderance  of  the  business  of 
New  York  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  clearings  there 
were  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total. 

Clearings  are  reported  to  the  press  daily,  and  financial 
journals  collate  them  weekly,  monthly  and  annually. 
The  amounts  are  regarded  a  fair  index  of  the  volume  of 
business  done,  hence  the  statistics  are  valuable  to  bankers, 
economist;.,  etc. 

Apparently  a  clearing  system  existed  in  London  in  the 
18tli  century;  but  records  go  back  to  1840;  New  York  in¬ 
troduced  it  in  1853,  the  first  in  this  country.  The  volume 
of  business  in  the  New  York  institution  has  tor  several 
years  been  larger  than  that  of  London.  In  the  latter 
‘clearing’  goes  on  all  day  and  in  some  of  the  cities  here 
there  ire  two  clearings  daily.  London  also  provides 
clearings  for  checks  of  country  banks.  In  New  York 
some  banks  and  all  trust  companies  are  outsid  the  clear¬ 
ing-house  membership;  but  most  of  the  former  and  a  few 
of  the  latter  clear  through  members. 

Very  carefully-drawn  regulations  govern  the  relations  of 
the  members,  to  protect  all  interests.  The  associated 
banks  frequently  assist  a  bank  temporarily  embarrassed, 
but  clearly  solvent.  In  other  ways  also  the  Institution 
promotes  co-operation  for  the  maintenance  of  credit. 
Thus  in  case  of  monetary  stringency  loan  certificates  are 
issued  upon  bonds  or  other  choice  collateral  security,  end 
these  are  used  to  pay  balances,  saving  the  employment  of 
cash ;  the  banks  using  them  paying  interest  thereon.  The 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  has  for  a  number  of  years  em¬ 
ployed  a  system  of  clearing  stock  transactions  which  has 
materially  reduced  the  volume  of  checks  drawn  to  settle 
accounts. 

CLEARING  HOUSE,  Railway*  association  of  railway 
companies  of  England  and  Scotland  by  which  they  are  en¬ 
abled  to  conduct  a  through  traffic  in  passengers  and  freight 
without  interruption,  and  adjust  the  proportion  of 
charges  due  each  carrier.  It  is  regulated  by  act  of  par¬ 
liament  1850,  June  25.  Each  company  is  repre¬ 
sented  on  a  general  committee,  the  sec.  of  which 
adjusts  and  settles  the  balances  due  to  and  from  the  several 
companies  upon  reports  made  by  them  to  him.  The 
expenses  of  the  clearing  house  are  defrayed  by  the 
associated  companies  and  the  main  offices  are  in 
London.  A  similar  system  exists  in  Ireland,  with  head- 
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quarters  in  Dublin.  In  the  United  States  there  is  no  gen¬ 
eral  clearing-house,  the  settlements  for  all  kinds  of  traffic 
being  made  directly  by  the  companies.  There  is  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  England  companies,  with  headquarters  in 
Boston,  which  is  locally  operated  somewhat  similarly  to 
the  English  plan.  There  is  also  a  railway-car  association, 
with  head  office  at  Buffalo,  which  maintains  agencies  at 
junction  points,  takes  the  number  of  every  car  passing 
those  points,  and  makes  settlements  for  the  car  mileage 
to  all  the  companies  interested.  In  general  the  trunk 
lines  keep  open  accounts  with  each  other,  and  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  transportation  charge  for  passengers  and 
freight  alike  due  from  and  to  the  different  carriers  is 
settled  by  the  agent  at  junction  points  by  the  ordinary 
system  of  debits  and  credits  and  balancing  checks,  thus 
making  the  clearances  the  individual  action  of  the  com¬ 
panies  which  carry  a  passenger  or  consignment  of  freight 
from  starting  point  to  destination.  For  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  immigrants,  however,  there  has  been  established  a 
clearing  house  association  with  headquarters  in  New  York. 
It  is  composed  of  the  seaboard  railroad  and  the  ocean 
steamship  companies.  Prior  to  its  organization  booking 
agents  in  foreign  countries  would  issue  orders  upon  some 
particular  railroad  in  this  country  leading  from  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  or  New  York,  and  these  orders 
would  be  honored  with  tickets  to  destination.  Then  book¬ 
ing  agencies  were  established  in  New  York,  Buffalo,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  and 
other  important  points,  till  there  are  now  over  7,000  such 
agencies  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  which  issue 
orders  for  the  inland  transportation  of  immigrants  on  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States.  The  large  number  of  these 
agencies,  the  excessive  commissions  charged,  and  the  com¬ 
petition  between  the  steamship  lines  which  they  represen¬ 
ted,  as  well  as  between  the  railroad  companies,  resulted 
in  a  great  many  irregularities  which  affected  the  immigrant 
unfavorably,  and  more  or  less  directly  the  public.  About 
the  beginning  of  1886,  the  railroad  lines  running  west  from 
the  seaboard  organized  a  clearing  house,  the  principal  func¬ 
tion  of  which  is  to  make  settlements  between  the  steamship 
and  the  railroad  companies,  under  uniform  rules.  In  1897, 
there  were  in  the  agreement  14  lines  of  road.  New  articles 
of  agreement  were  adopted  in  1889  which  continue  the 
association  along  practically  the  same  line  as  before.  The 
most  important  agency  of  the  clearing  house  is  at  the  port 
of  New  York,  and  is  on  Ellis  Island,  which  has  been  set 
apart  by  the  U.  S.  government  for  the  landing  of  immi¬ 
grants. 

CLEARING-NUT  ( Strychnos  potatorum ):  small  tree  of 
the  same  genus  with  the  Nux  Vomica  (q.v.),  abundant  in 
the  forests  of  India,  and  of  which  the  seeds  are  used 
for  clearing  water.  They  are  sold  for  this  use  in  the 
bazaars,  and  travellers  usually  carry  some  with  them. 
These  seeds  being  rubbed  on  the  inside  of  a  vessel,  muddy 
water  put  into  it  rapidly  becomes  clear,  all  impurities 
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settling  to  the  bottom.  The  tree  has  a  deeply-fissured 
bark;  ovate,  smooth,  and  pointed  leaves;  and  a  shining, 
black,  pulpy  fruit,  with  only  one  seed.  The  wood  is  very 
hard,  and  is  used  for  various  purposes. 

CLEAR  LAKE:  in  Lake  co.,  Cal.,  112  m.  n.  of  San 
Francisco.  It  is  24  m.  long,  2  to  6  m.  wide;  in  a  wild  and 
picturesque  region,  formerly  much  resorted  to  by  hunters 
and  fishermen. 

CLEARNESS:  quality  of  art  which  is  realized  by  a 
skilful  arrangement  of  colors,  tints,  and  tones.  Where  C, 
is  to  be  obtained  without  sacrificing  depth,  a  knowledge  of 
chiaroscuro  (q.v.)  becomes  indispensable. 

CLEAT,  n.  klet  [Dut.  Unit,  a  lump:  AS.  cleot,  a  plate. 

a  clout] :  a  piece  of  wood  fastened  on 
the  yard-arm  of  a  ship  to  keep  the 
ropes  from  slipping.  There  are  several 
kinds  applied  to  various  purposes;  and 
known  as  belaying,  comb,  mast,  shroud, 
single,  stop,  thumb,  etc.,  cleats;  a  piece 
of  wood  to  fasten  anything  to;  a  piece  of  iron  worn  on  shoes 
to  render  them  more  durable. 

CLEAT,  n.  klet  [a  provincial  word;  apparently  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  cleft] :  in  coal-mining,  the  splitting  or  cleavage 
in  the  seam  which  is  transverse  to  the  bedding:  see  Cleap, 
in  same  sense. 

CLEAVAGE,  or  Slaty  Cleavage:  condition  of  rocks 
in  which  they  split  easily  into  thin  plates.  The  direction 
of  these  laminae  may  be  in  the  plane  of  stratification,  but 
much  more  frequently  differs  from  it.  C.  is  the  result  of 
an  operation  subsequent  to,  and  entirely  independent 
of,  the  original  stratification  of  the  rocks.  It  is  im- 


Section  exhibiting  Lines  of  Cleavage. 

possible  to  determine  its  producing  cause.  By  some 
it  has  been  ascribed  to  crystaline  agency,  while  others 
maintain  that  it  arises  from  the  pressure  of  mechanical 
forces  at  right  angles  to  the  planes  of  C.,  and  yet 
others  seek  an  explanation  in  a  combination  of  these 
two  agencies.  Prof.  Sedgwick,  who  has  carefully  exam¬ 
ined  the  phenomena  of  C.,  has  arrived  at  the  following 
general  results:  1.  That  the  strike  of  the  C.  planes,  when 
they  were  well  developed,  and  passed  through  well-defined 
mountain-ridges,  was  nearly  coincident  with  the  strike  of 
the  beds;  2.  That  the  dip  of  these  planes  (whether  in  quan¬ 
tity  or  direction)  was  not  regulated  by  the  dip  of  the  beds, 
inasmuch  as  the  C.  planes  would  often  remain  unchanged 
while  they  passed  through  beds  that  changed  their  prevail¬ 
ing  dip,  or  were  contorted;  3.  That  where  the  features  of 


Cleat. 
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the  country  or  the  strike  of  the  beds  was  ill  defined,  the 
state  of  the  C.  became  also  ill  defined,  so  as  sometimes 
to  be  inclined  to  the  strike  of  the  beds  at  a  considerable 
angle;  4.  Lastly,  that  in  all  cases  where  the  C.  planes 
were  well  developed  among  the  finer  slate-rocks  they  had 
produced  a  new  arrangement  of  the-  minutest  particles  of 
the  beds  through  which  they  pass. 

C.  though  generally  confined  to  clay-slate,  yet  some¬ 
times  occurs  in  lime  and  sandstone;  but  in  proportion 
as  the  rocks  are  coarse,  the  C.  planes  become  fainter 
and  wider  apart.  In  the  fine-grained  clay-slate,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  laminae  are  thin,  smooth,  and  parallel; 
and  as  C.  is  always  accompanied  with  more  or  less  indur¬ 
ation  in  the  rock  where  it  exists,  clay-slate,  thus  altered, 
is  of  great  economic  value  for  roofing. 

CLEAVE,  v.  klev  [AS.  chlfan,  to  split  or  cleave:  Ger. 
klieben,  to  cleave — from  Ger.  kloben,  a  mass  or  bundle :  Dut. 
kloue ,  a  cleft] :  to  split ;  to  part  or  divide  by  force ;  to  crack ; 
to  part;  to  open.  Cleav'ing,  imp.  Clove,  klov,  or 
Cleft,  kleft,  pt.  did  cleave.  Cloven,  klo'vn,  Cleft,  kleft, 
or  Cleaved,  pp.  klevd,  divided  by  force.  Cleaver,  n. 
kle'ver,  a  butcher’s  chopper.  Cleav'able,  a  -d-bl,  that 
may  be  split  or  parted.  Cleav'age,  n.  -aj,  a  structure  of 
a  stratified  rock,  which  renders  it  capable  of  being  split 
indefinitely  into  thin  plates ;  a  splitting  of  certain  rocks,  as 
clay-slate,  in  a  direction  different  from  that  of  the  plane  of 
stratification.  Cleavage  planes  of  crystals,  the  planes 
into  which  crystals  are  easily  split,  the  planes  generally 
being  parallel  with  one  of  the  faces. 

CLEAVE,  v.  klev  [AS.  cliflan,  to  fasten  or  stick:  Ger. 
kleben;  Dut.  kleeven,  to  stick  to,  to  fasten;  Dan.  kloebe,  to 
stick] :  to  adhere  to ;  to  stick  to ;  to  be  united  in  interest  or 
affection.  Cleav'ing,  imp.  Cleaved,  klevd,  or  Clave, 
klav,  pt.  did  cleave.  Cleaved,  pp.  Cleavers,  n.  plu.  kle' 
verz,  goose-grass  ( Galium  Aparine),  a  species  of  bedstraw 
(q.  v.),  a  coarse  annual,  with  whorls  of  6-8  leaves,  both 
stem  and  leaves  rough  with  reflexed  bristles,  the  fruit  also 
hispid,  and  when  ripe,  very  ready  to  adhere  to  any  passer 
who  may  brush  against  it;  common  weed  in  hedges  and 
bushy  places  in  Britain  and  most  parts  of  Europe;  from 
time  to  time  brought  into  notice  as  possessing  a  remark¬ 
able  specific  power  over  some  of  the  most  formidable 
cutaneous  diseases,  including  even  lichen  and  leprosy,  also 
over  cancer.  It  is  administered  in  the  form  of  decoction 
or  of  extract. 

CLEBURNE,  kle'bern,  Patrick  Ronayne:  1828,  Mar. 
17 — 1864,  Nov.  30;  b.  co.  Cork,  Ireland;  Confederate  gen¬ 
eral;  descendant  of  Wm.  Clayborne,  of  Va.  At  19  he  ran 
away  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  enlisted  in  the  41st 
foot,  and  served  three  years.  Emigrating,  1850,  he  settled 
at  Helena,  Ark.,  studied  law,  and  practiced  it  with  success. 
Entering  the  southern  army  as  a  private  he  rose  rapidly 
through  all  the  grades,  becoming  brig.gen.  1862,  Mar., 
maj.gen.  1862,  Dec.  He  served  with  distinction  at  Shiloh, 
Vol.  8—42 
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"Perryville,  Murfreesboro,  Chickamauga,  and  Missionary 
Ridge,  was  thanked  by  the  Confederate  congress  for  the 
defense  of  Ringgold  Gap,  covered  the  retreat  of  Hood’s 
army  at  Jonesboro,  and  was  killed  at  Franklin,  Tenn.,  after 
his  corps  had  carried  two  lines  of  the  Federal  works. 
He  introduced  the  order  of  the  Southern  Cross,  urged  the 
use  of  negroes  as  soldiers,  and  was  honored  as  the  Stone¬ 
wall  (Jackson)  of  the  west. 

CLECHE,  n.  kld'shd  [F.  cleche— from  L.  clams,  a  key]-, 
in  her.,  a  kind  of  cross,  charged  with  a  similar  cross  of  the 
same  figure,  but  of  the  color  of  the  field. 

CLEEF,  klaf,  Jan  Van:  1646-1716;  b.  Yenloo:  painter. 
He  was  a  student  under  Gaspard  de  Craeyer.  Of  his 
works,  which  are  numerous  in  the  churches  of  Flanders 
and  Brabant,  some  of  the  best  are  at  Ghent,  where  he  died. 

CLEF,  n.  kief  [F.  clef,  a  key — from  L.  clavis,  a  key]:  in 
a  piece  of  music,  a  figure  placed  at  the  beginning  of  each 
stave  to  tell  its  pitch,  or  the  degree  of  elevation  in  which 
it  is  to  be  played  or  sung,  and  to  fix  the  names  of  the 
notes.  There  are  three  kinds  of  clefs — viz.:  the  G,  the  C, 
and  the  F  clef.  The  G  clef  is  placed  on  the  second  line, 


thus : 


•  the  C  clef  on  the  third  line,  thus; 


and  the  F  clef  on  the  fourth  line,  thus: 


The  C  clef  is  a  fifth  below  the  G  clef. 


and  a  fifth  above  the  F  clef,  thus: 


The  C  clef  is  also  placed  on  the  fourth  line  for  some  in¬ 
struments,  and  for  the  tenor  part  in  vocal  music,  thus. 


5  and  in  old  vocal  music,  the  C  clef  placed 


on  the  first  line  was  used  for  the  soprano. 

CLEFT,  n.  kleft  [from  Cleave  2:  Icel.  kluft;  Dan. 
kloft,  a  cleft]:  a  crack;  a  gap;  a  crevice;  a  fissure. 

CLEG,  n.  kleg  [Gael,  cuileag,  a  fly]:  the  gleg  or  horse- 
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fly;  the  glad-fly:  denoting  some  insects  of  the  dipterous 
family  Tabanidw,  the  females  of  which  are  extremely 
troublesome  to  horses,  cattle,  and 
X  human  beings  in  summer,  piercing 

their  skins  by  means  of  a  curious 
apparatus  of  small  lancets  with 
\\  which  the  mouth  is  furnished,  and 
yj  &  drinking  their  blood.  The  name 

Cleg  (Oirysopscacutiens).  c-  is  sometimes  given  in  England 
to  Chrysops  ccecutiens,  a  fly  frequent 
in  most  parts  of  Europe,  which  frequently  inserts  its  pro¬ 
boscis  through  the  sleeve,  or  some  other  part  of  the  dress, 
and  thus  makes  man  himself  the  object  of  its  attack.  It 
is  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  length,  mostly  black,  with 
yellow  markings  on  the  abdomen,  and  very  large  eyes  of 
the  most  beautiful  green  aud  golden  colors.  The  insect 
always  called  C.  in  Scotland,  is  Hcematopota  pluvialis — a 
rather  smaller  fly,  mostly  of  a  gray  color,  but  also,  re¬ 
markable  for  its  very  large  and  beautiful  eyes,  which  are 
greenish,  with  waved  purplish-brown  bands:  in  England, 
it  is  sometimes  called  the  Stout. 

CLEISTOGAMOUS,  a.  klis-tog'a-mus  [Gr.  kleistos,  shut; 
gamos,  marriage]:  in  hot.,  in  same  sense  as  Cleistoge- 
notts. 

CLEISTOGENOUS,  a.  klls-tbj' e-niis  [Gr.  kleistos,  shut; 
genos,  birth] :  in  hot.,  inconspicuous  self-fertilized  flowers,  as 
distinguished  from  the  large  conspicuously  colored  ones, 
found  on  the  same  plant,  as  in  the  violet. 

CLEMANGES,  or  Clemenges,  kld-mbngzh' ,  Nicolas 
de-  1360 — abt.  1440:  mediaeval  reformer.  He  studied 
theology  under  Pierre  d’Ailly,  and  became  rector  of  the 
Univ.  of  Paris  1393.  He  sought  to  heal  the  schism  between 
Rome  and  Avignon  by  a  memoir  of  1394,  June  30,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  French  king  and  approved  by  the  univ.  He 
attacked  the  immoralities  of  the  higher  clergy,  and  advised 
Bible-teacning  as  a  cure  for  wars  and  disorders.  He  is 
credited  not  only  with  great  eloquence  and  zeal,  but  with 
opinions  far  in  advance  of  his  time,  as  with  questioning 
the  spirit’s  guidance  of  the  ecumenical  councils;  yet  he 
placed  the  authority  of  councils  higher  than  the  pope’s, 
and  that  of  the  Scriptures  above  all.  At  Chartres,  1421,  he 
defended  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church.  He  lect¬ 
ured  on  theology  at  the  College  of  Navarre  from  1425  till 
his  death. 

CLEMATIS,  n.  klem'd-tis  [Gr.  klemdtis,  a  little  vinet 
branch,  a  small  twig]:  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat.  ord. 
Ranunculacem,  having  four  colored  sepals,  no  corolla,  and 
for  fruit  numerous  one-seeded  achsenia  with  long — gene¬ 
rally  feathery — awns.  The  species  are  numerous,  herbs  or 
shrubs,  generally  with  climbing  stems,  natives  of  very 
different  climates,  and  much  scattered  over  the  world. 
They  possess  more  or  less  active  caustic  properties.  The 
long  awns  give  the  plants  a  beautiful  appearance  even  in 
winter.  The  flowers  also  of  many  species  are  beautiful. 
G.  mtalba,  the  common  Traveller’s  Joy  (fancifully  so 
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named  because  of  its  ornamental  appearance  by  the  way¬ 
side),  is  the  only  native  of  Britain.  A  number  of  species 
are  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens.  C.  flammula,  native 
of  the  s.  of  Europe  and  n.  of  Africa,  with  white  flowers 
and  a  sweet  smell,  is  the  species  known  as  sweet  virgin’s 
bower. 

CLEMENS,  Samuel  Langhorne  (pen  name,  Mark 
Twain):  author;  b.  Florida  Monroe  co.,  Mo.,  1835, 
Nov.  30.  He  received  a  village-school  education;  learned 
the  printing  business  and  worked  at  the  trade  in  Hanni¬ 
bal,  Mo.,  and  as  journeyman  printer  in  the  East;  became 
a  pilot  on  Mississippi  river  steamboats  1855;  went  to 
Nevada  1861,  and  was  appointed  city  editor  of  the  Enter¬ 
prise  at  Virginia  City  1862.  In  1865  he  served  several 
months  as  reporter  on  the  Morning  Call  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  as  a  placer  miner  in  Calaveras  co.,  Cal.;  1866 
made  a  trip  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  returning  to 
San  Francisco  delivered  several  humorous  lectures  in 
Cal.  and  Nev.,  and  removed  to  New  York  to  bring  out 
his  first  book.  In  1867  he  accompanied  a  party  of  tour¬ 
ists  to  the  Mediterranean,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land, 
and  based  his  second  book  on  the  real  and  fancied  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  journey.  Subsequently  he  settled  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  became  editor  of  the  Express,  married 
and  then  removed  to  Hartford,  and  lectured  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities.  At  Hartford,  he  wrote  Roughing  It  (1872), 
The  Gilded  Age  (in  co-operation  with  Chas.  Dudley  War¬ 
ner,  1873),  A  Tramp  Abroad  (1880),  Life  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  (1883),  A  Connecticut  Yankee  at  the  Court  of 
King  Arthur  (1889),  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper  (1880), 
Tom  Sawyer  (1876),  Huckleberry  Finn  (1885),  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Claimant  (1892),  etc.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  in  which  some  of  his  work  was 
first  published  serially.  He  made  several  sojourns 
abroad,  in  England,  Germany,  and  Italy;  in  1884  be¬ 
came  an  active  partner  in  the  publishing  house  of  Charles 
L.  Webster  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  subsequently  as¬ 
sumed  the  principal  management  of  the  concern.  The 
enterprise  proving  disastrous  he  became  very  heavily 
involved,  to  the  extent,  it  is  claimed,  of  more  than  $100,- 
000,  all  of  which  he  has  since  paid.  Following  the 
failure  of  the  publishing  house  he  made  a  tour  of  the 
world,  lecturing  in  all  the  principal  countries,  where 
he  was  received  with  such  generous  appreciation  that 
he  was  enabled  to  pay  the  last  of  his  debts  soon  after 
his  return  to  America.  His  other  works  include,  The 
Jumping  Frog  (1867);  The  Innocents  Abroad  (1869); 
Autobiography  and  First  Romance  (1871);  Sketches  New 
and  Old  (1873);  Punch,  Brothers,  Punch  (a  skit  sug¬ 
gested  by  an  anonymous  humorous  poem)  (1878);  The 
Stolen  White  Elephant  (1882);  Merry  Tales  (1892);  The 
£1,000,000  Bank  Note  (1893);  Puddinhead  Wilson  (1894); 
T om  Sawyer  A  broad  ( 1 894) ;  Joan  of  A  rc  ( 1 896) ;  Following  the 
Equator  (1898);  The  Man  that  Corrupted  Hadleyburg  (1900) ; 
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A  Double-Barrelled  Detective  Story  (1902);  Adam's 
Diary  (1914);  Eve's  Diary  (1906).  He  has  contributed 
many  stories,  sketches,  and  articles  to  The  Century  Maga¬ 
zine,  Harper's  Monthly,  Harper's  Weekly,  and  the  North 
American  Review. 

CLEMENS,  kle'menz,  Titus  Flavius  (Clemens  Alex- 
andiunus),  one  of  the  ‘fathers’  in  the  Christian  Church, 
at  the  close  of  the  2d  and  beginning  of  the  3d  c. ;  b.  prob. 
at  Athens;  d.  between  213  and  220.  He  resided  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Alexandria,  whence  the  epi 
thet  Alexandrinus.  In  his  earlier  years  he  applied  himself 
with  great  zeal  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  His  love  of 
knowledge  induced  him  to  visit  Greece,  Italy,  Syria,  Pal 
estine,  and  other  countries.  It  is  not  known  precisely 
when  he  was  converted  from  heathenism ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  after  coming  to  Egypt,  and  listening  to  the  prelec¬ 
tions  of  Pantaenus,  he  joined  the  Alexandrine  Church,  and 
was  made  a  presbyter.  Afterward  he  became  assistant  to 
his  master,  who  held  the  office  of  catechist.  In  202,  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians  under  Severus  compelled 
him  to  flee  to  Palestine.  He  is  supposed  to  have  returned 
to  Alexandria  about  206,  and  in  211  succeeded  Pantsenus. 

CLEMENS  ROMANUS,  kle'menz  ro-ma'nus.  Bishop  of 
the  Church  in  Rome  (Clement  I  in  Rom.  Cath.  list  of 
popes),  one  of  the  apostolical  fathers.  Origen  considered 
him  the  Clement  mentioned  by  the  apostle  Paul,  Phil.  iv.  3. 
Tertullian  thought  him  the  first  bishop  of  Rome,  ordained 
as  such  by  St.  Peter;  Irenaeus  made  him  the  third,  and  he 
is  supposed  to  have  been4  preceded  by  Linus  and  Cletus  or 
Anacletus.  Eusebius  places  his  episcopate  at  93-101. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  death:  only  fictions  of  late  origin 
represent  him  as  a  martyr. — The  only  writing  assigned 
with  probability  to  Clement  is  the  epistle  from  the  Church 
of  Rome  to  that  of  Corinth  exhorting  to  a  peaceful  and 
orderly  course.  The  earliest  mention  of  this  is  in  a  letter 
from  Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Corinth,  to  Soter,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  166-174;  it  is  here  ascribed  to  Clement,  and  all 
later  testimony  favors  his  authorship;  the  conjectural  date 
usually  given  is  96  or  97,  though  some  say  68.  Some  critics 
have  denied  its  genuineness  and  placed  it  some  decades 
later;  others,  with  no  better  reason  consider  a  few  chapters 
interpolations.  One  leaf  of  the  MS.  was  lacking,  ana  the 
epistle  is  thus  far  imperfect.  Clement  of  Alexandria  often 
cited  it  as  the  work  of  the  ‘apostle  Clement/  and  seemed 
to  place  it  on  a  par  with  the  New  Test.  Scriptures.  It  was 
greatly  honored  in  the  early  church,  and  not  undeservedly; 
several  ancients  say  it  was  read  in  the  Sunday  services. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Prof.  Lightfoot  (1869).  Some 
have  considered  Clement  the  writer  of  the  canonical  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  several  documents  have  been  errone¬ 
ously  ascribed  to  him.  1.  A  second  epistle  to  the  Corin¬ 
thians,  found  with  that  of  Clement  at  the  end 
of  the  Coderx  Alexandrinus:  it  originated  probably 
in  Egypt  about  180.  2.  Two  letters  on  Virginity, 

found  in  a  Syriac  text.  3.  The  so  called  Clementine  Rec- 
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ognitions  and  Homilies,  the  probable  date  of  which  is  about 
200.  4.  The  Apostolical  Constitutions,  of  various  though 

early  origin. 

CLEMENT,  a.  klem'ent  [F.  clement,  gentle,  mild — from 
L.  demen  tern,  mild,  merciful:  It.  clemente ]:  mild,  gentle 
in  disposition;  kind;  merciful;  tender.  Clem'ency,  n. 
-en-si  [F.  clemence ]:  mildness  in  temper  and  disposition; 
gentleness;  mercy;  disposition  to  forgive  or  to  spare. 
Clem'ently,  ad.  -li,  in  a  mild  and  merciful  manner. 

CLEMENT  I.  Pope :  See  Clemens  Romanus. 

CLEMENT  II.,  klem'ent  (Suidger,  a  Saxon,  Bp.  of 
Bamberg),  Pope:  d.  1047,  Oct.  9.  Having  been  canon  of 
Halberstadt,  chaplain  to  the  Abp.  of  Bremen,  and  chan¬ 
cellor  to  Henry  III.,  by  the  influence  of  this  patron  he 
succeeded  Gregory  VI.  1046,  Dec.  He  crowned  Henry 
emperor,  held  a  council  whch  passed  decrees  against  si¬ 
mony,  and  died  at  Pesaro,  poisoned,  as  was  supposed,  by 
Benedict  IX. 

CLEMENT  III.  (Paulino  Scolari,  a  Roman,  Bishop  of 
Praeneste),  Pope:  d.  1191,  Ma.  He  was  elected  1187,  Dec. 
19,  and  entered  Rome  1188,  Mar.  13.  Here  he  quieted 
longstanding  disorders  by  allowing  citizens  to  elect  their 
magistrates,  while  he  retained  the  nomination  of  the 
governor  of  the  city.  He  proclaimed  the  third  Crusade, 
against  the  Saracens,  who  had  taken  Jerusalem,  and  intro¬ 
duced  some  small  reforms.  Another  Clement  III.,  anti¬ 
pope,  1080-99,  was  Guibert  of  Parma,  Abp.  of  Ravenna. 
He  was  obtruded  by  Henry  IV.  *  and  kept  in  authority 
over  the  imperial  provinces  while  Gregory  VII.,  Victor 
III.,  and  Urban  II.  were  the  legitimate  popes,  though 
he  had  been  expelled  from  Rome,  1089,  and  had  sworn 
to  renounce  his  claim.  He  died  at  Ravenna  1100. 

CLEMENT  IV.  (Gui  Foulques,  of  Languedoc,  Abp.  of 
Narbonne),  Pope:  d.  1268,  Nov.  He  had  been  a  soldier 
lawyer,  and  sec.  to  Louis  IX.  of  France;  after  his  wife’s 
death  he  took  orders  and  became  Bishop  of  Puy,  Cardinal- 
Bishop  of  Sabina,  and  papal  legate  in  England.  Elected 
against  his  will,  1265,  he  went  to  Rome  in  disguise,  being  in 
danger  from  Manfred,  of  Naples,  and  called  in  the  aid  of 
Charles  of  Anjou,  who  soon  overthrew  Manfred.  Clement 
has  been  unjustly  accused  of  advising  his  ally  to  put  to 
death  the  heirs  of  the  Swabian  prince.  He  signed  the 
pragmatic  sanction  which  ended  the  dispute  between  Rome 
and  France,  and  rejected  a  reformation  of  the  calendar  pro¬ 
posed  by  Roger  Bacon,  whom,  however,  he  befriended. 
Clement  was  a  man  of  high  character,  and  a  foe  of  nepo¬ 
tism.  He  lived  during  his  pontificate  at  Viterbo,  and  died 
there. 

CLEMENT  V.  (Bertrand  de  Goth,  Abp.  of  Bor¬ 
deaux),  Pope:  abt.  1264-1314,  Apr.  20.  He  had  been 
bishop  of  Comminges,  1295-99,  and  a  partisan  of  Boniface 
VIII.:  raised  to  the  papal  chair  1305,  June  5,  after  11 
months’  vacancy  and  long  disputes  between  the  French 
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and  Italian  cardinals,  his  uniform  subserviency  to  Philip 
the  Fair  gave  color  to  the  report  of  a  bargain  which  se¬ 
cured  his  election.  Having  created  nine  French  cardi¬ 
nals,  he  (with  some  excuse  in  the  disturbed  condition  of 
Italy  and  Rome)  removed  the  seat  of  papacy,  1308,  to 
Avignon,  and  began  what  Petrarch  called  the  Babylonish 
captivity.  He  is  memorable  chiefly  for  this,  and  for  his 
bull,  1311,  suppressing  the  Templars,  which  Philip  exe¬ 
cuted  with  scandalous  greed  and  flagrant  cruelty.  At  the 
council  of  Vienne,  1311-12,  he  acquitted  his  predecessor’s 
memory  of  the  charge  of  heresy,  founded  a  few  chairs  in 
the  universities,  and  offered  some  encouragements  to 
study.  He  opposed  Henry  VII.  in  his  march  through 
Italy,  put  down  the  heresy  of  Fra  Dolcino  in  Lombardy, 
and  issued  the  Clementine  Constitutions  1313.  He  was 
the  first  pope  to  assume  the  triple  crown.  He  died  at 
Roquemance,  in  Languedoc. 

CLEMENT  VI.  (Pierre  Roger,  of  Limousin,  Abp.  of 
Rouen),  Pope:  d.  1352,  Dec.  6.  He  had  been  a  Benedictine 
monk,  Bishop  of  Arras,  and  chancellor  to  Philip  of  Valois. 
Elected  1342,  May  7,  he  remained  at  Avignon,  declining 
the  entreaties  of  Petrarch  and  Rienzi  to  come  to  Rome. 
Rienzi  went  back  as  the  pope’s  prothonotary,  and  soon 
became  tribune,  while  Petrarch  praised  the  culture,  elo¬ 
quence,  and  generosity  of  Clement.  He  bought  Avignon, 
1348,  from  Joanna  of  Naples,  and  paid  for  it  (in  lieu  of 
80,000  crowns)  by  absolving  her  for  the  murder  of  her 
husband.  He  ordered  the  jubilee  to  be  celebrated  every 
50  years  instead  of  every  century,  renewed  the  excom¬ 
munication  of  the  emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  quarrelled 
with  Edward  III.  of  England  about  benefices,  and  took 
some  steps  toward  reunion  with  the  Eastern  Church. 

CLEMENT  VII.  (Giulio  de’  Medici,  Abp.  of  Flor¬ 
ence),.  Pope:  abt.  1475-1534,  Sep.  25  A  nephew  of  Lo¬ 
renzo  the  Magnificent,  he  had  been  knight  of  Malta,  grand 
prior  of  Capua,  and  chief  minister  of  his  cousin,  Leo  X.,  at 
whose  death,  1522,  he  procured  the  election  of  Adrian  VI. 
as  a  stop-gap.  Gaining  the  papal  chair,  1523,  Nov.,  he 
joined  his  neighbors  in  a  league  with  France;  a  vacillating 
policy  incurred  the  wrath  of  Charles  V.,  and  Rome  was 
assaulted  and  sacked,  1527,  May  5,  by  the  mercenaries  of 
the  constable  Bourbon.  Clement  took  refuge  in  the  castle 
of  San  Angelo,  which  he  soon  surrendered,  and  was  a  pris¬ 
oner  for  six  months;  to  regain  his  liberty,  he  gave  up 
several  strongholds,  and  five  cardinals  as  hostages.  After 
this  he  was  controlled  by  the  emperor,  whom  he  crowned, 
1530,  at  Bologna.  His  efforts  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation  in  Germany  met  no  great  success;  his  refusal, 
1534,  Mar.  23,  to  dissolve  the  marriage  of  Henry  VIII. 
with  Catharine  of  Aragon  was  anticipated  by  the  bill 
abolishing  the  pope’s  authority  in  England,  which  received 
the  king’s  assent  Mar.  30;  the  bull  of  May  widened  the 
breach.  Clement  married  his  niece  Catharine  de’  Medici  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  second  son  of  Francis  I.,  at  Marseilles, 
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1633.  His  character  was  decent,  but  weak  and  timid;  his 
diplomatic  cunning  was  useless  in  the  political  and  relig¬ 
ious  convulsions  of  that  period.  Though  of  high  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  cardinal  he  was  not  a  man  to  shape  or  resist  the 
course  of  such  events,  and  no  legitimate  pope  endured 
greater  humiliations  and  reverses. — A  previous  Clement 
VII.,  antipope,  was  Robert  of  Geneva  (abt.  1342-94),  Bp. 
of  Cambrai  and  legate  of  the  Romagna,  where  he  ruled 
savagely  by  help  of  the  free  lances  of  Malestroit  and 
Hawkwood.  Elected  at  Fondi,  1378,  by  12  French  and 
four  Italian  cardinals,  who  disowned  Urban  VI.,  he  in¬ 
augurated  the  schism  of  Avignon,  was  acknowledged  for 
a  time  by  Naples,  Aragon,  Castile,  and  France,  and  kept 
his  state  during  five  years  of  Boniface  IX.,  till  the  attack 
of  C16manges  (q.v.),  backed  by  the  Univ.  of  Paris  and  even 
his  own  cardinals,  brought  on  a  fatal  illness. 

CLEMENT  VIII.  (Ippolito  Aldobrandini),  Pope: 
1536-1605,  Mar.  3;  b.  Fano.  He  was  of  noble  Florentine 
family,  and  had  been  auditor  of  the  rota  and  referendary 
of  Sixtus  V.  He  succeeded  Innocent  IX.,  1592,  Jan.  30, 
and  refused  to  acknowledge  Henry  IV.  of  France  till 
that  prince  was  reconciled  to  the  church  and  absolved, 
1595,  after  long  negotiations,  conducted  by  Cardinal 
D’Ossat.  He  mediated  the  peace  of  Vervins,  1598,  between 
France  and  Spain,  and  restrained  these  powers  from  an¬ 
other  war,  1600.  He  added  Ferrara  to  the  papal  do¬ 
minions,  1598,  but  failed  to  make  Venice  dependent;  his 
main  political  object  was  to  escape  the  undue  influence  of 
Spain.  He  promoted  learning,  crowned  Tasso,  and  made 
Baronius,  Bellarmin,  and  Du  Perron  cardinals.  On  the 
controversy  about  grace  and  free  will,  raised  by  Molina’s 
writings,  he  declined  to  decide.  Clement  was  of  high  pri¬ 
vate  and  official  character;  his  able  reign  is  marked  by  the 
number  and  beauty  of  his  medals,  and  defaced  by  no 
serious  blot,  except  the  burning,  of  Giordano  Bruno  (q.v.), 
1600,  Feb.  17.  His  death  was  ascribed  to  the  Jesuits, 
whom  he  had  not  favored.  An  earlier  Clement  VIII., 
antipope,  was  Gil  Munoz,  canon  of  Barcelona,  who  dis¬ 
puted  the  papacy  with  Martin  V.  He  was  installed  at 
Peniscola  1424,  but  abdicated  1429,  ending  the  schism  of 
51  years,  and  was  made  Bishop  of  Majorca. 

CLEMENT  IX.  (Giulio  Rospigliosi),  Pope:  1600-69, 
Dec.  9;  b.  Pistoia.  He  had  been  auditor  of  legation  in 
France,  nuncio  in  Spain  11  years,  and  sec.  of  state  under 
Alexander  VII.,  whom  he  succeeded  1667,  June  20.  He 
appeased  the  controversy  between  Jesuits  and  Jansenists, 
improved  the  Roman  finances,  tried  vainly  to  procure  aid 
for  Venice  against  the  Turks,  who  had  laid  siege  to  Can- 
dia,  capital  of  Crete,  and  died  of  grief  when  it  was  taken. 

CLEMENT  X.  (Emilio  Altieri),  Pope:  1590,  July 
13 — 1676,  July  22;  b.  Rome.  He  had  been  cardinal  but 
five  months  when  he. succeeded  Clement  IX.  1670.  Apr. 
29.  Old  and  infirm,  he  gave  up  the  administration  of  af¬ 
fairs  to  a  nephew,  who  engaged  in  a  controversy  with 
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France  concerning  benefices  and  revenues.  Christina  of 
Sweden  attended  his  jubilee  1675. 

CLEMENT  XI.  (Giovanni  Francesco  Albani),  Pope: 
1649,  July  22 — 1721,  Mar.  19;  b.  Pesaro.  He  became 
cardinal  1690,  and  succeeded  Innocent  XII.,  1780,  Nov.  23. 
He  was  a  man  of  blameless  character,  a  scholar,  and  a 
patron  of  letters,  but  his  pontificate  was  rather  disastrous. 
His  support  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  suc¬ 
cession  caused  an  invasion  of  his  territories  by  the  imperial 
troops;  he  was  forced  to  recognize  Charles  of  Austria  as 
king  of  Spain,  lost  his  hold  on  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Parma, 
and  Piacenza,  and  retained  few  friends  beyond  the  king  of 
Portugal  and  the  English  Pretender,  who  lived  at  Rome 
from  1717.  By  the  bull  Vineam  Domini ,  1705,  he  con¬ 
demned  the  five  propositions  of  Jansen,  and  by  that  called 
Unigenitus,  1713,  101  from  Quesnel.  The  French  parlia¬ 
ments  refused  to  register  the  latter  bull,  and  troubles  of 
long  standing  ensued.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jesuit  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  China,  who  liked  to  manage  matters  in  their 
own  way,  resisted  his  prohibition  of  their  practices  of  ac¬ 
commodation  and  conciliation,  in  suiting  their  language  to 
their  hearers,  and  participating  in  heathen  rites.  Clement 
added  much  to  the  Vatican  library,  and  founded  an  acad¬ 
emy  of  the  fine  arts  at  Bologna. 

CLEMENT  XII.  (Lorenzo  Corsini,  Bp.  of  Frascati), 
Pope:  1652,  Apr.  7 — 1740,  Feb.  6;  b.  Florence.  He  be¬ 
came  cardinal  1706,  succeeded  Benedict  XIII.  1730,  July 
12,  and  at  once  tried  and  punished  Cardinal  Coscia  for  mal¬ 
versation  in  the  last  reign.  His  own  was  troubled  by  Ital¬ 
ian  wars  and  foreign  complications.  He  held  three  jubi¬ 
lees,  improved  the  Roman  police,  promoted  arts  and 
sciences,  founded  in  Calabria,  1734,  the  Corsini  seminary 
for  young  Greeks,  and  was  the  first  pope  to  condemn  the 
Freemasons. 

CLEMENT  XIII.  (Carlo  Rezzonico,  Bp.  of  Padua), 
Pope:  1693,  Mar. — 1769,  Feb.  3;  b.  Venice.  He  was  made 
cardinal  1737,  bishop  1743,  and  pope  1758,  July  6,  succeed¬ 
ing  Benedict  XIV.  He  was  embroiled  with  the  Bourbons 
about  Parma,  and  with  all  the  southern  and  western 
powers  about  the  Jesuits,  who  took  refuge  at  Rome  on 
their  expulsion  from  Portugal,  France,  Spain,  Naples, 
Sicily,  Parma,  and  Malta.  He  confirmed  their  privileges  by 
the  bull  Apostolicam}  1765,  but  under  continued  pressure 
for  their  suppression  had  summoned  a  consistory,  when  he 
died  suddenly,  by  poison,  as  was  supposed. 

CLEMENT  XIV.  (Giovanni  Vincenzo  Antonio  Gan- 
ganelli),  Pope:  1705-74,  Sep.  22;  b.  St.  Arcangelo,  near 
Rimini,  where  his  father  was  a  physician.  At  the  age  of 
18,  he  entered  the  order  of  Minorites,  and  studied  philoso¬ 
phy  and  theology,  which  he  then  successfully  taught.  His 
merits  were  appreciated  by  the  keen-sighted  Benedict 
XIV.,  who  appointed  him  to  the  important  post  of  coun¬ 
sellor  to  the  inquisition,  and  under  Clement  XIII.  he 
was  made  a  cardinal.  On  the  death  of  Clement  XIII.  he 
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succeeded  to  the  papal  chair,  1769,  May  19.  No  pope  had 
ever  been  elected  under  greater  difficulties.  The  kings  of 
Portugal,  France,  Spain,  and  Naples  were  at  variance 
with  Clement,  chiefly  on  account  of  his  support  of  the 
Jesuits;  Venice  wished  to  reform  the  religious  orders  with¬ 
out  his  interference;  Poland  was  seeking  to  diminish  his 
influence;  the  Romans  themselves  were  discontented. 
Clement  first  set  about  reconciling  the  monarchs;  he  sent 
a  nuncio  to  Lisbon,  suspended  the  bull  In  Coena  Domini , 
and  entered  into  negotiations  with  Spain  and  France. 
After  several  years  of  negotiation,  he  issued,  1773,  the 
famous  brief  Dominus  ac  Redemptor  noster,  suppressing 
‘for  ever’  the  society  of  the  Jesuits.  The  motive  assigned 
in  the  brief  is,  ‘regard  to  the  peace  of  the  church/  Clem¬ 
ent,  whose  lot  was  cast  in  troublous  times,  and  to  whom 
it  seemed  providentially  appointed  that  he  should  meet 
insurmountable  obstacles  and  deal  with  irreconcilable 
elements,  was  remarkable  for  liberality  and  nobleness  of 
mind,  address  as  a  statesman,  sound  learning,  and  mild¬ 
ness  of  character.  He  cherished  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  was  the  founder  of  the  Clementine  museum,  which, 
by  the  additions  of  Pius  VI.  and  Pius  VII.,  became  the 
chief  ornament  of  the  Vatican. 

CLEMENT,  kla-mdng',  Jacques:  1565-89,  Aug.  1;  b. 
Sorbon,  near  Rheims;  assassin  of  Henry  III.  of  France.  A 
Dominican  monk,  he  shared  the  fanaticism  of  the  League, 
and  was  encouraged  in  his  project  by  his  prior  Bourgoing, 
and  by  a  voice  at  night  calling  on  him  to  free  his  country 
from  a  tyrant.  The  Duchess  of  Montpensier  is  said  to  have 
promised  him  canonization  if  he  perished,  or  a  cardinal’s 
hat  if  he  escaped.  Having  fasted  and  taken  the  sacrament, 
he  went  to  St.  Cloud,  and  was  found  asleep  with  his  brev¬ 
iary  lying  open  at  the  murder  of  Holofernes  by  Judith. 
Next  morning  he  was  admitted  as  a  bearer  of  dispatches 
from  Paris,  and  stabbed  the  king  as  Henry  was  looking  at 
the  letter  he  had  offered.  He  was  at  once  cut  down  by  two 
courtiers,  and  his  body  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution 
and  burned.  The  earth  which  had  received  his  blood  was 
collected,  his  image  placed  on  altars,  and  his  memory 
revered  as  that  of  a  martyr  and  saint:  Sixtus  V.  pronounced 
his  eulogy  before  the  cardinals,  comparing  him  to  Judith 
and  Eleazar. 

CLEMENT  of  Alexandria.  See  Clemens  Romanus. 

CLEMENTI,  kla-men'te,  Muzio:  1750  (or  1752)-1832, 
Mar.  10;  b.  Rome;  pianist  and  pianoforte  composer.  His 
skill  on  the  pianoforte  when  only  13  years  of  age  secured 
for  him  the  notice  of  a  Mr.  Beckford,  an  English  gentle¬ 
man  travelling  in  Italy,  with  whom  Clementi  went  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  in  whose  family  he  remained  for  several  years, 
studying  the  great  composers,  and  where  he  also  acquired 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  literature.  His  ‘Opera  2’  (com¬ 
posed  in  his  18th  year)  is  considered  the  model  on  which 
modern  pianoforte  sonatas  have  been  founded.  Clementi 
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obtained  in  England  the  highest  reputation  as  a  teacher. 
Pecuniary  misfortunes  induced  him,  1800,  to  commence 
business  as  a  music-seller  and  manufacturer  of  pianofortes. 
He  died  in  London.  His  compositions,  mostly  piano¬ 
forte  sonatas,  are  full  of  pleasant  melody,  and  arranged 
in  masterly  style.  For  students  his  classical  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Pianoforte  Playing,  and  his  last  work,  the  Gradus 
ad  Parnassum,  have  been  highly  recommended. 

CLEMENTINES,  klem'en-tinz:  a  body  of  constitutions 
and  decrees  put  forth  by  Pope  Clement  V.  (q.v.)  1313. 
They  were  proclaimed  by  John  XXII.  1317,  and  copies 
sent  to  the  univs.  of  Bologna  and  Paris.  They  appeared 
in  a  folio  volume  at  Mentz  1460;  and  in  the  Corpus  Juris 
Canonici  they  form  5  books  and  52  titles.  The  name  is 
given  also  (more  properly  Pseudo-Clementinas)  to  the 
Homilies  and  Recognitions  formerly  ascribed  to  Clemens 
Romanus,  and  really’produced  about  200.  They  have  been 
edited  by  Schwegler  (1847)  and  others. 

CLEMMER,  klem'mer,  Mary  (Mrs.  Hudson):  1839-84, 
Aug.  18;  b.  Utica,  N.  Y.:  journalist  and  author.  She  was 
educated  at  Westfield,  Mass.  At  an  early  age  she  wrote 
for  the  Springfield  Republican,  and  married  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Ames,  from  whom  she  was  divorced.  Her  house 
in  Washington  was  long  a  literary  and  social  centre,  and 
her  Woman’s  Letters  appeared  for  many  years  in  the  N.  Y. 
Independent.  She  wrote  the  lives  of  her  friends  Alice  and 
Phoebe  Cary;  monographs  on  Charles  Sumner,  Margaret 
Fuller,  George  Eliot,  Emerson,  and  Longfellow;  three 
novels,  Victoria  (N.  Y.  1864),  Eirene  (1870),  and  His  Two 
Wives  (1874);  Ten  Years  in  Washington  (1871),  and  Out¬ 
lines  of  Men,  Women,  and  Things  (1873).  Her  poems  ap¬ 
peared  at  Boston,  1882.  She  married,  1883,  Edmund  Hud¬ 
son,  conductor  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Register,  who  wrote 
a  memorial  of  her,  1886.  She  died  in  Washington. 

CLENCH,  v.  klensh:  for  Clinch,  which  see.  Clench- 
bolts,  in  a  ship,  those  clenched  at  the  ends  where  they 
come  through.  Clench-nails,  those  which  will  drive 
without  splitting  the  board. 

CLEOBULUS,  kle-o-bu'lUs:  one  of  the  seven  sages  of 
Greece.  He  was  a  son  of  Evagoras;  and,  b.c.  6th  c.,  ruled 
his  native  town,  Lindus  in  Rhodes,  either  as  king  or  as 
head  of  a  republic.  He  was  eminent  for  physical  strength 
and  beauty,  as  well  as  for  the  wisdom  and  acuteness  show 
in  his  songs,  riddles,  and  sayings;  some  of  the  latter  praise 
moderation,  fortitude,  and  friendship.  Cleobulus  is  cred¬ 
ited  with  believing  in  the  higher  education  of  women. 

CLEOMEDES,  kle-o-me'dez:  Greek  writer  on  astronomy. 
Nothing  is  known  regarding  his  life  or  date.  His  treatise 
is  entitled  The  Circular  Theory  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  and 
is  remarkable  as  containing,  amid  much  error  and  igno¬ 
rance,  several  truths  of  modern  science — such  as  the 
spherical  shape  of  the  earth,  the  revolution  of  the  moon 
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about  its  axis,  its  revolution  round  the  earth,  etc. 
Cleomedes’s  treatise  was  printed  first  in  Latin  by  Geo. 
Valla  (Ven.  1498);  in  Greek,  by  Conrad  Neobarius  (Par. 
1529).  The  two  latest  editions  are  those  of  Janus  Bake 
(Lugd.  Bat.  1820)  and  C.  C.  T.  Schmidt  (Leip.  1832). 

CLEON,  kle'on:  Athenian  demagogue,  who  lived  during 
a  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  originally  a  tanner,  but 
having  a  strong  bias  toward  politics,  he  gradually  aban¬ 
doned  his  business,  and  became  the  champion  of  popular 
‘rights.’  He  first  became  prominent  in  the  discussion  re¬ 
garding  the  fate  of  the  Mytilenaean  ,  prisoners,  b.c.  427. 
Cleon  advocated  the  massacre  of  the  males,  carried  his 
point,  and  more  than  2,000  perished;  the  rest  were  saved 
through  the  remorse  of  the  Athenians.  In  b.c.  425,  with 
Demosthenes,  he  commanded  an  expedition  against  the 
island  of  Sphacteria,  which  was  garrisoned  by  the  Lace¬ 
demonians,  and,  much  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reducing  the  place;  but  the  whole  merit  of  this 
deed  is  usually  attributed  to  his  colleague.  Cleon  him¬ 
self,  however,  was  highly  elated  with  his  success,  and  his 
countrymen,  or  at  least  many  of  them,  appear  to  have 
fancied  that  he  really  possessed  military  genius,  for  in 
B.c.  422  he  was  sent  to  oppose  Brasidas,  the  Spartan  gen¬ 
eral,  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  On  his  way  thither,  he 
took  Torone,  a  town  in  which  Brasidas  had  left  a  small 
garrison,  and  afterward  Galepsus.  But  the  great  design 
of  the  campaign  was  the  capture  of  Amphipolis,  where 
Brasidas  was  stationed.  Cleon  somewhat  reluctantly 
advanced,  and  began  to  reconnoitre.  While  he  was  so 
doing,  Brasidas  made  an  unexpected  sally,  and  in  the 
battle  which  ensued  both  leaders  were  slain.  The  Athe¬ 
nian  army,  however,  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to 
retreat.  The  general  opinion  of  Cleon  is  not  favorable. 
He  is  depicted  by  Thucydides  and  Aristophanes  as  an 
ignorant,  vain,  blustering,  and  cowardly  mobocrat.  Most 
modern  historians  have  accepted  this  estimate  of  the  man; 
but  Grote,  in  his  History  of  Greece,  has  thrown  doubt  on  its 
truth,  and  has  labored  to  show  that  he  was  the  rough  but 
resolute  champion  of  the  people,  and  that  his  character 
has  been  vilified  and  abused  by  Aristophanes,  who  was — 
there  can  be  no  doubt — violently  aristocratic. 

CLEOPATRA,  kle-o-pa'tra,  Queen  of  Egypt:  b.c.  69 — 
B.c.  30,  Aug.;  daughter  of  the  Egyptian  king,  Ptolemy 
Auletes.  According  to  the  will  of  her  father,  she  should 
have  inherited  the  throne  with  her  brother,  Ptolemy 
Dionysus,  who  was  also  her  husband.  Her  claim,  how¬ 
ever,  being  opposed,  Julius  Caesar  came  to  Alexandria, 
b.c.  48,  to  interpose  in  the  quarrel,  and  in  the  Alexandrian 
War,  Ptolemy  Dionysus  fell,  and  Cleopatra,  who  was  now 
married  to  her  younger  brother,  Ptolemy,  a  boy  of  eleven 
years,  was  established  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt.  She  bore 
a  son  to  Caesar,  who  was  named  Caesarion.  On  her  visiting 
Rome,  Caesar  received  her  with  great  magnificence,  ana 
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placed  her  statue  in  the  temple  which  he  had  built  to 
Venus  Genitrix.  In  the  civil  war,  after  Caesar’s  assassina¬ 
tion,  Cleopatra  at  first  hesitated  which  side  to  take.  After 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  Antony  summoned  her  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  him  at  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  to  give  account  of  her  con¬ 
duct.  Cleopatra,  who  had  in  the  meantime  rid  herself 
of  the  youthful  Ptolemy  by  poison,  appeared  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Venus  Anadyomene,  and  so  fascinated  Antony, 
that  he  ever  afterward  remained  devoted  to  her.  They 
spent  the  winter,  b.c.  41-40,  in  Alexandria,  in  revelry; 
and  Antony,  though  he  had  in  the  meantime  married 
Octavia,  sister  of  Octavianus,  returned  to  the  embraces 
of  Cleopatra,  who  met  him  at  Laodicea,  in  Syria,  b.c.  36, 
and  accompanied  him  to  the  Euphrates.  His  general 
residence  from  this  time  was  with  her  at  Alexandria. 
He  bestowed  upon  her  and  upon  her  children  great  es¬ 
tates,  which,  however,  he  had  no  right  so  to  dispose  of. 
Upon  this  and  other  accounts  he  became  the  object  of 
great  detestation  at  Rome,  and  war  was  declared  against 
Cleopatra,  Antony  being  now  regarded  as  her  general.  At 
her  instigation,  he  risked  the  great  naval  battle  of  Actium 
(q.v.);  and' when  she  fled  with  60  ships,  he  forgot  every¬ 
thing  else,  and  hastened  after  her.  When  Octavianus 
appeared  before  Alexandria,  Cleopatra  entered  into  pri¬ 
vate  negotiations  with  him  for  her  own  security,  which 
treachery  becoming  known  to  Antony,  he  vowed  revenge; 
but  a  report  coming  to  him  that  she  had  coinmitted  suicide, 
he  thought  it  impossible  to  survive  her,  and  fell  upon  his 
sword.  Mortally  wounded,  and  learning  that  the  report 
which  he  had  heard  was  false,  he  caused  himself  to  be  car¬ 
ried  into  her  presence,  and  died  in  her  arms.  Octavianus, 
by  artifice,  succeeded  in  making  her  his  prisoner.  Failing 
to  make  any  impression  upon  him,  and  finding  that  he 
spared  her  life  only  that  she  might  grace  his  triumph  at 
Rome,  she  took  poison,  or,  as  is  said,  killed  herself  by 
causing  an  asp  to  bite  her  arm.  Her  body  was  buried 
beside  that  of  Antony,  and  Octavia  brought  up  the  chil¬ 
dren  whom  she  had  born  to  Antony  as  if  they  had  been 
her  own.  For  Cleopatra’s  Needle  see  Obelisk. 

CLEPE,  v.  klep  [AS.  cleopan  or  clypian ,  to  call;  to 
speak:  Scot,  clep,  to  tattle:  Dut.  Idappen,  to  tattle,  to 
chatter]:  in  OE.y  to  call;  to  name;  same  as  Yclepe. 

CLEPSYDRA,  n.  klep'si-drd  [L  — from  Gr.  klepto ,  I 
steal,  and  ( h)udor ,  water]:  a  water-clock;  an  anc.  instru¬ 
ment  in  which  time  was  measured  by  the  gradual  dropping 
of  water  through  a  small  orifice.  Two  kinds  have  been  in 
use — one  wherein  the  fluid  is  simply  allowed  to  escape 
through  the  orifice;  the  other,  in  which  the  uniformity  of 
the  flow  is  secured  by  maintaining  the  fluid  at  a  constant 
level  in  the  instrument.  The  first  would,  like  a  sand-glass, 
give  only  an  accurate  measure  of  the  time  occupied  in  the 
escape  of  the  whole  fluid;  of  a  shorter  time,  it  would  be  an 
inaccurate  measure,  as  the  pressure  under  which  the  escape 
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takes  place  at  the  commencement  is  greater  man  at  any 
instant  thereafter,  and  constantly  diminishes  with  the 
height  of  the  fluid  column.  In  the  second,  the  flow  must 
be  nearly  uniform ;  and  if  the  water  be  received  into  a  uni¬ 
form  graduated  tube  as  it  escapes,  the  instrument  would 
be  a  moderately  good  clock.  The  rate  of  the  flow,  how¬ 
ever,  is  affected  by  temperature  and  barometric  pressure. 
The  C.  is  supposed  to  have  been  used  among  the  Chal¬ 
deans.  The  Romans  employed  it  extensively.  The  in¬ 
vention  of  the  pendulum  superseded  it. 

Clepsydra  was  the  name  also  of  an  anc.  Greek  musical 
instrument,  described  by  Athenaeus  as  having  pipes  which 
were  made  to  produce  a  soft  sound  by  the  agitation  of 
water  forcing  air  into  them.  There  were  levers  for  admit¬ 
ting  the  water,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  hydraulic  organ. 

CLEPTOMANIA,  n,  klep-td-man'-i-a  [Gr.  klepto  to  steal, 
and  mania]:  Cleptomania  forms  one  of  a  group  of  strong 
and,  it  may  be,  irresistible  impulses  associated  with  nervous 
weakness,  instability,  or  positive  disorder.  Such  abnor¬ 
mal  impulses  (the  tendency  to  throw  oneself  from  a  height, 
to  use  obscene  language,  or  shock  the  proprieties,  to  set 
things  on  fire,  to  indulge  in  cruelty)  are  associated  with 
irregularities  of  development  of  the  nervous  system  and 
thus  appear  characteristically  in  adolescent  hysteria,  and 
in  other  and  related  troubles  of  the  nervous  system.  Such 
appropriation  is  often  of  an  automatic  character  and  in 
some  cases  the  action  leaves  no  trace  in  the  memory. 
Yet  again  the  habit  is  compatible  with  a  shrewdness  of 
execution  as  well  as  concealment  of  the  theft.  It  doubtless 
has  relation  to  the  natural  human  impulse  to  possess, 
collect  and  acquire.  The  conspicuous  character  of  clep¬ 
tomania  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  impulse  leads  the  offen¬ 
der  into  legal  complications,  and  at  once  raises  the  question 
of  criminality.  Nothing  but  a  complete  diagnosis  of  the 
case  with  all  its  attendant  personal  and  social  circum¬ 
stances  will  warrant  a  decisive  opinion  except,  in  very 
simple  and  pronounced  types.  Yet  attention  may  be 
directed  to  the  fact  that  in  cleptomania  the  articles  may 
be  of  trifling  value,  that  there  may  be  no  reason  (such  as 
poverty,  temptation)  for  the  act;  that  it  is  openly  per¬ 
formed,  and  even  clumsily;  that  it  may  be  confined  to  a 
special  set  of  articles  of  no  intrinsic  value,  while  in  all  other 
respects  the  offender  is  honest.  Yet  more  significant  are 
the  other  morbid  symptoms  (such  as  deceitfulness,  liability 
to  periodic  seizures,  to  fits  of  temper,  hereditary  taints, 
etc.)  and  the  confinement  of  the  trait  to  periods  of  strain, 
mental  or  physical  (pregnancy,  grief,  excitement).  The 
older  notion  that  cleptomania  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  dis¬ 
ease  must  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  conception  that 
it  is  but  one  of  the  general  symptoms  of  nervous  instabil¬ 
ity  or  disorder.  See  Hysteria;  Mania;  Phobia. 

CLERC,  leh  klar ,  Jean  Le,  better  known  as  Johannes 
Clericus:  1657,  Mar.  29 — 1736,  Jan.  8;  b.  Geneva,  where 
his  father  was  a  clergyman.  From  an  early  age  he  showed 
particular  aptitude  for  the  study  of  ancient  languages,  and 
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in  this  department  he  is  still  a  conspicuous  name.  He 
gave  great  attention  also  to  theology,  and  his  numerous 
controversial  writings  brought  him  repute  during  his  life¬ 
time.  Before  he  was  20  years  old  Clerc  had  imbibed  hetero¬ 
dox  opinions  in  religion.  In  1678,  he  went  as  tutor  to 
Grenoble,  where  he  remained  two  years;  in  1680,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Geneva,  and  was  appointed  to  the  clerical  office. 
All  the  while,  his  objections  to  the  accepted  theology  of 
the  day  had  been  growing:  the  works  of  Curcellseus  and 
of  Episcopius  confirmed  this  antipathy,  and  now  he  ap¬ 
peared  as  Liberius  de  St.  Amore,  the  writer  of  eleven 
Letters  against  the  Errors  of  the  Scholastic  Theologians — in 
short,  as  the  partisan  of  the  Dutch  Remonstrants.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1681,  Clerc  left  Saumur,  whither  he  had  gone 
to  perfect  his  French,  went  to  Grenoble,  and  thence  to  Lon¬ 
don,  where  he  preached  six  months  to  the  Savoy  congre¬ 
gation.  Finally,  he  was  appointed  Prof,  of  Philosophy, 
Classical  Literature,  and  Hebrew  at  the  Remonstrant  semi¬ 
nary  of  Amsterdam,  Clerc’s  writings  are  very  numerous; 
but  his  greatest  service  to  posterity  was  the  publication  of 
a  quarterly,  the  Bibliotheque  Universelle  et  Historique  (1686- 
93,  25  vols.  8vo),  followed  up  by  the  Bibliotheque  Choisie 
(1703-13),  and  the  Bibliotheque  Ancienne  et  Moderne  (1714- 
27).  Other  works  of  Clerc’s  are — Harmonia  Evangelica 
(1700);  Traduction  du  Nouveau  Testament  avec  des  Notes 
(1703);  Ars  Critica  (3  vols.  1712-30;  and  Traite  de  Vln- 
credulite  (1733).  The  first  two  are  Socinian  in  their  ten¬ 
dency.  Clerc’s  rationalism  is  still  more  manifest  in  a  work 
entitled  Sentimens  de  quelques  Theologiens  de  Hollande 
touchant  I'Histoire  Critique  du  Vieux  Testament ,  in  which 
the  special  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  is  denied.  His 
editions  of  several  of  the  ancient  classics  show  his  learning 
and  acumen. 

CLERC,  kldr ,  Laurent:  1785,  Dec.  26—1869,  July  18; 
b.  La  Balme,  near  Lyon,  France:  deaf-mute  teacher.  His 
father  was  mayor  of  the  commune  34  years.  When  a 
year  old  he  lost  the  sense  of  hearing  and  smell  from  a  fall 
into  the  fire.  At  12  he  was  placed  under  the  Abbe  Sicard 
in  Paris,  and  learned  rapidly ;  at  20  he  was  made  tutor,  and 
proved  efficient  and  successful.  Meeting  Dr.  Gallaudet  in 
England,  1815,  he  accompanied  him  to  America  the  next 
year,  and  joined  him  in  opening  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum 
at  Hartford  1817,  Apr.  15.  To  the  success  of  this  institu¬ 
tion  he  largely  contributed,  and  trained  most  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  who  went  out  from  it.  He  married  one  of  his  pupils, 
Miss  Boardman,  1819;  their  children  speak  and  hear.  He 
retired  on  a  pension  1858,  and  died  at  Hartford. 

CLERESTORY  or  Clearstory,  n.  kler'std-ri  [F.  cleris- 
tere;  by  others,  F.  clair,  clear,  bright,  and  Eng.  stony ,  a 
flat\ :  an  upper  story  or  row  of  windows  in  a  church  rising 
clear  above  the  arches  of  the  nave  and  the  adjoining  parts 
of  the  buildings.  Clerestorial,  a.  kler-std'ri-al,  pert.  to. 
Originally  this  term  was  applied  generally  to  the  upper 
part  of  any  building  lighted  by  several  windows,  or  by  a 
row  of  small  windows  or  openings  in  the  wall.  Latterly, 
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it  came  to  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
central  aisle  of  a  church,  in  which  windows  were  found 
above  the  roof  of  the  side  aisles.  The  object  of  the  Clere¬ 
story  in  churches  appears  to  have  been  to  increase  the  light 
in  the  na-ve,  but  the  windows  in  existing  churches  are 
usually  so  small  as  to  effect  this  object  very  imperfectly. 
In  many  churches,  the  Clerestory  is  a  subsequent  construc¬ 
tion;  added  when  the  high-pitched  roof,  which  included 
the  side  aisles  in  its  span,  gave  place  to  one  more  nearly 
flat  covering  the  nave  only.  The  walls  over  the  arches  of 
the  nave  were  then  raised  so  as  to  receive  the  Clerestory 
windows.  See  Gothic  Architecture. 

CLERGY,  n.  kler'ji  [F.  clerge;  OF.  clergie— from  mid. 
L.  clericus,  a  clerk  or  clergyman:  Sp.  clerigo;  It.  clerico, 
one  of  the  clergy — from  Gr.  kleros,  a  lot  or  inheritance]: 
the  body  of  men  set  apart  to  conduct  the  service  in  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Church;  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  of.  a 
country.  Cler'gyman,  n.  a  man  in  holy  orders ;  a  min¬ 
ister  of  the  Christian  religion.  Clerical,  a.  kler'l-kal 
pertaining  to  the  clergy — also  Cler'ic,  a.  -Ik:  N.  a  man 
in  holy  orders;  a  clergyman.  Benefit  of  clergy,  an 
anc.  privilege  by  which  clergymen,  and  subsequently 
all  who  could  read,  were  in  certain  cases  exempted  from 
criminal  prosecutions.  Cler'gyable,  a.  -&-bl,  applied 
to  felonies  within  the  benefit  of  clergy. 

CLERGY :  term  generally  applied  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Christian  religion,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Laity  (q.  v.) 
This  use  of  the  term  is  very  ancient,  and  appears  to  have 
gradually  become  prevalent,  as  the  ministers  of  religion 
more  and  more  exclusively,  instead  of  all  members  of  the 
Christian  Church  equally,  began  to  be  regarded  as  God’s 
‘heritage’  and  ‘priesthood’  (1  Pet.  ii.  9;  v.  3),  consecrated 
to  God,  and  peculiarly  his.  The  distinction  between  the 
clergy  and  the  laity  became  more  marked  through  the 
multiplication  of  offices  and  titles  among  the  clergy,  the 
ascription  to  them  of  a  place  in  the  Christian  Church  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  of  the  priests  and  Levites  in  the  Jewish  Church, 
involving  not  only  special  duties  and  honor,  but  also  pecu¬ 
liar  rights  and  privileges,  their  assumption  of  a  peculiar 
dress  and  of  official  insignia,  the  growth  of  monastic  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  the  introduction  of  celibacy.  In  harmony 
with  the  notions  on  which  this  distinction  is  founded,  is 
that  of  an  indelible  or  almost  indelible  character  derived 
from  ordination,  so  that  a  renunciation  of  the  clerical 
office  is  viewed  as  either  an  impossibility,  or  a  sort  of  apos¬ 
tasy.  These  notions  in  their  highest  degree  belong  to 
the  Church  of  Rome.  In  the  Protestant  churches,  the 
distinction  between  clergy  and  laity  is  much  less  wide; 
and  though  the  same  terms  are  often  used,  it  is  rather 
conventionally  than  in  their  full  signification.  The  em¬ 
ployment  of  official  robes  by  the  clergy  preceded  their 
assumption  of  a  peculiar  ordinary  dress,  and  is  not  so 
intimately  connected  with  any  peculiar  pretensions.  Among 
the  privileges  accorded  to  the  clergy  by  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors,  and  in  the  middle  ages,  was  exemption  from  civil 
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offices;  among  the  rights  asserted  by  them,  and  which 
caused  much  dispute,  was  exemption  from  lay-jurisdiction 
even  in  cases  of  felony:  see  Benefit  of  Clergy.  The 
clergy  were  distinguished  into  the  higher  clergy  and  the 
lower  clergy,  the  latter  including  janitors,  acolytes,  lectors, 
exorcists,  etc.  The  term  Secular  clergy  is  the  designation 
of  priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome  who  are  not  of  any  relig¬ 
ious  order,  but  have  the  care  of  parishes.  Monks  who 
are  in  holy  orders  are  designated  Regular  Clergy. 

CLERGY  RESERVES:  the  clergy  reserves  were  lands 
set  apart,  by  virtue  of  the  constitutional  act  of  1781,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  clergy  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada.  The  intention  of  the  act  was  to  repro¬ 
duce  in  the  colony  an  episcopal  establishment  similar  to 
that  of  Great  Britain,  to  whose  primate  it  was  to  be  sub¬ 
ordinate.  The  provincial  governors  were  directed  under 
the  act  to  reserve  one  seventh  of  the  land  for  the  support 
of  the  Protestant  clergy.  The  reserved  blocks  of  land 
were  to  be  distributed  among  those  granted  to  settlers. 
In  Upper  Canada  a  full  seventh  of  all  the  land  was  to  be 
granted.  In  Lower  Canada  reserves  were  to  be  made 
only  in  proportion  to  new  settlement  and  not  in  respect 
of  lands  already  occupied.  No  reservations  were  made 
in  the  latter  province  until  1796.  Reservations  were 
made  each  year  until  1838  (except  in  1813).  The  total 
reservations  made  in  Lower  Canada  amounted  to  over 
930,000  acres:  in  the  Upper  Province  to  about  2,400,000 
acres.  The  crown  was  also  empowered  to  authorize  the 
lieutenant-governor  of  each  province  from  time  to  time 
to  erect  parsonages,  to  endow  them  with  a  portion  of  the 
reserve  lands  and  to  present  incumbents  to  them  (constitu¬ 
tional  act.  Secs.  38,  39,  40). 

In  1827  the  assembly  of  Upper  Canada  asked  the  crown 
to  devot*  the  reserves  to  the  creation  of  schools  and  of 
churches  of  all  denominations.  The  same  request  was 
repeated  in  each  of  the  three  following  years  with  consid¬ 
erable  popular  agitation.  Meantime  the  endowment  of 
rectories  as  provided  by  the  act  of  1791,  was  authorized 
by  instructions  from  the  crown  in  1825.  The  excited 
state  of  public  feeling  delayed  for  some  years  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  project,  but  in  1836,  54  rectories  were  endowed 
with  400  acres  each.  The  reserved  lands  were  subsequent¬ 
ly  sold  and  the  proceeds  given  to  the  municipal  authorities 
for  education  and  local  improvements.  Consult:  Lindsay, 
The  Clergy  Reserves  (1851);  Memoir  of  Bishop  Strachan 
(1870);  Ryerson,  Story  of  My  Life  (1883). 

CLERICAL  ERROR,  kle/i-kdl  2/er  [see  Clergy]: 
an  unintentional  error  or  omission  made  in  the  transcrip¬ 
tion  of  a  deed  or  other  written  instrument;  a  venial  or 
pardonable  error.  Note.— In  the  middle  ages  L .clericus; 
Gr.  klerikos;  It.  clerico,  one  of  the  clergy;  whence  F .  clerge, 
was  applied  to  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  and  they 
were  the  only  educated  class  in  the  community.  V\  hen 
education  began  to  be  diffused  among  the  other  classes 
V  oi.8  —43 
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the  name  clericus  was  also  applied  to  every  educated  man, 
even  though  not  a  deacon  or  priest,  whence  clerical  error , 
an  ordinary  or  unintentional  slip  or  error  in  a  written 
composition. 

CLERK,  n.  klerk  [L.  clericus ,  a  clerk:  AS.  cleric ,  a  clerk, 
a  priest]:  a  clergyman,  obs.  except  in  law;  a  scholar,  obs 
a  reader  of  responses  in  the  church-service;  one  engaged 
to  write  in  an  office  or  keep  business  books;  a  scribe,  ac¬ 
countant,  or  recording  officer;  an  assistant  in  a  shop  or 
business.  Clerk/ship,  n.  the  office  of  a  clerk.  Clerk¬ 
like,  a.  having  the  accomplishments  and  learning  of  a 
clerk.  Clerkly,  a.  klerk' li,  in  OE.,  clerk-like,  scholar¬ 
like;  cunning;  Ad.  in  a  learned  manner.  Ship’s  clerk, 
civil  officer  on  board  a  ship  of  war,  under  the  immediate 
orders  of  the  captain.  He  keeps  all  the  captain’s  docu¬ 
ments,  which  are  very  numerous;  such  as  the  ship’s  log, 
remarks  on  coast's  and  anchorages  and  the  muster  book. 
Parish  clerk,  official  in  the  Church  of  England,  who 
leads  the  responses  in  a  congregation,  and  assists  in  the 
services  of  public  worship,  at  funerals,  etc.,  but  is  not  in 
holy  orders.  There  is  usually  one  in  each  parish.  In 
cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches  there  are  several  of 
these  lay-clerks,  and  in  some  cases  they  form  a  corporate 
body,  having  a  common  estate,  besides  payments  from  the 
chapter.  Before  the  Reformantion,  the  duties  were  dis¬ 
charged  by  clergymen. 

CLERK,  John,  of  Eldin,  Mid-Lothian,  Scotland:  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  modern  British  system  of  breaking  the  ene¬ 
my’s  line  at  sea;  d.  1812,  May.  10;  sixth  son  of  Sir  John 
Clerk  of  Penicuick,  Bart.  Though  not  a  naval  man,  he 
studied  deeply  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  naval  tac¬ 
tics,  and  in  1779  communicated  to  his  friends  a  newr  maneu¬ 
ver  for  ‘breaking  the  enemy’s  line’  in  a  naval  battle.  Visit¬ 
ing  London  the  following  year,  he  had  some  conferences  on 
the  subject  with  naval  officers,  among  whom  was  Sir  Charles 
Douglas,  Lord  Rodney’s  capt.  of  the  fleet  in  the  memor¬ 
able  action  1782,  Apr.  12,  when  the  experiment  was  tried  for 
the  first  time,  and  a  decisive  victory  gained  over  the  French. 
The  principle  was  adopted  by  all  British  admirals,  and 
led  to  many  signal  naval  victories.  In  1782,  Clerk  printed 
50  copies  of  his  Essay  on  Naval  Tactics ,  for  private  dis¬ 
tribution  among  his  friends.  It  wTas  reprinted  and  pub¬ 
lished  1790:  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  parts  were  added  1797; 
and  the  work  was  republished  entire  1804,  with  a  preface 
explaining  the  origin  of  his  discoveries.  The  maneuver 
was  claimed  by  Sir  Howard  Douglas  for  his  father,  Ad¬ 
miral  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  but  Clerk’s  right  to  it  is  indis¬ 
putable. 

CLERK,  John,  Lord  Eldin:  Scottish  judge:  1757,  Apr. 
— 1832,  June;  son  of  John  Clerk,  of  Eldin.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  for  the  profession  of  law,  and  1785  was  admitted 
advocate.  Distinguished  for  great  clearness  of  perception 
and  admirable  powers  of  reasoning,  he  had  for  many  years 
the  largest  practice  at  the  Scottish  bar,  and  1823  was  raised 
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to  the  bench,  when  he  assumed  the  judicial  title  of  Lord 
Eldin.  He  possessed  a  quaint  sarcastic  humor,  and  a 
coarse  but  ready  wit,  which,  with  his  lameness  and  other 
bodily  peculiarities,  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  Edinburgh  characters  of  his  time.  He  died  in  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

CLERMONT  EN  BEAUVOISIS,  klar-mdng'tdng  bo-va  - 
ze'  (Clermont  sur  Oise,  sur  wdz ):  town  of  France,  dept, 
of  Oise,  36  m.  n.  of  Paris.  It  was  a  place  of  military  im¬ 
portance,  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken  in  the  English  wars, 
and  given  1437  as  a  ransom  for  the  French  cap.  La  Hire. 
The  Duke  of  Brunswick  purchased  it  1659,  and  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine  about  1700:  Henry  IV.  took  it  1595,  and  Conde 
held  it  1615.  Among  its  many  antiquities  is  the  monu¬ 
ment  of  a  Greek  who  died  while  Gaul  was  held  by  the 
Romans.  A  castle  partly  built  in  the  10th  c.  is  now  a 
women’s  prison  holding  over  1000  inmates.  The  hotel  de 
ville  and  the  church  of  St.  Samson  date  from  the  13th  c. 
and  have  much  architectural  and  antiquarian  interest;  the 
altar  and  windows  of  the  latter  are  remarkable.  Clermont 
has  a  commercial  college,  a  library,  a  trade  in  cattle  and 
horses,  and  some  manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  and  paper. 
Charles  the  Fair  was  born  here  1294.  Pop.  abt.  5,800. 

CLERMONT-FERRAND,  kler-mdng'fer-rdng'  (in  the 
middle  ages,  Clermont  was  Clarus  Mons,  or  Clarimontium) : 
town  of  France,  cap.  of  the  dept,  of  Puy-de-Dome  (the 
Augustonemetum  of  the  Romans,  in  the  country  of  the 
Arverni) .  It  is  finely  situated  on  a  gentle  elevation  be¬ 
tween  the  rivers  Bedat  and  Allier,  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of 
extinct  volcanoes,  crowned  by  the  peak  of  Puy-de-Dome 
about  5  m.  from  the  town.  It  consists  of  the  two  towns 
of  Clermont  and  Montferrand,  upward  of  a  mile  apart, 
and  connected  by  a  fine  avenue  of  trees.  Clermont  con¬ 
tains  several  remarkable  buildings;  the  old  Gothic  cathe¬ 
dral  the  corn  and  linen  hall,  the  theatre,  and  the  Hotel- 
dieu  or  Hospital.  Clermont  has  several  educational  and 
scientific  institutions,  and  a  public  library,  in  which  are 
preserved  some  curious  MSS.  The  people  carry  on  the 
manufacture  of  linen,  woolen  cloth,  hosiery,  paper,  etc., 
and  an  extensive  traffic  in  the  produce  of  the  district,  and 
in  the  transit  trade  between  Paris  and  the  s.  of  France. 
There  are  two  mineral  springs  in  the  town,  which  are  used 
for  bathing.  That  of  St.  Alyre  is  most  remarkable,  having 
deposited  in  the  course  of  ages  an  immense  mass  of  lime¬ 
stone;  and  the  deposit  at  one  part  forms  over  a  rivulet 
a  natural  bridge  21  ft.  long.  The  whole  district  abounds 
in  such  springs.  A  multitude  of  Roman  antiquities  attest 
the  Roman  origin  of  the  city.  In  the  middle  ages  Clermont 
was  the  residence  of  the  counts  of  the  same  name,  and 
became  the  seat  of  one  of  the  oldest  bishoprics  of  France. 
Several  ecclesiastical  councils  were  held  here;  the  most 
remarkable,  1095,  at  which  the  first  Crusade  was  instituted 
bv  Urban  II.  A  statue  has  been  erected  to  Pascal,  a 
native  of  Clermont.  Pop.  (1901)  52,933. 

There  are  in  France  several  other  towns  named  Clermont. 
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CLERUS,  kler'us:  genus  of  insects  of  the  order  Cole- 
optera,  section  Pentamera,  and  of  the  great  family  or 
sub-section  Serricornes.  They  are  beautiful  beetles,  gen¬ 
erally  found  on  flowers,  often  on  those  of  umbelliferous 
plants,  but  their  larvie  feed  on  the  larva?  of  different 
kind  of  bees;  those  of  C.  apiarius  on  the  larva  of  the 
hive-bee.  The  insect  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  green¬ 
ish,  the  wing-cases  scarlet  with  purplish  blue  bands. 
How  the  larva  of  this  and  other  insects  should  be  able 
to  carry  on  their  ravages  with  impunity  in  a  bee-hive, 
has  never  yet  been  explained. 

CLESINGER,  kld-zang-zhd’ ,  Jean  Baptiste  Auguste: 
1814-1883,  Jan.  6;  b.  Besangon:  French  sculptor.  He 
studied  at  home  and  in  Italy,  married  George  Sand’s 
daughter,  and  won  notice  1844  by  a  bust  of  Scribe  the 
dramatist.  He  exhibited  his  Faun  and  Melancholy 
1846,  Girl  Bitten  by  a  Serpent ,  1847,  and  a  colossal  bust 
of  Liberty,  presented  to  the  provisional  govt.  1848. 
Among  his  later  works  are  statues  of  Rachel  as  Phcedra 
and  Lesbia,  of  Tragedy  at  the  Theatre  Frangais,  of 
Sappho,  a  Gypsy  Girl,  Cornelia  and  her  Children  (1861), 
and  Cleopatra  (1869)  ;  equestrian  figures  of  Napoleon  I., 
Francis  I.  (1854),  and  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria  (1873); 
busts  of  Charlotte  Corday,  George  Sand,  the  Czar  and 
King  of  Prussia  (1867),  and  Gen.  Cissey.  C.  followed 
Canova  in  the  use  of  color  and  of  picturesque  effects, 
but  was  thought  to  carry  this  classical  revival  too  far. 
He  died  in  Paris. 

CLEVELAND,  klev'land:  the  largest  city  in  Ohio; 
cap.  of  Cuyahoga  co.,  an  important  industrial  center 
and  shipping  port  on  Lake  Erie  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cupahoga  river,  and  on  the  Ohio  canal,  138  m.  n.e. 
of  Columbus,  255  m.  n.e.  of  Cincinnati,  140  m.  n.w. 
of  Pittsburg,  357  m.  e.  of  Chicago,  and  623  m.  n.w. 
by  rail  (500  m.  overland)  from  New  York. 

Railroads. —  C.  is  entered  by  9  leading  railway  sys¬ 
tems;  the  New  York  Central  R.  R.,  through  its  feeder 
the  Lake  Shore  from  Buffalo;  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
from  Pittsburg;  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  through 
the  valley;  the  Erie  R.  R.  through  Akron;  the  Cleve¬ 
land,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  the  New  York, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  and 
the  Cleveland,  Akron  &  Columbus  R.  Rs.  The  railroad 
facilities  are  supplemental  to  the  extensive  water  trans¬ 
portation  and  shipping  communications  with  all  the 
principal  lake  ports. 

Harbor. —  The  Cuyahoga  river  traverses  the  city 
centrally,  and  its  windings  afford  nearly  20  m.  of  dock 
front  provided  with  numerous  commodious  wharves  con¬ 
structed  for  the  ore,  coal,  and  lumber  trades.  To  facili¬ 
tate  entrance  to  the  river  and  provide  a  harbor  of 
refuge  and  anchorage  for  shipping,  the  federal  govt, 
constructed  long  piers  on  each  side  of  the  river  at  its 
mouth,  projecting  into  the  lake,  and  protected  by 
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transversal  breakwaters,  forming  commodious  east  and 
west  harbors,  with  an  area  of  33  sq.  m.;  the  total  cost 
was  nearly  $3,000,000. 

Plan ,  Streets ,  Buildings ,  etc. — The  city  has  an  area 
of  34  sq.  m.  extending  10  m.  along  the  lake  front  and 
6  m.  inland.  It  is  built  in  a  valley  and  on  plateaus, 
the  site  being  not  unlike  an  open  fan  extended  to  cover 
a  little  more  than  half  a  circle,  the  shore  of  the  lake 
forming  the  chord;  the  general  direction  is  n.e.  and 
s.w.,  with  a  bend  toward  the  w.  near  the  w.  end.  The 
surface  on  both  sides  of  the  river  is  depressed,  making 
a  low  and  nearly  level  valley  which  affords  excellent 
locations  for  the  iron  ore,  coal,  and  lumber  trades,  and 
for  shipping,  shipbuilding,  and  general  manufacturing. 
Bordering  this  valley,  the  city  extends  e.  and  w.  over 
nearly  level  plateaus,  about  80  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  lake  and  river,  and  these  sections  constitute  the 
choicest  residential  portion  of  the  city.  Besides  many 
streets  passing  through  the  valley  over  numerous 
bridges,  these  plateaus  are  connected  by  five  high,  level 
viaducts,  from  less  than  1,000  ft.  to  more  than  3,000  ft. 
in  length,  accommodating  pedestrians,  vehicles,  and  elec¬ 
tric  street  railways.  On  these  plateaus,  and  especially 
the  e.,  near  the  valley,  are  the  streets  used  principally 
for  trade  and  light  manufacturing.  Many  of  the  resi¬ 
dential  streets  are  wider  than  those  ordinarily  found 
in  large  cities,  and  their  beauty  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  spacious  lawns.  As  far  as  the  requirements  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  thoroughfares  would  permit,  the  forest  in  which 
the  city  was  originally  laid  out  has  been  preserved, 
whence  C.  is  happily  distinguished  as  the  ‘Forest  City.’ 
On  each  side,  excepting  the  lake  front,  the  city  merges 
into  numerous  attractive  suburbs.  In  the  business  sec¬ 
tion,  the  wholesale  trade  is  found  principally  on  Merwin 
and  River  streets,  near  the  river,  and  on  Water,  Bank, 
Seneca,  and  St.  Clair  streets,  on  the  e.  plateau;  and 
the  retail  trade  on  Superior,  Ontario,  Cedar,  Central, 
Woodland,  Broadway,  Pearl,  Lorain,  and  Detroit.  Eu¬ 
clid  ave.  is  widely  noted  for  its  magnificent  residences 
and  their  surroundings  of  broad  lawns,  noble  trees, 
shrubbery,  and  statues.  Prospect,  parts  of  Superior, 
Wilson,  Broadway,  Jennings,  Franklin,  and  Detroit 
streets  also  contain  many  effective  examples  of  residence 
architecture.  The  Square,  or  Monumental  Park,  on 
high  ground  a  short  distance  from  the  lake  and  e.  of 
the  river,  and  the  grouping  in  its  vicinity  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  buildings  makes  it  the  natural  business  centre 
of  the  city.  All  the  thoroughfares  to  the  city  enter 
streets  which  lead  directly  to  this  centre,  and  from 
it  radiate  the  main  street  railways.  This  park  con¬ 
tains  the  soldiers’  and  sailors’  monument,  a  small 
granite  and  marble  temple  surmounted  by  a  minaret¬ 
like  column  of  marble  supporting  a  large  bronze  figure 
of  liberty,  and  flanked  on  four  sides  by  pedestals  bearing 
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bronze  groups  typifying  the  various  arms  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  service.  The  interior  contains  bronze  portrait 
busts  and  reliefs  and  entablatures  giving  the  names  of 
the  Union  soldiers  and  sailors  from  Cuyahoga  co.  Situ¬ 
ated  in  the  Square  also  is  a  statue  of  Gen.  Moses  Cleave- 
land,  the  founder  of  the  city,  a  bronze  figure  in  Conti¬ 
nental  dress  oh  a  circular  granite  pedestal. 

After  considerable  agitation  extended  over  several 
years,  a  plan  adopted  in  1902  for  the  erection  of  a 
number  of  large  public  buildings,  gave  the  opportunity 
to  group  and  harmonize  these  structures  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  splendid  effect  of  architectural  unity.  As  pro¬ 
jected,  an  ornamental  mall  or  promenade  park,  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  length,  leads  from  Lake  Erie  front  to  Su¬ 
perior  street,  the  main  thoroughfare,  and  forms  the 
main  axis  of  the  scheme.  At  the  head  of  the  mall 
separating  it  from  the  Square  are  the  Federal  Build¬ 
ing  (including  post  office,  custom  house,  and  court 
house),  the  Public  Library  and  a  small  park  to  bal¬ 
ance  with  the  Square,  two  blocks  distant.  Flanking 
opposite  sides  of  the  mall  are  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  County  Court  House,  the  City  Hall,  and 
other  buildings,  while  at  the  lake  end  is  the  Union 
Terminal  Station  with  screened  train  sheds,  the  en¬ 
trance  forming  a  ‘  vestibule  ’  to  the  city,  and  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  mall  or  ‘  court  of  honor,’  to  the  lake  side, 
in  the  foreground  of  which  are  recreation  piers,  public 
baths,  playgrounds,  and  places  of  popular  amusement. 
Exclusive  of  the  federal  buildings  and  union  station, 
the  total  cost  of  these  improvements  amount  to  nearly 
$14,000,000.  Besides  those  mentioned,  other  notable 
structures  include  the  Society  for  Savings  Building,  the 
Masonic  Temple,  the  Caxton  Building,  containing  the 
Case  Library,  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  the 
Arcade  and  Colonial  Arcade,  the  Knights  of  Pythias’ 
Temple,  Music  Hall,  the  Armory  of  the  National  Guard, 
the  Sheriff  street  market,  several  fine  office  and  news¬ 
paper  buildings,  colleges,  schools,  churches,  banks,  hotels, 
theatres,  clubs,  hospitals,  dispensaries,  asylums,  and 
other  benevolent  institutions.  Prominent  among  the 
churches  are  the  Episcopal  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  the  Catholic  Cathedral,  Trinity  Episcopal, 
Old  Stone  (Presb.),  Woodland  Ave.  (Presb.),  Calvary, 
and  other  Presbyterian  churches,  Plymouth  Congrega¬ 
tional,  First  Methodist,  Euclid  Ave.  Baptist,  and  the 
First  Congregational.  The  hospitals  include  the  U.  S. 
Marine,  Lakeside,  City  and  Infirmary,  General,  Homoeo¬ 
pathic,  and  several  Catholic  institutions.  The  House 
of  Correction,  Northern  Insane  Asylum,  Catholic,  Prot¬ 
estant,  and  Hebrew  orplianges,  and  homes  for  the  aged, 
the  Goodrich  Settlement  House  are  other  notable  insti¬ 
tutions. 

Educational  Institutions—  The  first  public  high  school 
in  the  U.  S.  was  established  here  1846.  According  to 
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recent  statistics  there  were  109,047  children  of  school 
age  in  the  city,  of  whom  59,635  were  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools,  and  about  16,000  in  denominational, 
parish,  and  private  schools.  There  were  69  buildings 
used  for  public  school  purposes;  1,242  teachers;  public 
school  property  of  an  estimated  value  of  about  $5,140,- 
659;  receipts,  $1,896,882;  and  expenditures  aggregating 
$1,933,966.  The  high  schools  numbered  5;  endowed  pri¬ 
vate  secondary  schools,  4;  and  there  were  a  normal 
training,  2  manual  training,  and  2  cooking  schools,  and 
6  business  colleges.  The  principal  institution  lor  su¬ 
perior  education  is  Western  Reserve  Univ.,  an  outgrowth 
of  Adelbert  College,  founded  at  Hudson  1826  under 
the  name  of  Western  Reserve  College.  In  1882,  hav¬ 
ing  received  a  conditional  gift  of  $500,000  from  the 
late  Amasa  Stone,  of  C.,  it  was  moved  to  that  city 
‘and  its  name  changed  as  at  present.  The  Case  School 
of  Applied  Science  is  an  important  technical  school, 
endowed  with  a  gift  of  $1,250,000  by  the  late  Leonard 
Case,  and  having  a  library  of  45,000  vols.  C.  has  a 
Rom.  Cath.  theological  seminary,  St.  Mary’s,  and,  be¬ 
sides  the  medical  college  of  Western  Reserve  Univ., 
the  medical  dept,  of  the  Univ.  of  Wooster,  and  a  homoeo¬ 
pathic  medical  college.  Besides  the  Public  Library, 
with  nearly  200,000  vols.,  and  branch  distributing  sta¬ 
tions,  the  Western  Reserve  Historical,  Case,  Cleveland 
Medical,  and  the  law  libraries  are  important.  C.  has 
numerous  "well-conducted  daily  and  weekly  newspapers, 
monthly  and  quarterly  periodicals. 

Parks. — The  park  system  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country,  comprising  nearly  1,400  acres,  the  smaller 
parks  ranging  from  \  to  10  acres,  and  the  larger  from 
80  to  280  acres  each.  Besides  the  mall  and  Square 
already  mentioned,  two  of  the  large  parks,  Gordon  on 
the  e.  side,  and  Edge  water  on  the  w.,  together  with  a 
small  park,  Lake  View,  border  on  Lake  Erie,  and  have 
fine  views,  drives,  and  bathing  facilities.  Wade  Park, 
separated  from  the  grounds  of  the  Western  Reserve 
Univ.  by  Euclid  ave.,  in  addition  to  the  beauties  of 
extensive  walks  and  drives,  contains  the  public  zoologi¬ 
cal  gardens.  This  park  was  laid  out  and  maintained 
by  a  citizen  of  the  same  name  till  1882,  when  he  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  city,  and  William  J.  Gordon’s  private  park 
was  acquired  by  the  city  through  the  owner’s  bequest 
in  1892.  In  Wade  Park  is  a  marble  monument  to 
Com.  Perry,  the  hero  of  Lake  Erie,  a  figure  of  the 
officer  beside  a  ship’s  capstan  with  figures  of  two  mid¬ 
shipmen  near  by,  and  a  circular  relief  showing  Perry 
being  rowed  from  his  disabled  flagship.  Another  monu¬ 
ment  of  more  than  national  interest  is  that  at  the 
place  of  entombment  of  Pres.  Garfield  in  Lake  View 
cemetery.  The  edifice  is  a  combined  mausoleum  and 
monument  of  stone,  consisting  of  a  high  tower  with 
conical  roof  and  inclosed  portico  erected  on  the  apex 
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of  a  series  of  terraces.  The  remains  of  the  pres.,  in 
a  bronze  casket,  rest  on  a  pedestal  in  the  crypt.  In 
the  centre  of  the  large  circular  room  above  is  a  marble 
statue  of  the  pres.,  and  the  walls  and  galleries,  lighted 
by  stained  glass  windows,  are  decorated  with  emble¬ 
matic  and  allegorical  figures  and  groups  in  mosaic. 
Woodland  and  Riverside  are  also  beautiful  cemeteries. 

Municipal  Conditions. — The  city  has  about  600  m.  of 
streets  of  which  nearly  200  m.  are  paved  largely  with 
Medina  dressed  stone,  also  with  asphalt,  vitrified  brick, 
and  macadam.  The  electric  street  railway  system  com¬ 
prises  over  200  m.  within  the  city,  with  suburban  ex¬ 
tensions  of  from  25  m.  to  39  m.,  reaching  Elyria,  Paines- 
ville,  and  Akron.  Northeast  of  the  city  is  Glenville, 
celebrated  for  its  trotting  track.  C.  is  policed  by  a 
force  of  250  patrolmen  and  officers,  and  has  a  good 
fire  department,  comprising  28  steam  engine  companies, 
9  hook  and  ladder  companies,  and  3  hose  companies. 
The  street  cleaning  department  is  also  organized  on  a 
liberal  basis.  The  city  is  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity 
at  an  annual  cost  of  about  $327,000.  The  sewerage 
system  has  about  270  m.  of  drains.  The  system  of 
water  supply  is  owned  by  the  city  and  has  cost  over 
$10,000,000.  Water  is  obtained  from  the  lake  through 
intakes  protected  by  cribs  1£  m.  to  4  m.  from  the 
shore.  From  these  cribs  the  water  flows  through  three 
tunnels  to  the  pumping  station  on  Division  street,  where 
there  are  pumps  of  the  horizontal,  direct-acting  type, 
with  a  combined  pumping  capacity  of  several  million 
gallons  daily.  The  water  is  supplied  to  consumers 
through  large  mains,  which  at  intervals  are  connected 
with  each  other  and  with  distributing  mains,  and  are 
continued  as  two  mains  to  the  low  service  reservoir, 
6  m.  e.  of  the  pumping  station. 

Government. — C.  has  been  described  as  the  ‘best  gov¬ 
erned  community  in  the  world/  and  is  one  of  the  centers 
of  national  agitation  for  the  municipal  ownership  of 
public  service  utilities.  With  a  constituency  more  radi¬ 
cal  along  industrial  lines  than  in  any  other  American 
city,  noted  for  the  independence  of  its  voting,  a  long 
agitation  of  franchise  management  has  awakened  the 
public  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the  values  of  these 
properties,  and  the  plan  to  tax,  and  then  municipalize 
them,  is  in  operation.  The  forms  of  municipal  and 
school  govt,  were  modified  after  the  federal  plan  in 
1891.  The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  council 
of  two  representatives  from  each  of  the  11  districts; 
and  the  executive  in  a  mayor  and  a  cabinet  of  6  di¬ 
rectors  having  charge  of  the  depts.  of  law,  public 
works,  police,  fire,  accounts,  and  charities  and  correc¬ 
tions.  The  mayor  is  responsible  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  each  dept.,  has  a  limited  veto  power,  and  he 
and  the  directors  constitute  an  advisory  council.  The 
public  schools  are  governed  by  a  council  of  7  members 
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elected  at  large,  the  executive  control  being  vested  in 
a  director,  also  elected  at  large,  who  appoints  the  supt. 
and  all  employees  excepting  teachers.  Teachers  are 
appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the  supt.  and  he  and  all 
other  employees  are  responsible  to  the  director.  The 
director  has  a  limited  veto,  and  takes  part  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  council. 

Finances. — The  bonds  and  notes  outstanding,  includ¬ 
ing  the  water  debt,  aggregated  recently  $17,976,366.05, 
and  bonds  toward  city  hall  debt,  $700,000,  making  the 
gross  public  debt  $18,676,366.  Deducting  the  water 
debt,  $3,287,000,  payment  of  which  is*  specially  provided 
for,  and  all  sinking  funds  $3,758,316.15,  left  a  net  debt 
of  $10,931,049.85.  The  city  has  a  total  assessed  valua¬ 
tion  of  $196,453,645,  and  the  tax  rate  is  $26.70  per 
$1,000. 

Commerce. — The  city  has  very  large  coal,  iron,  lum¬ 
ber,  and  general  mercantile  shipping  interests,  both  by 
water  and  rail.  The  discovery  and  development  of  the 
Lake  Superior  iron-ore  region,  for  60  per  cent,  of  whose 
vast  output  the  Cleveland  district  is  the  market,  were 
the  chief  factors  in  the  rapid  growth  of  C.  Supplemen¬ 
tal  to  this,  shipping  and  shipbuilding  interests  profited. 
The  fleet  registered  at  the  custom-house  is  valued  at 
from  $15,000,000  to  $20,000,000,  and  C.  claims  to  rank 
second  in  the  U.  S.  in  the  value  of  its  floating  prop¬ 
erty;  80  per  cent,  of  the  shipping  used  in  carrying  the 
ore  and  coal  of  all  the  mining  region  of  northern  Ohio 
and  western  Pennsylvania  is  owned  in  Cleveland.  A 
typical  year’s  exports  aggregate  in  value  about  $3,376,- 
000,  and  the  imports  of  merchandise  $3,194,000.  The 
entrances  of  shipping  in  the  Cuyahoga  district  of  which 
C.  is  the  port  of  entry  averages  7,204  vessels  annually, 
with  a  total  tonnage  of  8,893,000.  Total  number  of 
vessels  entering  and  clearing,  14,413;  total  tonnage 
17,724,000.  It  receives  about  4,000,000  tons  of  ore 
yearly;  6,000,000  tons  of  coal,  reshipping  half;  arid  has 
an  enormous  trade  in  grain,  lumber,  petroleum,  and 
fresh-water  fish. 

Manufactures. — Commersurately  with  its  commerce, 
its  manufacturing  industries  have  also  grown,  notably 
shipbuilding,  C.  producing  a  greater  number  of  steel 
steam  vessels  than  any  other  port  in  the  U.  S.  Other 
important  lines  of  manufactures  are  iron  and  steel, 
foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  slaughtering  and 
meat  packing,  malt  liquors,  clothing,  flour  and  grist, 
lumber,  planing-mill  products,  publications,  paint,  forg¬ 
ings,  and  railroad  cars.  Recent  annual  statistics  give 
2,297  manufacturing  establishments,  employing  $98,303,- 
682  capital,  and  58,810  workers,  receiving  $27,892,689; 
$71,597,595  worth  of  stock  was  used  yielding  products 
of  an  aggregate  value  of  $139,849,806. 

Banking. —  There  are  over  70  banks  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions  operating  in  the  city,  including  16  national  banks. 
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with  a  combined  capital  of  $12,000,000.  The  deposits 
in  the  national  and  savings  banks  exceed  $130,000,000. 
A  typical  year’s  exchanges  at  the  U.  S.  clearing-house 
aggregated  $749,470,620. 

History. — C.  was  settled  1796,  July,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Gen.  Moses  Cleaveland,  agent  of  the  Connecticut 
Land  company,  who  brought  with  him  in  a  small  coast¬ 
ing  vessel  a  company  of  settlers  from  Connecticut.  The 
site  was  in  the  ‘Western  Reserve’  of  land  apportioned 
to  the  state  of  Conn.,  and  the  first  building  was  a  rude 
cabin  erected  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  receive  the 
stores  of  the  settlers.  Gen.  Cleaveland  had  the  site  sur¬ 
veyed,  reserved  a  green  or  square  and  certain  adjoining 
lands  for  public  purposes,  located  wide  streets  in  the 
forests  contiguous  to  the  public  square,  and  sold  lots 
of  two  acres  each  to  the  following  ‘first  proprietors’: 
Richard  M.  Stoddard,  Job  B.  Stiles,  Joseph  Landen, 
Nathan  Chapman,  Wareham  Shepherd,  and  Mr.  Baum. 
The  growth  of  the  settlement  was  at  first  very  slow. 
In  1805  the  first  post-office  was  established  and  the 
settlement  made  a  port  of  entry;  1809  it  was  made  the 
co.  seat;  1811  the  first  library  was  opened;  and  1814 
the  place  was  incorporated  as  a  village.  The  first 
bank  was  opened  1816;  the  first  public  school  build¬ 
ing  acquired  1817;  the  first  steam  vessel  arrived  and 
the  first  newspaper  was  published  1818;  and  the  first 
vessel  was  built  1824.  In  1827  the  Ohio  canal  was 
opened  from  C.  to  Akron,  and  1832  it  was  completed 
to  the  Ohio  river.  The  early  settlements  were  natu¬ 
rally  on  and  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  in  course 
of  time  the  village  became  divided  in  local  interests, 
the  portion  on  the  e.  side  of  the  river  retaining  the 
name  of  C.,  and  that  on  the  w.  side  assuming  the  name 
of  Brooklyn.  The  rivalry  of  the  two  parts  gained  in 
strength,  and  the  separation  of  the  former  common 
interests  became  so  distinct  that  the  legislature  1836 
incorporated  the  part  on  the  e.  side  as  the  city  of  C. 
and  a  part  on  the  w.  as  Ohio  City.  In  1854  the  two 
cities  were  consolidated  under  the  name  of  C.  with  an 
estimated  joint  pop.  of  33,000,  and  with  the  opening 
up  of  railroads  and  the  development  of  the  iron  and 
coal  industry,  about  1860,  the  city  began  to  grow  rap¬ 
idly.  East  Cleveland  (1872),  Newburg  (1873),  West 
Cleveland  and  Brooklyn  (1893),  were  annexed,  and  in 
1896  C.  celebrated  its  centennial. 

Population.— (1810)  547;  (1850)  17,034;  (1860)  43,- 
417;  (1870)  92,829;  (1880)  160,146;  (1890)  261,353; 
(1900)  381,768;  (1910)  560,663. 

CLEVELAND,  klev'land  (Cliff-land) :  mountainous 
district,  of  Yorkshire,  Eng.,  between  Whitby  and  the 
Tees.  The  discovery  of  iron  ore  in  1840  converted  a 
wild  picturesque  country  into  one  of  the  greatest  manu¬ 
facturing  districts  of  Eng.  producing  about  one-third 
the  total  iron  ore  of  the  country,  see  Middlesborough. 


GROVER  CLEVELAND. 

Twenty-second  and  Twenty-fourth  President  of  the  United  States 
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CLEVELAND,  Grover:  24th  President  of  the  United 
States;  bom  Caldwell,  N.  J.,  1837,  Mar.  18.  He  re¬ 
ceived  an  academical  education  in  Fayetteville  and  Clin¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.;  became  an  asst,  teacher  in  the  New  York  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Blind  1853;  removed  to  Buffalo  and  be¬ 
gan  studying  law  1855;  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1859. 
In  1863  he  was  appointed  asst.  dist.  atty.  of  Erie  co.,  and 
held  the  office  for  three  years;  and  1865  was  defeated  as 
democratic  candidate  for  dist.  atty.  He  was  a  law  partner 
of  Isaac  V.  Vanderpool  1865-69,  then  went  into  the  new 
firm  of  Lanning,  Cleveland  &  Folsom,  and  was  in  active 
practice  till  1870,  when  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  Erie  co. 
Retiring  from  this  office  1873,  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  his  intimate  friend  and  political  antagonist  who 
had  defeated  him  for  dist.atty.,  Lyman  K.  Bass,  and 
another  friend,  under  the  firm  name  of  Bass,  Cleveland 
&  Bissell,  subsequently  Cleveland  &  Bissell.  In  1881 
he  was  elected  mayor  of  Buffalo  by  the  largest  majority 
ever  given  a  candidate  in  that  city.  At  the  beginning  of 
his  administration  he  used  the  veto  power  freely,  and 
within  six  months  had  saved  the  city  nearly  $1,000,000  by 
thus  checking  unwise  or  extravagant  expenditures.  In 
1882  he  was  elected  governor  of  N.  Y.,  after  a  most  excit¬ 
ing  canvass,  receiving  a  total  vote  of  918,894,  a  plurality 
over  his  republican  opponent,  Charles  J.  Folger,  sec.  of 
the  U.  S.  treas.,  of  194,854,  and  a  majority  over  all  oppos¬ 
ing  candidates  of  151,742.  As  gov.  he  used  his  veto  pre¬ 
rogative  as  freely  as  when  mayor.  While  occupying  the 
gubernatorial  chair  he  was  nominated  by  the  national 
democratic  convention  at  Chicago  1884,  July  11  by  a  vote 
of  683  out  of  820  as  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  the 
nomination  was  subsequently  made  unanimous.  The 
canvass  that  followed  was  unusually  exciting.  .Four 
candidates  were  nominated:  Cleveland  by  the  democrats, 
James  G.  Blaine  (q.v.)  by  the  republicans,  Benjamin  F. 
Butler  (q.v.)  by  the  labor  and  greenback  parties,  and 
John  P.  St.  John  (q.v.)  by  the  prohibitionists.  The  chief 
interest  centered  on  the  democratic  and  republican  candi¬ 
dates;  there  was  a  large  defection  of  republicans  from  the 
candidate  of  their  party;  and  the  personality  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  candidates  rather  than  distinctive  national  issues 
was  largely  the  basis  of  campaign  discussions.  Of  the 
total  popular  vote  10,067,610,  Cleveland  received  4,874,- 
986,  Blaine  4,851,981,  Butler  175,370,  St.  John  150,369, 
scattering  14,904.  In  the  electoral  college  Cleveland 
had  a  total  electoral  vote  of  219, — a  majority  of  37.  His 
cabinet  appointments  were:  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  sec.  of 
state;  Daniel  Manning,  sec.  of  the  treas.;  William  C.  Endi- 
cott,  sec.  of  war;  William  C.  Whitney,  sec.  of  the  navy; 
William  F.  Vilas,  postmaster-gen.;  Augustus  H.  Garland, 
atty. gen.,  and  Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar,  sec.  of  the  interior. 
He  observed  the  same  methods  of  administration  as  presi¬ 
dent  as  he  had  when  mayor  and  governor,  and  vetoed 
115  bills  out  of  987  that  passed  both  houses  of  congress 
during  the  first  full  session  that  followed  his  inauguration, 


CLEVELAND. 

and  nearly  all  (102)  were  private  pension  bills.  He  declared 
that  public  office  was  a  public  trust,  advocated  a  thorough 
reform  in  the  civil  service,  and  announced  that  removals 
from  office  would  be  made  only  for  incompetency  and 
offensive  partisanship.  1886,  June  2,  he  was  married 
in  the  White  House  to  Frances  Folsom,  daughter  of  his 
former  law  partner.  His  vetoes  of  private  pension  bills 
aroused  a  strong  feeling  against  his  administration  in  G. 
A.  R.  circles.  His  annual  message  Dec.,  1887,  was  wholly 
devoted  to  the  tariff  question,  advocating  free  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  a  general  reduction  of  duties.  His  declara¬ 
tion  that  unnecessary  taxation  is  unjust  taxation  was 
taken  up  as  his  party’s  campaign  cry,  and  Cleveland  was 
unanimously  renominated  1888,  June  8,  at  St.  Louis. 
The  republicans  accepted  the  challenge,  and  the  tariff 
was  the  vital  issue  of  the  campaign,  resulting  in  the  defeat 
of  Cleveland  by  Harrison.  After  his  retirement  Cleve¬ 
land  removed  to  New  York  and  resumed  the  practice  of 
law.  1892,  June  23,  at  Chicago,  he  was  for  the  third 
time  nominated  by  the  democrats,  receiving  617£  votes 
to  114  for  David  B.  Hill  (N.  Y.),  103  for  Horace  Boies  (Io.), 
36^  for  Arthur  P.  Gorman  (Md.),  and  14  for  John  G.  Car¬ 
lisle  (Ky).).  Again  the  tariff  question  was  the  chief 
issue  of  the  campaign,  and  Cleveland  was  elected,  carry¬ 
ing  23  states,  including  Ill.,  Ind.,  and  Wis.  The  repub¬ 
licans  nominated  Benjamin  Harrison,  the  people’s  party 
James  B.  Weaver,  the  prohibitionists  John  Bidwell,  and 
the  socialist  labor  party  Simon  Wing.  Of  the  total 
popular  vote,  12,059,351,  Cleveland  received  5,556,918, 
Harrison  5,176,108,  Weaver  1,041,028,  Bidwell  264,133, 
and  Wing  21,164.  Cleveland’s  plurality  380,810.  In  the 
electoral  college  Cleveland  received  277  votes,  Harrison 
145,  and  Weaver  22.  On  retiring  from  office,  Cleveland 
took  residence  in  Princeton,  N.  J.  The  country  suffered 
in  1893  from  one  of  the  most  serious  financial  panics  in 
its  history,  brought  on,  according  to  republicans,  as  the 
result  of  the  election  of  Cleveland,  and  according  to 
democrats,  as  the  result  of  unwise  republican  legislation 
which  brought  the  silver  question  to  the  front.  Cleveland 
called  an  extra  session  of  congress  1893,  Aug.  7,  to  deal 
with  the  finances,  strongly  urging  the  repeal  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  law,  which  was  accomplished  chiefly  through  the  un¬ 
compromising  attitude  of  the  president.  The  vigorous 
and  unusual  efforts  made  by  Cleveland  to  secure  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  tariff  bill  in  accordance  with  his  convictions, 
met  with  such  poor  success  that  he  refused  to  sign  the 
Wilson-Gorman  bill,  which  became  a  law  1894,  Aug.  27, 
without  his  signature.  The  controversy  over  his  foreign 
policy,  particularly  his  treatment  of  the  Hawaiian  ques¬ 
tion,  was  very  bitter.  Business  depression,  which  always 
injures  the  party  in  power,  and  popular  disapproval  of 
congressional  action,  vigorously  expressed  by  Cleveland 
himself,  brought  about  overwhelming  democratic  defeat 
in  the  Nov.  elections  of  1894  and  1895,  and  placed  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  government  in  republican  con¬ 
trol  during  the  second  half  of  his  administration. 


CLEVER— CLICHY. 

CLEVER,  a.  klever  [said  to  be  a  corruption  of  OE. 
deliver,  quick,  nimble— from  OF.  delime,  free,  prompt; 
prov.  Dan.  klever,  clever:  comp.  Gael,  gle-mhbr,  very  great 
or  excellent] :  done  with  sufficient  excellence  to  commend 
itself;  smartly  able  to  turn  one’s  attainments  to  the  best  ac¬ 
count;  skilful;  ingenious;  smart;  not  dull;  ready.  Clev'- 
erly,  ad.  -li,  skilfully;  dexterously.  Cley'erish,  a.  some¬ 
what  clever.  Clev  erness,  n.  the  quality  of  being  clever. 
Syn.  of  ‘clever’:  skilful;  dexterous;  adroit;  expert;  able; 
apt:  ingenious;  OE.  handsome;  smart. 

CLEVES,  klevz  (Ger.  Kleve):  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  48 
in.  n.w.  of  Dusseldorf;  on  three  gentle  elevations,  about 

m.  from  the  Rhine,  with  which  it  communicates  by 
canal,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  beautiful  country  It  has 
a  fine  old  castle,  built  partially  on  a  commanding  rock,  in 
which  Anne  of  Cleves,  one  of  the  wives  of  Henry  VIII., 
was  born,  and  which  is  now  converted  into  public  offices, 
in  the  collegiate  church,  which  dates  from  the  14lli  c.,  are 
some  good  monuments  to  the  counts  of  Cleves.  C.  has 
manufactures  of  woolen  and  cotton  fabrics,  silks,  hosiery, 
tobacco,  etc.  Pop.  14,700. 

The  ancient  duchy  of  C.,  extending  along  both  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  passed  1614  to  the  reigning  house  of  Prussia. 

CLEVIS,  klev'is,  or  Clevy,  n.  klev'i:  a  draft-iron  fora 
plow;  a  piece  of  iron  bent  to  the  form  of  an  ox- bow,  having 
the  ends  bored  to  receive  a  pin. 

CLEW,  n.  klo  [AS.  cliwe,  a  clew,  a  hank:  Dut.  klouwen, 
and  cluwen,  a  ball  of  yarn,  a  clew  connected  with  W.  elob, 
a  hump:  L.  glomus,  a  ball  of  twine]:  a  ball  of  thread;  the 
thread  which  forms  the  ball;  anything  that  guides  or  directs 
in  an  intricate  case  (usually  spelled  clue)-,  one  of  the  corners 
of  a  sail,  the  lower  corner  of  a  square  sail,  and  the  aftermost 
lower  corner  of  a  stay-sail:  V.  to  truss  up  the  sails  of  a  ship 
to  the  yard.  Clew  ing,  imp.  Clewed,  pp.  klod,.  Clew¬ 
lines,  lines  to  truss  up  sails  to  the  yards,  those  applied  to 
the  courses  or  largest  sails  of  a  ship  are  called  clew-garnets. 

CLEW  BAY :  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  w.  coast  of  co. 
Mayo,  Ireland,  15  m.  long  by  8  m.  wide.  Some  of  the 
mountains  on  the  n.  rise  1,200  to  2,500  ft.,  but  the  land  on 
the  e.  is  lower,  and  leads  to  Westport,  Newport,  and  Castle¬ 
bar.  O’d  red  sandstone,  carboniferous  limestone,  and  Cam¬ 
brian  strata  form  the  shores  of  the  bay,  which  are  generally 
bold  and  rocky,  but  have  many  small  harbors  and  fishing 
stations.  The  upper  part  of  the  bay  is  an  archipelago  con¬ 
taining  300  fertile  and  cultivated  islets.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  bay  is  Clare  Isle,  4£  by  2  m.,  composed  of  old  red 
sandstone  and  Cambrian  rocks;  and  rising  1,520  feet. 

CLICHE,  kle-shd!  [F.]:  impression  made  by  a  die  in 
melted  tin,  or  other  fusible  metal.  It  is  the  proof  of  a 
medallist’s  or  die-sinker’s  work,  by  which  they  judge  of  the 
effect,  and  ascertain  the  stage  of  progress  which  they  have 
reached  before  the  die  is  hardened.  The  same  term  is  ap¬ 
plied  by  the  French  to  stereotype  casts  from  wood-cuts. 

CLICHY,  kle-she' :  town  of  France,  dept,  of  Seine,  about 
fourm.  u.w.  of  Paris,  of  which  it  is  a  suburb.  Ithasmanu- 


CLICK-CLIFF-DWELLERS. 

factures  o±  white-lead  and  chemical  products.  Pop.  (1881) 
24,820;  (1886)  26,741;  (1891)  80,698. 

CLICK,  n.  klik  [an  imitative  word:  Dut  klicken,  to 
rattle:  F.  cliquer ,  to  clap]:  a  sharp  sound  louder  than  a 
tick  and  thinner  than  a  clack;  a  quick,  light  sound;  a  small 
piece  of  iron  falling  into  a  notched  wheel:  V.  to  strike 
louder  and  fuller  than  a  tick;  to  make  a  quick,  light  sound. 
Click  ing,  imp.  Clicked,  pp.  klikt.  Click  er,  one  who 
stands  at  the  door  to  invite  passers  by  to  enter  a  shop. 

CLICK  -BEETLE:  popular  name  of  many  species  of 
coleopterous  insects  of  the  tribe  Elaterides  (see  Elater), 
parents  of  the  destructive  larvae  well  known  to  farmers  by 
the  name  of  Wire-Worms  (q.v.).  They  derive  the  name 
C.  from  the  sound  which  they  make  when,  being  laid  on 
their  back  on  any  hard  substance,  they  regain  their  feet  by 
a  spring,  in  the  manner  characteristic  of  the  tribe  to  which 
they  belong.  Skip-jack  is  another  popular  name  for  them. 
The  striped  C.  ( Agriotes  [  Calaphagus  or  Elater \  lineaim )  is 
the  parent  of  a  ver,  destructive  kind  of  wire-worm. 

CLIENT,  n.  kli'ent  [F.  client — from  L.  clientem ,  one 
who  had  a  patron:  comp.  Gael,  clann,  children;  cluinnte, 
heard,  or  one  who  has  been  heard]:  one  who  applies  to  a 
lawyer  for  advice,  or  to  conduct  his  cause  in  a  court  of  law; 
a  dependent.  Cli  entship,  n.  the  condition  of  a  client. 
Clientele,  n.  kli'en-tel  [L.  clientela,  the  condition  of  a 
client  in  reference  to  his  patron:  F.  clientele ]:  the  state  or 
condition  of  a  client;  the  business  of  a  professional  man; 
the  number  of  his  clients  or  patients. 

CLI'ENT:  see  Agent  and  Client:  also  Principal  and 
Agent;  Patron;  Counsel. 

CLIFF,  n.  klif  [AS.  clif,  a  rock:  Icel.  kleif — from  kliufa, 
to  cleave:  Ger.  kluft,  a  cavern,  a  cleft:  Dut.  kleppe;  Dan. 
klippe,  a  rock]:  a  steep  bank:  a  high  and  steep  rock. 
Clif'fy,  a.  fi,  steep,  broken,  and  rugged. 

CLIFF,  in  Music:  see  Clef. 

CLIFF  DWELLERS,  in  American  archeology,  the 
race  which  built  and  inhabited  certain  remarkable  struct¬ 
ures  discovered  in  s.w.  Colorado  and  the  neighboring  por¬ 
tions  of  the  adjoining  territories.  These  structures  are  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  valleys  or  canons  of  the  Mancos,  JVIcElmo,  and 
San  Juan  rivers,  and  were  first  discovered  1874,  Sep.,  by  a 
small  party  of  explorers  connected  with  the  U.  S.  Geologi¬ 
cal  and  Geographical  Survey,  and  under  the  command  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Jackson.  The  cliffs  along  these  rivers  are  of 
sandstone,  having  almost  perpendicular  walls  marked  by 
narrow  horizontal  clefts  and  ledges  at  various  elevations. 
Upon  these  ledges,  in  almost  inaccessible  situations,  often 
at  a  height  of  several  hundred  ft.  from  the  base  of  the  cliff, 
small  stone  houses  of  superior  workmanship  were  found, 
which  had  evidently  been  the  homes  and  refuges  of  a  some¬ 
what  advanced  race  long  vanished  from  the  region.  Sub¬ 
sequent  explorations  have  brought  to  view  a  large  number 
of  these  nest-like  dwellings,  together  with  watch-towers  and 
ruins  of  other  structures.  It  is  supposed  that  the  C.  were 
ancestors  of  the  present  Moquis  of  Arizona. 


CLIFFORD— CLIFTON. 

CLIFFORD,  klif-ford,  Nathan:  1803,  Aug.  18 — 1881. 
July  25;  b.  Rumney,  N.  H.  He  was  educated  at  Haverhill 
and  Hampton,  N.  H.,  and  on  his  admission  to  the  bar 
settled  in  York  co.  Me.,  1827.  He  was  in  the  legislature 
1830-34,  and  speaker  1832-34;  attorney-gen.  of  Me.  1834- 
38;  in  congress  as  a  democrat  1839-43,  making  speeches 
for  Van  Buren  in  the  campaign  of  1840;  U.  S.  attorney-gen. 
under  Pres.  Polk  1846-47,  and  1848-49  commissioner  and 
minister  to  Mexico:  in  the  last  capacity  he  arranged  the 
cession  of  Cal.  Pres.  Buchanan  made  him  an  associate 
justice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court  1858.  He  published 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court  Reports  (2  vols.  Boston,  1869).  As  the 
oldest  judge  he  presided  over  the  electoral  commission 
1877.  He  died  at  Cornish,  Maine. 

CLIFFORD,  kUf-ford ,  William  Kingdon,  f.r.s.:  1845, 
May  4 — 1879,  Mar.  3;  b.  Exeter,  England:  prof,  of  ap¬ 
plied  .mathematics  and  mechanics  at  Univ.  College,  Lon¬ 
don;  one  of  the  foremost  mathematicians  of  his  time.  He, 
was  educated  at  a  school  in  his  native  town,  at  King’s  Col¬ 
lege,  London,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  While 
at  Trinity,  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  examination  sub¬ 
jects,  but  read  largely  in  the  great  mathematical  writers, 
and  was  second  wrangler  in  the  mathematical  tripos  of 
1867.  At  this  time,  while  excelling  in  gymnastics,  he 
would  also  solve  and  propound  problems  in  the  pages  of 
the  Educational  Times ,  and  could  discuss  with  ease  compli¬ 
cated  theorems  of  solid  geometry  without  the  aid  of  paper 
or  diagram.  A  high-churchman  at  first,  Clifford  before 
taking  his  degree  threw  off  all  restraints  of  conventional 
theology,  and  discussed  with  eagerness  yet  with  un¬ 
doubted  sincerity,  and  in  an  almost  pathetic  spirit  of  dis¬ 
belief,  some  of  the  deepest  questions  presented  by  Chris¬ 
tianity.  In  1871,  Aug.,  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of 
mathematics  and  mechanics  at  Univ.  College,  London, 
which  post  he  retained  until  his  untimely  death  at  Ma¬ 
deira.  Clifford  established  his  reputation  as  an  original 
thinker  with  the  faculty  of  expressing  scientific  thought 
in  plain  and  simple  language,  first  by  a  lecture  at  the 
royal  institution,  On  some  of  the  Conditions  of  Mental 
Development.  He  was  a  valued  member  of  the  London 
Mathematical  Soc.,  contributing  to  the  Proceedings;  for  a 
time  he  acted  as  sec.,  and  afterward  vice-pres.  of  the 
mathematical  and  physical  section  of  the  British  Assoc.; 
he  also  lectured  to  the  Sunday  Lecture  Soc.  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  Ether ,  Atoms,  and  the  Sun’s  Place  in  the  Universe. 
Besides  these  articles,  he  issued  the  first  part  of  a  larger 
text-book,  Elements  of  Dynamic  (1878).  A  selection  from 
his  Mathematical  Papers  appeared  1881.  See  Clifford’s 
Lectures  and  Essays,  edited  by  Stephen  and  Pollock,  1879. 

CLIFT,  n.  klift:  same  as  Cleft,  which  see. 

CLIFTON,  klif'ton:  beautiful  and  favorite  Eng.  water¬ 
ing  place  in  the  s.  w.  of  Gloucestershire,  forming  the  west¬ 
ern  suburb  and  part  of  the  parliamentary  borough  of 


CLIFTON— CLIMACTERIC. 

Bristol.  It  is  built  on  the  sides  and  top  of  a  carboniferous 
limestone  hill,  308  ft.  high;  commands  fine  picturesque 
views ;  and  is  separated  from  a  similar  cliff  by  a  deep  chasm 
on  the  s.,  through  which  flows  the  navigable  Avon.  The 
rock  abounds  in  fossils  and  quartz,  or  Bristol  diamonds. 
It  has  a  tepid  spring  of  73°  F.,  which  contains  carbonic  acid 
and  salts  of  magnesia,  and  was  brought  into  notice  about 
1695;  but  the  former  popularity  of  the  spa  has  declined, 
and  the  pump-room  has  been  destroyed.  At  the  time 
of  the  great  Lisbon  earthquake  this  water  became  red, 
and  the  Avon,  which  rises  here  35  ft.  at  high  water,  sud¬ 
denly  turned  black.  On  Clifton  Down  are  some  remains 
of  a  Roman  camp,  510  by  300  ft.  An  extensive  camp 
is  in  good  preservation  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gorge, 
with  which  Clifton  is  connected  by  a  suspension  bridge, 
275  ft.  above  low  water,  and  702  ft.  in  span.  Clifton  Col¬ 
lege  ranks  among  the  best  English  schools :  See  Bristol. 

CLIFTON,  kttf'ton:  village  of  Welland  co.,  Ontario, 
Canada,  on  the  Niagara  river;  on  the  Erie  and  Niagara 
railroad,  and  the  e.  terminus  of  the  Great  Western  railway. 
Here  is  the  suspension  bridge,  1  m.  below  the  falls.  Clifton 
has  a  museum,  several  hotels,  and  a  large  export  trade  to 
the  United  States.  Pop.  2,347. 

CLIFTON  SPRINGS:  village  of  Ontario  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  Auburn  branch  of  the  N.  Y.  Central  railroad,  10  m. 
e.n.e.  of  Canandaigua.  It  has  extensive  sulphur  springs, 
near  which  a  large  sanitarium  has  been  built.  It  has  four 
churches,  a  school,  and  a  newspaper.  Pop.  (1880)  902; 
(1890)  1,297;  (1900)  1,617;  (1910)  1,600. 

CLIMACTERIC,  n.  kll-mak' ter-ik  or  kllm' ak-ter'ik  [Gr. 
klimakter,  a  step,  as  of  a  ladder] :  one  of  the  supposed  crit¬ 
ical  steps  or  periods  in  human  life  in  which  some  great 
change  is  by  some  deemed  to  take  place  in  the  human 
constitution.  The  first  climacteric  is,  according  to 
some,  the  seventh  year;  the  others  are  multiples  of  the 
first,  as  14,  21,  etc.:  63  and  84  are  called  the  grand  cli¬ 
macterics,  and  the  dangers  attending  these  periods  are 
supposed  to  be  great.  Some  held,  according  to  this  doc¬ 
trine,  every  seventh  year  a  climacteric ;  others  allowed  this 
title  only  to  the  product  of  the  mult  iplication  of  the  climac- 
terical  space  by  an  odd  number,  as  3,  5,  7,  9;  others  com 
sidered  every  ninth  year  as  a  climacteric. 

A  climacteric  disease  is  a  disease  affecting  both  men  and 
women,  but  more  obvious  in  the  former.  It  may  be  looked 
for  about  the  63d  year  of  age,  but  varies  in  the  time  of 
its  coming  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  individual, 
the  limits  being  in  the  one  direction  50,  and  in  the  other 
75.  Its  most  common  predisposing  cause  is  mental  anx¬ 
iety  or  suffering.  The  expression  of  the  countenance 
alters  for  the  worse,  the  pulse  becomes  accelerated,  the 
flesh  wastes  away  without  obvious  cause;  there  are 
sleepless  nights,  and  wandering  pains  flit  through  the 
head  and  chest,  and  sleep  is  either  deficient  or  brings  little 
refreshment.  After  a  time  recovery  as  a  rule  takes  place, 
but  the  countenance  never  recovers  its  former  aspect,  or 
the  cf  nstitution  its  vigor. 
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CLIMATE,  n.  kli'mdt  [F.  climat,  a  climat — from  mid.  L. 
dimatem:  Gr.  klimata,  slopes,  afterward  applied  to  tracts 
of  country,  with  reference  to  their  supposed  inclination  to 
the  pole,  and  the  effect  of  the  obliquity  of  the  sun’s  rays 
upon  the  temperature]:  the  condition  of  a  place  or  coun¬ 
try  with  respect  to  the  weather  that  prevails;  a  region  or 
district  of  country.  Climat'ic,  a.  or  Climat'ical,  a. 
-mat'i-kal,  pertaining  to  or  depending  on  a  climate.  Clime, 
n.  klim,  poetic  for  dimate;  a  region;  a  country.  Cli'matol'- 
ogy,  n.  -ma-tdl'6-ji  [Gr.  logos,  discourse]:  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  different  climates  of  the  earth,  their  causes, 
products,  and  peculiarities.  Cli'matolog'ical,  a.  -loj'i-kal, 
pertaining  to.  Cli'matize,  v.  -tiz,  to  accustom  to  a  new  cli¬ 
mate.  Cli'mati'zing,  imp.  Cli'matized,  pp.-tizd. — Climate 
is  a  term  now  employed  as  including  not  merely  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  a  place  or  country  with  regard  to  temperature,  but 
also  its  meteorological  conditions  generally,  so  far  as  they 
exercise  influence  on  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 
The  effect  of  the  sun’s  rays  is  greatest  where  they  fall  per¬ 
pendicularly  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  diminishes 
as  their  obliquity  increases;  the  surface  which  receives  any 
given  amount  of  the  sun’s  rays  increasing  with  their  in¬ 
creased  obliquity,  as  a'b'  is  greater  than  ab  in  the  annexed 


figure;  while  the  oblique  rays  being  subjected  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  greater  number  of  particles  of  the  atmosphere,  as 
cfa'  is  longer  than  ca,  a  greater  amount  of  their  heat  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  before  they  reach  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
greater  or  smaller  extent  of  surface  receiving  a  certain 
amount  of  heat,  also  makes  important  differences  to  arise 
from  exposure  by  slope  toward  the  equator  or  toward  the 
nearest  pole.  Elevation  is  a  most  important  cause  of  differ¬ 
ences  of  climate.  As  we  ascend  from  the  level  of  the  sea 
to  the  greatest  mountain  altitudes,  even  at  the  equator,  the 
temperature  gradually  diminishes,  owing  to  the  diminished 
density  of  the  atmosphere,  and  we  reach  a  region  of  per¬ 
petual  snow,  as  in  approaching  the  poles.  The  progressive 
diminution  of  the  temperature  is,  however,  affected  by 
many  other  causes,  so  that  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  is  far 
from  being  at  the  same  elevation  in  all  places  of  the  same 
latitude.  Thus,  the  snow-line  on  the  s.  side  of  the  Hyma- 
laya  is  depressed  by  the  moisture  of  the  aerial  currents 
from  the  Indian  Ocean;  and  that  on  the  n.  side  is  elevated 
by  the  radiation  of  heat  in  the  vast  dry  table-lands  of  cen¬ 
tral  Asia,  and  the  consequent  ascending  streams  of  warm, 
dry  air;  so  that  the  difference  between  the  two  is  not  less 
than  4,000  ft.  in  favor  of  the  northern  side  of  the  mountain 
ranges;  and  Humboldt  says,  ‘millions  of  men  of  Tibetian 
origin  occupy  populous  towns  in  a  country  where  fields 
and  towns  would,  during  the  whole  year,  have  been  buried 
Vol.  8 — 4; 
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in  snow,  if  these  table-lands  had  been  less  continuous  and 
less  extensive.’  As  the  actual  temperature  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  depends  not  so  much  on  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  as 
on  the  radiation  from  the  heated  surface  of  the  earth,  the 
diversities  in  the  character  of  that  surface  are  productive 
of  great  effects  in  modifying  climate.  A  sandy  desert,  a 
tract  of  country  clothed  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  an 
expanse  of  water,  absorb  and  radiate  heat  in  very  different 
degrees.  A  newly-plowed  held  both  absorbs  and  radiates 
heat  much  more  rapidly  than  a  Held  covered  with  grass. 
A  sandy  desert  heats  the  atmosphere  above  it  much  more 
than  either  a  fertile  tract  or  a  watery  expanse,  and  a  watery 
expanse  still  less  than  a  fertile  tract;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  desert  cools  sooner  by  radiation;  while  the  heat 
absorbed  by  the  water,  being  diffused  through  a  larger 
mass— partly  by  reason  of  the  motion  continually  taking 
place  in  the  fluid  substance— and  affecting  greater  depths, 
the  influence  of  the  ocean,  of  seas,  and  of  great  lakes,  is 
very  powerful  in  maintaining  a  greater  equality  in  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  Thus  maritime  places, 
and  particularly  islands  and  peninsulas,  haw;  a  more  equal 
temperature,  with  less  diversity  of  the  extremes  of  summer 
and  winter,  than  more  inland  or  continental  places  other 
wise  similarly  situated.  The  effect  of  the  sea  is  modified 
by  many  circumstances,  particularly  by  currents  of  which 
the  Gulf  Stream  (q.v.)  affords  a  notable  instance,  the 
heated  water  conveyed  by  it  from  tne  equatorial  to  the 
polar  regions  having  a  great  influence  on  the  C.,  particu 
larly  of  the  n.w.  of  Europe.  The  temperature  of  Europe 
is  in  part  dependent  also  on  the  warm  south  winds,  which 
have  absorbed  heat  from  the  great  sandy  deserts  of  Africa-, 
and  over  the  world  generally,  atmospheric  currents  must 
be  regarded  as  exercising  even  a  greater  influence  on  cli¬ 
mate  than  oceanic  currents  The  quantity  of  rain  or  snow 
that  falls  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  the  times  and  man¬ 
ner  of  its  falling,  are  circumstances  which  have  a  great 
effect  on  climate.  These  circumstances  are  much  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  distribution  of  land  and  water,  and  by  the 
elevation  and  character  of  the  surface  of  the  land,  wrhich. 
doubtless,  influence  also  electric  and  other  meteorological 
conditions,  less  understood,  but  certainly  not  unimpor 
tant. 

The  relations  of  climate  to  vegetation  are  determined 
not  merely  by  the  mean  annual  temperature,  but  in  a  great 
measure  also — and,  with  regard  to  many  plants,  entirely — 
by  the  duration  and  temperature  of  summer.  Thus,  maize 
thrives  in  climates  of  which  the  winter-cold  is  severe,  the 
summer  season  alone  being  sufficient  for  its  whole  life; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  such  plants  as  fuchsias,  some 
kinds  of  laurel,  and  even  the  common  hawthorn,  which 
thrive  where  maize  would  scarcely  put  forth  an  ear,  would 
perish  from  the  colder  winters  of  countries  where  it  is 
profitably  cultivated.  The  polar  limit  of  particular  species 
of  animals,  except  those  which  hybernate,  is  generally  de¬ 
termined  by  the  degree  of  winter-cold  which  they  can 
bear  without  injury. 
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Bogs  and  marshes  have  an  unfavorable  influence  on 
climate,  cooling  the  air  and  causing  fogs,  as  clay-soils  also 
to  some  extent  do,  through  their  retentiveness  of  moisture ; 
while  marshes  of  some  kinds,  and  in  some  situations, 
abound  in  exhalations  very  unfavorable  to  health.  Simi¬ 
lar  remarks  apply  to  large  tracts  of  forest.  The  clearing, 
drainage,  and  cultivation  of  land  have  generally  favorable 
effects  on  climate;  though  plantations  of  trees  are  often 
beneficial  for  shelter;  and  a  complete  removal  of  natural 
forests  may  prevent  the  deposition  of  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  droughts,  a  result 
strikingly  exemplified  in  some  of  the  smaller  W.  India 
Islands,  and  the  tendency  to  which  is  said  to  be  manifest 
on  a  great  scale  in  eastern  N.  America. 

See  some  principal  geographical  articles;  also  Agricul¬ 
ture:  Arborculture  :  Atmosphere:  Meteorology: 
Monsoons:  Rain:  Seasons:  Storms:  Terrestrial  Tem¬ 
perature:  Trade-winds:  Wind. 

CLIMAX,  n .kli'm&ks  [Gr. klimax,  a  staircase,  a  ladder]: 
step  by  step;  ascent;  a  figure  of  speech  in  which  the  sen¬ 
tences  or  clauses  present  propositions  or  objects  rising,  as 
it  were,  step  by  step  upward  in  intensity;  summit  or  cul¬ 
mination. 

CLIMB,  v.  klim  [AS.  climban,  to  climb:  Dut.  klemmen, 
to  hold  tight:  klimmen,  to  climb:  Dan.  klynge,  to  cling,  to 
crowd.]:  to  mount  upward  with  the  hands  and  feet,  as  up 
a  steep  hill,  precipice,  or  tree;  to  ascend  with  labor,  or  as 
a  plant  by  means  of  tendrils.  Climb'ing,  imp.  klim'ing: 
Adj.  possessing  the  power  of  climbing,  as  plants;  ascend¬ 
ing;  tending  to  climb.  Climbed,  pp.  klimd.  Climber,  n. 
kllm'er ,  one  who;  a  climbing  plant.  Climb'ers,  n.  plu. 
-e'rz  ( Scansores ) :  in  ornith.,  an  order  of  birds  generally 
characterized  by  having  two  toes  before,  opposed  by  two 
toes  behind,  to  adapt  their  feet  for  grasping  the  branch 
of  a  tree  or  any  similar  object.  Many  have  not  two  toes 
permanently  directed  backward,  but  have  the  power  of 
turning  one  of  the  front  toes  backward  at  pleasure. 
Some  have  only  three  toes,  yet  on  other  accounts  are 
ranked  in  this  order.  The  families  of  the  climbers,  how¬ 
ever,  differ  very  much  in  many  respects,  although  agreeing 
in  the  structure  of  their  feet.  ^To  this  order  belong  parrots, 
toucans,  trogons,  barbets,  woodpeckers  and  cuckoos.  It 
has  been  objected  to  the  name  climbers,  that  although  very 
descriptive  of  the  habits  of  some  birds  of  this  order,  as 
woodpeckers,  it  is  not  very  applicable  to  others,  as  cuck¬ 
oos,  while  there  are  birds  of  other  orders,  as  creepers,  which 
possess  this  habit  in  the  greatest  degree;  and  the  name 
has  been  changed  by  some  ornithologists  into  Y oke- footed 
or  Zygodactylous  birds.  It  is  generally  the  outer  front, 
toe  which  is  directed  backward  in  this  order;  but  in  the 
trogons,  the  first  and  second  toes  are  opposed  to  the  third 
and  fourth. 

CLIMBING  FERNS:  see  Ferns. 

CLIMBING  PERCH  CAnabas  scandens) :  the  only  well- 
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ascertained  species  of  a  genus  of  fishes  from  which  the 
family  Anabasidce  (q.v.)  derives  its  name.  It  is  native 
of  rivers  and  ponds  in  most  parts  of  the  E.  Indies.  It  is 
about  six  inches  long.  In  general  form,  it  somewhat 
resembles  a  perch,  and  the  resemblance  is  increased  by 
the  large  scales  and  the  spiny  dorsal  fin.  That  this  fish 
climbs  trees  has  been  asserted  by  observers  whose  veracity 
and  accuracy  cannot  easily  be  questioned;  yet  others  with 
ample  opportunity  of  observation  express  great  doubt. 
In  climbing,  the  fish  is  said  to  suspend  itself  by  its  spiny 
gill-covers,  and  by  fixing  its  anal  fin  in  cavities  of  the  bark, 
urging  its  way  upward  by  distending  and  contracting  its 
body.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  often  leaves  pools  when 
they  are  in  danger  of  being  dried  up,  and  travels  in  search 
of  water.  Though  these  fish  are  sometimes  compelled 
in  their  distress  to  travel  by  day,  and  have  been  met  in 
the  glare  of  noon  toiling  along  a  dusty  road,  their  migra¬ 
tions  are  generally  performed  at  night  or  in  early  morning, 
while  the  grass  is  still  wet  with  dew.  Climbing  perches 
are  plentiful  in  the  Ganges,  and  the  boatmen  have  been 
known  to  keep  them  for  five  or  six  days  in  an  earthern 
pot  without  water,  using  daily  such  of  them  as  they  wanted, 
and  finding  them  as  lively  as  when  just  caught. 

CLIMBING  PLANTS,  or  Climbers:  in  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  and  popular  sense,  those  plants  which,  having  weak 
stems,  seek  support  from  other  objects,  chiefly  from  other 
plants,  in  order  to  ascend  from  the  ground.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  accomplished  in  very  different  ways.  Some  climb 
by  means  of  small  root-like  processes  growing  from  the 
stem,  as  the  ivy ;  some  by  means  of  cirri  or  tendrils,  which 
twine  round  branches  of  trees,  etc.  (see  Cirrus)  ;  some  by 
adhering  disks,  of  which  a  beautiful  instance  is  seen  in  the 
well-known  Virginia  creeper;  and  many  by  the  twining 
of  their  own  stems  around  those  to  which  they  cling. 
Twining  plants  generally  turn  only  in  one  direction,  either 
from  right  to  left,  or  from  left  to  right.  The  scarlet-runner 
and  passion-flower  are  examples  of  the  former;  the  honey¬ 
suckle  and  hop  of  the  latter.  Twining  plants  are  not 
always  included  under  the  designation  climbing  plants. 
The  woody  twining  plants  which  form  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  tropical  forests,  are  often  called 
Lianas  (q.v.). 

CLIME,  n.  klim  [Gr.  klima;  L.  clima,  a  climate] :  poetic, 
and  rhetorical  for  Climate,  which  see. 

CLINANDRIUM,  n.  kVi-ndn' dri-um  [Gr.  kline ,  a  bed, 
andrti,  a  man] :  in  hot.,  that  part  of  the  column  of  orchide- 
ous  plants  in  which  the  anther  lies.  Clinan'thium,  n. 
- thi-tim  [Gr.  anthos,  a  flower]:  in  hot.,  a  receptacle  of  flowers 
which  is  not  of  a  fleshy  consistency,  as  in  Composites. 

CLINCH,  v.  klinsh  [Dut.  klinken,  to  clink  or  rivet:  Dan. 
klinke,  a  rivet:  Norm.  F.  clanche;  Ger.  klinke,  the  latch  of 
a  door]:  to  fix  firmly  by  folding  over;  to  grasp  with  the 
hand;  to  rivet;  N.  anything  which  holds  both  ways;  a  pun. 
Clinch'ing,  imp.:  N.  the  fastening  of  a  bolt  or  nail  by 
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hammering  the  point  so  as  to  turn  it  over  like  a  hook. 
Clinched,  pp.  ktinsht.  Clinch'er,  a.  -er,  overlaying  or 
overlapping,  like  slates  on  a  roof — applied  to  the  planking 
of  a  ship,  as  clincher-work:  N.  one  who  makes  a  smart  or 
unanswerable  reply;  the  reply  itself.  Clincher-built,  or 
Clinker-built,  klingk'er,  applied  to  a  boat  or  ship  whose 
outside  plankings  overlap  each  other  like  slates  on  a  roof. 
To  clinch,  or  clench  the  fist,  to  contract  the  fingers 
firmly  and  closel>  into  the  palm  of  the  hand  so  as  to  form 
a  ball.  To  clinch  an  argument,  to  place  it  in  a  firm  and 
unassailable  position. 

CLINCH'ER-BUILT,  or  Clinker-built:  in  ship-build 
ing,  when  the  lower  edges  of  the  side-planks  overlap  the 
row  next  under  them,  like  slates  on  the  roof  of  a  house. 
If  the  planks  are  all  smooth,  meeting  edge  to  edge,  the 
construction  is  called  carvel-built.  This  construction  re¬ 
quires  that  the  seams  should  be  very  close,  and  calked  with 
oakum.  Boats  are  often  diagonal-built;  two  layers  of  plank¬ 
ing,  rising  in  opposite  directions  from  the  keel  at  an  angle 
of  45°.  In  iron  ships,  the  clincher  arrangement  is  called 
lap-jointed,  and  the  carvel  arrangement,  jump-jointed. 

CLINCH  RIVER:  in  s.w.  Va.  and  e.  Tenn.  It  rises 
among  the  hills  of  Tazewell  co.,  Va.,  flows  s.w.  by  w> 
between  the  ranges  of  Clinch  and  Powell  Mts.,  and  joins 
the  Holston  at  Kingston,  Roane  co.,  Tenn.,  to  form  the 
Tennessee  river.  It  is  about  250  m.  long,  and  navigable 
by  small  boats  in  the  lower  part. 

CLING,  v.  kUng  [AS.  clingan,  to  shrink  or  wither:  Ban. 
klynge,  to  cluster:  Sw.  kloenga,  to  clutch,  to  climb]:  to 
adhere  closely ;  to  stick  to  firmly,  as  an  interest ;  to  hold  fast 
to  by  entwining  or  embracing,  as  in  affection;  in  OE., 
to  dry  up  or  consume.  ClingTng,  imp.  Clung,  pt.  and 
pp.  klung. 

CLINGMAN’S  DOME,  kUng'manz-dom:  in  Jackson  co., 
N.  C.,  on  the  border  of  Sevier  co.,  Tenn.  It  is  the  highest 
peak  of  the  great  Smoky  Mts.,  6,660  ft.  above  the  sea,  and 
next  in  altitude  to  the  Appalachian  Mts.  It  was  named 
from  Thomas  Lanier  Clingman,  who  determined  its  height 
1858. 

CLINICAL,  a.  ktin'i-k&l,  or  Clin'ic  [Gr.  klintkos,  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  bed — from  kline,  a  bed,  mid.  L.  clinicus,  a  physi¬ 
cian  who  visits  patients  in  bed]:  pertaining  to  a  bed. 
Clinical  lecture,  instruction  given  to  medical  students 
by  a  professor  at  a  sick-bed.  ClinTcally,  ad.  -U,  by  the 
bedside.  Clinic  baptism,  in  the  anc.  church,  baptism  ad¬ 
ministered  to  a  person  on  a  sick-bed  or  death-bed.  Clinic 
medicine,  department  of  medicine  occupied  with  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  diseases  at  the  bedside,  or  individually. 
Clinoid,  kli'noyd  [Gr.  eidos,  resemblance]:  in  anat.,  ap¬ 
plied  to  certain  processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone  having  a 
supposed  resemblance  to  a  couch. 

CLINK,  v.  kttngk  [Ger.  klingen,  to  tingle:  Icel.  king, 
ting-ting;  klingja,  to  ring:  But.  klinken,  to  sound,  to  tinkle: 
Gael,  gliong,  to  ring  as  metal — clink  is  derived  from  clang, 
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as  expressing  a  shriller  sound]:  to  jingle;  to  make  a  small, 
sharp,  ringing  noise:  N.  a  sharp  ring  or  jingle  of  small, 
metallic  bodies,  as  coins;  a  sharp  metallic  knock  or  knock¬ 
ing.  ClinkTng,  imp.  Clinked,  pp.  kttngkt.  Clinker, 
n.  kUngk'er  [Dut.  klinker,  that  which  sounds]:  in  min.,  the 
black  oxide  of  iron ;  the  slaggy,  ferruginous  crusts  that  form 
on  the  bars  of  engine-furnaces:  Plu.  very  hard  bricks: 
bricks  run  together  and  glazed  over  by  excessive  heat. 
Clinker-bar,  in  a  steam-engine,  the  bar  fixed  across  the 
top  of  the  ash-pit.  Clink-stone,  or  Pho'nolite,  grayish- 
green  felspathic  rock,  remarkable  for  its  tendency  to  lamb 
nation,  which  is  sometimes  such  that  it  affords  tiles  foi 
roofing.  It  is  a  compact  homogeneous  rock,  passing 
gradually  into  gray  basalt.  The  slabs  give  a  metallic  ring 
or  ‘clink’  when  struck  with  a  hammer,  whence  its  name. 
It  occurs  in  volcanic  districts 

CLINKER-BUILT:  see  Clincher-bijilt. 

CLINODIAGONAL,  n.  kli-no-di-ag'o-ntil  [Gr.  klino,  to 
bend;  Eng.  diagonal  (q.v.)]:  in  crystal.,  a  diagonal  or 
lateral  axis  in  monoclinic  crystals,  forming  an  oblique 
angle  with  the  vertical  axis :  Adj.  pertaining  to  or  in  the 
same  line  as  the  clinodiagonal. 

CLINOGRAPHIC,  a.  kli-no-graf'ik  [Gr.  grapho,  I  write]: 
pertaining  to  a  mode  of  projection  in  drawing  in  which  the 
rays  are  assumed  to  fall  obliquely  on  the  plane  of  projec¬ 
tion. 

CLINOMETER,  n.  kli-ndm'e-ter  [Gr.  klinein,  to  incline; 
metron,  a  measure]:  instrument  for  measuring  the  dip  or 
angle  at  which  strata  incline  from  the  horizon.  It  consists 
of  a  compass  provided  with  a  small  spirit-level  •  'irH  on  the 
lid — which  can  be  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  compass-box 
— there  is  a  small  graduated  quadrant,  and  a  plumb-line. 

CLINTON,  klin'ton:  city,  cap.  of  Clinton  co.,  Iowa;  on 
the  Mississippi,  42  m.  n.e.  of  Davenport,  138  m.  w.  of 
Chicago  by  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroad,  which 
has  its  repair  shops  here.  It  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
Iowa  Midland,  and  connected  with  Dubuque,  n.w.,  by 
another  railway.  The  river  here  is  spanned  by  3  bridges, 
one  4,100  ft.  long,  which  cost  $600,000.  Clinton  contains 
Wartbury  Lutheran  College,  academies,  and  business 
colleges,  has  large  saw-mills,  a  paper-mill,  foundries, 
sash  and  blind  factories,  etc.,  besides  an  extensive  gen¬ 
eral  trade.  It  is  a  growing  manufacturing  town.  Pop. 
(1900)  22,698;  (1910)  25,577. 

CLINTON:  manufacturing  town  of  Worcester  co., 
Mass.,  45  m.  w.  of  Boston  by  the  Boston  and  Fitchburg 
railroad,  16  m.  n.n.e.  of  Worcester  by  the  Worcester  and 
Nashua.  The  Nashua  river  supplies  water  power  to  a 
number  of  establishments,  of  which  the  chief  are  the 
Lancaster  mills,  producing  ginghams  and  plaids,  and  the 
Bigelaw  Co.,  which  makes  Brussels  carpets.  There  are 
also  cotton  mills,  and  manufactures  of  wire-cloth,  hol¬ 
low-ware,  boots  and  shoes,  and  machinery.  C.  has  mu¬ 
nicipal  waterworks,  a  fine  public  library  and  a  park. 
Pop.  (1910)  13,075.  _ 
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CLINTON,  Mo. :  a  city  and  county  seat  of  Henry  county, 
37  miles  northwest  of  Sedalia,  on  Missouri,  K.  &  T.,  the 
St,  Louis  &  San  F.,  and  Kansas  City,  Clinton  &  Spring- 
field  railroads.  Clinton  has  flour  mills,  corn-meal  mills, 
cooperage  and  railroad  division  shops,  ice  plant  and  foun¬ 
dry  and  gas-engine  factory.  It  has  two  banks  Clinton  has 
an  excellent  public  school  system,  and  also  colleges  for 
men  and  women,  including  Bind  College  for  women  and 
Clinton  Business  College.  The  city  was  first  settled  in 
1837,  became  a  borough  in  1858  and  a  city  in  1876.  It  is 
governed  by  a  mayor  and  a  council  of  eight  members 
plected  for  two  years.  Pop.  (1910)  4,992. 

CLINTON :  village  of  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  8  m.  w.  by  s. 
of  Utica.  It  is  on  the  Oriskany  creek  and  on  the  Chenango 
canal;  branch  railroads  connect  it  with  Utica,  Rome,  and 
points  to  the  south.  It  has  a  weekly  paper,  several  churches 
and  academies,  and  stone  quarries  near.  It  is  noted  chiefly 
as  the  seat  of  Hamilton  College.  Pop.  (1910)  1,236. 

CLINTON,  Charles:  1690-1773,  Nov.  19;  b.  co.  Long¬ 
ford,  Ireland,  founder  of  the  Clinton  family  in  America. 
One  of  his  grandfathers  was  an  officer  of  Charles  I.,  the 
other  a  capt.  under  Cromwell.  With  friends  he  chartered 
a  ship  and  sailed  1729,  May  20,  for  Philadelphia.  The 
captain  endeavored  to  starve  his  passengers,  and  succeeded 
with  some,  including  two  children  of  C. ;  the  survivors  were 
landed  on  Cape  Cod,  Oct.  4.  C.  settled,  1731,  in  Ulster 
co.,  N.  Y.,  60  m.  n.  of  New  York  and  6  m.  w.  of  the  Hud¬ 
son.  He  became  co.  judge  and  lieut.-col.  of  militia,  and 
served  with  the  same  rank  at  the  siege  and  taking  of  Fort 
Frontenac,  1758.  He  died  in  what  is  now  Orange  co.,  N.  Y. 

CLINTON,  De  Witt:  statesman:  1769,  Mar.  2 — 1828, 
Feb.  11;  b.  Little  Britain,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y;  son  of  James 
C.  and  Mary  De  Witt.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege  1786,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  at  once  dashed  im¬ 
petuously  into  political  literature  with  letters  signed  ‘A 
Countryman/  in  answer  to  The  Federalist.  This  kind  of 
activity  he  kept  up  while  sec.,  1790-95,  to  his  uncle  George, 
then  gov.  of  N.  Y.,  and  became  a  leading  champion  of  the 
republican  or  anti-federalist  party.  He  married  about 
1796  Maria  Franklin,  who  died  1818.  He  was  in  the  as¬ 
sembly  1797,  and  in  the  state  senate  1798-1802;  here  he 
labored  for  public  defenses,  sanitary  lawrs,  steam  navigation, 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  relief  of  prisoners  for  debt, 
and  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
arts.  As  a  member  of  the  governor’s  council,  1801,  he 
claimed  for  that  body  the  coordinate  right  of  nomination 
to  offices :  the  question  was  referred  to  the  legislature,  and 
thence  to  a  convention  which  amended  the  state  constitution 
to  secure  the  end  desired.  Clinton  was  sent  to  the  United 
States  senate  1802,  and  there  made  a  strong  speech  against 
war  with  Spain,  in  view  of  an  excitement  over  La.  and  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  He  soon  resigned  to  become 
mayor  of  New  York,  on  the  appointment  of  his  uncle  (now 
again  gov.)  and  a  republican  council.  This  office,  which 
then  carried  with  it  the  presidency  of  the  council  and  of 
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the  court  of  common  pleas,  he  held  1803-7,  1809-10,  and 
1811-15,  being  thrice  removed  and  twice  reinstated.  Not 
shrinking  from  the  cares  of  double  office,  he  was  also  state 
senator  1805-11,  and  lieut.gov.  1811-13.  On  his  uncle’s 
acceptance  of  the  vice-presidency  and  practical  retirement 
from  state  politics  C.  became  leader  of  the  republican 
party  in  N.  Y.  A  vehement  partisan,  unsparing  toward 
political  foes,  he  had  at  every  stage  of  his  career  many 
bitter  enemies;  yet  it  was  his  curious  fate  through  inde¬ 
pendence  of  judgment  and  action  to  ulienate  most  of  his 
supporters,  and  to  be  in  large  measure  disowned  by  his 
party.  Not  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  Jefferson  and 
Madison,  and  strongly  opposed  to  the  war  of  1812,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  be  suspected  as  a  federalist;  his  standing  as  a  peace 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  1812,  was  counted  full  proof 
of  self-seeking  disloyalty.  He  received  89  electoral  votes 
against  Madison's  128:  he  had  apparently  staked  all  upon 
this  issue,  and  the  defeat  meant  political  ruin.  With  only 
the  mayoralty  left,  he  threw  himself  into  municipal  affairs, 
developed  the  public  school  system,  bore  a  leading  part  in 
founding  the  Historical  Soc.,  the  Acad,  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
the  Literary  and  Philos.  Soc..,  and  sought  to  improve  the 
criminal  laws,  to  relieve  poverty,  and  in  many  ways  to 
exercise  a  large-minded  public  spirit.  He  thus  made  friends 
and  a  reputation  outside  of  party,  that  stood  by  him  in 
after  years,  and  supported  his  efforts  to  compass  a  larger 
and  more  beneficent  end.  The  greatness  of  the  man  shone 
forth  when  the  politician  had  fallen,  seemingly  never  to 
rise  again.  Thrust  out  of  office  1815,  Jan.,  and  brokeain 
fortune,  he  retired  to  the  country,  and  busied  himself  with 
the  great  work  of  his  life.  He  had  long  before  taken  up 
his  uncle’s  idea  of  a  canal,  had  been  one  of  seven  commis¬ 
sioners,  1809,  to  survey  a  route  from  the  Hudson  to  the 
lakes,  and  had  been  sent,  1812,  by  the  legislature  to  urge 
the  project  upon  congress,  which  declined  to  do  anything. 
The  war  had  for  a  time  discouraged  any  such  enterprise, 
but  C.  now  returned  to  the  charge,  and  in  the  autumn  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  legislature  an  able  and  exhaustive  argument 
and  petition  for  the  construction  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain 
canals.  This  was  adopted  by  public  meetings  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere,  and  vigorously  enforced  by  its  author, 
against  the  opposition  of  many  who  derided  ‘Clinton’s 
folly’  and  ‘the  big  ditch.’  The  legislature  appointed  him 
a  commissioner  to  make  estimates  and  surveys,  and  author¬ 
ized  the  construction,  which  began  1817,  July  4,  the 
ground  being  broken  by  his  own  hand.  He  had  been  car¬ 
ried  into  the  governorship  on  a  wave  of  popular  favor,  and 
through  two  terms  actively  urged  on  the  work.  He  de¬ 
clined  a  reflection  1822,  and  resumed  the  presidency  of 
the  canal  board.  From  this  post  his  political  enemies 
removed  him  1824;  but  their  virulence  defeated  its  own 
end,  arousing  an  indignant  feeling  which  reflected  him  by 
16,000  majority  1824.  The  canal  was  opened  with  great 
festivities,  Oct.  25,  and  Gov.  C.  rode  in  triumph  on  a  barge 
from  Lake  Erie  to  New  York.  The  immense  accession  of 
business,  prosperity,  and  population  which  came  through 
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the  canal  gave  him  high  rank  among  the  benefactors  of  the 
state,  and  even  of  the  nation;  for  the  new  water-way  directly 
affected  the  northwest,  and  gave  the  powerful  stimulus  of 
example  to  the  undertaking  of  similar  improvements  else¬ 
where.  C.  declined,  1825,  the  English  mission,  offered 
him  by  Pres.  John  Quincy  Adams;  he  was  reelected  1826, 
and  died  suddenly  at  Albany  while  in  office.  In  the  his¬ 
tory  of  N.  Y.  his  name  stands  unrivalled.  One  of  his 
biographers  says  that  he  was  considered  ‘the  most  rising 
man  in  the  Union,’  1803;  but  his  strong  local  patriotism 
had  caused  him  then  to  prefer  the  service  of  the  city  to  that 
of  the  country,  and  the  failure,  1812,  of  his  aspirations 
toward  national  leadership  concentrated  his  efforts  on  the 
state  His  publications  consisted  of  a  Memoir  on  the  Anti¬ 
quities  of  Western  N.  Y.  (1813),  Letters  on  the  Natural  His¬ 
tory  and  Internal  Resources  of  N.  Y.  (1822),  and  speeches, 
addresses,  etc.,  incorporated  in  W.  W.  Campbell’s  Life  of 
him  (1849).  His  life  was  written  also  by  D.  Hosack  (1829), 
and  Prof.  James  Renwick  (1834). 

CLINTON,  George:  gov.  of  N.  Y.  and  fourth  vice- 
pres.  of  the  United  States;  1739,  July  26 — 1812,  Apr.  20; 
b.  Little  Britain,  N.  Y.;  youngest  son  of  Charles  C.  While 
a  boy  he  went  privateering,  and  served  as  a  lieut.  against 
Fort  Frontenac  1758.  He  was  a  member  of  the  colonial 
assembly  from  1768  of  the  continental  congress  1775-76, 
and  of  the  N.  Y.  provincial  congress  1777;  brig.gen.  the 
same  year,  and  gov.  of  IS.  Y.  by  successive  elections  1777- 
95,  and  again  1801-03.  Here  his  services  were  eminent 
both  in  civil  and  in  military  matters,  though  he  had  lost 
the  Highland  forts  1777,  and  though,  holding  to  the 
doctrine  of  state  rights,  he  opposed  the  federal  constitution, 
1788.  On  a  trip  taken  with  Washington  and  Hamilton  1783, 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  canal  between  the  Mohawk  and 
Wood  Creek,  which  he  urged  on  the  legislature  1791,  and 
which  was  afterward  carried  out  by  his  nephew.  He 
received  fifty  electoral  votes  for  pres.  1792,  and  six  1808. 
He  was  in  the  N.  Y.  legislature  1801,  and  vice-pres.  of  the 
United  States  1805-12,  under  Jefferson  and  Madison.  His 
casting  vote  in  the  senate  defeated  the  renewal  of  the  U.  S. 
Bank  charter  1811,  Jan.  24.  His  energy  and  force  of  will 
made  him  long  paramount  in  N.  Y.  politics.  He  died  at 
Washington  while  in  office.  He  must  be  distinguished 
from  his  namesake  Admiral  C.,  gov.  of  N.  Y.  1743-53.  . 

CLINTON,  Sir  Henry:  1738-95,  Dec. 23;  grandson  of 
Francis,  sixth  earl  of  Lincoln,  and  son  of  Admiral  George 
C.,  British  gov.  of  Newfoundland  and  N.  Y.  He  became 
capt.  in  the  guards  1758;  was  sent  to  Boston  as  a  maj.gen. 
1775,  May;  took  part  at  Bunker’s  Hill,  June  17;  and  in  the 
attack  on  Fort  Moultrie  in  Charleston  harbor  1776,  June 
28,  sailed  thence  to  New  York,  served  for  some  time  under 
Howe,  and  was  left  in  command  1777.  He  stormed  Forts 
Clinton  and  Montgomery  in  Sep.,  and  tried  in  vain  to  re¬ 
lieve  Burgoyne.  Made  K.C.B.  and  lieut.gen.,  he  succeeded 
Howe  as  commander-in-chief  1778,  Apr.  He  evacuated 
Philadelphia  June,  and  retreated  to  New  York,  fighting  at 
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Monmouth  on  the  way.  In  an  expedition  into  N.  J.  1779, 
his  troops  committed  outrages  for  which  he  was  blamed. 
He  sailed  for  S.  C.,  Dec.,  and  captured  Charleston  with 
Gen.  Lincoln’s  army  1780,  May  12.  Returning  to  New 
York,  he  tried  to  obtain  West  Point  by  Arnold’s  treason, 
was  virtually  blockaded  by  Washington,  made  a  vain 
effort  to  relieve  Cornwallis,  was  superseded  by  Carleton, 
and  returned  1782  to  England  where  he  published  A 
Narration  of  the  Campaign  in  1781  (1783),  and  had  a  con¬ 
troversy  with  Cornwallis.  He  was  sent  to  parliament, 
made  gov.  of  Limerick,  and  1793  gov.  of  Gibraltar,  where 
he  died. 

CLINTON,  James:  1736,  Aug.  9—1812,  Dec.  22; 
b.  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y.:  general;  third  son  of  Charles  Clinton. 
As  a  capt.  at  Frontenac,  1758,  he  captured  a  French  war 
vessel  on  lake  Ontario.  He  commanded  four  regts.  levied 
1763  to  protect  the  frontiers  of  Ulster  and  Orange  from 
Indian  incursions.  He  was  made  col.  of  the  3d.  N.  Y. 
1775,  June  30,  and  brig.-gen.  1776,  Aug.  9.  With  600 
militia  he  defended  Fort  Clinton  1777,  Oct.,  against  3,000 
British,  and  was  the  last  to  leave  the  works;  though  se¬ 
verely  wounded,  he  escaped  by  sliding  down  a  precipice. 
Joining  Gen.  Sullivan  1779  with  1,600  men,  he  defeated  the 
Indians  at  Newtown  (now  Elmira),  destroyed  their  vil¬ 
lages,  and  drove  them  to  Niagara.  He  held  command  for 
some  time  at  Albany,  and  saw  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis 
at  Yorktown  and  the  evacuation  of  New  York.  After  the 
war  he  was  a  commissioner  to  adjust  the  Penn,  boundary, 
member  of  the  convention  which  ratified  the  federal  con¬ 
stitution,  and  of  both  houses  of  the  N.  Y.  legislature.  He 
died  at  his  birthplace. 

CLIO,  n.  kit'd  [L.  Clio — from  Gr.  Kleio — from  kleio,  I 
celebrate]:  in  Grecian  myth.,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Mnemosyne,  the  mother  of  Hyacinthus  and  Hymenseus. 
She  was  the  muse  of  history  and  epic  poetry,  and  was  rep¬ 
resented  as  bearing  a  half-opened  roll  of  a  book. 

CLIO :  genus  of  shell-less  pteropodous  mollusks,  of 
which  one  species,  C.  borealis,  is  extremely  abundant  in 
the  Arctic  seas,  and  constitutes  a  principal  part  of  the  food 
of  whales,  so  that  indeed  the  name  whale’s  food  is  often 
given  to  it  by  whale-fishers.  It  is  scarcely  an  inch  long; 
the- head  is  furnished  with  six  retractile  tentacula;  the  or¬ 
gans  of  locomotion  are  two  delicate  fins,  attached  to  the 
neck,  and  wilich  in  swdmming  are  brought  almost  into  con¬ 
tact,  first  above,  then  below.  It  is  an  active  little  creature, 
often  coming  for  an  instant  to  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
calm  weather,  and  then  suddenly  diving  away  into  the 
depths.  Myriads  are  seen  together,  and  the  water  is 
sometimes  so  full  of  them,  that  a  whale  cannot  open  its 
mouth  without  engulfing  them  in  great  numbers.  C. 
australis  is  almost  as  abundant  in  the  southern  seas  as  C. 
borealis  in  the  northern. 

CLIP,  v.  kttp  [a  w^ord  imitative  of  the  snapping  noise 
made  bv  shears:  Dan.  klippe,  to  clip  or  cut:  Sw.  klippa,  to 
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clip,  to  wink:  Ger.  klippen,  to  clink:  Icel.  klippur ,  shears^ 
to  cut  off  with  shears  or  scissors,  to  pare;  to  cut  short:  N.  a 
sheep-shearing;  that  which  is  shorn  off  the  sheep.  Clip¬ 
ping,  imp.:  N.  the  part  cut  off.  Clipped,  pp.  kUpt;  also 
Clipt,  pt.  and  pp.  Clip'per,  n.  one  who;  a  fast-sailing 
ship.  To  clip  one’s  wings,  to  put  a  check  upon  one’s 
projects  or  schemes. 

CLIP,  v.  klip  [Dut.  klippe ,  a  fetter:  prov.  Sw.  klippa, 
to  compress]:  in  OE.,  to  enfold  in  the  arms;  to  embrace;  to 
encompass;  to  contain:  N.  an  embrace;  a  fastener  or  holder, 
as  for  letters.  Note. — The  two  preceding  entries  are  con¬ 
nected  in  sense  and  etymology,  because  the  ideas  clasping, 
grasping,  and  cutting  are  clearly  interchangeable,  and 
derivable  the  one  from  the  other. 

CLIPPER:  name  familiarly  given  to  a  ship  built  ex¬ 
pressly  for  speed.  The  requirements  of  trades  in  which  the 
merchandise  carried  was  perishable  so  that  a  quick  passage 
was  desirable  seem  to  have  directed  scientific  attention  to 
the  lines  of  vessels  for  ascertaining  the  form  offering  least 
resistance  to  the  water.  The  modifications  of  the  old 
form  of  vessel  have  been  gradual,  the  desideratum  aimed 
at  being  the  combination  of  the  greatest  carrying  capacity 
with  the  form  best  adapted  for  speed.  A  clipper,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  an  ordinary  sailing-ship,  is  longer  and  narrower 
(though  of  late  the  tendency  has  been  to  increase  the 
beam);  very  sharp  at  the  bows,  which  are  generally  hol¬ 
lowed  more  or  less  below  the  water-line ;  gracefully  fined 
away  toward  the  stern,  which  is  usually  elliptical;  and, 
altogether,  presenting  the  contrast  of  the  race-horse  to  the 
beast  of  burden. 

CLIQUE,  n.  kick  [F.  clique;  Ger.  klicke,  a  faction,  a 
party]:  persons  usually  associated  for  the  furtherance 
of  a  common  purpose,  generally  in  an  objectionable  sense ;  a 
party;  a  coterie;  a  set  or  party.  Cliq'uish,  a.  -ish}  relat¬ 
ing  to  a  clique. 

CLITELLUM,  n.  kli-tel'lum  [L.  clitellce,  a  pack-saddle]: 
the  thickened  part  of  the  body  of  some  worms,  as  the 
earthworm,  developed  in  connection  with  the  reproduc¬ 
tive  organs. 

CLITUMNUS,  kli-tum'nus  (now  Clitumno,  kle-tdra’no)  i 
small  river  of  Umbria  in  ancient  Italy.  It  rises  s.  of  Spoleto, 
flows  n.  and  e.,  and  under  the  name  of  the  Tinia  or  Timia 
joins  the  Tiber,  lat.  43°  n.  It  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the 
Romans,  and  noted  for  the  clearness  of  its  waters  and  the 
beauty  of  its  banks.  Pliny  describes  its  pastures,  groves, 
and  herds.  A  temple  of  Jupiter  Clitumnus  stood  at  laT 
42°  51'  n.,  long.  12°  48'  e.  A  peculiar  breed  of  cattle 
supposed  to  become  white  from  drinking  of  the  stream, 
were  greatly  valued  for  sacrifices,  and  led  with  flower* 
wreaths  and  gilded  horns  in  triumphs. 

CLITUS,  or  Cleitus,  kll'tus:  foster-brother  of  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great,  whose  life  he  saved  at  the  battle  of  the 
Granicus,  b.c.  334,  by  cutting  off  an  arm  outstretched  to 
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slay.  He  was  made  commander  of  a  div.  of  the  royal 
guards  and  appointed,  b.c.  328,  satrap  of  Bactria.  The 
night  before  he  was  to  start  for  his  province,  the  king  gave 
a  feast  at  Maracanda  in  Sogdiana  in  honor  of  the  Dioscuri. 
Both  drank  freely.  Clitus  imprudently  rated  the  glory  of 
Philip  above  that  of  his  son,  and  Alexander,  enraged, 
killed  him  with  a  spear.  The  king’s  remorse  was  poig¬ 
nant,  and  Clitus  was  buried  with  great  honors. 

CLIVE,  kllv,  Robert,  Lord  Baron  of  Plassey :  1725-1774, 
Nov.  22;  b.  Styche,  Shropshire,  England:  warrior-states¬ 
man,  founder  of  British  supremacy  in  India.  At  school  he 
had  little  aptitude  for  learning,  but  was  noted  for  his  mis¬ 
chievous  propensities  and  his  fearless  disposition.  The 
monotony  of  a  clerkship  in  the  India  Civil  Service  at 
Madras,  where  he  arrived  1744,  had  literally  nearly  been 
the  death  of  him;  it  was  with  great  joy,  therefore,  that  he 
abandoned  the  pen  for  the  sword,  when  some  three  years 
after  his  arrival  the  troubles  accumulating  upon  the  Eng¬ 
lish  in  India  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  Clive 
had  now  found  his  true  sphere.  The  bold,  fearless  charac¬ 
ter  had  now  scope  enough  for  its  development;  the  intel¬ 
lect  which,  chained  to  the  desk,  had  seemed  of  the  dullest 
and  most  common-place  kind,  in  the  freedom  of  the  field 
became  at  once  quick,  comprehensive,  and  original. 
When  Clive  grasped  the  sword,  English  influence  in  India 
was  almost  extinct;  the  French  and  their  allies  had  scarcely 
left  them  even  a  material  footing.  Yet  in  less  than  half 
a  dozen  years  after  Clive  had,  1751,  Aug.,  with  200  English 
infantry  and  300  sepoos,  marched  out  of  Fort  St.  David 
on  his  hazardous  enterprise  to  attack  Arcot,  a  city  of 
100,000  inhabitants,  and  garrisoned  by  1,200  or  1,500  of 
Chunda  Sahib’s  best  troops,  amply  supplied  with  artillery, 
the  decisive  battle  of  Plassey  had  been  fought,  and  Eng¬ 
lish  power  established  on  the  ruin  of  that  of  France  and 
the  native  princes.  The  daring  shown  in  the  capture 
of  Arcot,  and  the  intrepidity  and  fortitude  of  its  defense 
by  Clive  and  his  little  band,  reduced  to  200  men,  against 
an  army  of  10,000,  was  the  foundation  of  England’s  sub¬ 
sequent  greatness  and  glory  in  India.  Clive’s  name  hence¬ 
forward  was  a  tower  of  strength  in  India,  where  he  was 
surnamed  by  the  natives  Sabat  Jung,  or  ‘the  Daring  in 
War.’  Victory  marched  with  him  alike  against  native 
warriors,  French,  and  Dutch.  Unscrupulous  as  to  his 
means,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  found  himself  involved 
in  many  difficulties  had  not  his  questionable  action  been 
invariably  crowned,  and  thus — in  the  lax  political  notions 
of  the  time — justified  by  success.  Nothing  remaining  for 
him  to  do  in  India,  he  returned  to  England  1760,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  warm  thanks  of  the  E.  India  Company  and  an 
Irish  peerage  from  the  government  for  his  services.  His 
wealth,  arising  from  shares  in  various  spoils,  presents  and 
grants  of  territory  from  native  princes,  was  enormous. 
After  his  departure  from  India,  the  company’s  affairs, 
through  the  dishonesty  of  its  servants,  high  and  low,  fell 
into  the  greatest  confusion,  and  Clive,  1764,  was  chosen  to 
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set  them  right.  He  proved  himself  as  competent  an  ad¬ 
ministrator  as  he  was  a  warrior.  Uncompromising  and 
resolute,  he  bore  down  every  opposition  to  his  plans,  all  the 
more  sternly  that  he  found  it  in  some  cases  assuming  the 
form  of  threats.  In  less  than  18  months,  he  had  ‘restored 
perfect  order  and  discipline  in  both  the  civil  and  military 
services,  and  brought  back  prosperity  to  the  well-nigh 
ruined  finances  of  the  company.’  He  returned  to  England 
1767,  and  was  received  with  the  distinction  to  which  his 
important  services  entitled  him.  But  the  energetic  way  in 
which  he  had  righted  matters  in  India  gave  offense  to  those 
who  suffered  from  the  suppression  of  dishonest  practices, 
many  of  whom  were  not  without  influence  in  the  mother- 
country.  This  influence  they  employed  to  stir  up  ill-feel¬ 
ing  against  Clive;  and  his  proceedings  in  India  were  made 
the  subject  of  animadversion  in  parliament  1772,  and  in  the 
following  year  matter  for  the  inquiry  of  a  select  parliament¬ 
ary  committee;  who,  however,  failed  to  find  that  Clive  had 
acquired  his  great  wealth  by  abuse  of  power,  as  his  enemies 
had  asserted.  The  form  of  acquittal,  however,  was  not 
quite  satisfactory  to  Clive,  who  never  recovered  from  the 
disgrace  implied  in  the  trial,  and  ended  his  life  by  suicide. 
See  Malleson’s  Clive  (1882). 

CLOACA,  n.  klo-a'ka  [L.  cldacti,  a  drain  or  sewer:  comp. 
Gael,  clodach,  dirt,  ordure]:  a  large  sewer;  in  zool.,  that 
part  of  the  intestines  of  birds,  many  fishes  and  reptiles — 
also  in  one  order  of  mammals,  the  Monotremata — in  which 
the  intestinal,  ovarian,  and  urinary  outlets  terminate 
(see  Birds).  Cloacal,  a.  klo-a'k&l,  relating  to  or  con¬ 
nected  with. 

CLOACA  MAXIMA,  klo-d'ka  maks'i-md:  subterranean 
passage  of  vast  extent,  by  which  the  whole,  or  a  great  part, 
of  the  filth  of  ancient  Rome  was  conveyed  to  the  Tiber. 
Drains  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  around  the  Forum, 
and  from  the  other  valleys,  were  commenced  by  Tarquin- 
ius  Priscus;  but  the  construction  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  is 
attributed  by  Livy  to  Tarquinius  Superbus.  Niebuhr  is 
of  opinion  that  it  was  at  first  intended  to  drain  the  valley 
of  the  Forum;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  subsequently 
extended  and  connected  with  the  smaller  cloacae.  Run¬ 
ning  from  the  Forum  past  the  temple  of  Vesta,  it  termin¬ 
ated  at  the  Tiber,  where  the  mouth  of  it  is  still  visible.  It 
consisted  of  three  large  arches,  one  within  the  other.  The 
space  enclosed  by  the  innermost  vault  was  upwards  of  13 
ft.  in  width,  and  of  a  corresponding  height.  The  arches 
were  built  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  fixed  together  without 
cement,  of  the  uniform  size  of  rather  more  than  five  ft.  five 
inches  long  and  three  ft.  high.  The  species  of  stone  used 
bears  evidence  to  the  antiquity  of  the  construction,  being 
the  material  used  in  the  most  ancient  public  edifices.  The 
sewer  was  kept  in  a  state  of  efficiency  by  a  continual  stream 
of  superfluous  water  from  the  aqueducts.  Large  portions 
of  this  and  of  the  other  cloacae  remain,  in  some  places  still 
visible,  but  generally  buried,  by  the  accumulation  of  soil. 
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at  a  considerable  depth  below  the  present  level  of  the 
streets.  During  the  Republic,  the  surveillance  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  cloacae  was  one  of  the  duties  performed  by  the  cen¬ 
sors.  The  cloaca  maxima  was  subjected  to  repair  by  Cato 
and  his  colleague  in  the  censorship.  Agrippa,  when  aedile, 
obtained  praise  for  his  exertions  in  cleansing  and  repairing 
the  cloacae,  and  is  recorded  to  have  passed  through  them  in  a 
boat.  Under  the  empire,  officers  called  curatores  cloacarum 
urbis  were  appointed  for  their  supervision.  So  thoroughly 
was  the  city  undermined  by  these  large  sewers,  that  Pliny 
calls  it  urbs  pensilis,  a  city  suspended  in  the  air  rather  than 
resting  upon  the  earth.  Drains  of  the  same  description, 
but  of  smaller  dimensions,  existed  in  some  other  ancient 
Roman  cities.  The  Romans  had  a  goddess  of  sewers,  Clo- 
acina,  whose  name  appears  at  a  very  early  period. 

CLOAK,  n.  klok  [OF.  cloque — from  mid.  L.  cloca,  a  bell: 
Flem.  klocke,  a  gown:  Bohem.  klok,  a  woman’s  mantle 
(see  Clock  1)]:  a  loose  outer  garment  without  sleeves, 
covering  the  whole  body,  and  extending  from  the  neck 
downward,  often  as  far  as  the  ankles — so  named  from  its 
original  bell-shape;  that  which  conceals;  a  pretext;  an 
excuse.  Cloak,  OE.  Cloke,  v.  klok,  to  cover  with  a 
cloak;  to  hide  or  conceal;  to  employ  a  false  covering. 
Cloak'ing,  imp.  Cloaked,  pp.  klokt.  Note. — Cloak 
signifies  a  mantle,  a  cover;  palliate — from  L.  pallium,  a 
cloak  or  mantle,  originally  signified  the  same;  but  now 
their  derived  meanings  are  diverse,  cloak  meaning  to  con¬ 
ceal  or  cover  as  a  fault,  while  palliate  means,  to  excuse,  to 
render  a  fault  less  odious  by  explanations  and  redeeming 
circumstances. — Syn.  of  ‘cloak,  v.’:  to  mask;  blind;  veil; 
hide;  conceal;  palliate. 

CLOCK,  n.  kldk  [F.  cloche;  Ger.  glocke;  Dut.  klocke,  a 
bell:  Gael,  clog,  a  bell;  clag,  to  ring:  Ir.  clogan,  a  little  bell; 
clogaim ,  I  ring]:  a  machine  which  indicates  the  time  of 
day,  and  strikes  the  hours:  see  Horology.  Clockmaker, 
one  who  makes  clocks.  Clock-work,  mechanism  like  a 
clock.  O’clock,  contraction  for  ‘time  of  the  clock.’ 

CLOCK,  n.  klok  [Icel.  klaeg,  a  horse  fly] :  familiar  name 
of  the  common  beetle;  also  Clock'er,  n. 

CLOCK,  n.  klok  [an  imitative  word:  Dut.  klocken ]:  the 
cry  of  the  brooding  hen:  see  Cluck. 

CLOD,  n.  klod  [Gael,  clod,  a  turf,  a  sod:  Dan.  Mods; 
Sw.  klots,  a  block,  a  log;  Dan.  klat,  a  spot,  a  lump]:  a  hard 
lump  of  earth  of  any  kind;  earth,  ground,  or  turf;  a  stupid 
fellow;  a  dolt.  Clod'dy,  a.  -di,  consisting  of  clods.  Clod'- 
hopper,  n.  a  rustic;  a  peasant.  Clod'dish,  a.  lumpish; 
boorish.  Clod'poll,  n.  [poll,  the  head]:  a  stupid  fellow. 

CLODIUS  PULCHER,  klo'di-us  pul'ker,  Publius  (real 
name  Publius  Claudius  Pulcher):  Roman  demagogue 
and  debauchee,  noted  from  his  connections  with  Caesar  and 
Cicero.  He  served  in  Asia  under  Lucullus  b.c.  70,  and 
impeached  Catiline  69  for  extortion  in  Africa.  Disguised 
as  a  woman,  he  intruded,  b.c.  62,  into  the  mysteries  of  Bona 
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Dea  at  Csesar’s  house:  for  this  cause  Caesar  divorced  his 
wife,  who  ‘must  be  above  suspicion.’  Tried  for  sacri¬ 
lege,  Clodius  escaped  by  bribery:  Cicero  refused  to  defend 
him  and  testified  against  him,  but  Caesar  was  a  witness  in 
his  favor,  and  helped  him  (as  did  Pompey  and  Crassus)  to 
become  tribune  b.c.  59.  He  then  procured  Cicero’s  ban¬ 
ishment  for  a  year,  and  pursued  that  orator  with  steady 
malignity.  Clodius  and  Milo,  being  rival  candidates  for 
pretor,  encountered  each  other  with  their  retinues  be¬ 
tween  Rome  and  Lanuvium  b.c.  52,  Jan.  20;  a  fight  ensued, 
and  Clodius  was  killed.  Cicero  defended  Milo  in  a  famous 
oration.  The  mob,  with  whom  Clodius  was  in  high  favor 
(he  had  changed  his  name  from  Claudius  to  please  them), 
raised  a  tumult,  and  Pompey  was  made  sole  consul. 
CLOFF:  see  Clough. 

CLOG,  n.  klog  [Gael,  pbc,  any  round  mass:  Scot,  dag , 
to  cover  with  mud:  Dan.  klag,  mud]:  a  hindrance  by  reason 
of  something  adhesive  and  heavy;  an  impediment;  any¬ 
thing  that  hinders  motion:  V.  to  impede  motion  by  some¬ 
thing  adhesive  and  heavy;  to  fill  with  that  which  hinders 
motion;  to  burden;  to  embarrass;  to  render  difficult;  to 
adhere  in  a  cluster  or  mass.  Clog'ging,  imp.  Clogged, 
pp.  kldgd.  Clog'gy,  a.  -gi,  that  has  power  to  clog;  thick. 
Clog'giness,  n.  the  state  of  being  clogged. — Syn.  of  ‘clog, 
v.’:  to  encumber;  impede;  obstruct;  embarrass;  fetter; 
retard;  prevent;  shackle;  hinder;  burden;  restrict;  restrain. 

CLOG,  n.  klog  [Ger.  klotz,  a  log,  a  clog:  F.  daque,  an 
overshoe:  It.  dacche,  clogs]:  a  short,  thick  piece  of  wood; 
a  wooden  shoe — so  named  from  its  lumpy,  shapeless  form; 
a  shoe  with  a  wooden  sole. 

CLOISONNE:  see  Enamel. 

CLOISTER,  n.  kloi/ster  [Ger.  kloster ,  a  cloister:  F. 
cloitre — from  OF.  cloistre,  a  monastery — from  L.  daustrum, 
an  inclosure]:  a  square  inclosed  by  buildings  having  a 
piazza  on  its  four  sides;  a  monastery  or  nunnery,  so  named 
from  the  cloister  being  the  principal  part;  the  piazza  of  an 
inclosed  court,  a  wall  with  a  projecting  cover;  an  arcade: 
V.  to  confine  in  a  monastery;  to  shut  up  in  retirement. 
Cloi'stering,  imp.  Cloistered,  pp.  kloy'sterd.  Cloi'- 
steral,  a.  confined  to  a  cloister;  retired  from  the  world. 
Cloi'sterer,  n.  -er,  one  who.  Cloistress,  n.  kloy'stres, 
a  woman  living  in  a  cloister,  a  nun. — Syn.  of  ‘cloister,  n.’: 
monastery,  nunnery;  convent,  priory;  abbey. 

CLOIS'TER,  covered  passage,  or  ambulatory,  around 
the  walls  of  certain  portions  of  monastic  and  collegiate 
buildings.  The  cloister  usually  surrounded  or  formed 
a  covered  passage  along  three  sides  of  a  quadrangular 
area,  which  was  called  the  C.  garth.  The  roof  of  the 
cloister,  often  vaulted,  was  supported  on  the  side  next 
to  the  quadrangle  by  pillars  and  arches,  which  were 
frequently  ornamentally  combined  like  trifolial  arches, 
and,  like  them,  occupied  by  tracery.  The  upper  por¬ 
tions  of  these  arches,  above  the  mall  ions,  were  often 
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glazed;  and  sometimes,  latterly,  even  the  whole  arches, 
so  that  they  became  a  row  of  windows,  as  at  Glou¬ 
cester.  Cloisters  were  used  for  exercise  and  recreation 
by  the  inmates  of  the  religious  houses.  Occasionally, 
wrhen  wholly  glazed,  they  had  cells  or  stalls  for  study  on 
the  inner  side;  and  very  frequently  a  stone  bench  may 
still  be  seen  along  the  same  side.  Many  of  the  larger 
monasteries  had  more  cloisters  than  one;  and  so  character¬ 
istic  were  they  of  the  religious  houses,  that  the  term 
cloister  came  to  be  used  in  a  general  sense  for  the  whole 
establishment,  which  is  still  the  sense  of  the  word  kloster 
in  German.  See  Monastery. 

CLOKE,  v.  klok:  the  OE.  spelling  of  Cloak,  which 
see. 

CLONDYKE:  see  Klondike. 
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